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ADVERTISEMENT-VOLUME X. 


Harper’s Magazine has now reached the close of its Tenth Volume. During 
the fire years of its existence, its prosperity has been constant and uninterrupted. 
It has not been checked even by the disaster which fell upon the establishment 
of the Publishers, or by the period of general depression from which the country 
is now emerging. Its circulation has regularly increased with each successive 
Volume, and is now larger than at any previous time. The Publishers have 
spared neither labor nor expense, not only to maintain, but to improve the char¬ 
acter of the Magazine in all its departments. It has been their purpose to fur¬ 
nish a larger amount of the best literature of the day, presented in a more at¬ 
tractive form, with more profuse embellishments and at a lower price, than has 
ever been attempted by any periodical publication. While they have not neg¬ 
lected the rich stores of foreign literature, they have gradually enlarged the list 
of their Editors and Contributors till it includes the names of a large portion of 
the most popular writers of the country, and nothing has been wanting to induce 
them to contribute their best productions to the Magazine. The Publishers have 
received abundant assurance that their efforts have been successful to render 
the Magazine in some good degree worthy of the favor which has been accorded 
to it. Not a week passes in which they do not receive contributions, every way 
worthy of insertion, sufficient to occupy their pages for months. The task of se¬ 
lecting from this immense mass of matter that which is best and most attraqtive 
has been laboriously and faithfully performed; and the Publishers are confident 
that no article has found its way into the Magazine to which any just or reason¬ 
able exception can be taken. 

The Publishers would offer their sincere acknowledgments to the numerous 
writers of whose contributions they have been unable, from want of space, to 
avail themselves. To the members of the Press, also, they would renew their 
thanks for the generous and cordial approbation they have always accorded to 
the Magazine. They only, from their position, can be aware of the difficulty of 
preparing the successive Numbers of a popular periodical, and to their kindness 
Harper’s Magazine has been largely indebted for its success. The Publishers 
again thank the Reading Public throughout the country for their unintermitted 
support, and add their assurances that the encouragement which they have re¬ 
ceived during the five years that are passed shall stimulate them to renewed ex¬ 
ertions for the future. 
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ADYZNTURE8 OF POSTS CRAYON AND HIS COUSINS. 
Who louea to line at home, yet looke abroad, 

And know both pasaen and unpassen road, 

The wonders of a (hire and goodlie land, 

Of antres, rivers, rocks, and mountainee grande, 
Read this.. 

Thomas Macabnsssk. 

M ISS FANNY CRAYON had just finished 
reading the Blackwater Chronicle to a brace 
of attentive and delighted cousins, when, throw¬ 
ing the book upon the table with a pouting air, 
•he put forth the following reflections on men 
and things: 

“ It is really neither generous nor just that 
men should arrogate to themselves all the priv¬ 
ileges, while we poor girls are condemned to 
eternal needlework and housekeeping; or, what 
is still worse, a dull round of insipid amusements 
—dancing, dressing, and thrumming the piano. 
What opportunities have we of seeing the world, 
or of making heroines of ourselves? Instead 
of planning pleasant jaunts and inviting us to 
grace their parties, no sooner does the summer 
weather set in, than away they go with their 
guns, and such quantities of provision that one 
might think they were going to Oregon. Then 
in two or three weeks they are back again 
with their clothes all tom and appetites that are 
a disgrace to civilization. To see them at table, 
you would suppose they had eaten nothing dur¬ 
ing their absence; and then such bragging all 
among themselves, they don’t even give us a 
chance to talk; and if occasionally we manage 
to slip in a word edgeways, it receives no more 
consideration than the whistle of my canary 
bird.” 

“ Indeed, Cousin Fanny,” said Dora Dimple, 
“ I think with you entirely. It would be so ro¬ 
mantic and delightful for us to take such a trip. 
But then, with the rains and the wild animals, 
we should be so drenched and frightened.” 

“ Well! I want to be drenched and frighten¬ 
ed !” replied Fanny, with spirit; “lam tired of 
this humdrum life.” 

“Good graciouth! what is to prevent uth 
from going if we choothe?” lisped Miss Mign- 
ionette, or, as she was generally called for short, 
Minnie May. “ Let’s make Porte Crayon take 
oth traveling or bear hunting with him.” 

“ Pshaw!” replied Fanny, pettishly, “ Brother 
Porte used to be very kind and obliging, but of 
late he has become snch a bear in his manners, 


and such a sloven, it’s shameful! You might 
really suppose, from his talk, that he thought 
women had no souls; and as to listening to any 
thing they say—whew! he’s entirely too high 
for that. The fact is, he got to reading the 
Koran some few years ago, and I don't think he 
has been quite right since.” 

“ Nonsense! it’s all affectation; he listens to 
me always,” rejoined Minnie, with confidence; 
“ and ril go now directly and make him prom¬ 
ise to take us somewhere. I can coax and flat¬ 
ter him into any thing.” And without more 
ado, she started on her embassy, while her com¬ 
panions followed on tip-toe to hear the result. 

Porte Crayon sat with his legs comfortably 
stretched on a bench in the veranda which 
shades the front of the family mansion. Aroused 
from an apparently deep reverie by the rustling 
of a silk dress, he acknowledged Cousin Min¬ 
nie’s presence with a nod, and his hard face lit 
up with a smile. 

“ Cousin Porte,” said she, abruptly, “ we want 
you to take us somewhere.” Mr. Crayon’s only 
reply was a slight elevation of the eyebrows. 
“Yes,” continued she, resolutely, “Fanny, Dora, 
and myself want you to take us traveling some¬ 
where with you in search of adventures.” Mr. 
Crayon’s eyebrows disappeared under the visor 
of his cap, and his mouth puckered up as if 
about to whistle. “ Indeed, Cousin Porte,” con¬ 
tinued Minnie, coaxingly, seating herself beside 
him, “we’ve been reading the Blackwater Sketch¬ 
es, and we’re all crazy to see some wild life. I 
don't mean exactly that we w ish to live in the 
woods like gipsies, or be starved or exposed to 
the rain or wild beasts, or— Indeed, I don't 
know precisely what we want; but you are so 
clever you may plan us a pleasant trip yourself. 
Besides, it would be such a privilege for us girls 
to have you as an escort—you are such a genius, 
you know. Come, you can’t refuse; it will be 
so delightful—we won’t give you a bit of trou¬ 
ble.” Mr. Crayon’s countenance had by this 
time relaxed considerably. “With any ordi¬ 
nary person we would not wrish to go,” pursued 
the embassadrice; “but you know you are so 
talented, it would afford us such rare opportuni¬ 
ties of improvement.” 

At this point Crayon heard some giggling in¬ 
side of the hall door. “ Stop, Minnie, that wijl 
answer—I'm sufficiently buttered. Now just ask 
specifically for what you want.” 
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deducible from the 
premises that I prom¬ 
ised to take you some¬ 
where on a pleasure 
excursion.” 

“ There,” cried 
Minnie, “ didn't I tell 
you ? Bless me, what 
a lawyer Cousin Porte 
would have made if 
he had taken to the 
bar instead of the fine 
arts. But come on, 
girls; let us go and 
get our traveling- 
dresses ready. Cou¬ 
sin Porte is the soul 
of honor; he never 
broke a promise, es¬ 
pecially one made to 
a lady.” 

And with the 
sweetest and most 
gracious curt’sies the 
young ladies took 
their leave. 

“ Begone, you 
pests, and leave me 
to reflect on the ab¬ 
surd scrape I’ve got 
into.” 

A voice from the 
hall replied with a 
couplet from Tom 
Bowling: 


Tom never from his 
word departed, 

His virtues were so 
rare.” 


THE LISTENERS. 

Minnie clapped her hands cxultingly. “ Come, 
girls, come—we’ve got him—he has promised— 
•it’s all arranged!” 

Here the listeners made their appearance, and 
all three were so vociferous in their thanks that 
Crayon was fain to affect an air of sternness. 
“ What's arranged ? Tve promised nothing.” 

“ Why, Cousin Porte, didn’t you promise to 
take us a jaunt, and to plan it all yourself ?— 
Didn’t he, Fanny?” 

“ I didn’t hear precisely,” said Fanny. 

“Didn’t he, Dora?” 

“ Indeed,” replied Dora, “ it seemed to me he 
did; or, at least, he was just going to promise, 
and that’s the same thing.” 

“ To be sure,” said Minnie; “ didn’t you both 
hear him say, ‘just ask specifically for auy thing 
you want, and I’ll do it ?’ ” 

“Certainly,” cried both girls, eagerly, “we 
heard him say ‘ specifically.’ We did, indeed.” 

“ You did! Then my case is a bad one. It 
is proved by three credible witnesses, supposed 
by courtesy to be sane and in their right minds, 
that I said ‘specifically;’ and being duly con¬ 
victed of the same, it is in your judgments fairly 


“ Hum!” solilo¬ 
quized Porte, reseat¬ 
ing himself; “ what the deuce have I done ?— 
Promised to take three women traveling. Ha! 
ha! they want to go to the Blackwater, do they ? 
ho! ho! by all that’s preposterous! Kid slippers 
—lace collars—silk dresses! If the sun shines, 
they’re broiling; if the wind blow s, they’re freez¬ 
ing ; never hungry except w hen every thing cat- 
able is out of their reach; always dying of thirst 
when they’re on top of a mountain; afraid of 
caterpillars, and lizards, and grasshoppers!— 
Let me see—the first of October—snakes are 
about going into winter quarters; well, that’s 
one comfort at least. And then their baggage; 
each of them, to my knowledge, has a trunk as 
big as a powder car.—Finnikin, frivolous, whim¬ 
sical creatures, where do they learn the art of 
coaxing?—They don’t acquire it at all, it is a 
natural gift. If any man had approached me 
in that way I should have felt bound to pull his 
nose; but that little lisping minx makes me 
promise what she pleases. 

* ’Tis an old maxim of the schools, 

That flattery's the food of fools ; 

Yet now and thea your men of wit 
Will condescend to lake a bit.* 
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No! no! it was not that—I*m too old for that 
—but it was a piece of the most barefaced 
wheedling and imposture, and now they’re doubt- 
less giggling over their success.** Air. Crayon 
shook for some minutes with silent laughter, and 
it was long before his countenance settled into 
its accustomed gravity. 

While he is thus sitting, let us sketch him. 
In person Mr. Crayon is about the middle height, 
of slender make, but well knit and tough. His 
face is what would be usually termed “ a hard 
one**—angular and sunburned, the lower features 
covered with a beard, bushy and 

“ Brode as though it were a spade.” 

This beard he has worn from time immemorial. 
Old-fashioned ladies, who can*t endure this sav¬ 
age taste, frequently tell Mr. Crayon he would 
be remarkably handsome if he would cut off 
that horrid beard. He laughs, however, sot to i 
baffij in such a manner as to encourage the de¬ 
lusion, and modestly disclaims any desire to be 
remarked for his personal beauty. Crayon is 
neither old nor young; 

“ But on his forehead middle age 
Has slightly pressed its signet sage.” 

His dress is usually so little a matter of concern 
to himself, that it is in consequence the oftcner 
remarked by others. At present his wardrobe 
in active service consists of a double-frilled 
shirt, a sack of Weidenfeldt’s cut, stained cor¬ 
duroys, and a pair of stringless shoes, which ex¬ 
hibit to advantage his socks of gray yarn, darned 
with wlytc and blue. This careless incongruity 
of dress is not altogether an eccentricity or in¬ 
dividualism of Mr. Crayon, but belongs to the 
State to which he owes birth and allegiance. 
Nothing is more rare than to find a Virginian 
solicitous about his dress; and although he 
may sometimes affect the sloven, he is never a 
dandy. 

An itinerant phrenologist, who had the faculty 
of discovering the springs of human action by 
feeling the bumps on people’s heads, ascertained, 
while traveling through the State, that this char¬ 
acteristic is the offspring of a noble aristocratic 
pride, a lofty disdain of trivialities; and the can¬ 
did expression of this opinion gave much indi¬ 
vidual as well as public satisfaction, and brought 
the skillful man of science many a dollar. In¬ 
deed, in one instance we were personally cog¬ 
nizant of the dollar. A remarkably dirty gen¬ 
tleman of the legal profession, who, it was con¬ 
fidently believed, hadn’t a second shirt to bis 
back, borrowed a dollar of us to pay the afore¬ 
said itinerant for saying the same of him and 
putting it in writing. 

But to be fully impressed with Crayon’s per¬ 
sonal^ he should be seen as he sometimes ap¬ 
pears at a masquerade, in ruff and doublet, with 
a slouched hat and plume. One might then 
swear the great Captain John Smith had re-ap- 
peared to look after his government, and was 
ready, as of yore, to do battle with “Turk or 
salvage”—to thrust a falchion between the infidel 
ribs of Bonnymulgro, or kick his Royal High¬ 
ness, Opcckancanough, in face of his whole tribe, 


into the payment of the three hundred bushels 
of corn. We shrewdly suspect Crayon of nur¬ 
turing a vanity on this subject, and have several 
times heard him allude to the resemblance him¬ 
self. 

While this sketching has been going on, our 
sitter has been deeply philosophizing. “ Man,” 
thought he, “ occupies a queer position in civil¬ 
ized society. By right of superior physical and 
intellectual endowment, by right of a direct ap¬ 
pointment from Holy Writ, by the advice and 
consent of St. Paul, he is lord of creation. But 
of what avail is his empty title ? He is practi¬ 
cally no more than a nose of wax, to be modeled 
into any shape by women. What matters it, 
whether he is tied with a hempen cord or a 
pink satin ribbon ?—he’s tied. What difference 
whether he is bullied out of his free agency or 
wheedled out of it?—the tyranny is equally 
odious, equally subversive of social order and 
of self-respect. Man can’t even wear the clothes 
he may happen to fancy” (here Crayon glanced 
at his coat). “Hunting-jackets have a rowdy 
look—so Miss Minnie thinks^-chick-a-dee.— 
These Yankees are a wonderful people; full of 
energy and resources—they regulate the women 
up there—the men have the upper hand, as na¬ 
ture designed—at least I infer it, from the bob¬ 
bery and noise the women are making there 
about their rights. Egad! I’ll travel in that 
country some day to learn how they manage. 
But, after all,” continued Crayon, breaking into 
soliloquy, “ Che giova ! situn nati a server, we on 
the south side can’t help ourselves, and we might 
as well put the best face on matters. It is not 
so unendurable, neither, this bondage of the 
heart, nor yet so very unbecoming to a gentle¬ 
man. In the days of chivalry it was the proudest 
boast of knighthood. What is it but the willing 
tribute from generosity to weakness ? When a 
command comes disguised as a prayer, who 
would not obey? When a beseeching look 
compels, w'ho can resist ? O, fair southern land, 
long may thy daughters continue to reign, im¬ 
perious in their loveliness, strong in their gen¬ 
tleness !” , 

Here Porte Crayon leaped from his seat as 
if electrified, and clapping his left hand to his 
side, with his right he drew an imaginary glit¬ 
tering sword, and nourishing it about his head, 
went through the broadsword exercise in brill¬ 
iant style. 

“ Cousin Porte,” cried a voice from the win¬ 
dow, “ what in the world are you doing ?” 

“ Nothing in particular,” replied Porte, look¬ 
ing rather sheepish. 

“Then don’t do it any more. It looks too 
ridiculous for one of your age to be prancing 
and capering in that nnmeaning way.” 

“ Look you, Miss Minnie, mind your sewing, 
and don’t be troubling yourself about my capers 
or my age.—Til pay her for this—Pll lead her 
into blackberry thickets, stick her fast in marshes, 
and put lizards in her reticule. 1*11 tease and 
frighten her into a proper appreciation of her¬ 
self. She need not then visit the capitals of 
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Christendom to see by what small people the 
world is governed.” 

During the week that followed Porte Crayon 
entered into the business of preparation for the 
proposed jaunt with alacrity and cheerfulness. 
He was in frequent consultation with the maps 
and Gazetteer of Virginia, and made copious 
notes therefrom, but was very silent and myste¬ 
rious withal. 

“Where are you going to take us, Cousin 
Porte ?” Minnie often inquired. 

“ Never mind, child; stitch away at your trav¬ 
eling dress; get yourself a pair of stout shoes, 
and don’t ask me any more questions.” 

“Tm afraid Cousin Porte doesn’t enjoy the 
idea of making this trip with us,” modestly ob¬ 
served Dora. 

“Fiddlestick!” said Minnie, in an under 
tone. “ He’s delighted. He has been in a fe¬ 
ver ever since I proposed it to him. Just listen 
to his lectures, and make believe you appreciate 
them, and pretend to let him have his own way 
in every thing, and he’s one of the kindest and 
most manageable creatures in existence.” 

Crayon, who, with characteristic contempt of 
rule and order, was moulding bullets in the 
breakfast room, looked up sharply. 

“ What was that I heard about lectures, and 
&ood, manageable creature ?” 

“ Eh! good gracious! did you hear ? I was 
just complimenting you to Dora; saying how 


kind you were. But, Cousin, let me help you 
to cut the necks off those bullets, I can do it so 
nicely.” 

“ No; go along. You’ll cut your fingers. I 
always am in a fever when I see a woman with 
a pen-knife in her hand.” 

“ Only hear! the vanity of men!” and Min¬ 
nie quietly took the ladle out of Mr. Crayon’s 
hand, and proceeded in the most adroit and 
pretty manner to mould up the remainder of the 
lead. 

He looked on at first with amazement, which 
soon changed into unqualified admiration. 

“ Doesn’t lose a particle of lead; half of them 
have no necks at all. They are better than mine. 
Cousin Minnie, you’re a gem.” 

The old carriage having been revarnished, and 
the roan and sorrel sleeked up to the utmost 
point of good looks that the nature of the case 
permitted, Mr. Crayon reported to the impatient 
trio that on his part every thing was in readiness 
for the expedition, with the exception of a dri¬ 
ver. This important office had not yet been 
filled. Old Tom, Young Tom, Peter, and a 
dozen other, had successively been catechised, 
cross-questioned, and rejected. 

“And why won’t they do?” asked Fanny; 
“ they are all skillful drivers.” 

“Tut, Fanny, you know nothing about it. 
They would answer very well to drive you to 
church, but the selection of a driver for such a 
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trip as I have in view requires the greatest tact 
and consideration. Leave the matter entirely to 
me—” 

“As the only person in the world who has 
the requisite tact and consideration,” suggested 
Fanny. 

Mr. Crayon gracefully bowed assent. 

One morning a huge negro made his appear¬ 
ance in the hall, accompanied by all the negro 
household, and all in a broad grin. 

44 Sarvant, Master,” said the giant, saluting, 
hat in hand, with the grace of a hippopotamus. 
“ I’se a driver, sir!” 

“ Indeed!” said Porte, with some surprise; 
“ what's your name ?” 

44 Ke! hi!” snickered the applicant for office, 
and looked toward Old Tom. 


mouf. 4 So,' says she, 4 I cotch dem little mice 
at last, have I ?’ An' from dat day, sir, dey call 
him nothin' but Little Mice, an’ dat been so long 
dey done forgot his oder name, if he ever had 
any.” - , 

The giant, during this narrat», rolled his 
eyes at Old Tom, and made memufing gestures 
in an underhand way; but being unable to ‘stop 
the story, he joined in the laugh that followed, 
and then took up the discourse. 

44 Mass’ Porte, never mind da# ole possum. 
Any how I ben a-drivin' hosses all my life, and 
I kin wait on a gemplum fuss To be sure 

dat name sounds sort a foolishflnig strangers; 
but you can call me Boy, or H^Bor Pomp', or 
any thing dat suits—I answers de same.” 

Having exhibited his permit to hire himself, 
Mr. Crayon engaged him on the spot; 



moved thereto, we suspect, more by the 
fun and originality indicated in Mice's 
humorous phiz, than by any particular 
tact or consideration. The newly-ap¬ 
pointed dignitary bo#ed himself out of 
the hall, sweeping thcflWifcr with his cap 
at each reverence; but no sooner was 
lie clear of the respected precinct than 
lis elephantine pedals spontaneously 
commenced a grotesque dance, making 
a clatter on the kitchen floor like a team 
of horses crossing a bridge. During 
this performance he shook his fists— 
in size and color like old hams of ba¬ 
con—alternately at Old and Young 
Tom. 44 Ha, you ole Turkey Buzzard! 
F take you in dar to recommend me, an' 
you tell all dem lies. You want to 
drive yourself, heh? And you black 
calf, you sot up to drive gemplum's car¬ 
riage, did you? Mass' Porte too smart 
to have any sich 'bout him.” 

Old Tom's indignation at this indec¬ 
orous conduct knew no bounds. He 
pitched into Mice incontinently, and 
I estowed a shower of lusty cuffs and 
lacks upon his carcass. Tom's honest 
e ndeavors were so little appreciated, 
that they only served to increase the 
monster’s merriment. 

“ Yah ! yah! yah lame grasshop¬ 
per kick me,” shouted he, escaping 


LITTLI MICE. 


from the kitchen; and making a wry 
face at Tom through the window, he 


44 He’s name Little Mice,” said Tom, and there swung himself off toward the stable, “to look 
was a general laugh. arter his critters.” 

44 That is a queer name at least, and not a very A couple of pipes, with some tobacco, and a 
suitable one; has he no other?” cast-off coat soothed the mortification of the Se- 

“Why, d'ye see, Mass’ Porte,” said Tom, niorand Junior Toms to such an extent that they 
“ when dis nigga was a boy, his ole miss tuck were both seen next morning actually assisting 
him in de house to sarve in de dinin' room. Mice in getting out the carriage. 

Well, every day she look arter her pies an' cakes, 44 Something new under the sun!” exclaimed 
an' dey done gone. 4 Dis is onaccountable,’ say Porte Crayon on the morning of the 8th of Oe- 
ole miss. ‘Come here, boy. What goes wid tober, 1853. “A new era is about to commence 
dese pies V He says, 4 1 spec, missus, little mice in the history of women. The carriage has 
eats 'em.’ 4 Very well,' says she, 4 may be dey scarcely driven up to the door when all three arc 

does.’ So one mornin' arley she come in onex- ready cap-b-pie to jump into it! I thought the 
pected like, an' dar she see dis boy, pie in he's last wonder was achieved when they got all their 
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baggage into one trank and two carpet-bags; but 
this latest development surpasses every thing that 
has gone before. Now fire away with your kiss¬ 
ing and leave-taking, and let us be off.” 

Considering the number of grandparents, fa¬ 
thers, mothers, brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, 
cousins, babies, &c., who had assembled to see 
the party off, and who had each and severally to 
give and receive from each and several of our 
travelers from one to half a dozen kisses, it will 
scarcely be credited that the carriage got fairly 
under way in something less than an hour from 
the time of its first appearance. 

“ But not so fast. Stop! stop!” screamed a 
dozen voices from the house. 

“Something important has been forgotten 
surely.” 

“Of course,” said Porte Crayon. “Whose 
head is left behind? Feel in your bonnets, 
girls.” 

A negro girl is seen running after them with 
a large bundle in her.arms, and holding up a 
great dumpling of a baby to the carriage window. 

“Miss say you forgot to kiss little Mass’ 
Bobby.” 

“ True! it was an oversight. Kiss him, girls; 


and hark ye, Molly, 
tell them at the house, 
if any one else has 
been omitted, to tele¬ 
graph us at Winches¬ 
ter, and we’ll come 
back.” 

“ Bad to turn back 
now, Mass’ Porte, spe¬ 
cially sence Aunt Pat¬ 
ty done flung her shoe 
arter us for good luck.” 

“Oh, if that cere¬ 
mony has been per¬ 
formed, we must go 
on at all hazards.” 

As the roan and 
sorrel passed the Win¬ 
chester pike, making 
the stones ring again 
with their well-shod 
hoofs, plowman and 
wayfarer turned aside 
to see, housewife and 
maiden hastened to 
the windows to stare 
and admire. Mark 
them well, good peo¬ 
ple, for it will be many 
a long day ere you 
look upon their like 
again. Little Mice 
w'as so sleeked and 
'buttoned up, that he 
did not appear more 
than half his usual 
size; but his hands, 
encased in a pair of 
buckskin gloves,which 
at a moderate compu¬ 
tation would hold half a peck each, did not 
seem to have undergone a corresponding dim¬ 
inution. His head upon his ponderous shoul¬ 
ders looked no larger than a good-sized apple, 
and was surmounted by a tiny Dutch cap, 
the effect of which was to increase, in ap¬ 
pearance, the disproportion between the head 
and shoulders. His little bead-like eyes twin¬ 
kled with delight, while his broad lips were forci¬ 
bly puckered into an expression of respectful 
gravity, but upon the slightest inattention on the 
part of their owner, and even in spite of his en¬ 
deavors, occasionally they would relapse into 
their natural position—that of a broad grin. Be¬ 
side this model of a driver and valet sat Porte 
Crayon—quite a secondary personage, by the 
way—in a substantial suit of gray cassimere, n 
black oil-cloth cap, hunting belt, leathern gai¬ 
ters, and a short German rifle, which usually hung 
upon the dash-board of the carriage. 

The three ladies occupied the interior. A 
spirited and accurate description of their dresses 
was promised the Editor of these papqm by one 
of the ladies; but that having failed to appear, 
he excuses himself from attempting any thing of 
the sort on his own responsibility. Men are gen- 
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crally bunglers when they undertake to write 
upon subjects they know nothing about. That 
their costumes were appropriate and becoming 
we can vouch, as also for the fact that they made 
them all with their own pretty hands during the 
week preceding their departure. Forte Crayon 
has drawn Fanny in a black velvet jacket and a 
skirt of blue mousseline. Minnie he sketches in 
a dress of some lighter material, fashioned with 
a basque, and loose sleeves trimmed with ruffles. 
Dora wore a plain close-fitting gown with a row 
of buttons in front. All three had neat little 
straw bonnets, which they generally wore hang¬ 
ing on their shoulders, with the green vails at¬ 
tached to them streaming down their backs, thus 
giving the sun and 


sides her skill in millinery and mantua-making. 
she is already a famous housekeeper. Every 
thing goes on like clock-work under her manage¬ 
ment, and she not unfrequently condescends to 
do up the more elegant branches of this depart¬ 
ment with her own hands. It happens sometimes 
during the mince-pie season that Fanny enters the 
kitchen with an apron white as morning’s milk, 
and her sleeves tucked up, showing a pair of 
arms scarcely less fair. Old Tom rises at her 
entrance, respectfully knocks the fire out of his 
pipe, and lays it in its niche in the chimney. 
Aunt Dilly, chief-cook, and her daughter Jane, 
first scullion, stand on either side, attentive to 
the slightest sign. “ Tray, Jane,” says the ol>- 


wind a long-coveted 
opportunity of kiss¬ 
ing their rosy cheeks 
when they pleased.— 
Porte Crayon says this 
mode of wearing bon¬ 
nets reminds him of a 
story told by some 
missionaries, who, 
zealous in the cause 
of civilization, distrib¬ 
uted among certain 
savage tribes a quan¬ 
tity of axes, mattocks, 
hoes, and spades. On 
revisiting their friends 
the following year, 
they found them pro¬ 
menading in all pomp 
and dignity with these 
useful and not at all 
cumbersome imple¬ 
ments hung about 
their necks by thongs 
of deer-skin. 

Having disposed of 
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the dresses and millinery, let us go on to the 
equally puzzling but far more agreeable task of 
picturing the ladies themselves. 

Fanny Crayon has a remarkable face. A nose 
slightly aquiline, full chiseled lips, dark-blue 
eyes, dark brows, and fair hair. She is about 
the m ; ddle height, straight as an arrow, perfect¬ 
ly moulded, round and full, but active and grace¬ 
ful as a fawn. Her complexion is very fair, with 
cheeks of the richest rose. The characteristic 
expression of her face is earnest and serious, 
easily provoked to merriment, and not quite so 
easily provoked to wrath. In this we are aware 
she differs from most of her sex, and especially 
from all heroines of love stories. But she has, 
nevertheless, what the world calls a temper of 
her own. Those blue eyes of hers will some¬ 
times flash, and the rose in her cheek so pre¬ 
dominate, that the lily is entirely lost for a time. 
Well, well l her native spirit is so well regulated 
by good sense and good feeling, that it rarely 
shows itself amiss. Fanny, at the age of five- 
and-twenty, is considered the most accomplish¬ 
ed young woman of her neighborhood; for be¬ 


sequious Dilly.—“ Flqnr, Miss”—“ rollin’ pin, 
Miss”—“ butter”—“ mince-meat”—“ brandy.”— 
The pie approaches completion. Jane holds her 
breath in admiration. The chief-cook looks on 
in proud humility—proud of serving such a mis¬ 
tress, humble at seeing herself outdone by one 
of only half her age, and, sooth to say, not more 
than one-third of her veight. The great bowl of 
egg-nog that foams at Christmas is of Fanny’s 
brewage, and when she does condescend, as she 
occasionally does, by way of special favor to 
somebody, to try her hand on a mint-julep, it is 
said to be unrivaled. 

The walls of the paternal mansion were once 
ornamented with neatly-framed specimens of 
her skill in drawing and painting. There were 
kittens, and squirrels, and birds, and baskets of 
flow ers, as an old aunt used to say, u as natural ns 
life, and all drawn out of her own head.” When 
Porte came home from abroad he wns thought¬ 
less enough to laugh at them, whereupon Fanny 
quietly took them down and hid them, nor have 
the united entreaties of the family, nor repeated 
apologies from Porte, nor uncle Nat’s express 
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commands ever been potent enough to induce 
her to replace them. When Fanny dances 
(she never waltzed or polka’d), or when she 
rides on horseback, the negroes all declare “ it 
is a sight to see her;” and when one of them 
wishes to compliment his dark-browed inamo¬ 
rata for her performance in a husking reel or a 
kitchen hoe-down, he tells her she moves like 
Miss Fanny. But of all Fanny’s accomplish¬ 
ments none is so universally prized by her friends 
as her music, 

And of hire song, it is as loud and yerne 

As any swallow sitting on a berne.” 

Then such a store of good old-fashioned songs, 
she could sing for a week without ever repeating 
a stanza. At one time Porte undertook to teach 
her some French and Italian airs, and found an 
apt and willing pupil; but uncle Nat positively 
forbade her singing the foreign trash, insisting 
that it would spoil her voice and vitiate her taste. 

Beside Fanny sat Minnie May, with a shower 
of rich golden curls, and cheeks as smooth and 
delicately tinted as the lips of a sea-shell, with a 
slight but elastic figure, and hands so small that 
she never could reach an octave on the piano, 
and consequently never learned music. Wh ether 
she would have learned if she had been able to 
accomplish the octave is a problem that will 
never be solved, for she is nineteen years old, 
and her hands are not likely to grow any bigger. 
Indeed Minnie is not accomplished, as the world 
goes, for she can’t sing except a little in con¬ 
cert, and is equally unskillful in fitting a dress 
or compounding a pudding. If she reads much 
she seems little the wiser for it, and most prob¬ 
ably romances and poetry receive the principal 
part of her attention. Her character is an odd 
compound of archness and naivete, of esjiieglerie 
and sweetness. If she can’t sing, her voice in 
conversation is like the warble of a blue-bird, in 
addition to which she lisps most charmingly. 
Unpretending and childlike in her manners, she 
lias a quick and original <wit, and reads charac¬ 
ter by intuition. To this power probably, and 
to some pretty coaxing ways, she owes the un¬ 
bounded influence she exercises over every one 
about her. Even Porte’s proverbial obstinacy 
is not proof against it. He flounders and fumes 
like a humble-bee stuck fast in molasses, and 
is sometimes heard ungallantly to wish her to 
the deuce; “ for,” says he, “ when she is about, 
I can’t even choose what coat I may wear.” 
Little Mice already begins to own her sway, 
when, in reply to some disparaging comments 
on the horses, he obsequiously takes off his rag 
of a cap and gently defends his cattle. “ Ah ! 
young mistis, some hosses is naterelly lean dat 
way—now dat roan eats my two gloves full of 
oats every time,but he’s ribs always shows; dis 
sorrel, he put up different; can’t count he’s ribs 
indeed! Gin I has dese creetere in my hands 
a week, dey’ll shine; mind dat, mistis.” 

Dora Dimple was a sweet little body, with 
round innocent eyes, which were in truth the 
windows of her soul, and she blushed when any 
one looked therein. The roses in her cheeks 


were ever blooming, and, when freshened by 
exercise or sudden excitement, they had a ten¬ 
dency to turn purple. Dora was but seventeen, 
quiet, modest, and sweet-tempered, and it never 
seemed to have entered her head that she lived 
for any thing else than to please every body and 
do as she was bid, like the little girls in the 
Sunday-school books. 

As they trotted along chattering, giggling and 
singing to the accompaniment of the wheels, no 
wonder that Crayon frequently looked back at 
his wards, and thought to himself—“ After all, 
this looks as well as going out to the Black- 
water. I dare say we’ll have a merry time!” 
No wonder that Mice, with a superb flourish of 
his whip, observed—“ Mass’ Porte, dis is a very 
light runnin’ instrument, 6eems as if it would 
run along of itself.” 

The pleasant and hospitable town of Win¬ 
chester, with its polished society, its flower-gar¬ 
dens, and famous market, savored too much of 
ordinary civilization to detain a party in search 
of the romantic and wonderful longer than was 
necessary to obtain the requisite supply of food 
and sleep. It was here that Porte Crayon first 
exhibited a programme of the proposed trip, 
w hich was received with such manifestations of 
approval and delight that he felt himself highly 
flattered. But our narrative must not lag by 
the way—Whip up, Mice; up the Valley turn¬ 
pike as fast as the horses can trot on a bright 
frosty morning. At mid-day the light-running 
vehicle, with its light-hearted inmates, was ra¬ 
pidly approaching the Massanutten Mountains. 
These mountains rise to a majestic height in 
the midst of the valley between the forks of the 
Shenandoah river, and about twenty miles south 
of Winchester. They lie principally in the coun¬ 
ties of Page and Shenandoah, and the Eastern 
Massanutten forms the boundary between the 
two counties. They are parallel with the Blue 
Ridge, and run in a double range for 6ome 
twenty-five or thirty miles, and then in a single 
range for about the same distance, terminating 
in Rockingham County as abruptly as they rise. 
The double range includes a romantic and fer¬ 
tile valley twenty-five miles long, and about 
three in width; the level of which is several 
hundred feet above the Grept Valley, and which 
is entered from the north at the Portsmouth, 
one of the most famous passes in the Virginia 
mountains. 

A mid-day lunch under the shade of dome 
maples, the fording of the crystal river, and the 
approach to this imposing pass, kept the ani¬ 
mal spirits and the expectant fancies of our ad¬ 
venturers keenly on the alert. Soon they were 
winding along the banks of a rushing stream, N 
and there scarcely seemed room between its 
rugged borders and the impending cliffs for a 
narrow carriage-way. As they proceeded they 
perceived the mountain-barriers rising on either 
side, like perpendicular walls, to a stupendous 
height—the road and the stream still crowding 
each other as they struggled along, and the 
gloom of the wild defile deepened by a tall 
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growth of shadowy hemlocks. As the difficul¬ 
ties increased, our friends were fain to leave 
the toiling carriage to its assiduous and careful 
governor, and bravely take to the road a-foot. 
How wild it was! how fresh and beautiful! The 
joyous stream seemed rushing to meet them 
with a free, noisy welcome, wimpling and dimp¬ 
ling, tumbling in tiny waterfalls, and anon form¬ 
ing deep crystal pools which sparkled with foam 
and bubbles. The girls, like wood-nymphs, ran 
here and there gathering the rich and varied 
plants of the mountains, and such dowers as 
had survived the early frosts of autumn; while 


Porte Crayon, in the advance, regardless of the 
probabilities of game, the rifle at his back, or 
nerves of his fair companions, rent the air with 
shouts that made the mountains answer again 
and again. Perceiving at length that he was 
getting a little hoarse, his enthusiasm abated, 
and he left off. The stream crossed and re- 
crossed their path so often, that Minnie declared 
it was some spiteful Undine who, in wanton mis¬ 
chief, was striving to detain them. “Not so, 
Cousin Minnie; but rather, the water-sprite has 
seen something genial in' your eyes, and meets 
you at every turn with the hope of beguiling 
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you to stay and be her playmate.” But neither 
hinderance nor persuasion availed any thing— 
here by a rustic bridge, there by an opportune 
drift-log, and where neither lent their aid, by 
resolutely skipping from rock to rock, they kept 
on their way, Porte leading the troop, encour¬ 
aging and giving directions, applauding each 
successful venture,, and laughing loud when 
some unlucky foot dipped ankle-deep into the 
water. At the end of an hour’s walk, and about 
two miles from the mouth of the defile, they 
found themselves fairly in the Valley of Powell’s 
Fort; and here—the road becoming more prac¬ 
ticable—they again betook themselves to their 
carriage. Porte Crayon could not refrain from 
casting many regretful looks behind him. “ What 
pictures!” sighed he; “what sketches! But we 
can’t have every' thing. Burner’s is yet full 
twelve miles distant, and we must reach there 
to-night by the programme. 

“ Vite! vite conduct cur /” “Ya—as, sir,” re¬ 
plied the obsequious coachman, looking some¬ 
what bewildered, but licking it into the horses 
all the while. As they went on winding their 
toilsome way around the spurs of the mountain, 
a gorgeous sunset began to work its magic 
changes upon the extended landscape. But 
the sunset faded into twilight, and the twilight 
deepened into darkness, before they reached 
their destination. Here a hospitable welcome, 
a blazing fire, and a keenly-appreciated supper 


were followed by a deep, unbroken sleep of 
some ten hours’ duration. 

Burner’s Sulphur Springs, or, as they are 
sometimes more properly called, The Seven 
Fountains, are, apart from their beautiful sur¬ 
roundings, worthy objects of scientific curiosity. 
In a small bowl-like hollow, and within a circle 
whose radius is probably not more than a dozen 
paces, are these seven fountains, all differing in 
character. The central spring is a fine white 
sulphur; within a few feet are two other sul¬ 
phurs differing in temperature and chemical 
analysis. A few paces distant arc Freestone, 
Slate, and Limestone springs, each decided and 
unmistakable of its kind. The seventh is called 
the Willow Spring; but we do not know what 
are its virtues and qualities. 

Our friends took to the open air, while the 
frost was yet sparkling on the ground, and, after 
ranging the hill-sides until the girls were tired. 
Crayon determined to amuse himself, making a 
sketch of Mr. Burner’s premises. Having cho¬ 
sen his point of view on an open hill-side, lie 
found himself much annoyed by a brilliant sun 
which took him directly in the face. The girls, 
seeing his difficulty, with prompt ingenuity 
spread their broad shawls over some leafless 
bushes, and thus contrived, in a few minutes, 
a perfect shade and a highly picturesque canopy. 
This unexpected and graceful service awakened 
in Crayon that grateful surprise which the Lion 
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.mast have felt when delivered from the toils of 
the hunter by the Mouse. He laid down his 
sketch-book deliberately i 

“Ton my soul, girls, this is enchanting! Fm 
really beginning to think that women are not 
such useless creatures after all.” 

“ How delicately he compliments!” said Min¬ 
nie; “no coarse flatter)'; not he. It requires 
a shrewd refinement to extract the honey from 
the flower. Isn’t it worth while, girls, to make 
canopies, just to hear Cousin Forte speak so 
encouragingly of us ?” 

In the afternoon the party, including Mice, 
went hunting; and although they found some 
game, Forte Crayon, either from distraction, or 
over-anxiety to exhibit his address with the 
rifle, missed every thing he shot at. Minnie at 
length began to grow quizzical—at every shot 
she insisted that the birds were hit; she saw 
the feathers fly; hinted that the powder might 
be bad, or the sights accidentally knocked out 
of place. In all this she was earnestly seconded 
by Mice, who ran, like an over-anxious pointer, 
at every crack, to pick up the game. Finding 
nothing, he looked much perplexed and morti¬ 
fied, and finally suggested that the gun was be¬ 
witched ; he had seen an old black woman look¬ 
ing at it very hard that morning before the party 
were up. The girls got into a titter, and Crayon 
bit his lips but said nothing. A pheasant, a 
squirrel, and a couple of crows had already 


heard his bullets whistle by their ears, and had 
gone off in great alarm. Fresently a fine rabbit 
sprung up, and after running about fifty yards, 
stood up to see who was coming. Forte took 
deliberate aim and fired; the rabbit disappeared; 
and every body but the rifleman ran to find him. 
On examining the spot they could see nothing; 
but Minnie having slyly gathered half a dozen 
wild turkey feathers, which she found in the 
thicket, showed them triumphantly, exclaiming, 
“There 1 I was sure he was hit; look at the 
feathers.” Crayon quietly reloaded liis piece, 
and commenced looking about for a lizard. Al¬ 
though this search was unsuccessful, he did not 
wait long for his revenge. As they neared the 
edge of the wood, a large black animal suddenly 
stepped out of a thicket. “ Heavens!” cried lie, 
whipping out his knife, “a bear!” A trio of 
shrieks echoed through the forest, and Forte sud¬ 
denly found himself bound neck and hands by 
three pair of desperate arms. “Don’t, don’t choke 
me to death,” be gurgled. “ Help, Mice!” 

“ Why, Mistisses,” said Mice earnestly; “ dat 
ain’t no bar. Mass’ Forte jis foolin’.” 

“ Fshaw!” said Minnie, it’s only a great black 
ram. Oh, Forte, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself!” 

“ Indeed,” said Fanny, recovering herself, “ I 
do wish it had been a bear. Such an adventure!” 

“ Ke, he! I ’specs, Miss, if he was a sure- 
enough bar, den you wish he was a sheep agin.” 



THE BEAR. 
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After this excitement, the ladies felt nervous 
and fatigued, and requested Porte to conduct 
them home by the nearest route. Like all wise 
men, he enjoyed his triumph moderately. He 
was uncommonly good-humored and polite dur¬ 
ing the rest of the evening, and was contented 
that no further allusion was ever made to the 
shooting of that day. 

In passing from Burner’s to Woodstock—six 
miles distant—on the western descent of the 
Massanutten Mountain, our travelers were de¬ 
lighted with a magnificent view of the county 
of Shenandoah, which lay as it were a map 
spread out at their feet, checkered with field 
and woodland, dotted with villages and farm 
houses, and watered by the north fork of the 
Shenandoah river, which glistened in its doub¬ 
lings and windings like a silver serpent, inclos¬ 
ing many a fair and fertile meadow in its be¬ 
neficent folds. 

As for the town of Woodstock, it doubtless 
has, like many other little towns in Virginia, 
the merits of a singed cat, that of being much 
better than it looks. At any rate, our travelers 
did not tarry long enough to appreciate it, but 
finding themselves once more upon the turn¬ 
pike they pushed on rapidly. At noon they 
stopped as usual to refresh. At Crayon’s re¬ 
quest to serve something cold and without de¬ 
lay; the landlord looked considerably perplexed. 
After some circumlocution, however, he frankly 
acknowledged that there was nothing in the 
house—neither bread, nor meat, nor vegetables. 

“We had a fine dinner, sir, said Boniface 
apologetically; “but the stage-passengers were 
so delighted with it they left nothing. It was a 
splendid dinner, sir, if your party had only got 
in before the stage.” 

Crayon felt his curiosity piqued. “What 
had you?” 

“ A squirrel pie,” said Boniface, rubbing his 
hands; “ a squirrel pie, and-er-ah a fine squir¬ 
rel pie. The fact is, stranger, my old woman is 
sick, or I wouldn’t have been caught in this fix. 
You know young women ain’t of no account 
anyhow.” 

This coincidence of ^opinion soothed Mr. 
Crayon’s disappointment, and the party good- 
humoredly lunched on ham and sugar cakes, 
which they found in their carriage-box, and 
went on their way rejoicing. 

Following the Valley Road they passed the 
night at New Market, and dined on the next 
day at Harrisonburg, the county town of Rock¬ 
ingham. One mile south of this place they left 
the turnpike, and drove twelve or thirteen miles, 
over a pleasant countiy road, to Port Republic, 
a forlorn village on the Shenandoah, whose only 
claim to notoriety is the fact that it is only three 
miles from Weyer’s Cave. 

“There, girls!” exclaimed Porte Crayon, 
pointing with animation to a hill which rose 
abruptly from the broad meadow lands skirting 
the river, “ there is Cave Hill!” 

This news caused quite a flutter among the 
inmates of the carriage, and furnished a subject 


of animated conversation, until they drove up to 
a neat-looking country house at the foot of the 
hill. The prompt landlord met them at the 
gate with a cheerful welcome, and the interior 
of Mr. Moler’s house proved as agreeable and 
well-ordered as the outside was neat and at¬ 
tractive.” 

“Will you visit the cave to-night, ladies?” 
inquired the host. 

“ To-night!” exclaimed Fanny, taken by sur¬ 
prise. 

“Oh, yes,” lisped Minnie, “by all means; 
we have the full moon now, and it would be 
charming to visit it by moonlight. It shows 
to greater advantage—turning to Mr. Moler— 
doesn’t it, sir ?” 

“Why, Minnie!” cried Dora, her eyes re¬ 
sembling moons in miniature, “ the moon doesn’t 
shine in there; does it, Cousin Porte ?” 

“ Good gracious! I forgot! The idea of go¬ 
ing in at all confuses me so; then the thought 
of a place, where the moon don’t shine, nor the 
sun ; it’s horrible! It never struck me before!” 

The girls all became thoughtful, and it re¬ 
quired no persuasion to induce them to defer 
the proposed visit until the morrow. 

When they met again next morning around 
an early breakfast table they seemed still more 
dispirited. They had had wonderful dreams, 
and the anticipated visit to the cave had begun 
to work terribly on their feminine fancies. 
Porte Crayon’s countenance was austere and 
his manner mysterious, as if something of vast 
importance was about to be transacted. * The 
proprietor looked grave, and exchanged mean¬ 
ing glances with Mr. Crayon, and their conver¬ 
sation was carried on in broken sentences of 
hidden meanings, dark hints, suggestive of 
nameless dangers and terrible things. The 
girls became uncontrollably nervous, and Cous¬ 
in Minnie, as usual, broke out first— 

“ I declare, this is dreadful! I won’t go into 
such a horrible place! I wish to heaven I was 
at home!” • t 

“ Only to think,” chimed Dora, “ there are 
ladders to go down!” 

“And,” said Fanny, entirely forgetting the 
heroine, “ dreadful bridges to cross, with awful 
pits on each side!” 

“And,” pursued Minnie, “all down, deep 
under ground, where the moon doesn’t shine!” 

“ Nor the sun,” suggested Dora. “ Oh! we’ve 
traveled a hundred miles to see the cave, and 
now we’d go two hundred to escape.” 

Mr. Crayon here assumed a heroic tone and 
attitude. “ It is too late, young ladies, too late 
to look back now. What would they say of us 
at home ? Our memories will be covered with 
everlasting shame, if any one of us fails to reach 
the uttermost limit of the cave. You, Fanny, 
that would be a heroine! You, Minnie, that 
wished to see a bear! You, Dora, that would 
go any where if Cousin Porte would only give 
you his arm! I’m ashamed of you. You’re no 
better than a parcel of women!” 

“ Come on, girls,” said Fanny stoutly; “ this 
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is all nonsense. Ill go in, I’m determined, and 
HI go first ;** and Fanny looked; and doubtless 
felt, very much like the Maid of Saragossa, 
when she was about to mount the fearful ram¬ 
part. 

“ Til go, too,” said Minnie, “ until we come 
to the creeping place; but I vow I will never 
creep under ground like a mole.” 

“ And I,” said Dora, “ will go until we come 
to the ladders; dear, dear, how my heart beats!” 

Although Mr. Moler has some time since 
surrendered the office of guide to his son, a 
likely and intelligent lad, thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, he on this occasion agreed to re¬ 
sume it, in special compliment to the party. 
His appearance, enveloped in a long shroud-like 
gown—originally white, but now stained to a 
brick-dust red, by frequent explorations of his 
subterranean domain—a slouched hat, and a 
great key in his hand, seemed likely to dash 
again the reviving courage of the ladies. But 
Crayon energetically interfered—“ Hush, every 
one of you; you’ll talk each other into hyster¬ 
ics in five minutes. Forward—march!” 

A brisk walk of half a mile, partly along the 
picturesque banks of the Shenandoah, and part¬ 
ly ascending a steep zigzag path, brought them 
to a small wooden building set against a rock 
in the side of the hill. 


entrance to weyer’s cave. 

The key grated in the lock and the bolt 
sprang back with a hollow sound. With what 
sensations of mysterious awe, with what sink¬ 
ings of heart, with what wild gushing fancies 
their young heads teemed as they crossed the 
threshold of that dark doorway, can never be 


known or written, for few words were spoken, 
and those only such as were necessary for the 
preparation. Bonnets were discarded, and their 
places supplied by handkerchiefs; long skirts 
were tucked up, and light shawls selected from 
the contents of the knapsack which had been 
packed and brought up for the purpose. Mean¬ 
while the guide lit the candles, and gallantly 
handed to each the tin shade which held the 
light. Porte Crayon stood in a corner of the 
room, his scoffing tongue was silent, and per¬ 
haps there may have been a shade of sadness on 
his face—but no one saw it. Twenty years be¬ 
fore he had stood upon that same spot. How 
the retrospect of years will fill the soul with 
strange unmeaning regrets, undefined, but deep. 
“ Twenty years, twenty years! I was then a pale- 
faced, beardless boy, with a fancy fresh and un¬ 
trammeled as theirs who stand now so serious, 
irresolute, and tremulous upon the threshold of 
this world of wonders—looking, indeed, as if 
they read upon the stone archway the fearful 
legend of the Infernal portals— 

‘ Voi ck ’ entrate lasciate ogni sprrama.' ” 

The guide moved on, and our friends followed 
in single file; Crayon bringing up the rear. 
Passing through the dark throat of the cavern, 
a somewhat straitened passage, and down an 
easy descent for a short distance, they reached 
a level flooring and more roomy 
passway. As they progressed it 
grew still wider, and anon groupt 
of white shadowy figures seemed 
starting from the palpable dark¬ 
ness. Fanny stopped short, while 
Minnie and Dora grasped Porte’s 
-Anns convulsively, trembling like 
aspens. 

“What are they?” 

“The guide advanced, and 
turned his triple light upon the 
groups. 

“ This is the Hall of Statuary.” 
“How strange I How wild! 
How wonderful! It reminds me,” 
said Crayon, “ of the galleries of 
the Vatican by torchlight.” 

On a nearer approach, the stat¬ 
ues were seen to be but grotesque 
and shapeless stalagmites, more 
resembling petrified stumps than 
any thing else. Above them 
was a circular opening in the 
ceiling fifteen feet in diameter, 
fringed with sparkling stalactites. 
Through this opening was seen 
the interior of a dome, some 
thirty feet in height, draped and 
columned gorgeously. On one 
side was the similitude of an al¬ 
tar, with curtains and candlesticks upon it, and 
on the other it required but a little liveliness of 
fancy to see a cathedral organ, with its rows of 
pipes and pendant cornices. The guide withdrew 
the lights with which the dome had been illu¬ 
minated, and resumed his march forward through 
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THE HALL OF STATUARY. 


a narrow passage and down a rude flight of some 
eighteen or twenty steps into a room of con¬ 
siderable extent. 

u Now stand here, throw your lights forward, 
and look up. The Cataract!” 

A stream seemed to leap from a great height, 
pouring its white waters in sheets of foam over 
a broken ledge of rock and tumbling down to 
the feet of the amazed spectators. They held 
their breath as if listening to catch the roar of 
the waterfall, but not a murmur broke the death¬ 
like silence. 

“ The cataract, that like a giant wroth 
Rushed down impetuously, as seized at once 
Uy sadden tirost, with all his hoary locks 
Stood still.” 

As they gazed, feelings of awe came creeping 
over them, taking the place of admiration. The 
whole scene was so unearthly. 

‘‘Now yon have but to face about upon the 
ground where you stand to illuminate a scene of 
an entirely different character, and suggestive 
of a different class of fancies.” 

Leas imposing, less sublime, but excelling in 
beauty and splendor, a massive column of 
sparkling white, rich with complicated grooves 


and flutings, appeared rising from floor to roof. 
Around and half in shade were other columns 
of less striking form and color, supporting the 
ribbed and fretted ceiling. This glittered far 
and near with snow white and sparkling stalac¬ 
tites, now richly fringing the stone roof-ribs, 
now hanging in dense masses, covering the 
spaces between. The richest arabesques of a 
Persian palace, or the regal halls of the far- 
famed Alhambra are but poor and mean in 
comparison. Doubt and terror were all for¬ 
gotten. The girls were wild with wonder and 
delight. 

“ ’Tis the work of fairies!” exclaimed Fanny. 

“ Or the enchanted palace of some magician,” 
said Minnie. 

“ Oh, dear!” said Dora, “ they look like beds 
of silver radishes, all growing through the earth 
with their roots hanging down.” 

“ And there,” said Fanny, “ is a round waiter 
of frosted silver, half filled with beautiful shells.” 

“ And here,” said the guide, “ is something 
we must not overlook. What does that look 
like ?” he inquired, directing their attention to 
an angular nook. 

“As I live,” exclaimed Fanny promptly, 
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THI CATARACT. 


‘•there is a great shoulder of mutton hanging 
on the wall !” 

I perceive,” said the guide pleasantly , 44 that 
the young lady knows something of housekeep¬ 
ing. This fine room is called Solomon's Tem pie, 
and this comer, for the sake of consistency, is 
Solomon's Meat House.” 

“I should have thought,” said Porte Cray¬ 
on, 41 that the magnificent and all-accomplished 


Solomon would hardly have committed such a 
crime against good taste, as to hang his meat irf 
such a temple as this.” 

44 And yet,” replied the guide, “a greater 
than Solomon placed it there.” 

44 True, true. It seems very queer, neverthe¬ 
less, that in the midst of her sublimest passages,- 
Nature should sometimes step aside to play # the 
farceur .” 
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Ascending a stairway similar to that by which 
they entered and on the opposite side of the 
Temple, our travelers pursued their marvelous 
journey, not in profound silence, as at first, for 
the sentiment that paralyzed their tongues had 
given place to pleasant confidence and eager 
curiosity. Again they call a halt while the 
guide nimbly leaps from point to point, illumin¬ 
ating as he goes the wonders of the Cathedral. 
In the centre of this room hangs a mass of spar, 
which bears a fancied resemblance to a chan¬ 
delier, while beyond it rises the pulpit, an ele¬ 
vated circular desk covered with the most grace¬ 
ful folds of white drapery. On the opposite 
side is a baldequin, enriched with glittering pen¬ 
dant crystals, and the whole ceiling is hung 
with stalactites dropping in long points and 
broad wavy sheets, some of a pure white, others 
of a day-red, bordered with bands of white or 
with darker stripes of red and brown. These 
stone draperies are translucent and sonorous, 
emitting soft musical tones on being struck, and 
the heavier sheets which tapestry the side walls 
respond to the blows of the hand or foot with 
notes like deep-toned bells. 

With interest and confidence increasing at 
every step Hur adventurers went on, not caring 
who was before or who behind, they climbed up 
and down ladders, crept through narrow pas¬ 
sages, and looked fearlessly down into the awful 
pits that yawned beside the way, passing through 


many apartments which, if found isolated, might 
have been accounted among the wonders of the 
world, but here, being secondary in interest and 
brilliancy, were hastily viewed and left behind. 
The largest of these is called the Ball Room, 
from the fact that its hard clay floor, a hundred 
feet by.forty in extent, served indifferently for 
dancing, at times when the cave was illuminated 
and visited by large numbers of persons, as was 
formerly the custom in the months of August 
or September. These annual illuminations 
have been discontinued by the proprietor, be¬ 
cause the smoke from so large a number of 
candles sullied the purity of the sparry incrusta¬ 
tions, and visitors not unfrequently, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the license which prevailed, would 
break and carry off whatever of the curious and 
beautiful they found within their reach. 

Another room of smaller size, called the 
Senate Chamber, is remarkable for a troad 
gallery projecting midway between the ceiling 
and the floor, and corniced with stalactites like 
the icicles that fringe the eaves on a winter’* 
morning. At length they came to a passage so 
straitened that it required some management 
and some creeping on all fours to get through. 
This accomplished, they went down a steep 
narrow stairway of fifteen or twenty feet de¬ 
scent. This stairway is called Jacob’s Ladder; 
a square rock, covered with an incrustation re¬ 
sembling a table-cloth, is called Jacob’s Tea 



SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 
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THE CATHEDRAL. 


Table; and an ugly looking pit near at hand is 
Jacob’s Ice House. By a peculiar twinkle of 
Porte Crayon’s eye, any one who knew him 
might perceive that he was about to indulge in 
some comments on this whimsical collection of 
property accredited to the Patriarch; but what 
he intended to say was lost forever to the- world 
by a sudden signal from the guide. 

“ Hist! be silent for a moment. I hear an 
unusual noise behind us. There must be some 
one in the cave besides ourselves. Listen!” 

“Yes, yes!” they all heard something, not 
like voices in conversation, but half stifled grunts 
and groans. Now they approach nearer still, 
and accompanied by a sputtering and scratching 
like the noise of a cat in- a cupboard. 

“ It is coming through the narrow passage; 
what can it be ?” 

“ Possibly some animal that has taken refuge ! 
in the cave, and is following the lights.” I 

“ Oh, mercy!” twittered Dora; “ perhaps a 
bear!” j 

At this awful suggestion the girls huddled to- 
gether like a covey of partridges. I 

“ Stand off!” said Porte Crayon, fiercely, feel-! 
ing for his knife. “ Don’t take hold of me.” I 
The knife had been left behind. What was | 
to be done ? All kept their eyes intently fixed 
on the mouth of the narrow passage. Presently 
a huge hand, holding a dim candle, protruded * 
Vol. X.—No. 55.—B 



from the aperture. A hand without an owner 
has always beon an object of terror since the 
times of Belshazzar. It. was evidently not a 
bear, and the fears of the party, relieved on the 
score of a material enemy, began to turn toward 
the immaterial. They stood speechless and 
aghast, staring at that awful, superhuman hand. 
Soon, however, the phiz of Little Mice appeared 
to elaim the property; but all ashen with terror 
and red with mud. 


“L« FAHTOW* frOT*." 
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said 


“ Partvriunt monies, 
said Crayon, curtly. 

“It will be a nasty ridiculous muss,’ 
the guide, “ if he should stick fast.” 

It was for some moments doubtful whether 
the body could follow the arm and head. But 
Mice’s eyes having marked the lights, and his 
ears having recognized the laughter which greet¬ 
ed his appearance, with a joyous chuckle he gave 
a Titanic heave, as if he would lift the roof off 
the cave, and broke through, sacrificing his coat 
and at the imminent risk of upsetting Jacob’s 
Tea Table. 

“Master and Mistis, are you da? ugh—ugh! 
Oh, Lord! dis is a mizzible place 1” 

The narrow ladder scarcely afforded room for 
Mice’s enormous shoes, and in his haste to join 
his protectors he was near tumbling over the 
parapet. “A very narrow ladder,” said he, half 
soliloquizing. By this time the group below 
was shaking with laughter. 

“ Oh! Mistis,” said Mice, devoutly, “ now I 
believes dere is a torment, sence I seen dis 
place.” 

“ What, in the name of torment, induced you 
to venture in here alone, you inconceivable block¬ 
head ?” 


“ Why, Mass’ Porte, you see, I hearn you was 
all gone in, an’ I thinks any wha de young mis- 
susses can go I can go too. Den when I come 
in a piece it git so dark and lonesome, I begin 
to git feard like. Den I seen sich things stand- 
in’ about, and I hearn things like big bells. 1 
think den, I gwine right straight down below. 
Ugh! it was mizzible. I am glad I found you, 
sure enough.” And during the rest of the ex¬ 
ploration Mice stuck closer to his master than 
his sense of respect would have permitted any 
where on the earth’s surface. 

If the first chambers through which they pass¬ 
ed excelled in the rich profusion and brilliancy 
of their ornaments, they are thrown far in the 
background by the superior grandeur and sub¬ 
limity of those apartments which our adventurers 
are now entering, and which, like the scenes of 
a well-arranged drama, go on increasing in in¬ 
terest and magnificence to the end. Now they 
group themselves at the entrance of the Great 
Hall. 

“Good Mr. Moler, permit us to drop your 
puerile and inappropriate nomenclature, and let 
fancy run riot.” The complaisant guide bows, 
and walks on with both hands full of lights. At 
every step strange and beautiful objects flash 
into being. Pillared walls, hung with long, sweeping 
folds of tapestry; banners flaunting from overhanging 
galleries; canopied niches filled with shadowy sculpture; 
the groined and vaulted ceiling dimly appearing at a 
majestic height, and long pendants dropping from out 
of the thick darkness that the feeble torches can not 
penetrate. Then the white startling giant, which im¬ 
poses so completely on the senses that it is difficult to 
believe it was not sculptured by the hand of man, and 
pedestaled where it stands, precisely in the centre 
of the Hall. Then the weird towers that rise beyond 
on either side, so draped and fluted, and whose tops are 
lost in the upper gloom. This must be the Palace of 
the King of the Gnomes, and the gigantic figure there is 
his Seneschal. 

“Girls, you are not afraid of him? Let us ad¬ 
vance and send our compliments to his swart majesty. 
Now this looks like hospitality; here is a clear drip¬ 
ping fountain, and, as I live, a glass tumbler to drink 
from.” 

“ I wonder,” said 
Minnie, “if the Sen¬ 
eschal put the glass 
here?” 

“ It looks like 
Wheeling glass,” said 
Fanny, “ and it is more 
probable Mr. Moler 
put it here, I dare say 
by the Seneschal's or¬ 
ders.” 

“ How strange T 
said Dora. “ On ex¬ 
amination it no longer 
resembles a statue, but 
a great shapeless sta¬ 
lagmite, and it looks 
more terrible even 
Jacob's laddie. than at first.” 
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THE GNOME KING'S PALACE 


44 True,” quoth Minnie; 

“ * ’Tia like some Bedlam statuary‘8 dream, 

The crazed creation of misguided whim.’ ” 

They pass on by the statue and the towers; 
but before leaving the Hall they turn to observe 
some candles which had been left burning at the 
other extremity. The distance appears im¬ 
mense ; by actual measurement it is two hun¬ 
dred tfnd sixty feet. Still other rooms, whose 
ceilings reach the imposing height of ninety or 
a hundred feet, and this last is the grandest of 
them alL It is the nave of some vast Gothic 
cathedral, which has been engulfed by an earth¬ 
quake, and lies buried half in ruin. 

44 It recalls to me," said Minnie, 44 a Moorish 
legend, how that in the caverns of Granada ten 
thousand Moorish knights, armed cap-a-pie, were 
shut up by enchantment, and stand like statues 
of stone awaiting the hour of their deliverance. 
Look at them, Porte; do they not resemble 
Moorish knights, all in linked mail, with their 
long cloaks and pointed helmets?” 

44 Brave 1 Minnie; well fancied; and there in 
the distance is the throne, where sits the unhappy 
Boabdil, stern and solemn, awaiting but the 


touch of thTs talisman to step down among us. 
Here, Minnie, take this seal ring, and go touch 
his hand 1” 

44 Oh! Porte, put it up. I would not touch 
one of them for the world. I’ve fancied until I 
half believe what we’ve been talking about.” 

At the extremity of this long aisle, where the 
ceiling is ninety feet in height, stands the largest 
detached mass of concretion to be found in the 
cave. It is shaped like a tower, an oval thirty 
by thirty-six feet in diameter, and thirty or forty 
feet in height Its surface is covered with ir¬ 
regular horizontal ridges and with perpendicular 
plaits or.flutings—a style of enrichment which 
might be introduced advantageously in some 
kinds of architecture. On one side a sheet of 
grapery falls from the top of the tower nearly 
to its base, in folds that a sculptor might imi¬ 
tate but could never excel. After wandering 
for half a mile through these subterranean halls, 
where Nature has poured out, ** 

44 With such a fall sad unwithdrawing hand,” 
her mingled stores of the beautiful, the fantastic, 
the awful, the sublime, you seem here to have 
reached the culminating point of grandeur. 
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TRI ENCHANTED MOORS. 


Then torn an angle of the rock and advance a 
few paces, when jour lights flash upon the gap¬ 
ing oyster-shell. 

“From the.#ublime to the ridiculous there is 
but one step,” said Porte Crayon. “ What an 
absurd freak!” 

Mice examined the premises with such mi¬ 
nuteness, that one might have supposed he was 
looking for the oyster. “ High!” said he; M it 


must a-took a monstus man to a-swallered it; 
but I believes in any thing now, sence I seen dis 
place.” 

Here they were informed they had reached 
the end of the cave; and having refreshed them¬ 
selves with water dipped from an alabaster fount¬ 
ain, covered by a transparent pellicle of spar, they 
resumed their lights and commenced retracing 
their steps toward the realms of day. On their 
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THIS OYMTKR-SHELL. 


return they deviated from the course by which 
they had entered, and visited several side rooms, 
each exhibiting some new phase of beauty, 
grandeur, or surprise. The Bridal Chamber, 
on your first entrance, appears but a gloomy 
vault of naked limestone rock, until the light, 


like a magic talisman, reveals one of the most 
curious and beautiful objects in the cave. It 
resembles a sheet of white drapery thrown over 
a gigantic round buckler, and falling in classic 
folds nearly to the ground. Some ingenious 
person has fancied that it looked like a bride’s 
vail hanging over a monstrous Spanish comb; 
and hence the name of the room. Porte Cray¬ 
on and his companions were dissatisfied with 
the name, and desired the proprietor to change it. 

“ With pleasure,” said he. “ Suggest an ap¬ 
propriate one, and the room shall be re-baptized 
upon the spot.” 

Having puzzled their brains for some time to 
no purpose, the critics acknowledged themselves 
in a predicament. They gave it up. It was 
determined, however, that Crayon should take 
a drawing of it and give the world an opportu¬ 
nity of taking the matter under advisement. 

Near this is the Music Room, the interior of 
which is nearly filled with broad sheets of in¬ 
crustation falling from the ceiling to the floor, 
between which one may walk as through the 
mazes of a labyrinth. These sheets, like others 
which they had seen, were translucent and high¬ 
ly sonorous. When lights were placed behind 
them they glowed like candent metal, and at 



THE BRIDAL CHAMBER. 
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eveiy blow gave out deep rolling notes, which 
filled the cave like the peal of a church organ. 
On singing with this accompaniment, the effect 
was striking and pleasing, the voice being broken 
into tremulous quavers by the overpowering vi¬ 
brations. 

On their return, by the way of the Great Hall, 
it was proposed to put out the lights, and enjoy 
the poetry of darkness and silence for a while. 
The guide stationed himself at a distance, the 
girls formed a group around Mr. Crayon, and 
Mice seated himself near enough to touch Porte’s 
l»oot with his hand, which he assured himself of 
by actual experiment before the lights were 
doused. 

“ Now, girls, endeavor to hold your tongues, 
and be inspired with solemn awe.” 

A nod of acquiescence was the answer. 

“ Out with the lights!” And in a moment all 
was dark. Porte felt his arms simultaneously 
pinched by three little hands, and at the same 
time a huge grasp took him by the boot leg. The 
silence was only broken by the suppressed breath¬ 
ing of the company, distinctly audible, and the 
not unmusical tinkling of water dropping far and 
near, mingling in the darkness like fairy bells. 
The attempt at silence soon became oppressive 
to the ladies, and Minnie, in a stage whisper, be¬ 
gan to express her disappointment in regard to 
the darkness. 

“Dat’s a fac,” said Mice. “I spected to 
a-seed it good deal darker.” 

“ I can see more now,” said Dora, “ than I 
could when the candles were lighted.” 

True enough, pillared aisle, swath, roof rib, 
and candent column floated before their vision, 
distinct, but changing as a dream. 

“ It is owing to some excited condition of the 
optic nerves,” said Porte, “ which I will explain 
more thoroughly when we get out. Meanwhile, 
as the performance does not seem to give satis¬ 
faction, and we can neither hear silence nor see 
darkness, as we expected, let us light up and 
proceed.” 

As they revisited the different points of inter¬ 
est on their return, there was a general disposi¬ 
tion shown to linger and look again, as if the 
curious appetite was unsatiated still, and the fac¬ 
ulty of wonder still untired. They slowly trav¬ 
eled on, however, and at length observed a soft 
greenish tint upon the floor and walls of the cave, 
which had the appearance of paint or delicate 
moss. This coloring gradually grew greener and 
brighter until they found themselves re-entering 
the wooden vestibule, through the openings of 
which the bright blasting light of mid-day stream¬ 
ed. So strong was the contrast, that it required 
some minutes of preparation before it w as agree¬ 
able to venture out. On referring to the watches, 
it was ascertained that their visit had lasted near¬ 
ly four hours, and yet no one had felt the slight¬ 
est symptom of fatigne, physical or»mental. 

But the sight of the familiar things of earth 
soon reminded them that it was dinner time, and 
they cheerily retrode the path to the hotel. 

After dinner Porte Crayon took his sketch¬ 


book and pencils, and with the proprietor’s sort 
for his guide retured to the cave, and it is to hi* 
persevering labors during that and the three suc¬ 
ceeding days that we are indebted for the accu¬ 
rate illustrations, which give point and interest 
to what would otherwise be but a loose and un¬ 
finished description of “Nature’s great master¬ 
piece.” 



LEONARD MOLER—THE GUIDE. 

Indeed but for the sketches, the disheartening 
task of description would probably not have been 
undertaken, for how can mere words portray 
scenes which have no parallel among the things 
of upper earth? How can the same conven¬ 
tional forms of speech which have been used a 
thousand thousand times to describe mountains, 
rivers, waterfalls, buildings, thunder clouds, sun¬ 
set, and so on, to the end of the catalogue, be 
combined with sufficient skill and refinement to 
delineate subjects and sentiments so new and in¬ 
comparable ? Language fails frequently in con¬ 
veying correct impressions of the most common¬ 
place objects, and in the hands of its most skill¬ 
ful masters is sometimes weak, uncertain, false. 
Combine it with the graphic art, and how'the 
page brightens. Well have our fathers called it 
the art of Illumination. Most books without iU 
lustrations arc hut half written; and with the in¬ 
creased and increasing fncilitics of art, the read¬ 
ing public will soon begin to demand it as their 
due, and pass by with disdain the incomplete 
narrative which is given only in words. This 
must and will become, par extxllence -, the age of 
Illustrated Literature. 

The details of Porte Crayon’s experiences in 
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THE MAGIC TOWER. 


subterranean sketching are not without interest. 
On going into the cave, generally after an early 
breakfast, he took some one with him to assist 
in carrying in candles, and so on, and in illum¬ 
inating the different apartments. This accom¬ 
plished he sent his companion out, and had the 
cavern to himself, with his thoughts for company. 

u I had visited the place,” said he, “ when a 
mere boy, and supposed that the keenness of my 
appreciation of its wonders would have been 


blunted by that circumstance, as well as by the 
years of travel and adventure that have follow¬ 
ed. I was gratified to find I was mistaken. It 
seemed rather that time and cultivation had mel¬ 
lowed the sensibilities and increased the power 
of vision, 4Jor did familiarity with its details 
diminish my astonishment; on the contrary, at 
each visit wonder seemed to grow upon me. So 
different from what we are accustomed to see, so 
infinite in its variety, every flash of light devel- 
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oping some new field wherein the imagination 
might revel, eveiy change of position suggesting 
some new theme for the fancy to seize upon. 
Hod there been a concealed spectator near, when 
I was endeavoring to choose a point from which 
to make a sketch, he must have been highly 
amused at my ludicrous indecision. I arranged 
iny candles and rearranged them. I ran up and 
down. I could not choose, and was forced fre¬ 
quently to laugh aloud at my own absurdity. I lay 
fiat on the soft clay floor, with my sketch-book 
before me. I perched myself on the round head 
of some giant stalagmite. I climbed up the 
walls, and squeezed myself into damp niches. 
More miserable than the ass, I had a hundred 
bundles of hay to choose from, and the regret at 
what I missed seemed to more than counterbal¬ 
ance the satisfaction I felt in the sketches actu¬ 
ally made. Not unfrequently I forgot my draw¬ 
ing entirely, and would 6it looking with all the 
intensity of eyes and soul, as if endeavoring to 
comprehend more fully the wonderful creations 
by which I was surrounded. Canst thou read, 
O philosopher, what is written on these eternal 
tablets? The percolation of water through 
limestone strata for ten thousand years—and 
nothing more? 

“The last sketch I made,” continued Mr. 
('rayon, “ is a most singular one. In arranging 
the lights to show the huge mass called the Magic 
Tower to the greatest advantage, I observed two 
gigantic figures standing in deep shade, but 
strongly relieved, against the illuminated wall. 
They stood so statue-like, and so complete was 
the illusion, that I felt some hesitation in repre¬ 
senting them, fearing that I might be suspected 
of condescending to an artistic trick. Although 
wonderful stories are often prefaced in the same 
manner, it rarely happens that any opportunity 
of telling them is neglected, notwithstanding the 
risk incurred to the reputation of the teller. So 
here go the statues, at all hazards. While I was 
at work upon them two boys entered with a pot 
of hot coffee, which had been sent to me by ar¬ 
rangement. No sooner had they looked about 
them, than both started with surprise, and re¬ 
marked on the giants, as they called them. By 
my pocket thermometer I ascertained the tem¬ 
perature of the cave to be about 53i degrees 
Fahrenheit, and although I sometimes remained 
in it from eight to ten hours at a time, I never 
felt the slightest discomfort from the dampness 
or any other cause. One morning, having risen 
before daylight, I went to work at a point not 
more than a hundred or a hundred and fifty feet 
from the entrance. Here Lb u fie red greatly from 
ithe cold, as the external air was at that time in 
the morning very frosty, and I was near enough 
to the entrance of the cave to feel its influence.” 

The length of the cave in a straight line is 
about sixteen hundred feet; but the aggregate 
•of all its branches and windings is near three 
thousand. It is said to have been discovered 
•in 1804 by one Bernard Weyer, a hunter, while 
in search of some lost traps. Crayon, however, 
tells us that he was credibly informed that Weyer 


was not the actual discoverer, but some one else 
whose name he unfortuately forgets. It makes 
no difference. Not all the historians nor indig¬ 
nant poets who have written, or will write, can 
ever restore to Columbus the lost honor of nam¬ 
ing the New World; and Weyers Cave will be 
called Weyer’s Cave till the end of time, in spite 
of any right or knowledge to the contrary. 

During the period of Mr. Crayon’s entomb¬ 
ment the ladies began to grow restless, and 
seemed likely to fall a prey to ennui. As often 
as he returned to the hotel, he promised them 
a speedy termination of his labors; and as often 
as he re-entered the cave, he forgot them and 
all the rest of the superficial world. One even¬ 
ing he was surprised and gratified to find them 
in a state of high good humor; and, in answer 
to his apologies for detaining them so much 
longer than he had promised, he was assured 
that they would cheerfully remain a day or two 
longer if he wished it; they could amuse them¬ 
selves very well, and were in no hurry to get to 
Staunton. 

“And now, Cousin Porte,” lisped Minnie, 
“we want your judgment on a question of 
taste.” 

Porte Crayon, charmed by their complaisance, 
and flattered by the appeal, signified liis readi¬ 
ness to sit in judgment. 

“While you were in the cave,” continued 
Minnie, “ we were perishing with ennui and for 
something to do. We ordered the carriage and 
drove to Port Republic, w'here we made some 
purchases, and we want you to decide w'hich is 
prettiest;” and thereupon each of the young 
ladies drew from her work-basket a wax doll, 
and held it up for Porte’s inspection, producing 
at the same time sundry bits of gay-colored cal¬ 
ico and cotton lace. “ Mine,” said Minnie, with 
great animation, “is to be dressed in red, and 
Dora’s in green, and Fanny’s is to have a block 
velvet polka!” 

“ And so,” said Porte Crayon, recovering his 
utterance, “you’ve deliberately gone back to 
playing with doll-habies ?” 

“ Why, Porte! How absurd! These are not 
for ourselves; they are intended as presents for 
the children at home. You certainly do not 
suppose that we could be amused with dolls!” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Porte. “ I beg your 
pardon. I was frightened. Indeed I am glad 
it is explained; but you were so earnest and so 
gleeful.” 

“ Well, and have you not often told ns that 
the secret of happiness was in always having 
something to do, and in doing that something 
with zeal and cheerfulness ?” 

Mr. Crayon was mollified at hearing himself 
quoted—“ Every thing that I say is not thrown 
away,” thought he; “ some of it sticks.” 

“And now, Porte, that's a good cousin; sit 
down, and tell us something more about the 
cave while we cany on our sewing.” 

Mr. Crayon drew up his chair complacently. 
“ This, young ladies, is a favorable occasion to 
explain to you my theory in regard to the opti- 
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cal delusions in the cave when the lights were 
put out. The optic nerves—” “ I say, Fanny, 

hand me the scissors”—“Are you listening?” 
said Crayon. 44 Certainly; you said nerves ”— 
“ The reason why, upon the first extinguishment 
of the lights, the intensity of the darkness is not 
appreciated, is—” “Now, Minnie, would you 
advise me to trim this skirt with white or black ?” 
—“ Are you listening to me ?” inquired Crayon, 
with some heat of manner. “To be sure we 
are, and very much interested; you said is.” 
—“The reason, then, of this phenomenon is, 
that the optic nerves—” “ Oh! Dora, don’t for 

the world cut that bias; you’ll waste all the 
green calico!”—“ Now, seriously, young ladies,” 
said Crayon reddening, “I am endeavoring to 
give you some scientific information which may 
be highly useful, and will be at least ornament¬ 
al, if perchance in society this subject should be 
introduced—” “How elegant! oh! oh!” ex¬ 
claimed Minnie; “ it will be charming. It will 
be too sweet in this red dress. Diddle diddle, 
diddle diddle, diddle diddle,” sung she, dancing 
the doll over the work-table, in an ecstacy of de¬ 
light.—“May the deuce take them all!” said 
Porte Crayon, rising indignantly and stalking 
out of the room. “ Such is the fate of all who, 
in the simplicity of their hearts, volunteer to 
benefit or instruct the world !” 

Presently he burst into a good-humored laugh. 
41 After all, didn’t Chief Justice Marshall play 
marbles, after presiding in the Supreme Court; 
ay, and enjoy the game, too, as much as any of 
the boys?” 

Crayon put his head in at the open door— 
44 Girls, I ask pardon for my impatient exclam¬ 
ation just now! Amuse yourselves, while I 
seek a subject for another sketch.” 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 


SAINT HELENA. 

N the 9th of August, 1815, the Northumber¬ 
land, with the accompanying squadron, set 
sail for St. Helena. The fleet consisted of ten 
vessels. As the ships were tacking, to get out 
of the Channel, the Emperor stood upon the deck 
of the Northumberland, and watched with an anx¬ 
ious eye to catch a last glimpse of his beloved 
France. At last a sudden lifting of the clouds 
presented the coast to view. 44 France! France!” 
spontaneously burst from the lips of all the French 
on board. 

The Emperor gazed for a moment in silence 
npon the land over which he had so long and go 
gloriously reigned. He then, uncovering his 
head, bowed to the distant hills, and said, with 
deep emotion, 44 Jxmd of the brave, I salute thee! 
Farewell I France farewell /” * 

The effect npon all present was electric. The' 
English officers, moved by this instinctive and 
sublime adieu, involuntarily uncovered their 
heads, profoundly respecting the grief of their 
illustrious captive. The English government, 
true to its unwavering policy, had given orders 


that the Emperor’s imperial title should not be 
recognized, but that he should be addressed and 
treated simply as General Bonaparte. This was 
an outrage to the rights of nations, and an insult 
to greatness crushed by misfortune. 

The Emperor, with extraordinary fortitude, 
resigned himself to his new situation. Though, 
in self-respect, he could not assent to the insult¬ 
ing declaration of the English ministers that he 
had been but an usurper , and the French nation 
rebels , he opposed the effect of these instructions 
with such silent dignity as to command general 
respect and homage. Such was the magical in¬ 
fluence of his genius, as displayed in all his 
words and actions, that each day he became the 
object of more exalted admiration and reverence. 

He breakfasted alone in his cabin, and passed 
the day until four o’clock in reading or convers¬ 
ing with those of his companions whom he in¬ 
vited to his room. At four o’clock he dressed for 
dinner, and came into the general cabin, where 
he frequently amused himself for half an hour 
with a game of chess. At five o’clock the Ad¬ 
miral came and invited him to dinner. The 
Emperor, having no taste for convivial habits, 
had seldom during his extraordinarily laborious 
life allowed himself more than fifteen minutes at 
the dinner table. Here the courses alone occu¬ 
pied over an hour. Then an hour or two more 
were loitered away at the wine. Napoleon, out 
of respect to the rest of the company, remained 
at the table until the close of the rbgular courses. 
His two valets stood behind his chair and served 
him. He ate very frugally, and of the most sim¬ 
ple dishes; never expressing either censure or 
approbation of the food which was provided. At 
the hour w r hen ladies in England w ithdraw from 
the table he invariably retired. As the Emperor 
left the whole company rose, and continued 
standing until he had passed from the room. It 
was the instinctive homage of generous men to 
the greatest of mankind, resigning himself sub¬ 
limely to unparalleled misfortunes. Some one 
of his suite, in turn, each day accompanied him 
upon deck. Here he walked for an hour or two, 
conversing cheerfully and cordially with his 
friends, and with any others whom he happened 
to encounter on board the ship. 

Without the slightest reserve he spoke of all 
the events of his past career—of his conflicts, his 
triumphs, and his disasters. In these utterances 
from the fullness of the heart, he never mani¬ 
fested the least emotion of bitterness or of irri¬ 
tability toward those who had opposed him. Such 
was the Emperor’s uniform course of life during 
the voyage of ten weeks. 

44 He had won,” says Lamartine, 44 the admira¬ 
tion of the English crew, by the ascendency of 
his name, by the contrast between his power of 
yesterday and his present captivity, as well as by 
the calm freedom of his attitude. Jailers them¬ 
selves are accessible to the radiance of glory and 
grandeur that beams from the captive. A great 
name is an universal majesty. The vanquished 
reigned over his conquerors.” 

There were several Italians on board the ship, 
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and there were also some midshipmen and com¬ 
mon sailors who spoke French fluently. Napo¬ 
leon seemed pleased in calling these to him, and 
employing them as interpreters. One day he 
]>erceived the master of the vessel, who, as pilot, 
was responsible for her safe conduct, but who, 
not having the honor of an epaulet, was not ad¬ 
mitted to the society of Admiral Cockbum and 
his suite. The Emperor entered into a long con¬ 
versation with the man, was pleased with his in¬ 
telligence, and, in conclusion, said, “ Come and 
dine with me to-morrow.” 

The poor master, astonished and bewildered, 
stammered out, in reply, “ The Admiral and my 
captain will not like a master to sit at their ta¬ 
ble.” 

“Very well,” answered the Emperor, “if 
they do not, so much the worse for them; you 
shall dine with me in my cabin.” 

When the Admiral rejoined the Emperor, and 
was informed of what had passed, he very gra¬ 
ciously remarked that any one invited by Gen¬ 
eral Bonaparte to the honor of sitting at his ta¬ 
ble was, by this circumstance alone, placed above 
all the ordinary rules of discipline and of eti¬ 
quette. He then sent for the master, and assured 
him that he would be welcome to dinner the 
next day. 

This unaffected act, so entirely in accordance 
with the whole life of the Emperor, but so as¬ 
tounding on board an English man-of-war, was 
with electric rapidity circulated through the ship. 
Evety sailor felt that there was a bond of union 
between him and the Emperor. The soldiers of 
the 53d regiment, who w’ere on their passage to 
St. Helena to guard his prison, and the crew of 
the ship, were all from that hour apparently as 


devoted to him as French soldiers and French 
sailors would have been. 

After walking for a time upon the deck, the 
Emperor usually took his seat upon a gun, which 
was ever after called the Emperor’s gun, when 
sometimes for hours he would converse with great 
animation and cheerfulness. An interested group 
ever gathered around him. Las Cases was in 
the habit of recording in his journal these con¬ 
versations. Napoleon ascertaining this fact, 
called for his journal, read a few pages, and 
then decided to beguile the weariness of the 
voyage by dictating the prominent events of his 
life. 

October 7. The fleet met a French ship. An 
officer of the Northumberland visited her, and 
told the astonished captain that they had fhe 
Emperor on board, and were conveying him to 
St. Helena. The French captain sadly replied, 
“You have robbed us of our treasure. You have 
taken away him who knew how to govern us ac¬ 
cording to our taste and manners.” 

The Emperor continued to beguile the weary 
hours of each day in dictating the memoirs of 
his campaigns. “ When he commenced his daily 
dictations,” says Las Cases, “after considering 
foj a few moments, he would rise, pace the floor, 
and then begin to dictate. He spoke as- if by 
inspiration; places, dates, phrases—he stopped 
at nothing.” 

October 15. Just as the evening twilight was 
fading away, a man at the mast-head shouted 
“ Land /” In the dim distance could be faintly 
discerned a hazy cloud, which w r as suspended as 
the pall of death over the gloomy prison and the 
grave of the Emperor. About noon of the next 
day the Northumberland cast anchor in the harbor 
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of St. Helena. The Emperor, through his glass, 
gazed with an unchanged countenance upon the 
bleak and storm-drenched rock. Rugged peaks, 
black and verdureless, towered to the clouds. A 
straggling village adhered to the sides of a vast 
ravine. Every shelf in the rocks, every aper¬ 
ture, and the brow of every hill, were planted 
with cannon. It was now about a hundred days 
since the Emperor had left France, and seventy 
days since sailing from England. The command 
of the British ministers was peremptory that the 
Emperor should not be permitted to land until 
his prison on shore was made secure for him. 
Admiral Cockburn, however, proudly refused to 
be the executioner of such barbarity. With un¬ 
concealed satisfaction he informed the Frencli 
gentlemen that he would take upou himself the 
responsibility of seeing them all landed the next 
day. 

St. Helena is a conglomeration of rocks, ap¬ 


MAP or ST. HELENA. 


parently hove, by volcanic fires, from the bosom 
of the ocean. It is six thousand miles from Eu¬ 
rope, and twelve hundred miles from the near¬ 
est point of land on the coast of Africa. This 
gloomy rock, ten miles long and six broad, placed 
beneath the rays of a tropical sun, emerges like 
a castle from the waves, presenting to the sen, 
throughout its circuit, but an immense perpen¬ 
dicular wall, from six hundred to twelve hundred 
feet high. There are but three narrow openings 
in these massive cliffs by which a ship can ap¬ 
proach the island. These are all strongly forti¬ 
fied. The island at this time contained five 
hundred white inhabitants, about two hundred 
of whom were soldiers. There w’ere also three 
hundred slaves. The climate is very unhealthy, 
liver complaint and dysentery rnging fearfully. 
44 There is no instance,” says Montholon, 44 of a 
native or a slave having reached the age of fifty 
years.” 

October 16. Late in 
the afternoon the Em¬ 
peror, with some of 
his companions, en¬ 
tered a boat, and was 
conveyed on shore. 
Before leaving the ship 
he sent for the cap¬ 
tain, kindly took leave 
of him, and requested 
him to convey his 
thanks to the officers 
and crew. The whole 
ship’s company was as¬ 
sembled on the quar¬ 
ter-deck and on the 
gangways to witness 
his departure. The 
tears of sympathy glis¬ 
tened in many eyes 
quite unused to weep. 
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It was a funereal scene, and the sacred silence 
of the burial reigned, as the Emperor passed 
from the ship and was conveyed by the strong 
arms of the rowers to his dreary prison and his 
tomb. | 

The sun had sunk beneath the waves, and 
twilight had faded away, as the Emperor landed 
and walked through the craggy street of James- 
toivn. In this miserable village a small unfur¬ 
nished room had been obtained for England’s 
imperial captive. Ilis friends put up his iron 
camp-bedstead, spread upon it a mattress, and 
placed in the room a few other articles of fur¬ 
niture which they had brought from the ship. 
Sentinels, with their bayoneted muskets, guarded 
the windows and the door of the prisoner. All 
the inhabitants of Jamestown crowded around 
the house to catch a glimpse of the man whose 
name alone inspired all the combined despot¬ 
isms of Europe w'ith terror. Gloomy night had 
now darkened over the dismal scene, and the 
damp ocean wind moaned along the craggy 
streets. Napoleon was silent, calm, and sad. 
He soon dismissed his attendants, extinguished 
his light, and threw himself upon his mattress 
for such repose as could then and there be found. 1 
Such was the first night of the Ein]>eror Napo- | 
leon at St. Helena. The mind lingers in the 
contemplation of its mournful sublimity. 

Upon this barren rock, about three miles from 
Jamestown, and fifteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, there was a ravine called Long- i 
wood, situated in the midst of crags and peaks 
of rock which nearly encircled it. In this w ild , 
and desolate chasm, almost destitute of verdure, | 
and where a few dwarfed and storm-twisted | 


gum-trees added to the loneliness of the scene, 
there was a dilapidated hut. It had been orig¬ 
inally a cow-house. Subsequently it had re¬ 
ceived some repairs, and had occasionally Ijeen 
used as a temporary retreat from the stifling heat 
of Jamestown. This spot had been selected for 
the residence of the captive. It w'as detached 
from the inhabited parts of the island, was most 
distant from those portions of the coast acces¬ 
sible by boats, “ which,” says Admiral Cockbum, 
“the Governor considers it of importance to 
keep from the view of General Bonaparte,” and 
an extent of level ground presented itself suit¬ 
able for exercise. 

Octobfr 17. At six o’clock this morning the 
Emperor rode on horseback, accompanied by 
Admiral Cockbum and General Bertrand, to 
view the dismal gorge which was to be his prison 
and his tomb. When he gazed upon the awful 
doom prepared for him, his heart was smitten 
with dismay. But in dignified silence he strug¬ 
gled aguinst the anguish of his spirit. The hut 
was so dilapidated and so small, that it would 
require a ihonth or two at least devoted to re¬ 
pairs, before it could be rendered in any degree 
habitable for the Emperor and his companions. 
In the Admiral’s next communication to the 
British government he wrote: 

“ I am sorry' to add that General Bonaparte, 
since he has landed here, has appeared less re¬ 
signed to his fate, and has expressed himself 
more dissatisfied with the lot decreed him than 
lie did before. This, however, I merely attribute 
to the first effects cf the general sterile appear¬ 
ance of this island around where he now resides, 
and the little prospect it yields himself and fol- 
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THE BRIARS. 


lowers of meeting with any of those amusements 
and enjoyments to which they have been accus¬ 
tomed.” 

At the same time the Admiral wrote that the 
force of men and ships which he had with him 
was not sufficient to hold the captive in security. 
He asked for two more vessels of war. 

As Napoleon, in great dejection, was return¬ 
ing from Longwood, extremely reluctant again 
to occupy his narrow room in Jamestown, sur¬ 
rounded by sentinels and the eurious crowd, he 
observed a little secluded farm-house, at a place 
called 77\e Briars , and inquired if he could not 
take refuge there until Longwood should be pre¬ 
pared for his residence. A very worthy man, 
Mr. Balcombe, resided at this place with his 
family. The house was of one story, and con¬ 
sisted of but five rooms. Mr. Balcombe, how¬ 
ever, cordially offered a room to the Emperor. 
At the distance of a few yards from the dwell¬ 
ing there was a small pavilion or summer-house, 
consisting of one room on the ground-floor and 
two small garrets above. Napoleon, not willing 
to incommode the family, selected this for his 
abode. The Admiral consented to this arrange¬ 
ment, and here, therefore, the Emperor fixed 
his residence. His camp-bed was put up in this 
lower room. Here he ate, slept, read, and dic¬ 
tated. Las Cases and his son crept into one of 
the garrets. Marchand, Napoleon’s first valet- 
de-chambre, occupied the other. Mr. Bal- 
combe's family consisted of himself, wife, and 


four children, two sons and two daughters. One 
of these daughters, Elizabeth, afterward Mrs. 
Abeel, has since recorded some very pleasing 
reminiscences of her childish interviews with 
the Emperor. 

“The earliest idea,” says Mrs. Abeel, “I had 
of Napoleon, was that of a huge ogre or giant, 
with one large flaming red eye in the midst of 
his forehead, and long teeth protruding from his 
mouth, with w'hich he tore to pieces and devour¬ 
ed naughty little girls. I had rather grown out 
of this first opinion of Napoleon; but, if less 
childish, my terror of him was still hardly di¬ 
minished. The name of Bonaparte was still 
associated in my mind with every thing that was 
bad and horrible. I had heard the most atro¬ 
cious crimes imputed to him; and if I had learn¬ 
ed to consider him as a human being, I yet be¬ 
lieved him to be the worst that had ever existed. 
Nor was I singular in these feelings. They 
were participated by many much older and wiser 
than myself; I might say, perhaps, by a majority 
of the English nation. Most of the newspapers 
of the day described him as a demon. All those 
of his own country who lived in England were, 
of course/his bitter enemies; and from these 
two sources we alone formed our opinion of 
him. 

“ How vividly I recollect my feelings of dread, 
mingled with admiration, as I now first looked 
upon him whom I had learned to fear so much ! 
Napoleon’s position on horseback, by adding 
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height to his figure, supplied all that was want¬ 
ing to make me think him the most majestic 
person I had ever seen. He was deadly pale, 
and I thought his features, though cold and im¬ 
movable, and somewhat stern, were exceedingly 
beautiful. He seated himself on one of our cot¬ 
tage chairs, and after scanning our little apart¬ 
ment with his eagle glance, he complimented 
mamma on the pretty situation of the Briars. 
When once he began to speak, his fascinating 
smile and kind manner removed every vestige 
of the fear with which I had hitherto regarded 
him. His manner was so unaffectedly kind and 
amiable, that in a few days I felt perfectly at 
ease in his society, and looked upon him more 
os a companion of my own age than as the 
mighty warrior at whose name the world grew 
pale. 

“ I never met with any one who bore childish 
liberties so well as Napoleon. He seemed to 
enter into every sort of mirth or fun with the 
glee of a child, and though I have often tried 
his patience severely, I never knew him lose his 
temper, or fall back upon his rank or age to 
shield himself from the consequences of his own 
familiarity or of his indulgence to me. I looked 
upon him, indeed, when with him, almost as a 
brother or companion of my own age, and all 
the cautions I received, and my own resolutions 
to treat him with more respect and formality, 
were put to flight the moment I came within the 
influence of his arch smile and laugh.” 

The Emperor seemed to enjoy very much the 
society of these children. He showed them the 
souvenirs which he cherished. Among them 
was a miniature of his idolized son. The beau¬ 
tiful infant was kneeling in prayer, and under¬ 
neath were the words, “ 1 pray the good God for 
my father , my mother , and my country” 


As night approached the Emperor retired to 
his solitary and unfurnished room. It had two 
doors facing each other, one on each of two of 
its sides, and two windows, one on each of the 
other sides. The windows had neither shutters 
nor curtains. One or two chairs were brought 
into the room, and the Emperor’s iron bedstead 
was adjusted by his valets. Night, with undis¬ 
turbed silence and profound solitude, darkened 
the scene. The damp night wind moaned through 
the loose and rattling casement near the Emper¬ 
or’s bed. Las Cases, after attempting to bar¬ 
ricade the window to protect Napoleon from the 
night air, climbed with his son to the garret, the 
dimensions of which were but seven feet square. 
The two valets wrapped themselves in their 
cloaks, and threw themselves upon the ground 
before each of the doors. An English orderly 
officer slept in Mr. Balcombe’s house, and some 
soldiers were placed as sentinels around the pa¬ 
vilion, to prevent the Emperor from escaping. 
Such was the situation of Napoleon the first 
night at the Briars. 

October 18. The Emperor breakfasted, with¬ 
out table-cloth or plates, upon the remains of 
the preceding day’s dinner. He immediately 
resumed the same mode of life which he had 
adopted on board the Northumberland. Even- 
hour had its appointed duty. In reading, dic¬ 
tation, and conversation with his French com¬ 
panions, all of whom were permitted to see him 
every day, even the captivity of St. Helena be¬ 
came for a time quite endurable. The Emperor 
had sufficient command over himself to appear 
cheerful, and bore all his privations and indig¬ 
nities in silence. 

October 20. The Emperor invited the son of 
Las Cases, about fourteen years of age, to break¬ 
fast with him. The lad displayed so much in- 
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telligence in reply to questions which were pro¬ 
posed respecting his teachers and his studies, 
that Napoleon, turning to Las Cases, said, 

** What a rising generation I leave behind me. 
This is all my work. The merits of the French 
youth will be a sufficient revenge to me. On 
beholding the work, all must render justice to 
the workmen; and the perverted judgment or 
bad faith of declaimers must fall before my 
deeds. If I had thought only of myself and 
continuing my own power, as has been continu¬ 
ally asserted, I should have endeavored to hide 
learning under a bushel; instead of which, I de¬ 
voted myself to the propagation of knowledge. 
And yet the youth of France have not enjoyed 
all the benefits which I intended that they should. 
My university, according to the plan I had con¬ 
ceived, was a masterpiece in its combinations, 
and would have been such in its national re¬ 
sults.” 

October 24. AD the friends of the Emperor 
were assembled around him, and were finding a 
melancholy solace in narrating to each other 
their privations and sufferings. 

Las Cases thus describes their situation: “ The 
Emperor Napoleon, who but lately possessed 
such boundless power, and disposed of so many 
crowns, now occupies a wretched hovel a few 
feet square, perched upon a rock, unprovided 
with furniture, and without either shutters or 
curtains to the windows. This place must serve 
him for bedchamber, dressing-room, dining¬ 
room, study, and sitting-room; and he is obliged 
to go out when it is necessary to have this one 
apartment cleaned. His meals, consisting of a 
few wretched dishes, are brought to him from a 
distance, as if he were a criminal in a dungeon. 
He is absolutely in want of the necessaries of 
life. The bread and wine are not such as we 
have been accustomed to, and are so bad that 
wo loathe to touch them. Water, coffee, butter, 
oil, and other articles, are either not to be pro¬ 
cured or are scarcely fit for use. A bath, which 
is so necessary to the Emperor's health, is not 
to be had; and he is deprived of the exercise 
of riding on horseback. 

“ His friends and servants are two miles dis¬ 
tant from him, and are not suffered to approach 
his person without being accompanied by a sol¬ 
dier. They are compeUed to pass the night at 
a guard-house if they return beyond a certain 
hour, or if any mistake occur in the pass-word, 
which happens almost daily. Thus, on the 
summit this frightful rock, we are equally 
exposed to the severity of man and the rigor of 
nature.” 

As each one told his tale of grievances, the 
Emperor—who thus far had borne his wrongs 
with an uncomplaining and a serene spirit—was 
roused. With warmth he exclaimed, 

“For what infamous treatment are we re¬ 
served ! This is the anguish of death! To in¬ 
justice and violence they now add insult and 
protracted torment. If I were so hateful to 
them, why did they not get rid of me ? A few 
musket-balls in my heart or head would have 
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done the business, and there would at least 
have been some energy in the crime. Were it 
not for you, and above aU for your wives, I 
would receive from them nothing but the pay 
of a private soldier! How can the monarchs of 
Europe permit the sacred character of sover¬ 
eignty to be violated in my person ? Do they 
not see that they are, with their own hands, 
working their own destruction at St. Helena? 
I entered their capitals victorious, and had 1 
cherished such sentiments what would have be¬ 
come of them ? They styled me their brother: 
and I had become so, by the choice of the peo¬ 
ple, the sanction of victory, the character of re¬ 
ligion, and the alliance of their policy and their 
blood. Do they imagine that the good sense 
of nations is blind to their conduct? And what 
do they expect fyom it? At aU events make 
your complaints, gentlemen! Let indignant 
Europe hear them! Complaints from me would 
be beneath my dignity and character. I must 
command or be silent.” 

The next morning the captain of one of the 
vessels of the squadron, who was about to re¬ 
turn to Europe, called upon the Emperor. In 
glowing and rapid utterance Napoleon reiterated 
his protest against the cruel treatment to which 
he was subjected, requesting the captain to com¬ 
municate his remonstrance to the British Min¬ 
isters. Las Cases immediately made a memo¬ 
randum of his remarks, as nearly as he could 
catch the words, and placed it in the hands of 
the officer, who promised punctually to fulfill 
his mission. The memorandum was as follows: 

“ The Emperor desires, by the return of the 
next vessel, to receive some account of his wife 
and son, and to be informed whether the latter 
is stiU Dving. He takes this opportunity of re¬ 
peating, and conveying to the British govern¬ 
ment, the protestations which he has already 
made against the extraordinary measures adopt¬ 
ed toward him. 

“ 1. The Government has declared him a 
prisoner of war. The Emperor is not a pris¬ 
oner of war. His letter to the Prince Regent, 
which he wrote and communicated to Captain 
Maitland before he went on board the Belle- 
rophon, sufficiently proves, to the whole world, 
the resolutions and the sentiments of confi¬ 
dence which induced him freely to place him¬ 
self under the English flag. The Emperor 
might, had he pleased, have agreed to quit 
France only on stipulated conditions with re¬ 
gard to himself. But he disdained to mingle 
personal considerations with the great interests 
with which his mind was constantly occupied. 
He might have placed himself at the disposal 
of the Emperor Alexander, who had been his 
friend; or of the Emperor Francis, who was his 
father-in-law. But confiding in the justice of 
the English nation, he desired no other protec¬ 
tion than its laws afforded; and renouncing pub¬ 
lic affairs, he sought no other countiy than that 
which was governed by fixed laws, independent 
of private will. 

“ 2. Had the Emperor reaUy been a prisoner 
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of war, the rights which civilized governments 
possess over such a prisoner are limited by the 
law of nations, and terminate with the war it¬ 
self. 

“3. If the English government considered 
the Emperor, though arbitrarily, as a prisoner 
of war, the rights of that government were then 
limited by public law, or else—as there existed 
no cartel between the two nations during the 
war—it might have adopted toward him the 
principles of savages, who put their prisoners 
to death. This proceeding would have been 
more humane, and more conformable to justice, 
than that of sending him to this horrible rock. 
Death, inflicted on board the Bellerophon in the 
Plymouth Roads, would have been a blessing 
compared with the treatment to which he is 
now subjected. 

“We have traveled over the most desolate 
countries of Europe, but none is to be compared 
to this barren rock. Deprived of every thing 
that can render life supportable, it is calculated 
only to renew perpetually the anguish of death. 
The first principles of Christian morality, and 
that great duty imposed on man to pursue his 
fate, whatever it may be, may withhold him 
from terminating, with his own hand, his wretch¬ 
ed existence. The Emperor regards it as his 
glory to live in obedience to these principles. 
But if the British Ministers should persist in 
their course of injustice and violence toward 
him, he would consider it a happiness if they 
would put him to death.” 

Dreary days lingered away at the Briars 
while multitudes of laborers were busy in re¬ 
pairing and enlarging Longwood for the Em¬ 
peror and his companions. All the building 
materials had to be carried on the shoulders of 
the workmen up the steep sides of the rock. 
Notwithstanding the utmost efforts of the Ad¬ 
miral the work advanced very slowly. The 
Emperor, by his resignation to his dreadful fate, 
his cheerfulness, and his, at times, joyous com¬ 
panionship with the children, had won the affec¬ 
tion of all the Balcombe family. 

“ At the end of the grapery,” says Mrs. Abeel, 
“was an arbor. To this spot—which was so 
sheltered as to be cool in the most sultry weather 
—Napoleon was much attached. He would 
sometimes convey his papers there as early as 
four o’clock in the morning, and employ him¬ 
self until breakfast-time in writing, and, when 
tired of his pen, in dictating to Las Cases. No 
one was ever permitted to intrude upon him 
when there. From this prohibition I, however, 
w as exempt at the Emperor’s own desire. Even 
when he was in the act of dictating a sentence 
to Las Coses he would answer my call, ‘ Come 
and unlock the garden door;* and I was always 
admitted and welcomed with a smile.” 

One evening, after minutely examining a lit¬ 
tle traveling cabinet he had with him, he pre¬ 
sented it to Las Cases, saying— 

“ I have had it in my possession a long time. 
I made use of it on the morning of the battle 
of Austerlitz. It must go to your son Eman¬ 


uel. When he is thirty or forty years old wc 
shall be no more. This will but enhance the 
value of the gift. He will say, when he shows 
it, ‘The Emperor Napoleon gave this to my 
father at St. Helena!’ ” 

He then spoke of the singular developments 
he found upon his return from Elba—of the in¬ 
gratitude of individuals who had formerly en¬ 
joyed his favor. Many letters from these in¬ 
dividuals to the friends of the Bourbons were 
placed in his hands. 

“ My first impulse,” said Napoleon, “ was to 
withdraw protection from these persons, and to 
order their letters to be printed. A second 
thought restrained me. We are so volatile, so 
inconstant, so easily led away, that, after all, J 
could not be certain that those very people had 
not really and spontaneously come back to my 
sendee. In that case, I should have been pun¬ 
ishing them at the very time when they were 
returning to their duty. I thought it better to 
seem to know nothing of the matter, and I or¬ 
dered all their letters to be burned.” 

October 31. The Emperor had now been at 
Briars a fortnight. His friends had made his 
situation a little more comfortable. A tent was 
spread, which prolonged his one apartment. 
His cook took up his abode at Briars; so that 
it was no longer necessary to transport his food, 
after it was cooked, a mile and a half. Table- 
linen and a sendee of plate was taken from the 
trunks. Still the hours dragged heavily. The 
Emperor spent most of his time within doors, 
with his books, his pen, and his companions. 
He retired very late at night. Unless he did 
so he awoke in the night, and then, to divert 
his mind from sorrowful reflections, it was ne¬ 
cessary for him to rise and read. 

Annoyances, however, were strangely multi¬ 
plied. Almost every day some new rule of gen¬ 
eral suneillance was adopted. The English 
authorities seemed to be tormented with an in¬ 
sane dread of the Emperors escape from a rock 
more than a thousand miles distant from any 
land; while sentinels, by day and by night, 
paced around his frail tent, and ships of war 
cruised along the shores. The grandeur of 
Napoleon was never more conspicuous than in 
the vigilance with which he was guarded by his 
foes. All the monarchies of Europe stood in 
dread of one single captive. They knew full 
well that the hearts of the oppressed people in 
all lands would beat with tumultuous joy at the 
sound of his voice. Every movement of the 
Emperor was watched. A telegraph signal was 
established which reported in town every thing 
which occurred at the Briars. The French 
gentlemen could not communicate with Napo¬ 
leon in his room without being accompanied 
by an English sergeant. This state of things 
led the Emperor to request Las Cases to direct 
a note to Admiral Cockburn, remonstrating 
against measures so harassing and so useless. 
General Bertrand was commissioned to convey 
the remonstrance to the Admiral. 

But General Bertrand, apprehensive that the 
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note would but cause irritation, and provoke 
more severe treatment, ventured not to fulfill 
his mission. At last the Emperor learned, to 
his surprise, that the note had not been deliv¬ 
ered. He was much displeased, and said to 
the Grand Marshal. 

“Your not delivering the note, if you were 
dissatisfied with its tenor, or if you regarded it 
as dictated by an impulse of anger, was a proof 
of your devotion to my interests. But this 
should only have been a delay of some hours. 
After this delay you ought to have spoken to 
me on the subject. You well know that I 
should have listened to you with attention, and 
should have agreed with your opinions, if you 
had proved to me that you were in the right. 
But to delay a fortnight without telling me that 
you had not executed the mission with which 
I charged you, is inexplicable. What have you 
to reply?” 

The Grand Marshal only answered that he 
thought that he had done well in not delivering 
the note, which he disliked both as to its inten¬ 
tion and its expression. 

“Perhaps you are right, Bertrand,” said Na¬ 
poleon. And then, after a few moments of pro¬ 
found thought, he added, “ Yes, Bertrand, you 
are right. Let my friends here complain; but my 
dignity and my character require of me silence.” 

General Bertrand then, in his own name, ad¬ 
dressed a letter to Admiral Cockbum, recapitu¬ 
lating their grievances. In conclusion, he said— 

“ It is greatly to be desired that the authori¬ 
ties would so conduct themselves toward the 
Emperor, as to banish from his mind all recol¬ 
lection of the painful position in which he is 
placed. I do not hesitate to say that it is such 
as barbarians even would be touched by, and 
hare consideration for. It can not be feared 
that any escape can be effected from this rock, 
almost every where inaccessible. Why can they 
not, if it be deemed necessary, increase the 
guard on the coast, and allow us to ramble over 
the island without restraint? It were also much 
to be wished that we might be lodged near the 
Emperor to bear him company.” 

The Admiral condescended to degrade him¬ 
self by heaping insults upon misfortune and help¬ 
lessness. He returned an answer containing the 
following expressions: 

“ Northumberland , St. Helena Roads, Not. 0,1815. 

“ Sir —I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date, by which 
you oblige me officially to explain to you, that I 
have no cognizance of any Emperor being actu¬ 
ally upon this island, or of any person possessing 
such dignity having come hither with me in the 
Northumberland. I do myself also the honor of 
stating to you, in reply to a part of your note, 
that it is incompatible with my instructions to 
permit of your passing beyond the established 
line of sentries without your being accompanied 
by an English officer.” 

It was surely insult enough for the English to 
refuse to address Napoleon by his imperial title, 
thus stigmatizing him as an usurper. But to in- 
Vol. X.—No. 55 .—C 


sist that the Emperor’s personal friends and sub¬ 
jects, who for many years had recognized him 
as the most powerful sovereign in Christendom, 
should insult him in a similar way, and thus 
condemn themselves as the accomplices of an 
usurper, was a refinement of barbarity hardly to 
be expected from civilized men. It is impossi¬ 
ble to refute the arguments used by the Emperor 
in defense of the imperial title. He had been 
constituted Emperor of France by a solemn act 
of coronation, and with the enthusiastic approval 
of the French people. It was as puerile in the 
English Ministry to attempt to ignore this title 
as it would be to speak of General Augustus 
Ctesar, or Colonel Charlemagne. The world has 
crushed the ignoble attempt in scorn. Who now 
thinks of calling the Emperor Napoleon General 
Bonaparte t And yet SirjGeorgc Cockbum car¬ 
ried this childish affectation so far as to pretend, 
in his official papers to the English Ministiy, to 
doubt who could be meant by the Emperor at St.' 
Helena. He wrote to Earl Bathurst: 

“ I beg permission to remark to your Lord- 
ship, upon this curious note, that although the 
tenor of it prevented my entering at all into the 
merits of M. de Bertrand’s statement, yet Gen¬ 
eral Bonaparte, if by the term 1 Emperor* he meant 
to designate that person, inhabits his present tem¬ 
porary residence wholly and solely in compliance 
with his own urgent and pointed request. 

“ I foil only detain your Lordship, however, 
while I add, that since my arrival in this island 
I have not ceased in my endeavors to render 
these people as comfortable as their situations and 
the existing circumstances would admit of.” * 

Captain Poppleton was placed as a spy and a 
guard in constant attendance upon the Emperor. 
His instructions contained the following direc¬ 
tions : 

“ The officer charged with this duty is not to 
absent himself from the premises where General 
Bonaparte maybe stayingmore than two hours at 
a time. He is to endeavor to prevent the slaves 
upon the island from approaching General Bona¬ 
parte, so as to render their being talked to by him 
likely. Whenever the General rides or walks 
beyond the boundaries where the sentries are 
placed, he is to be invariably attended by the ofr 

* That Napoleon waa contending for an Important prin¬ 
ciple, and that he was not influenced by puerile vanity in 
claiming the title of Emperor, ia proved beyond all con¬ 
troversy, by his readiness to assume an incognito , and 
take the name of General Duroc, or Colonel Meudon. But 
to this the English ministry would not consent. Evan the 
editor of Sir Hudson Lowe’s Narrative pronounces the 
course of the English Ministry upon this subject entirely 
unjustifiable. He says: 

41 It is, I think, difficult to refate the arguments used by 
Napoleon in favor of his right to be styled Emperor. We. 
indeed, had not recognised that title. But he was not the 
less Emperor of France. But there would have been no- 
difficulty in calling him ex-Emperor, which would suffi¬ 
ciently have expressed the history of the past and the farr 
of the present. Or the English Ministry might have 
promptly acceded to his own expressed wish to assume an 
incognito, and take the name of Baron Duroc or Colonel 
Meudon, which he himself more than once proposed; but 
Lord Bathurst, as tt will be seen, threw cold water on the 
suggestion, when It was communicated to him by Sir 
Hudson Lone."—Journal of Sir Hudson Lowe, vol. i. p. 47. 
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ficer. Should the General, during such rides or 
walks, approach the coast, the officer is requested 
to turn him in some other direction. He is like¬ 
wise to be particular in informing the Admiral 
whenever he observes any extraordinary move¬ 
ments among any of the Frenchmen; and is 
always to keep a dragoon in attendance, ready 
to send off at a moment’s warning. He is to 
take care that the General and all his attend¬ 
ants, after they are established at Longwood, are 
within the house at nine o’clock. 

November 8. The Emperor was fatigued and 
indisposed. Las Cases suggested a ride on 
horseback. Napoleon replied, 

“ I can never reconcile myself to the idea of 
having an English officer constantly at my side. 
I decidedly renounce riding on such conditions. 
Every thing in life must be reduced to calcula¬ 
tion. If the vexation arising from the sight of 
my jailer be greater than the advantage I can 
derive from riding, it is, of course, advisable to 
renounce the recreation altogether.** 

November 9. Las Cases, alarmed at the dejec¬ 
tion of the Emperor and his declining health, 
from want of exercise, inquired, with every ex¬ 
pression of respect and politeness, of the officer 
appointed as guard, if it were necessary for him 
literally to obey his instructions should the Em¬ 
peror merely take a ride round the house, ad¬ 
verting to the repugnance the Emperor must 
feel in being every moment reminded that he 
was a prisoner. 

The sympathies of the officer were moved, and 
he generously replied, “ My instructions are to 
follow General Bonaparte. But I will take upon 
myself the responsibility of not riding beside him 
in the grounds around the house.” 

Las Cases eagerly communicated the conver¬ 
sation to the Emperor. He replied, “ It is not 
conformable with my sense of duty to enjoy an 


advantage which may be the means of compro¬ 
mising an officer.” 

The Emperor judged with his accustomed 
wisdom as well as magnanimity. For soon the 
officer came hastening to Las Cases with the 
declaration that Admiral Cockbum had posi¬ 
tively prohibited him from granting the cap¬ 
tive such an indulgence. As this was men¬ 
tioned to the Emperor, he did not appear at all 
surprised, but quietly remarked that the horses 
might as well be returned, as they should have 
no use for them. Las Cases, exasperated by 
such cruelty on the part of the Admiral, said 
with warmth, “ I will go immediately and order 
them to be returned to the Admiral.” 

“ No,” said the Emperor calmly. “ You are 
now out of temper. It rarely happens that any 
thing is done well under such circumstances. It 
is always best to let the night pass over after the 
offense of the day.” 

November 10. The Emperor, with Las Cases, 
took quite a long walk. Returning he met Mrs. 
Balcombe, accompanied by Mrs. Stuart, a lady 
who was on her voyage to England from Bom¬ 
bay. While conversing with them some slaves, 
with heavy burdens on their shoulders, came toil¬ 
ing up the narrow path. Mrs. Balcombe, in rath¬ 
er an angry tone, ordered them to keep back. 
But the Emperor, making room for the slaves, 
turned, to Mrs. Balcombe, and said mildly, 

“ Respect the burden, madam.” 

Mrs. Stuart, who had been taught to regard 
Napoleon as a monster, was inexpressibly amazed 
by this touching incident. In a low tone of voice 
she exclaimed to her friend, “ What a counte¬ 
nance, and what a character! How different from 
what I had been led to expect!” 

November 13. The life at Briars was very reg¬ 
ular. Every day the Emperor dictated to Las 
Cases. Between three and four o’clock he de- 
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scended to the garden, and, walking up and 
down, dictated again to one of the gentlemen 
who came from the town for that purpose, and 
who wrote in the little arbor which is seen on the 
left in the preceding view of the Briars. At 
half-past five he left the garden, and continned 
his walk in the path which passed through the 
lawn in front of Mr. Balcombe’s house. In con¬ 
versation with friends he enjoyed this social prom¬ 
enade until dinner was announced. 

After dinner he returned to the garden, where 
he had his coffee brought to him. He occasion¬ 
ally made a friendly call upon Mr. Balcombe’s 
family, to whom he became much attached. He 
then continued his walk and conversation in the 
garden. When the evenings were serene, and 
illuminated by the moon, these conversations 
were continued until late in the night. 

“ The Emperor,” says Las Cases, “ was never 
more talkative, nor seemed more perfectly to for¬ 
get his cares, than during these moonlight walks. 
In the familiarity of the conversations which I 
thus enjoyed with him, he took pleasure in re¬ 
lating anecdotes of his boyhood, in describing the 
sentiments and illusions which diffused a charm 
over the early years of his youth, and in detail¬ 
ing the circumstances of his private life, since 
he played so distinguished a part on the great 
theatre of the world.” 

44 1 had intended,” said the Emperor one even¬ 
ing, 44 in order to secure the suitable education 
of the King of Rome, the establishment of the 
4 Institute of Meudon .’ There I proposed to as¬ 
semble the princes of the Imperial house, par¬ 
ticularly the sons of those branches of the fam¬ 
ily who had been raised to foreign thrones. In 
this Institution I intended that the princes should 
receive the attentions of private tuition, com¬ 
bined with the advantages of public education. 
These children, who were destined to occupy 
different thrones, and to govern different nations, 
would thus have acquired conformity of princi¬ 
ples, manners, and ideas. The better to facili¬ 
tate the amalgamation and uniformity of the 
federative parts of the empire, each prince was 
to bring with him, from his own country, ten or 
tw elve youths of about his own age, the sons of 
the first families in the state. What an influ¬ 
ence would they not have exercised on their re¬ 
turn home! I doubted not but that the princes 
of other dynasties, unconnected with my family, 
would soon have solicited, as a great favor, per¬ 
mission to place their sons in the Institute of 
Meudon. What advantages would thence have 
arisen to the nations composing the European 
association! All these young princes would 
have been brought together early enough to be 
united in the tender and powerful bonds of youth¬ 
ful friendship. And they would at the same 
time have been separated early enough to ob¬ 
viate the fatal effects of rising passions, the ardor 
of partiality, the ambition of success, the jeal¬ 
ousy of love.” 

November 14. 44 The coffee,” writes Las Cases, 

41 that was served at our breakfast this morning 
was better than usual. It might even have been 


called good. The Emperor expressed himself 
pleased with it. Some moments after he ob¬ 
served, placing his hand on his stomach, that he 
felt the benefit of it. It would be difficult to 
express what were my feelings on hearing this 
simple remark. The Emperor by thus, con¬ 
trary to his custom, appreciating so trivial an 
enjoyment, unconsciously proved to me the effect 
of all the privations he had suffered, but of which 
he never complained.” 

November 16. The Emperor conversed with 
much freedom respecting the individuals con¬ 
nected with him in the great events of his ca¬ 
reer. This induced Las Cases to make the fol¬ 
lowing record: 

44 He invariably speaks with perfect coolness, 
without passion, without prejudice, and without 
resentment, of the events and the persons con¬ 
nected w ith his life. He speaks of his past his¬ 
tory as if it had occurred three centuries ago. 
In his recitals and his observations he speaks 
the language of past ages. He is like a spirit 
conversing in the Elysian fields. His conversa¬ 
tions are true dialogues of the dead. He speaks 
of himself as of a third person; noticing the 
Emperor’s actions, pointing out the faults with 
which history may reproach him, and analyzing 
the reasons and motives which might be alleged 
in his justification.” 

44 In viewing the complicated circumstance? 
of his fall, he looks upon things so much in a 
mass, and from so high a point, that individuals 
escape his notice. He never evinces the least 
symptoms of virulence toward those of w hom it 
might be supposed he has the greatest reason to 
complain. His strongest mark of reprobation— 
and I have had frequent occasions to notice it— 
is to preserv e silence with respect to them when¬ 
ever they are mentioned in his presence.” 

November 19. All the French party were in¬ 
vited to dine with the Emperor. He appeared 
in cheerful spirits, and after dinner said, 44 Gen¬ 
tlemen, will you have a comedy, an opera, or a 
tragedy ?” They decided in favor of a corned)'. 
The Emperor then took Moliere’s Avare, and 
read to them for some time. After the party 
had withdrawn, the Emperor retired to the gar¬ 
den for a solitary walk. 

November 25. The Emperor had been for sev¬ 
eral days quite unwell, and, worn down by the 
dreadful monotony of his imprisonment, appear¬ 
ed quite dejected. Las Cases found him this 
morning seated upon a sofa, surrounded by a 
pile of books which he had been listlessly reading. 

44 Contrary to the general opinion,” says Las 
Cases, 44 the Emperor is far from possessing a 
strong constitution. He is constantly laboring 
under the effects of cold. His body is subject 
to the influence of the slightest accidents. The 
smell of paint is sufficient to make him ill. 
Certain dishes, or the slightest damp immedi¬ 
ately takes a severe effect upon him. His body 
is far from being a body of iron. All his strength 
is in his mind. 

44 His prodigious exertions abroad, and his in¬ 
cessant labors at home are known to every one. 
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No sovereign ever underwent so much bodily 
fatigue. I have known the Emperor to be en¬ 
gaged in business, in the Council of State, for 
eight or nine hours successively, and afterward 
rise w ith his ideas as clear as when he sat dowm. 
I have seen him, at St. Helena, peruse books 
for ten or twelve hours in succession, on the 
most abstruse subjects, without appearing in the 
least fatigued. He has suffered, unmoved, the 
greatest shocks that ever man experienced. But 
these prodigious exertions are made only, as it 
were, in despite of his physical powers, which 
never appear less susceptible than when his mind 
is in full activity. 

V The Emperor eats generally very little. He 
often says that a man may hurt himself by eat¬ 
ing too much, but never by eating too little. He 
will remain four-and-twenty hours without eat¬ 
ing, only to get an appetite for the ensuing day. 
But if he eats little, he drinks still less. A 
single glass of wine is sufficient to restore his 
strength and to produce cheerfulness of spirits. 
He sleeps very little and very irregularly, gen¬ 
erally rising at day-break to read or write, and 
afterward lying down to sleep again. 

“ The Emperor has no faith in medicine, and 
never takes any. He had adapted a peculiar 
mode 6f treatment for himself. Whenever he 
found himself unwell, his plan was to run into 
an extreme, the opposite of what happened to 
be his habit at the time. This he calls restor¬ 
ing the equilibrium of nature. If, for instance, 
he had been inactive for a length of time, he 
would suddenly ride about sixty miles, or hunt 
for a whole day. If, on the contrary, he had 
been harassed by great fatigues, he would resign 
himself to a state of absolute rest for twenty-four 
hours. Nature, he said, had endowed him with 
two important advantages; the one was, the 


power of sleeping whenever he needed repose, 
at any hour and in any place. The other was, 
that he was incapable of committing any injuri¬ 
ous excess either in eating or drinking. ‘ If,' 
said he, 4 1 go the least beyond my mark my 
stomach instantly revolts.’ ” 

Conversing one day with Mr. Balcombe, the 
Emperor remarked: 

“ I have no faith in medicines. My remedies 
are fasting and the warm bath. At the same 
time, I have a higher opinion of the medical, or 
rather the surgical, profession than of any other. 
The practice of the law is too severe an ordeal 
for poor human nature. The man who habitu¬ 
ates himself to the distortion of truth, and to 
exultation at the success of injustice, will at last, 
hardly know right from wrong. So with poli¬ 
tics, a man must have a conventional conscience. 
The ecclesiastics become hypocrites, since too 
much is expected of them. As to soldiers, they 
are cut-throats and robbers. But the mission 
of surgeons is to benefit mankind, not to de¬ 
stroy them or to inflame them against each 
other.” 

November 28. Six weeks had now passed 
away, during which the Emperor had been about 
as closely imprisoned at the Briars as when on 
board the ship. The workmen were busy re¬ 
pairing Longwood. The English soldiers were 
encamped at the Briars. There was a poor ne¬ 
gro slave working in Mr. Balcombe’s garden, in 
whose history and welfare the Emperor became 
deeply interested. He was a Malay Indian, of 
prepossessing appearance. He had been stolen 
from his native land by the crew of an English 
vessel. The Emperor’s sympathies were deeply 
moved by the old man’s story, which bore every 
mark of truth. Poor Toby became very much 
attached to the Emperor, who often called at his 
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little hut to talk with him. They were fellow- 
captives. Toby always called the Emperor the 
“ Good Gentleman.” 

“ Poor Toby,” said the Emperor one day, 
“ has been tom from his family, from his native 
land, and sold to slavery. Could any thing be 
more miserable to himself or more criminal in 
others ? If this crime be the act of the English 
captain alone, he is doubtless one of the vilest 
of men. But if it be that of the whole of the 
crew, it may have been committed by men per¬ 
haps not so base as might be imagined. Vice 
is always individual, scarcely ever collective. 

“ What, after all, is this poor human machine ? 
Had Toby been a Brutus, he would have put 
himself to death; if an ^Esop, he would now, 
perhaps, have been the Governor’s adviser; if 
an ardent and zealous Christian, he would have 
borne his chains in the sight of God, and blessed 
them. As for poor Toby, he endures his mis¬ 
fortunes very quietly. He stoops to his work, 
and spends his days in innocent tranquillity.” 

For a moment the Emperor remained in si¬ 
lence, calmly contemplating the humble slave, 
and then said, as he turned and walked away, 

“Certainly there is a wide step from poor 
Toby to a King Richard. And yet the crime is 
not the less atrocious. For this man, after all, 
had his family, his happiness, and his liberty. 
It was a horrible act of cruelty to bring him hero 
to languish in the fetters of slavery.” 

Then, turning to Las Cases, and looking mild¬ 
ly upon him, he said, 

“ But I read in your eyes that you think he 
is no: the only example of the sort at St. Hel¬ 
ena. My dear Las Cases, there is not the least 
resemblance here. If the outrage is of a higher 
class, the victims also present very different re¬ 
sources. We have not been exposed to corpo¬ 
real sufferings; or, if that had been attempted, 
we have souls to disappoint our tyrants. Our 
situation may even have its charms. The eyes 
of the universe are fixed upon us. We are mar¬ 
tyrs in an immortal cause. Millions of human 
beings are weeping for us. Our country sighs, 
and glory mourns our fate. The prayers of na¬ 
tions are for ns. 

“ Besides, if I considered only myself, perhaps 
I should have reason to rejoice. Misfortunes 
are not without their heroism and their glory. 
Adversity was wanting to my career. Had I 
died on the throne, enveloped in the dense at¬ 
mosphere of power, I should to many have re¬ 
mained a problem. Now misfortune will enable 
all to judge me without disguise.” 

The Emperor subsequently made efforts to 
purchase the freedom of Toby, and to restore 
him to his native country. He commissioned 
Dr. O’Meara to arrange the affair with Sir Hud¬ 
son Lowe, who was then in command. In reply 
to these overtures, Dr. O’Meara records Sir 
Hudson to have said, 

“You know not the importance of what you 
ask. General Bonaparte wishes to obtain the 
gratitude of the negroes in the island. He 
wishes to do the same as in St. Domingo. I 


would not do what you ask for any thing in the 
world.” 

Napoleon was disappointed and surprised at 
this refusal; and the poor slave was necessarily 
left to die in bondage. 


THE ALLIGATOR. 

HE mysterious mementoes wjiich mark the 
eras of the earth’s formation would have 
remained for ever unknown, had not the geolo¬ 
gist grubbed away among their burying-placcs, 
and exposed, as it were, the ghosts of departed 
ages to the gaze of the curious, as well os to 
the more solemn seekers after truth. By the 
industry of these delvers into the true profound, 
a good idea is obtained of the earth before the 
completing creation—of the time when it was 
just emerging from the “without form and 
void.” Then, our planet was composed of dis¬ 
solving soil, and profuse and almost inconceiv¬ 
able vegetation of reeds and grasses—all was 
soft and sappy, for the ripening rays of the sun 
had not yet fully obtained their power. It was 
at this era that the gigantic saurian, so perfectly 
adapted to live on land or in the water, armed 
with huge jaws and claws, rooted and burrowed 
and turned up the conglomerating materials of 
incipient continents, and thus wrought the sur¬ 
face of the world into consistency; and having 
completed the allotted task, died, leaving Her¬ 
culean remains that affright the imagination. 
The alligator, crawling among the swamps and 
lagoons, is all that living, is left to us eminently 
characteristic of these primeval times. 

The sight of the alligator, therefore, suggests 
reflections that imperceptibly cany the mind 
back to antediluvian eras; his home is in the 
dark places; he lives and thrives only among 
miasmas of decaying tropical vegetation, where 
the foot of man finds no resting-place, and 
where no life is harmonious but the amphibic. 
There is the saurian of our day, encased in a 
coat-of-mail, aw'kward and incomprehensible; a 
snakish, fishy reptile, puzzling alike anatomist 
and philosopher. 

Familiar as we had always supposed ourselves 
to be with the habits and appearance of the al¬ 
ligator, it was not until years ago, when we sat 
down to give a minute description, that we were 
aware how' absorbing may be the impression of 
a hideous object upon the mind, and yet hoAv 
indistinct our knowledge of details. Hardly 
a “sw'amper” in the Southwest but feels able 
to give a clear idea of the alligator; few gen¬ 
tlemen sportsmen, who, year after year, amuse 
themselves with shooting the reptile, but feci 
some confidence; yet we have the written expe¬ 
rience before us of one who has slain liis “thou¬ 
sands,” who frankly acknowledges, when brought 
upon the stand, that he really knows very little 
about “the critter,” and has no positive idea 
even of the greatest length the old patriarchs 
obtain in their favorite homes among the tribu¬ 
taries of the Lower Mississippi. 

Shakspeare—who seems to have known every 
thing by inspiration-»-in hi9 tragedy of Antony 
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and Cleopatra, represents a conversation be¬ 
tween Lepidus and Antony, which, for natural¬ 
ness, might have occurred between one of our 
citizens and Mr. Jones, just returned from a 
tour through Egypt. 

Lepidus. “What manner of thing is your 
crocodile ?” 

Antony. “It is shaped, sir, like itself; it 
is as broad as it hath breadth; it is just so high 
ns it is, and moves with its own organs; it lives 
by that which nourisheth it; and the elements 
once out of it, it transmigrates.” 


Lepidus. “ What color is it of ?” 

Antony. “ Of its own color too.” 

Lepidus. “ It is a strange serpent.” 

Antony. “*Tis so, and the tears of it are 
wet.” 

This description of the crocodile is just as 
clear as the Nile mud, of which Lepidus says 
they are bred; and yet we have heard similar 
dialogues a hundred times, not upon “ Pompey’s 
galley lying near Micenum,” but upon our more 
splendid craft plying upon the “Father of wa¬ 
ters.” Says the traveler, accosting a resident 
of the Southern regions, “Are you familiar with 
the alligator, sir?” 

Native. ,4 1 have lived among them all mv 
life.” 

TfcAVKLKB. “What kind of a looking thing 
is an alligator?” 

Native. “Why, something like an old log. 
sir.” 

Traveler. “How long do they grow?” 

Native. “ Perhaps ten, fifteen, or thirty feet: 
I never examined them.” 

Traveler. “On what do they live?” 

Native. “On most any thing they can get. 
sir; or on nothing, if it suits ’em best.” 

TbayBLER (wMfiwy). “They are a very cu¬ 
rious reptile.” 

Native. “They are, sir.” 

Yet. with all this vagueness respecting the 
true histoiy of the alligator, it forms one of the 
prominent objects of the four most remarkable 
rivers of the world—the Ganges, the Nile, the 
Amaxon, and the Mississippi —and by it> inti¬ 
mate association with tho Egyptians, is 01 c of 
the most early chosen of created things th; ; be¬ 
came an object of veneration among mankind. 

The idea is very general that there is a rad¬ 
ical difference between the crocodile and alli¬ 
gator; but such is not the case. The inhabit¬ 
ant of the East is the same as his prototype of 
the Western world, if we except a seeming want 
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TUB TBOCHILUS ENTEBIKO THE CROCODILE’S MOUTH. 


of firmness in the scaly exterior, which gives an 
additional repulsiveness. We have carefully 
examined some of the bodies of the “ sacred 
crocodiles” that have been exhumed from among 
the burying-p'.aces of the ancient Egyptians, 
which afforded us curious thoughts, when we 
recalled the time of their living, and their ele¬ 
vation by a strange people into the placaof pro¬ 
tecting deities; yet, while we looked, they faded 
into the very familiar carcasses we have so often 
seen, stiffened by the rifle of the unerring hunt¬ 
er, upon the banks of Red River, or decaying 
in the solitary swamps in the vicinity of New 
Orleans.* 

Among a portion of the people of Egypt of 
the earliest times, the crocodile undoubtedly 
represented their greatest divinity; many cities, 
or perhaps more properly speaking, collections 
of vast temples were built in its honor, and its 
priests, of all others, were most presumptuous. 
Ezekiel the prophet poured forth, in burning 
language, his denunciations upon the worship- 
ere “ of the great dragon that lieth in the midst 
of Pharaoh’s rivers, which hath said, My river 
is mine own, and I have made it for myself.” 
“And,” he continues, “I will put hooks in thy 
jaws; I have given thee for meat to the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air:” thus 
using, in the moment of his inspiration, the 
crocodile as the very personification of Egypt 
itself. . • 

Herodotus—the most agreeable of all histo¬ 

* Among the ancients,*Herodotus wrote about the croc¬ 
odile, and he was authority for more than two thousand 
y?ars. Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt did much to make 
familiar its natural history. In 1846, Dr. Bennet Dowler, 
one of tho most industrious and learned naturalists of the 
day, resident of New Orleans, published an essay on the 
alligator, with a “ microscopical addendum” relating to 
the alligator’s scales and skin. This “ contribution” to 
natural history gives a perfect idea, and for the first time, 
of the anatomy of the crocodile. 


rians—was the first profane writer who particu¬ 
larly noticed the crocodile: while journeying 
through the land of the Pharaohs, and “pros¬ 
pecting” along the banks of the Upper Nile, the 
reptile naturally attracted his attention. To 
his descriptions—written more than twenty cen¬ 
turies ago—is the world even now indebted for 
all of its most popular traditions. Some things 
he wrote of the crocodile were for centuries 
deemed fabulous; but modem investigation has 
proved his truthfulness. He was evidently an 
acute observer, and mingled his own observa¬ 
tions with ideas he obtained from those about 
him; and adopted, as was quite natural, many 
things as facts which were but the gossip of the 
“ flat-boatmen” of that early day. 

Nothing mentioned by Herodotus, however, 
has been the subject of more discussion than 
his story of the trochilus entering the crocodile’s 
mouth as it sleeps on the sand-banks, and re¬ 
lieving it of the leeches in its thtoat. Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson says that “this story would 
be remarkable, if it were true that any leeches 
existed in the Nile;” and then adds, that “the 
story may have originated in the habits of a 
small running bird, or dottrel, so common there; 
which, by its shrill cry on the approach of man, 
warns the crocodile (quite unintentionally) of 
its danger; and its proximity is easily explained 
by its seeking the flies and other insects that 
are attracted to the sleeping beast.” Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire—the celebrated anatomist, and 
one of the savans wdio accompanied Napoleon 
into Egypt—confirms the story of the trochilus; 
and it would seem that the Greek word trans¬ 
lated leeches signifies only sucking insects, or 
gnats, which line the whole interior surface of 
the crocodile’s palate, and cause the ordinaiy 
yellow to disappear under a coat of blackish- 
brown. The little bird flying from 1 bank to 
bank, and continually employed in seeking food, 
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goes prying about in the mouth of the crocodile, various meats were dressed purposely for it. 
delivering its tongue and palate of gnats, of The people ornamented its head with ear-rings, 
which they are full. The mosquitoes, in the its feet with bracelets, and its neck with neck- 
swamps containing the alligator, are known to laces of precious metals and artificial stones. It 

would seem, also, that the Egyptians covered 
\>A i the thick scales with gold-leaf, and thus adorned, 

T'-. ! the crocodile must have been the most strangely 

beautiful object that ever was numbered among 
the w orks of “ vertu” of a rich man’s household. 

Y : ' V Antony, when in his loving mood, Cleopatra 

. says, addressed her as “ my serpent of old Nile 

| au< * s ^ e r 60 ^ 9 the term with pleasure while re- 
i gretting his absence. Is it possible that the 
S L'V A ^ . * spoiled beauty felt flattered to be compared to 

her household god, which, if adorned in accord¬ 
ance to the rest of her state, must have been 
brilliant indeed ? 

In Louisiana and Florida the alligator is 
riiK TRocHiLUb. sometimes a pet, and has been, by very little 

surround its head in clouds; and we have heard attention, so far civilized and enlightened as to 

the negroes assert that the reptile opened its justify the ready belief of its being a harmless 

mouth until its interior was fully lined, and inmate of Egyptian dwellings. The following 
suddenly closing it up, would swallow the ac- illustrative episode w'ould seem to be rather a 
cumulated marauders, and then set its huge jaws free translation from an ancient Egyptian hiero- 
as a trap for more. If our swamps, instead of glyphical record, than the detail of a modem in¬ 
being crowded with a rich tropical vegetation, cidcnt: 

which render them majestic aisles of dim twilight “ A Miss Nell Gary recently went before one 
even at mid-day, were more open to observation, of the Recorders of New Orleans, and made oath 

it is probable that our alligators ^_ 

w'ould be found to have their little 
bird which performed the friendly 
office of a “ winged toothpickand 

which, after all, is no more curious ~ 

than to see the lordly bull bend 
his neck, that the farm-yard fowl 

\ . J a ~ J CHILD’! TOT FOUND IN AN EGYPTIAN TOMB. 

may reach the gadfly fastened to 

his nostrils, or buzzing round his ears. that one Ernest Dalfin, a neighbor of hers, kept 

It would seem that the idolatrous worship of in his yard an alligator of immense size and fe- 
the crocodile, in the days of Herodotus, had rocity; and that, as she was frequently obliged 
been somewhat modified, compared with the to go through the yard, she considered herself 
time when Ezekiel poured forth his denuncia- in great bodily fear and danger; wherefore she 
ations upon the “ great dragon“ for the peo- prayed that her neighbor remove the alligator 
pie of Apolinopolis, Tentyris, Heracleopolis, and to some other quarters. On this charge Dalfin 
other places, held the crocodile in abhorrence, was arrested. When required to plead, he stated 
and lost no opportunity of destroying it. The that he kept the alligator to guard his premises 
Tentvrites, it is stated, were so expert, from from intrusion, and that his amphibious guard- 
long habit, in catching and even in overcoming ian was, except when imposed on, as quietly 
this powerful reptile, that they w'erc known to disposed a reptile as ever lived. As for the pro- 
follow it into the Nile and bring it by force to s°cutor, he contended that she was brazenly 
the shore. Pliny and others mention the won- inclined, and kept constantly exciting the alli- 
derful feats performed by them, not only in their gator’s ire by tickling him under the short ribs 
own country but in the presence of the Roman with ten-foot poles, and casting brickbats at his 
people; and Strabo mentions that on the occa- countenance, and on one occasion even went so 
sion of some crocodiles being exhibited in Rome, far as to singe his back w ith a hot smoothing- 
the Tentyritcs, who were present, fully confirmed iron, since which time his alligatorship swings 
the truth of the report of their power over these his tail at her whenever he secs her. On this 
monsters; for, having put them in a spacious showing, Ernest was discharged; but Ellen was 
tank of water, with a shelving bank artificially bound over to keep the peace toward “ the pet” 
constructed on one side, the men boldly entered J and its excellent owner.”* 
the w’atcr, and entangling them in a net, dragged With the Egyptians, the crocodile was not 
them to the bank and back again into the water, ! only worshiped, loaded w'ith favors, and made 
which was witnessed by numerous spectators.” | a companion of while living, but at its death 
About Thebes and Lake Moeris, this reptile was carefully embalmed, and then placed in 
was held in great veneration; and being rendered costly tombs. This was especially the case with 
tame by kind treatment, it was fed and attended I . Exlracl fro m lh e police report, of ih. New Orlean, 
with the most scrupulous care. Geese, fish, and 1 Delta. 
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I that one Ernest Dalfin, a neighbor of hers, kept 
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the people in the Theban, Ombite, and Arso- 
noite nomes. At a place now called Maabdeh, 
opposite the modem town of Manfaloot, are ex¬ 
tensive grottoes, cut far into the limestone mount¬ 
ains, where numerous crocodile mummies have 
been found perfectly preserved, and evidently 
embalmed with the greatest care. 

The crocodile, though so essentially associated 
with Egypt, is distributed over the world, and 
is common to every continent except Europe. 
Its appeamnce is so repulsive, and its strength 
so apparent, that it leaves the idea on the mind 
that it possesses great destructiveness. Its lip¬ 


less mouth, leaving its horrid teeth ever grinning 
in seeming anger, causes an alarm that is rarely 
overcome by familiarity. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that the ferocity of this reptile has been 
made a favorite subject with many writers. 

Of the crocodiles of the Ganges, Miss Emma 
Roberts says: “ The bank of the Ganges oppo¬ 
site to Mongbyr has not the slightest pretensions 
to beauty. Its low, flat, swampy shores, inter¬ 
sected with reedy islets, are the haunts of multi¬ 
tudes of alligators, which, in the hot season, may 
be seen sunning themselves by the side of the 
huge ant-hills erected upon the sand-banks ap¬ 
pearing above the water. Some of these ani¬ 
mals attain a prodigious size. Many of these 
monsters are fifteen feet long, and they swim 
fearlessly past the boats, lifting up their terrific 
heads and raising their dark bodies from the 
water as they glide along. Though not so fre¬ 
quently as in former times, wdien the echoes of 
the river were less disturbed by the report of 
fire-arms, natives arc still victims of that species 
of alligator which lies in wait for men and ani¬ 
mals venturing incautiously too near their haunts. 
In many that have been killed, the silver orna¬ 
ments worn by women and children have been 
found—a confirming proof of the fearful nature 
of their prey.” 

It was always a favorite sport with the native 
princes of India, particularly those on the Jum¬ 
na, to pit the crocodile against other destructive 
animals. To gratify this passion, they have 
tanks built, similar to those of ancient Rome, in 
which the reptiles are confined with a wire round 
their jaws until they become perfectly furious 


from want of food; they are then used for bait¬ 
ing with the tiger and wild bull. In these com¬ 
bats, the alligator has been known to seize the 
tiger’s head between his teeth and crush in the 
skull; on the other hand, the infuriated bulls 
have without difficulty gored them to death. 

Lieut. Herndon, United States Navy, describes 
the river Amazon as abounding with the reptile. 
“ Above Obidos,” he writes, “ we began to fall 
in with these elegant creatures in considerable 
numbers, especially when we were anchored at 
night in the still bays. In the bright moon¬ 
light we could see them floating about in every 
direction, some¬ 
times quite mo¬ 
tionless on the sur¬ 
face, and oidy dis¬ 
tinguishable from 
logs by careful in¬ 
spection. Not long 
before my arrival, 
a woman, bath¬ 
ing after nightfall 
in company w’ith 
her husband, was 
seized and carried 
off by one of these 
monsters. She was 
not even in the 
river, but sitting 
on the bank pour¬ 
ing water over hei head with a gourd, when 
the reptile crawled from behind a log, where it 
had been lying, and carried her off in its 
mouth. The padre the next morning de¬ 
clared war upon the reptiles, and had the 
Indians out wdth their lances and harpoons to 
destroy them. 

“ The noise they make is a sort of grunt, such 
as a good-natured pig might make with his mouth 
shut, only rather louder. By imitating it, wc 
drew them quite near us, and it is little they 
care for a musket-ball. We shot a young heed¬ 
less fellow, however, one morning, as he was 
skulking under a dead trunk by the shore. 
When we got into the Parana mires, and espe¬ 
cially when we visited the pirarucu lakes, with 
which the country is interspersed, we sawjscares 
lying about in them like great black stones or 
trunks of trees. It is amusing to observe what 
a perfectly good understanding seems to subsist 
between the jacares and the fishermen, the 
former waiting very patiently for their share, 
which is the offal. When a large fish is hooked, 
the fishermen leap into the water, in the very 
midst of the jacares, which ineerly sheer out of 
the way until their turn comes; and such a thing 
as a jncare attacking a man is very rarely known. 

“That this, however, does occur now and 
then we saw f fearful evidence. When we were 
placed near a sitio, a little below the upper 
mouth of the Ranos, I learned that'thd ‘Vic¬ 
toria’ had been seen in a small lake near; and 
as I wished to trace the distribution of this plant 
in the Valley of the Amazon, I was anxious to 
* Name on the Amazon for Alligator. 
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verify the report, and likewise to procure speci¬ 
mens ; but there was no montaria —as canoes 
hollowed out of a single trunk of a tree are 
called—and I was told I might probably borrow 
one at a sitio a little higher up. I accordingly 
l»rocceded to this sitio, and found there an old 
man and his three sons, men of middle age, 
with their children. Two of the sons had just 
come in from a distant fishing expedition, the 
third had his arm in a sling; and on inquiring 
the cause, I learned that, seven weeks ago, he 
and his father had been fishing in the very lake 
I wished to visit, and were embarked in a small 
montaria which remains constantly in the lake, 
the outlet of which is dried up in summer. 
They had reached the middle of the lake, and 
were looking out for fish with their bows and 
arrows, when, unseen by them, a large jacarc 
came under the montaria, gave it a jerk which 
sent them both into the water, and, seizing the 
son by the shoulder of the right arm, dived w ith 
him at once to the bottom, the lake being about 
four fathoms deep. In this position of fearful 
peril, he had sufficient presence of mind to 
thrust the fingers of his left hand into the mon¬ 
ster’s eyes, and after rolling over three or four 
times, the jacare let go his hold, and the poor 
fellow rose to the surface, though mangled, 
bleeding, and helpless. Ilis father immediately 
swam to his assistance, and providentially the 
two reached the shore without being again at¬ 
tacked. I w as shown the wounds: every tooth 
had told; and some idea may be formed of this 
one terrible gripe, when I state that the wounds 
inflicted by it extended from the elbow to the 
shoulder, and downward as far as the hip. All 
were now healed except one very bad one in 
the armpit, where one sinew’ at least was com¬ 
pletely severed. Even this seemed to me in a 
fair way to heal soon; but although such should 
be the case, the deep scars and the useless arm 
—for it seems improbable that he will ever again 
l>o able to move his elbow or his shoulder—will 
remain to tell the tale to his dying day. 

“ The sight of the wounded man was no encour¬ 
agement to me to prosecute my enterprise; but 
I w r as very anxious to procure the fruit of the 
Victoria; and as three of the little fellows who 
were rmtaing about offered to row me over, and 
their grandfather made no objection, I did not 
hesitate to avail myself of their sendees. The 
mouth of the lake was on the opposite side of 
the Ranos, and a little below’ the sitio. Having 
reached it, we entered a dense forest, following 
the dried bed of the igarape, in which my guides 
were not slow to detect the recent footsteps of 
a jacare. Five minutes brought us to the lake, 
and we embarked in the frail montaria, in w’hich 
it was necessary before starting so to stow our¬ 
selves as to preserve an exact balance. We 
then coasted along tow'ard the Victoria, which 
appeared at a distance of some one hundred and 
fifty yards. We had made but a few strokes 
when we perceived, by the muddy water ahead 
of us that a jacare had just dived. As we passed 
cautiously over the troubled water, a large jacare 


came to the surface a few yards from the oflaidc 
of our montaria, and then swam along, parallel 
to our course, apparently watching our motions 
very closely. Although the little fellows were 
frightened at the proximity of the jacare, their 
piscatorial instincts were so strong, that at the 
sight of a passing shoal of fish, they threw down 
their paddles, and seized their mimic bows and 
arrow’s—the latter being merely strips of the leaf¬ 
stalk of a palm, with a few notches cut near 
the point—and one of them actually succeeded 
in piercing and securing an arnara, of about 
eighteen inches long. Our scaly friend still 
stuck to us, and took no notice of our shouting 
and splashing in the water. At length, the eld¬ 
est lad bethought him of a large harpoon w'hich 
was laid in the bottom of the montaria; he held 
this up and poised it in his hand, and the jacare 
seemed at once to comprehend its use, for he 
retreated to the middle, and there remained sta¬ 
tionary until we left the lake.” 

Humboldt records, in his personal narrative, 
“ that he learned of the Indians of San Fernan¬ 
do that scarcely a year passed without several 
persons, particularly women who fetch water 
from the river, being devoured by these camiver- 
ous reptiles. They related the history of a 
young girl of Uritueu, who, by singular intre¬ 
pidity and presence of mind, saved herself from 
the jaws of a crocodile. When she felt herself 
seized, she sought the eyes of the animal, and 
plunged her fingers into them with such violence 
that the pain forced the crocodile to let go his 
hold, but not until after having bitten off the 
lower part of her left arm. The girl, notwith¬ 
standing the enormous quantity of blood she 
had lost, swam ashore w’ith the hand that still 
remained to her. In those desert countries, 
where man is ever wrestling with nature, dis¬ 
course daily turns on the best means that may 
be employed to escape froi.i a tiger, a loo, or a 
crocodile; every one prepares himself in 6ome 
sort for the dangers that may await him. ‘I 
knew*,’ said the young girl of Uritueu cooly, 
* that the cayman lets go his hold if you push 
your fingers into its eyes.’ Long after my re¬ 
turn to Europe I learned that in the interior of 
Africa the negroes know’ and practice the same 
means of defense. Who does not recollect with 
lively interest Isaac, the guide of Mungo Park, 
who was seized twice by a crocodile, and twice 
escaped from the jaws of the monster, having 
succeeded in thrusting his fingers into the creat¬ 
ure’s eyes while under water? The African 
Isaac and the young Indian girl owed their 
safety to the same presence of mind, and the 
same combination of ideas.” We can add to 
the illustrations of the universality of the same 
method employed to escape from the reptile, 
that the Jacksonville Courier , published in Flor¬ 
ida, gives the details of a fight between a young 
man named Morton and an alligator ten feet 
long, in w hich Morton had his arm broken, but 
by “fjouyintf the animal, he finally succeeded in 
making his escape. 

In Africa the negroes steal upon the alligator, 
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and dexterously manage to drive a spear through 
the tail into the ground; while the reptile is 
thus transfixed they torment it to their hearts’ 
content, and then secure for food such parts as 
they deem great luxuries. The wonderful escape 
made by the Rev. John A. Butler, an American 
missionary in South Africa, from a crocodile, is 
very thrilling, and characteristic of such encount¬ 
ers. The gentleman was returning from the dis¬ 
charge of his duties in a distant village, and was 
obliged to cross a river. No natives being pres¬ 
ent to manage the boat, he ventured to cross on 
horseback, though the water was deep and tur¬ 
bid. As he went over safely, when he returned 
the next day he again ventured into the river in 
the same way. When about two-thirds of the 
way across, his horse suddenly kicked and 
plunged, as if to disengage himself from his j 
rider, and the next moment a crocodile seized 
Mr. Butler’s thigh with his horrible jaws. The 
river at this place is about one hundred and fifty 
yards wide, if measured at right angles to the 
current. The water at high tide, and when the 
river is not swollen, is from four to eight or ten 
feet deep. On each side, the banks are skirted 
with high grass and reeds. 

Mr. Butler, when he felt the sharp teeth of 
the crocodile, clung to the mane of his horse 
with a death-hold. Instantly he w as dragged 
from the saddle, and both he and the horse were 
floundering in the water, often dragged entirely 
under, and rapidly going dowm the stream. At 
first the crocodile drew' them again to the middle 
of the river; but at last the horse gained shal¬ 
low water, and approached the shore. As soon 
as he was within reach, several natives ran to 
his assistance, and beat off the crocodile with 
spears and clubs. 

Mr. Butler was pierced with five deep gash¬ 
es, and had lost much blood. He left all his 
garments, except his shirt and coat, on the op¬ 
posite shore with a native who was to follow' 
him; but when the struggle commenced, the na¬ 
tive returned, and durst not venture into the wa¬ 
ter again. It was now dark; and, without gar¬ 
ments, and weak from loss of blood, he had 
seven miles to ride. He borrowed a blanket of 
a native, and after two hours succeeded in reach¬ 
ing the station, more dead than alive. 

His horse also was terribly mangled; a foot 
square of the flesh and skin being tom from his 
flanks. The animal, it is supposed, first seized 
his horse, and, when shaken off, he caught Mr. 
Butler, first below the knee and then in the 
thigh. There were five or six wounds from two 
to four inches long, and from one half to tw’o 
and a half inches wide. After enduring, in ad¬ 
dition to his other misfortunes, the pains of a 
severe fever, he gradually recovered from the 
frightful contest. 

We have frequently "heard of the rapacity of 
the alligator in the rivers and bayous of Louisi¬ 
ana, but it is seldom that an authenticated ease 
is to be met with. We once had a neighbor in 
Concordia parish who walked out upon a log to 
dip up some water from the lake, and had his 


arm seized and instantly crushed in the jaws of 
the half-growm reptile. Children playing upon 
the edges of shallow streams sometimes fall vic¬ 
tims ; but our experience is, that the American 
representative is, comparatively speaking, a 
harmless creature, as will be clearly illustrated 
by numerous examples. 

Chateaubriand had no other than poetical 
feelings called forth by witnessing the alligator 
in the lagoon everglades of Florida. Writing 
of them, he breaks forth in the following pic¬ 
turesque description: 

“Whatever,” he says, “may be the apparent 
deformity of the alligator, they possess many 
traits of the Divine goodness. A crocodile or 
a serpent is not less tender of its young than 
a nightingale or a dove. It is a miraculous 
and touching contrast to see an alligator make 
her nest and lay her eggs, and after the little 
monsters are hatched, to notice the solicitude 
wdiich the dam displays for her family. The 
amazon keeps vigilant. w r atch while the fires of 
the day glow upon them. As soon as they 
are hatched the mother tukes them under her 
protection, leads them to the river, bathes them 
in the running water, teaches them to swim, 
catches fish for their subsistence, and protects 
them from the males, wdio w r ould devour them 
as food.” 

The mother of Moses must have thought the 
crocodile harmless, when she intrusted her baby- 
boy among the reeds of the Nile. Pharaoh’s 
daughter and her attendants bathed freely in the 
stream where the monsters most did congregate. 
In some parts of Louisiana women and children 
will, while bathing, take no more notice of the 
alligators than to splash the w'atcr with their 
hands to drive them off. Even in the terrible 
Ganges, w r e learn from an English missionary, 
that while he was looking at a number of chil¬ 
dren sporting in the w'ater, he saw’ a large croco¬ 
dile proceeding tow’ard the creek; he, in great 
alarm, screamed, and made signs to some China¬ 
men near to come to his assistance. The “ Ce¬ 
lestials” only laughed, and presently the mis¬ 
sionary saw the reptile playing among the chil¬ 
dren. 

Audubon, while living in the Louisiana 
swamps, and studying the habits of the feather¬ 
ed race, became very familiar with the alligator, 
and they were numerous on Red River, at the 
time he observed them, almost beyond concep¬ 
tion. He says he has seen hundreds at once, 
the smaller riding on the backs of the larger, 
groaning and bellowing like so many mad bulls 
about to meet in fight, and so careless of man. 
that, unless shot at or disturbed, they remained 
motionless, or took no notice of boats and ca¬ 
noes passing w ithin a few yards of them. Dr. 
Lindsey, a gentleman who paid much attention 
to the habits of the alligator, relates that, with 
two companions, he was pursuing a > ounded 
deer, ten miles from Baton Rouge, when the 
party came upon a den of alligators, all of which 
appeared not only indifferent of their approach, 
but also incapable of being frightened. The geu- 
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tlcmen dismounted, secured their horses, and di- | 
vided their ammunition, which, though abundant 
in powder, was restricted in lead to 450 buck- j 
shot. It was, therefore, determined to use only 
three of the latter at a charge. Each man had, 
therefore, fifty rounds. The hunters standing 
very near the reptiles, caused every shot to be 
fatal. The wounded all died in from three to 
four minutes after being shot; they jerked, tum¬ 
bled, turned on one side, held up their quiver¬ 
ing hands, and died. When the last shot W'as 
fired the survivors lay quietly, unterrified and un¬ 
concerned. As deer are only in “ fine condition” 
in the winter, we presume the reptiles mentioned 
by the Doctor w ere suffering somewhat from the 
effects of cold. 

The form of the alligator is quite familiar; its 
hideousness is admitted ; yet its elongated, Chi- 
nese-looking eyes arc so really beautiful, that 
they called forth from Job one of the most strik¬ 
ing figures that can be found in Eastern im¬ 
agery. Speaking of them, lie says, “they are 
like the eyelids of the morning.” Think of hav¬ 
ing the sun just peeping out between the lines 
of the horizon, amidst some dewy cloud, suggested 
by the eye of the alligator; and yet the severely 
truthful naturalist, Dowicr, declares them as 
worthy the attention of poets as are the eyes of 
the famed gazelle?. 


| To give a specific idea of its habits and nature 
is impossible, because of its pacific manner un- 
| der the most trying experiments. Dr. Dowler 
permanently prized open its mouth, and it seem¬ 
ed perfectly satisfied; he fastened it helplessly 
upon a dry platform, and it made no resistance; 
he buried it with weights under water, and it ap¬ 
peared content; he crowded food down its mouth, 
and it remained for days undigested; he de¬ 
prived it of all food for weeks, and it grew in 
fatness; and probably, if it had been full fed, it 
would have gone into a decline! At one time 
the alligator dies because of an apparently harm¬ 
less scratch ; at another time, although terribly 
mutilated, it seems impossible to destroy its vi¬ 
tality. One time it eats with the voracity of a 
tiger; then, without any apparent reason, it will 
reject food for months. It has its humors of 
courage, and, as with all “ braves,” if we are to 
believe good authority, its “ seasons of coward¬ 
ice.” The closest study of the alligator gives no 
clear or satisfactory idea of its desires, appetites, 
or habits. 

The head of the alligator, ill shaped and re¬ 
pulsive as it appears, exhibits in its construction 
the same wonderful wisdom that characterizes 
the most charming works of creation The ex¬ 
treme length of its jaws would rende. ihem easily 
broken if they were of solid bone as is usually 
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the case; but instead, they are composed of 
elongated sections, bound together as the numer¬ 
ous springs of the cross-bow. The teeth, so ex¬ 
ceedingly hideous, exhibit, npon examination, 
some of the most beautiful contrivances in na¬ 
ture. They consist of eighty sharp - pointed 
ivory-looking cones, nearly equally divided be¬ 
tween the upper and lower jaw. By the cun¬ 
ning arrangement of a long tooth and a short 
one alternating throughout the entire set, they 
have a fang-like expression, which is increased 
from the fact that those of the lower jaw come 
inside of the upper, and enter holes in the roof 
of the mouth; and having no lips to hide these 
dental horrors, they are forever glistening upon 
you in apparent anger, and threatening destruc¬ 
tion. These teeth are shed annually; in the 
spring they are small and sharp, in the fall large 
and round. If you get the skull, and knock out 
a tooth, it is always found to rest upon one al¬ 
ready protruding out of the socket. The hunt- 
ers, who have in many instances a taste for rude 
carving, make beautiful rifle “powder charges” 
of the largest; and these alligator teeth are often 
unconsciously met with in jewelers’ stores, hand¬ 
somely set in silver, as ornaments for infants* 
necks, and agreeable substances on which the 
juveniles can try their still toothless but aching 
gums. 

Herodotus repeated the idea that the croco¬ 
dile was tongueless, which caused it to be wor¬ 
shiped as the emblem of mystery, the leading 
feature of the Egyptian religion. Upon exam¬ 
ination of its mouth, there is found in the inte¬ 
rior an unformed mass of flesh, without any de¬ 
velopment at its tip , but which enlarges until 
tinally it becomes a valve sufficiently large to 
cover the throat, and is evidently essential to pre¬ 
serve the stomach from involuntary intrusion, 
while the animal is pursuing its prey under wa¬ 
ter. Modern science, no doubt with truth, pro¬ 
nounces this a tongue, but the ancients, judging 
from appearances alone, seemed to think there 
was no such organ whatever. 

The legs of the alligator are awkwardly set 
on, and appear wholly disproportionate to the 
size of the body; they are really feeble, and are 
easily held so that the reptile can not draw them 
from your grasp. “ Its fore leg is from twelve 
to eighteen inches long, and is not as thick as 
a boy’s arm of ten year’s old. The hind legs 
are but little larger. There seems to be no 
credulity implied in the belief of the story, often 
repeated and pictured even in scientific works, 
iu which a man is represented as mounting on 
the back of an alligator, and using the two fore 
legs—which he drew over the reptile’s back—as 
one does the reins of a bridle. 

The tail of the alligator is its most efficient 
weapon of defense and attack. If its assailant 
can keep out of its way, comparatively little 
harm may be expected. If any animal it seeks 
for prey is standing upon the edge of the water, 
the reptile will take its bearing and swim noise¬ 
lessly toward the shore, occasionally bringing 
an eye to the surface for reconnoissance, then 


suddenly rising within striking distance, will 
whirl round its tail with lightning rapidity and 
generally bring the victim into its jaws. We 
wei* fishing on one occasion upon the Bayou 
Sara, a wild, desolate stream, although flowing 
through a most populous region of country, and 
on the opposite bank we noticed a tall crane 
that for an hour had been standing perfectly 
still and half-leg deep in the water, either re¬ 
flecting upon the mutability of ornithological 
affairs, or watching for minnows. Our attention 
was also arrested by the apparent phenomenon 
of a limb of a tree taking upon itself motion, 
and cautiously moving down the bank of the 
bayou toward the crane. The alligator—for 
such it was—by a strange sidelong motion grad¬ 
ually reached its prey, but seemed in no haste 
to seize it. For a long while it appeared to be 
sleeping on the bank, when suddenly it con¬ 
tracted itself in a half circle round the bird, 
opened its jaws, and drove the bird into them 
with a terrible certainty, and then with a nim¬ 
ble spring disappeared beneath the muddy cur¬ 
rent. 

The principal food of the alligator is fish; it 
is his “ mission,” in the order of Providence, to 
assist in the destruction of those millions of 
fishes that come up out of the sea, in the annual 
overflows of the rivers, which might otherwise 
die, and by their decay breed pestilence through¬ 
out the land. The tail is the great adjunct to 
their mouth in taking their food in the water. 
The manner has been described as follows: 
The alligator placed his long body at a suitable 
distance from the shore, and as soon as the fish 
came between him and the land the body was 
curved, the tail run ashore, and the mouth open- 
( ed under water—the ensnared having no chance 
for escape, except running the gauntlet of the 
terrible jaws. The power of this singular ap¬ 
pendage was displayed on one occasion by a re¬ 
cently shot, and supposed to be “stone dead,” 
alligntor. A novice to their peculiarities of 
“ playing possnm,” wishing to test the extreme 
hardness of their coat-of-mail, very innocently 
attempted to drive his hunting-knife into the 
fore shoulder of the “body” before him. If 
the steel had been a galvanic battery it could 
not have acted more efficiently on the paralyzed 
but not dead muscles, for round came the tail 
instinctively to protect the wounded part, cut¬ 
ting off* in its sweep an interfering “ sapling 
showing too plainly that a slender pair of legs 
would not have been in the way at all. Fortu¬ 
nately our philosopher struck his blow on the 
side of the reptile opposite to which he stood, 
and thus preserved himself from being a cripple 
for life. 

It is difficult to ascertain the probable length 
of the largest-sized alligators. In speaking of 
them there is always a disposition to magnify 
their proportions. A gentleman, who was ha¬ 
bitually careful in his expressions, informed us 
that he once saw the jaws of an alligator which 
must have opened in the living reptile at least 
| five feet. A distinguished orator of the South- 
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west asserted to the day of his death that he 
once killed an alligator in the waters of Pas¬ 
cagoula Bay, Gulf of Mexico, that was twenty- 
one feet long. A planter of scientific proclivi¬ 
ties, residing in the vicinity of Red River, where 
it empties into the Mississippi, has in vain for 
years offered a reward of one hundred dollars 
for an alligator, dead or alive, over twelve feet 
long. With the introduction of steamboats and, 
population upon the Lower Mississippi “ its an¬ 
cients” have disappeared, for Audubon mentions 
one that he destroyed in the vicinity where this 
reward has since been offered which seemed cen¬ 
turies old, and was seventeen feet in length. 
We had a good-natured friend who was ever 
telling about the remains of an alligator he met 
with in his rambles on the Mexican Gulf coast, 
which was longer than we will repeat. It is 
possible there may be something about salt-sea 
nir that produces a race of “ gigantic saurians 
at least all large al¬ 
ligators are located | 
in such regions. Our 
hero of the long skel- ; 
eton always conclud- i 
ed his tale by saying 
he stood inside of the 
lower jaw, and, while 
erect, placed the up¬ 
per one on his head. 

In making the nest the female, in the spring, 
selects a dry place in the swamp, one not liable 
to overflow, where she makes quite a hillock of 
dried leaves, pieces of sticks, and whatever soft 
substances may be convenient that will answer 
the purpose, in the centre of which she lays 
from twenty to forty eggs. The process of in¬ 



cubation seems dependent upon the heat of the 
sun and the fermentation of the materials of the 
nest. The female, however, always remains in 
the immediate vicinity, and will fight with ma¬ 
ternal valor for her charge. The egg is larger 
and longer than that of the hen, and has a clear, 
white appearance: they vary in size, those iu 
some nests being larger than those in others. 
On one occasion with a hunting party, we were 
encamped for the night under a huge tree, when 
we were disturbed by an immense alligator that 
would approach within the circle of the light, 
and evidently with hostile intentions. The 
hunters, familiar with the appearance of the 
reptile, paid no attention to it until some one 
discharged a load of buckshot in “ its face.” 
All night long the monster was heard in the 
vicinity blowing and tumbling about in the wa¬ 
ter ; in the morning we discovered that we had 
actually “squatted” dowm beside a well-filled 
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nest! In fact, two or three of the amphibitis 
were peeping out of their shells, and the re¬ 
mainder had so far advanced beyond the yolk, 
that—to use the expressive language of one of 
our party—“ thunder couldn’t spile ’em!” The 
moment the young emerge from their prison 
they immediately hide away, and seldom appear 
in public unless under the immediate guardian¬ 
ship of their maternal parent. They havd in¬ 
numerable enemies: while in the tenderness of 
youth, large cranes and voracious fish think them 
quite a delicacy; while the “old bulls,” if they 
come across them, make no nice distinctions 
between them and frogs, but “ chew them up” 
with infinite gusto. 

The fondness of the female for her young is 
so great that the responsibilities of parent seems 
for the time to increase her intelligence. She 
will make any sacrifice in their defense, and be¬ 
comes, if disturbed, a foe. When the young are 
quite small, as a last resort, if danger threaten, 
they run down the mother’s throat 
to get out of harm’s way, and are 
generally seen clustered upon her 
scaly back, eying with juvenile curi¬ 
osity her successful efforts to procure 
them food. A Spaniard of Florida 
relates, that having carried off an al¬ 
ligator’s brood, which he placed in 
a basket, borne away by negroes, 
the mother followed uttering piteous 
cries. Two of the young ones were 
put upon the ground, when she im¬ 
mediately began to push them back 
toward her haunts with her.long 
snout, keeping behind to protect 
them, and then walking before to 
show the way. The little reptiles 
paddled along grunting after their 
dam, the huge monster meanwhile 
displaying the most marked satis¬ 
faction. 

Upon being attacked the alligator 
“ squats” with its head close to the ground, and 
thus watches the intruder. Feeling themselves 
disposed to show anger, they gradually rise on 
their feet, distend themselves, and hiss something 
like the expiring note of a blacksmith’s bellows. 
A peculiarity of the reptile is, that it will never 
turn out of its way, even to oblige a scoundrel, 
as once did John Randolph. If the path be 
narrow, you must kill the alligator or turn back 
yourself. A planter friend of ours, who spent 
much of his time upon the romantic waters of 
Lake Solitude—so pleasantly described by Sir 
Charles Lyell—got into his long canoe, and as 
he settled the oars into the row-locks he dis¬ 
covered a large alligator in the canoe, head to¬ 
ward him, on the point of making his escape. 
Both parties were mutually embarrassed; yet 
the immutable law of the alligator, always to go 
ahead, left no choice but to get out of his way. 
Springing with his feet upon the gunwale, our 
friend stood for a moment like the Colossus of 
Rhodes, intending to let the peacefully-disposed 
intruder pass between his legs, but his courage 


failed him, and he sprang into the water in one 
direction, and the alligator, evidently rejoiced 
to get out of the way, disappeared in another. 

The power the alligator possesses to exist a 
long time without food, is one of its most extraor¬ 
dinary peculiarities, and almost exceeds belief. 
We have known one of good size to be kept six 
months in a dry yard, without food or water, 
and seemingly not to suffer from the fast. The 
reader will therefore not be surprised at the fol¬ 
lowing illustrative anecdotes: Some years ago, 
while residing in the parish of Concordia, Lou¬ 
isiana, we received through “ the post” a letter 
of portentous appearance, and covered over with 
stamps, which indicated that it had run the gaunt¬ 
let through half the powers and principalities 
of Europe. Upon opening the document, we 
found a letter from a world-famed professor of 
Germany, who was—to use his own language— 
“ desirous of obtaining a living specimen of the 
Crocodilus Mississippiensis, for the benefit of sei- 


! encc, by the better understanding of its habits 
and anatomy.” Provisions were made through 
different consuls for its safe conveyance and all 
expenses. We made a public appeal through 
the press in behalf of “a specimen;” and were 
not only accommodated by kind neighbors with 
several of the desirable age and condition, but 
some one, with commendable pride in the growth 
of “ the staple,” had a monster of many extra 
feet in length, in the dead hour of the night, fast¬ 
ened at our door, whose huge jaws, as exhibited 
by daylight, opened wide enough to swallow any 
philosopher who w ould dare to interfere with his 
habits or dental fixtures. Two alligators, how>- 
ever, we shipped to Gottingen or its neighbor¬ 
hood. They were simply secured in boxes af¬ 
fording plenty of air, and in this condition start¬ 
ed on their travels. By the aid of steamboats, 
ships, and rail-cars, they finally, after various 
adventures through the long period of nearly 
five months, in good health reached the destined 
owner, and had not, in all that time, lived on else 
than faith, sunshine, and the dews of heaven. 
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Between the deer and bear hunters and the 
alligator there is a confirmed war. Seldom in¬ 
deed will they miss a chance of knocking over 
their enemy, even if it is at the expense of 
losing their more coveted game. In the chase, 
the difficult to raise and highly-prized pack of 
hounds most frequently takes to the water, and 
while thus exposed, the alligator, ever on the 
watch, the moment ho hears the loud bay, sac¬ 
rifices them without mercy. An interesting 
and well-authenticated anecdote is told, illustra¬ 
tive of the hound in avoiding its enemy. A 
gentleman, living in the 44 Opelensas country,” 
and remarkably fond of hunting, kept a choice 
pack of dogs, which, in going from the house 
to the woods, had to cross a stream celebrated 
for its innumerable alligators. They soon dis¬ 
covered where lay the danger, and when they 
desired to cross the stream, they would come 
together on the banks, and utter the most un¬ 
earthly yells. The alligators in the vicinity 
would pop up their heads above the water in 
all directions, and then simultaneously rush to 
the place where the hounds appeared to be on 
the point of entering the stream. The hounds, 
having satisfied themselves that their enemies 
had come well together, would then suddenly 
start up the bank, run a few hundred yards 
and cross, making their ferry before the fooled 
reptiles could reach them. 

Next to that of the dog, swine’s flesh seems 
to be a favorite delicacy with the alligator. Pigs 
stand but little chance, if once caught too near 
the edges of the bayous; while thus exposed, if 
an alligator is espied, a litter of “ young roast¬ 
ers” soon disappear. We were very much 
amused on an occasion, to witness a rash and 
terribl* fight between an alligator of good size 
and a miserable old hog, known as of the alli¬ 
gator breed. Perhaps there was a real affinity 
l>etween them, for their heads were strangely 
alike. However, a pitch battle of some mo¬ 
ments ensued, when, to my suprise, the alligator 
suddenly quit his hold and seemed satisfied to 
make off wdth a whole hide. The extraordinary 
part was, that the victorious and venerable old 
]>orker never left the place, but, crowned with 
its victorious wreaths, quietly disposed of itself 
in the soft mud, and soon grunted*itself into a 
sound sleep. 

The bear is also sometimes a victim to the 
alligator’s prow'ess: if Bruin be fairly seized and 
gotten under the water, he seldom escapes. 
We have heard of many such incidents. A 
graphic account of such a contest, evidently 
w ritten by an eye-witness, appeared many years 
since. Every incident is brought vividly before 
the mind’s eye. 

“ The witness, while fishing on the banks of 
a beautifnl stream in Western Louisiana, was 
startled by the roaring of some animal in the 
cane-break near ^y, apparently getting ready 
for action. These notes of preparation were 
succeeded by the sound of feet, trampling down 
the cane and scattering the shells on the ground. 
Rushing to the trysting, instead of there being, 


as was supposed, two prairie bulls mixing im¬ 
petuously in battle, there was a large black 
bear raised upon his hind legs, his face be¬ 
smeared with white foam, sprinkled with blood, 
which, dropping from his mouth, rolled down his 
shaggy breast. Frantic from the smarting of 
his wounds he stood gnashing his teeth and 
growling at his enemy. On a bank of snow- 
white shells, in battle array, w as Bruin’s foe—a 
monster alligator. He looked as if he had just 
been dipped in the Teche, and had emerged, 
like Achilles from the Styx, with an invulner¬ 
able coat of mail: he was standing on tiptoe, 
his back curved upward, and his tongueless 
mouth thrown open, displaying his wide jaws, 
two large tusks and rows of teeth. His tail, 
6ix feet long, raised from the ground, was con¬ 
stantly waving like a boxer’s arm to gather 
force; his big eyes, starting from his head, 
glared upon Bruin, while sometimes uttering 
hissing cries, then roaring like a bull. 

44 Bruin, though evidently baffled, had a firm 
look, which showed he had not lost confidence 
in himself. If the difficulty of the undertaking 
had once deceived him, he was preparing to go 
at it again. Accordingly, letting himself down 
upon all fours, he ran furiously at the alligator, 
which being ready for him, threw his head and 
body partly round to avoid the onset, and met 
Bruin half wuy w ith a blow of the tail that rolled 
him on the shells. The bear w as not to be put 
off by one hurt: three times in rapid succession 
he rushed at the alligator, and was as often re¬ 
pulsed in the same manner, being knocked 
back by each blow just far enough to give the 
alligator, before he returned, time to recover 
the swing of his tail. The tail of the alligator 
sounded like a flail against the coat of hair cn 
Bruin’s head and shoulders, but he bore it w ith¬ 
out flinching, still pushing on to come to clo£e 
hold with his scaly foe. 

“Finally, he made his fourth charge with a 
degree of dexterity which those who have never 
seen this clumsy animal exercising w'ould sup¬ 
pose him incapable of. This time he got so 
close to the alligator before the tail struck him, 
that the blow came with but half its usual ef¬ 
fect. The alligator was upset by the charge, 
and before he could recover his feet Bruin 
grasped him round the body, below the fore 
legs, and holding him dowm on his back, seized 
one of the reptile’s legs in his mouth. The 
alligator was now in a desperate situation; he 
attempted in vain to bite, for his neck was so 
stiff that he could not turn his head around. 
Seized with desperation, the amphibious beast 
fetched a scream of despair; but being a war¬ 
rior 4 by flood arid field,’ he was not yet entirely 
overcome. Writhing his tail in agony, he hap¬ 
pened to strike it against a small tree that stood 
next the bayou—aided by this purchase he made 
a convulsive flounder, which precipitated him¬ 
self and Bruin, locked together, into the river. 

44 The bank from which they fell was four feet 
high, and the water below seven feet deep. The 
tranquil stream received the combatants with a 
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loud splash, then closed over them in silence. 
A volley of ascending bubbles announced their 
arrival at the bottom, where the battle ended. 
Presently Bruin rose again, scrambled up the 
bank, cast a glance back at the river, and, all 
dripping, made off to the cane-brake.” 

Some of the popular fables respecting the al¬ 
ligator should now give way to truth. The oft- 
repeated idea of their hypocrisy in shedding un¬ 
feeling tears has had a hold, through poetry, in 
the world’s imagination long enough. The spe¬ 
cies are honest in their indignation, and shed 
no tears at all; for their lachrymal fountains 
have been sought in vain by detestable tobacco- 
juice, and if they are angry, however imprudent 
it might be to show it, the alligator will honestly 
“hiss you to your face.” Herodotus, noticing 
that the crocodile invariably raised its head when 
opening its mouth, conceived the idea that it 
moved its upper jaw “ down on its lower one.” 
This impression is most natural to every one 
who sees the monsters in their native haunts; 
but anatomy proves that the lower jaw, as in all 
animals, alone moves in a socket. 

We conclude our article on alligators by al- 
Vol. X.—No. 55 .—D 


lading to the strange bellowing uttered at times 
by the “old bulls,” as they are termed by the 
swampers. In the season of nest-making, this 
strange noise partakes of the lion’s roar, and can 
be heard for many miles, and while you atten¬ 
tively listen you can feel a perceptible vibration 
of the air. By this terrific noise you can form 
no idea of the distance the reptiles may be from 
you; for, at one moment, the “primo basso” 
comes rolling in with the distinctness of thun¬ 
der, and then will die away in strange and 
mysterious cadences, most harmonious with the 
dark gloom of the forest wilds. Such is the 
love-song of the alligator, which fills the irrev¬ 
erent of even this age with strange and awe-in¬ 
spiring emotions, and suggests sublime thoughts 
of the mysteries o^ nature. If such be our ex¬ 
perience, what must have been the feelings of 
the ancient people of the Nile, when, in the quiet 
hours of an Oriental night, they heard their great 
god waking up from the waters of that still unex¬ 
plored river, and sending his gigMitic voice vibra¬ 
ting through the vaults of their temples, or whis¬ 
pering in soft murmurs among their groves of 
palm. 
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upon the acquisition of California, and the dis¬ 
covery of its golden treasures, is the tropical 
direction which has incidentally been given to 
American enterprise. Regions before unknown, 
or but vaguely known through the wild talcs 
of the buccaneers, where a vertical sun shone 
down upon high volcanic mountains and forests 
of rare woods, and where, in later years, a group 
of anarchical republics had sprung up on the 
ruins of the semi-barbaric viceroyalties of jeal¬ 
ous and exclusive Spain—these strange regions 
have now become familiar alike to the dwellers 
on the arid shores of New England and on the 
banks of the turbid Mississippi. Thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of active and adventur¬ 
ous men have traversed the seas where, for two 
hundred years, and almost within the memory 
of this generation, piracy was the rule rather 
than the exception. They have crossed the con¬ 
tinent in the footsteps of Pizarro and his follow¬ 
ers, and given new life and activity to those 
quaint old towns in which Drake and Morgan, 
and the rest of the rollicking old freebooters, so 
often gorged themselves with the spoil of the 
Spaniard. And, practical as adventurous, their 
restmss gray eyes have marked out new lines of 
travel, and the sites of new cities, better adapt¬ 
ed to the wants of commerce and the require¬ 
ments of transit than those which for three 
hundred years had satisfied a humdrum world. 
With not less of romance than attached to the 
figurative marriage of Venice to the Adriatic, 
superadded to practical zeal and Herculean en¬ 
ergy, they have bound the Atlantic to the Pacific 
with an iron band, and are seeking to break down 
the barriers which divide them, and to mingle 
their as yet estranged waters. 

The undefined terrors of tropical climates, the 
dangers which were supposed to lurk beneath its 
inviting exterior—deadly fevers, venomous rep¬ 
tiles, and ferocious beasts of prey—have been 
found to be little better than idle fictions; and 
experience has shown that, with rare excep¬ 
tions, on low coasts, where daily rains, inter¬ 
rupted by fierce intervals of sunshine, have 
forced vegetable nature into rank exuberance, 
and created dense, dank jungles, the birth-place 
and home of malaria—that elsewhere, among 
the open savannas, on the elevated plains and 
terraces of the interior, and along the flanks of 
its mountain ranges, nature has lavished her 
richest gifts, the products of every zone, and a 
climate of unequaled salubrity. It was in the 
high valleys and elevated table-lands of Mexico, 


Central America, Bogota, and Peru, that aborig¬ 
inal civilization reached its highest phase of de¬ 
velopment, and aboriginal population its greatest 
numerical strength. And it requires no pre¬ 
science to discover, in future times, in the course 
of those great revolutions which no human will 
or systems of human laws or compacts can con¬ 
trol, but which flow inevitably from High Design, 
that here the great composite race, which in our 
own country has achieved such marvels of pro¬ 
gress, will attain to its highest development and 
greatest power. 

Nor is this result to be contemplated as spec¬ 
ulative and remote: it is real and near. Is it 
not significative that the English language now 
dominates in Panama, and that an American 
town terminates that line of transit on the At¬ 
lantic—a town raised as by enchantment from 
the sea, in defiance of every natural obstacle? 
Steam and the printing-press have acclimated 
themselves there, in practical and triumphant 
disproval of those hoary hypotheses which in¬ 
vested the tropics with beauty, and forbade them 
to civilization—which made them an Eden, and 
placed Death as an inappeasable sentinel at its 
portal. 

Further to the northward, the great modem 
magician, Enterprise, and his Cyclop, Work, 
have effected transformations scarcely less won¬ 
derful. The broad and beautiful lakes of Nicar¬ 
agua are beaten into sparkling foam beneath the 
wheels of treasure-laden steamers, and the dense 
forests which line the banks of her rivers now 
ring back the clangor of the engine and the 
shrill scream of the steam-whistle, as faithfully 
as they once echoed the vesper song of the boat¬ 
man and the dash of his steady oar. 

Look down with me from this gentle emi¬ 
nence. Scest thou, in yonder little bat, the grace¬ 
ful forms of many small vessels, w r hose taper 
masts and half-furled sails show that they be¬ 
long to that age which is passing away, when the 
mariner courted the wind, and depended for 
prosperous voyages on the favoring breath of 
heaven ? Beside them, in grim contrast, is the 
black hull and grimed rigging of a Pacific steam¬ 
er, within whose iron bosom throb the prisoned 
spirits of fire and water—chained allies of man 
in his warfare against the elements. Along the 
crescent shore, relieved against an emerald back¬ 
ground of forest, which robes the amphitheatre 
of hills in eternal green, are white cottages and 
broad-roofed warehouses, homes of affection and 
depositories of wealth. What of all this, askest 
thou, oh reader ? Only that he who speaks to 
thee—his eye is yet undimmed and his brow 
unwrinkled—stood five years ago where thou 
standest, and looked down upon this little bay 
as thou lookest. The forest swept down to the 
edge of the water, the misanthropic sea-bird 
mused on the solitary shore, and the waves of 
the Pacific rolled in silent majesty, unresisted by 
keel of ship or wheel of steamer. And so it had 
been forever! This is now the port of San Juan 
del Sot ; and here the adventurer, bound to the 
golden gates of the Land of Promise, first em- 
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barks on that placid sea, whose waters alone 
separate the regions of Cathay, of “ Ormus and 
the Ind,” “ crowned with the hoar of centuries,” 
from the irresistible offspring of modern time, 
the great practical Reality of To-day. 

This is San Juan of the South. Two hun¬ 
dred miles away to the eastward, past the lakes 
of Nicaragua and the wide expanse of forest 
which covers the Atlantic declivity of the con¬ 
tinent, tenanted only by wild beasts and birds 
of many hues, is another town, San Juan of the 
North—ancieqt as this is young, a town of 
viscissitudes, important in spite of itself, and 
conspicuous beyond its ambitions. Romance 
has often portrayed the fate of rustic beauty 
so unfortunate as to attract the attentions of 
rank and power; and the yet warm ashes of 
San Juan bear witness that, with nations as 
among individuals, the weak are but the pawns 
which reckless Power plays against unscrupulous 
Strength. 

It is the hypothesis of some philosophers that 
every word and act of every human being, how¬ 
ever humble, leaves its permanent impression 
on nature, which thus becomes the great regis¬ 
trar of events, typified as the Recording Angel. 
It is certainly true that events are so indissolu¬ 
bly linked together, that no human ingenuity 
can accurately define their relations, or in what 
mode they react upon each other. For nearly 
three hundred years, from 1529, when the ad¬ 
venturous Diego de Machuca descended the 
river San Juan from Lake Nicaragua, and 
indicated the port at its mouth, until 1848, San 
Juan was almost utterly unknown to the world. 
Writers on the dreamy project of uniting the two 
oceans by means of a canal referred to it vaguely 
as the necessarily eastern terminus of that work, 
and a few traders sent vessels thither to bring 
away cargoes of dye-woods, and hides and indigo, 
which came there in quaint river boats, hol¬ 
lowed from the gigantie trunks of the ceiba 
tree, manned by tall, half-naked, swarthy men, 
from some undefined and distant interior. A 
few dozen huts of thatch, built in a narrow 
opening in the dense forest which burdened 
the low shore, comprised all that there was of a 
town. A small fort of logs, manned by a com¬ 
mandant who wore his shirt outside of his panta¬ 
loons, at the head of a dozen soldiers who wore 
no shirts at all, constituted whatever there was 
of local government and authority. The world 
and its movements had no interest to the dwell¬ 
ers in San Juan. An occasional vessel gave 
them occupation for a few days in loading and 
unloading, and brought them, what was of more 
consequence than all, a supply of rum and new 
strings for their guitars. The vessels went 
away, and then they had music and enliven¬ 
ing drams, with much dancing, not over-modest, 
lazy swinging in hammocks, and no end of 
sleep. And thus the days went on, and weeks, 
and months and years rolled by. The log fort 
gradually rotted away, and the guns buried 
themselves in the sand. 

Bat while the dwellers in San Juan danced, 


and drank, and slumbered, Taylor had fought 
the battles of Monterey and Buena Vista, Scott 
had planted his flag on the palaces of Mexico, 
and California had succumbed to American 
arms. Then came peace, and with it the ces¬ 
sion of a new empire on the Pacific, with its 
vast and unanticipated results, which have since 
affected the entire relations of the world. 

San Juan, in its tropical seclusion and miser¬ 
able insignificance, one might suppose, would 
have escaped complication with these great 
events. But her ample port and important geo¬ 
graphical position had long been known and ap¬ 
preciated by a power which is never blind to its 
material interests, nor scrupulous in promoting 
them. Her statesmen saw that with the acqui¬ 
sition of California by the United States, the pro¬ 
ject of an inter-oceanic communication would be¬ 
come invested with an immediate and practical 
importance. As soon, therefore, as the proba¬ 
bilities of this acquisition became decided, means 
were taken to grasp the keys to the natural high¬ 
way between the oceans. Eight days before the 
treaty of peace with Mexico was signed, two 
British vessels of war appeared in the harbor of 
San Juan, and took forcible possession of the 
place, under the shallow pretext that it per¬ 
tained to a mythical personage called “the 
King of Mosquito,” of whom Great Britain 
affected to be the protector. 

Nicaragua which, as a province of Spam, 
and subsequently as an independent Republic, 
had for more than three hundred years been in 
unquestioned possession of the port, not only 
protested against this act of violence, but en¬ 
deavored fruitlessly to expel the invaders. Her 
forces were routed, and she was compelled to 
enter into an engagement not to distu4> the 
usurpers in their occupation of the sole Atlantic 
terminus of the then supposed only feasible 
route of communication between the seas. A 
British officer, under the denomination of “ Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General in Mosqui¬ 
to,” now assumed the exercise of all legislative 
and executive power at San Juan—the name 
of which was changed to “ Grey town.” He 
promulgated laws on slips of paper stuck on the 
cane walls of the hut which, in the absence of 
other accommodations, he was fain to occupy, 
and enforced them through the aid of an ef¬ 
fective body of armed police, consisting of two 
negroes from Jamaica! The natives of San 
Juan marveled greatly at these proceedings, 
and were outraged in being obliged to coop up 
their pigs and chickens—in disregard of the 
prerogatives which those useful animals hod 
enjoyed for time immemorial. But they soon 
got used to it, and hammocks, drams, and gui¬ 
tars resumed their ancient sway. 

1849. 

It was scarcely a year after the seizure above 
recounted took place, when the writer of this 
sketch entered the port of San Juan for the 
first time. It was afW a tedious voyage, in a 
small and uncomfortable vessel, from which 
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escape to any land, not absolutely a desert, 
would have been an indescribable relief. Hence 
it was, perhaps, that even San Juan looked 
beautiful, although a rigid analysis might have 
failed to discover wherein its beauties consist¬ 
ed. The shore was low and sandy, and upon 
it was ranged a line of houses, or rather huts, 
some built of boards, but most of reeds, and all 
thatched with palm leaves. Some came down 
to the water like boat-sheds, as they really 
were, covering pitpans and canoes. Xarger 
contrivances for navigating the San Juan riv¬ 
er, called bongos , were moored close inshore, 
and upon each might be seen a number of very 
long and very black legs, eveiy pair supporting 
a very short white shirt; for, among the inno¬ 
vations of “ H. B. M.’s Consul-General" was 
a requirement that respectable adult citizens 
should not dispense with both pantaloons and 
shirts at one and the same time. Behind the 
town rose the dense tropical forest. There 
were no clearings, no lines of road stretching 
back into the country; nothing but dark soli¬ 
tudes, where the tapir and the wild boar roam¬ 
ed unmolested; where the painted macaw and 
noisy parrot, flying from one giant tree to an¬ 
other, alone disturbed the silence, and where 
the many-hued serpents of the tropics coiled 
among vines loaded with flowers and fragrant 
with gums. 

The arrival of our little brig created a great 
excitement in San Juan, and when we landed 
we found the entire population of the town col¬ 
lected on the shore to receive us. The dress 
of the urchins, from twelve or fourteen down¬ 
ward, consisted generally of a straw-hat and 
cigar—the latter sometimes unlighted and stuck 
behin# the ear, but oftener lighted and stuck 
in the mouth; a costume airy, picturesque, and 
cheap withal! The women had white or flow¬ 
ered skirts, fastened above the hips, and a sort 
of large Vandyke, with holes for the arms, which 
hung down loosely over the breast. In some 
cases the latter garment was rather short, and 
left exposed a strip of skin at the waist, which 
the wanton wind often made much wider. They 
all had their hair braided in two long locks, 
which hung down behind, and gave them a 
school-girly appearance—quite out of keeping 
with the cool, deliberate manner in which they 
smoked their cigars. Their feet were innocent 
of stockings; but a few suspiciously-fashionable 
ladies wore slippers of white satin, evidently 
reserved for some important occasion, such as 
the arrival of a vessel. A number of them 
had gaudy-colored rebosos thrown over their 
heads; and altogether the entire group, with 
an advance-guard of sullen-looking curs, was 
both novel and picturesque. 

We were too glad to get ashore, and too 
eager to eqjoy our new liberty, to stand upon 
ceremony, and so pushed our way through the 
crowd of gazers, and started down the principal 
avenue, which had been called King Street. 
The doors of the huts were open, and in all of 
them might be seen hammocks swung so as to 
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catch every passing current of air. In some of 
these, reclining in attitudes suggestive of in¬ 
tense laziness, were swarthy figures of men, 
whose apathy even the arrival of a vessel in the 
port could not disturb. We caught also occa¬ 
sional glimpses of the domestic economy of the 
inhabitants, and could not help admiring the 
perfect equality and general good understand¬ 
ing which existed between the pigs, babies, dogs, 
cats, and chickens. They lay down together 
in millennial confidence, and the pigs gravely 
took pieces of tortillas away from the babies, 
and the babies as gravely took other pieces 
awtty' from the pigs. 

It did not require much time to exhaust the 
sights of San Juan; and, after passing through 
its principal and only street, we struck off in a 
path to the right, followed by a troop of boys 
and grown-up vagabonds. A few paces brought 
us to the edge of a beautiful lagoon, fenced in 
by a bank of verdure, upon the edges of which 
were a number of women, naked to the waist, 
who had not yet heard the news. They were 
engaged in washing clothes; that is to say, they 
dipped them in the water, squeezed over them 
the juice of limes, and then placing them on the 
bottom of an old canoe, beat them vehemently 
with clubs. Visions of buttonless shirts rose up 
incontinently l>cfore us, in long perspective, as 
we followed our path, w hich led along the shores 
of the lagoon, and invited us to the cool, deep 
shades of the forest. A flock of chattering par- 
roquets fluttered above us, and strange fruits 
and flowers appeared on every side. We hud 
not gone far before we perceived a strange odor 
of musk, and directly we heard a heavy plunge 
in the w'ater. We stopped short and listened; 
but one of the urchins waved his hand con¬ 
temptuously, and ejaculated “ Lagartos /” And 
sure enough, glancing among the bushes, we 
saw an enormous alligator leisurely propelling 
himself through the water! The neighborhood 
of such gentry was scarcely to our liking, and 
the urchins, keen enough in observation, noticed 
our surprise. It only required a suggestion 
from one of them—a naked little ebon rascal 
in advance, who looked suspiciously around at 
the same time—that there were many snakes 
about, to induce us to turn back, and defer our 
walk in the woods until another day. 

At the time of which I write, the town of San 
Juan consisted of some fifty or sixty dwellings 
of the rudest and most primitive construction, 
scarcely making an approach to what, in the 
United States, would be called respectable out¬ 
houses. They were, in fact, mere palm-thatched 
sheds, roughly boarded up, or made of a kind 
of wicker-work of canes, in some cases plaster¬ 
ed over with mud. The furniture, consisting 
of a hammock, a high table, a few chairs, and a 
hide bed, was in entire keeping with the dwell¬ 
ings. Yet, mean and uninviting as were these 
structures, they answered a tolerable purpose in 
a climate where any thing beyond a roof to keep 
off the rain and sun may almost be regarded as 
a superfluity. The heavy thatch of palm leaves 


or long grass is an effectual protection against 
these; and though it affords excellent quarters 
for scorpions, serpents, rats, and other pleasant 
colonists, yet under the tropics these soon cease 
to excite apprehension, and, with mice and cock¬ 
roaches, sink into commonplaces. 

The population of San Juan did not exceed 
three hundred. Besides what might be called 
the native inhabitants—who had the same char¬ 
acteristics in language, habits, and customs with 
the lower classes of the interior of Nicaragua— 
there were a few foreigners and some creoles of 
pure stock, who resided there as agents or con¬ 
signees of mercantile houses. The population, 
therefore, exhibited every variety of race and 
complexion—whites, Indians, mestizos, negroes, 
and sambos—black, brown, yellow, foul, and fair 
—all mingled together in utter disregard of the 
conventionalities founded on color. 

There was neither church nor school-house 
in San Juan, nor indeed in the whole “ Mosquito 
Kingdomalthough the English Church had 
been formally proclaimed as the established re¬ 
ligion of the monarchy I Previously to the En¬ 
glish seizure, the place had been a curacy de¬ 
pendent on the diocess of Nicaragua; but after¬ 
ward the “ zopUottf ’ (turkey-buzzards), as the 
black-robed priests were irreverently called, were 
rarely seen. 

While making arrangements for ascending 
the river, we took up our quarters in a kind of 
store-house, used as a depository for the hides, 
indigo, and tobacco which came down from the 
interior. Here we swung hammocks, and made 
ourselves as comfortable as circumstances would 
admit. The first night on shore passed pleas¬ 
antly, interrupted only by various droppings from 
the roof, which the active fancies of my com¬ 
panions converted into scorpions and other nox¬ 
ious insects. 

We dined regularly with “H. B. M.’s Con¬ 
sul-General,” who, as I have intimated, was in¬ 
vested “ with full and all manner of power and 
authority” to administer the government of the 
port. The Nicaraguens at the castillo on the 
river, it was alleged, had cut off all supplies from 
that direction, with a view of starving out their 
enemies; and, as a consequence, provisions in 
San Juan were as limited in quantity as poor in 
quality. 

The people of the place, it is true, had divers 
pigs and chickens; but, animated by the same 
kind of hostility with their countrymen above, 
they flatly refused to sell to the new authorities, 
who were reduced to salt junk and ship biscuit, 
with a very 6cant supply of vegetables. In this 
emergency, “ H. B. M.’s Consul-General” hit 
upon a happy expedient. He promulgated an 
order declaring that public decency and comfort 
required that all the pigs and chickens of the 
place should no longer roam at large, but be 
“ securely cooped and penned,” under penalty 
of being shot and confiscated by Her Majesty's 
servants. But as the pigs and poultry had al¬ 
ways enjoyed unrestrained freedom, and, further¬ 
more, as there were neither coops nor pens, it 
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followed that this wholesome regulation could 
be but partially complied with. It became, 
therefore, the “unpleasant duty” of the police 
to enforce the law—which they did in a very 
discreet and proper manner, never shooting more 
vagrant pigs and chickens than were necessary 
for the day’s consumption at the Consulate. In 
this wise the laws were vindicated, and the larder 
of the Consul replenished. 

The town of San Juan is situated on the 
southern side of the harbor, which is separated 
from the sea by a low sandy strip of land, called 
Point Arenas. Here the Spaniards erected their 
defenses for the protection of the port, the ruins 
of which can still be traced. \Ve visited the 
Point, a day or two after our arrival, and found 
encamped there a few families of the Mosquito 
Indians, who had come down the coast to strike 
turtle, the shell of which constitutes about their 
only article of commerce. They were the most 
sqiudid wretches imaginable. Their huts con¬ 
sisted of a few poles set in a slanting direction, 
upon which was thrown a quantity of palm 
leaves. The sides were open, and altogether 
each structure must have cost fifteen minutes’ 
labor. Under these rude shelters were crowded 
a number of half-naked figures, begrimed with 
dirt, their faces void of expression, and alto¬ 
gether brutish. They were engaged in eating, 
and only stared at us vacantly when we spoke 
to them. Their food was the flesh of the alli¬ 
gator and* manitee, which had been chopped in 
large pieces, and then thrown into the fire until 
the outer portions were completely charred. 
These they devoured without salt, and with a 
wolfish greediness disgusting to behold. At a 
little distance, away from the filth and stench, 
the huts, with the groups beneath and around 
them, were really picturesque objects. 

Leaving these poor creatures, our boatmen 
paddled our canoe into the winding channels 
of the many-mouthed San Juan, studded with 
numerous low islands, on which, in cool, leafy 
arbors, we saw many thatched huts, surrounded 
by bare, hard ground, flecked with the sunlight, 
which danced in mazes as the wind waved the 
branches above. Around them were dark na¬ 
ked figures, and before them light canoes drawn 
close to the bank, filling out the foreground of 
pictures such as we had imagined in reading the 
quaint recitals of the early voyagers. Their ef¬ 
fects were heightened by the parrots and ma¬ 
caws which fluttered their bright wings on the 
roofs of the huts, and deafened the spectator 
with their shrill voices. Occasionally a tame 
monkey was 6een swinging by his tail from the 
branches of the trees, and making grimaced at 
us as we passed. 

The habits of the natives were unchanged in 
the space of three hundred years: the scenes 
we gazed upon were the counterparts of those 
which Columbus himself had witnessed when 
he coasted along these shores. Eternal summer 
reigned here; the wants of the people were few 
and simple, and Nature supplied them profusely 
with all the necessaries of existence. They little 
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thought, these dwellers in rude cabins, that the 
strangers gliding silently before them were there 
to prepare the way for the clanging steamer and 
the advent of daring, perhaps unscrupulous en¬ 
terprise, which should dissolve the spell that had 
rested upon the$e slumbering shores for un¬ 
counted centuries. They little dreamed that 
the great world was meditating the Titanic en¬ 
terprise of laying open their primeval solitudes, 
grading down their hills, and opening a canal 
from one great ocean to the other, over which 
the navies of the world might pass, laden with 
the treasures of two hemispheres! 

1853. 

Such was San Juan in 1849. Four years 
later, on a sunny afternoon in February, the 
writer again approached the shores of Central 
America, and again entered the harbor of San 
Juan. This time, however, a crowded Califor¬ 
nia steamer had replaced the little brig, and 
we steered boldly into the bay which it had 
before taken a day of coquetry with the fickle 
winds to enter. The same low shore, with its 
monotonous forest, the same good-natured por¬ 
poises, and the same heavy pulsations of the Car- 
ribbean Sea; but the port itself, how changed! 
The British Mail-steaiper was anchored in the 
middle of the harbor, surrounded by a number 
of trading vessels; while close to the eastern 
shore lay a steamer from New Orleans, densely 
crowded with passengers, who hailed us with 
cheers. They had been here two days, swel¬ 
tering in the hot sun, awaiting our arrival, and 
the consequent dispatch of the river steamers of 
the Transit. Point Arenas—where the squalid 
Mosquito Indians had built their rude huts 
four years before—was now* covered with huge 
sheds, the workshops of the Company holding 
the monopoly of transit, and the houses of its 
officers and workmen. They were rough, rick¬ 
ety structures, raised on the bare sand; for their 
builders had foolishly cut away the bushes that 
had protected the Point from the abrasion of the 
sea, which now' encroached upon the peninsula, 
and even broke over it into the harbor, when the * 
w ind was strong from the eastward. There were 
a few small, dingy steamers, roughly put to¬ 
gether at the outset, and roughly treated after- 
w'ard, strongly resembling the lower order of 
plebeian steam-tugs in our harbors, innocent of 
paint, with chimneys variegated with rust, and 
awmings flapping in tatters like the cloak of an 
Italian beggar. Two of these—each with a 
big wheel at the stern, suggestive of overgrown 
wheel-barrows, were moored to the shore. An 
old hulk run aground to sen e as a receptacle for 
coal, and the rough skeleym of a new boat de¬ 
signed for the river, with a few workmen pound¬ 
ing lazily at its ribs; a frame-building set up on 
posts, and leaning heavily to one side, within 
which we caught the gleaming of a great vari¬ 
ety of bottles; a quantity of lumber heaped con¬ 
fusedly on the sand, and a rude attempt at a 
forge—these only need be mentioned to com¬ 
plete an inventory of the “improvements” at 
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Point Arenas. The water on this side of the 
harbor is deep, and we came to anchor close 
inshore, and directly in front of the hetero¬ 
geneous establishment which I have described. 

Shortly after a boat came alongside, bringing 
the agent of the Transit, who puffed up the 
sides, and with an exceedingly red face began 
an incoherent denunciation of the people and 
government of San Juan, who were character¬ 
ized in terms more forcible than elegant. Prom 
what we could gather, it seemed that a mortal 
feud had arisen between the Company and the 
town, in consequence of the former refusing to 
land its passengers on the inhabited side of the 
harbor; thereby depriving the people of the 
profits which might otherwise accrue to them, 
and diverting the same into the hands of the 
Company’s favorites and officers. The efforts 
of the people were consequently directed to 
procure a transfer of the establishment at Point 
Arenas to the town; and to this end they re¬ 
quired of the Company a rigid compliance with 
the terms of the concession which they had 
made to it, and which only contemplated the 
occupation of the Point as a coal ddpot. The 
concession furthermore rigidly defined the area 
which could be used for this purpose. The 
terms of the concession, it was alleged, having 
been violated, a judgment against the Company 
was obtained in the local court, and a process 
of ejectment served upon its officers. In op¬ 
posing this suit the agent of the Company had 
indulged in the largest liberty of speech, and 
had withal made sundry threats of a personal 
nature, in consequence of which he had been 
arrested and compelled to give bonds for his 
good behavior. This was the origin of the 
troubles which have since brought the af¬ 


fairs of San Juan so conspicuously before the 
public. 

While the passengers were listening to the 
angry complaints of the agent, a little boat came 
alongside, bringing a gentleman quite fantas¬ 
tically tricked out with gilt buttons and gold 
cord, who came up the side with a gravity ap¬ 
propriate to high official station. He was the 
Health Officer of the port, and seemed ade¬ 
quately impressed with the dignity and respon¬ 
sibility of his duties. We were a little sur¬ 
prised to find that he was an American! 

The feud between the Company and the 
town had reached such a height that the pas¬ 
sengers were kept close prisoners on board the 
steamers, the officers practically interdicting all 
communication with the shore, by prohibiting 
boats from coming alongside. The passengers 
complained much of this piece of annoyance, 
especially as the boats which were to take them 
up the river had not yet come down; but there 
was no redress. My own party, however, were 
too old travelers to submit to freaks of this 
kind, and, hailing a passing boat, in spite of in¬ 
terdict and impertinent subordinates, went on 
shore. 

I have spoken of the change which four years 
had wrought at Point Arenas; but the trans¬ 
formation on the other side of the harbor was 
equally great. The thatched huts, which had 
constituted the old town of San Juan, had dis¬ 
appeared, or were lost in the shadow of the 
new and more imposing structures which had 
sprung up. The forest had receded on all sides, 
and streets, regularly laid out, had superseded 
the narrow paths which w*e had threaded on 
our previous visit. There were no recognizable 
features left. Where “ H. B. M.’s” hospitable 
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Consul-General had entertained ns on confis¬ 
cated pigs and chickens, 6tood a building of 
substantial aspect, above which waved the flag 
of the British Consulate. Near by was a gaunt 
edifice of pine boards, framed in the* United 
States, and brought out bodily, as it were—a 
huge tinder-box of two stories, and labeled 
“ St. Charles Hotel." Within was a bar 
and rows of bottles, and plenty of people in 
check-shirts and straw-hats, with quick, intelli¬ 
gent eyes, ready of speech afid swift in action. 
To the northward, where previously the forest 
had been densest, a broad avenue, called King 
Street, presented a perspective of houses of con¬ 
siderable pretensions. Among them was a 
hotel of large size and good construction, with 
colonnade and balconies, which would have re¬ 
flected credit upon any countTy-town in the 
United States. Here we established ourselves, 
in quarters which had all the conveniences and 
many of the elegancies of civilization. 

If the physical changes in San Juan surprised, 
the political and moral changes astonished us. 
The authority of “ H. B. M.’s Consul-General” 
had departed, and the place, pending the nego¬ 
tiations concerning it between the United States 
and Great Britain, had become a de facto inde¬ 
pendent and sovereign municipality. The open¬ 
ing of the Nicaraguan route of transit had 
directed thither a full tide of American enter¬ 
prise, and the American element soon began to 
predominate in all of its affairs. And when the 
public convenience and safety came to require 
a more stringent police and a better local ad¬ 
ministration, the people got together in their 
sovereign capacity and adopted a constitution, 
under which a complete political organization 


was effected. The American interest, powerful 
at the first, acquired entire predominance at the 
second election; and at the time of our visit 
the government was wholly in American hands. 
Its trade had taken the same direction, and in 
its entire aspect it bore the appearance of a new 
town in the West. There were r nevertheless, 
many indications of a premature decline, which 
the people ascribed to the policy of the Transit 
Company, in cutting off the town from the direct 
and incidental benefits of the California travel. 
They were much exasperated against the Com¬ 
pany, and loud in expressing their determina¬ 
tion to require a rigid fulfillment of the terms 
under which they had permitted the Company 
to occupy Point Arenas. Their action, how¬ 
ever, had been kept within strictly legal limits, 
and there is no reason for believing that it 
would ever have exceeded them. 

And here I may be allowed to observe that 
the charges of disorder and irregularity which 
have lately been made against the people of San 
Juan, in terms not fit to be repeated, are both 
reckless and untrue. Whatever may be said in 
support or condemnation of the recent occur¬ 
rences which have called out these expressions, 
nothing is to be gained to the cause of justice 
by libels upon a body of men, who, surrounded 
by conditions the most anomalous and discour¬ 
aging, organized an effective municipal govern¬ 
ment, under which justice was regularly and 
faithfully administered, apd order scrupulously 
maintained. With the first rush of transit, San 
Juan became the resort of many desperate char¬ 
acters from all parts of the world, but the earliest 
acts of the government were directed to their 
extirpation. One or two notorious robbers 
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were apprehended and hung out of hand; the 
gamblers and other harpies who had flocked 
there to prey on unsuspecting Californians were 
summarily ejected from the place, with emphatic 
assurances of being whipped and branded if 
they attempted to return. From that time for¬ 
ward, San Juan was a model of quiet, and no¬ 
where in the world were life and property more 
secure. 

The water in the river was low, and the little 
river steamers, crowded to suffocation, on which 
it was difficult to find even standing room, fre¬ 
quently got aground, involving not only deten¬ 
tion and discomfort, but hunger and dangerous 
exposure to the night dews and the rains. In 
conjunction with other circumstances, these 
considerations induced our party to ascend the 
San Juan in a boat of our own. The first time 
I went up, was in a native bongo from the 
interior; now we embarked in a trim launch, 
built in the United States, and regularly fur¬ 
nished with awnings and other civilized appli¬ 
ances for keeping off the sun and rain. Our 
boatmen, however, were little changed from my 
first visit, except that they were more serious, 
never sang, and seldom said their prayers. 
The subordination which the swarthy inferior 
races must always yield to the white man, had 
already become established. 

The morning of the first of March was fixed 
for our departure, but it was afternoon before 
we had fairly embarked. Half an hour after¬ 
ward we had entered the river, which for some 
miles has low banks, covered with long grass, 
and studded with numerous islands barely rising 
above the stream, and in the rainy season fre¬ 
quently covered by the water. The whole coun¬ 


try around is low, and generally marshy, trav¬ 
ersed by creeks, which here and there spread 
out and form lagoons, which are the resorts of 
myriads of water birds. 

At the distance of five or six miles above San 
Juan the banks of the river become higher, and 
are covered with a dense growth of feathery 
palms, which nod like plumes over the water. 
Here our oarsmen, in accordance with imme¬ 
morial custom, hauled in to the bank to cook 
their evening meal, a very simple, but very pro¬ 
tracted operation. There was no variation from 
w hat I had witnessed before. Stakes are driven 
into the ground to support a kettle in which a 
layer of meat is put, next a layer of peeled green 
plantains, another layer of beef, a calabash of 
rice, some salt, and over all sufficient water to 
fill the kettle. The contents are then thorough¬ 
ly boiled. While this is going on, the men 
amuse themselves in roasting bits of meat on 
the ends of pointed sticks. Nothing can he 
wilder or more picturesque than a group of na¬ 
ked swarthy figures crouched around the fire, 
in the deep shadow* of the forest, protecting their 
faces from the heat with their hands, and keep¬ 
ing up the while a most vociferous discussion on 
some topic interesting only to themselves. 

It was nearly sunset when the meal was fin¬ 
ished. The boat was pushed out in the stream, 
and we were once more on our way. Sweeping 
now under the shadows of the trees on the shore, 
and anon over the broad glassy reaches where 
the light was reflected on the water, it tfias 
long after night when we came to anchor in the 
middle of a broad bend in the river, as far as 
possible away from the shore to avoid the mos¬ 
quitoes. Six passengers, with boxes, bags, trunks, 
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instruments, and provisions, in addition to as 
many oarsmen and their stores, did not leave 
much room in our boat for comfortable sleeping 
at night. It took an hour of experiment to ad¬ 
just bodies and limbs so as to afford to each one 
some faint chance of securing slumber; but, after 
all, the night passed restlessly. Every body com¬ 
plained of cramp from long confinement in con¬ 
strained positions; and none, I fear, properly 
appreciated the scenery, dortbly beautiful in the 
early morning. We had reached the point of 
divergence of the Colorado mouth of the river, 
where the banks became still higher, and tall 
trees, draped all over with vines, began to ap¬ 
pear towering over the graceful palms. Birds 
of varied plumage glanced in and out of the for¬ 
est ; cranes and other water-fowl paced soberly 
along the sand-bars, or flew lazily up the stream 
as we approached. Occasionally a pair of green 
macaws fluttered slowly over our heads, almost 
deafening us with their discordant notes. Mists 
lurked hc’-e and there in the bends of the river 
and in shadowy *nooks; but as the sun arose 
they gradually dispersed. At eight o’clock the 
boat was moored under the shadow of a gigantic 
tree; and soon the fire blazed on the shore, and 
we forgot, in the grateful odor of our steaming 
coffee, the discomforts of the night. 

The government of San Juan, in default of 
any other, had extended its jurisdiction far up 
the river, and its people had made establish¬ 
ments at various points on its banks. About 
noon we came to a large island, which an enter¬ 
prising settler had cleared of forest and stocked 
with plantains, yucas, and other necessities of 
life. He had erected a neat house, and settled 
there permanently with his family. The trans¬ 
formation which four years had wrought at the 
port did not impress me as forcibly as this out¬ 
post in the wilderness. Enterprise and industry 
must always command respect; but when we 
witness their development under such circum¬ 
stances, they exact the language of admiration. 
We could not resist the impulse to stop and con¬ 
gratulate our countryman on his success. We 
found him, true to the example of his native 
land, busily occupied with his crops. Ho felt 
an honest pride in showing us his improvements, 
and explaining his plans for the future; and we 
left him with a conviction that the seeds of civ¬ 
ilization sown by such hands must ultimately 
spring up to the advancement and the glory of 
humanity. 

The day following, after a night of rain, from 
which our awning failed wholly to protect us, 
damp and not in the best of tempers, we reached 
the point where the Nicaraguans had fortified 
themselves in their final encounter with the En¬ 
glish in 1848, at the junction of the river Ser- 
apiqui with the San Juan. Here, too, civiliza¬ 
tion had taken root. An enterprising German, 
naturalized in the United States, had made ex¬ 
tensive clearings on both banks of the river, and, 
like his neighbor (only twenty miles below), had 
started a flourishing plantation. It was yet in 
its infancy, but gave high promise for the future. 



HIPP’S. 


Here we received a cordial welcome, and 
stopped for dinner. Our friend Hipp, unfortu¬ 
nately, was a bachelor, and had to do his own 
cooking. But, what with our supplies and his 
own, we made a dinner that day which a lord 
might envy. Our dining-hall, it is true, was 
built of poles and covered with thatch, and the 
floor was made of the split stems of the palm, 
while our table consisted of two stray planks 
placed side by side; but we had what was better 
than all, cheerfulness and an appetite. 

I experienced a feeling almost of triumph in 
witnessing the enterprise which was thus re¬ 
claiming the wilderness. When I first passed 
up the river, I had contemplated the advent of 
the ax-bearing pioneer of civilization as an in¬ 
evitable event, but one which I could hardly 
hope to witness. A few years only had elapsed, 
and lo! the hero of Industiy wa$ here, and the 
rich earth, in generous recompense for his toil, 
gave back a thousand-fold the seed which he 
had sown in her genial bosom. 

Our friend Hipp, even in his isolation, was 
not entirely exempt from troubles. Before plant¬ 
ing his household altars too firmly, he wished to 
be assured of the titles to his property, and he 
sought my advice on the subject. In the exist¬ 
ing anomalous condition of the country, he was 
at a loss to know if his lands fell within the 
jurisdiction of the “ King of Mosquito,” of the 
town of San Juan, or the Republic of Nicara¬ 
gua. To be on the safe side, however, he had 
made distinct application to each for his titles, 
and lest, even with these precautions, he might 
—as he expressed it—“ slip up,” he had made a 
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second clearing, and put in crops, on the oppo¬ 
site shore of the river, over which Costa Rica of 
late years had set up a claim of sovereignty. A 
few months afterward, a couple of Frenchmen ar¬ 
rived at the mouth of the Serapiqui, and attempt¬ 
ed to occupy the clearing which Hipp had made 
on that side of the river, under authority of an 
alleged grant from Costa Rica; whereupon our 
friend denied the pretensions of the latter state, 
and, constituting himself the supreme law, sum¬ 
marily ejected the Gauls, who were glad to es¬ 
cape to San Juan with no greater damage than 
black eyes and bloody noses. 

When we left Hipp’s landing in the afternoon, 
he ran up the American flag, and we gave him 
three hearty cheers of encouragement. I pre¬ 
sume he is still there, but not alone, unless the 
letter which he quietly slipped in my hand at 
the moment of departure, for a dark-eyed dam¬ 
sel in Grenada, failed of its object—a supposi¬ 
tion which I should be sony to entertain. 

Our progress from Hipp’s, until we reached 
the rapids of Machuca, was unrelieved by any 
thing worth recording. Here we found an estab¬ 
lishment for cutting wood for the steamers, 
which gave promise of settling down into some¬ 
thing more permanent. Upon the Rapids were 
the wrecks of several steamers, among them that 
of the “ Orus” the first steamer I believe that en¬ 
tered the Chagres river, and which was lost in 
her first attempt to ascend the San Juan. There 
were a couple other wrecks, and the boat which 
had left San Juan a few days before us was 
jammed immovably on the rocks. Here too we 
encountered numerous native boats, packed with 
passengers, who were descending the river, with¬ 
out covering, and literally without food, in con¬ 
sequence of an accident to another of the 
Transit steamers at the rapids of the Castillo. 

The river San Juan is utterly unfit for steamer 
navigation, nor can it ever be made to serve a 
useful purpose in this respect, except at great 
labor and expense. 

The afternoon of the same day we reached 
the rapids of the Castillo, so called from the old 
fort of San Juan, now called “ El Castillo Vie¬ 
jo.” This fort was taken by the English in 
1780, under the command of Captain, afterward 
Lord Nelson, the naval hero of Great Britain. 
It was here that he distinguished himself for 
the first time. 

The fort is situated on a considerable hill, 
with abrupt slopes, precisely at the point where 
a ledge of rock extending across the river forms 
a rapid, or rather falls, which it is extremely 
difficult for boats of any description to pass. 
Even the cargoes of the native bongos, if heavy, 
require to be taken out, and the boats themselves 
tracked up by sheer force. Shortly before our 
arrival one of the steamers of the Company had 
been swept over by the current, and many pas¬ 
sengers drowned. 

In 1849 a solitary hut existed at the Castillo, 
in which the government of Nicaragua main¬ 
tained a small guard for the purpose of assisting 
the boatmen in loading and unloading their 


EL CASTILLO VIEJO. 

bongos. It was now a place of a couple of hun¬ 
dred inhabitants. A wharf had been built be¬ 
low the falls, from which a piece of railw ay had 
been constructed for the transportation of pas¬ 
sengers past the portage; and there were a dozen 
well-built frame houses, besides numerous struct¬ 
ures of lesser pretensions. A garrison had been 
stationed in the old fort, and altogether a trans¬ 
formation effected which, considering the time 
it had taken, could probably not be paralleled 
out of that region of Aladdin-like changes— 
California. 

The Castillo was the lowest point on the river 
where Nicaragua exercised authority. Below, 
the people of San Juan assumed a pro tempore 
jurisdiction, pending the settlement of the so- 
called “ Mosquito question.” At this point, then 
—as I write only of San Juan—my narrative, 
for the present at least, must come to a close. 

1854. 

In the foregoing pages, I have presented a 
picture of San Juan in 1849, when it was an ob¬ 
scure village, under the petty despotism of an 
irresponsible foreign agent, holding his post by 
the simple title of force. I have described it 
again in 1853, when it was a comparatively 
large and flourishing town, under a municipal 
organization springing from the only source of 
legitimate power, the people themselves. This 
government arrogated nothing to itself except 
the preservation of order and the protection of 
the interests of its citizens. Upon the question 
of ultimate sovereignty, and the abstract ques¬ 
tion of territorial right, opinions differed, al- 
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though a large preponderence of the American 
population recognized the clear and indubitable 
rights of Nicaragua. In the settlement of these 
questions the residents of San Juan could have 
but little to say; their sole alternative was to 
abide the course of events, and conform to what 
they could not control. Meantime, the neces¬ 
sity of a government of some sort was compre¬ 
hended by all parties, and both England and 
the United States instructed their officers to 
recognize the de facto authorities. These in¬ 
structions were scrupulously observed up to 
1854, when those authorities were violently re¬ 
sisted in their attempts to investigate a case of 
alleged homicide committed within their recog¬ 
nized provisional jurisdiction. 

The complications arising out of this event, 
led to the bombardment and entire destruction 
of San Juan, by the United States ship of war 
Cyanc, in the month of June of the present year. 
Whatever may be the political result of this 
measure—if it shall lead to the restitution of 
San Juan to Nicaragua, its legitimate owner, or 
to the re-assertion and consolidation of British 
pretensions, remains for the future to disclose. 
Meanwhile San Juan is rising from its *ashes, 
and the same enterprise which redeemed it from 
the listless apathy of three hundred years, will 
work out for it the destiny indicated by the im¬ 
portance of its geographical position, on one of 
the great highways of nations. 


THE NEWCOMES * 

MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

AMONG THK PA1NTKB8. 

HEN Clive Newcome comes to be old, no 
doubt he will remember his Homan days 
as among the happiest which fate ever awarded 
him. The simplicity of the student’s life there, 
the greatness and friendly splendor of the scenes 
surrounding him, the delightful nature of the 
occupation in which he is engaged, the pleasant 
company of comrades, inspired by a like pleas¬ 
ure over a similar calling, the labor, the medita¬ 
tion, the holiday and the kindly feast afterward, 
should make the Art-students the happiest of 
youth, did they but know their good fortune. 
Their work is for the most part delightfully easy. 
It does not exercise the brain too much, but 
gently occupies it, and with a subject most agree¬ 
able to the scholar. The mere poetic flame, or 
jet of invention, needs to be lighted up but very 
seldom, namely, when the young painter is de¬ 
vising his subject, or settling the composition 
thereof. The posing of figures and drapery; 
the dexterous copying of the line; the artful 
processes of cross-hatching, of stumping, of lay¬ 
ing on lights, and what not; the arrangement 
of color, and the pleasing operations of glazing 
and the like, are labors for the most part merely 
manual. These, with the smoking of a proper 
number of pipes, carry the student through his 
* Continued from the November Number. 
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day’s work. If you pass his door you will very 
probably hear him singing at his easel. I should 
like to know what young lawyer, mathematician, 
or divinity scholar, can sing over his volumes, 
and at the same time advance with his labor? 
In every city where Art is practiced there are 
old gentlemen who never touched a pencil in 
their lives, but find the occupation and company 
of artists so agreeable that they are never out 
of the studios; follow one generation of painters 
after another; sit by with perfect contentment 
while Jack is drawing his pifferaro, or Tom de¬ 
signing his cartoon, and years afterward when 
Jack is established in Newman Street, and Tom 
a Koval Academician, shall BtiU be found in 
their rooms, occupied now by fresh painters and 
pictures, telling the youngsters, their successors, 
what glorious fellows Jack and Tom were. A 
poet must retire to privy places and meditate 
his rhymes in secret; a painter can practice his 
trade in the company of friends. Your splendid 
chef d'tcole, a Rubens or a Horace Vemet, may 
sit with a secretary reading to him; a troop of 
admiring scholars watching the master’s hand; 
or a company of court ladies and gentlemen (to 
whom he addresses a few kind words now and 
again), looking on admiringly; while the hum¬ 
blest painter, be he ever so poor, may have a 
friend watching at his easel, or a gentle wife 
sitting by with her work in her lap, and with 
fond smiles or talk or silence, cheering his labor. 

Among all ranks and degrees of painters as¬ 
sembled at Rome, Mr. Clive found companions 
and friends. The cleverest man was not the 
best artist very often: the ablest artist not the 
best critic nor the best companion. Many a 
man could give no account of the faculty within 
him, but achieved success because he could not 
help it; and did, in an hour and without effort, 
that which another could not effect with half a 
life’s labor. There were young sculptors who 
had never read a line of Homer, who took on 
themselves nevertheless to interpret and con¬ 
tinue the heroic Greek art. There were young 
painters with the strongest natural taste for low 
humor, comic singing, and Cider-Cellar jollifi¬ 
cations, who would imitate nothing under Mi¬ 
chael Angelo, and whose canvases teemed with 
tremendous allegories of fates, furies, genii of 
death and battle. There were long-haired lads 
who fancied the sublime lay in thePeruginesque 
manner, and depicted saintly personages with 
crisp draperies, crude colors, and haloes of gold- 
leaf. Our friend marked all these practitioners 
of Art with their various oddities and tastes, and 
was welcomed in the ateliers of all of them, 
from the grave dons and seniors, the senators 
of the French and English Academy, down to 
the jovial students who railed at the elders over 
their cheap cups at the Lepre. What a gallant, 
starving, generous, kindly life, many of them 
led! What fun in their grotesque airs, what 
friendship and gentleness in their poverty t How 
splendidly £arlo talked of the macquis his coua- 
in, and the duke his intimate friend! How 
great Federigo was on the subject of his wrongs, 
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. from the Academy at home, a pack of tradesmen 
who could not understand high art, and who 
had never seen a good picture! With what 
haughtiness Augusto swaggered about at Sir 
John’s soirees, though he was known to have 
borrowed Fernando’s coat, and Luigi’s dress- 
boots ! If one or the other was ill, how nobly 
and generously his companions flocked to com¬ 
fort him, took turns to nurse the sick man 
through nights of fever, contributed out of their 
slender means to help him through his difficulty. 
Max, who loves fine dresses and the carnival 
so, gave up a costume and a carriage so as to 
help Paul. Paul, when he sold his picture 
(through the agency of Pietro, with whom he 
had quarreled, and who recommended him to a 
patron), gave a third of the money back to Max, 
and took another third portion to Lazaro, with 
his poor wife and children, who had not got a 
single order all that winter—and so the story 
went on. I have heard Clive tell of two noble 
young Americans who came to Europe to study 
their art; of whom the one fell sick while the 
other supported his penniless comrade, and out 
of sixpence a day absolutely kept but a penny 
for himself, giving the rest to his sick compan¬ 
ion. “ I should like to have known that good 
Samaritan, Sir,” our Colonel said, twirling his 
mustaches, when we saw him again, and his 
son told him that story. 

J. J., in his steady silent way, worked on 
every day, and for many hours every day. When 
Clive entered their studio of a morning, he found 
J. J. there, and there he left him. When the 
Life Academy was over, at night, and Clive went 
out to his soirdes, J. J. lighted his lamp and 
continued his happy labor. He did not care 
for the brawling supper-parties of his comrades; 
liked better to stay at home than to go into the 
world, and was seldom abroad of a night except 
during the illness of Luigi before mentioned, 
when J. J. spent constant evenings at the oth¬ 
er’s bed-side. J. J. was fortunate as well as 
skillful: people in the world took a liking to the 
modest young man, and he had more than one 
order for pictures. The Artists* Club, at the 
Lepre, set him down as close with his money; 
but a year after he left Rome, Lazaro and his 
wife, who still remained there, told a different 


tale. Clive Ncwcome, when he heard of their 
distress, gave them something—as much as he 
could spare; but J. J. gave more, and CliTe 
was as eager in acknowledging and admiring 
his friend’s generosity as he was in speaking of 
his genius. His was a fortunate organization 
indeed. Study was his chief amusement. Self- 
denial came easily to him. Pleasure, or what 
is generally called so, had little charm for him. 
His ordinary companions were pure and sweet 
thoughts; his out-door enjoyment the contem¬ 
plation of natural beauty; for recreation, the 
hundred pleasant dexterities and manipulations 
of his craft were ceaselessly interesting to him: 
he would draw every knot in an oak panel, or 
every leaf in an orange-tree, smiling, and taking 
a gay delight over the simple feats of skill: 
whenever you found him he seemed watchful 
and serene, his modest virgin-lamp always light¬ 
ed and trim. No gusts of passion extinguished 
it; no hopeless wandering in the darkness after¬ 
ward led him astray. Wayfarers through the 
world, we meet now and again with such purity; 
and salute it, and hush while it passes on. 

We have it under Clive Newcomc’s own sig- 
naturcf that he intended to pass a couple of 
years in Italy, devoting himself exclusively to 
the study of his profession. Other besides 
professional reasons were working secretly in 
the young man’s mind, causing him to think 
that absence from England was the best cure 
for a malady under which he secretly labored. 
But change of air may cure some sick people 
more speedily than the sufferers ever hoped; 
and also it is on record, that young men with 
the very best intentions respecting study, do not 
fulfill them, and are led away from their scheme 
by accident, or pleasure, or necessity, or some 
good cause. Young Clive worked sedulously 
two or three months at his vocation at Rome, 
secretly devouring, no doubt, the pangs of sen¬ 
timental disappointment under which he la¬ 
bored ; and he drew from his models, and he 
sketched round about every thing that suited 
his pencil on both sides of Tiber; and he labor¬ 
ed at the Life Academy of nights—a model 
himself to other young students. The symp¬ 
toms of his sentimental malady began to abate. 
He took an interest in the affairs of Jack, and 
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Tom, and Harry round about him: Art exer¬ 
cised its great healing influence on his wounded 
spirit, which to he sure had never given in. 
The meeting of the painters at the Caf<£ Greco, 
and at their private houses, was very jovial, 
pleasant, and lively. Clive smoked his pipe, 
drank his glass of Marsala, sang his song, and 
took part in the general chorus as gayly as the 
jolliest of the boys. He was the cock of the 
whole painting school, the favorite of all; and 
tp be liked by the people, you may be pretty 
sure that we for our parts must like them. 

Then, besides the painters, he had, as he bos 
informed us, the other society of Rome. ’ Every 
winter there is a gay and pleasant English col¬ 
ony in that capital, of course more or less re¬ 
markable for rank, fashion, and agreeability 
with every varying year. In Clive’s year some 
very pleasant folks set up their winter quarters 
in the usual foreigners’ resort round about the 
Piazza di Spagna. I was amused to find, lately, 
on looking over the travels of the respectable 
M. de Pdllnitz, that, a hundred and twenty years 
ago, the same quarter, the same streets and pal¬ 
aces, scarce changed from those days, were even 
then polite foreigners* resort Of one or two 
of the gentlemen, Clive had made the acquaint¬ 
ance jn the hunting-field; others he had met 
during his brief appearance in the London world. 
Being a youth of great personal agility, fitted 
thereby to the graceful performance of polkas, 
etc.; having good manners, and good looks, and 
good credit with Prince Polonia, or some other 
banker, Mr. Newcome was thus made very wel¬ 
come to the Anglo-Roman society; and as kind¬ 
ly received in genteel houses, where they drank 
tea and danced the galop, as in those dusky tav¬ 
erns and retired lodgings where his bearded com¬ 
rades, the painters, held their meetings. 

Thrown together every day, and night after 
night; flocking to the same picture-galleries, 
statue-galleries, Pincian drives, and church func¬ 
tions, the English colonists at Rome perforce 
become intimate, and in many cases friendly. 
They have an English library where the various 
meets for the week are placarded: on such a 
day the Vatican galleries are open: the next is 
the feast of Saint so and so: on Wednesday 
there will be music and Vespers at the Sistine 
chapel: on Thursday, the Pope will bless the 
animals—sheep, horses, and what-not: and flocks 
of English accordingly rush to witness the bene- 
diction of droves of donkeys. In a word, the 
ancient city of the Caesars, the august fanes of 
the Popes, with their splendor and ceremony, 
ace all mapped out and arranged for English 
diversion; and we run in a crowd to high-mass 
at St. Peter's, or'to the illumination on Easter- 
day, as we run when the bell rings to the Bos- 
jesmen at Cremome, or the fireworks at Vaux- 
ball. 

Banning to see fireworks alone, rushing off 
to examine Bosjesmen by one’s sel£ is a dreary 
work: I should think very few men would have 
the courage to do it unattended, and personally 
would not prefer a pipe in their own rooms. 


Hence if Clive went to see all these sights, as 
he did, it is to be concluded that he went in 
company, and if he went in company and 
sought it, we may suppose that little affair 
which annoyed him at Baden no longer tend¬ 
ed to hurt his peace of mind very seriously. 
The truth is, our countrymen are pleasanter 
abroad than at home; most hospitable, kindly, 
and eager to be pleased and to please. You 
see a family half a dozen times in a week in the 
little Roman circle, whom you shall not meet 
twice in a season afterward in the enormous 
London round. When Easter is over and 
every body is going away at Rome, you and 
your neighbor shake hands, sincerely sorry to 
part: in London we are obliged to dilute our 
kindness so that there is hardly any smack of 
the original milk. As one by one the pleasant 
families dropped off with whom Clive had spent 
his happy winter; as Admiral Freeman’s carriage 
drove away, whose pretty girls he had caught at 
St. Peter’s kissing St. Peter’s toe; as Dick Den- 
by*8 family ark appeared with all Denby’s sweet 
yonng children kissing farewells to him out of 
window; as those three charming Miss Baliols 
with whom he had that glorious day in the 
Catacombs; as friend after friend quitted the 
great city with kind greetings, warm pressures 
of the hand, and hopes of meeting in a yet 
greater city on the banks of the Thames, young 
Clive felt a depression of spirit. Rome was 
Rome, but it was pleasanter to see it in com¬ 
pany; our painters are smoking still at the 
Cafe* Greco, but a society all smoke and all 
painters did not suit him. If Mr. Clive is not 
a Michael Angelo or a Beethoven, if his genius 
is not gloomy, solitary, gigantic, shining alone, 
like a lighthouse, a storm round about him, and 
breakers dashing at his feet, I can not help my¬ 
self; he is as heaven made him, brave, honest, 
gay, and friendly, and persons of a gloomy turn 
mu6t not look to him as a hero. 

So Clive and his companion worked away 
with all their hearts from November until far 
into April when Easter came, and the glorious 
gala with which the Roman church celebrates 
that holy season. By this time Clive’s books 
were full of sketches. Ruins, imperial and 
mediaeval; peasants and bagpipemen; Passion- 
ists with shaven polls; Capuchins and the equal¬ 
ly hairy frequenters of the Cafd Greco; paint¬ 
ers of all nations who resort there; Cardinals 
and their queer equipages and attendants; the 
Holy Father himself (it was Gregory sixteenth 
of the name); the dandified English on the 
Pincio and the wonderful Roman members of 
the hunt—w ere not all these designed by the 
young man and admired by his friends in after- 
days ? J. J.’s sketches were few, but he had 
painted two beautiful little pictures, and sold 
them for so good a price that Prince Polonia’s 
people were quite civil to him. He had orders 
for yet more pictures, and having worked veiy 
hard, thought himself authorized to accompany 
Mr. Clive upon a pleasure trip to Naples, which 
the latter deemed necessary after his own tre- 
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mendous labors. He for his part had painted 
no pictures, though he had commenced a dozen 
and turned them to the wall; but he had sketch¬ 
ed, and dined, and smoked, and danced, as we 
have seen. So the little britzska was put be¬ 
hind horses again, and our two friends set out 
on their tour, having quite a crowd of brother 
artists to cheer them, who had assembled and 
had a breakfast for the purpose at that comfort¬ 
able osteria, near the Lateran Gate. How the 
fellows flung their hats up, and shouted, “ Lebe 
wold,” and “Adieu,” and “God bless you, old 
boy,” in many languages! Clive was the young 
swell of the artists of that year, and adored by 
the whole of the jolly company. His sketches 
were pronounced on all hands to be admirable: 
it was agreed that if he chose he might do any 
thing. 

So with promises of a speedy return they left 
behind them the noble city, which all love who 
once have seen it, and ef which we think after¬ 
ward ever with the kindness and the regard of 
home. They dashed across the Campagna and 
over the beautiful hills of Albano, and sped 
through the solemn Pontine Marshes, and stop¬ 
ped to roost at Terracina (which was not at all 
like Fra Diavelo’s Terracina at Covent Garden, 
as J. J. was distressed to remark), and so, gal¬ 
loping onward through a hundred ancient cities 
that crumbled on the shores of the beautiful 
Mediterranean, behold, on the second day as 
they ascended a hill about noon, Vesuvius came 
in view, its great shape shimmering blue in the 
distant haze, its banner of smoke in the cloud¬ 
less sky. And about five o’clock in the evening 
(as every body will who starts from Terracina 
early and pays the post-boy well), the travelers 
came to an ancient city walled and fortified, 
with drawbridges over the shining moats. 

“ Here is Capua,” says J. J., and Clive burst 
out laughing: thinking of his Capua which he 
had left—how many months—years it seemed 
ago. From Capua to Naples is a fine straight 
road, and our travelers were landed at the lat¬ 
ter place at supper-time; where, if they had 
quarters at the Vittoria Hotel, they were as 
comfortable as any gentlemen painters need 
wish to be in this world. 

The aspect of the place was so charming and 
delightful to Clive: the beautiful sea stretch¬ 
ed before his eyes when waking—Capri, a fairy 
island, in the distance, in the amethyst rocks of 
which Syrens might be playing—that fair line 
of cities skirting the shore glittering white along 
tiie purple water—over the whole brilliant scene 
Vesuvius rising with cloudlets playing round its 
summit, and the country bursting out into that 
glorious vegetation with which sumptuous na¬ 
ture decorates every spring—this city and scene 
of Naples were so much to Clive’s liking that I 
have a letter from him dated a couple of days 
after the young man’s arrival, in which he an¬ 
nounces his intention 6f staying there forever, 
and gives me an invitation to some fine lodg¬ 
ings in a certain palazzo, on which he has cast 
Ms eye. He is so enraptured with the place, 


that he says to die and be buried there even 
would be quite a treat, so charming is the cem¬ 
etery where the Neapolitan dead repose. 

The Fates did not, however, ordain that Clive 
Newcome should pass all his life at Naples. His 
Roman banker presently forwarded a few letters 
to his address; some which had arrived after 
his departure, others which had been lying at 
the Poste Restante, with his name written in 
perfectly legible characters, but which the au¬ 
thorities of the post, according to their custom, 
would not see when Clive sent for them. 

It was one of these letters which Clive clutch¬ 
ed the most eagerly. It had been lying since 
October, actually, at the Roman post, though 
Clive had asked for letters there a hundred 
times. It was that little letter from Ethel, in 
reply to his own, whereof we have made men¬ 
tion in a previous chapter. There was not much 
in the little letter. Nothing, of course, that Vir¬ 
tue or Grandmamma might not read over the 
young writer’s shoulder. It was affectionate, 
simple, rather melancholy; described in a few 
words Sir Brian’s seizure and present condition; 
spoke of Lord Kew, who was mending rapidly, 
as if Clive, of course, was aware of his accident; 
of the children; of Clive’s father; and ended 
with a hearty “ God bless you,” to Clive, from 
his sincere Ethel. 

“ You boast of its being over. You see it is 
not over,” says Clive’s monitor and companion. 
“ Else, why should you have dashed at that let¬ 
ter before all the others, Clive?” J. J. had 
been watching, not without interest, Clive’s 
blank face as he read the young lady's note. 

“How do you know who wrote the letter?” 
asks Clive. 

“ I can read the signature in your face,” says 
the other; “ and I could almost tell the contents 
of the note. Why have you such a tell-tale face, 
Clive ?” 

“It is over; but when a man has once, you 
know, gone through an affair like that,” says 
Clive, looking very grave, “ he—he’s anxious to 
hear of Alice Gray, and how she’s getting on, 
you see, my good friend.” And he began to 
shout out as of old— 

“ Her heart it is another’s, she—never—can—be—mine,” 
and to laugh at the end of the song. “Well, 
well,” says he; “ it is a veiy kind note, a very 
proper little note; the expressions is elegant, 
J. J., the sentiments is most correct. All the 
little t’s is most properly crossed, and all . the 
little i's have dots over their little heads. It's 
a sort of a prize note, don’t you see; and one 
such as, in the old spelling-book stoiy, the 
good boy received a plum-cake for writing. 
Perhaps you weren't educated'on the old spell¬ 
ing-book, J. J.? My good old father taught 
me to read out of his—I say, I think it was a 
shame to keep the old boy waiting while I have 
been giving an audience to this young lady. 
“Dear old father!” and he apostrophized the 
letter. “ I beg your pardon, Sir; Miss Newcome 
requested five minutes’ conversation, and I was 
obliged, from politeness, you know, to receive. 
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There’s nothing between ns; nothing but what’s 
most correct, upon my honor and conscience.” 
And he kissed his father’s letter, and calling 
out again “Dear old father!” proceeded to read 
as follows: 

“ ‘ Your letters, my dearest Clive, have been 
the greatest comfort to me. I seem to hear 
you as I read them. I can’t but think that 
this, the modem and natural style, is a great pro¬ 
gress upon the old-fashioned manner of my day, 
when we used to begin to our fathers, “ Honor¬ 
ed Father,” or even “Honored Sir” some pre¬ 
cisians use to write still from Mr. Lord’s Acad¬ 
emy, at Tooting, where I went before Gray 
Friars’—though I suspect parents were no more 
honored in those days than nowadays. I know 
one who had rather be trusted than honored; 
and you may call me what you please, so as 
you do that. 

“ ‘ It is not only to me your letters give pleas¬ 
ure. Last week I took yours from Baden Ba¬ 
den, No. 3, September 15, into Calcutta, and 
could not help showing it at Government 
House, where I dined. Your sketch of the old 
Russian Princess and her little boy, gambling, 


was capital. Colonel Buckmaster, Lord Bag- 
wig’s private secretary, knew her, and says it is 
to a T. And I read out to some of my young 
fellow’s what you said about play, and how you 
had given it over. I veiy much fear some of 
the young rogues are at dice and brandy-paw- 
nee before tiffin. What you say of young Rid¬ 
ley, I take cum grano. His sketches I thought 
veiy agreeable; but to compare them to a cer¬ 
tain gentleman's — Never mind, I shall not try 
to make him think too well of himself. I kiss¬ 
ed dear Ethel’s hand in your letter. I write 
her a long letter by this mail. 

“ * If Paul de Florae in any way resembles his 
mother, between you and him there ought to be 
a very warm regard. I knew her when I was a 
boy, long before you ware born or thought of; 
and in wandering forty years through the world 
since, I have seen no woman in my eyes so good 
or so beautiful. Your cousin Ethel reminded 
me of her; as handsome, but not so lovely. Yes; 
it was that pale lady you saw at Paris, with eyes 
full of care, and hair streaked with gray. So it 
will be the turn of you young folks, come eight 
more lustres, and your heads will be bald like 
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mine, of gray like Madame de Florae’s, and bend¬ 
ing over the ground where we are lying in quiet. 
I understand from you that young Paul is not 
in very flourishing circumstances. If he still is 
in need, mind and be his banker, and I will be 
yours. Any child of hers must never want when 
I have a spare guinea. I do not mind telling 
you, Sir, that I cared for her more than millions 
of guineas once; and half broke my heart about 
her when I went to India, as a young chap. So, 
if any such misfortunes happen to you, consider, 
my boy, you are not the only one. 

44 ‘ Binnie writes me w ord that he has been 
ailing. I hope you arc a good correspondent 
with him. What made me turn to him just 
after speaking of unlucky love affairs ? Could I 
be thinking about little Rosey Mackenzie ? She 
is a sweet little lass, and James will leave her a 
pretty piece of money. Verbum sap. I should 
like you to marry; but God forbid you should 
marry for a million of gold mohurs. 

444 And gold mohurs bring me to another sub¬ 
ject. Do you know*, I narrowdy missed losing 
half a lakh of rupees which I hud at an agent’s 
here ? And who do you think warned me about 
him ? Our friend Ruminun Lai, who has lately 
been in England, and with whom I made the 
voyage from Southampton. lie is a man of won¬ 
derful tact and observation. I used to think 
meanly of the honesty of natives, and treat them 


| my friends are longing to have a finger in it; 
but be sure of this, I shall do nothing rashly and 
without the very best advice. 

444 1 have not been frightened yet by your 
drafts upon me. Draw’ as many of these as you 
please. You know I don’t half like the other 
kind of drawing, except as a dclassement: but if 
you chose to be a weaver, like my grandfather, 
I should not say you nay. Don’t stint yourself 
of money or of honest pleasure. Of what good 
is money, unless we can make those we love 
happy with it? There would be no need forme 
to save, if you were to save too. So, and as you 
know’ as well as I what our means are, in eveiy 
honest way use them. I should like you not to 
pass the whole of next year in Italy, but to come 
home and pay a visit to honest James Binnie. 
I wonder how the old barrack in Fitzroy Square 
looks w ithout me ? Try and go round by Paris 
on your way home, and pay your visit, and cany 
your father’s fond remembrances to Madame la 
Comtesse de Florae. I don’t say remember me 
to my brother, os I wTite Brian by this mail. 
Adieu mon fils! je t’embrasse! and am always 
my Clive’s affectionate father, T. N.* 

44 Isn’t he a noble old trump ?” That point 
had been settled by the young men any time 
these three years. And now Mr. J. J. remark¬ 
ed that when Clive had read his father’s let¬ 
ter once, then he read Ethel’s over again, and 
put it in his breast-pocket, 


and was very disturbed in 
mind that day, pishing and 
pshawing at the statue gal¬ 
lery w hich they went to see 
at the Museo. 

“After all,” says Clive, 
“what rubbish these sec¬ 
ond-rate statues are! what 
a great hulking abortion is 
this brute of a Famesc 
Hercules! There’s only one 
bit in the w’hole gallery 
that is worth a twopenny 
piece.” 

It was the beautiful 
fragment called Psyche. 
J. J. smiled as his com¬ 
rade spoke in admiration 
of this statue—in the slim 
shape, in the delicate for- 
haughtily, as I recollect doing this very gentle- mation of the neck, in the haughty virginal ex¬ 
man at your undo Newcome’s, in Bryanstone pression, the Psyche is not unlike the Diana 
Square. He heaped coals of fire on my head of the Louvre—and the Diana of the Louvre we 
by saving my money for me; and I have placed have said was like a certain young lady, 
it at interest in his house. If I would but listen 44 After all,” continues Clive, looking up at 

to him, my capital might be trebled in a year, at the great knotted legs of that clumsy carica- 
he says, and the interest immensely increased, tured porter which Glykon the Athenian sculp- 
He enjoys the greatest esteem among the mon- tured in bad times of art surely, 44 she could not 
eyed men here; keeps a splendid establishment write otherwise than she did—don’t you see ? 
and house here, in Barrackpore; is princely in Her letter is quite kind and affectionate. You 
his benefactions. He talks to me about the estab- see she says she shall always hear of me with 
lishment of a bank, of which the profits are so pleasure : hopes I’ll come back soon, and bring 
enormous and the scheme so (seemingly) clear, some good pictures with me, since pictures I will 
that I don’t know whether I mayn’t be tempted do. She thinks small beer of painters, J. J.— 
to take a few shares. Nous verrons. Several of well, we don’t think small beer of ourselves, my 
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noble friend. I—I suppose it must be over by 
this time, and I may write to her as the Count¬ 
ess of Kew.” The custode of the apartment had 
seen admiration and wonder expressed by hun¬ 
dreds of visitors to his marble Giant; but he had 
never known Hercules occasion emotion before, 
as in the case of the young stranger, who, after 
staring a while at the statue, dashed his hand 
across his forehead with a groan, and walked 
away from before the graven image of the huge 
Strongman, who had himself been made such a 
fool by women. 

“My father wants me to go and see James 
and Madame de Florae,” says Clive, as they 
stride down the street to the Toledo. 

J. J. puts his arm through his companion’s, 
which is deep in the pocket of his velvet paletot. 
“You must not go home till you hear it is over, 
Clive,” whispers J. J. 

“ Of course not, old boy,” says the other, blow¬ 
ing tobacco out of his shaking head. 

Not very long after their arrival, we may be 
sure they went to Pompeii, of which place, as 
this is not an Italian tour, but a history of Clive 
Newcome, Esquire, and his most respectable fam¬ 
ily, we shall offer to give no description. The 
young man had read Sir Bulwer Lytton’s delight¬ 
ful story, which has become the history of Pom¬ 
peii, before they came thither, and Pliny’s de¬ 
scription, apud the Guide Book. Admiring the 
wonderful ingenuity w’ith which the English 
writer had illustrated the place by his text, as if 
the houses were so many pictures to which he 
had appended a story, Clive, the wag, who was 
always indulging his vein for caricature, was 
proposing that they should take the same place, 
names, people, and make a burlesque story: 
“ What would be a better figure,” says he, “ than 
Pliny’s mother, whom the historian describes as 
exceedingly corpulent, and walking away from 
the catastrophe with slaves holding cushions be¬ 
hind her, to shield her plump person from the 
cinders! Yes, old Mrs. Pliny shall be my hero¬ 
ine !” says Clive. A picture of her on a dark 
gray paper, and touched up with red at the ex¬ 
tremities, exists in Clive’s album to the present 
day. 

As they were laughing, rattling, wondering, 
mimicking, the cicerone attending them with his 
nasal twaddle, anon pausing and silent, yielding 
-to the melancholy pity and wonder which the 
aspect of that strange sad smiling lonely place 
inspires; behold they come upon another party 
of English, two young men accompanying a lady. 

“ What, Clive 1” cries one. 

“ My dear, dear Lord Kew I” shouts the oth¬ 
er ; and as each young man rushes up and grasps 
the two hands of the other, they both begin to 
blush. 

Lord Kew and his family resided in a neigh¬ 
boring hotel on the Chiafa at Naples, and that 
•very evening on returning from the Pompeian 
excursion, the two painters were invited to take 
tea by those friendly persons. J. J. excused him¬ 
self, and sate at home drawing all night. Clive 


went, and passed a pleasant evening; in which 
all sorts of future tours and pleasure-parties were 
projected by the young men. They were to 
visit PfE8tum, Capri, Sicily; why not Malta and 
the East ? asked Lord Kew. 

Lady Walham was alarmed. Had not Kew 
been in the East already? Clive was sur¬ 
prised and agitated too. Could Kew think of 
going to the East, and making long journeys, 
when he had—he had other engagements that 
would necessitate his return home? No, he 
must not go to the East; Lord New's mother 
avowed, Kew had promised to stay with her 
during the summer at C&stellammare, and Mr. 
Newcome must come and paint their portraits 
there—all their portraits. She would like to 
have an entire picture-gallery of Kews, if her son 
would remain at home during the sittings. 

At an early hour Lady Walham retired to rest, 
exacting Clive’s promise to come to Castellam- 
mare: and George Barnes disappeared to array 
himself in an evening costume, and to pfcy his 
round of visits as became a young diplomatist. 
This part of diplomatic duty does not commence 
until after the opera at Naples; and society be¬ 
gins when the rest of the world has gone to 
bed. 

Kew and Clive sate till one o’clock in the 
morning, when the latter returned to his hotel. 
Not one of those fine parties at Pa?stum, Sicily, 
etc., were carried out. Clive did not go to the 
East at all, and it was J. J. who painted Lord 
New's portrait that summer, at Castcllammare. 
The next day Clive went for his passport to the 
embassy; and a 6teamer departing direct for 
Marseilles on that very afternoon, behold Mr. 
Newcome was on board of her; Lord Kew and 
his brother and J. J. waving their hats to him 
as the vessel left the shore. 

Away went the ship, cleaving swiftly through 
the azure waters; but not swiftly enough for 
Clive. J. J. went back with a sigh to his sketch¬ 
book and easels. I suppose the other young dis¬ 
ciple of Art had heard something which caused 
him to forsake his sublime mistress, for one who 
was much more capricious and earthly. 


CHAPTER XL. 

KKTURSS FROM BOMS TO FALL MALL. 

One morning in the month of July, when 
there was actually sunshine in Lamb Court, and 
the two gentlemen who occupied the third floor 
chambers there in partnership, were engaged, 
as their custom was, over their pipes, their man¬ 
uscripts, and their “Times” newspaper, behold 
a fresh sunshine burst into their room in the 
person of young Clive, with a bronzed face, and 
a yellow beard and mustaches, and those bright 
cheerful eyes, the sight of which was always so 
welcome to both of us. “ What, Clive! What, 
the young one! What, Benjamin!” shout Pen- 
dennis and Warrington. Clive had obtained a 
very high place indeed in the latter's affections; 
so much so, that if I could have found it in my 
heart to be jealous of such a generous brave fel¬ 
low, I might have grudged him his share of 
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Warrington’s regard. He blushed up with pleas¬ 
ure to see us again. Pidgeon, our boy, intro¬ 
duced him with a jubilant countenance; and 
Flanagan, the laundress, came smirking out of 
the ted-room, eager to get a nod of recognition 
from him, and bestow* a smile of welcome upon 
every body’s favorite, Clive. 

In two minutes an arm-chair full of maga¬ 
zines, slips of copy, and books for review', was 
emptied over the neighboring coal-scuttle, and 
Clive was in the seat, a cigar in his mouth, as 
comfortable as if ho had never been away. 
When did he come? Last night. He was 
back in Charlotte Street, at his old lodgings: 
he had been to breakfast in Fitzroy Square that 
morning; James Binnie chirped for joy at see¬ 
ing him. His father had written to him desir¬ 
ing him to come back and see James Binnie; 
pretty Miss Rosey was very well thank you: and 
Mrs. Mack? Wasn’t Mrs. Mackenzie delighted 
to behold him ? “ Come, Sir, on your honor and 
conscience, didn’t the widow give you a kiss on 
your return?” Clive sends an uncut number 
of the “Pall Mall Gazette” flying across the 
room at the head of the inquirer; but blushes 
so 6\veetly, that I have very little doubt some 
such pretty meeting had token place. 

What a pity it is he had not been here a 
short while since for a marriage in high life, to 
give away his dear Barnes, and sign the book, 
along with the other dignitaries! We described 
that ceremony to him, and announced the pro¬ 
motion of his friend, Florae, now our friend also, 
Director of the Great Anglo-Gallic Railway, the 
Prince de Montcontour. Then Clive told us 
of his deeds during the winter; of the good fun 
he had had at Rome, and the jolly fellows he 
had met there. Was he going to astonish the 
world by 6ome grand pictures ? He was not. 
The more he w’orked, the more discontented he 
was with his performances somehow’: but J. J. 
was coming out veiy 6trong, J. J. was going 
to be a stunner. We turned with pride and 
satisfaction to that very number of the “Pall 
Mall Gazette,” which the youth had flung at 
us, and showed him a fine article by F. Bay- 
ham, Esq., in which the picture sent home by 
J. J. was enthusiastically lauded by the great 
critic. 


So he was back among us, and 
it seemed but yesterday he had quit¬ 
ted us. To Londoners every thing 
eems to have happened but yester¬ 
day; nobody has time to miss his 
neighbor who goes away. People 
go to the Cape, or on a campaign, 
or on a tour round the world, or 
to India, and return with a wife 
:ind two or three children, and we 
fancy it was only the other day they 
left us, so engaged is every man in 
liia individual speculations, studies, 
struggles; so selfish does our life 
make us—selfish but not ill-natured. 
We are glad to see an old friend, 
though we do not weep when he 
leaves us. We humbly acknowledge, if fate call 
us away likewise, that we arc no more missed 
than any other atom. 

After talking for a while, Mr. Clive must 
needs go into the city, whither I accompanied 
him. His interview with Messrs. Jolly and 
Baines, at the house in Fog Court, must have 
been veiy satisfactory; Clive came out of the 
parlor with a radiant countenance. “ Do you 
want any money, old boy ?” says he; “ the dear 
old governor has placed a jolly sum to my ac¬ 
count, and Mr. Baines has told me how delight¬ 
ed Mrs. Baines and the girls will be to see me 
at dinner. He says my father has made a 
lucky escape out of one house in India, and a 
famous investment in another. Nothing could 
be more civil; how uncommonly kind and friend¬ 
ly every body is in London. Every body!” 
Then bestowing ourselves in a Hansom cab, 
which had probably just deposited some other 
capitalist in the City, w'e made for the West 
End of the town, where Mr. Clive had some 
important business to transact with his tailors. 
He discharged his outstanding little account 
with easy liberality, blushing as he pulled out 
of his pocket a new check-book, page 1 of 
which he bestowed on the delighted artist. 
From Mr. B.’s shop to Mr. Truefitt’s is but a 
step. Our young friend was induced to enter 
the hair-dresser’s, and leave behind him a great 
portion of the flowing locks and the yellow 
beard, which he had brought with him from 
Rome. With his mustaches he could not be 
induced to part; painters and cavalry officers 
having a right to those decorations. And why 
should not this young fellow wear smart clothes, 
and a smart mustache, and look handsome, 
and take his pleasure, and bask in his sun when 
it shone? Time enough for flannel and a 
fire when the winter comes; and for gray hair 
and cork-soled boots in the natural decline of 
years. 

Then we went to pay a visit at a hotel in 
Jermyn Street to our friend Florae, who was 
now magnificently lodged there. A powdered 
giant lolling in the hall, his buttons emblazoned 
with prodigious coronets, took our cards up to 
the Prince. As the door of an apartment on 
the first floor opened, we heard a ciy as of joy; 
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and that nobleman, in a magnificent Persian 
dressing-gown, rushing from the room, plunged 
down the stairs and began kissing Clive to 
the respectful astonishment of the Titan in 
livery. 

“ Come that I present you, my friends,** our 
good little Frenchman exclaimed, “ to Madame 
la—to my wife!** We entered the drawing¬ 
room ; a demure little lady, of near sixty years 
of age, was seated there, and we were present¬ 
ed in form to Madame la Princesse de Mon¬ 
contour n& Higg, of Manchester. She made 
ua a stiff little courtesy, but looked not ill-na¬ 
tured ; indeed, few women could look at Clive 
Newcome*s gallant figure and brave smiling 
countenance and keep a frown on their own 
very long. 

“I have card of you from somebodys else 
besides the Prince,’* said the lady, with rather 
a blush. “ Your uncle has spoke to me hoften 
about you, Mr. Clive, and about your good 
father.** 

“ C’est son Directeur,** whispers Florae to 
me. I wondered which of the firm of New- 
come had taken that office upon him. 

“Now you are come to England,” the lady 
continued (whose Lancashire pronunciation be¬ 
ing once indicated, we shall henceforth, out of 
respect to the Princess’s rank, generally pre¬ 
termit)—“now you are come to England, we 
hope to see you often. Not here in this noisy 
hotel, which I can’t bear, but in the country. 
Our house is only three miles from Newcome 
—not such a grand place as your uncle’s; but 
I hope we shall see you there a great deal, and 
your friend, Mr. Pendennis, if he is passing that 
way.” The invitation to Mr. Pendennis, I am 
bound to say, was given in terms by no means 
so warm as those in which the Princess’s hos¬ 
pitality to Clive were professed. 

“ Shall we meet you at your Huncle Odson’s ?” 
the lady continued, to Clive; “his wife is a 
most charming, well-informed woman, has been 


most kind and civil, and we dine there to-day. 
Barnes and his wife is gone to spend the honey¬ 
moon at Newcome. Lady Clara is a sweet 
dear thing, and her pa and ma most affable, I 
am sure. What a pity Sir Brian couldn’t at¬ 
tend the marriage! There was every body there 
in London, a’most. Sir Harvey Diggs says he 
is mending very slowly. In life we are in death, 
Mr. Newcome 1 Isn’t it sad to think of him, in 
the midst of all his splendor and prosperity, and 
he so infirm and unable to enjoy them! But 
let us hope for the best, and that his health will 
soon come round !’* 

With these and similar remarks, in which 
poor Florae took but a very small share (for he 
seemed dumb and melancholy in the company 
of the Princess, his elderly spouse), the visit 
sped on. Mr. Pendennis, to whom very little 
was said, having leisure to make his silent ob¬ 
servations upon the person to whom he had 
been just presented. 

As there lay on the table two neat little pack¬ 
ages, addressed “ The Hincess de Moncontour” 
—an envelope to the same address, with “ The 
Prescription, No. 9896” further inscribed on the 
paper, and a sheet of note-paper, bearing caba¬ 
listic characters, and the signature of that most 
fashionable physician, Sir Harvey Diggs, I was 
led to believe that the lady of Moncontour was, 
or fancied herself, in a delicate state of health. 
By the side of the physic for the body was 
medicine for the soul—a number of pretty little 
books in middle age bindings, in antique type 
many of them, adorned with pictures of the 
German School, representing demure ecclesias¬ 
tics, with their heads on one side, children in 
long starched nightgowns, virgins bearing lilies, 
and so forth, from which it was to be concluded 
that the owner of the volumes was not so hos¬ 
tile to Home as she had been at an earlier pe¬ 
riod of her religious life; and that she had mi¬ 
grated (in spirit) from Clapham to Knights- 
bridge, as so many wealthy mercantile families 
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hare likewise done in the body. A long strip 
of embroidery, of the Gothic pattern, further¬ 
more betrayed her present inclinations; and the 
person observing these things, while nobody was 
taking any notice of him, was amused when the 
accuracy of his conjectures was confirmed by 
the re-appearance of the gigantic footman, call¬ 
ing out “ Mr. Oneyman,” in a loud voice, and 
preceding that divine into the room. 

“ C’est le Directeur. Venez fumer dans ma 
chambre, Pen,” growled Florae, as Honeyman 
came sliding over the carpet, his elegant smile 
changing to a blush when he beheld Clive, his 
nephew, seated by the Princess’s side. This, 
then, was the uncle who had spoken about Clive 
and his father to Madame de Florae. Charles 
seemed in the best condition. He held out 
two bran-new lavender-colored kid gloves to 
shake hands with his dear Clive; Florae and 
Mr. Pendennis vanished out of the room as he 
appeared, so that no precise account can be 
given of this affecting interv iew. 

When I quitted the hotel, a brown brougham, 
with a pair of beautiful horses, the harness and 
panels emblazoned with the neatest little ducal 
coronets you ever saw, and a cipher under each 
crown as easy to read as the arrow-headed in¬ 
scriptions on one of Mr. Layard’s Assyrian 
chariots, was in waiting, and I presumed that 
Madame la Princesse was about to take an 
airing. 

Clive had passed the avuncular banking-house 
in the city, without caring to face his relatives 
there. Mr. Newcome was now in sole com¬ 
mand, Mr. Barnes being absent at Newcome, 
the Baronet little likely ever to enter bank par¬ 
lor again. But his bounden duty was to wait 
on the ladies; and of course, only from duty’s 
sake, he went the veiy first day and called in 
Park Lane. 

“ The family was habsent ever since the mar¬ 
riage simminery last week,” the footman, who 
had accompanied the party to Baden, informed 
Clive, when he opened the door and recognized 
that gentleman. “ Sir Brian pretty well, thank 
you, Sir. The family was at Brighting. That 
is, Miss Newcome is in London staying with 
her grandmammar in Queen Street, May Fear, 
Sir.” The varnished doors closed upon Jeames 
within; the brazen knockers grinned their fa¬ 
miliar grin at Clive; and he went down the 
blank steps discomfited. Must it be owned that 
he went to a Club, and looked in the Directory 
for the number of Lady Few’s house in Queen 
Street? Her ladyship had a furnished house 
for the season. No such noble name was to 
be found among the inhabitants of Queen 
Street. 

Mr. Hobson was from home; that is, Thomas 
had orders not to admit strangers on certain 
days, or before certain hours; so that Aunt 
Hobson saw Clive without being seen by the 
young man. I can not say how much he re¬ 
gretted that mischance. His visits of propriety 
were thus all paid; and he went off to dine 
dutifully with James Binnie, after which meal 


he came to a certain rendezvous given to him 
by some bachelor friends for the evening. 

James Binnie’s eyes lightened up with pleas¬ 
ure on beholding his young Clive; the youth, 
obedient to his father’s injunction, had hastened 
to Fitzrov Square immediately after taking pos¬ 
session of his old lodgings—his, during the time 
of his absence. The old properties and carved 
cabinets, the picture of his father looking melan¬ 
choly out of the canvas, greeted Clive strangely 
on the afternoon of his arrival. No wonder he 
was glad to get away from a solitude peopled 
with a number of dismal recollections, to the 
near hospitality of Fitzroy Square and his guard¬ 
ian and friend there. 

James had not improved in health during 
Clive’s ten months absence. He had never been 
able to walk well, or take his accustomed ex¬ 
ercise, after his fall. He was no more used to 
riding than the late Mr. Gibbon, whose person 
James’s somewhat resembled, and of whose phi¬ 
losophy our Scottish friend was an admiring 
scholar. The Colonel gone, James would have 
arguments with Mr. Honeyman over their claret, 
bring down the famous XVth and XYIth chap¬ 
ters of the Decline and Fall upon him, and 
quite get the better of the clergyman. James, 
like many other skeptics, was very obstinate, 
and for his part believed that almost all persons 
had as much belief as the Roman augnrs in their 
ceremonies. Certainly, poor Honeyman, in their 
controversies, gave up one article after another, 
flying from James’s assault; but the battle over, 
Charles Honeyman would pick up these accou¬ 
trements which he had flung away in his re¬ 
treat, wipe them dry, and put them on again. 

Lamed by his fall, and obliged to remain 
much within doors, where certain society did 
not always amuse him, James Binnie sought 
excitement in the pleasures of the table, par¬ 
taking of them the more freely now that his 
health could afford them the less. Clive, the 
sly rogue, observed a great improvement in the 
commissariat since his good father’s time, ate 
his dinner with thankfulness, and made no re¬ 
marks. Nor did he confide to us for awhile his 
opinion that Mrs. Mack bored the good gentle¬ 
man most severely; that he pined away under 
her kindnesses; sneaked off to his study-chair 
and his nap; was only too glad when some of 
the widow’s friends came, or she went out; seem¬ 
ing to breathe more freely when she was gone, 
and drink his wine more cheerily when rid of 
the intolerable weight of her presence. 

I protest the great ills of life are nothing— 
the loss of your fortune is a mere flea-bite; the 
loss of your wife—how many men have sup¬ 
ported it and married comfortably afterward? 
It is not what you lose, but what you have 
daily to bear that is hard. I can fancy nothing 
more cruel, after a long easy life of bachelor¬ 
hood, than to have to sit day after day with a 
dull handsome woman opposite; to have to an¬ 
swer her speeches about the weather, house¬ 
keeping, and what not; to smile appropriately 
when she is disposed to be lively (that laughing 
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at the jokes is the hardest part), and to model 
your conversation so as to suit her intelligence, 
knowing that a word used out of its downright 
signification will not be understood by your fair 
breakfast-maker. Women go through this sim¬ 
pering and smiling life, and bear it quite easily. 
Theirs is a life of hypocrisy. What good wo¬ 
man does not laugh at her husband's or father’s 
jokes and stories time after time, and would 
not laugh at breakfast, lunch, and dinner, if he 
told them ? Flattery is their nature—to coax, 
flatter, and sweetly befool some one is every 
'woman’s business. She is none if she declines 
this office. But men are not provided with such 
powers of humbug or endurance—they perish 
and pine away miserably when bored—or they 
shrink off to the club or public-house for com¬ 
fort. I want to say as delicately as I can, and 
never liking to use rough terms regarding a 
handsome woman, that Mrs. Mackenzie, herself 
being in the highest spirits and the best humor, 
extinguished her half-brother, James Binnie, 
Esq.; that she was as a malaria to him, poison¬ 
ing his atmosphere, numbing his limbs, destroy¬ 
ing his sleep—that day after day as he sate 
down at breakfast, and she leveled common¬ 
places at her dearest James, her dearest James 
became more wretched under her. And no one 
could see what his complaint was. He called 
in the old physicians at the club. He dosed 
himself with poppy, and mandragora, and blue 
pill—lower and lower went poor James’s mer¬ 
cury. If he wanted to move to Brighton or 
Cheltenham, well and good. Whatever were 
her engagements, or whatever pleasures darling 
Eosey might have in store, dear thing!—at her 
age, my dear Mrs. Newcome, would not one do 
all to make a young creature happy ?—under no 
circumstances could I think of leaving my poor 
brother. 

Mrs. Mackenzie thought herself a most highly 
principled woman, Mrs. Newcome had also a 
great opinion of her. These two ladies had 
formed a considerable friendship in the past 
months, the captain’s widow having an unaf¬ 
fected reverence for the banker’s lady, and think¬ 
ing her one of the best informed and most su¬ 
perior women in the world. When she had a 
high opinion of a person Mrs. Mack always wise¬ 
ly told it. Mrs. Newcome in her turn thought 
Mrs. Mackenzie a very clever, agreeable, lady¬ 
like woman—not accomplished, but one could 
not have every thing. “ No, no, my dear,” says 
simple Hobson, “ never would do to have every 
woman as clever as you are, Maria. Women 
would have it all their own way then.” 

Maria, as her custom was, thanked God for 
being so virtuous and clever, and graciously ad¬ 
mitted Mrs. and Miss Mackenzie into the circle 
of adorers of that supreme virtue and talent. 
Mr. Newcome took little Rosev and her mother 
to some parties. When any took place in Bryan- 
stone Square, they were generally allowed to 
come to tea. 

When on the second day of his arrival the 
dutiful Clive went to dine with Mr. James, the 


ladies, in spite of their raptures at his return 
and delight at seeing him, were going in the 
evening to his aunt. Their talk was about the 
Princess all dinner time. The Prince and Prin¬ 
cess were to dine in Biyanstone Square. The 
Princess had ordered such and such things at 
the jeweller’s—the Princess would take rank 
over an English Earl’s daughter—over Lady 
Ann Newcome for instance. “ O dear! I wish 
the Prince and Princess were smothered in the 
tower,” growled James Binnie, “since you have 
got acquainted with 'em I have never heard of 
any thing else.” 

Clive, like a wise man, kept his counsel about 
the Prince and Princess, with whom wo have 
seen that he had had the honor of an interview 
that very day. But after dinner Rosey came 
round and w hispered to her mamma, and after 
Rosey’s whisper mamma flung her arms round 
Rosey’s neck and kissed her, and called her a 
thoughtful darling. “What do you think this 
creature says, Clive?” said Mrs. Mack, still hold¬ 
ing her darling’s little hand, “I wonder I had 
not thought of it myself.” 

“What is it, Mrs. Mackenzie?” asks Clive, 
laughing. 

“ She says why should not you come to your 
aunt’s with us? We are sure Mrs. Newcome 
would be most happy to see you.” 

Rosey, with a little hand put to mamma's 
mouth, said, “Why did you tell—you naughty 
mamma! Isn’t she a naughty mamma, Unde 
James ?” More kisses follow after this sally, of 
which Uncle James receives one with perfect 
complacency: mamma crying out as Rosey re¬ 
tires to dress, “That darling child is always 
thinking of others—always!” 

Clive says. “ he will sit and smoke a cheroot 
with Mr. Binnie, if they please.” James’s coun¬ 
tenance falls. “ We have left off that sort of 
thing here, my dear Clive, a long time,” cries 
Mrs. Mackenzie, departing from the dining-room. 

“ But we have improved the claret, Clive, my 
boy!” whispers Uncle James. “Let us have an¬ 
other bottle, and we will drink to the dear Colo¬ 
nel’s good health and speedy return—God bless 
him! I say, Clive, Tom seems to have had a 
most fortunate escape out of Winter’s house— 
thanks to our friend Rummun Lai, and to have 
got into a capital good thing with this Bumdle- 
cund bank. They speak famously of it at Han¬ 
over Square, and I see the Hurkara quotes the 
shares at a premium already.” 

Clive did not know any thing about the 
Bumdlecund bank, except a few words in a let¬ 
ter from his father, which he had found in the 
City this morning, “And an uncommonly lib¬ 
eral remittance the governor has sent me home, 
Sir;” upon which they fill another bumper to the 
Colonel’s health. 

Mamma and Rosey come and show their pretty 
pink dresses before going to Mrs. Newcome’s, 
and Clive lights a cigar in t)ie hall—and isn’t 
there a jubilation at the Haunt when the young 
fellow’s face appears above the smoke-clouds 
there? 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

▲N OLD STOftT. 

Many of Clive’s Roman friends were by this 
time come to London, and the young man re¬ 
newed his acquaintance with them, and had 
speedily a considerable circle of his own. He 
thought fit to allow himself a good horse or two, 
and appeared in the Park among other young 
dandies. He and Monsieur de Moncontour 
were sworn allies. Lord Fareham, who had 
purchased J. J«s picture, was Clive’s very good 
friend: Major Pendennis himself pronounced 
him to be a young fellow of agreeable manners, 
and very favorably vu (as the Major happened 
to know) in some very good quarters. 

Ere many days Clive had been to Brighton 
to see Lady Ann and Sir Brian, and good Aunt 
Honeyman, in whose house the Baronet was 
lodged: and I suppose he found out, by some 
means or other, where Lady Kew lived in May 
Fair. 

But her Ladyship was not at home, nor was 
she at home on the second day, nor did there 
come any note from Ethel to her cousin. She 
did not ride in the Park as of old. Clive, bien 
vu as he was, did not belong to that great world 
as yet, in which he would be pretty sure to meet 
her every night at one of those parties where 
©very body goes. He read her name in the 
paper morning after morning, as having been 
present at Lady This’s entertainment and Lady 
That’s ministerial reunion. At first he was too 
shy to tell what the state of the case was, and 
took nobody into his confidence regarding his 
little iendre. 

There he was riding through Queen Street, 
May Fair, attired in splendid raiment; never 
missing the Park; actually going to places of 
worship in the neighborhood; and frequenting 
the opera—a waste of time which one w-ould 
never have expected in a youth of his nurture. 
At length a certain observer of human nature 
remarking his state, rightly conjectured that 
he must be in love, and taxed him with the soft 
impeachment—on which the young man, no 
doubt anxious to open his heart to some one, 
poured out all that story which has before been 


narrated; and told how he 
thought his passion cured, and 
how it was cured; but when 
he heard from Kew at Naples 
that the engagement was over 
between him and Miss New. 
come, Clive found his own 
flame kindle again with new 
ardor. He was wild to see 
her. He dashed off from Na¬ 
ples instantly on receiving the 
news that she was free. He 
had been ten days in London 
without getting a glimpse of 
her. “That Mrs. Mackenzie 
bothers me so I hardly know 
where to turn,” said poor Clive, 
“ and poor little Rosey is made 
to write me a note about some¬ 
thing twice a day. She’s a good dear little 
thing—little Rosey—and I really had thought 
once of—of—O never mind that 1 O Pen! Pm 
up another tree nowl and a poor miserable 
young beggar I am!” In fact Mr. Pendennis 
was installed as confident vice J. J.—absent on 
leave. 

This is a part, which, especially for a few 
days, the present biographer has always liked 
well enough. For a while at least, I think 
almost every man or woman is interesting when 
in love. If you know of two or three such 
affairs going on in any soiree to which you may 
be invited—is not the party straightway amus¬ 
ing ? Yonder goes Augustus Tomkins, working 
his way through the rooms to that far corner 
where demure Miss Hopkins is seated, to whom 
the stupid grinning Bumpkins thinks he is 
making himself agreeable. Yonder sits Miss 
Fanny distraite, and yet trying to smile as the 
captain is talking his folly, the parson his glib 
compliments. And see, her face lights up all 
of a sudden : her eyes beam with delight at the 
captain’s 6tories, and at that delightful young 
clergyman likewise. It is because Augustus 
has appeared; their eyes only meet for one 
semi-second, but that is enough for Miss Fanny. 
Go on, captain, with your twaddle!—Proceed, 
my reverend friend, with your smirking com¬ 
mon-places ! In the last two minutes the world 
has changed for Miss Fanny. That moment 
has come for which she has been fidgeting and 
longing and scheming all day I How different 
an interest, I say, has a meeting of people for a 
philosopher who knows of a few such little 
secrets, to that which your vulgar looker-on 
feels, who comes but to eat the ices, and stare 
at the ladies* dresses and beauty! There are 
two frames of mind under which London society 
is bearable to a man—to be an actor in one of 
those sentimental performances above hinted 
at: or to be a spectator and watch it. But as 
for the mere dessus de cartes —would not an 
arm-chair and the dullest of books be better 
than that dull game ? 

So, I not only became Clive’s confidant in 
this affair, but took a pleasure in extracting the 
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young fellow’s, secrets from him, or rather in 
encouraging him to pour them forth. Thus 
was the great part of the previous tale revealed 
to me: thus Jack Belsize’s misadventures, of 
the first part of which we had only heard in 
London (and whither he returned presently to 
be reconciled to his father, after his elder 
brother’s death). Thus my Lord Kcw’s secret 
history came into my possession; let us hope 
for the public’s future delectation, and the 
chronicler’s private advantage. And many a 
night until daylight did appear, has poor Clive 
stamped his chamber or my own, pouring his 
story out to me, his griefs and raptures; recall¬ 
ing, in his wild young way, recollections of 
Ethel’s sayings and doings; uttering descrip¬ 
tions of her beauty: and raging against the 
cruelty which she exhibited toward him. 

As soon as the new confidant heard the name 
of the young lover’s charmer, to do Mr. Pen- 
dennis justice, he endeavored to fling as much 
cold water upon Clive’s flame, as a small private 
engine could be brought to pour on such a con¬ 
flagration. “ Miss Newcome! my dear Clive,” 
says the confidant, “ do you know to what you 
are aspiring? For the last three months Miss 
Newcome has been the greatest lioness in Lon¬ 
don : the reigning beauty: the winning horse: 
the first favorite out of the whole Belgravian 
harem. No young woman of this year has 
come near her: those of past seasons she has 
distanced, and utterly put to shame. Miss 
Blackcap, Lady Blanch Blackcap’s daughter 
was (as perhaps you are not aware) considered 
by her mamma the great beauty of last season; 
and it was considered rather shabby of the 
young Marquis of Farintosh, to leave town 
without offering to change Miss Blackcap's 
name. Heaven bless you! this year Farintosh 
will not look at Miss Blackcap! He finds peo¬ 
ple at home when (ha! I see you wince, my 
suffering innocent!)—when he calls in Queen 
Street; yes, and Lady Kew, who is one of the 
cleverest women in England, will listen for 
hours to Lord Farintosh’s conversation; than 
whom, the Rotten Row of Hyde Park can not 
show a greater booby. Miss Blackcap may re¬ 
tire, like Jephthah’s daughter, for all Farintosh 
will relieve her. Then, my dear fellow, there 
were, as possibly you do not know, Lady Her- 
mengilde and Lady Yseult, Lady Rackstraw’s 
lovely twins, whose appearance created such a 
sensation at Lady Hautbois’ first—was it her 
first or was it her second?—yes, it was her 
second—breakfast. Whom weren’t they going 
to marry? Crackthorpe was mad they said 
about both. Bustington, Sir John Fobsby, the 
young baronet with the immense Northern prop¬ 
erty—the Bishop of Windsor was actually said 
to be smitten with one of them, but did not like 

to offer, as her present M-y, like Qu—n 

El—z—b—th, of gracious memory, is said to ob¬ 
ject to bishops, as bishops, marrying. Where is 
Bustington ? Where is Crackthorpe ? Where 
is Fobsby, the young Baronet of the North? 
My'dear fellow, when those two girls come into 


a room now, they make no more sensation than 
you or I. Miss Newcome has carried their 
admirers away from them: Fobsby has actually, 
it is said, proposed for her: and the real reason 
of that affair between Lord Bustington and 
Captain Crackthorpe of the Royal Horse Guards 
Green, was a speech of Bustington’s, hinting 
that Miss Newcome had not behaved well in 
throwring Lord Kew over. Don’t you know 
what old Lady Kew will do with this girl, 
Clive ? She will marry Miss Newcome to the 
best man. If a richer and better parti than 
Lord Farintosh presents himself—then it will 
be Farintosh’s turn to find that Lady Kew is not 
at home. Is there any young man in the Peer¬ 
age unmarried and richer than Farintosh ? I 
forget. Why does not some one publish a list 
of the young male nobility and baronetage, their 
names, weights, and probable fortunes ? I don’t 
mean for the matrons of May Fair—they have 
the list by heart and study it in secret—but for 
young men in the world; so that they may know 
what their chances are, and who naturally has 
the pull over them. Let me see—thereis young 
Lord Gaunt, who will have a great fortune, and 
is desirable because you know his father is 
locked up—but he is only ten years old—no— 
they can scarcely bring him forward as Farin¬ 
tosh’s rival. 

“ You look astonished, my poor boy ? You 
think it is wicked in me to talk in this brutal 
way about bargain and sale; and say that your 
heart’s darling is, at this minute, being paced 
up and down the May Fair market to be taken 
away by the best bidder. Can you count purses 
with Sultan Farintosh ? Can you compete even 
with Sir John Fobsby of the North ? What I 
say is wicked and worldly, is it ? So it is: but 
it is true, as true os Tatters all’s—as true as 
Circassia or Virginia. Don’t you know that the 
Circassian girls are proud of their bringing up, 
and take rank according to the prices which 
they fetch ? And you go and buy yourself some 
new clothes, and a fifty pound horse, and put a 
penny rose in your button hole, and ride past 
her window, and think to win this prize ? O, 
you idiot! A penny rosebud! Put money in 
your purse. A fifty pound hack when a butcher 
rides as good a one!—Put money in your purse. 
A brave young heart, all courage and love and 
honor! Put money in thy purse—t’other coin 
don’t pass in the market—at least where old 
Lady Kew has the stall.” 

By these remonstrances, playful though seri¬ 
ous, Clive’s adviser sought to teach him wisdom 
about his love affair; and the advice was de¬ 
ceived as advice upon those occasions usually is. 

After calling thrice, and writing to Miss 
Newcome, there came a little note from that 
young lady, saying, “ Dear Clive. We were so 
sorry we were out when you called. Wo shall 
be at home to-morrow at lunch, when Lady 
Kew hopes you will come, and see, yours ever, 
E. N." 

Clive went—poor Clive. He had the satis¬ 
faction of shaking Ethel’s hand, and a finger of 
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Lady Kew; of eating a mutton chop in Ethel’s 
presence ; of conversing about the state of art 
at Rome with Lady Kew, and describing the 
last works of Gibson and Macdonald. The visit 
lasted but for half an hour. Not for one min¬ 
ute was Clive allowed to see Ethel alone. At 
three o’clock Lady Kew*s carriage was an¬ 
nounced and our young gentleman rose to take 
his leave, and had the pleasure of seeing the 
most noble Peer, Marquis of Far in tosh and Earl 
of Rossmont, descend from his lordship's broug¬ 
ham and enter at Lady Kew’s door, followed by 
a domestic bearing a small stack of flowers from 
Covent Garden. 

It befell that the good-natured Lady Fare- 
ham had a ball in these days; and meeting 
Clive in the Park, her lord invited him to the 
entertainment. Mr. Pendennis had also the 
honor of a card. Accordingly Clive took me 
up at Bays’s, and we proceeded to the ball to¬ 
gether. 

The lady of the house, smiling upon all her 
guests, welcomed with particular kindness her 
young friend from Rome. “Are you related 
to the Miss Newcome, Lady Ann Newcome’s 
daughter ? Her cousin ? She will be here to¬ 
night.” Very likely Lady Fareham did not see 
Clive wince and blush at this announcement, 
her ladyship having to occupy herself with a 
thousand other people. Clive found a dozen 
of his Roman friends in the room, ladies young 
and middle aged, plain and handsome, all glad 
to see his kind face. The house was splendid; 
the ladies magnificently dressed; the ball beau¬ 
tiful, though it appeared a little dull until that 
event took place whereof we treated two pages 
back (in the allegory of Mr. Tomkins and Miss 
Hopkins), and Lady Kew and her granddaugh¬ 
ter made their appearance. 

That old woman, who began to look more 
and more like the wicked hairy of the stories, 
who is not invited to the Princess’s Christening 
Feast, had this advantage over her likeness, 
that she was invited eveiy where; though how 
she, at her age, could fly about to so many par¬ 
ties, unless she was a fairy, no one could say. 
Behind the fairy, up the marble stairs, came the 
most noble Farintosh, with that vacuous leer 
which distinguishes his lordship. Ethel seemed 
to be carrying the stack of flowers which the 
marquis had sent to her. The noble Busring- 
ton (Viscount Bustington, I need scarcely tell 
the reader, is the heir of the house of Podbuiy), 
the Baronet of the North, the gallant Crack- 
thorpe, the first men in town, in a word, gath¬ 
ered round the young beauty forming her court; 
and little Dick Hitchin, who goes every where, 
you may be sure was near her with a compli¬ 
ment and a smile. Ere this arrival, the twins 
had been giving themselves great airs in the 
room—the poor twins! when Ethel appeared 
they sank into shuddering insignificance, and 
had to put up with the conversation and atten¬ 
tions of second-rate men, belonging to second- 
rate dubs, in heavy dragoon regiments. One 
of them actually walked with a dancing barris¬ 


ter ; but he was related to a duke, and it was 
expected the Lord Chancellor would give him 
something very good. 

Before he saw Ethel, Clive vowed he was 
aware of her. Indeed, had not Lady Fareham 
told him Miss Newcome was coming ? Ethel, 
on the contraiy, not expecting him, or not hav¬ 
ing the prescience of love, exhibited signs of 
surprise when she beheld him, her eyebrows 
arching, her eyes darting looks of pleasure. 
When grandmamma happened to be in another 
room, she beckoned Clive to her, dismissing 
Crackthorpe and Fobsby, Farintosh and Bus¬ 
tington, the amorous youth who around her 
bowed, and summoning Mr. Clive up to an au¬ 
dience with the air of a young princess. 

And so she was a princess; and this the 
region of her special dominion. The wittiest 
and handsomest, she deserved to reign in such 
a place, by right of merit and by general elec¬ 
tion. Clive felt her superiority, and his own 
shortcomings; he came up to her as to a supe¬ 
rior person. Perhaps she was not sorry to let 
him see how she ordered away grandees and 
splendid Bustingtons, informing them, with a 
superb manner, that she wished to speak to her 
cousin—that handsome young man with the 
light mustache yonder. 

“ Do you know many people ? This is your 
first appearance in society ? Shall I introduce 
you to some nice girls to dance with ? What 
very pretty buttons 1” 

“ la that what you wanted to say ?” asked 
Clive, rather bewildered. 

“What does one say at a ball? One talks 
conversation suited to the place. If I were to 
say to Captain Crackthorpe, ‘ What pretty but¬ 
tons l’ he would be delighted. But you—you 
have a soul above buttons, I suppose.” 

“ Being, as you say, a stranger in this sort 
of society, you see I am not accustomed to—-to 
the exceeding brilliancy of its conversation,” 
said Clive. 

“ What! you want to go away, and we haven’t 
seen each other for near a year,” cries Ethel, in 
quite a natural voice. “ Sir John Fobsby, I’m 
very sorry—but do let me off this dance. I have 
just met my cousin, whom I have not seen for 
a whole year, and I want to talk to him.” 

“ It was not my fault that you did not see 
me sooner. I wrote to you that I only got your 
letter a month ago. You never answered the 
second I wrote you from Rome. Your letter 
lay there at the post ever so long, and was for¬ 
warded to me at Naples.” 

“ Where t” asked Ethel. 

“ I saw Lord Kew there.” Ethel was smiling 
with all her might, and kissing her hand to the 
twins, who passed at this moment with their 
mamma. “O, indeed, you saw—how do you 
do?—Lord Kew.” 

“ And, having seen him, I came over to En¬ 
gland,” said Clive. 

Ethel looked at him, gravely. “ What am I 
to understand by that, Clive?—You came over 
because it was very hot at Naples, and because 
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you wanted to see your friends here, n’est-ce 
pas ? How glad mamma was to see yon! You 
know she loves you as if you were her own son.” 

“ What, as much as that angel, Barnes!” cries 
Clive, bitterly; “ impossible.” 

Ethel looked once more. Her present mood 
and desire was to treat Clive as a chit, as a 
young fellow without consequence—a thirteenth 
younger brother. But in his looks and behav¬ 
ior there was that which seemed to say not too 
many liberties were to be taken with him. 

“ Why weren’t you here a month sooner, and 
you might have seen the marriage ? It was a 
veiy pretty thing. Every body was there. Clara, 
and so did Barnes really, looked quite hand¬ 
some.” 

“It must have been beautiful,” continued 
Clive; “quite a touching sight, I am sure. 
Poor Charles Belsize could not be present be¬ 
cause his brother was dead; and—” 

“And what else, pray, Mr. Newcome!” cries 
Miss, in great wrath, her pink nostrils begin¬ 
ning to quiver. “I did not think, really, that 
when we met after so many months, I was to 
be—insulted; yes, insulted, by the mention of 
that name.” 

“ I most humbly ask pardon,” said Clive, with 
a grave bow. “Heaven forbid that I should 
wound your sensibility, Ethel! It is, as you 
say, my first appearance in society. I talk 
about things or persons that I should not men¬ 
tion. I should talk about buttons, should I? 
which you were good enough to tell me was the 
proper subject of conversation. Mayn’t I even 
speak of connections of the family ? Mr. Bel¬ 
size, through this marriage, has the honor of 
being connected with you; and even I, in a re¬ 
mote degree, may boast of a sort of an ever-so- 
distant cousinship with him. What an honor 
for me!” 

“ Pray what is the meaning of all this ?” cries 
Miss Ethel, surprised, and perhaps alarmed. 
Indeed, Clive scarcely knew. He had been 
chafing all the while he talked with her; smoth¬ 
ering anger as he saw the young men round 
about her; revolting against himself for the 
very humility of his obedience, and angry at 
the eagerness and delight with which he had 
come at her call. 

“The meaning is, Ethel”—he broke out, 
seizing the opportunity—“ that when a man 
comes a thousand miles to see yon, and shake 
your hand, you should give it him a little more 
cordially than you choose to do to me; that 
when a kinsman knocks at your door, time after 
time, you should try and admit him; and that 
when you meet him you should treat him like 
an old friend: not as you treated me when my 
Lady Kew vouchsafed to give me admittance: 
not as you treat these fools that are fribbling 
round about you,” cries Mr. Clive, in a great 
rage, folding his arms, and glaring round on a 
number of the most innocent young swells; and 
he continued looking as if he would like to 
knock a dozen of their heads together. “ Am 
I keeping Miss Newcome’s admirers from her?” 


“ That is not for me to say,” she said, quite 
gently. He was; but to see him angry did sot 
displease Miss Newcome. 

“ That young man who came for you just 
now,” Clive went on—“ that Sir John—” 

4f Are you angry with me because I sent him 
away ?” said Ethel, putting out a hand. “ Hark! 
there is the music. Take me in and waltz with 
me. Don’t you know it is not my door at 
which you knocked ?” she said, looking up into 
his face as simply and kindly as of old. She 
whirled round the dancing room with him in 
triumph, the other beauties dwindling before 
her; she looked more and more beautiful with 
each rapid move of the waltz, her color height¬ 
ening and her eyes seeming to brighten. Not 
till the music stopped did she sink down on a 
seat, panting, and smiling radiant—as many, 
many hundred years ago I remember to have 
seen Taglioni, after a conquering pas seul. She 
nodded a thank you to Clive. It seemed that 
there was a perfect reconciliation. Lady Kew 
came in just at the end of the dance, scowling 
when she beheld Ethel’s partner but in reply 
to her remonstrances Ethel shrugged her fair 
shoulders; with a look which seemed to sayjte 
le veuxy gave an arm to her grandmother, and 
walked off, saucily protecting her. 

Clive’s friend had been looking on observ- 
ingly and curiously as the scene between them 
had taken place, and at the dance with which 
the reconciliation had been celebrated. I must 
tell you that this arch young creature had formed 
the object of my observation for 6ome months 
past, and that I watched her as I have watched 
a beautiful panther at the Zoological Gardens, 
so bright of eye, so sleek of coat, so slim in 
form, so swift and agile in her spring. 

A more brilliant young coquette than Miss 
Newcome, in her second season, these eyes 
never looked upon, that is the truth. In her 
first year, being engaged to Lord Kew, she was 
perhaps a little more reserved and quiet. Be¬ 
sides, her mother went out with her that first 
season, to whom Miss Newcome, except for a 
little occasional flightiness, was invariably obe¬ 
dient and ready to come to call. But when 
Lady Kew appeared as her Duenna, the girl’s 
delight seemed to be to plague the old lady, 
and she would dance with the very youngest 
sons merely to put grandmamma in a passion. 
In this way poor young Cubley (who has two 
hundred a year of allowance, besides eighty, 
and an annual rise of five in the Treasury) act¬ 
ually thought that Kthel was in love with him, 
and consulted with the young men in his room 
in Downing Street, whether two hundred and 
eighty a year, with five pound more next year, 
would be enough for them to keep house on? 
Young Tandy of the Temple, Lord Skibbereen’s 
younger son, who sate in the House for some 
time on the Irish Catholic side, was also deeply 
smitten, and many a night in our walks home 
from the parties at the other end of the town, 
would entertain me with his admiration and 
passion for her. 
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“ If you have such a passion for her, why not 
propose ?” it was asked of Mr. Tandy. 

44 Propose! propose to a Russian Archduch¬ 
ess,” cries young Tandy. “ She’s beautiful, 
she’s delightful, she’s witty. I have never seen 
any thing like her eyes; they send me wild— 
wild,” says Tandy—(slapping his waistcoat un¬ 
der Temple Bar)—but a more audacious little 
flirt never existed since the days of Cleopatra.” 

With this opinion likewise in my mind, I had 
been looking on during Clive’s proceedings with 
Miss Ethel—not I say without admiration of 
the young lady who was leading him such a 
dance. The waltz over, I congratulated him on 
his own performance. His continental practice 
had greatly improved him. 44 And as for your 
partner, it is delightful to see her,” I went on. 
44 1 always like to be by when Miss Newcome 
dances. I had sooner see her than any body 
since Taglioni. Look at her now, with her 
neck up, and her little foot out, just as she is 
preparing to start! Happy Lord Bustington!” 

44 You are angry with her because she cut 
you,” growls Clive. 44 You know you said she 


cut you, or forgot you; and your vanity’s wound¬ 
ed ; that is why you are so satirical.” 

44 How can Miss Newcome remember all the 
men who are presented to her?” says the other. 
44 Last year she talked to me because she wanted 
to know about you. This year she doesn’t talk; 
because I suppose she doesn’t want to know about 
you any more.” 

44 Hang it. Do—on’t. Pen,” cries Clive, as a 
schoolboy cries out to another not to hit him. 

44 She does not pretend to observe; and is in 
full conversation with the amiable Bustington. 
Delicious interchange of noble thoughts ! But 
she is observing us talking, and knows that we are 
talking about her. If ever you marry her, Clive, 
which is absurd, I shall lose you for a friend. 
You will infallibly tell her what I think of her; 
and she will order you to give me up.” Clive 
had gone off in a brown study, as his interlocu¬ 
tor continued. 44 Yes, she is a flirt. She can’t 
help her nature. She tries to vanquish every 
one who comes near her. She is a little out of 
breath from waltzing, and so she pretends to be 
listening to poor Bustington, who is out of breath 
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too, but puflfe out bis best in order to make him¬ 
self agreeable. With what a pretty air she ap¬ 
pears to listen! Her eyes actually seem to 
brighten.” 

“ Whatt ” says'Clive, with a start. 

I could not comprehend the meaning of the 
start; nor did I care much to know, supposing 
that the young man was waking up from some 
lover’s reverie; and the evening sped away, 
Clive not quitting the ball until Miss Newcome 
and the Countess of Kew had departed. No 
further communication appeared to take place 
between the cousins that evening. I think it 
was Captain Crackthorpe who gave the young 
lady an arm into her carriage; Sir John Fobsby 
having the happiness to conduct the old Count¬ 
ess, and carrying the pink bag for the shawls, 
wrappers, etc., on which her Ladyship’s coronet 
and initials were emblazoned. Clive may harte 
made a movement as if to step forward, but a 
single finger from Miss Newcome warned him 
hack. # 

Clive and his two friends in Lamb Court had 
made an engagement for the next Saturday to 
dine at Greenwich; but on the morning of that 
day there came a note from him to say that he 
thought of going down to see his aunt, Miss 
Honeyman, and begged to recall his promise to 
ns. Saturday is a holiday with gentlemen of 
our profession. We had invited F. Bayham, 
Esquire, and promised ourselves a merry even¬ 
ing, and were unwilling to balk ourselves of 
the pleasure on account of the absence of our 
young R6man. So we three went to London 
Bridge Station at an early hour, proposing to 
breathe the fresh air of Greenwich Park before 
dinner. And at London Bridge, by the most 
singular coincidence, Lady Kew*® carriage drove 
up to the Brighton entrance, and Mis? Ethel 
and her maid stepped out of the brougham. 

When Miss Newcome and her maid entered 
the Brighton station, did Mr. Clive, by another 
singular coincidence, happen also to be there ? 
What more natural and dutiful than that he 
should go and see his aunt, Miss Honeyman ? 
What more proper than that Miss Ethel should 
pass the Saturday and Sunday with her sick fa¬ 
ther; and take a couple of wholesome nights’ rest 
after those five weaiy past evenings, for each of 
which we may reckon a couple of soirees and a 
boll ? And that relations should travel togeth¬ 
er, the young lady being protected by her femme- 
de-chambre ; that surely, as every one must al¬ 
low, was perfectly right and proper. 

That a biographer should profess to know 
every thing which passes, even in a confidential 
talk in a first-class carriage between two lovers, 
seems perfectly absurd; not that grave histori¬ 
ans do not pretend to the same wonderful degree 
of knowledge—reporting meetings the most oc¬ 
cult of conspirators; private interviews between 
monarchs and their ministers, even the secret 
thoughts and motives of those personages, which 
possibly the persons themselves did not know— 
all for which the present writer will pledge his 
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known character for veracity is, that on a certain 
day certain parties had a conversation of which; 
the upshot was so and so. He guesses, of course, 
at a great deal of what took place; knowing the 
characters, and being informed at some time of 
their meeting. You do not suppose that I bribed 
the fmme-dt-ckcembrt, or that those two city gents, 
who sate in the same carriage with our young 
friends, and could not hear a word they said, 
reported their talk to me ? If Clive and Ethel 
had had a coupe to themselves, I would yet 
boldly tell what took place, but the coupe was 
taken by other three young city gents, who 
smoked the whole Way. 

u Well, then,” the bonnet begins close up to 
the hat, “ tell me, 8fr, is it true that you were so 
very much fyris of the Miss Freemans at Rome; 
and that afterward you were so wonderfully at¬ 
tentive to the third Miss Baliol ? Did you draw 
her portrait ? You know you drew her portrait? 
You painters always pretend to admire girls with 
auburn hair, because Titian and Raphael paint¬ 
ed it Has the Fomarina red hair? Why we 
are at Croydon, I declare!” 

“ The Fomarina”—the hat replies to the bon¬ 
net, “if that picture at the Borghese palace be 
an original, or a likeness of her—is not a hand¬ 
some woman, with vulgar eyes and mouth, and 
altogether a most mahogany-colored person. 
She is so plain, in fact, I think that very likely 
it is the real woman; fen* it is with their own 
fancies that men fall in love—or rather every 
woman is handsome to the lover. Yon know 
how old Helen must have been.” 

“ I don’t know any such thing, or any thing 
about her. Who was Helen?” asks the bon¬ 
net; and indeed she did not know. 

“ It’s a long story, and such an old scandal 
now, that there is no use in repeating it,” says 
Clive. 

“Yon only talk about Helen because you 
wish to turn away the eonvers&ida from Miss 
Freeman*” cries the young lady—“ from Min 
Baliol, I mean.” 

“We will talk about whichever you please. 
Which shall we begin to pull to pieces?” says 
Clive. You see, to be in this carriage—to be 
actually with her— to be looking into those won¬ 
derful lucid eyes—to see her sweet mouth dim¬ 
pling, and hear her sweet voice ringing with Hs 
delicious laughter—to have that hour and a 
half his own, in spite of all the world-dragons, 
grandmothers, convenances, the fbture—made 
the young fellow so happy, filled his whole 
frame and spirit with a delight so keen, that 
no wonder he was gay, and brisk, and lively. 

“And so you knew of my goings on?” he 
asked. O me I they were at Reigate by this 
time; there was Gatton Park flying before 
them on the wings of the wind. 

«I know of a number of things,” says die 
bonnet, nodding with ambrosial curls. 

“And you would not answer the second let¬ 
ter I wrote to you?” 

“ We were in great perplexity. One can not 
| be always answering young gentlemen's letters. 
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I had considerable doubt about answering a note 
£ got from Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square,” 
says the lady’s chapeau. “No, Clive, we must 
not write to one another,” she continued more 
gravely, “ or only very, very seldom. Nay, my 
meeting you here to-day is by the merest chance 
I am sure; for when I mentioned at Lady Fare- 
ham's the other evening that I was going to see 
papa at Brighton to-d^y, I never for one moment 
thought of seeing you in the train. But as you 
are here, it can’t be helped; and I may, as well 
tell you that there are obstacles.” 

“ What, other obstacles ?” Clive gasped out. 

“Nonsense—you silly boy I No other ob¬ 
stacles but those which always have existed, 
and must. When we parted—that is, when 
you left us at Baden, you knew it was for the 
best. You had your profession to follow, and 
oould not go on idling about—about a family 
of sick people and children. Every man has 
his profession, and you yours, as you would 
have it. We are so nearly allied that we may 
—we may like each other like brother and sis¬ 
ter almost. I don’t know what Barnes would 
say if he heard me? Wherever you and your 
father are, how con I ever think of you but— 
but you know how? I always shall, always. 
There are certain feelings we have which I 
hope never can change; though, if you please, 
about them I intend never to speak any more. 
Neither yon nor I can alter our conditions, but 
must make the best of them. You shall be a 
fine clever painter; and I—who knows what 
will happen to me? I know what is going to 
happen to-day; I am going to see papa and 
mamma, and be as happy as I can till Monday 
morning.” 

“I know what I wish would happen now,” 
said Clive—they were going screaming through 
a tunnel. 

“ What?” qaid the bonnet in the darkness; 
and the engine was roaring so loudly, that he 
was obliged to put his head quite close to say— 

“I wish the tunnel would fall in and close 
upon us, or that we might travel on forever and 
ever.” 

, Here there was a great jar of the carriage, 
and the lady’s maid, and I think Miss Ethel, 
gave a shriek. The lamp above was so dim 
that the carriage was almost totally dark. No 
wonder the lady’s maid was frightened I but the 
daylight came streaming in, and all poor Clive’s 
wishes of rolling and rolling on forever were put 
an end to by the implacable sun in a minute. 

Ah, why was it the*quick train? Suppose 
!t had been the parliamentary train ?—even that 
too would have come to an end. They came 
and said, “ Tickets, please,” and Clive held out 
the three of their party—his, and Ethel’s, and 
her maid’s. I think for such a ride as that he 
was right to give up Greenwich. Mr. Kuhn was 
in waiting with a carnage for Miss EtheL She 
shook hands with Clive, returning his pressure. 

“ I may come and see you ?” he said. 

“ Yon may come and see mamma. —yes.” 

“And where are you staying?” 


“Bless my soul—they were staying at Minp. 
Honeyman’s!” Clive burst into a laugh. Why 
he was going there too! Of course Aunt Hon- 
eyman had no room for him, her house being 
quite full with the other Newcomes. 

It was a most curious coincidence their meet¬ 
ing; but altogether Lady Ann thought it was 
best to say nothing about the circumstance to 
grandmamma. I myself am puzzled to say 
which would have been the better course to 
pursue under the circumstances; there were so 
many courses open. As they had gone so far; 
should they go on farther together ? SnpfiQlB 
they were going to the same house at Brighton, 
oughtn’t they to have gone in the same carriage, 
with Kuhn and the maid of course? Suppose 
they met by chance at the station, ought they to 
have traveled in separate carriages ? I ask any 
gentleman and father of a family, when he was 
immensely smitten with his present wife, Mia. 
Brown, if he had met her traveling with b^r 
maid, hi the mail, when there was a vacant 
place, w hat would he himself have done ? 

A RUSSIAN REMINISCENCE. 

U PON one of the coldest days of Febrniu^ 
1853, I left Tar is by the Orleans Railway. 
The weather was extremely severe, the frozen 
snow lay thick in the streets, the asphalt of the 
boulevards was slippery as glass, sledges scooped 
the Champs Elysdes and Bois de Boulogne. An 
icy wind whistled round the train as we quitted 
the shelter of the station, and I regretted, as I 
buttoned myself to the chin, and shrank into 
my comer, that the carriage was not full, instead 
of having but one occupant besides mysellL 
Opposite to me sat a hale man of about sixty- 
five, with a quick bright eye, an inte&igestf^ 
good-humored countenance—somewhat weath¬ 
er-beaten—and the red rosette of the Legion 
of Honor in his button-hole. During the first 
half hour he pored over a letter, whose con¬ 
tents, judging from the animated expression of 
jiis physiognomy, interested him strongly.' & 
seemed scarcely aware of my presence. At lest 
he put up the letter, and then for the first tun? 
looked x me in the face. I had been hut a tar 
days out of a sick bed, and was sensitive to di3 
cold, and doubtless my appearance was chilly 
and woebegone enough, for I detected a slight 
approach to a smile at the comers of the stran¬ 
ger’s mouth. To one or two commonplace re¬ 
marks he replied courteously but laconically, 
like a man who is neither unsociable nor averse 
to conversation, but who prefers his own thoughts 
to that bald talk with which travelers sometimes 
weary each other rather than sit silent. So our 
dialogue soon dropped. The cold increased, 
my feet were benumbed, and I stamped them 
on the floor of the carriage to revive the circu¬ 
lation. My companion observed my proceed¬ 
ings with a comical look, as if he thought me a 
very tender traveler. 

“ This carriage must be badly closed,” I re¬ 
marked. “It is bitter cold to the feet” 

“For that discomfort I have little pity,” re- 
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plied the Frenchman. “A ride on the railway 
is soon over, and a good fire or a brisk walk is 
a quick and easy remedy. Mine is a different 
case. For forty years I have never known warm 
feet.” 

“For forty years?” I repeated, thinking I had 
f&i&nnderstood him. 

“ Yes, Sir, forty years; since the winter of 
tSlS-^-the winter of the Russian campaign.” 

“ You were in that terrible campaign ?” I in¬ 
quired, in a tone of interest and curiosity. My 
Companion, previously taciturn, suddenly be¬ 
came communicative. 

“All through it, Sir,” he replied; “from the 
Niemen to the Kremlin, and back again. It 
was my first campaign, and was near being my 
last. I was in others afterward; in Germany 
in 1818, when the combined Germans and Rus¬ 
sians drove us before them, for want of the 
brave fellows we had left in Muscovy’s snows; 
in France in 1814, when the Emperor made his 
gallant struggle against overwhelming forces; 
and at the closing scene in Flanders: but not 
all those three campaigns put together, nor, as 
I believe, all that this century has witnessed, 
can match the hbrrors of that dreadful winter 
in Russia.” 

He paused, and, leaning back in his corner, 
seemed to revolve in his mind events of power¬ 
ful interest long gone by. I waited a while, in 
hopes he would resume the subject. As he did 
not do so, I asked him to what arm he belonged 
when in Russia. 

“I was assistant-surgeon in a regiment of 
hussars,” he answered, “and in my medical 
capacity I had abundant opportunity to make 
acquaintance with the horrors of war. On the 
7th of September, for instance, at the Moskwa 
—Heavens! what a shambles that was! Ah, it 
was fine to see such valor on both sides—for the 
Russians fought well—gallantly, Sir, or where 
would have been the glory of beating them? 
But NeyJ Ney! Oh! he was Bplendid that 
day! Ills whole countenance gleamed, as he 
again and again led the bloody charge, exposing 
himself as freely as any corporal in the ranks. 
And Eugene, the Viceroy, with what vigor he 
hurled his masses against that terrible redoubt! 
When at last it was his, what a sight was there! 
The ground was not strewn with dead; it was 
heaped, piled with them. They had been shot 
down by whole ranks, and there they lay, pros¬ 
trate, in line as they had stood.” 

The surgeon paused. I thought of Byron’s 
beautiful lines, beginning 

“ Even as they fell, in files they lay ;** 
but I said nothing for I saw that my companion 
was now fairly started, and needed no spurring. 

“Monsieur” he presently resumed, “all those 
things have been brought strongly to my mind 
by the letter you saw me just now reading. It 
is from an old friend, a captain in 1812, a gen¬ 
eral now, who went through the campaign, and 
whom I was so fortunate as to save from a grave 
in those infernal plains where most of our poor 
comrades perished. I will tell you how it hap-, 


pened. We were talking of the battle of Boro¬ 
dino. Seventy thousand men, it is said, were 
killed and wounded in that murderous fight. We 
surgeons, as you may well think, had our hands 
full, and still could not suffice for a tithe of the 
sufferers. It was a rough breaking-in for a young 
hand, as I then was. Such frightful wounds as 
were there, of every kind and description—from 
shot, shell, and bullet, pike and sabre. Well, 
Sir, all the misery and suffering I then saw, all 
that vast amount of human agony and bloodshed, 
whose steam, ascending to Heaven, might well 
have brought down God’s malediction on His 
creatures, who could thus destroy and deface 
each other, was nothing compared with the hor¬ 
rible misery we witnessed on our retreat. I have 
read every thing that has appeared in France 
concerning that campaign—Sdgur, Leb&mne, and 
other writers. Their narratives are shocking 
enough, but nothing to the reality. They would 
have sickened their readers had they told all 
they saw. , If any body who went through the 
campaign could remember and set down all he 
witnessed, he would make the most heart-rend¬ 
ing book that ever yot was printed, and would 
be accused of gross exaggeration. Exaggeration, 
indeed! there was no need to heighten the hor¬ 
rors of the winter of 1812. All that frost and 
famine, lead and steel, could inflict, was then 
endured; all the crimes that reckless despair and 
ruthless cruelty could prompt were then perpe¬ 
trated.” 

“ And how,” I asked, “ did you escape, when 
so many, doubtless as strong and courageous, 
and more enured to hardship, miserably per¬ 
ished ?” 

“ Under Providence I owed my preservation 
to the trustiest and most faithful servant over 
master had. Paul had been several years in the 
hussars—was an old soldier, in fact, although 
still a young man; and at a time when all dis¬ 
cipline and subordination were at an end, when 
soldiers heeded not their officers, officers avoid¬ 
ed their generals, and servants and masters were 
all alike and upon a level, Paul proved true as 
steel. As if cold and the Cossacks were not 
enough, hunger was added to our sufferings: 
there was no longer a commissariat or distribu¬ 
tion of rations—rations, forsooth!—dead horse 
w as a luxuiy I have seen men fight for till death, 
lean meat though it was, for the poor brutes were 
as starved as their riders. What little there was 
to eat in the villages we . passed through fell to 
the share of the first comers. Empty larders— 
often smoking ruins—were all that remained for 
those who came behind. Well, Sir, when things 
were at the worst, and provender at the scarcest, 
Paul always had something for me m his haver¬ 
sack. One day it would be a bit of bread, on 
the morrow a handful of groin or some edible 
roots, now and then a slice of horse-beef—and 
ty)w delicious that seemed, grilled over our smoky 
scanty fires! There was never enough to satisfy 
my hunger, but there was always a something— 
enough to keep body and soul together. Paul, 
as I afterward discovered, husbanded his stores, 
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for he well knew that if he gave me all at once 
f should leave nothing, and then I most have 
fasted for days, and perhaps have fallen from my 
horse for weakness. But think of the courage 
and affection of the poor fellow, himself half- 
starved, to carry food about him day after day, 
and refrain from devouring the share secretly 
set aside for me! There were not many men 
in the army, even of general’s rank, capable of 
such devotion to the dearest friend they had, for 
extreme misery had induced a ferocious selfish¬ 
ness, which made us more like hyenas than 
Christians.’* 

44 I should think the cold must have been even 
worse to endure than hunger,” said I, screwing 
Up my chilly extremities, which the interest of 
the doctor’s conversation had almost made me 
forget 

44 It was, Sir, harder and more fetal-—at least 
a greater number died of it; although, to say 
the truth, frost and'famine there worked hand 
in hand, and with such unity of action, that it 
was often hard to say which was the cause of 
death. But it was a shocking sight, of a morn¬ 
ing, to see the poor fellows lying dead ronnd the 
bivouac fires. Unable to resist fatigne and the 
drowsy influence of the cold, they yielded to 
slumber, and passed from sleep unto death. 
For, there, sleep was death.” 

44 But how then,” I asked, 44 did any ever es¬ 
cape from Russia, for all must have slept at 
times ?” 

“I do not believe that any who escaped did 
sleep, at least not of a night, at the bivouac. 
We used to rouse each other continually, to pre¬ 
vent onr giving way, and then get up and walk 
as briskly as yre could, to quicken the sluggish 
circulation. We slept upon the march, in our 
Saddles, and, strange as it may seem to yon, 
even those on foot slept when marching. They 
marched in groups or clusters, and those in the 
centre slept, propped and supported by their com - 
panions, and moving their legs mechanically. I 
do not say that it was a sound, deep sleep, bnt 
rather a sort of feverish dozing. Such as it was, 
however, it was better than nothing, and assu¬ 
redly saved some who would otherwise have 
sunk. Others, who would have given way to 
weariness upon the long monotonous march, 
were kept from utter despair and Beif-abandon- 
ment only by the repeated harrassing attacks of 
the Cossacks. The excitement of the skirmish 
warmed their blood, and gave them, as it seem¬ 
ed, fresh hold upon life. In one of those skir¬ 
mishes, or rather in a sharp combat, a dear 
friend of mine, a ertptain in the same regiment, 
had his left arm carried off by a cannon-shot. 
After the affair was over I came suddenly upon 
him, where he lay moaning by the roadside, his 
face ashy pale, his arm still hanging by the sin¬ 
ews. His horse had either galloped away, or 
been taken by the fugitives. • 

tft Ak, won omit* he cried, when he saw me, 
* all is over—I can go no further. I shall never 
see France again!’ 

41 1 saw that, like the minority of those who 


received severe wounds in that retreat, his moral 
courage was subdued, and had given way to de¬ 
spair. I was terribly shocked, for I felt how 
slight was his chance of escape. I need hardly 
tell yon there was very little dressing of wounds 
during that latter part of the retreat j moat of the 
surgeons were dead, the hospital-wagons with 
medicine and instruments had been left on the 
road; transport for the sick was out of the ques¬ 
tion. I assumed as cheerful a countenance as 
I could. 

44 4 Why, PrdriHe,’ I cried, * this will not do; 
we must get you along somehow. Gome! cour¬ 
age, my friend! Yon shall see France again, in 
spite of all.* 

44 4 Ah! doctor,* replied he, in piteous tones, 

4 it is no use. Here I shall die. All yon can 
do for me is to blow my brains out, and save me 
from the Cossack lances.* 

41 By this time I had dismounted, and was by 
his side. The intense cold had stopped the 
bleeding*of his wound. I saw that there was 
no lack of vitality in him, and that, bnt for this 
mishap, few would have got out of the campaign 
in better plight. Even now, his despondency 
was perhaps his greatest danger. I reminded 
him of his wife and child (he had been married 
little more than a year, and news of the birth 
of a daughter had reached him on onr forward 
march), of his happy home, his old mother—of 
all the ties, In short, that bound him to life. 
While speaking, I severed the sinews that still 
retained his shattered arm, and bound it up as 
best I might. He still despaired and moaned, 
bnt suffered me to do as I would. He was like 
an infant in my hands—that man who, in the 
hour of battle, was a very lion for courage. But 
long suffering and the sudden shock—occurring, 
too, when we seemed on the verge of safety- 
had overcome his fortitude. With Paul’s help 
I got him upon my horse. The poor brute was 
in no case to carry double, so I walked and led 
it, although at that time I could hardly hobble. 

44 4 It is all useless, my dear doctor,* Preville 
said; 4 this is my last day; I feel that. Far 
better shoot me, or leave me by the roadside, 
than risk your life for my sake.* 

“I took no heed, but tried to cheer him. 
Those unclean beasts, the Cossacks, were hov- 
ering around us as usual, and at times the bullets 
fell pretty thick. Not a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed since I set Preville on my horse, when 
a shot struck his right eye—not entering the 
head r but glancing across the globe, and com¬ 
pletely destroying the sight. Well, Sir, then 
there occurred a physiological phenomenon 
which I have never been able satisfactorily to 
account for. This man, whom the loss of an 
arm had reduced to despair, seemed to derive 
fresh courage from the loss of an eye. At any 
rate, from that moment he complained no more 
of his fate, resumed his usual manly tone, and 
bore up like a hero. Paul was lucky enough 
to catch a riderless horse, which I mounted. 
The worst was over, and we soon got a respite. 
Without troubling you with details, and incred- 
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ible though it may seem to you, my poor friend 
escaped with life, although with a limb and an 
eye the less.” 

“ There must have been many extraordinaiy 
escapes from ttyu campaign,” I remarked. 

“ Innumerable. There was a sergeant of 
dragoons, a former comrade of my servant’s, 
who, for many days, marched beside me and 
Paul. He received a severe wound. There 
were some vehicles still with us at that time, 
and we got him a place in one of them, and 
made him as comfortable as we could. The 
following night we stopped at a town. In the 
morning, as we were about to march, the Cos¬ 
sacks came down. There was great confusion; 
several baggage-carts were captured in the street, 
and some of the wounded were abandoned in 
the houses where they had passed the night. 
Among these was Sergeant Fritz. Not many 
houses in the town were still in good condition 
—most of them had been burned and knocked 
to pieces by the soldiers. The house in which 
Fritz lay had still its doors and windows, and 
was one of the most comfortable in the place, 
on which account it had been converted into a 
temporary hospital. Well, the Russians came 
in, brought their wounded, and turned out our 
poor fellows to make room for them. Some, 
who could not move quickly enough, were bru¬ 
tally pitched through a low window into a gar¬ 
den behind the house, there to perish miser¬ 
ably. Fritz was one of these. Only just able 
to crawl, he made his way round the garden, 
seeking egress. He reached a gate communi¬ 
cating with another garden. It was locked, 
and pain and weakness forbade his climbing 
over. He sat close to the gate, propped against 
it, and looking wistfully through the bars at the 
windows of a house, and at the cheerfnl glow 
of a fire, when he was perceived by a young 
girl. She came out and opened the gate, and 
helped him into the house. Her father was a 
German clockmaker, long settled in Russia, and 
Fritz, a Swiss, spoke German well. The kind 
people put him to bed, hid his uniform, and 
tended him like a son. When, in the follow¬ 
ing spring, his health was restored, and he would 
have left them, the German proposed to him to 
remain and assist him in his trade. He ac¬ 
cepted the offer, married the German’s daugh¬ 
ter, and rejnained in Russia until his father-in- 
law’s death, when he was taken with a longing 
to revisit Ids native mountains, and returned to 
Switzerland with his wife and family. I met 
him since at Paris, and he told me his stoxy. 
But although his escape was narrow, and ro¬ 
mantic enough, there* most have been others 
much more remarkable. Most of the prisoners 
made by the Russians, and who survived severe 
cold and harsh treatment, were sent to Moscow, 
to labor at rebuilding the chy. When the fine 
season came, some of them to escape, 

and to make their way, in various disguises, 
and through countless adventntqi»back to their 
own country.” 

I have set down but the most striking por¬ 


tions of our conversation—or rather, of the doc¬ 
tor’s narrative, since I did little but listen; and 
occasionally, by a question or remark, direct 
his communicative ness into the channel I wish¬ 
ed it to take. We were now near Orleans. 

“ The letter I was reading when we started,” 
said my companion, “and which has brought 
back to my memory all that I have told yon— 
at risk, perhaps, of wearying you,” he added 
with a slight bow and smile, “and a host of 
other, circumstances, to me of thrilling and ever¬ 
lasting interest, is from General Provide, who 
lives in the south of France, but has come un¬ 
expectedly to Orleans to pass a month with mil 
That is his way. He lives happily with a mar¬ 
ried daughter; bat now and then the desire to 
see an old comrade, and to fight old battles over 
again, comes so strongly upon him, that he has 
his valise packed at an hoops notice, and takes 
me by surprise. He knows well that ‘The 
General’s Room’ and an affectionate reception 
always await him. I received his letter—full 
of references to old times—yesterday evening; 
and am now harrying back to Orleans to see 
him. He may very likely be waiting for me at 
the station; and you will see that, for a man 
who gave himself up for dead forty years ago 
in the snows of Russia, and begged, as a favor, 
a bullet through his brain, he looks tolerably 
hearty and satisfied to live.” 

“ There is one thing, Monsieur le Docteur ,” I 
said, “ which yon have not yet explained to me, 
and which I do not understand. Bid yon mean 
literally what you said, that since the Russian 
campaign you have never had your feet warm?” 

“Literally and truly, Sir. When we got to 
Orcha, where Jomini was in command, and 
where the heroic Ney, who had been separated 
from the army* rejoined ns with the skeleton 
of his corps—having cut his way, by sheer valor 
and soldiership, through clouds of PlatofPs Cos¬ 
sacks—we took a day’s rest. It was the 20th 
of November, the last day of any thing ap¬ 
proaching to comfort which we were to eqjoy 
before crossing the Russian frontier. True, we 
made one more halt, at Molodetschino, whence 
Napoleon dated his bulletin of our terrible dis¬ 
asters, but then only a portion of us could find 
lodging; we were sick, half frozen, and num¬ 
bers died in the streets. At Orcha we found 
shelter and tranquillity; the governor had pro¬ 
vided provisions against our passage, the enemy 
left ns quiet, and we enjoyed a day ofccomplete 
repose. My baggage had long since been lost, 
and my only pair of boots were torn to shreds. 
I had been riding with fragments of a soldier’s 
jacket tied round my feet, which I usually kept 
out of the stumps, the contact of'the iron in¬ 
creasing the cold. At Orcha, the invaluable 
Paul brought me a Jew (the JewB were our 
chief purveyors on that retreat) with boots for 
sale. I selected a pair and threw away my old 
ones, which for many days I had not t ake n oft 
My feet were already in a bad state, sore and 
livid. I bathed them, put on fresh stockings 
and my n^r boots, and contrived with a pair 
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of old trowsers, a sort of leggings or overalls, 
closed at the bottom, and to be worn over the 
boots. From that day till we got beyond the 
Niemen, a distance of one hundred and ten 
leagues, which we took three weeks to perforifi, 
I never took off any part of my dress. During 
that time I suffered greatly from my feet; they 
swelled till my boots were too tight for me, and 
at times I was in agony. When we at last were 
comparatively in safety, and I found myself, for 
the first time since I left Orcha, in a warm room, 
with a bed to lie upon and water to wash, I called 
Paul to pull off my boots. Sir, with them came 
off my stockings, and the entire skin of both 
feet. A flayer’s knife could hardly have done the 
thing more completely. For a moment I gave 
myself up as lost. I had seen enough of this 
kind of thing to know that my feet were on the 
verge of mortification. There was scarcely time 
to amputate, had any been at hand to do it, and 
had I been willing to preserve life at such a 
price. Only one thing could save me, and I 
resolved to try it. I ordered Paul to bring a 
bottle of brandy; I put a piece of silver between 
my teeth, and bade him pour the spirits over 
my feet. I can give you no idea of the excru¬ 
ciating torture I then endured. While it last¬ 
ed, assuredly no martyr’s sufferings ever ex¬ 
ceeded mine. It was agony—but it w as safety. 
I bit the florin nearly in two, and broke this 
tooth.” (Here the Doctor drew up his lip and 
exhibited a defective tooth, in company w ith 
some very wdiitc and powerful grinders.) “The 
martyrdom saved me; I recovered, but the new 
integuments, which in time covered my scarred 
feet, seem chilled by the recollection of their 
predecessors* sufferings, and from that day to 
this I have never had my feet otherwise than 
cold. But here we arc at Orleaus, Sir, and 
yonder, as I expected, stands my old Prdville.” 

The train stopped as he concluded, and a 
fine-looking veteran, with wdiitc hair, an empty 
sleeve, and a silken patch over one eye, peered 
inquisitively into the carriages. I have a partic¬ 
ular aversion to the Continental fashion of men 
kissing and hugging each other, but I confess I 
beheld with interest and sympathy the cordial 
embrace of these two old comrades, who then 
quickly separated, and, 'with hands grasped, 
looked joyously and affectionately into each 
other’s faces, while a thousand recollections of 
old kindness and long comradeship were evi¬ 
dently swelling at their hearts. 


LOSS AND GAIN: A TALE OF LYNN. 


_ I. 

E VERYBODY, possibly, does not know that 
there is a place on the sea-shore, nine 
miles from Boston, called Lynn. It has been 
duly chartered by Act of Legislature as a city. 
I am an Anglo-Saxon, and am not supposed to 
lack the chronic reverence for parchment pecu¬ 
liar to that race. But when I think of Lynn 
as a city, I can not forbear a smile at the as¬ 
sumption. I have the utmost possible regard 


for the Legislature of my State; the act of in¬ 
corporation was read three times, and passed 
to be engrossed by a sufficient vote of both 
Houses; every thing was done that could be 
done, I have no doubt; but human nature, even 
in the Anglo-Saxon bosom, is not to be legis¬ 
lated down always. When Babylon and Nine¬ 
veh stand imperial in your imagination—when 
New York and Boston stretch vast, noisy, and 
dirty to a degree, in vour memory—what is the 
use of looking at quiet, beautiful, rustic Lynn, 
and persuading yourself that it is a city, even if 
a large majority has ngrecd that way? This is 
one of the points on which I agree with Sydney 
Smith, that it is better to be ruled by a minority 
for another century. At the expiration of that 
period, I have no doubt Lynn will be in a fit 
condition to claim the title I should like mean¬ 
while to deny her. A city is, properly, an idea. 
In connection with a great number of edifices 
and paved streets, you must have a profound 
impression of confusion, noise, dirt, wickedness, 
and sadness, to form that idea. You do not get 
it at Lynn! There are gardens on the skirts 
of the streets from which the summer sunshine 
draw's an invisible vapor of perfume, and scents 
the air for miles aw ay; there arc white houses 
in the gardens which arc luminous in the trans¬ 
parent fire of the sunlight; there are long 
reaches of green waving pines stretching in 
a semicircle around the deep west, and shak¬ 
ing their balsamic odors upon the western wind 
ns it runs over the purple sea. Do you have 
such things in New' York or Boston ? Deacon 
Titcomb remarked to me the other day, w ith a 
face like the chief mourner’s at a funeral, that 
Lynn was clean gi’n over to Satan, and was 
a-gittin* wickeder every day. I do not deny it, 
although the Deacon’s opinion was formed 
while brooding over the larceny of a Shanghai 
rooster from his hencoop, by some unknowm 
vagabond, and was therefore not entirely free 
from the suspicion of prejudice. But if he was 
right, and the progress continues, w'hat I con¬ 
sider to be false as history, is only true as pro¬ 
phecy. Prophetically, Lynn may be a city. 
Certainly the chartered fact before you needs 
to be looked at through Jacob Bohmen’s (or 
some other mystic’s) glasses to favor such a 
construction. I think the Legislature made a 
mistake—it is not at all uncommon in that 
body, and the Venerable Codfish w’ho presides 
over their orations knows it!—I think they 
made a mistake when they ngrecd that Lynn 
w r as bad enough to make a city of. It is not, 
yet; but, Deacon Titcomb being witness, it is 
getting up to the proper civilization mark, and 
may soon be even equal to the total depravity 
of a daily newspaper! 

Meanwhile the citizens make great quantities 
of boots and shoes there. The odor of their in¬ 
dustry' is in the streets. I mentioned just now 
that the air was rich with perfume from the 
flowrer gardens. So it is, but there is at cer¬ 
tain seasons a more penetrant perfume. Walk 
down Common Street, or Summer Street, in 
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the month of June, and the scent of leather 
floats out of the open doors and windows of the 
shops, and traverses the golden air in all direc¬ 
tions. I like it. It is fragrant with New En¬ 
gland enterprise. Down by the railroad you 
smell the tanneries. It was some time before 
I could open my conviction to the fact that there 
were a few shops that were not shoo manufac¬ 
tories. But the shoe-trade is the special occu¬ 
pation and interest of the majority of the citi¬ 
zens, and all things rotate around it. A friend 
of mine declares stoutly that the city author¬ 
ities are leagued with the manufacturers with 
a view to the special maintenance of that busi¬ 
ness. He bases his opinion on the fact that 
the unpaved sidewalks of the place arc cover¬ 
ed with a layer of knobby gravel, which no per¬ 
sonal economy in the matter of boots can sur¬ 
vive. We had debated why the streets were not 
paved. A day or two after he brought in his 
new boots with the soles worn through. “Be¬ 
hold !” said he, “ I smell a rat!” It was tinc¬ 
tured with the town odor of leather! More¬ 
over, the city authorities themselves are in the 
shoe-business, and if they do not cobble old 
boots, they sell new ones. My friend has a 
story, which he uses, I believe, as a safety valve 
to prevent the explosion which might other¬ 
wise ensue, when he thinks of the mayor and 
aldermen in this connection. He says (but I 
doubt the rogue) that he was expressing his 
amazement to a townsman at the number of 
persons engaged in the business: “Why,” said 
he, “there’s a manufactory even next to the 
meeting-house yonder!” “Yes,” replied the 
ingenuous townsman, “that’s Mr. B——’s, the 
Methodist minister’s shop.” “ The Methodist 
m-in-i-st-er’s s-h-o-p!” trailed out of the open 
mouth of my astonished friend. “For the 
Lord’s sake, Cap’n, don’t any body do any 
thing here but make shoes?” “O yes,” an¬ 
swered the other, “there’s Mr. F-, the Or¬ 

thodox minister jest below; he makes boots !” 
My friend commonly concludes this anecdote 
with an extra flourish about having swooned 
away at that stage of the dialogue, and not 
coming to for twenty-four hours, which I do not 
advise any one to believe. 

I do not purpose taking upon myself the of¬ 
fice of town historian just now; else I might 
enrich these pages with much like the forego¬ 
ing. Indeed, my previous remarks bear but a 
cousin-german relation to the narrative I am 
about to put down lightly here. The return of 
the rich June weather, which blooms and glows 
around me as I write, is the magic that calls 
up some ghostlike memories. For it was in the 
month of June in a year gone by, that, escaped 
from my clerkly duties in my father’s counting- 
room, I found myself there in Lynn, in the 
house of an old friend of his—Captain John 
Martin by name—commonly called Cap’n Mar¬ 
tin by the townsfolk. I consider the fact of my 
being at his house there and then the nucleus 
of my story, and now I gather every thing 
around it. 


We were all at dinner. That is to say, we 
had dined, and were yet lingering at the table. 
I was in that mood of pensive cheerfulness 
which usually succeeds a good repast. A light 
wind waved the curtains of the windows, and 
stirred the leaves of the geraniums on the sill. 
One million-moted ray of sunshine stretched 
its oblique line of light from the upper cor¬ 
ner of a window, and gilded a small fly that had 
been resting for some time, undisturbed, on the 
snub end of Cap’n Phineas D. Bngbee’s nose. 
Cap’n Bugbee’s rough face was upturned to 
the ceiling, and both eyes were fixed thereon 
in a stolid stare. Next to him w’as little Turly 
Martin (short for Thurlow), gravely endeavor¬ 
ing to fish a fly from a tumbler of water with a 
fork, and sweet-faced May Martin watching 
him with a soft shadow of reverie in her dear 
blue eyes. Aunt Htildah looked bcnignantlv 
from the frill of her mob-cap (the only mob- 
cap in Lynn!) upon nothing in particular, and 
patted her withered hands together in uncon¬ 
scious approval of ever}’ thing. Mrs. Martin, 
as usual, sedate and patient—it was not un¬ 
usual for her to be silent. My quiet, roving 
eye took in the whole group, and rested upon 
Captain Martin. I always liked to look at him 
—the broad-shouldered, stalwart man. His 
was a fine, rude countenance, and grandly hon¬ 
est. The sun of many a latitude had given his 
rugged features their tint of iron brown. Weath¬ 
er of all kinds had beaten him, but he was none 
the worse for it. Time had marked crows-feet 
around his frank blue eyes—seamed his sinew}’ 
cheeks with rifts and lines—made his knobby 
forehead knobbier, and touched his crisp dark 
hair w’ith a little gray. Here was one whom 
the buffeting world had attacked sorely, found 
unconquerable, and left in peace, a strong, sim¬ 
ple, tender-hearted man. There was his friend, 
Captain Phineas D. Bugbee, opposite him. The 
sun of many latitudes, time, and the buffeting 
world had worked on him too: made him brown, 
and bluff, and doggedly genial, but had taken the 
child all out of him. Nothing had taken the 
childlike nature out of Captain Martin. You 
saw it in his mild blue eyes and frank face. 
Look at Cap’n Bugbee, and his burly figure 
suggested Cape Cod, and a whole fleet of sea- 
boats, from a fishing dory up to a merchant¬ 
man. Hear him gruffly mumble out his hoarse 
speech, and you heard a w’hole beach of tum¬ 
bling surges. His big mouth reminded you of 
the gills of a codfish. I think he was born in 
canvas ducks and a pea-jacket. You could not 
rid yourself of the notion for your life, if you 
saw him once. Summer and winter he wore a 
pea-jacket and canvas trow'sers—I think he slept 
in them. Somebody told mo once that in Swe¬ 
denborg’s Heaven people keep the manners and 
costumes, as well as the professions, of earth— 
only spiritualized a little. Perhaps Sweden¬ 
borg's view w’as misrepresented to me. But I 
alw’ays favored it on account of Cap’n Bugbee. 
It was impossible to imagine him, even in his 
celestial state, out of canvas ducks and a mon- 
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key-jacket. I am sure that when he gets to 
heaven—and if genuine good-heartedness can 
recommend a man for future bliss, I am sure 
• that he will get there—his earthly garb will be 
unchanged. As for the common idea of wings, 
in his cose it is impossible—though I am not 
so sure about fins. 

The silence into which we had all lapsed was 
broken by little Turly springing up from the 
table, throwing himself into a dramatic attitude, 
and rattling off in a shrill voice, 

“ Ah—ah—de nix cum rowse, de bollhotchet, 
de crione, de* spruce and de colokena, a-chased 
de mouse all round de house—” 

“ Thurlow Martin!” exclaimed his astonished 
mother; “you little Simon Magus!” 

I laughed in spite of myself to hear this sud¬ 
den volley of gibberish from the lips of the child. 
Captain Martin laughed too, and the stolid Bug- 
bee tumbled out of his m usings, with a dab at 
the fly on his nose, and gave a snort of mirth, 
quenched in a kind of a groan. Every body 
looked at Turly, and Turly, looking at every 
body, said, plaintively—“Now, what have I 
bin a-doing ?” 

“ O Thurlow Martin 1” ejaculated Aunt Hul- 
dak, with a mild horror in her benevolent face, 
“how kin you be a-repeatin’ the talk of them 
wicked critters at the suckus —how kin you! 
It’s a d’rect flyin’ in the face of Providence I” 
—“ And Newport,” mumbled the mirthful Bug- 
bee, with another* snort. 

“ HI put a stop to his going to the circus,” 
said Mrs. Martin, severely. 

Turly began to whimper, and said he “ hadn’t 
done nawthin’—only made a little fan—that’s 
all!” 

“ I mmi have such fun,” declared his mother. 

“ Now, don’t be hard on him, Mary,” said the 
good-natured Captain Martin; “ don’t yon do it 
agin, Turly; that's all. It ain’t proper.” 

Nevertheless Turly was taken in hand, and 
went through a regular course of admonition on 
the spot. The large Bugbee rolled out of the 
room, hoarsely chuckling, in the midst of it, and 
I thought it a good opportunity to slip away 
too. I stopped in the entry, and beckoned to 
May. She came. I shaded my face with my 
Panama hat for a minute, and then, looking in 
her smiling eyes, said, 

“lorn going over there, May-blossom. Any 
message?” 

How bgi fair face saddened! She turned 
away for a moment— 

“No, Charley, nothing. Yes—wait a min¬ 
ute.” I waited. She came back presently with 
a white rose-bud. 

“ Gite him this, Charley. Good-by.” 

She flitted away. I put the bud in my but¬ 
ton-hole, and tried to whistle an air from Er- 
nam, as I softly opened the street-door; but it 
died on my Hp«.~^Now, by the tomb of the 
Capulets! here is a lovely kettle of fish! 

The very first object on which my eyes rested 
was the broad figure of Captain Martin leaning 
on the garden gate with his back toward me! j 


It. was evident—he had left the dining-room by 
the back door, gone round the garden, and them 
he was. What was to be done ? I had no in¬ 
tention of letting him know where I was going— 
nor that I was going any where. But I smiled 
a summery smile under the shadow of my Pa¬ 
nama, and went down the steps to him. 

“ Where are you going, Captain ?” I asked. 
I knew—down to the shop, of course—he said 
so. 

“ "Where are you going, Charley ?” he asked. 
I replied, diplomatically, that I was disposed 
for a stroll “ this way,” and my hand indicated 
a western prospect ranging from Lover’s Leap 
to Saugus. 

“Well,” said the Captain, changing his xnin^ 
“ s’posin’ we do.” 

And he stepped off so suddenly in my direc¬ 
tion that I had nothing to do but follow him. 
I was out-generaled! A cloud sailed over the 
summer of my smile beneath the Panama. I 
thought of Sinbad with the Old Man of the Sea 
on his despairing back. It was the symbol of 
my condition! However, I submitted with a 
semi-civilized grace to what I really felt was a 
dispensation, for I wanted to be off on my own 
private excursion. I submitted; I mean by that 
phrase, that, as we walked up the rustic street 
with its pleasant houses and gardens—the Cap¬ 
tain meanwhile chatting in his cheery, affec¬ 
tionate way—I, with some qualms of conscience 
very much to my credit, was plotting ways and 
means for a retrieval of my discomfited attempt 
at a solitary exit. In this manner we reached the 
Salem road, and saw, northeasterly, old High 
Rock far up and away in the hazy air, with the 
little pagoda set like a wisdom-cap on the top 
of his bald head. It was the dawn of a new 
inspiration. “ I’ll land the Captain at his own 
shop-door, and then for Swampscot!” was my 
idea. So down & side street I turned him. 

“Now then, Charley, what tack is this ’ere 
you’re on?” curiously surmised the Captain; 
for if we originally intended to reach the shoe- 
manufactory, we certainly hod been going out 
of our way. 

“Captain,” I answered, with a very grave 
face, “ didn’t yon tell me you were going down 
to the shop ?—and isn’t this the nearest way ?” 

“Bless my soul!” ejaculated the Captain, 
“ and so I did. I did tell yo’ so, but I didn’t 
calc’late workin’ seek a Tom Cox’s traverse on 
yo*, Charley, my boy, though it looks mighty 
like it. I own I was a leadin’ yo’ wrong; but 
I didn’t guess yo’ meant to steer for the shop, 
when yo’ p’inted thereaway yonder; an* I forgot 
to think yo’ might easy miss the course, seein’ 
that it’s three months sence yo’ were here, and 
it’s not likely yo’ would have an eye for out-of- 
town bearings. All right; we’re straight now.” 

This was rich! Here was tfee Captain labor¬ 
ing under the delusion that I did not know the 
way to his shop. Don’t I, Captain ? I’ll show 
you where brogans are made, my fine man, and 
you’ll supervise the making! Once there, you’re 
anchored, and Til slip my own moorings for aa» 
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other bight of the stream. No eye for ont-of- 
town bearings?—Haven’t I though ? We'll see. 

We reached the main street, with its long 
green common reaching down, between a double 
fringe of white houses, gardens, and fresh trees, 
to Lynn Centre. The ocean seen by glimpses 
from the eastern streets was level sapphire, fleck¬ 
ed with dancing and dazzling gleams. 

“ That 'ere sea looks bright and bine to-day, 
Charley,” remarked the Captain, with a sad 
gravity in his mellow voice,“ but it's got a hun¬ 
gry maw. What’s the chance a ship and crew’d 
find down this 'ere coast in the November gales ? 
Ask Captain Bugbee! He knows. That’s the 
water kin bile right smart in cold weather, and 
oook your doff for yo’. Cape Horn ain’t a suck- 
mnstance. Twont compare for stress of foul 
weather. I've weathered the Horn many's the 
time, and know .. Captain Bugbee 'd tell yo’ 
there’s no danger there worth mention, if yo’ 
don’t manage ship like a cook’s mate; but here 
you've got to look sharp for your soul. Ah! 
they're dreadful gales, and that’s a fact.” 

And the Captain sighed, and lapsed into a 
kind of anxious reverie. I had an intuition that 
he was thinking of his son—Frank Martin, a 
fine lad who had gone to sea some three years 
before, and was now, if rumor said rightly, on 
his homeward way. It seemed to me, as I 
watched the pensive sadness that brooded upon 
his brown visage, that the great, tender heart 
was yearning for the boy. So I remarked 
quietly, 

“ When do yon expect him home, Captain ?” 

“Well, we've ben a looking for him this—” 
He stopped short—jerked up the rim of his 
straw hat from his forehead, and fixed his blue 
eyes upon me with a solemn stare. 

“ Bow’d yo' guess I was mindful of Frank, 
Charley? Answer up, yo' witch 1” 

“Captain—I saw it in your eye,” I believe 
was my explanation. 

“ Um-m—well, it’s not onlikely. You're cute, 
Charley: in my eye it was, maybe—-mind like¬ 
wise. Well, Frank ought to be home’ard bound 
about now. Charles, I feel dre’fful oneasy 'bout 
him, times—I do.” 

“ He will come home safely, Captain,” I sug¬ 
gested 9 “ never fear that.” 

“Ah, well; yes. The middle sea’s safe as 
the harbor, for the Lord's over all. But my 
mind frbodea somethin’, and I feel onrestful 
like, times. Now I know some folks say it's all 
stuff and nonsense, though the Bible’s full of it, 
but—d'ye ever trust dreasu, Charley?—that's 
the question.” 

“No, I don't, Captain: why?” 

. “ Dorit f —Sho 1 Now, TH tell yo’ the reason 
airy. Totber night I dreamed I saw Frank 
aboard ship. Ship bowlin' along in a mimin' 
sea. Bight afore my eyes the youngster scuds 
up the rattlins, and perches h’self clean out on 
the tip end of the main-yard. There he sot.” 

“Well, Captain,” said I, “what does that 
* rignify?” 1 

“Peril! Hark yo’, Charles, and don't call 


me an owL” And the Captain laid the big fore¬ 
finger of his right hand in the big palm of his 
left, in a demonstrative sort of a way, and lower¬ 
ed his voice to a hushed base—“ When I was in 
the fo'casde of the Nancy—off Madagascar—I 
dreamed that of a shipmet—a great lubberly 
Manxman. Next day that chap was a man 
overboard, and afore we could pick him up, the 
sharks had him. Fact! they duL Hark yo’ 
agin. When I was first mate of the John Dar- 
vil, merchantm'n, in the Bay of Biscay, I dream- 
ed that dream. I saw a man perched up there, 
but I couldn't make'm out—though I knew he 
was one of our crew. Next day a white squall 
struck us, and blew that m'nsail clean, out of the 
bolt-ropes, and down come the yard, and hit a 
New York fellow, named Jervis, on the head, 
and knocked the life out of him! I never hed 
that dream but somethin’ happened— never / Last 
time but one, I was Cap’n of the Ann Arbor— 
brig with produce and lumber from . Bangor. 
That time it was mself that sot up there on the 
m’nyard. Sure enough—” 

“ Hold on, Captain,” I* interrupted, “ did yon 
say it w as yourself you dreamed sat up there on 
the yard? How is that? You are not dead, 
you know—at least you look as if you were 
alive.” 

“ Ah, well,” replied the Captain, smiling 
grimly, “I was cornin' to that. Off the Isle 
of Shoals, the Ann Arbor went ashore in a 
tremenjoue gale, and stove to flinders on the 
rocks of White Island. We all made out to 
git clear with oar souls in our buddies that 
time; but, I tell you, 'twas a dose chance. 
Besides, the eventooal consekences of that wrack 
to me, might be counted in.” 

“ Captain,” I said, not noticing his last sen¬ 
tence, “you got clear in spite of the dream; so 
will Frank. Don’t be anxious; don’t borrow 
trouble.” ^ 

“Ah, well,” replied the Captain, musing 
aloud with a sad face, he's in the hands of the 
Lord, and that’s my anchor. Eighteen years, 
come next October—and it’s little short of your 
own age, Charles. In the hands of the Lord— 
that's a best bower. But anxiety’s human and 
nateraL” 

What could I say ? I was touched with his 
solicitude for Frank, and tried to mould a 
speech that would show him fiiy sympathy. 
While I meditated to this effect, my good inten¬ 
tions were suddenly ended by a question— 

“Now, Charley, what yo' goin' to do with 
yourself this afternoon ?” 

How my heart jumped! Shall I tell him? 
Feeling carried the day. I threw disguise to 
the winds. 

“ Captain, I am going over to Swampscot” 
His face paled a little beneath its swarthy 
brown. 

“I am going to visit Gervayse Phillips. 
Captain, don't yon want me to go ?” 

A flush came to the brown visage, anil his 
eye sparkled. He answered quickly, 

“ Of course I do. He's your friend, Charley, 
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and its nateral you’d want to see him. Do yo* | 
know old man Phillips ?” 

“Not much; I have met him several times.” 

“It’s all right, Charles. I’ve no dislike to 
young Vayse; he’s a fine fellow, but his father 
—oh! his fathers a villain—a cold, hard, proud, 
mean villain 1 There, God forgive me. I 
didn’t mean to say it; it’s not talk fit for a 
Christian man, but I can’t help it.” 

“ Oh, Captain Martin, don’t speak so. Don’t 
let your antipathy for the father prejudice the 
son in your eyes. Now hear—” 

“Antipathy Tve mm —leastways for Vayse,” 
he broke in with nervous energy; “but look 
here, Charles—I see through yo’, and I don’t 
dislike yo’ for’fc. It’s nateral for yo* to be 
spokesman for your friend. But hark yo*, no 
son of that family shall ever be husband to my 
darter, and if my word’s law, May Martin shall 
be took to her grave afore she treads up the 
church-aisle with Ger vayse Phillips. It’s said 
and done. Charles, he’s your friend—tell him 
that . I don’t dislike Atm, and my sperit’s sorely 
grieved for May; but it’s fixed, and there’s the 
end on’t,” 

His face glowed, and his firm lip trembled, 
but there was grief in his passion. I could not 
account for this strong aversion to the elder 
Phillips. I had been long aware of it, and I 
knew it lay at the base of his opposition to the 
intimacy between May and Gervayse, but I had 
never been able to discover its motive. I was 
determined to discover it now. 

“Captain,” said I, “will you tell me why 
you entertain so bad an opinion of Mr. Phillips ? 
Did he ever injure you—or what is his fault ?” 

He hesitated. He had grown very pale; and 
a great struggle worked beneath his fine, rude 
features. His lip quivered as he spoke. 

“Charles, why do yo* ask me? I didn’t 
mean ever to speak of this. Your father 
knows all about it Did he never tell yo’? 
He didn’t; well, I will. Here’s the shop— 
come in.” 

We had reached the manufactory, and now 
entered the neat counting-room, which was par¬ 
titioned off from the ample space in which the 
workmen plied their trade. There was no one 
in the counting-room but ourselves, and we sat 
down. I Was now in no hurry to be off; I 
wanted to hear the Captain’s relation. Besides, 
it was only a few minutes past one o’clock, and 
the long summer afternoon was before me. My 
heart fluttered under my gay vest like a bird in 
the hand, as the Captain sat wiping away a 
light perspiration from his forehead, and smooth¬ 
ing his iron-gray hair in silence. A great elm 
tree stood near the open window, and all its 
pendent leaves were trembling in the still sum¬ 
mer air, and listening. The conftised tapping 
and clicking of the workmen’s tools in the outer 
room, seemed faint and far away. I fanned 
myself with my Panama until I began to grow 
warm, and then desisted. 

“ It’s a long story, Charley,” he began at last, 
**trat I’ll make it a short one. Listen, boy. 


Fifteen year ago, I was skipper of die brig Ann 
Arbor. That’s the vess’l I told yo’ was wracked 
off the Isles of Shoals—d’yo’ remember? 

“Yes, Captain; the lumberman you spoke 
of.” 

“ The same. Brig with produce and timber 
from Bangor to Boston. The owner of that 
craft and cargo was Squire Phillips. Yes, air; 
Squire Phillips was the owner—that was one 
of his ventures, and I was Cap’n of the brig. 
Mark yo’, Charles, Squire Phillips was a rich 
merchant even then; he was wuth frill twenty 
thousand dollars—he’s taxed for seventy thou¬ 
sand now. / was nothin* hut a poor seaman, 
servin’ his interest, and keepin’ my fiunily above 
water with my pay. Frank and May were two 
and five year old babies. Young Turly wasn’t 
born. One afore that time, and one Bence, of 
our children, we laid down sorrowful in Lynn 
churchyard! Hard times were they, and m'uro- 
fnl with us, but they’re gone. Squire Phillips 
did all he could to make ’em harder. 

“ PI! tell yo* how. That vess’l, in as mad a 
gale as ever blew, lost her fo'mast and tiller, and 
was thrown up off the rocks of White Island, 
where she lay with her hull heatin’ the stones, 
and the awful surge breakin’ over Us. There 
was a light-house, yo* know, on that island, and 
fearful it was in the howlin’ gale and the blade 
night to lie right under the dim light of the 
beacon—-jest bright enough to show ub out per¬ 
ilous state—and the brig goin’ to pieces, and we 
grappled to the riggin*. But that Baved ns, en- 
nyhow. A mighty sea lifted' us a rod from 
there, and seudin* the craft inland, down she 
came smash, with her hull jammed into the 
rocks. That wave had sent her on to the edge 
of a kind of cove, and dmv her up a leetle un¬ 
der the lee of a cliff, so that she didn't feel the 
swell so much, though the surge poured over the 
rocks onto her in torrents every minute. Now 
right under the p'int, about twenty yard from 
us, waB a narrow ledge rannin’ out from the 
landin’. The beacon showed it, all mad with 
foam and spray. It was our only chance, but 
we never could hev reached it; for if we trusted 
ourselves overboard in that crasy sea, we should 
hev ben dashed to death on the rooks, or swep’ 
off by the undertow. That’s what we thought 
But one of us did try it. He was a nigger 
fellow, and did the cookin’—a mighty powu 
erful-built man, and brave. Lord! how the 
feller jumped down deep into my heart! He 
actilly went overboard on the resk, and though 
he was gashed some, he did reach that ledge. 
He wedged h’self into a split of the rock to keep 
from bein' swep’ away—for the water broke over 
there from the p’int under our lee to wind’ard, 
at times clean coverin' him—and we made out 
to get him a rope at last. We saw him try to 
make his end of the line fast to the crags, but 
he couldn't do it; and at last that fellow wound 
it round and round his buddy, and braced him¬ 
self. He was a brave nigger, and we owed him 
our lives. He sung out to haul taut on the rope, 
and lash ourselves to it one by one. That we 
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did, find ns aboard kecpin* the line as taut as 
possible—so that the fellow slung to it shouldn’t 
be split to nothin’ on the rocks—the nigger haul¬ 
ed us in, we palin’ out the line gradual, and 
kcopin* her taut. Jest as soon as a man gained 
the ledge, he unslung himself from the rope, 
and watchin* his chance, when the undertow 
mvcp* the reef bare, he struggled in upon the 
beach. In that way the whole crew, seven in 
number, were got ashore, bruised bad, but none 
lost. I was the last to leave the brig; and 
havin’ no one to keep the line taut, I was hauled 
in loose, and got bruised considerable on the 
rocks. But we were all saved, and got shelter¬ 
ed in the light-house, and doctored up by the 
keeper. 

“Next day the wind hed hauled ofT to the 
aouth’ard, and the storm hed broke. We went, 
some of us, down on the beach. A strong off¬ 
shore breeze had flattened the ocean pretty 
smooth. But no sign of that brig, or a bit of 
her cargo, could we see. She had gone to pieces 
in the night, and we never found enny thing be¬ 
longin’ to her but the anchor, which was lyin’ 
among the breakers, atween rocks. Nothin’ 
was saved but the brig’s juipers: I hed brought 
’em ashore in, my bosom. She was about half 
insured. 

“ Well, we got up to Boston at last, and the 
first thing I did was to call on Squire Phillips. 
He was very kind; didn’t seem much grieved 
for the loss. He knew I hed done my duty like 
a seaman and a man, and he said so. He men¬ 
tioned that he was so trustful of me, that an¬ 
other vess’l would be placed under my chaige 
in two or three weeks—a coaster. I made up 
my mind to take the skipper’s berth offered me, 
and told him. I was mighty stiff and sore with 
my bruises on White Island rocks. I come down 
hero to Lynn, and Mrs. Martin was rejVced 
greatly at ray safety. She was starin’ with her 
mother then and the two babes. And there and 
then she persuaded me to quit scafarin* for rea¬ 
son of the danger, and to begin in this business. 
It wasn’t hard pleadin*, for I felt sick of the sea 
jest then, and promised easy. Besides, I knew 
somethin* about shoe-makin’, and more about 
shoe-dealin*, and thought I should make out. 
Well, it needed some capital for a start, and I 
made my calculations on what was owin’ me 
from Mr. Phillips. I’d ben Cap’n for him sev¬ 
eral years, and hed let my account run up pretty 
much with him—only drawin* jest what my wife 
wanted for her use—and there was quite a bal¬ 
ance in my favor. I calculated on that. So I 
looked np a shop; I got a month’s credit for my 
stock, kit of tools, and so on, and made ready 
ginerally. Then I went up to Boston, and saw 
Squire Phillips. 

“ It was one morning, and he was alone in the 
counting-room. I told him I*d concluded to 
give up scafarin’, and mentioned my intentions 
in regard to the shoe-trade. He seemed a lee- 
tie disapp’inted at first, and said he was sorry 
my interests were to deprive him of a good 
Cap’n, who had been always so prompt and sure 


for him. But he wished me all manner of suc¬ 
cess in my new occupation, and said he’d be 
be glad to do enny thing for me if I wanted it 
Well, at last I spoke about a settlement, and he 
jumped up, and said he was ready, and at my 
service. Ilis books # told how the account stood 
in a few* minutes. There was a clear balance 
in my favor of twelve hundred dollars. Squire 
Phillips looked a-kinder thoughtful as I made 
out my bill for that amount, and resated it 
‘ Captain Martin,’ says he, 4 1 owe you a larger 
sum than I expected. Now Tm a lcetle pressed 
for money just at present, and if yo* can without 
inconvenience let this stand for a conple of 
weeks, you’ll oblige me. But if you want the 
money now, Til give yo* a check at once. Only 
say the word.’ I’d hcv done enny thing to 
oblige him ; he’d always treated me well, and I 
told him so, and let the debt stand. Amen! 
God forgive him!” 

The Captain paused, and wiped his damp fore¬ 
head. There w r as that in his voice and in his 
face that made my heart throb thick and fast. 
I felt timid under the mild and sad look of his 
eyes, and looked away to the street. The pend¬ 
ant leaves of the elm still seemed to listen, and 
then, as a light wind swept through the tree, 
they were a mass of agitations, and tremblings, 
and low sighs, and murmuring voices, over the 
divination of a secret and a shame. 

“Charles, that man has prospered in this 
world. He’s got wealth and worldly goods; but 
there’s a sin at his heart, and he wont be a 
thrivin’ man when ho comes afore his God. 
Listen, boy: I wtis a poor man then, toilin’ for 
my wife and babes, and that money was hard to 
lose. But it isn’t that I consider now—it’s the 
baseness and fraud. It’s the mean act that 
moves me. I felt it then like madness; but 
that’s gone, and Tve tried sence to forget and 
forgive, like a Christian man ; but I can’t forget 
it! I came back to Lynn with a trustful sperit, 
and commenced business. At the very outset I 
was prosp’rous; I got a good connection for my 
trade, and all promised fair. I told yo* that I hed 
my stock, kit of tools, and so forth, on a month’s 
credit. I couldn’t git more at first, for I wasn’t 
knoivn, and I trusted sure on my wages to meet 
that bill. Three week went by, and in another 
my creditor—lie’s a man of this town, and a close 
man, but honorable—he’d be after his lawful 
due. Well, I went up to Boston town, and saw 
Squire Phillips. He was very smooth and kind, 
and asked after my business; and I told him jest 
how matters stood, and mentioned that I hed 
come, agreeable to request, after my money. I 
didn’t know what made him look so puzzled, and 
I thought he’d not understood me; so I told him 
over. The blood in my buddy chilled cold in 
me when he said, *Hev you another demand 
against me, Captain Martin ?’ I thought he w*as 
jokin’ at first, but he looked so proud and cold 
that I knew better in a minute. ‘Mr. Phillips,’ 
I said, 4 1 never hed but one, and that ain’t can¬ 
celed. Yo* don’t mean to say you’re not owin’ 
me twelve hundred dollars ?* He looked at mo 
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with his proud, stern face for a long minute, and 
then he said slowly,‘ Captain Martin, I want you 
to understand that I never pay the same bill 
twice.’ ‘What do yo’ mean, Sir?* I said, in a 
fury, for I saw the villainy. ‘ What do you 
mean ?’ thunders he: * do you mean to deny 
your own resate, man ?’ Aid he jumped up to 
the desk, and took out a paper, and held it be* 
fore my eyes. I saw it all! I’d put my head 
in the noose. I told yo’, Charles, that the first 
day I called on him, three weeks before, I’d made 
out my bill, and signed it in full for all demands 
to date, thinkin’ that I was to get the money 
then. And that resate I’d left on his desk, and 
forgotten I Never remembered aught about it 
till then I There it was, in his hands. Not„a 
witness—not a grain of evidence—to help me to 
my right! Says he, * If this resate is not enough, 
I can prove that I sent a check to the bank with 
your name on it for this amount, on the very 
day you were here, and drew the money. Do 
yo* recollect the circumstance?’ says he to a 
clerk. The young man said yes. No doupt he’d 
curried the check, and got it cashed, but the sum 
had went into Mr. Phillips’s pocket. ‘The check 
is in the bank,’ says he* ‘and kin be produced if 
necessary: here’s my voucher that the money 
was paid you,’ holdin* up the resate. I was a 
ruined man! 

“ Charles, the feelin* that my claim was under 
that man's foot—the thought that wife, and chil¬ 
dren, and business were beggared and bankrupt, 
if he chose—made me meek. I humbled myself 
to that proud swindler. I told him of my state. 
I told him that my business—the bread for my 
family—depended on that money. I begged it 
of him! He heard me for a time. I'll credit 
him for not makin* me doubtful that somethin* 
qf the feelin’ that makes every human man—the 
wust and the best—own up to the hand of the 
Lord that made him—was in him} for by the 
twitchin’ of his face, and his changin’ color, I 
saw that his conscience was grapplin’ with his 
lie and fraud. Then, at last, it ended; and he 
told me to leave the office! The cuss that was 
in my heart never came to my lips, and I went 
and left him. 

“ Fifteen year have passed sence then. Often 
have I met him, and I see him ’times now. And 
when I pass him, silent, I see shame and trouble 
in the proud face where I saw aforetime upright¬ 
ness and honor; and I know there’s a sin at his 
heart, and a worm that’ll never die! And now 
his son—a fine, brave boy, with a face that makes 
me m’ura in secret for the likeness to his fa¬ 
ther’s afore he wronged me, and m’umful for 
the world’s sin that may change it— he comes 
a-courtin* my May; and he don’t know—for his 
father H keep his own counsel on that matter 
from his boy—be don’t know why I tell him he 
can’t have my consent to his marryin’ my gab 
I’ve seen him lookin’ troubled when he saw by 
my face my heart was kindly to him, and I 
knew he was tiyin’ to think out the riddle, and 
couldn’t. And May, too—she’s pale; and my 
gal’s happiness is dear to me. Don’t I know | 


he’d make her a good husband, manly and true, 
with great store of the world’s goods for house 
and home—don't I know it ? And May’s not 
poor; for her father’s independent, spite of all; 
and her mother goes in favor of the match, in 
her love for the child, and her forgiveness for 
what’s past; but I can’t forget the iiyury done 
against me by that man, and 1*11 never bring a 
cuss upon my child by consentin’ that the ume- 
repented sin of that father, visited on his son, 
shall be shared by her and the babes unborn 
who’ll call her mother. I’m sot against it. It’s 
my dooty. The wust wrong Squire Phillips 
could do me he did, and I never hanne&him; 
and he knew ’twould be my mortal hart a *d 
ruin. I can’t look with favor on his son for the 
memory. Charles, yo* can’t blame me.” 

“No, no,” I said, with my heart swelling and 
dimness blotting out the sight fromriny 07% 
“I can not blame you. It was base-<-k was 
unmanly. He was a rich man, and he spoiled 
the feeble fortunes of the poor. The fofher of 
my friend! O Captain, I never thou^it Mr, 
Phillips capable of an act like this! ' No hono# 
—no reparation. It was base. No, no; I un¬ 
derstand your feeling, and I must respect it. I 
am sorry for Vayse and for May, but I can not 
blame you.” 

My voice failed me, and I choked down a 
sob that rose from my heart. How still the 
room was—how dim the sound of the workmen’s 
tools without—how the green leaves trembled 
on the tree. 

“ Look up, boy, and don’t yo’ grieve. YouVe 
a true friend, and Gervayse Phillips ought to be 
proud of you. Glad would I be to sink the reef 
on which these young hearts are wrackin’, for I 
mind the time when I was young. I can’t 1 It’s 
a wide, sharp, solid ledge of wrong. I’ve seen 
sorrow and trouble; but this is wild, and wust 
of all, and I shall bear it heavy on my spent till 
I go down to the low moorings in Lynn church¬ 
yard, and anchor close by my dead babes. I 
can’t but think of that man’s wrong, and its 
ruin to the love of his own boy!” 

A long silence followed. I could not but feel 
that in his opposition to the union of his daugh¬ 
ter with my friend, if there was not a particle 
of logic, there was all the reason in the world. 
I felt too that their love was without hope or 
promise—the fruitless blossom was to wither on 
the tree. 

“ Captain,” I said at length, anxious to divert 
my mind from the thought, “you told me that 
when Phillips defrauded you, your property in 
trade was at the mercy of your creditor. Did 
you lose it? Of course you did, I suppose,” 

A sudden flush blazed out on his sun-browned 
face; a glisten in his blue eyes. His lip trem¬ 
bled once, and then was firm again under the 
dilating nostril, and still, in the strange stir of 
his features. And when he spoke, a blind, 
agonized feeling in my bosom rose up, and 
groped toward his meaning at the gathering 
thrill that quivered in his hoarse and earnest 
voice. 
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“ Charles, shall I mention what befell ? List¬ 
en. I waited patiently For the day of my min. 
I could in no fashion make up that sum. I 
waited, and on the day afore that bill came due, 
when I must go and say I couldn’t meet it—I 
fbund a friend. In the street I met him, and 
I hadn’t seen him for long, though we’d ben 
boys together. And he met me so cordial, that 
my heart warmed in my despair. So when he 
asked me why I looked so down-hearted, a 
feeHn* came that made me tell him all, though 
I neVer counted on his bein’ able or willin’ to 
help me. I never told that story out of my 
family to aught but him and you; and I told 
him then. And that good man saved me! 
Prompt was he; and he said it mus’n’t be so, 
and that he’d lend me the money, and, if need 
be, twice the money; and he sot me up straight. 
He did; and Fve never forgot it!” 

A cloud had darkened my brain—a sudden 
light burst through it. I divined the spirit in 
his eyes—the emotion on his face—the mean¬ 
ing that kindled in his words, and shot through 
the electric currents of my frame with an in¬ 
spiration, and a triumph, and a pride. I rose 
to my feet. > 

“It was—•” 

I stopped. He had risen with me, and his 
hands were on my head. A great change work¬ 
ed in his large features, and the glisten in his 
eyes went out in brimming tears. 

“ God bless yo*, boy. There’s truth and honor 
in your bright eyes and your honest forehead. 
Ilfs his blood that’s warm in your face, and his 
soul’s in yow. Ay, Charles, it was him that res¬ 
cued me. It was your own father.” 

Over that revelation long minutes passed 
away. The tears dried from my eyes. I was 
filled with a calm sense of satisfaction, but my 
heart was too fell to speak. I sat and watched 
the waving of the tree, which now swayed mu¬ 
sically in the west wind of the afternoon. I re¬ 
member that a spotted butterfly fluttered down 
upon a twig near the window, and poised atilt 
upon its balancing, slowly moving its gorgeous 
wings, like the brilliant spirit of the summer. 
And then, when it flitted away into the sunshine, 
a bright blue-bird swooped suddenly from the 
air, and, resting in the green agitation of the 
branches, warbled out a clear brief trill that was 
hope and happiness to hear, and flew away. 

“Captain, I will go,” I said. “ We have talk¬ 
ed long enough, and I want to think of what you 
have told me, and settle my mind.” 

“Yes, Charley,” said the Captain cheerily, 
“ it’s nigh on to two o’clock; I feel yo’ had bet¬ 
ter leave me, for I’m thoughtful in sperit with 
these recollections. But, now—not a word to 
your friend about what’s ben said—not a word 
to Yayse I” 

“ Not a word. Captain,” I replied; “ I will not 
speak of it. Good-by, Captain.” 

“ Farewell, Charley; come home to tea.” 

On the steps I saw, rolling along toward the 
shop, the great Bugbee. Straw hat pushed 
back, neckerchief nntied, monkey-jacket all fly¬ 
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ing. Bngbee was in a tropical heat." There 
was a red mark from the hard rim of his hat on 
his swarthy forehead; his fhee was wet with 
perspiration; he was holy-stoning it with his 
rough sleeve. 

“ Hullo I” he said, with a hoarse, subdued 
roar, “"Taint hot. Ain’t it, though? I'm 
briled. Back’s hot’s a roost hog, and the hide’s 
cracklin’. Tm done—eat me!” 

“Cap’n Bngbee,” I ventured, “why in the 
world don’t you put on a thin coat ?” 

He careened, and rolled off with a growh 

“Thin coat! Hoot Thin coat be-” Nb 

matter what he said about the thin coat. 

IL 

Off I went. Gervayse Phillips’s house was 
out behind the town of Swampseot, which, as 
every body knows, lies northeast of Lytm. I 
went that way, musing on all I had heard, and 
was just going by old High Rock, lost in m 
trance of reverie, when two firm hands were 
laid upon my shoulders, and, from a proud and 
noble face, with a flush of pleasure lighting up 
the golden brown of its healthy tan, two large 
hazel eyes, with real star-fire in their liqnid 
shadows, looked straight into mine. My heart 
leaped up to greet him. 

“O Vavse! I was just going over to your 
house,” I shouted, with his strong grasp in my 
ardent hand. 

“And I was going after you,” said Gervayse 
Phillips. “Father saw you in the cars frotn 
Boston yesterday afternoon (though you did not 
see him), and as you did not come over to me 
this forenoon, I made up my mind that yon 
were, as nsual, at Captain Martin’s, and came 
over to you. A special Fate directed my route, 
for here you are.” 

“And right glad I am to see yon,” was my 
impulsive retort. “You are as strong as ever, 
I feel? for his grasp had hurt my hand. “ Now 
then, whose horse and carriage is that ? Yours, 
I think. And what cloud did you drop out of?” 

“ My dear Charley, there is not a cloud in 
the sky, therefore it is fair to presume I drove 
soberly on the road. It is strange you did not 
see me; but I noticed that you were blind With 
meditation. Come, what were you thinking of?” 

“You, of course. Love is always blind,” I 
said, with a gay laugh. 

“Really!” he replied wife his grave smile-; 
“And is love deaf too? for you might have 
heard the carriage wheels, at all events. If 
love had been blind on both sides, you might be 
marching over to Swampseot on a vain look-out, 
and I driving over to West Lynn—” 

“ Without this,” I interrupted, handing him 
May’s white rosebud from my button-hole. 

“Ah! for me?” he said slowly, his face 
changing to a dusky pallor, from which fee 
beautiful eyes glinted their starry lustre; “ do 
you know the language of flowers ? This, for 
instance, means—Hopeless Love.” He held the 
rose to his fine, thin nostrils; but I am sure, if 
I had not looked at him, he would have pressed 
it to his lips. 
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“Yes,** said I, “hopeless love.” 

The illuminating flush had died away. He 
was very pale. I hardly noticed then that, dur¬ 
ing the three months which had elapsed since 
I had last seen him, a quiet sadness had stolen 
into his face, and a more pensive tone into the 
clear, grave music of his voice. I only noticed 
the same inexpressible delicacy and nobility of 
face and figure which had so often charmed me. 
The proud and graceful demeanor of the head, 
with its chivalrous fall of dark waving hair—the 
dark brilliant eyes, under the calm arch of their 
black brows, giving light and soul tti the Bun- 
tinted, august features—the broad, full chest— 
the piled muscle of arm and thigh, and the 
whole lithe, elegant outline of the elastic frame, 
unconcealed by its close-fitting garments, made 
up an image from the days of the cavaliers. It 
seemed to me then the perfect ideal of manly 
beauty. It was the dream of gallant Richard 
Lovelace, with die graver grace of Philip Sid¬ 
ney, realized in the New England sunlight, be¬ 
neath the Puritan shadow of old High Rock. 
So fabled the imagination. Yet, as the memory 
of what the Captain had told me a little while 
before glided into my mind, and the silent sor¬ 
row of the face slowly revealed itself to me, I 
hooded the eyes of vision, and remembered that 
this was Gervayse Phillips, with the white rose¬ 
bud in his fingers, and the truth of which it was 
the symbol, cold and silent in his heart. And 
I, with my counsel, was to aid Time, and med¬ 
icine that hopeless loVe to its cure—renuncia¬ 
tion and forgetfulness. 

So we entered the carriage and drove over to 
his father’s house, behind Swampscot. Behind 
Swampscot meant a mile back from that town. 
His father’s house meant, on the outside, a fine 
square wooden mansion, gabled and ornament¬ 
ed, standing near a carriage-road that ran past 
thick green pine-woods, with an everlasting mur¬ 
mur and a song in their Gothic branches. It 
meant stables and barns, with horses and cows, 
and fowls of all descriptions, from the arrogant 
turkey-gobbler to the stilted Shanghai hen; and 
an ample range of farm, and orchard, and mead- 
ow-land, girdling its precincts. On the inside, 
it meant all that is elegant and tasteful in the 
way of rich furniture, pictures, and delicate per¬ 
fume pervading its cloistered air. Perhaps it 
included the gentle, quiet lady that came for¬ 
ward to welcome me, whom I saluted as Mrs. 
Phillips; and the fair young girl, the daughter, 
Clara—so beautiful and saintly—who gave me 
her small white hand, with a thrill in it that 
stole quietly to my heart, and smiled a greeting 
from the mystical deeps of her brown eyes. 

Now, I am not going to be minute. I should 
like to present you a finished and carefully 
tinted picture, instead of this uncolored sketch, 
whose scenes and figures are only traced in out¬ 
line, and no more. These outlines you must fill 
up for yourselves. When I say that I passed a 
very pleasant afternoon, let it suffice. Part of 
the time I sat with Gervayse in a little summer¬ 
house in the garden, advising him earnestly to 


renounce his passion for May Martin. He an¬ 
swered with his usual eloquence; but every thing 
he said was an evasion of my counsel, and an 
effort to lead me into some disclosure of the 
reason for Captain Martin’s opposition to his 
suit. He knew well that I could tell him, but 
I was on my guard, and he learned nothing. I 
felt that it was better for him to remain in igno¬ 
rance. But I told him there was earnest truth 
in May’s rosebud, and that Captain Martin was 
as inflexible as granite; urging him to be wise, 
and let the love of hope pass silently into the 
love of memory. It pained me deeply to say 
this, but I said it. , 

His last answer was a mystic smile that stole 
slowly over his face, and passed away in a som¬ 
bre cloud of dark reverie, which overcast his 
calm white forehead, and dimmed the brilliance 
of his shadowy eyes. My own reflections took 
a deeper color, as I saw the tall figure of Mr. 
Phillips, black and silent—the head bent upon 
the chest—walk slowly np the sun-lit avenue 
with his hands behind him, and his long shadow 
going before. He entered the house without 
seeing us. Strange, I mused, that that man 
can know of his son’s love for the child of one 
whom he has so deeply wronged, and yet never 
discountenance it 1 Or is it cold wisdom on his 
part, and does he know that the matter will 
core itself without his interference ? A few 
minutes after we went into the mansion. 

Mr. Phillips was reclining on an ottoman. I 
had made up my mind that I could not now 
meet him without aversion. But he rose, and 
gave me his hand with so much of the irresisti¬ 
ble magnetism of the gentleman in his demeanor 
—so mild a smile upon liis proud, sallow coun- 
.tenance—that I could not, for my soul, help 
respecting him. Though I loathed the sin, I 
coaid not despise the sinner. He excused him¬ 
self for the position in n\y presence—he was 
weary and unwell, he said—and again lay down 
upon the couch. There was a secret pain in 
his thin, worn visage—for the welcoming smile 
had faded. I thought of Captain Martin’s words 
—“ There’s a sin at his heart, and a worm that’ll 
never die 1 ” It was true. I pitied him. 

We had conversed but a few minutes, when 
Gervayse left us, remarking that be would re¬ 
turn soon. We were alone. I. felt uneasy in 
the hash of the perfumed air. The white and 
crimson draperies of the windows drifted to and 
fro in the light wind. I saw his wife and daugh¬ 
ter walking in the garden under the sun-flecked 
shadow of the trees. The pale and saintly face 
of Clara was tamed toward the window. I 
knew that she could not see me, but it seemed 
as if she looked at me like a warning spirit. I 
turned my head away, and met the sad and 
brooding gaze of his dark eyes. He dropped 
them when I looked at him, and spoke in his 
calm, distinct voice: 

“ Mr. Seymour,” said he, “ you are stopping 
at Captain Martin’s house, I believe ?” 

I rejoiced that he did not look at me when 
he said this, for a burning flush shot up on my 
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forehead; but I answered, “ Yes.” A long pause 
ensued. 

“ Gervayse tells me,” he resumed, “ that his 
snit does not advance with Captain Martin’s 
duugliter. You look startled. Gervayse con¬ 
fides his troubles to mo always. This matter 
is no secret.” 

“Mr. Phillips,” I said, “you surprise me. I 
know that Gervayse has told you of his feelings 
toward Miss Martin. Do you countenance this 
affair ?” 

“ Why not ?” he replied, fixing his melancholy 
eyes on my face—“why not? You do not an¬ 
swer. I love my son. I think him best com¬ 
petent to choose his own wife. I will never 
interpose my parental authority between the 
loves of these young people.” 

“Well, Sir,” I said, “ I suppose you tliink that 
the matter does not require your interference.” 

This was a rash speech, and for a moment I 
regretted it. Mr. Phillips was silent. A per¬ 
verse audacity was the birth of that silence in 
my brain. 

“ You do not intend that Gervayse shall enter 
into mercantile pursuits, Sir?” I remarked. 

“ With my consent—no 1” he answ ered. “ You 
may think my tone in relation to what is held 
to be an honorable profession, somewhat fanat¬ 
ical. Well, yon are a young man, Mr. Seymour, 
and I—am no longer young. God makes hu¬ 
man nature noble, but the foul fiend of Trade 
leuds it into mean paths, thickly sown with pit- 
falls of temptation, and destroys it. No: Ger¬ 
vayse will probably bo a physician—he must 
never be a merchant.” 

“ Surely, Sir,” said I, “you do not think that 
a merchant must of necessity be dishonest ?” 

He fixed his eyes on my face with a look 
that searched my soul. I schooled my features 
into an expression of stolid simplicity. 

“Mr. Seymour,” he remarked, “I did not 
mean, of course, to imply that. But if com¬ 
merce does not always break the mirror, its 
breath always stains it. The principles of the 
counting-house are cold and mean, at best. I 
have found them so, and I have no wi4h to 
train my son by them. I speak of things as I 
see them. Study the character of our New 
England ancestry 1 Then look at the life and 
character of our people to-day! We arc now 
little better than a tribe of peddlers. What has 
wrought the change? The love of gainl It 
bos absorbed every noble passion, and every 
generous instinct. We arc energetic at nothing 
but making money. The blood of the Puritans 
has been sopped up from our veins with bank¬ 
notes. The heart of the nation has been crush¬ 
ed out with dollars. You think I am morbid ? 
No: I am sound. Professions at lost become 
institutions in the life of every people. Art— 
Literature—Mechanics—do they not foster cer¬ 
tain tendencies common to every mind, until 
they become ruling passions, and vital forces in 
the man ? The merchant’s profession too, has 
become an institution. It nurtures greed— 
avarice! Do you know how many natures— I 


upright, honorable, proud natures—have found¬ 
ered on those rocks of Trade ?” 

His face was calm when he said this, though 
the expression of remorseful pain had deepened 
on it like a shadow; but a strange, subdued pas¬ 
sion seemed to WTithe and groan in the cold, 
still tones of his voiep. 

“ Mr. Phillips”—I spoke now w ith a religious 
fervor mantling in my veins like liquid fire— 
“ you are undoubtedly correct; but then, I have 
been taught to believe that no profession in life 
is w ithout its temptations, and that the best of 
us are liable to fall. But I also feel that no 
nature indeed upright and honorable will be 
content with mere regret or remorse for its past 

sin, when it can practice the redeeming virtue_ 

which includes reparation— Repentance I” 

He rose from his recumbent posture and 
looked at me. His face was livid, but not with 
anger. The melancholy pain was woven with 
a frightful smile. I felt then that this was an 
erring, not a bad man. 

“ Mr. Seymour,” said lie at last, “ they used 
to say of the sermons of an old English preacher, 
that there was a congregation at the end of even' 
line. You too, I see, shape your sermons to the 
comprehension of your auditory. Well, Sir, at 
least you arc frank and honest.” 

At this moment Gervayse entered the room, 
followed by Mrs. Phillips and Clara. Mr. Phil¬ 
lips resumed his former position on the otto¬ 
man. We all began to converse with vivacity, 
and he bore his part in the conversation with 
apparent ease. At last the slanting shafts of 
the sunlight warned me to depart. I rose to go. 
Mr. Phillips came forward and gave me liis 
hand. There was nothing but kindness in the 
I firm clasp. He said he should alw ays be happy 
to see me at his house. They were going to 
Newport next week for the summer months; 
if my inclinations led mo thither, he would be 
glad to see me there. So said Mrs. Phillips— 
so said the gentle Clara. Gervayse insisted on 
driving me to Lynn. Jim Blake the natty groom 
came up to the gate in a few minutes with the 
horse and carriage. While I lingered at the 
hall-door, speaking with Mrs. Phillips, and dy¬ 
ing my death under the sweet, brown eyes of 
Clara, Jim Blake aforesaid went through a 
course of dramatic posturing at the horse’s head. 
Wo relieved him at last, and drove away. Lit¬ 
tle was said on either side until we came to 
Lynn Centre. There I insisted on getting out 
and walking the rest of the way. Gervayse 
stopped the horse, and we both descended from 
the vehicle, and stood with clasped hands on 
the narrow path by the Common. 

“ Charles,” said he, with his fine eyes stead¬ 
fastly fixed on mine, “what were you and fa¬ 
ther talking about this afternoon when I came 
in? Y'ou were pale, and he was dead-white.” 

“Gervayse Phillips,” I answered, with an en¬ 
ergy that made him lift his calm eyebrow’s in 
w'ouder, “ if you love me never urge that ques¬ 
tion ! I can not answer it! My heart is full 
of grief for you. I am going back to Boston. 
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Resign all hope for May; she loves yon, but it 
is all in vain.” 

His beautiful face colored to a fiery crimson, 
and his earnest eyes tried to search my mys¬ 
tery. But no! Then he said that it was strange, 
and he took a little note from his breast-pocket, 
and asked me to give it to her. I took it. We 
clasped firm hands and parted. When I had 
gone a hundred paces, I turned with a swelling 
heart to look after him. He was standing in 
the same place. The elegant figure—the grace- 
fill head, with its locks drooping from under one 
of the most cavalierish of brown Panamas—all 
in all, it was a form worthy of a place with the 
fairest of our dream-pictures of the gallant ruf- 
flCrs of old days. He lifted his hat in token of 
adieu, and I saw him no more. 

Captain Martin’s yellow house, and garden, 
and full-foliaged trees were radiant in the glori¬ 
ous sunset when I stopped before the door. A 
great hull of dark cloud lay anchored on the 
edge of the horizon*. The upper sky was full 
of crimson vapors like floating pennons. A vast 
purple cloud, fringed with brilliant gold, rested 
between the streamers and the lowest mass, like 
a sail; and the sun descending, as I gazed, be¬ 
hind it, rained down his rays, like golden cords, 
into the moveless bulk below, and completed 
the splendid phantasma of the Ship of Sunset! 
As I looked, Captain Martin put his large hand 
on my shoulder from behind. 

“Ah, Captain! isn't that beautiful?* saidf. 

“Lovely, Charley. The sun's settin* up his 
shrouds and backstays. That's what we called 
it at 860 ." 

I admired the Captain's phrase very much. 
It described the appearance admirably. By- 
ond-by, I went around the house into the gar¬ 
den. Near a dwarf lilac-tree—-one of many that 
freshly scented the air—with some of its flow¬ 
ers in her hand, stood May. With her slight, 
graceful figure—her fair tresses lightly bound, 
and touched with pale gold from the sunset— 
she looked like the spirit of the Lilac. Her 
white forehead was bent over the flowers in her 
hand, and she did not see me. 

“Come here, O Fair One with the Golden 
Locks,” said I; “ Come here and be lectured.” 

She came lightly, with an innocent smile in 
her violet eyes. 

“ Now, Mr. Charley, what are you calling me 
names for?” 

“ For fan, May-blossom. That was a nice er¬ 
rand you sent by me to-day. O, if I had known 
your flower-language, never a thorn of your 
white rosebud would I have planted in Ger- 
vayse’s bosom! But here is the answer;” and 
I gave her the note. 

The lightest tint of scarlet snffased her fair 
face as she put it in her bosom—the lightest 
shade of sadness succeeded. 

“Come, now; that’s good, I declare. You’re 
not going to read that billet aloud to me then V 

“ Hush, Charley; here’s Aunt Huldah.” Cap¬ 
tain Martin’s sister came from the back door 
into the garden. An old maid! It is the 


world’s flippant gibe. I think it is the flesh 
and the devil’s too. At any rate, I never had 
any patience or sympathy with it. Apart from 
the poetic reverence which I love to throw around* 
the sacred image of virginal Age—apart from 
the Ideal, there is the # homage due to the FaeL 
They are, as a class, the best women in this 
wicked world. Aunt Huldah was the gathered 
excellence of the species. 

“ Good evening, Aunt Huldah,* said I—she 
was not my aunt, but I always called her so— 
“ it is a beautiful evening.” 

“Beautifal evenin’, Charley,” replied Aunt, 
with a benignant smile lighting her wrinkled 
face to the crimped border of her white mob. 
cap, “smells sweet as pennyroyal out here* 

Round the garden I went with Annt Huldah, 
and learned the names of the flowers and herbs. 
May flitted off into the house to read her note. 
Down by the hen-coop the fowls recognized the 
mob-cap, and a yellow clucking hen, evidently 
schooled liberally on the subject of Hens* Rights, 
acted os chief spokesman, and petitioned far 
corn. Aunt Huldah, like a wise legislator, took 
it by handfuls from her ample pocket, amidst 
general satisfaction, and threw it in. The yel¬ 
low hen croaked out “luck, luck,* as plainly as 
a hen could, when we went away. Slowly the 
last gold of sunset melted from the sky. Out 
of the east arose, large and yellow, and round¬ 
ing up in pearl and purple vapor, the early 
moon. Yonng Turly Martin came running out 
with the thin summons of hi^childish treble, 
and fifad ns in to tea. 

The evening passed agreeably. May joined 
her pleasant voice to the music she touched 
from the piano, and Mrs. Martin’s tenor, and 
young Turly’s treble, flowed together in one 
harmony that made the songs, plaintive or gay. 
soften the heart like the dear hymns of child¬ 
hood. Not out of place either was the monoto¬ 
nous undertone of Cap*n Bugbee’s bass. It 
growled in finely. But Cap'n Bugbee’s mind 
was always throwing up old grievances, and he 
stopped the concert with one of his hoarse 
chucklmgs of inner mirth, and said “ It alien 
riled him to think on’t.” “ 'W'hat’s now, Bog- 
bee?” questioned Captain Martin, smiling at 
the rough Cape Codder, who was surging about 
on the sofa in a tumult of oceanifc merriment 
“It’s that peep of a mate, Sprague,” roared 
Bugbee, choking with laughter, “and it riles 
me awful. There, right off Nantucket—last 
winter—hoo! what’n ugly sea, an’ night a- 
comin' on pitch black, and the Borax pitchm* 
about till ye’d think judgment’s cornin’.” 

I interrupted him for a’minute by laughing 
vehemently at the idea of his bursting in* upon 
us with a story about something that happened 
to him last winter ! His stories, however, never 
dated any nearer. 

“Board o’ the schooner, yo* know, we’d shin¬ 
gles, an' a pile o’ notions, an’ a load o’ pigs; an’ 
some of the pigs were mine, and Mothers wam’t. 
Schooner pitched tout till oiy thin’ got knocked 
round noways, an’ the pigs got loose, and mixed 
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’boat yelpin’ and grantin’. So I seed things 
was in a brile, an’ next thing I shouldn’t know 
my pigs from next man’s. So I sings out to 
JSprague to fetch the paint-pot from b'low decks, 
ao’s I could mark my pigs; then let ’em mix, I 
thought, and I’ll know ’em ’n mornin’ enny 
way. Long time cornin’ with the pot, I thought, 
and the pigs gittin’ wus an’ wus, an’ more of it. 
So I shuffles down arter Sprague, an* the fust 
thing I hears him a-tellin’ on to Jim Brown in 
his cussed squeak of a v’ice—says he, 4 Bless’d 
if I ever heerd the like o* Cap’n Bugbee. 
Here’s the schooner likely to go to the Old 
Scratch ary mini*, an* Cap’n Bugbee’s so cussed 
greedy he wants the paint-pot to mark his pigs 
so’s he’ll know ’em in Eternity!’ Darned if it 
didn’t upsot me 1 The ugly mink! An’ I ony 
wantin’ to score the pigs so I’d know ’em in the 
mornin’ l” 

Cap’n Bugbee’s uncouth mirth struck the 
key-note for a general burst of merriment. 
The story lasted him all the evening. He had 
exhausted himself, and could not tell another. 
But Captain Martin told us some, with a genial 
humor that made them mellow as light Aunt 
Huldah, too, gave us some experience of her 
feelings during a voyage from Martha’s Vine¬ 
yard in a sloop with a very Sinbad of a skipper, 
who falsified all the known rules of navigation, 
and had hurricanes that blew the anchors into 
the cross-trees, storming through all his narra¬ 
tions of the perils of the coast, until her nerves 
and credulity gave way together. 

Ten o’clock came, and we all retired. All 
but me. I sat alone at the eastern window of 
my chamber, thinking vaguely of all the day 
had revealed to me. At last I became restless 
—I wanted to be out in the dewy Bilence and 
moonlight for a night ramble. To get out with¬ 
out going down stairs was hot possible without 
disturbing the sleepers. But directly under 
my window was the sloping roof of the wood¬ 
shed. I took my hat, gained the roof silently, 
and, dropping lightly into the garden, in a min¬ 
ute I was in the street. I lit a cigar, and walked 
away from the house. The night was very 
beautiful. The moon that rose so large and 
yellow, had lessened into an orb of silver lustre, 
and soared slowly up the blue zenith. Its quiet 
glory lay softly on the sleeping town like a vail 
of charms and slumber, and rested dimly in 
languor and beauty on the Saugus hills. Far 
out upon the melancholy sea the red brilliance 
of the Light-house glowed like the Great Car¬ 
buncle of the legend. In a faint murmur the 
surge breaking on the distant beach, and around 
the rocky bases of Nahant, sang lullaby to the 
dreaming air. Heavy balm drifted up from the 
gardens. The night-dew steeped out the rich 
spice of rose-carnations—the perfume of helio¬ 
tropes and roses, and the fragrance of pine and 
cedar trees. Light and noiseless winds flitted 
about in the trance of the summer moonlight, 
laden with their odors. I wandered about like 
the sole phantom of an enchanted land—lost in 
the vaguest musings. 
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So, at last I found myself returned to the 
house—languid with a delicious weariness. I 
stood in the shadow of the lilac trees in the 
front garden, leaning on the fence. I looked 
at my watch; it was just ten minutes of twelve. 
As I turned to enter the gate I saw a figure 
emerge from the bend of a dark street at some 
distance, into the moonlight, and approach the 
house. Quicker than thought I was in the 
garden behind the leafy screen of the lilacs and 
rose-bushes, peering out at the coming stranger. 
Something in the proud, erect demeanor of his 
form made me start when I first saw him, with¬ 
out precisely knowing why. Could it be ? In 
a couple of minutes he came up to the outside 
of the open fence behind whose foliage I was 
lurking, and stood in the shadow within two 
feet of me. It was Gervayse Phillips! 

I was petrified. What brought him here 
from his distant home at such an'hour?- He 
stood very quietly. I got a glimpse of his face 
through the leaves, and saw his dilated eyes, 
slightly luminous under the shadow of a broad 
felt hat, fixed intently on the door. Instinct¬ 
ively I turned my head toward it. The moon¬ 
light rested on the fluted pillars of the porch, 
which cast a shadow on the upper portion of 
the dark panels. As I gazed, I saw the shadow 
creep slowly down, and then pause. The door 
was opening! I sank down like, a dew drop 
into the wet grass. The next instant the white 
and sylph-like figure of May glided out into the 
moonlight, and passed noiselessly through the 
gate, under the shadow of the lilacs. The note 1 
I saw it all. 

Couched in the dewy grass, and peering 
through the leaves of the bushes within a yard 
of them, I saw her go quickly into his arms. 
No word was spoken. Then she suddenly dis¬ 
engaged herself with a low sob. I saw her face, 
white and sad in the shade. A thin ray of 
moonlight, floating softly through the leaves, 
touched her tresses with a golden glory, and 
rested on the graceful outline of her white drap¬ 
ery. Then her sweet voice, low and calm, filled 
the silence: 

“ Gervayse, I must go in. It is wrong to be 
here. I came because you urged me, but only 
to see you once more, and for the last time. 
Now you must go, and tty to forget me.” 

“I shall never forget you, May,” said Ger- 
vmyse, “never—never!” 

“Be good and happy, Gervayse, for my sake,” 
said the sad, sweet voice, “ and promise me that 
you will never see me again. Promise f I mast 
not disobey my father. My heart is breaking 
to leave you—but you must never see me again. 
Promise me, Gervayse!” 

“ Oh! May, May!” said Gervayse—hfc calm 
voice passionate and broken—“ I will not prom¬ 
ise—I can not! You will kill me! Tell me 
why your father opposes our love—tell me, I 
implore you. Charles Seymour knows, and he 
will not tell his friend. And your father knows* 
and will not tell me—and you will not. Every 
one knows but me. Tell me, May—tell me!" 
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My heart was swelling to agony in my hiding- 
place. I longed to be away—bat I dared not 
more. 

“Gervayse, I can not tell you. Forgive me, 
Gervayse—forget me! And now go. Prom¬ 
ise never to see me again, till I toeet you in 
heaven. I shall wait for you there. Now I 
must go in.” 

He took her to his arms with a passionate 
clasp. The light figure was still—the fair head 
rested on his bosom. I cowered in my conceal¬ 
ment, with my straining eyes spell-bound to the 
pair, and my wild heart beating. She lifted up 
her patient face to his. The gleam of moon¬ 
light stole across it, and showed it white and 
wet with streaming tears. 

“Farewell, lost May,” said Gervayse. “Life 
has lost every thing bnt memory in losing you.” 

The answer was low and sweet, though it rose 
from the agony of a broken spirit— 

“ I shall love you forever!” 

Their lips met in one long, silent kiss, and 
the whole night was still. The moon passed 
behind a cloud—the magic light faded from the 
garden. A low wind passed through the shadow 
of the air with a weird sigh, and darkness filled 
the chambers of my brain. Then—a faint rus¬ 
tle—the spot where they had stood was vacant, 
and I saw her glide into the house, like a noise¬ 
less ghost through the door of a tomb. The 
minutes passed away. I rose from the ground. 
Weak, and crushed with emotion, I gained tny 
chamber as I had left it. Once there, I threw 
myself on the bed and wept freely. Sleep, 
mournful and dreamless, came and soothed that 
sorrow. 

in. 

The afternoon sunshine of the following day 
found me in my father’s counting-room in Bos¬ 
ton—deeply absorbed in (if Mr. Phillips’s views 
of commerce were correct) the Black Art of 
Double Entry. The summer waned drearily 
away. That day and night at Lynn had cost a 
shadow over it. I received one or two letters 
from Gervayse*, dated at Newport—brie£ blank, 
calm letters, that were painful to read. He 
found no pleasure in the ghostly fopperies of 
that watering-place, he said, and longed to be 
at home again. He purposed going to Europe, 
to continue his Studies as a physician. I saw 
him for a day in Bostomin the early autumn. 
He was sorrowful and careworn. The lustre of 
his eyes was fed from a consuming fire in his 
heart. He said nothing of the love which had 
dissolved into an eternal memory, and a dream 
of the dream which had passed. The beauty 
of his youth was withering. 

In the month of November—during a storm 
which held out nearly a week, and strewed the 
Atlantic seaboard with wrecks—-I went to Salem 
on business, expecting to be absent from the 
counting-house for two or three days. When I 
reached that city, the gale was at its height. 
Houses were blown down—trees torn up by the 
roots—the wharves and cellars flooded, and ev¬ 
ery few hours brought intelligence of vessels 


foundered or driven ashore along the coast by 
the fury of the tempest. The streets were dan¬ 
gerous to pedestrians, with falling slates, and 
signs, and toppling chimney*. It was a time 
of panic and peril. An unforeseen circumstance 
enabled me to complete my affair at Salem much 
sooner than I had anticipated. I set out for 
Boston the following morning in the can. As 
they rattled over the tram-road, my thoughts 
were busy in reveries of May and Gervayse, 
mingled with the rushing of the rain and the 
wailing of the wind. When the wheezy engine 
stood, panting and snorting as if from the speed 
of its ( nurse, at West Lynn, I yielded to my im¬ 
pulse and got out. The rain came down stead¬ 
ily from the brown clouds, but the wind seemed 
to have lulled somewhat, nlthongh a whirling 
blast now and then swept the drenched fallen 
leaves from their shelter, and blew the rain in 
my face. I walked through the wet and dreary 
streets now disenchanted of their summer boun¬ 
ty, to Captain Martin’s shop, and was welcomed 
heartily. The Captain vowed that I should not 
go on to Boston until the next day on any con¬ 
sideration; and, at last, I abandoned my inten¬ 
tion of ouly staying a few huum, and acceded to 
his wishes. 

Going borne with him at dinner-time, I as¬ 
tonished Mrs. Martin and Aunt Huldah very 
much. Aunt said she would as soon have ex¬ 
pected “ a seraphim” as me in the month of No¬ 
vember. May greeted me with a hectic bloom 
on her pale face—it faded soon, and I saw there 
was deep and patient suffering there. She was 
dressed in black, which made her pallor almost 
spiritual by contrast, and relieved the pale gold 
of the curls that rested on her sable drapery. 
Bnt she spoke very cheerfully, and almost charm¬ 
ed me out of my anxiety for her. 

And now, these reminiscences are nearly 
ended. Wliat happened afterward came very 
suddenly upon us alL Whenever I think of it, 
I am reminded of the stories they relate of the 
East Indian jugglers. They put, it is said, two 
or three seeds in the dark, sad ground-scorer 
the spot for an instant, and then, uncovering it, 
up shoots a little tree, which in a moment bean 
leaves and blossoms, and in another yon eat 
fruit therefrom. So Destiny, ont of our dark¬ 
ness and sadness, jnggled up a sudden tree of 
Life and Love, and gave us the golden apples 
of the Hesperides! In this way: 

We had tea very early that evening. If 
Cap’n Bugbee had been on the premises, I 
might have staid in and studied him. But he 
was gone to Nantucket. So, about six o’clock 
in the stormy gloaming, I took it into my head 
to go out. Out I went, and up street. The 
rain had ceased. The gale was mshing and 
howling about the streets like an invisible 
maniac, and the low, sullen sky was fall of 
shadows that fled in pallor and darkness to the 
horizon, like an army of chased ghosts. The 
air was chill, btit not cold. • In the fltfnl pauses 
of the wind I could hear the dull, continuous 
roar of the breakers on the beach. They were 
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loud that night. All muffled up, I walked down 
the main street by the Common. There were 
lights in the houses and the stores—some, dim 
nnd dismal, in the windows of the shoe-shops; 
but I hardly saw a single person in the streets. 
As long as there was no rain, I had no care for 
any thing else in the ordinary way of tempest. 

I was going along veTy placidly when I heard 
a carriage behind me. As it came abreast, the 
horse, trotting quite rapidly, and guided by a 
slack bridle, suddenly slipped on the miry road 
and tumbled headlong on his knees. I sprang 
into the street, and caught his head as he stag¬ 
gered up again under the firm check of the rein. 

“I am much obliged to you, Sir,” said the 
occupant of the carriage, descending; “I was 
driving very carelessly.” 

I turned round with a great start, and caught 
him in my arms. I knew that grave, distinct 
voice immediately. 

“ Vnyse! by all that’s wonderful!” I cried. 

“Charley! And in Lynn! This is worth 
any thing on the right side of a broken neck!” 

We embraced like two girls, for the manner 
of the thing; for the ardor, like two bears! He 
broke the crystal of my watch in my vest pocket 
with the strength and closeness of his clasp; 
and, if I had been on the right side, I would 
have broke the crystal of his with the energy 
of mine. Locomotive—not a bad name for a 
horse who went down on the road!—was not 
hurt; his forelegs were well daubed with mud 
—that was all. We entered the carriage and 
drove on. Gervavsc had driven from East Bos¬ 
ton, and was on his way home. I told him 
how I happened to be in Lynn, and we agreed 
that it was a fortunate meeting. Taking the 
sequel into account, I think it was. 

Talking very rapidly, we turned the curve of 
the long street near Lynn Centre, when the 
full sweep of the blast came down from High 
Rock into our faces, with a force that shook the 
carriage beneath us in its motion. At the same 
moment we became sensible of some new move¬ 
ment in the street. First some men passed us, 
all running in one direction; then others came 
out of the shops, and stood looking after them, 
or follow'cd in full chase. We drove up under 
the Ice of the Exchange Building, and reined 
in. Gervayse leaned from the carriage, and 
accosted a man who stood in the doonvay of 
a basement store: 

“ What is the matter, Mr. Brown ?” 

“ Ah, Mr. Phillips! It’s a vessel going ashore 
on the coast.” 

How the answer thrilled us! We drove at 
full speed down to the Railroad House, and put 
the horse up. Then we ran down Ocean Street 
to the beach, with the heavy thunder of the 
surge sounding in our ears, and the mad wind 
shrieking and rushing past us. In the distance 
we saw the wild glare of fires kindled on the 
Nahant road, lighting up the low, dark ridge 
of dwarf pines along the coast, between them 
and the roaring sea. It w as not until we passed 
the last houses on our left, and ran down the 


slope of the street to the dead level of the low 
land, that the full fury of the wind pounced 
upon us. For a moment we paused, and turned 
our backs to it. Then we rushed on blindly, 
with the frantic gale yelling and staggering 
down from the northeast, and rushing about 
us in a wild vortex of confusion, and the tre¬ 
mendous uproar of the breakers hoarsely tew¬ 
ing through it, and growing louder as we neared 
them. Dark figures passed to and fro, or stood 
grouped about the fires, with their long shadows 
waving and flickering on the lurid flats, and 
dancing on the flashing sheets of wild light 
shaken out upon the barrier of stunted trees, 
from the writhing and leaping flames. The 
very ground shook beneath our feet with the 
tremendous concussion of the surges, as we 
gained the sea-wall, and paused breathless 
among the excited crowd by the fires. In a 
few minutes I recovered my self-possession suf¬ 
ficiently to observe the scene around me in its 
details. Two drenched sailors, who had got 
ashore, crouched near the flames. Presently 
a small body of men came rushing from the 
opening in the trees, dripping wet, and bearing 
two more. They were thoroughly exhausted 
with their desperate'struggle in the breakers, 
and sank down feebly on the wet sand. Some 
one had brandy for them; others threw tar-bar¬ 
rels and driftwood on the hissing fire, which shot 
up anew around the inflammable fuel in volumes 
of black smoke and blood-red flame. What 
with the bristling heat—the wild splendors sway¬ 
ing about from the fiery piles—the yelling of 
the wind—the crashing din of the waters—the 
quakings of the earth under the solid blows of 
the surf—the pallid faces of the cowering mar¬ 
iners—and the multitude hurrying and crowd¬ 
ing around them—every one shrieking (for 
every one was talking, and, to be heard, you 
had to scream at the top of your voice)-—it was 
a spectacle that reminded one of the hideous 
Hells of the Dantean Inferno! 

Presently Gervayse, who stood by me, caught 
me by the arm, and shouted in my ear, “ Come 
and see the ship!” We ran along the barrier 
till we reached the opening, and plunged through 
into full sight of the vast and heaving mass of 
turbulence swinging in thunder on the shore, 
within twenty feet of us. For a moment I saw 
nothing, for the spray and small pebbles and 
sand were dashed in my face, and blinded me. 
I was wet through in an instant, and cowered 
down, half expecting to be submerged under a 
block and weltering wall that rose in the air 
crested with white foam, and stood gathering and 
swaying above me. The next moment it toppled 
down with a blind and heavy crash that shook the 
b^acli, and rushed out seaward in seething spray. 
It was not until we reached a group of men who 
stood up the strand toward Nahant, that the 
awful sublimity of the scene burst upon me. The 
vast shadows, black and livid, fled in torn masses 
across the wild sky. * Through the raking scud 
of spray and flying sand I saw the ocean—an 
avalanche of dark and thundering water, that 
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came drifting and rushing to the shore, with a 
sweep and a roar of gathering foam, and fell 
down upon the strand, shattered into a frantic 
mass of tumbling surges, that leaj>ed and pour¬ 
ed over each other, and spoomed up in white 
madness to the sky, until they were swept off 
by the boiling undertow. The howling of the 
wind, whose ponderous currents swayed above 
us, filled up the pauses of the tremendous din. 
I could not sec the vessel at first, and was about 
to scream out a question about her, when some 
men around me made a rush to the water, and 
pulled out a man who was floundering in the 
shallow breakers. He was carried off at once to 
the fires which shot out their 1 urid gleams through 
the dark screen of dwarf pines behind us. Just 
then I saw the vessel, careened on the summit 
of a gigantic suige. It was a brig: her masts 
were stumps; and as she rose I saw a hamper 
of spar and canvas lifting against the dark hull. 
The next moment she plunged headlong to the 
shore, staggering wildly in the swell. Then it 
combed from under her, and I heard the heavy 
thump of her hull as she struck, and saw the 
waves pour over her in torrents. She lay very 
near the shore, with her bows jammed into the 
sands, and her stern lifting heavily. Another 
fire had now been lit on our side of the sea-wall. 
By its light wc saw her deck, and a few figures 
clinging to the bulwarks, at times completely 
covered by the surges that broke over them. 
Two or three men set off for ropes to aid them 
in venturing near the breakers—it was perilous 
work without them. Before they got back, there 
%vas a catastrophe! 

By the strong glare of the fire, we saw a fig¬ 
ure drop from the side into the rising trough of 
a coming wave, and plunged forward for the 
land. We lost sight of him an instant after. I 
felt a wild excitement as I saw him emerge, 
struggling or swimming gallantly. The mount¬ 
ing wave sw’ept over him, and rushed on the 
shore. When it broke he was floundering in 
the foam. Two men sprang forward and caught 
him. As they turned to regain the beach, a 
second wave combed over the three, and then a 
third. A long minute passed. Out of the mad 
tumble I saw two men stagger blindly and reach 
the sands. The sailor was not with them! He 
was swept out to sea! 

An awful pity filled my heart. Gervaysc stood 
by me, white in the darkness, with his long hair 
wet with spray and streaming in the gale under 
his slouched hat. Suddenly ho caught my arm 
with a grasp that hurt me, and pointed to the 
ocean. I looked—there was the sailor again! 
He was swimming convulsively. No one stirred 
,to save him. The men were intimidated by the 
danger they had escaped so narrowly in their 
last effort. They shrank away from the coming 
surge, shaking their heads. I felt at once that 
he must perish. By the light of the flames, I 
saw his livid face in the black sen, and the en¬ 
ergetic struggles he made Tor life. The waves 
rushed over him. He emerged ngain. Again 
the waters covered him, and then in the wild 


tumble upon the shore I saw him battle—and 
yield! That instant, Gervayse Phillips, stripped 
to the waist, rushed post me with the spring of 
a tiger into the breakers, and clutched him in 
his arms. My heart stood still. It was only 
one masterly exertion, and with the body heaved 
to his left shoulder, and his vigorous arm clasped 
around it, he plunged forward with the water to 
his knees, when suddenly he slipped, and fell 
with his burden in the seething undertow. The 
wave coml)ed over him with a stunning roar— 
swept back—he was gone! I stood palsied and 
aghast. I looked around me—there was horror 
on every face. The mad fright that rose up in 
me suddenly changed into a flood of excitement 
that poured through every vein like molten fire. 
Right out of the black and awful sheen of a wel¬ 
tering mass of foamless surge rushing inland, I 
saw him rise, with his naked breast sheer above 
water, and saw' a single powerful sweep of his 
right arm. There was but one impulse in the 
group—we all sprang forward to save him. The 
surge crashed dowm—there was a struggle in its 
roaring roll—a plunge—and he tore through, with 
an overleaping wave behind him, into the shallow 
breakers—the body in his arms. A dozen hands 
clutched him—he broke away from all in the 
desperate impetus of his passage, and never 
paused till he bore his burden twenty feet up the 
beach, and sank fainting beside it. 

Wc took them up and carried them hurriedly 
behind the sea-wall to the fires. On the way 
w c met a crowd, cheering lustily, with a double 
file of men in their midst running along with 
something on their shoulders. It was the Swamp- 
scot fishermen bearing the life-boat. We joined 
in the cheer as they passed us, but wc did not 
pause until we reached the fire. Gervayse re¬ 
vived in a few’ minutes under the usual restora¬ 
tives, and began very leisurely to put on his w et 
clothes, which some one had brought him. He 
w as thoroughly exhausted with bis effort. I had 
often seen his feats in Boston, when he was the 
foremost athlete of the gymnasium, and matched 
the best of the German Turners at their play, 
but I never saw’ him make such an exertion of 
skill and strength as this in all my life. When 
he rushed by me from the water, and I ran along 
with him, his very stature seemed dilated with 
his energy, and the muscles and veins of his 
frame were swollen and starting like bolls and 
cords. He had at that moment the steel thews 
of a Titan. His first lift of the body looked like 
the slight effort of one catching up a child. 
Brave, gallant Vavse!—I w as too glad to speak 
to him. 

The sailor lay insensible on the ground in 
the arms of those who were laboring to restore 
him. For a long time their assiduities were 
fruitless. Gervayse knelt down with them, and 
lent his aid to chafe the cold limbs till their 
pulses began to beat again in the flow’ of the 
life-current. He recovered slowly, and looked 
abont him in fear, for his last thought of des¬ 
perate terror in the surf was the first memory 
of returning life. He was a young man, seern- 
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ingly about twenty years of age; of a slight but 
muscular mould. His face was well-featured, 
and swarthy even in its pallor, like that of one 
who had cruised in warm latitudes. He recog¬ 
nized Vayse with a bewildered smile; then 
fainted again. One fellow near me, with a 
face which reminded me of a pig and a hatchet, 
piped out in a shrieking voice, 

“ Guess he ain't got much stiddy grit in him; 
ain't rugged, and good to bear.’’ 

“ Yuh damned blabber 1” roared up a guttural 
voice from the brown and hairy chest of a weath¬ 
er-battered seaman, with an intense disgust in 
his rough features—“ef it ain't enough to make 
a man green-sick to harken to ye! Had yuh 
ben bowsed about in that swash like young 
Frank here, yu'd feel your grit scuttlin’ too, yuh 
blue lan'shark !** 

“Frank I” I said quickly—the fact was, the 
young sailor’s face had been haunting me. I 
yelled into the old tar’s red conch-shell of an 
ear—“ What's your shipmate's name ?” 

“ Frankey Martin P he roared back into mine 

I nearly fainted myself. In the pale, swart 
face of the young man, just looking out of its 
swoon, I recognized the Captain’s son, as I saw 
him three years-before! I remembered the 
dream—the man perched out on the main-yard! 
Then I made one stride, caught hold of Ger¬ 
vayse, pulled him through the group with a 
force that nearly upset him, and screamed out 
the discoveiy. He stared at me, with his hands 
clasped in mine, and his firm lips set. But the 
scarlet shot up into his pale face, as I shouted, 
wild with hope and joy— 

“ May's brother; do you hear ?—her brother! 
O Vayse, you've saved his life—you’ve risked 
your own 1 It's coming right—hurra!” 

I ran off, with a shout, ten steps; then I 
walked back calm, and told him that we must 
faring Frank home—and told him to have him 
carried as. far as the first houses on the road, 
where I would fetch the carriage. Off I dashed 
at full speed—reached the hotel, and drove the 
vehicle from thence to the place appointed, 
where I met Gervayse, and two or three men, 
with Frank in their arms, just coming up the 
slope in the streaming wind. We lifted him 
into the back seat—(it was a four-wheeled, 
double-seated, covered carry-all)—Vayse got in 
beside him, and I, taking the front, seized the 
reins and turned the horse’s head for West 
Lynn. It was a great relief to get away from 
the full stress of the gale, and the thundering 
din of the waves. We could talk now without 
screaming, as we went along at a tolerably rapid 
pace over the road. Frank told us how it chanced 
that he was cast ashore so strangely in a Coast¬ 
ing brig on the beach of his native town. I may 
fas well tell that story here, as it is a short one. 
He had sailed from Boston in the merchant- 
ship Salome, bound for Liverpool, and from 
thence to Calcutta. She was an old vessel, and 
a bad sailer. In addition to the two ports above- 
mentioned, she had been heard from at Fayal 
in the Azores, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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From the Cape she was expected homeward. 
She was obliged to put in at St. Helena for re¬ 
pairs. It appears she sailed from thence to New 
Orleans, her last destination before she reached 
Boston. Homeward bound at last, she sprang 
a leak in the Gulf Stream, and was forced to 
put in at Norfolk, Virginia. There she was 
condemned as unseaworthy, and* the crew dis¬ 
charged. Frank found a berth in the coasting 
brig Judith, bound from Norfolk to Boston. 
The Judith had lain beating about in the gale, 
and was finally driven in upon Lynn beach, a 
total wreck. It appeared subsequently that all 
the crew got ashoro—the Swampscot fishermen 
man their life-boat well! I saw die hull of the 
brig afterward, lying high and dry on the sands 
in the summer sunshine, and the sea playing 
with the pebbles on the shore, like a gray sloth 
that could not be roused. 

We were all silent as we reached the house. 
As we drove slowly at a walk up to the garden- 
gate, Frank again fainted from weakness and 
agitation. Gervayse took him in his strong arms 
like a child, and descended from the carriage, 
telling me to push open the gate, and open the 
hall door. I accordingly swung the gate back, 
and running quickly up the short walk, mounted 
the steps with a bound, and pushed the door 
ajar. He was coming slowly up the path with 
his burden. There was a light shining from 
the parlor-windows on the left side of 4be house. 
The windows were on a range with the steps, 
and the curtains were undrawn. I leaned over 
from the porch, holding to the fluted pillar near 
me, and looked in. I saw Captain Martin 
standing in the centre of the room—his arms 
folded—the lamplight shining full on his face— 
the face sadly fixed toward me. I should have 
wondered at the attitude and expression, if I 
had not seen instantly a dark figure seated near 
the winddw, with its back to me—the head bent 
low upon the bosom. Great Heaven! It was 
Mr. Phillips! 

A frozen sweat started on my forehead. 
What had happened! I turned just as Gervayse 
entered the house with Frank in his arms. I 
sprang after him—threw open the parlor door, 
and entering the room before him, crossed be¬ 
hind the Captain. The pause could not have 
been more than a second, but there was a pause. 
Then Gervayse, erect and pale, passed tl\e 
threshold with his load, and crossing the cham¬ 
ber, laid it on the sofa. 

“ Captain Martin, do not be alarmed; it is 
your son.” 

He turned. Mr. Phillips had risen with the 
> deathliest face I ever saw. Front to front with 
him—their gaze bound to each other—stood 
Gervayse in his drenched garments, his wet 
hair hanging by his pallid countenance, and a 
shadowy light moveless in his dark, dilated 
eyes. Captain Martin stared at them aghast. 
Behind him, I watched them all. Not a word 
was spoken in that rigid trance of wonder. I 
opened the door near me, and stood in the ad¬ 
joining room. Mrs. Martin was on her knees 
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weeping. May stood by her, pale as death. I 
whispered to them that Frank was there! 
They vanished past me into the parlor with a 
cry; then all was lost in a confusion of words 
inarticulate to me, and sobs and tumult. 

I stood silently with my beating heart in the 
chamber they had left. In the dimly lighted 
gloom a rigid form sat bolt upright, surmounted 
by a white mob-cap. Her face too was ashen 
in the crimped .border that encircled it. Not a 
wrinkle on it moved. 

“Aunt Huidab,” said I, “Frank has come 
home.** 

“Lor! Charley,” she sighed, putting her 
trembling hands to her bosom, and looking at 
the dim ceiling; “you don’t say! O what a 
fluster Fm in. I shall die sure.” 

“ Aunt, what is Mr. Phillips here for ? What 
has happened?” 

“Don’t ask me,” she said, getting excited, 
“it’s done! John Martin kin read his title 
clear to mansions in the skies! Charles, he 
he i forgiven him—he hes. Sech a time. He 
hes forgiven him. Halleliyah! By Jemime!” 

It was the first time I ever heard Aunt Hul- 
dah swear. In her excitement she mixed up a 
drop of profanity in her well-spring of piety. I 
rather liked the flavor. 

“ Aunt, Frank has been shipwrecked on the 
coast. Vayse Phillips saved him, and brought 
him home. Frank is in a. swoon. You must 
doctor him.” 

Up she started. Pennyriyal, sage, catnip 
tea, peppermint, aniseed, ginger, a little compo¬ 
sition, hot bricks for his feet, hot blankets, carry 
him to bed this minute! These were the lead¬ 
ing items of the prescription she poured out 
with a torrent-rush of excited garrulity in the 
next room, whither I had followed her. Frank 
had revived; his parents bent over him. Ger- 
vayse bad sunk into a seat, silent and bewil¬ 
dered. Mr. Phillips stood mote, with bis color¬ 
less face fixed upon the group. The slight 
figure of May in its black dress drooped over 
her brother. It was she who discovered that 
his clothes were dripping with sea-water. Aunt 
Huldah’s last command was instantly obeyed— 
he was borne off to bed. But before he went 
his tremulous bands were stretched to Gervayse, 
who came to his side, and took them in his 
own. 

“I owe him my life,” said the husky and 
broken voice; “ father—mother—he saved me. 
Thank him—thank him.” 

The failing voice wandered into a hoarse 
murmur. Captain Martin, with his lips com¬ 
pressed, and the tears streaming on his brown 
face, grasped the hand of Gervayse—I saw how 
they both trembled. Mr. Phillips came over, 
and said they had better go: he would call on 
Captain Martin again when it would not be 
intrusion. But the Captain ssked him to stay 
a few minutes, and he sat down. Frank was 
led off to rest and medical treatment. Aunt 
Huldah vowed that VayBe and myself would 
jperish in our wet clothes, and hut for our 


assurances to the contrary we would have -been 
carried away, filled to the lips with cordials, 
and smothered in hot blankets, for aught I 
know. 

They all came back, except Mrs. Martin, who 
would not leave her mm —and Mr. Phillips was 
the first to ask for an explanation of all this. 
And I told them the whole story of the wreck 
as I have told it here—only with a ten-fold vigor 
and enthusiasm, and with a pictorial effect of 
expression aad gesture which illustrated my 
words, and made all their meaning plain. Mr. 
Phillips listened in apparent calmness, but I 
knew by the still lustre burning in his sad eyes 
that he was proud of bis son. Captain Martin 
could not speak, but he clasped the hand of my 
friend with a fervor of gratitude which was more 
than speech. 

Mr. Phillips stood up. His face was mourn¬ 
ful and humbled, but I could see no shadow of 
the secret pain that once brooded there. 

“ Captain Martin,” said he, “ there is no one 
present who is not familiar with the mean wrong 
I once did you, except my own son. I have yet 
to tell him of that shame—not all a shame, now 
that it is repented of. The four-fold reparation 
I have offered, and you refused—forgiving me 
freely, you will not decline—you must not—you 
shall not. I do not deserve your forgiveness, 
but you have given it in yonr charity, and I 
take it as such. Sir, I have told you that it 
was my one sin; it has been the bosom-sin of 
of my life. I have told you the temptations 
that led roe to it. I have carried it in my heart 
for fifteen years. Pride kept it there. Pride 
steeled me against my conscience. Pride de¬ 
layed repentance. It ia over now. Pity me 
from your soul, and, if you can, forgive me.” 

He paused. How the w'ords thrilled me from 
the lips of that cold, proud man! Was it alone 
the remorse of fifteen years that had been at 
work, building up a new nature in the Bilence 
of his being—this nature, nobler than that 
which had fallen into mins by the blasting 
magic of a single sin! Silently it had grown 
behind the obdurate, concealing barrier of pride. 
Yes; but in a night, a hand from the unearthly 
had thrown down the outward shell; a spirit, 
not of earth, had crowned the structure with 
the granite of repentance. The man stood en¬ 
nobled and redeemed; bnt be confessed the 
hand of the shadowy Master who perfects mor¬ 
tal life! The touch, never felt on earth but 
once, was cold at his heart. The still, small 
voice, so awful to us all, and never heard on 
earth but once, had spoken to himl 

His son sat with his pale cheek resting on his 
hand—an unearthly brilliance in his shadowy 
eyes. I felt as if some tranquil and awful Pres¬ 
ence stood unseen in the silence of the air and 
blessed us. 

“Mr. Phillips,” said the Captain, “I have 
forgiven all. It’s never to be remembered 
against yo’. God alone knows the stress of 
our temptations, and their power to drive us. 
I foigive yo’—may He be merciful to us alii 
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Yon have canceled my m’urnfal remembrance; 
yoUr brave boy has given me back my son from 
the hungry maw of the sea. Let fifteen year 
agone be forgotten.” 

Clasped hands. A proud head sunk upon a 
heaving breast. A bronzed face bright with 
heavenly Compassion. Deep and hushed, and 
awfuller than all, that sense of a tranquil Pres* 
ence shadowing the quite air. 

“ Come here, May. Your face is pale, my 
girl; it’s grieved me long. Stand by me, Gtr- 
vayse; I've mourned for the fever in your eye, 
and the whiteness of your cheek, but the . sor¬ 
row’s passing, Mr. Phillips, I know your spent’s 
will * yo* cab bless this night for your boy and 
my daughter. Their hearts hev ben married 
for long.” 

Silently the pale man took his son's hand, 
and laid it in the little palm that rested on the 
Captain’s brown fingers. The other band lay 
upon his son’s head, and his trembling lips were 
moving in prayer. The old seaman’s eyes were 
glistening. Bat May and Gervayse! The erect 
and gallant figure bore a bead whose eyes were 
filled with flashing star-fire, and the carmine of 
youth had leaped up radiantly to his cheeks 
from the rich, red blood of heart and vein I The 
fair face of May had a faint stain of spiritual 
crimson in its hale of golden hair, which the 
loveliest tint of the light-red rose never had, 
and, in the brilliant light of the room, her grace¬ 
ful figure in its sable robe, stood like the spirit 
of mild Love! Soft, rich, mellow words of old 
Jean Paul—you came like music to my memory 
then! “ Two pure heavens had opened in two 

pure hearts, and there was nothing in them but 
kwe, peace, and joy, and the little tear-drop of 
earth that hangs upon all our flowers." 

“ O, it’s awful I” ejaculated Aunt Huldah, with 
her apron over her mob-capped head; “ it’s par- 
flctly consumin'. I shall die, as I hope to lire 
and be saved. Hosanna!” 

No one heard this singular ebullition of joy 
but I, who stood near the old lady, and chuck¬ 
led m secret. 

“Faith, Captain,” I remarked, “if yon bad 
any more Mays to give away, I’d be urging my 
chum! As it is, I must resign myself to the 
doom of a bachelor.” 

“Ah! Mr. Charley,” said Gervayse, “you 
look like it! Whose eyes charmed your flutter¬ 
ing fancy one day last summer at Swampscot ? 
Who was it you asked after so often hi Boston 
a couple of months since ?” 

This was a retort with a vengeance. I was 
completely unmasked, and blushed like a fool. 

“Mr. Seymour,” said Mr. Phillips, “will be 
well received at Swampscot, if he will come. 

I shall be grateful to him if he always speaks 
his mind as freely to Gervayse as he did to me 
last summer.” 

I succumbed, and went off to bring Mrs. Mar¬ 
tin down. She came. Always a quiet woman, 
she was speechless under strong emotion. She 
only held her daughter to her heart, and wept. 
We were all vety happy. 


A moment, and I am done. Mr. Phillips 
had risen to go, and Gervayse with him. One 
carriage still stood at the door—there was an¬ 
other at the hotel. Captain Martin gave him 
his hand. He grasped it firmly, with a sad and 
mild smile on his wan face. 

“ Good-night, Captain. I feel light at heart. 
A strange feeling, Sir. I have not felt it since 
boyhood. I have sinned. God be merciful to 
me a sinner. 

“ Amen 1" said the Captain, solemnly; “ to us 
all!” 

They were gone. An invisible shape seemed 
to have passed with them, and taken away some 
light from the slowly saddening room. 

Five months after there was a gay bridal at , 
Captain Martin’s house. I stood groomsman 
to Gervayse. Clara was May^a bridesmaid. Her 
mystical brown eyes smiled so during the cere¬ 
mony, that I grew dizzy, and shortly afterward, 
at Swampscot, lost the bacheloric equipoise. 
There was another bridal a year afterward— 
but not there. 

Not there! The invisible Presence had dark¬ 
ened the bouse with its shadow, and it lay there 
long. Cold and strange would have been the 
festal glory on walls where the solemn and be¬ 
nignant Phantom, who comes bat once to all, 
had left its icy breath. A proud spirit, humbled 
and broken, and purged, as I trust, from all the 
sins and stains of earth, had gone home to God. 
The wedding throng that met there in joy, and 
gallant raiment, came again a month after in 
sorrow and in funeral robes. The April rains 
were heavy upon land and sea when we stood 
by his tomb. And when the mourners were all 
gone, I still lingered in the place of sepulture, 
and saw, with a solemn heart, among the brown 
weather-stains upon the granite portal of the 
vault, one which my sombre fancy fashioned to 
the semblance of a worm. Yet, as I mused 
upon the mournful symbol of our littleness and 
mortality, I saw, with a feeling gliding over my 
spirit like a soft rebuke, rising, in the same 
brown tracery, from the body of the creature, 
the faint and shadowy outline of two wings!— 
Farewell. 


SICK BODY, SICK BRAIN. 
CCASIONAL illlustrations of the supersti¬ 
tion of the middle ages have led writers to 
remark on the great prevalence of insanity, 
caused in the good old times by the mixture of 
horrible thoughts and lumps of diseased fancy 
with the ideas common among the people. Of 
the wretched position of unhappy lunatics, per. 
located, maimed, tortured, and burnt by neigh¬ 
bors and magistrates, who accepted as facts all 
their delusions, and convicted them by the testi¬ 
mony of their own wild words, illustrations are 
common. But the region of superstition that 
remains yet to be sketched is very rich in prod¬ 
uce of this kind. I do not mean to pass into 
that region now, because it was not by supersti¬ 
tion only, or only by that and the oppressive 
forms of a debased church system, that the m i nd s 
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of men were broken down, powerful agencies as 
they both were. These moral pestilences acted 
upon brains that had been first weakened by the 
physical plagues to which bodies were subject. 

We are not free from such afflictions yet We 
are at this hour shrinking from the bitath of 
cholera. It comes home to the poor. It comes 
home to the minister of state. He may sacri¬ 
fice sanitary legislation to the first comer who 
attempts to sneer it down, and journey home to 
find the grateful plague sitting in his own hall, 
ready with the only thanks that it can offer. At 
this we sincerely grieve, and perhaps tremble; 
but we know nothing of the terror of a plague 
as it was terrible in the old times of famine 
among the poor, wrong living and bad housing 
among the rich, of townships altogether drain- 
less, of filth, ignorance, and horrible neglect. 
The ravages made formerly in Europe by the 
small-pox or measles, the dreadful spread of 
leproqy, the devastation on the path of the black 
death and the sweating sickness, have no par¬ 
allel in our day. Extreme as are the sufferings 
of oar poor in the hungry winter season, we 
understand but faintly the intensity and extent 
of the distress which the old poet had often seen 
who wrote— 

Short days, sharp days, long nights come on apace: 

Ah, who shall hide us from the winter’s fhce ? 

Cold doth increase, the sickness will not cease, 

And here we lie, God knows, with little ease. 

From winter, plague and pestilence, good Lord, 
deliver us 1 

I particularly wish to show how in the good 
old times men’s bodies were wasted, and how 
there was produced out of such wasting a weak¬ 
ening and wasting of their minds. We can not 
study rightly sickness of the mind without bring¬ 
ing sickness of the body into question. It is 
necessary to begin with that. 

There was one disease called the black death, 
the black plague, or the great mortality. The 
most dreadful visitation of it was one that be¬ 
gan in China, spread over Asia, and in the 
year thirteen hundred and forty-eight entered 
Europe., Europe was then, however, not un¬ 
used to plagues. Six others had made them¬ 
selves famous during the preceding eight-and- 
forty years. The black plague spread from 
the south of Europe to the north, occupying 
about three years in its passage. In two years 
it had reached Sweden; in three years it had 
conquered Russia. The fatal influence came 
among men ripe to receive it. Europe was full 
of petty war; citizens were immured in cities, 
in unwholesome houses overlooking filthy streets, 
as in beleaguered fortresses; for robbers, if not 
armies, occupied the roads beyond their gates; 
husbandmen were starving feudal slaves; re¬ 
ligion was mainly superstition; ignorance was 
dense, and morals were debased; little control 
was set upon the passions. To such men came 
the pestilence, which was said to have slain 
thirteen millions c^-Chinese, to have depopu¬ 
lated India, to have destroyed in Cairo fifteen 
thousand lives a day. Those were exaggerated 
statements, but they were credited, and terrified 


the people. Certainly vessels with dead cre w 
drifted about in the Mediterranean, and brought 
corruption and infection to the shores on which 
they stranded. . * 

In what spirit did the people, superstitious as 
they were in those old times, meet the calamity ? 
Many committed suicide in frenzy; merchants 
and rich men, seeking to divert the wrath of 
Heaven from themselves, carried their treasure 
to the churches and the monasteries; where, if 
the monks, fearing to receive infection with it, 
shut their gates against any such offering, it was 
desperately thrown to them over their walla. 
Even sound men, corroded by anxiety, wandered 
about livid as the dead. Houses quitted by their 
inhabitants tumbled to ruin. By plague and by 
the flight of terrified inhabitants many thousand 
villages were left absolutely empty, silent as the 
woods and fields. The Pope, in Avignon, was 
forced, because all the churchyards were full, 
to consecrate as a burial-place the river Rhone, 
and assure to the faithful an interment, if not 
in holy ground, at least in holy water. How 
the dead were carted out of towns for burial in 
pits, and how the terror of the people coined the 
fancy that through indecent haste many were 
hurried out and thrown into those pits while 
living, every one. knows; it was the incident 
of plague at all times. Italy was reported to 
have lost half its inhabitants. The Venetians 
fled to the islands and forsook their city, losing 
three men in four; and in Padua, when the 
plague ceased, two thirds of the inhabitants were 
missing. This is the black death, which began 
toward the close of the year thirteen hundred 
and forty-eight to ravage England; and of which 
Antony Wood says extravagantly, that, at the 
close of it, scarcely a tenth part, of the people 
of that countiy remained liying. 

Churches were shunned as places of infection, 
bat enriched with mad donations and bequests; 
what little instruction had before been imparted 
ceased; covetousness increased, and when health 
returned men were amazed to observe how huge¬ 
ly the proportion of lawyers to the rest of the 
community hod been augmented. So many sud¬ 
den deaths had begotten endless disputes about 
inheritance. Brothers deserted brothers; even 
parents fled from their children, leaving them 
to die untended. The sick were nursed, when 
they were nursed at all, by greedy hirelings at 
enormous charge. The wealthy lady, noble of 
birth, trained in the best refinement of her time, 
as pure and modest perhaps as she was beauti¬ 
ful, could sometimes hire no better nurse than 
a street ruffian to minister to her in her mortal 
sickness. It appears most probable that this pest¬ 
ilence, which historians often dismiss in a para¬ 
graph, destroyed a fourth part of the inhabitants 
of Europe. The curious fact follows, which ac¬ 
cords with one of the most mysterious jof all tho 
certain laws of nature, that the numbers of tht 
people were in some degree replenished by a 
very marked increase in the fruitfulness of mar- 
rioge. We know how the poor, lodged in placet* 
dangerous to life, surround themselves with tiU 
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tie families, and how births multiply as deaths 
increase among them. To this natural law the 
attention of men was strongly forced, even at 
the time of the black plague. 

But lesser local pestilences arose incessantly, 
and the bodies of multitudes who were not slain 
were weakened by the influences that destroyed 
so many, while, at the same time, few minds es¬ 
caped the influence of superstitious dread, aris¬ 
ing out 6f such calamities. The best physicians 
ascribed the black plague to the grand conjunc¬ 
tion of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars in the sign of 
Aquarius, which took place about Lady-day, in 
the year thirteen hundred and forty-fire. Such 
conjunctions always foreboded horrors to men, 
and every plague was in this way connected with 
the stars. Many a deed that proved the dignity 
and beauty of man's nature was done quietly 
during those days of trial; bands of Sisters of 
Charity at Paris perished in the work of mercy 
to the sick, and were supplied with unfailing 
troops of new recruits; but bigotry and folly had 
• the loudest voices, and took possession of the 
public ear. 

Then arose in Hungary, and afterward in 
Germany, the Brotherhood of the FlageUants— 
men and even women and children of all ranks 
entering the order, marched about towns in pro¬ 
cession, each flagellant with a red cross on the 
breast, back, and cap, and carrying a triple 
scourge, and all recommended to attention by 
the pomp of tapers and superb banners of velvet 
and cloth of gold* They multiplied so fast, and 
claimed rights so independent—for they even 
absolved each other—that they came to be re¬ 
garded by the Church as dangerous. They were 
put down at last by persecution, the enthusiasm 
of the populace in their behalf being converted 
into a relentless rage against them. 

The rage of the populace was felt most se¬ 
verely by the Jews. Pestilence was ascribed 
usually in those days to poisoned wells, and the 
wells, it was said commonly, were poisoned by 
the Jews. So it was at the time of the black 
plague. The persecution of the Jews began in 
those days at Chillon, and spread from Switzer¬ 
land through Europe. Tortured and maddened, 
many poor Jews confessed all that men would 
have had confessed by them, and told horrible 
tales of powdered basilisk, and of the bags of 
poison sent among the faithful of Israel from 
the great Rabbi at Toledo. All the Jews in 
Basle were shut up in a wooden building, and 
therein smothered and burnt alive. The same 
fate happened to the Jews at Freyburg. In ac¬ 
quiescence with the popular idea, wells had been 
bricked over and buckets removed. If, therefore, 
in any town, a man rose to plead for the unhappy 
children of Israel, the populace asked why it was, 
if they were not guilty, that the authorities had 
covered up the wells. But there was not want¬ 
ing other evidence: poison-bags, which Chris¬ 
tians had thrown there, were found in springs. 
At 8pires, the Jews withdrew into their houses, 
and, setting fire to them, burnt themselves and 
all they had, with their own hands. At Stras- 


burg, two thousand Jews were burnt alive in 
their own burial ground—those who, in frantic 
terror, broke their bonds and fled, being pursued 
and murdered in the street. Only in Lithuania 
this afflicted people found a place of safety. 
There they were protected by King Casimir the 
Great, who loved a Jewish Esther, and the 
Lithuanian Jews still form a large body of men 
who have lived in much seclusion, and retained 
many of the manners of die middle ages. 

It was among people weakened physically and 
mentally by desperate afflictions and emotions, 
that there arose certain dancing manias, which 
formed a fresh disease, affecting both the body 
and the mind. The some generation that had 
seen the terrors of the black death, saw, some 
twenty years afterward, men and women dancing 
in a ring; shrieking, and calling wildly on St. 
John the Baptistand at last, as if seized with 
an epileptic fit, tumbling on the ground, where 
they desired to be trodden upon and kicked, 
and were most cheerfully and freely trodden 
upon and kicked by the by-standers. Their 
wild ways infectqd others with diseased bodies 
and minds, and the disease called St. John's 
Dance, which was supposed to be a form of de¬ 
moniacal possession, spread over the Nether¬ 
lands. The St. J6hn’s dancers were exorcised 
and mode wonderful confessions. If they bad 
not put themselves under the patronage of St. 
John (to whose festival pagan rites and dances 
had been transferred by the Germans) they 
would have been racked and burnt. Their 
number increased so fast that men were afraid 
of them; they communicated to each other 
morbid fancies; such as a furious hatred of the 
red color, with the bull’s desire to tear eveiy 
red cloth to rags, and a detestation of pointed 
shoes, against w’hich, and other matters of fash¬ 
ion, the priests had declaimed often from their 
pulpits. The St. Johnt dancers -became so 
numerous and so violent that, in Lidge, the au¬ 
thorities were intimidated; and, in deference 
to the prejudices of the dancers, an ordinance 
was issued to the effect that no one should wear 
any but square-toed shoes. This madness ap¬ 
peared also at Metz, and Cologne, and extended 
through the cities of the Rhine. 

A similar lunacy broke out some time after¬ 
ward at Strasburg. where the dancers were cared 
for by the town council, and conducted to the 
chapel of St. Vitus, a youthful saint, martyred 
in the time of Diocletian. For this saint, be¬ 
cause little was known of him. a legend could 
be made suited to the emergency, in evidence 
that he, and lie alone, was able to cure the 
dancing plague. The plague, however, spread; 
and. as the physicians regarded it as a purely 
spir ml quest ion, it was left to the care of the 
Church, and even a century later, on St. Vitus’s 
day, women went to the chapel of St. Vitus to 
danee oil' the fever that had accumulated in 
them daring the past twelvemonth, iiutatthafc 
time the lunacy was near its end, tor I need 
not say thpt it had little in common with the 
disease known as St. Vitus's Dance by the phy- 
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sicians of the present day. In its first years it 
attacked violently people of all ranks, especially 
those leading sedentary lives, and impelled them 
to dance even to death sometimes, to dash their 
brains ont against walls, or to plnnge into rivers. 

Every one has heard of a madness of this kind 
that arose in Apulia, among people who had 
been, or fancied that they had been bitten by a 
ground spider, called the tarantula. Those 
who were bitten were said to have become 
melancholy, very open to the influence of music, 
given to wild joyous fits of dancing, or to miser¬ 
able fits of weeping, morbid longings, and fatal 
paroxysms either of laughter or of sobs. At 
the close of the fifteenth century the fear of 
this malady had spread beyond Apulia. The 
poison of the tarantula, it was believed, could 
only be worked off by those in whom it begot a 
violent energy of dancing—it passed out then 
with the perspiration; but if any lingered in 
the blood, the disorder became chronic or inter¬ 
mittent ; and the afflicted person would be liable 
to suffering and melancholy, which, whenever 
it reached a certain height, would be relieved 
by dancing. The tarantati, or persons bitten 
by the tarantula, had various whims, and they 
also had violent preferences for and antipathies 
to colors. Most of them were wild in love of 
red, many were excited by green objects, and so 
forth. They could only dance to music, and to 
the music of certain tunes which were called 
tarantellas, and one man’s tarantella would not 
always suit another. Some needed a quick 
tune, others a melancholy measure, others a 
suggestion of green fields in the music as well 
as in the words that always went with it. 
Nearly all tarantati required some reference to 
water, were mad in longing for the sea, and 
would be ecstatic at the sight of water in a 
pan. Some even would dance with a cup of 
water in their hands, or plunge their heads after 
dancing in a tub of water, set for them, and 
trimmed with rushes. In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the cure of the tarantati 
was attempted on a grand scale. Bands of 
musicians went among the villages, playing 
tarantellas; and the women were so especially 
interested in this way of bringing relief to the 
afflicted, that the period of tarantella-playing 
was called “ the women’s little camivaL” The 
good creatures saved up their spare money to 
pay for the dances, and deserted their household 
duties to assist at them. One rich lady, Mita 
Lupa, spent her whole fortune on these works 
of charity. 

A direction was often given by this little car¬ 
nival to the thoughts of hysterical women. They 
sickened as it approached, danced, and were for 
a season whole; but the tarantati included quite 
as many men as women. Even the skeptic could 
not shake off the influence of general credulity. 
Gianb&tista Quinzato, Bishop of Foligno, suffer¬ 
ed himself, in bravado, to be bitten by a taran¬ 
tula ; but, to the shame of his episcopal gravity, 
he could obtain a cure only by dancing. 

When bodies are ill-housed or ill-nourished, 


or by late sickness or other cause depressed, 
as most men’s bodies were in the middle ages, 
minds are apt to receive morbid impression* 
The examples just given show how rapidly across 
such tinder the Are of a lunatic fancy spreads. 
People abounded who were even glad to per¬ 
suade themselves that they were changed into 
wolves every night, that they were witches, or 
that they were possessed by demons. 

About fifty years ago, a young woman of 
strong frame visited a friend in one of the Ber* 
lin hospitals. On entering a ward she fell down 
in strong convulsion. Six female patients who 
saw her became at once convulsed in the same 
way; and, by degrees, eight others passed into the 
same condition for four months; daring which 
time two of the nurses followed their example. 
They were all between sixteen and twenty-fire 
years old. 

Other madnesses of this kind will occur to 
the minds of many readers. They are contem¬ 
porary illustrations, each on a small scale, of a 
kind of mental disorder which was one of the 
most universal of the sorrows of the middle ages. 
Men were liable in masses to delusions so ab¬ 
surd, and so sincere, that it is impossible to ex¬ 
clude from a fair study of the social life of our 
forefathers a constant reference to such unsound 
conditions of their minds. 

WHAT DO YOUNG MEN MABSVl 
VERY important question this, and wall 
deserving of profound attention and a seri¬ 
ous answer. Truly, marriage is itself so serious 
a matter, that it is a pity any one should for a 
moment attempt to view it as ought else. And, 
indeed, none but the most confirmed kind of 
bachelors — who know not “ what marriage 
means”—can ever do so. - . ; > i, 

Joke about rheumatism if yon will; jedFbn 
toothaches as yon list; make merry upon the 
subject of Chanceiy proceedings; be facetious 
about your income-tax; but eschew levity when 
writing, speaking, thinking abont matrimony. 
Of all serious subjects place this at the header; 

Bat if to marry be so serious a business, the 
question, What do young men marry ? can not 
be an unimportant one. Now, methinks, some 
of my readers—if I may be allowed to credit 
myself with readers—have already answered 
the inquiry in their own minds, or at least have 
concluded it to be one mightily easily answer* 
ed. Not bo fast, fair Sir or Madam. No, not 
“wives,” certainly; for while a man may not 
marry his grandmother, paternal or maternal, 
nor yet some others of his relatives, he con not 
many his wife, for being his wife, they are al¬ 
ready wedded, neither can he legally many hie 
neighbor’s wife. And have but a little patience, 
kind reader, and yon may find that yon are just 
as completely at a nonplus to answer the ques¬ 
tion, in some cases, os we are ourselves; apd, 
we assure you, cases have come within the 
range of our observation, in which we were 
fairly puzzled to say, or to see, what a yoting 
man married—or what for. * ; : 
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Take notice, we confine the question to ycmng 
men. We might indeed include elderly men; 
but we purposely exclude what are known as 
middle-aged men. We giro them credit for 
usually forming judicious matrimonial connec¬ 
tions, and for being able and ready to giro a 
reason for their selection of a life partner. 

Once more. What do young men marry? 
We reply—any thing, every thing, the most ex¬ 
traordinary things conceivable: e.g. my cousin, 
Fred Courtenay, a young man of small fortune, 
practicing a good profession, a rising young man, 
went to a gi paying party—and married a gipsy ? 
Oh no, madam; pray, hear me out—a pic-nic, 
“just a fey friends, you know,” that sort of 
thing. There he met Fanny Harley, who was 
on a visit to her aunt. Fanny wore curls, which, 
on this occasion, combs and bandoline were in¬ 
effective to confine. Especially one ringlet, in 
spite of her thousand coquettish attempts to se¬ 
cure the stray lock, would wave in the light 
breeze, and dance with each zephyr that fanned 
her cheek. Twas charming; so graceful, so, 
so— Fred glanced at this curl again and again, 
admired if, thought of it, after he had parted 
with her for the night, dreamt of it, called in the 
morning to see it, courted it. But it was not to 
be too easily carried off. Fred found to his deep 
concern that he had a rival When he went to 
pay his wonted visit, there he was, seated, chat¬ 
ting away g&yly. And his co-competitor for this 
prise was one of those careless, easy, good-na¬ 
tured fellows, who are the most disagreeable 
and intolerable of all rivals, inasmuch as they 
are never disconcerted at the appearance of an¬ 
other candidate in the field, and never risk their 
position in the lady’s esteem, or affection, as the 
case may be, by becoming melancholy and moody 
at the presence of a rival Nay, Fred’s tormen¬ 
tor actually made friendly overtures to him, and 
insisted on making him his confidant Fred did 
his best to retain his equanimity under the in¬ 
fliction, but, Hke all true lovers must have done, 
ha succeeded but ill. He endured ill his ri¬ 
val's cold-blooded commendation of Fanny with 
praiseworthy, and, under -the circumstances, 
extraordinary parieno^ until one day the lo¬ 
quacious youth, after expatiating on the beauty 
of Ids mistress’s eyebrows, eyes, nose, lips, and 
other features, which Fred listened to with an 
indifferent affectation of ease, unfortunately in¬ 
troduced the particular curl which was the ob¬ 
last of Fred’s semi-adoration. This was too 
much. He could have borne any thing short 
of this. This maddened him. He felt the bit- 
tar pangs of jealousy. He retired from the field. 
He armed himself with heroic pride. He forti¬ 
fied himself with noble resolutions. “ What!” 
said he, “shall I succumb to a daughter of Eve 
—to a smiling face—to a—to a glossy curl? 
S h al l I yield even to a coil t He walked forth 
in his newly-regained freedom- elate, triumph¬ 
ant. But, somehow or other, the s e unworthy 
trammels, as he called them, were not to be so 
easily broken from. He had over-estimated his 
power. In vain did he determine to banish the 


recollection of the past. Go where he would, 
r the curl accompanied him. It waved in every 
tendril; it visited him in his dreams by night, 
and in his thick-coming fancies by day; it was 
ever present; it haunted him in solitude, and 
he could not forget it in company. His resolu¬ 
tion failed him; he returned to the pursuit with 
redoubled ardor; the fair one—moved by such 
evident fondness—relented; again he was re¬ 
ceived into favor; again he courted his curl; 
fairly made love to it. Shame fall on me, to be 
so reluctant to write the truth, the whole truth, 
and what is nothing but the truth—he married 
it! Fortunately for him, it was attached to a 
nice, sensible, affectionate girl, and things did 
not turn out so badly as might have been ex¬ 
pected from such a leginning. But the fad re¬ 
mains—he married a curl To all intents and 
purposes did Mr. F. Courtenay wed a ringlet. 
He was enamored of it; and I verily believe 
would have worn his hair long, gone about with 
his hands in his pockets, sighed, hummed sen¬ 
timental tunes, refused his due sustenance, and, 
ip short, have manifested the customary symp¬ 
toms of unrequited affection, had this curl pass¬ 
ed into the possession of some happier bride¬ 
groom, just as regularly and orderly as though 
he had lost some fervently-loved, worthy young 
woman. 

Singular easel say yon. Nay, that is just 
the point at issue. I say it was the common¬ 
est, every-dayest thing imaginable. Take an¬ 
other instance. 

You remember Tom. No-—oh, yes, you must 
remember Tom. Well, he married an ankle. 
A fact, upon my word. A foot and ankle—the 
latter principally. He saw it, followed it about 
—danced with it; and, in fine, was so pleased 
with it, that nothing would serve but he must 
make it his own. He could see nothing else; 
ha wanted nothing else; he oared for nothing 
else; he thought not sf aught else. It served 
hi for head and heart, for waist and shoulder*, 
for eyes, and nose, and mouth, for soul and body. 
He wrote a proper allowable lover’s sonnet, which 
would pare muster in any collection of amatory 
efftisions—on it and to it, commencing “Oh 
ankle.” He cautiously approached it, made 
himself agreeable to it, wooed it, won it, and 
bore it off in triumph to his home—if home it 
could be called, for poor Tdm was woefully dis¬ 
appointed. He had concluded that every thing 
must be comprised in, or, at least, conjoined 
with such an ankle. Alas I he was deceived! 
There was nothing but ankle—no warm heart, 
no sympathy, no intelligence. He has no wife. 
He has what he married, and that Was an ankle. 
He has a grate, and a good fire in it; a fender, 
poker, tongs, shovel, a hearth-rug, and a loung- 
ing-chair; but he has no fireside. He has no 
real, no complete home. He has no helpmate. 
And yet he is not a widower: he has a house 
of his own, and an ankle and family. u . 

In like manner we have known a young man 
many an eye. Charles Wilson was smitten by 
a hand; and the lady to whom it belonged 
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kindly and liberally gave it to him. It was all 
she had to give him, for heart she had none. 

One young friend of ours married a nose, an¬ 
other a lip, and a third allied himself to an eye¬ 
brow. The nose made a very good wife, but 
this was purely accidental. 

What George Bateson married, we may, per¬ 
haps, be excused for not being able to make out, 
since George does not seem to know himself ex¬ 
actly Questioned very closely on the subject, 
George will say—“ Eh 1 Well, you know, there 
was a something about Jane that—eh! you see 
we can’t very well tell what it was—a sort of 
indescribable kind of, eh!—you know what I 
mean—?” Curiously enough, whatever this 
was which George wedded, it made him, on the 
whole, a fair enough sort of wife. 

Some young men marry dimples, some ears; 
one I know married a beauty-spot made of 
court-plaster, while a second cousin of my wife’s 
married an expression—I believe an amiable 
expression. 

It is difficult, in the absence of any accurate 
statistics on the subject, to say, decidedly, which 
feature is most frequently sought in marriage. 
The contest, however, certainly lies between the 
eyes and the hair. The mouth too, is occasion¬ 
ally married; the chin not so often. 

Poor partners these, you will own; but what 
will you say to Will Carson, who actually mar¬ 
ried a blue ribbon—neither more nor less ? It 
was employed to bind up some bonny brown 
hair. Will liked it, and, scorning all those an¬ 
tiquated saws which tell us that “Like blood, 
like good, and like ages, make the happiest 
marriages,” and the counsel of a friend who 
advised him to seek a more suitable match, 
he clung honorably and firmly to the' humble 
object of his affection, and married his bunch 
of blue ribbons. 

Only the other day, a very sensible young fel¬ 
low of my acquaintance fell over head mid ears 
in love with a braid— braid, I believe, young 
ladies style that mass of hair that, descending 
from the forehead, forms a sort of mouse’s nest 
over the ear. He was so far gone in his infatu¬ 
ation, that he became engaged to this braid, but 
the Eugdnie mode of hair-dressing coming in 
just then, the charm was dissolved, and the 
match was happily broken off, and there is no 
present appearance of its being renewed. 

What do young men marry ? Why, they mar¬ 
ry all these and many other bits and scraps of 
a wife, instead of the true thing. Some, more 
sagacious than the ordinary run, are not con¬ 
tent with an eye or a lip, but marry a set of 
teeth, a head of hair, and a neat foot and ankle, 
all at once. Some marry a fortune, and as Pro¬ 
vidence sends a female with it, they wed her too. 
Some many a silk dress, and others a pretty 
bonnet, and yet others a pair of gloves. One 
youth was so fond of cards, that meeting with a 
girl whose mother was a good hand at whist, he 
married the lass, and so may be said to have 
married his mother-in-law. 

So young men many, and so they settle; and 


such as the marriage is, such is the after-life; 
and then, after wedding inch features, or pos¬ 
sessions, or attributes, or what not of females, 
they are surprised to find that, though married, 
they have no wives. He that would have a wife 
must many a woman . If he can meet with one 
of equal social position, like education, similar 
disposition, kindred sympathies, and habits con¬ 
genial to his own, let him marry, But let him 
beware of wedding an instep, of marrying a bust, 
however fair, or a neck, however swanlike, or 
a voice, however melodious. 

Young ladies do also make some queer 
matches, and unite themselves to whiskers and 
imperials, to waistcoats and breastpins; but it 
is unnecessary to enter into details; and, be¬ 
sides, much may be said in extenuation of their 
folly, and this much at least, that, commonly, 
they do not, as young men do, go forth, court¬ 
ing and to court, but rather wait to be sought 
for; and having, generally, so much narrower a 
circle to choose from than the sterner sex, they 
may be the more readily excused when perhaps 
their best choice does not nearly equal their 
best imaginings. But fare they well. And fare 
thee well, courteous reader 1 


ADAM BENNETT’S HEIRS. 

P EACEFUL and beautiful beyond description 
was the face of Adam Bennett, as he lay 
dead in his old house. There was none of the 
agony of death left on the countenance; there 
was, indeed, none of the agony of life there, for 
his life had mnch of pain, sorrow, and anguish, 
and it would not have been strange, now that 
all his years were added up, and the sum of them 
lay there in the coffin, had there been more ap¬ 
pearance of the sorrow of the past than of the 
joy into which they hoped he had entered. But 
it was not so, for the light, as if of the better 
country of glorious lights, was on his forehead, 
and the outline of his marked and strikingly 
beautiful features shone, gleamed, fairly radi¬ 
ated that splendor which we have sometimes 
read of as indicating the complete blessednen 
of the righteons dead. 

Adam Bennett had been a good man. It were 
perhaps as well to add that he had been a great 
man. For greatness is relative, and, measured 
by ordinary standards, it is possible that he might 
have been esteemed an ordinary person or even 
less; but measured by a soul measure, the meas¬ 
ure of the stature of a noble man, living for his 
fellow-men, loving and laboring for them, hon¬ 
ored and beloved by them, Adam Bennett stood 
head and shoulders above every one in the 
country around. 

His house was an old straggling farm-house, 
built at different periods, and in different styles, 
overgrown with a dark mass of trees, under¬ 
neath which the grass grew long, and rank, and 
Blender, where you could see the grass, for the 
ground was mostly covered with a tangled mass 
of roses and vines of various sorts, which grew 
much to wood in the shade, but which blossom¬ 
ed luxuriantly in the spring. 
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It was late spring when the old man died. 
All the farmers in the neighborhood were just 
finishing their spring work, and the brief space 
of comparative leisure which precedes harvest 
was approaching, and to the old farmer came a 
period of leisure that was not altogether welcome 
at the first, but which, when he knew that it was 
the rest he was required to take, preparatory to 
the great journey, seemed to him a space of 
calm and blessedness such as he had never be¬ 
fore known, such as he had not dreamed that this 
world could offer. It would have been a time of 
perfect and triumphant joy to the good man, sur¬ 
veying the life in which he had struggled much, 
suffered much, and accomplished much, and look¬ 
ing into the life where he was confident his reward 
was awaiting him, but for one consideration which 
saddened and disturbed him. It was this: 

In his youth he had loved and married, and 
lost and buried a young, gentle, and lovely wife, 
whose memory never failed to bless the twilight 
of every day from her burial, until the last twi¬ 
light, the dimness of the eyes, and the fading of 
the earth-light Which preceded his death. She 
left him one child, a son; like his mother in his 
childhood, more like her in his boyhood, and 
dearer than words can express to the heart of 
the strong man on whose breast he, lay for many 
yean. 

It has been said that the children of good 
men turn out offcenest to be themselves unwor¬ 
thy. It .is not so; but the few instances of this 
kind are so striking, and cause so much observ¬ 
ation and pity, and remark, that men have got¬ 
ten to speaking of them as illustrations of the 
rule instead of the exceptions. 

As he grew older, the boy George grew to be 
disobedient, thoughtless, and reckless. Even in 
the early years of school life he was the leader 
of the worst boys in the village; and not unfre- 
quently his father's heart was wrung with pain 
at reports of his juvenile iniquities. But when 
he was twenty years old he disappeared fjom 
home, nor could all the exertions of his father 
and of the entire community prevail to ascertain 
his whereabouts; and the old man, prematurely 
eld though in the prime of life, mourned for his 
lost boy in unutterable grief. 

Tears passed, and the wanderer came not. 
The old farm-house grew older; the trees grew 
over it; the roses ran riot, and grew into wild 
masses of uncultivated beauty; the moss gather¬ 
ed on the rocks about the spring; the robins, that 
had built for yean in the old apple-tree, ceased 
to return, having doubtless died in another land; 
and the old man went about his labor, hither 
and thither over his farm, with slow, feeble steps, 
wondering whether his boy were living or dead, 
homeless or happy, outcast or clothed and loved; 
and so the time approached—steadily, calmly, 
peacefully—when he most depart, apd leave a 
world—a broad, boundless world—with the wan¬ 
derer still in it, without a father, without a moth¬ 
er ; he trembled when he added, without a God. 

He had been ill a week—nearly two weeks— 
and an evening of unusual quiet and lustrous 


beauty of moon and stars was coming down on 
the country side. He lay in his own large room, 
with the doors and windows open, and as he lay 
he could look out and down toward the church 
and church-yard, where lay the wife of his bo¬ 
som, who had now slept for more than thirty 
years in the village burial-ground. And as he 
looked, the thought of meeting her again took 
possession of his whole soul; and he grew not 
only calm, but happy and exultant, and broke 
out into a song of rejoicing, the words of which 
had been favorite words with her, the dead wife. 
And while he sang, there came down the road 
two persons, a man leading by the hand a child; 
the man walking feebly and with pain, the child 
occasionally lifting her eyes to his face, and ap¬ 
parently encouraging him. The old man did not 
cease to sing, and as the strangers approached 
the house, his voice, clear and distinct, floated 
on the night air, and seemed, broken though it 
was, to be musical, and soft as the moonlight. 
The two, who were drawing near, suddenly 
paused as they heard that voice, and the words 
fell on their ears with surprising distinctness: 

“ Through sorrow’s night, and danger’s path. 

Amid the thickening gloom. 

We soldiers of an injured King 
Are marching to the tomb.” 

The child felt the hand which held her own 
suddenly tighten. She looked up, and saw that 
the face of her companion was pale—ashy—in 
the moonshine, and 6he stopped suddenly, mid 
said, “You are ill, father I” 

“Whose voice was that?" asked the sick old 
man in his room. For the child's voice had 
penetrated the thicket which surrounded the 
house. , 

No one could reply, for no one had seen the 
approach of the strangers. The mari did not 
notice the child’s voice or question, but stand¬ 
ing for a moment silent, gazed into the mass of 
trees and flowers which skirted the roadside and 
shat in the view of the old house, and then stag¬ 
gering a few steps further on, grasped feebly at 
the bars of the gate, and failing to take hold of 
them, fell heavily on the ground. 

A child's shrill cry of distress startled the in¬ 
habitants of the old house, and rushing out into 
the road they found a man lying in the dust, and 
a child of ten or twelve years with her arms 
around him, weeping bitterly, and exerting all 
her strength to lift him, while she alternately 
sobbed and called him father, and begged him 
to rise. 

They brought him in and laid him on the 
porch, in the doorway, and he breathed for a 
little time heavily, and moaned once; while the 
child constantly wept, and begged him to wake 
—to speak to her. 

The old man grew violently excited as the 
sounds of the child’s voice came in to his room, 
and at length bade them lift him to the door. 

He stood there, with his white locks stream¬ 
ing about his face, on which the moonlight trem¬ 
bled and glanced through the trees; and the 
white sheet wrapped around his form gave him 
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a wierd, unearthly aspect. He looked down at 
the figure of the man, and the upturned face of 
the child, who was awed into silence by this 
strange apparition, and at this moment the 
stranger opened his eyes. 

There was a visible shudder passing through 
his body, and his gaze for one instant clung 
wildly to the eyes of the old man—that thrilling, 
piercing, agonizing gaze—and then he said, in 
a broken voice, fall of anguish, penitence, and 
woe, “ Father—father—my child—Annie—for¬ 
give—my father!” and he straightened his tall 
form suddenly, and compressed his limbs rigidly, 
and his arms fell, one on each side, and his 
hands were clinched and then relaxed, and a 
swift tremor passed through his frame, and re¬ 
mained about his lips after all else was hushed, 
and the son lay dead in the old doorway, with 
his face turned up to the stars that had Bhone 
on him in the long gone years, a child playing 
before his father on the same old door-stone. 

And now Adam Bennett was ready to be gone. 
The instant that he saw his dead son, and knew 
that the world no longer contained him a wan¬ 
derer over its inhospitable surface, he was ready 
to depart, and anxious to be away. This was 
the first impulsive thought; but before the dead 
son was buried by his mother, the old man, ly¬ 
ing on his bed, had learned to love Annie Ben¬ 
nett, his grandchild, and to grow anxious for life 
that he might devote it to her. During the few 
weeks that he lived after that night of sorrow, 
his whole heart grew to the child j and although 
he was now content to depart, and his desire was 
toward the other and better country, he still had 
much fear and much anxiety about the child, 
and he sought advice from his pastor and friend, 
the old clergyman, and made every preparation 
that was possible for her benefit, thus to be left 
alone in the world. 

The old farmer was wealthy for a farmer, and 
his broad lands were located where a few years 
promised to make them of double or treble value, 
from the steady approach of the growing city. 
He had made a will, giving his property to a 
brother, with whom he had not been on good 
terms in early yeare, or rather, it should be said, 
who had not been on good terms with him; for 
Adam was too gentle to retain a thought of an¬ 
ger, and had even desired thus in dying to leave 
his still estranged brother the evidence of his 
love. But now he changed his will, and gave 
his entire property to Annie, his grandchild, and 
made the clergyman her guardian, who, with the 
old judge, his neighbor, were to be executors of 
his will. And when all was arranged, his will 
was executed, and in the presence of the same 
witnesses he destroyed the old will. 

And having arranged all this, the old man 
went quietly to his rest. There was no one with 
him but Annie and the old servants when he 
died. He called her tip in the night-time from 
her light slumber, which she always took in his 
room; and when she crept up to his bed, and 
saw the pallor of his countenance—reminding 
her of that which preceded her father's death— 


she threw her arms around hie neck and pressed 
her cheek close to his; and with that tight clasp 
close around him, the old man slept, dreaming 
of the clasping aims of his beloved wife, and 
woke in her embrace. 

Seven yean passed swiftly over Annie Ben¬ 
nett in the parsonage, and she had grown into 
rare and perfect beauty. The good pastor was 
well worthy the charge he had undertaken, and 
he had well performed his duty. She was as 
gentle as beautiful, and the whole country was 
full of her praises. 

Wealth and beauty united are seldom likely 
to fail in winning admiration; but the throng 
of suitors who surrounded her, after the pastor 
permitted her to receive guests in his house, met 
poor encouragement from her universal kindness 
and gentleness. No one could feel himself in 
any way distinguished above his fellows, and 
none dared say he had more of her smiles than 
another. 

Judge Morton, the other executor of the will 
of Adam Bennett, had a son, who was sent to 
college at just about the period of the old man's 
death, and although he was at home occasion¬ 
ally during his four yean at Princeton, he never 
saw Annie Bennett Immediately after grad¬ 
uating he was sent to travel in Europe, and be¬ 
coming enamored of life in one of the German 
universities, he had remained there for several 
winters; and great were the wonders expressed 
in the village at his quiet and comical lettere de¬ 
scribing the raw beef-steaks, and as raw brandy, 
which, if he were serious, formed the main sup¬ 
port of life in Heidelberg. 

The brother of Adam Bennett also had a son, 
whom be had educated with the utmost care and 
expense, and who was now a student at law in 
the neighboring city, and one of the most de¬ 
voted suitors for Annie’s favor. For some rea¬ 
son which she would not explain, perhaps could 
not, she had a great dislike, amounting even to 
aversion, for her cousin John. It was not his 
personal appearance, for he was remarkably 
elegant and manly in form and feature. But 
there was doubtless an intuitive knowledge of 
his real character, an involuntary dislike to the 
bad heart which he concealed under a smiling 
and affable manner. 

A pleasant party was gotten up one sum¬ 
mer morning for a pic-nk on the mountain, 
and the day passed off with the accustomed 
amount of merriment and gayety. Toward 
evening a muttering of distant thunder warned 
them homeward, and there was a swift gather¬ 
ing to the carriages and horses, and the entire 
party hastened away as rapidly as they could 
procure seats in the conveyances. Annie Ben¬ 
nett was on horseback, and, accepting a prof¬ 
fered hand, she sprang into the saddle and 
hastened down the road at a long gallop, not 
waiting for the gentlemen to mount, who were 
her guardians for the time, but leaving them to 
fellow as they might. 

She reached a place where the road fbr a 
mile or more ran along the creek, flowing swift 
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and deep under high banks, and was still con¬ 
siderably in advance of John Bennett, who led 
the young men that were following her on their 
horses, when a sudden, blinding Hash of light¬ 
ning startled her horse into fury, and at a sec¬ 
ond flash, no less vivid, he sprang over the bank 
into the rushing stream. 

A ciy of horror broke from the crowd of pur¬ 
suers Who came up on the instant; but no one 
of them ventured into the flood to save the girl, 
whose horse was seen breasting the current 
while she was nowhere visible. 

While the stupefied men were gazing at one 
another and into the stream, they suddenly per¬ 
ceived a man urging a splendid horse at a fu¬ 
rious pace down the road which ran along the 
opposite bank of the creek. When he reached a 
point nearly opposite to them he rode down the 
bank, and plunged into the water. All this had 
passed in a moment, and the next instant they 
saw the stranger quit his horse, and strike out 
boldly for a point in the stream where a mass 
of clothing indicated that he would find the ob¬ 
ject of his search; and in a few minutes he 
stood on the bank, bearing the senseless form of 
the most beautiful girl his eyes had ever seen. 
Resigning her to the care of her acquaintances, 
and without uttering an audible word, he caught 
his horse—which had crossed the river with him 
—sprang on him, and was out of sight in a few 
moments, riding furiously down the road. Those 
who saw him, soaked, muddy, and hatless—his 
long hair over his eyes and matted on his face 
—would hardly recognize him again if they met 
him in decent dress. 

Great was the astonishment of the family of 
Judge Morton When William, who had arrived at 
home only the day previous, returned from his 
afternoon ride in such condition, and greater 
still when he imposed strict secrecy on all con¬ 
cerning his adventure. It was not difficult to 
ascertain who was the lady he had rescued, for 
the whole village and country rang with the 
story of the unknown rescuer, and nothing com¬ 
plimentary to John Bennett or his companions 
was added to the account. On the contrary, it 
was frankly stated, much to their discredit, that 
Annie Bennett would have drowned but for the 
boldness of the stranger, who was described as 
a .common-looking, gaunt, ill-visaged fellow, 
whose sudden appearance and departure were 
not to his credit. 

It is not possible within the limits of this 
story to dcscrit>e the growth of love between 
William Morton and Annie Bennett. He was 
such a man as she had never before seen—for 
above the herd by whom she was surrounded— 
accomplished, learned, dignified, while he was 
at the same time the soul of kindness and 
gentleness. 

The instant that this love became apparent 
to strangers, John Bennett, convinced that his 
own prospects of success with his cousin were 
gone, began to consider the possibility of laying 
siege to her fortune in some other way. 

“ Who was her mother?” had been a question 


very often put to Annie Bennett by others, still 
more frequently by herself, but hitherto unan¬ 
swered. She had, it is true, dim recollections, 
indistinct memories of a distant country, of 
strange scenes, of a childhood which had for its 
companion and guide a beautiful and beloved 
nurse, whom in her uncertain visions of the 
past she called “mother.” She had dreams 
that were more clear and vivid. But dreams, 
visions, and memories, alike failed to locate the 
place where her childhood was passed, or to 
name or describe her mother. 

John Bennett made a discovery. It was his 
forte. He wm of no value as a law clerk or 
student, but he was given to finding flaws In 
titles which he could make pecuniarily valuable 
by buying up claims of which owners did not 
know the value. 

He found a flaw in the execution of Adam 
Bennett’s will Slight indeed as it appeared at 
first, but fatal to the probate and to the will as 
it proved to be on examination. In fact the 
will was worthless under our statutes, which 
are clear and remarkably stem on the subject 
of last wills, and the property must descend to 
the heir-at-law of the old man, as if no will 
existed. This heir was, clearly enough, Annie, 
but where was the evidence of her paternity ? 
It consisted wholly in the scene at the time of 
her father’s death, and there was no legal evi¬ 
dence there on which to hang a claim as grand¬ 
child and heir-at-law. 

Hence there was little hope of resisting the 
claim now set up by the brother of Adam Ben¬ 
nett, and when at this period I was introduced 
to the parties, I found it impossible to afford 
them any encouragement, deeply as I became 
interested in Miss Bennett and her cause. My 
suggestion of a settlement was met by Judge 
Morton and his son with a decided refusal, they 
asserting that the proofs of her birth were of 
ten-fold more importance to them than her 
property. 

The prospect was as dark for a defense as is 
often known in a lawyer’s office, and when, after 
exhausting our ingenuity for delays, we were at 
length driven to trial and defeat, we had a bill 
of exceptions long enough to occupy appellate 
courts for a short life-time, while we did not 
slacken our exertions to trace the footsteps of 
the wandering son of Adam Bennett. In this 
search no labor nor expense was spared, and 
ultimate success rewarded us fully. 

It was no easy matter to follow the steps of 
the truant boy, especially after the lapse of so 
many years. But we found him at the very 
start shipped on a vessel which traded regularly 
with Germany for a long period, and we found 
that, after the lapse of several years, he left the 
ship on the other side of the water. 

The ship-owner In whose employ he sailed 
was in many respects a singular man, and one 
of his peculiarities consisted in a devotion to 
statistics, which led him to keep a record of 
every passenger, deck or cabin, that had ever 
crossed the ocean in one of his vessels. It was 
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by means of this record that we learned that the 
boy, now grown to a young man, had recrossed 
the sea, but in the cabin instead of before the 
mast, and at a period some years later than his 
sailor life. Still no trace of his marriage conld 
be found. But a sharp clerk in our employ had 
observed that in the same vessel which had 
brought him to America, there came as cabin 
passengers, a German gentleman and his two 
daughters. This clerk revolved in his own mind 
the probable results of a long passage on ship¬ 
board with young ladies in company; and, with 
our permission, though we laughed at the feeble 
foundation of his notions, he pursued the plan 
of search he had laid. 

Arguing that a German clergyman would be 
most likely to be applied to, under the circum¬ 
stances, to many them, he obtained without dif¬ 
ficulty a list of the German clergy, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, at that time in the city, 
and then hunted them down, man by man. As 
each failed to aid him, and his list grew smaller, 
instead of being discouraged he was only the 
more sanguine of his near approach to the dis¬ 
covery ; and at length he had but one man to 
look for, and he was confident that this man 
could solve the mystery. 

Two years passed before he obtained intel¬ 
ligence of this person, who was a poor Lutheran 
clergyman, and who, it at length appeared, had 
returned to Germany and died about ten years 
previously. 

Morton, the younger, had become much in¬ 
terested in young Stephenson's search, and had 
imbibed faith in its success. We ridiculed the 
idea of wasting money on its prosecution; but 
he determined so to do, and authorized Stephen¬ 
son to go to Germany, and hunt up the dead 
pastor’s note-books and memoranda. 

I pass over the particulars of his examina¬ 
tion. To our astonishment he was perfectly 
successful. He not only ascertained the date 
and place of the marriage, and the names of 
the witnesses present, but he ascertained the 
name of tlie bride, and the place of her residence 
in Germany, and he forthwith set out to seek 
her family. None remained but an uncle, who 
told him their whole history. His brother was 
a learned man, but not rich, and had emigrated, 
hoping for better success in America. On ship¬ 
board his elder daughter Meta had met an 
American, w r hom she loved, and, on reaching 
New York, married. The entire family went to 
the West, and here, after a lapse of five years, 
Meta died, leaving her child to her husband and 
sister. Another year passed, and the two sis¬ 
ters were lying side by side in the dust of a 
strange land. From that time the uncle could 
tell nothing of Meta's husband. His brother, 
the old man, was living, very poor, earning a 
precarious livelihood by teaching in the city to 
which he had returned. 

Great was the astonishment, great the incre¬ 
dulity of the good people of-, when it was 

announced that the grandfather of Annie Ben¬ 
nett was coming to see and claim her. The story 


| was changed and magnified from lip to lip, so 
, that it was at length made to include her mother, 

| and some half dozen relatives on the maternal 
; side, all of whom were summed up in the weak 
| and weary old man who accompanied me to the 
, village to see a granddaughter, whom be fully 
j expected to clasp in his arms and take on his 
knee, as he did the day her mother died. The 
; old man was not prepared for the vision of 
beauty which broke on his sight when we 
reached the old parsonage. It was to him a 
resurrection from the grave. It was Meta, the 
child of his love, the image of one that lay on 
his breast lovingly, confidingly, in the long gone 
years in Fatherland. He paused and trembled 
before he dared address her, and she stood wait¬ 
ing his approach, and not understanding hied* 
lay. At length he uttered some words in* 
broken voice and a foreign tongue, and reached 
out his arms to her. She sprang into and 
replied in the same language* and the okl mg* 
held her on his heart. The astonishment,of 
the by-standers may be imagined at hearing 
converse in a language which no one hadhfakd 
her use before, and which she herself waa .to¬ 
tally unaware of her ability to speak. Bet tke 
memories of her childhood now ipettmed-v£t^ 
vividness and clearness, and, with the aid of the 
gentle old man’s suggestions, she recalled eveiy 
thing, even to the death of her mother, her part¬ 
ing kiss, her farewell words. 

This story is told. A new trial, on the ground 
of new testimony, and a different verdict from 
the former, were now almost a matter of course. 
The old man found himself transformed into the 
grandfather and protector of a wealthy heiress, 
and no longer the poor German teacher, wander¬ 
ing from door to door. t i3r , 

Morton and our client were manied within a 
few weeks after the discovery of the grandfather. 

An occurrence which took place a few weeks 
after the marriage, enhanced the bitterness of 
the controversy between the two branches of the 
family. Morton had on that morning communi¬ 
cated to his wife, for the first time, the fact that 
he was her unknown rescuer, and with many a 
laugh at the descriptions of his uncouth appear¬ 
ance, which had been circulated at the time of 
the occurrence, they rode out together to view 
the spot where the rescue had taken place. t . * 

John Bennett's evil genius led him along the 
same road, at the moment that Morton and his 
wife had dismounted and were looking at the 
dark flow of the stream. Bennett was essen¬ 
tially a blackguard, and it appeared perfectly na¬ 
tural for him to pause, and invent insulting lan¬ 
guage and insinuations, to .provoke the anger of 
his opponents. Unfortunately for him, it was 
equally natural for Morton to resent an insnlt 
on the spot; and John Bennett was never able 
to explain by what process he was transferred 
from the back of his horse to the bed of the river. 
The next instant Morton was obliged to plunge 
in and rescue the poor wretch, who could not 
swim a stroke, and who would have inevitably 
been insured against the gallows he merited, 
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if his enemy had not been generous to save 
him. 

Hence ensned a complaint for assanlt and 
battery, which was tried at the following Court 
of Sessions. Never was greater crowd in a court¬ 
room. All anticipated fun, and they had it to 
their hearts* content. John Bennett was the 
sole witness for the prosecution, and he actually 
lied so much, that all hesitation as to our course 
in the defense vanished at once, and we went 
into it con atnore. 

Our theory to the jury was that John Ben¬ 
nett had often‘threatened vengeance on Mor¬ 
ton as his successful rival; and this we proved 
by a dozen witnesses. Then that he had fallen 
into the stream, and would have been drowned 
but for Morton, who nobly rescued him; and 
this we proved by a fortunate passer-by, a 
firmer, who had seen Morton plunge in to the 
rescue, but who was utterly blinded to all pre¬ 
vious occurrences by a bend in the road. Then 
we demolished John Bennett’s character piece¬ 
meal by piece-meal, till we did not leave him a 
rag to cover his hideous moral deformity. Wit¬ 
nesses fairly crowded forward volunteering to 
aid us in this part of our defense; and when we 
had whitewashed Morton as quiet, calm, gentle, 
unoffending—in point of fact a rather soft and 
milk-and-water sort of character—we let the j 


jury consider the case, which they did without 
leaving their seats. John Bennett has never 
been seen in the village since that day. The 
old German teacher has grown marvelously old, 
and maybe seen any pleasant day walking around 
the old farm-house, which still stands; and, fol¬ 
lowing him, you will generally see two or three 
glorious-eyed children, who are likely to be Adam 
Bennett’s heirs. 

And in still and calm nights, when the moon 
lies on the western horizon, leaving the world 
in that dark gloom which is more solemn than 
is the night when the stars are alone—in snch 
nights the country people fancy there arc ghosts 
around the old house. They say a man, pale, 
ghastly, and sad, unutterably sad, peers through 
the bare of the old gate, and looks longingly for 
admission to the vine-clad porch, where sits, in 
calm and quiet dignity, an old and weary but 
stately man, who sees not the wanderer at the 
gate, but whose steadfast gaze is beyond the 
stars, and who sometimes gives utterance to the 
words and notes of a brave old psalm. 

The inhabitants within the old honse heed 
nothing of these idle tales, but sleep all the long 
nights; and Annie Morton, the matron, some¬ 
times dreams of an angel mother, and oftener 
of a noble old man, the father of her father, who 
bends over her as she sleeps. 
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the united states. 

T he State Elections have engrossed attention 
during the past month. In New York, Illi¬ 
nois, and Michigan they occurred on the 7th of 
November, and at the moment of closing this Rec¬ 
ord nothing more is known of the issue than gen¬ 
eral results, so that accurate statistics must be re¬ 
served for the next Number. It may be stated 
generally, however, in reference to all of them, that 
partisan divisions have been less rigid than usual, 
that old party lines have been broken, down—in 
some States by a union 6f elements hostile to the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and in others 
by the advent of a new party, haring a secret or¬ 
ganization, and having its operations based upon 
the native American element. In Delaware, where 
a State Election is still to be held, the Whigs have 
disbanded, and have merged themselves in this new 
American organization, the objects of which, so far 
m they are general, have been more distinctly 
stated in a speech made in Delaware City by Hon. 
John M- Clay ton, on the 1st of November, than in 
any other paper that has come to our notice. Mr. 
Clayton insisted that those provisions of several of 
our State Constitutions which permit aliens to vote 
before they have become citizens of the United 
States, are contrary to just principles and sound 
policy, and ought to be removed. He urged also 
that, while he would proscribe no man on account 
of his birth-place, preference should be given, in 
filling the offices of the country, to native-born 
Americans, and that the influence of the foreign 
element upon our politics should be diminished. He 
expressed his hostility to the repeal of tbs Missouri 
Vol. X.—rNo. 55.—H 


| Compromise embodied in the Nebraska bill, but 
declared that he would not vote for the repeal of 
the repealing clause. That measure he believed 
would bring about a more serious and menacing 
collision between the North and the South than any 
we have witnessed hithertd> wnd he thought it* 
therefore, highly desirable that we should have a 
party strong enough to overbear these sectional 
animosities, and sustain the Government in the 
preservation of the publio peace. Such a party 
he believed would be found in this new organi¬ 
zation, and he had no doubt that the appeal it 
would make to the American sentiment of the 
people would meet with a decisive and hearty re¬ 


sponse. 

The election in Indiana for State officers and 
Members of Congress, which took place on the 1st 
of October, resulted in the election of State officers 
by the Republican or Anti-Nebraska party—made 
up of Whigs and Democratic opponents of the Ne¬ 
braska bill, and in the return of nine Republican 
and two Democratic members of Congress. The 
following are the official returns of the vote on the 
State ticket: 


Sec. qf Stale.. .Collins... 98,250 
And. of State .Talbott.. 05,842 
Tr. of Stale .. .Nofeinger 98,668 
Judge S. CL ... Cookings 98,622 
Sup. of P. in.. Mill*.... 99,867 


DmmTAtic. 

Hayden. 86,636 1?62» 
Dunn... 86,208 9,084 
Newland 88MS92 18,066 
Hovey.. 85,357 13,206 
Larraboe 85,835 14,092 


From Pennsylvania, in which the election was 
held on the same day, we have returns which show 
the election of eighteen Whig and seven Democratic 
members of Congress, and give the following ag¬ 
gregates of the vote for State officers: 
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June* Pollock, Whig and American..904,088 

William Bigler, Democrat.187,001 

B. Rush Bradford. 1,608 

Pollock's majority over Bigler. 87,087 

CANAL oomnssiOKXX. 

Henry 8. Mott, Democrat and American.974,074 

George Darsle, Whig. 88,331 

B. M. Spicer, American. 1,244 

Mott's majority over Darsie.190,743 

JTTDCB 07 BUPKKMB COUBT. 

Jeremiah 8. Black, Democrat.. 187,010 

Thomas H. Baird, American. 83,331 

Daniel Smyser, Whig. 73,751 

Black's majority over Baird. 48,414 

fbohibitoby uquoa law. 

Against a Prohibitory Law.168,510 

For a Prohibitory Law. 168,348 

Majority against a Prohibitory Law. 5,168 


From California we have intelligence to the 15th 
of October. The steam-ship Yankee Blade , which 
left San Francisco on the 30th of September for 
Panama, on the next day struck a reef of rocks off 
Point Argoilla, while running in a fog, and within 
half an hour sunk below her promenade deck. The 
captain, Randall, took about thirty passengers 
ashore in one of the boats, but did not return to 
the wreck. The first officer also went ashore in a 
boat, which was, however, stranded in landing, and 
a large number of those on board were drowned. 
During the night nothing further could be done for 
the rescue of the passengers, as the fog was very 
thick. Great confusion prevailed on board. The 
next morning the steamer Goliah came alongside 
and took off over six hundred passengers, and land¬ 
ed them at San Diego. About thirty lives were 
lost, mainly women and children.-—Great excite¬ 
ment prevailed in San Francisco in consequence of 
the discovery that Henry Meigs had forged the 
new City Comptroller’s warrants to the amount of 
over a million of dollars, and had left the oountiy, 
in company with his brother, on board a yacht they 
had previously fitted up, and in which they had 
sailed, as is supposed, for Australia. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Public attention in England has been almost 
wholly absorbed by the news from the seat of war. 
The exultation at the victories of the Alma, and 
especially at the gallant conduct of the British 
troops, is profound and universal. Men of all par¬ 
ties vie with each other in the warmth of their eu¬ 
logies and congratulations, and the position of the 
Ministry has been immensely strengthened by the 
fortunate issue of their plans. Leading statesmen 
have seized the opportunity which events have of¬ 
fered of declaring their sentiments upon the- sub¬ 
ject. Sir William Molesworth, on the 80th of Sep¬ 
tember, received the compliment of the freedom of 
the City of Edinburgh, ani spoke at some length, 
in acknowledging the honor, of the government of 
which he is a member. In the conduct of the war, 
he said France and England had three objects to 
accomplish: first, to prevent the armies of Russia 
'from dismembering Turkey and marching on Con¬ 
stantinople; second, to prevent the fleets of Russia 
from injuring their trade and commerce; and third, 
to strike such a blow at Russia as would compel 
the Czar to desist from his designs on the Ottoman 
•dominions. The first two objects had been already 
attained; the last was to be accomplished by the 
seizors of Sebastopol. He cautioned them against 
being impatient for instant victories, and said that, 
even if nothing farther should bs accomplished, 


two results had already been achieved of immense 
importance to the civilized world—one of which 
was the frank, firm, and cordial union of the peo¬ 
ple, the governments, the armies and navies of 
France and England in the same cause; and the 
other was the mitigation of the evils of war by the 
establishment of the maritime rights of neutrals on 
the firm and solid basis of reason and justice—a 
step in civilization the importance of which could 
scarcely be overestimated.——In Aberdeen, Mr. 
Hume was made the recipient of similar honors, 
and replied in a long speech upon political topics, the 
salient points of which related to the war and the 
government. No man could detest war more cor¬ 
dially than he did; but he had supported the Min¬ 
istry in declaring it, from a conviction that the lib¬ 
erties of Europe were in danger from the ambition 
of Russia, and that this danger could be arrested 
in no other way. He spoke very warmly of Lord 
Aberdeen, the only man, in his opinion, who could 
have kept the Cabinet together under existing cir¬ 
cumstances, and who, he thought, had been most 
uqjustly assailed.--Mr. Murray Dunlop, a Mem¬ 

ber of Parliament for Greenock, addressed his con¬ 
stituents on the second of October, censuring the 
Ministry for having done so little for reform and 
other important interests of the country, but prais¬ 
ing them for the prudence and energy with which 
they had carried on the war. The real question at 
issue, he said, was whether Europe should be ruled 
by dynastic despotism, or by Constitutional liberty. 
That was the only ground on which the war with 
Russia could be justified, and yet it was not the 
ground on which it had been put by the govern¬ 
ment—and it was the absence of any such declara¬ 
tion which had made him distrustful of the alliance 
with Austria. He had no otgection to that alli¬ 
ance; but would, indeed, rather desire it, if she 
could be enlisted on the side of the Constitutional 
monarchies of Europe. But it was of no import¬ 
ance if she was to remain on the side of the 
dynastic despotisms. She might resist Russia in 
her endeavor to get more territory; but when it 
should become a question whether Constitutional 
freedom or despotic government should rule over 
Europe, the two would be joined hand in hand. 
He would say, therefore, to Austria, that if she 
would give a Constitution to Hungary, and liberal 
institutions to her own people, and set free the Ital¬ 
ians, Great Britain would strengthen her against 
the Czar; but if she persisted in joining the Czar 
in the oppression of the people, she should be left 
to struggle with the difficulties of her position alone. 
-Lord Aberdeen himself made an extended po¬ 
litical address at Aberdeen on the 9th of October, 
in which he reviewed the histoiy and achievements 
of the war, without, however, saying any thing new 
upon the sutyect, or throwing any new light on the 
future.-Earl Granville made a speech in Staf¬ 

fordshire on the 6th, in which he insisted on the 
necessity of taking and either holding or destroy¬ 
ing Sebastopol, if they hoped to deprive Russia of 
the means of menacing and dismembering Turkey. 

-Mr. Disraeli, in a recent speech, has insisted 

on the necessity of a more vigorous resistance to 
Roman Catholic encroachments than is shown by 
the present Ministry. This sentiment, and the 
manner in Srhich it has been received in various 
quarters, is regarded as indicating a purpose to 
make Protestantism the rallying cry of the Oppo¬ 
sition. Mr. Disraeli has also intimated a willing¬ 
ness to undertake the championship of the Licensed 
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Ill 


Victnalers, who complain of the operation of the 
new act putting more stringent regulations on the 

sale of intoxicating liquors.-The fate of Sir John 

Franklin and his companions has been ascertained. 
Dr. Rae, who has been for several years prosecut¬ 
ing the search of the Arctic zone, has arrived in 
England with the intelligence, that while on the 
western coast of Boothia he learned, from a party 
of Esquimaux, that, in the spring of I860, they saw 
a party of white men pushing for the northern coast 
of America. Somewhat later in the reason they 
found the bodies of over thirty, who had evidently 
perished from starvation. Dr. Rae obtained from 
the Indians a great variety of articles which they 
had taken from the bodies; some of which con¬ 
tained Sir John's name, apd all bore unmistakable 
evidence of having belonged to the party. The 
bodies were found near the confluence of Back 
river with the sea. 

FRANCE. 

The Emperor left the camp of the Army of the 
North, and returned to Paris on the 1st of October. 
In his parting speech to the troops, he said that 
the camp had been created to bring French soldiers 
near the coast, so that when needed they might the 
more readily join their English allies; to show to 
Europe that a hundred thousand men could be as¬ 
sembled on the frontiers without leaving the centre 
of France exposed to any danger, and to accustom 
the troops to the labors, hardships, and habits of 

military life.-An extract of a private letter from 

the Republican Barbee, who has been in prison 
ever since the coup d’etat , was communicated to the 
Emperor, in which he said he craved victory for the 
French—he longed to have the glory of the nation 
enhanced by conquest; and declared that he pitied 
the Republican party if there were any among them 
who thought differently. On receiving this letter, 
Napoleon inclosed it to the Minister of the Interior, 
with orders for the immediate release of Barbes, 
saying that “ a prisoner who preserves, in spite of 
long sufferings, such patriotic sentiments, could not 
in his reign remain in prison.” On receiving the 
order for his release, Barbes refused to accept any 
favor at the hands of a usurper, and declared he 
would not leave the prison. Ho was forcibly re¬ 
moved, and formally demanded to be restored, 
threatening to quit France if his request was pot 
acceded to within twenty-four hours. No notice be¬ 
ing taken of it, he went to England.-M. Sould, 

the United States Minister in Spain, on attempting 
to return to that country from England, was for¬ 
bidden to enter France. The incident excited a 
strong sensation among the Americas in Europe. 

THE GERMAN STAGES. 

Some further diplomatic correspondence has ta¬ 
ken place between Austria and Prussia, the only 
importance of which grows out of the indication af¬ 
forded that while Austria Inclines more and more to¬ 
ward an alliance with the Western Powers, Prussia 
remains fixed in her purpose of maintaining a neu¬ 
trality favorable to Russia. On the 21st of Sep¬ 
tember Baron Manteuffel replied to the Austrian 
circular of the 14th, in which he expresses satis¬ 
faction at the explanations afforded, but indicates 
a wish for further assurances as to the means taken 
to prevent the German States from being involved 
in the war. The fact of the evacuation of the 
Principalities by Russia is regarded as setting 
aside the danger of a conflict with Austria; but 
it is suggested that the interests of Germany 
would be forwarded if those Principalities could be 


excluded from the territories accessible to military 
operations. Seeing in the evacuation a proof of 
the compulsive force of the treaty of April 20, 
the Prussian government desires to give validity to 
that policy by having the treaty confirmed and 
rendered binding by the Diet, so that Russia, as 
long as Austria does not attack her, shall not make 
an inroad of war against Austria for occupying the 
Principalities without finding her sustained bv all 
the German States. In such an event as that sup¬ 
posed, the importance of German local interests to 
be protected on the lower Danube by the entry of 
Austrian troops into the Principalities, would have 
to be weighed against general German interests 
as involved in a participation in the war. The 
admission of foreign armies Into the Principalities 
is complained of, and assurances on these points 
are asked. The Austrian government in reply, in¬ 
sists that German interests are menaced so long as 
Russia does not give guarantees for the restoration 
of a sure and lasting peace, and very plainly In¬ 
timates that if Prussia maintains much longer her 
position of indecision, Austria will be prepared to 
act independently, and may perhaps bring forward 
only such propositions as are calculated to bring the 
situation of the German Bund into accord with her 
own.——^Another indication that Austria is more 
and more disposed to join the Western Powers, is 
found in the fact that Baron Hnbner, her minister 
in Paris, presented to the Emperor the official con¬ 
gratulations of his government upon the victory 
of the allied Powers over the Russians on the 
Alma.-The Russian Czar, meantime, not in¬ 

different to these demonstrations, is advancing the 
Imperial Guards from St. Petersburg to Warsaw, 
and is raising new levies in Russia, which are re¬ 
garded as symptoms of meditated attack upon the 
Gallician frontier of Austria. 

THF EASTERN WAR. 

The military operations in the Crimea have 
made a decided and important advance since our 
last record The landing of the allied armies was 
effected at the Bay of Enpatorfa on the 14th ,Sep¬ 
tember, the French being the first to go on shore. 
No enemy was in sight, nor .was any opposition 
whatever offered to their landing. The French 
troops disembarked numbered 28,600, and the En¬ 
glish 27,000. Marshal St. Arnaud issued a gen¬ 
eral order, congratulating the French army under 
his command upon their arrival in the Crimea, and 
exhorting them to contend with their English 
allies for superiority in efficiency and good con¬ 
duct. Lord Raglan, the English general, in an 
order of the day, exhorted the troops under his 
command to protect the inhabitants of the country 
in their persons and their property. On the 19th 
the allied armies broke up th«-ir encampment, and 
bivouacked for the night on thl h ft bank of the 
Bulgavac. having decided to attack the Russians, 
who were strongly intmcM on Ihifeeightv^' the 
Alma river. After about an hour’s march the 
Russians qmiri a lire of artillery upon the En¬ 
glish cavalry in advance, which was returned, and 
the Russian squadron withdrew. The day’s march 
had been fatiguing, and the troop* bivouacked for 
the night. The next morning both armies moved 
toward the Russians, who were very strongly in¬ 
trenched behind the steep and rugged banks of the 
Alma, their front'extending over twt> miles, artil¬ 
lery having been planted upon the sharpest heights, 
and the slopes of the hills covered with dense masses 
of infantry. A trench had been dug between the 
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strongest point and the river, and even' possible 
preparation bad been made for an obstinate de¬ 
fense. About mid-day the Allies drew up with¬ 
in sight, but not in range; the French being on 
the right, and leaning on the sea. It had been 
arranged that the Russian position should be turn¬ 
ed on both Hanks; the French taking the left and 
the British the right. The battle began about 
half-past twelve, and was fought from right to left. 
The French, under General Bosquet, crossed the 
Alma, climbed the heights, and in the face of 
a very heavy fire established themselves, to the 
extent of several thousand men, on the left flank 
of the Russians. They were soon reinforced by 
two other brigades under General Canrobert and 
Prince Napoleon, and the battle rolled toward the 
centre. The French brigades rushed forward with 
impetuosity, being covered by their artillery, which 
had been brought to bear, and being soon supported 
by their second line, won the battle on the Russian 
left by two o’clock. Meantime the British divi¬ 
sions, halted behind the village of Burlink, were 
awaiting the moment for an attack on the Russian 
centre, replying with artillery to the heavy fire 
kept up by the Russians. About one o’clock the 
latter set the village on fire, and by its smoke and 
blaze retarded the operations of the enemy. At 
length Lord Raglan gave the signal for advance, 
and the light division under Sir George Brown 
crossed the river, the troops wading across, climb¬ 
ing over the trees that had been felled to oppose 
their progress, and under a withering fire. The 
Russian batteries were brought to l>car with great 
precision upon them before they could form; round 
after round of shot swept through them; their 
officers began to go to the ground; and as they 
rushed up the steeps, the ranks were broken by 
grape, canister, and musketry. But nothing could 
arrest them. Steadily and sternly each regiment 
formed as it best could; and, led by Brigadier 
Codriugton and Sir George Brown, conspicuous 
on a gray charger, rushed right against vho battery. 
On their right fought the left brigade of the second 
division, who wero hotly engaged against th« Rus¬ 
sian centre. Sweeping up the hills, they were met 
by a terrible fire; and as their shattered lines 
neared the battery of thirty-two pounders in their 
front, a sheet of lead “swept through them like a 
sword.” Brigadier Pennefather, their brave com¬ 
mander, drew them back to form them anew’; and 
the Russian infantry, emboldened by this appear¬ 
ance of success, leaped out of the battery and be¬ 
gan to charge down-hill. The three regiments 
turned upon their foes, and hunted them up the 
hill at the point of the bayonet, followed them with 
a storm of bullets, and sent them flying over the 
hill beyond. It was at this stage that the crisis of 
the battle had arrived. The advanced brigade of 
the light division had crowned the slope, and had 
seized the battery, when, mistaking for French a 
dark column of infan try marching toward them, 
the three regiments ceased firing. Immediately a 
volley of musketry undeceived them, and forced 
them to retire with awful loss. But now the First 
Division, the Highland Brigade under Sir Colin 
Campbell, and the Guards under General Bcntinck, 
were approaching, with all the regularity and 
calmness of a review. Their lines were dressed ns 
they came grandly on. The men of the Light 
Division complained that the Guards were losing 
time in dressing-np! But the dressing-up did not 
interfere with their advance. They met and 


covered the retiring regiments of the Light Divi¬ 
sion : but they were exposed to a tremendous fire, 
and the men fell fast. A large square of Russians 
was advancing toward the battery, but appeared 
to hesitate. At this moment, Lord Raglan, who 
with his staff bad erossed the river, and w ho stood 
in the heat of the tire, ordered up two guns to bear 
upon the advancing Russians. The guns were 
speedily ii» their place; speedily they got ih« 
range over the heads of the Guards and High¬ 
landers who still swept on; long lanes of dead 
were rapidly bored through the Russian ranks; 
the enemy wavered and fled. On went the Guards 
and Highlanders. The Duke of Cambridge en¬ 
couraged his men by voice and example. “ High¬ 
landers !” cried Sir Colin Campbell, before they 
came to the charge, “ don’t pull a trigger till youV 
within a yard of the Russians!” They charged, 
and well they obeyed their chieftain’s wish: Sir 
Colin’s horse was shot under him, but his men took 
the battery at a Ixmnd. The Russians rushed out, 
leaving multitudes of dead behind them. The Sec¬ 
ond and Light Divisions crowned the heights. Thu 
French turned the guns on the hill against the flying 
masses, which the cavalry in vain tried to cover. 
A few faint struggles from the scattered infantry, 
a few rounds of cannon and musketry, and the en¬ 
emy fled to the southeast, leaving three generals, 
three guns, 700 prisoners, and 4000 wounded behind 
them. The battle of the Alina was won. The loss 
of the Allies in this engagement was 606 killed and 
2699 w ounded. The Russian wounded were cared 
for by the victors as well as possible, though the 
surgeons and attendants provided by the British 
army were entirely inadequate to their own necee, 
sities. The Russian army was commanded by 
Prince Menschikoff in person, bnt after the battle 
it suffered a total rout; it was divided, the left 
w ing marching on Bakchi Sarai, and the right on 
Belbek, toward Sebastopol. Marshal de St. Ar- 
naud, whose health had l>oen very feeblo for some 
weeks, kept his horse twelve hours on the day of 
battle, though suffering the most acute pain, so 
that at last he was obliged to be supported by tw# 
soldiers. Two days after, though suffering intense¬ 
ly, he still attended to the duties of his post, hut on 
♦he 26th he could hold out no longer, and issued a 
ffuieral order, announcing his serious illness, and 
handing over his command to General Canrobert 
He dM at sea on the 29th. His body’ was depos¬ 
ited with great pomp in the Invalidcs, at Paris. 

The aQhd armies remained on the scene of the 
battle, burying the dead and succoring the wound¬ 
ed, until the 23d, when the British troops were 
again in motion. On the 25th they* seized and oc¬ 
cupied Balaklava, tncountcring slight resistance. 
The next day they were joined by the French. On 
the 27th two divisions of each army made a recon¬ 
naissance in the direction of Sebastopol. On the 
28th the British fleet began disembarking its siege 
artillery, and on the 9th of October the siege of 
Sebastopol commenced. Up to our latest dates 
from that place (the 21st), no serious impression 
had been made on the fortress, which w as held 
by a large force. The Russians were again con¬ 
centrating their troops on the Upper Belbek, and 
were threatening the besieging force. They had 
sunk eight vessels of their fleet in the harbor, thus 
rendering the fleet of the Allies useless in the siege. 

-In the Baltic, the English and French fleet has 

been ordered into w inter quarters, and most of the 
ships will return home. 
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H OW HAVE WE BEEN EDUCATED ? Our 
history has disappointed certain classes of 
thinkers. Men of imaginative art, devoted to the 
beautiful culture of Poetry and the rapt enjoyment 
of Romance, have mourned over it as though they 
had been defrauded of a portion of their inheritance. 
If their favorite circumstances could have surround¬ 
ed us; if there had been a twilight age in our ex¬ 
istence ; there can be no doubt that this continent 
would have supplied a most appropriate scene for 
mystic figures and heroic impersonations. Every 
thing here on such a grand scale; magnitude ex¬ 
citing the senses, and magnificence overpowering 
the intellect; caves forming subterranean worlds, 
and lakes swelling into oceans; rivers, whose wa¬ 
ters chill at the Pole and warm at the Equator; 
and vast mountains, stretching a girdle from Terra 
del Fuego to Arctic regions; what a panorama 
would all these have afforded, if a classic antiquity 
could have shed its grace over them! But it has 
been denied us. Higher laws than the conditions 
of poetry have been executed. Directed by an un¬ 
seen hand, circumstances interposed a sovereign 
sway, and shut out the Western Hemisphere from 
the realms of imagination. No seductive mythol- 
ogywas allowed to spread its idolatries over the 
awaiting home of Christian freemen. No gorgeous 
fables were to be embodied hero in captivating 
rituals. Not even chivalry and feudalism were 
permitted to have their knights and troubadors, 
representatives of valor and of song, in these 
hidden wilds. A new form of culture was to be 
assigned to man; a new volume of Providence 
was to bo opened; a new series of wonders was 
to arise on the visions of our race; and hence, 
the continent was reserved for the maturing stage 
of humanity. 

There is no philosophy in wishing that things 
had been otherwise. Reviewing the annals of the 
past, we see how admirably the Old World was fit¬ 
ted to be the nursery of the human family. What¬ 
ever could awaken thought and inspire Bentiment; 
whatever could organize social instincts and develop 
massive power; whatever could fasten in men’s 
min ds the great sentiment of an overruling Provi¬ 
dence, and engage their attention to the supreme 
interests of virtue and religion, was bestowed upon 
its successive generations. And yet it was chiefly 
the experience of types and shadows through which 
it passed. The religious culture of the Jew, while 
it occupied its own select ground and held a sullen 
reserve to all the rest of mankind, was indicative 
of the intellectual and political systems of antiquity. 
Aa the former appealed to the senses, and stimu¬ 
lated the imagination, so the latter trained the mind 
to think rather than to eqjoy, to anticipate but not 
to realize. The childhood of our race must under¬ 
go just such a moral ami social treatment. Not 
only in its spiritual but in its earthly connections, 
must it walk amidst mysteries, and commune with 
prefiguring symbols. Unconscious prophecies of 
the future were always around the Greek and the 
Roman—prophecies in statuary, in architecture, in 
splendid highways, in conquering eagles—pictur¬ 
esque anticipations of what man should be in the 
high attainment of his renovating glory. The great¬ 
ness of the Greek in the presence of material na¬ 
ture ; the grandeur of the Roman in the presence 


of men; and last, but more significant than they, 
the elect Jew, called to the priesthood of truth and 
the service of love, were the foreshadowings of a 
culture that should combine all their distinctive 
beauty, and of a condition that should unite their 
separate contributions in one calm and completed 
whole. Its advent past, Christianity assimilated 
whatever was worthy in these various agencies, and 
entered on the conquest of the world. The ancient 
institutions of civilized life crumbled away, and as 
the barbarian gathered about its cross, the true faith 
and a goodness above the earth were made known. 
Centuries of conflict followed. The spirit of the 
Greek, the Roman, the Jew still struggled for the 
mastery. Men loved carnal worship, and sought 
its gratifications. But the age of imaginative dis¬ 
cipline waxed old and perished. Side by side, a 
Christian polity for the State and a Christian creed 
for the Church, a Christian spirit in art and a Chris¬ 
tian truth in literature, arose and transformed the 
nations. It was then that the world had a west¬ 
ward direction given to its pilgrimage. Its imag¬ 
inative zeal had expired in seeking the East with 
its hallowed soil and sepulchre; and now, its con¬ 
science aroused by the stem realities of truth, and 
its genuine heart enlisted in nobler duties, it was 
ready to follow the hand that traced its pathway 
toward the setting sun. It was still unconscious 
of its destiny. The part it wss acting was con¬ 
cealed from its eye. Ainidst ail the wonders of that 
movement, nothing is so wonderful as the uncon¬ 
sciousness of its most memorable actions. It tried 
to retain the past; labored to perpetuate old preju¬ 
dices and passions; celebrated ancient and honored 
festivals; and strove to keep its hereditary memories 
fresh and fragrant. Exiled in person but not in 
feeling, the founders of a new empire sought to 
stretch their cords across the sea, and bind them¬ 
selves with their posterity to the land that had 
given them birth and strength. The future was 
to be the past purified. But their plans were de¬ 
feated. A dim conjecture that they were engaged 
in a strange drama, impelled by unseen forces, and 
sustained by a mighty arm; a conjecture that took 
no shape from logic, and yet far removed from 
shapelessness, was fulfilled, while all their delib¬ 
erate purposes were doomed to disappointment 
One cycle had closed forever; another was now t* 
begin. Despite of themselves, our fathers were 
tom from all former associations, and set apart for 
a special task. They were anointed as men had 
never been—they were anointed for the future. 
If at Plymouth Reck or at Jamestown they could 
but have seen, what a vision would have opened! 
What a finished series of providences! what a com¬ 
pleted scroll of historic deeds! what results from 
slight causes as majestic as miracles 1 And yet, 
all end in liberating and ennobling Mind. A sin¬ 
gle power, Imagination, had always been the her¬ 
ald of a coming regeneration; but centuries of sor¬ 
row had to waste the hearts of men, and centuries 
of effort had to traift their returning life, ere the 
image could be changed into a thought, the aspi¬ 
ration into a sentiment, the beautiful promise into 
a glad possession. In Politics, idealizing in Pla¬ 
to; in Song, beginning with the blind man of 
Greece and dosing with the blind man of En¬ 
gland ; in Heroism, wandering as a weeper from 
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Thermopylae, but reappearing in joy at Kunny- 
mede and Marston Moor; in Devotion, uttering its 
strains in early prophets, and afterward, the sum¬ 
mons lost, recovering its magic words in the fiery 
Luther; Imagination beholds the training of our 
race complete, and resigns its long-cherished charge 
to another guardianship. 

If we were to specify the fact which, above all 
others, has been most favorable to the growth of 
our national mind, we should select its separation 
from those circumstances which hitherto had ex¬ 
cited the imagination. Viewed in its social rela¬ 
tions, this great faculty has been ordained to per¬ 
form a preparatory work in the progress of man¬ 
kind. It is the symbol, not the substance; and 
hence, while its office is essential to qualify and 
fit men to enter upon a high state of civilization, 
the laws of its'action, considered in a social as¬ 
pect, forbid its permanent continuance. Nothing, 
therefore, in our history has been more fortunate 
than this withdrawment from scenes, habits, and 
associations which nourished the sentiments and 
impulses of the imagination. It put ns in a posi¬ 
tion to be a solid and substantial race; to feel the 
moral sublimity of our duty; to choose materials 
of strength instead of beauty for the superstructure 
of society. Had we been devoted to imaginative 
pursuit, fond of its pleasures, and eager to seek its 
gilded shows, where would have been the enter¬ 
prise, the hardihood, the mighty endurance, which 
have been so conspicuous in the building up of an 
American empire! A love of sculpture, painting, 
music, and other fine arts, would have incapaci¬ 
tated ns for a civilization that was destined to rise 
on the fresh sods of a wilderness, and to secure its 
triumphs by the severe exactions of skill, patience, 
and industry. Nor must we overlook the truth, 
that the experience which we acquired in the serv¬ 
ice of material nature, was a main element in our 
••ducation for freedom. It was virtually a return 
to the normal state of humanity. Labor and life 
were restored to their original conditions. There 
was not a single institution between man and the 
earth. The soil was his property, and the hand 
of toil was unfettered. Necessity conspired with 
principle, the physical and the moral law united, 
to teach him the sacredness of labor. By this 
means he learned to rely upon himself, and to 
trust in the wisdom of that divine economy which 
ruled over him. If his circumstances brought him 
v o near to the universe, the instrument of feeding, 
clothing, and sustaining him, they also drew him 
close to the bosom of Providence; and thus indus¬ 
try was in fellowship with reverence to inspire 
'•onfidence and exalt agency. Our fathers owed 
almost even* thing to this rigorous discipline. In¬ 
herited wisdom and borrowed science would never 
have made men of them. They were, indeed, in- 
•lebted to the past; but they had nobler teachers 
than Hampden, and Milton, and Sidney. Cold 
and heat, sterile lands and scanty crops, swollen 
rivers and impassable mountains, poverty and suf- 
fering, barbarism hanging upon their borders and 
«>ften descending upon their exposed habitations, 
tyranny in the mother country', the absence of 
sympathy and the loneliness* of solitude, trained 
them to feel that they were competent to govern 
themselves. Never before was there such an il¬ 
lustration of the fact, that the purpose of Provi¬ 
dence is to instruct man in the art of self-govern¬ 
ment, by directing him to subdue and regulate the 
outer world; and never before was witnessed the 


spectacle of Agriculture, Commerce, Art, Repub¬ 
licanism, and Christianity starting, side by side, 
in a career of harmony and splendor. 

The circumstances of our position, as we have 
indicated, strongly tended to individualize our 
character, and urge us forward in a new pathway. 
Columbus was not more of a discoverer in the 
physical geography of the globe, than our fathers 
were in the practical science of administrative life. 
Transfer the genius of that extraordinary man from 
the ship to the soil, from mutinous sailors to dis¬ 
contented citizens, from the perils of the ocean to 
the dangers of the land; turn his eye from the 
faithful compass to the great sentiment of human 
rights, and in place of rising and setting stars, give 
him those vicissitudes which move through the cir¬ 
cle of mortal experience, and nothing is wanted to 
complete the picture of a representative type of 
American statesmanship. A host of Columbus-like 
heroes, these sturdy pioneers stood ready in their 
sphere to do the bidding of a heavenly word, or 
surrender their lives in its service. Fit successors 
to his manly faith and serene courage, horn of the 
same spirit and baptized in the same suffering, they 
were worthy to consummate his wondrous work 
by finding another world within the one which be 
had rescued to civilization from the concealing wa¬ 
ters of the deep. At the root of all their virtues 
lay the principle of obedience, and it gave a con¬ 
scientious uniformity to their actions. Pliant in 
nothing else, they thought and labored as the 
creatures of Infinite Wisdom. The law of recon¬ 
ciliation w as their law. Better still, it w as their 
love and joy. And hence, they were prepared to 
appreciate the conditions of restraint under which 
the hope of their hearts was to realize its slow ful¬ 
fillment. It was not an enterprise of cheerful prom¬ 
ise and prompt reward that they had in hand. It 
was not an inviting field for the speculations of 
mammon or the ambition of fame. Every’ cir¬ 
cumstance was calculated to repress the impulsive 
feelings of our nature. Dangers abounded. Dif¬ 
ficulties w'ere numerous and formidable. The cli¬ 
mate was a foe—the savage was an enemy—the 
spirit of the age was hostile to their success. And 
yet, it is to this law of restraint that w e are most 
signally indebted for the best lessons of American 
freedom. If it prevented an excess of emigration 
from abroad, it was still more fortunate in its ef¬ 
fects at home. It led to a compact state of society. 
It colonized the Atlantic shores, and settled the 
white man in those sections of the continent w here 
the aborigines were least likely to be permanently 
disturbed. It educated them to the sea, and early 
pointed out one of the chief sources of wealth and 
power. Above all else, it originated and matured 
at once a thorough system of colonization, and put 
them on the true line of social progress. The agen¬ 
cy of Providence in reserving the continent for an 
age that could send a band of suitable men to oc¬ 
cupy it, is apparent. But that was only’ a precau¬ 
tionary’ measure. Look at the watchful guardian¬ 
ship that rested not by day or slumbered by night, 
and that sustained so many means in operation to 
develop the country’ in perfect subordination to 
the just philosophy of moral and political grow th. 
Had prosperity been rapid, it must have been ficti¬ 
tious and fugitive. If the length and breadth of 
the land had been open to adventure, the delights 
of novelty, and the excitements of feverish change 
would have introduced the destructive elements of 
instability into every movement. De Sotos and 
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De Leons, followed by deluded thousands, would 
have scattered themselves far and wide. Imagin¬ 
ation would have repeated the mockeries of the 
crusades, and every true interest of social life 
would have perished in gay revelry or licentious 
turbulence. Happy for them and us the severe 
restraints of physical circumstances had so much 
of Omnipotence infused into them. Idle supersti¬ 
tions could not burst through these iron barriers. 
Illusory dreams could not mislead them. The 
fabled waters of Colophon could not tempt them 
to search the wilderness, nor the visions of alche¬ 
mists haunt their humble toil. Firm and faith¬ 
ful, they kept to their work as though it were a 
sacrament—intent on the present, and yet mind¬ 
ful of the future—like Abraham, reading their 
posterity in the stars of heaven, and content for 
the sure mercies of time to vindicate their tranquil 
trust. 

If the reader will now recall our argument, he 
will see that, in respect to the elementary discipline 
of American mind, we have attached a special im¬ 
portance to the absence of imaginative sentiments 
from the experience of our forefathers, their separ¬ 
ation from long-established institutions and scclu- 
sive position on a new continent, their dependence 
on personal agency in harmony with the laws of 
nature and the restraints of providental circum¬ 
stances. Placed in the attitudo they were, it was 
the demand of necessity that they should be pru¬ 
dent in foresight, sagacious in plans, resolute in 
peril, united in council, and untiring in exertions. 
The pressure of urgent motives was irresistible. 
If this had been all, if no higher destiny had been 
unfolded before them, their heroism would soon 
have been exhausted; character would have been 
dwarfed; the glory of the morning would not 
have ascended to the zenith and spread its merid¬ 
ian fullness around the firmament. Another era in 
their history w as soon introduced. It was the era 
of independent thought and original action. A 
certain degree of ai\justinent to their physical con¬ 
dition having been attained—a groundwork of 
training laid—they were now ready for one more 
gigantic step in the process of civilization. They 
had acquired the arts of trade, the endearments of 
home, the institutions of learning and religion. 
They had learned to wait, and by waiting to tri¬ 
umph. They had been taught to suffer, and by 
suffering to bo strong. The inspiration of the new 
hemisphere came upon them. It was the gift of 
tongues, for they spake a new language. It was 
the gift of social regeneration, for they entered on 
a new existence. It was the Pentecost of fVeedom. 
How suddenly the former types and shadows van¬ 
ished away—how clear and cool was the light that 
bathed their brows—how' quick the descent of a re¬ 
newing spirit! Plymouth Rock and Jamestown 
revealed their hidden meaning. Carver and Ma¬ 
ther—Roger Williams and William Penn—Calvert 
and Smith—what tragic personages were they in 
that strange radiance which poured back upon 
their forms and features! And os the stream of 
splendor pierced the gloom of ages past, the mys- 
steries of history' were explained—mysteries of 
Star Chambers and Inquisitions—the secrets of 
Bunyan’s prison and Rogers’s martyrdom. 

The facts of our Revolution show that the issue 
was one of pure principle. None of the grievances 
complained of by the Colonies were intolerable. 
Worse evils have !>een patiently endured. The 
struggle was for political rights, and not a retalia¬ 


tion for personal and social wrongs. Nothing could 
have been more fortunate than that the controversy 
assumed this peculiar shape. Had it been a re¬ 
sistance to the grosser forms of tyranny, the most 
vindictive passions must have been aroused. Goad¬ 
ed to desperation, men would have forgotten their 
allegiance to truth and virtue. It would have 
necessarily been a licentious warfare. If success¬ 
ful, what a penalty would have been paid I The 
moral effect must have proved disastrous to the 
mind of our country; the fearful extent to which it 
must have interfered w ith the subsequent establish¬ 
ment of a wise government can scarcely be imag¬ 
ined. As it was, our fathers came out of it— men. 
The whole contest was an exception—a marked 
exception—to the usual course of war. It did not 
debauch them; and hence, when the time came 
to organize institutions for the protection of per¬ 
sonal and relative rights, they were left w ith calm 
judgments and subdued feelings for the great work. 
In brief, the war of the Revolution continued the 
same high and heroic discipline that had previous¬ 
ly developed the strength and excellence of their 
character. All through, from the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers to the surrender at Yorktown— 
from the settlement on James River to the treaty 
of peace—it was the same struggle; inspired by 
one motive, directed by one sentiment, supported 
by one hope, consecrated to one end. Standing 
then at this point, let us review the ground that 
lias been traversed. The most unlike things are 
brought together by some strange affinity, and har¬ 
monized into a perfect system. Instruments are 
selected from all departments of nature, and com¬ 
bined into a mighty machinery. The infinite re¬ 
sources of Providence contribute their chosen 
agencies, and ere men arc aw'are, they are encir¬ 
cled in a miniature Universe, where every element 
of force and every orb of movement gravitates to¬ 
ward a common centre. The rigors of climate 
harden their muscles, aud the toil of the fields 
braces their nerves. Summer night-dews and 
winter frosts impress the lesson of care and pru¬ 
dence, while forest aud flood invito to danger and 
reward courage. Newfoundland fisheries and 
mountain clearings, the heights of Quebec and the 
wilds of the Alleghanics, conflicts with Frenchmen 
and surprises from Indians, train eyo and hand for 
future need. Different social castes — cavaliers, 
criminals, redemptioniats: unlike tastes, such as 
separated gay courtiers from sober Puritans; pre¬ 
cise Quakers and loose worldlings; polished Hu¬ 
guenots and sturdy Germans; Englishmen of the 
spirit of Charles, and Englishmen of the spirit of 
Cromwell; men who venerated Lord Baltimore, 
and men who followed Aune Hutcheson; natives 
of hostile countries; antagonists in taste and tem¬ 
per, as well as antipodes in religion; are all fused 
into a common mass, and qualified for the enjoy¬ 
ment of a common citizenship. And, as in chaos, 
each discordant element was set free from the con¬ 
vulsive strife, and gathered to its domain—os the 
light leaped to the sky and sphered itself in perpet¬ 
ual beauty—as the waters, chafed no more, laid 
themselves ta rest in the hollow's of the continents, 
and the winds, listening to the strain of the 44 morn¬ 
ing stars,” soothed themselves into the gentle mel¬ 
ody—the earth all fair, and the firmament all fade¬ 
less—so here, in humbler measure, but beneath the 
same disposing arm, another world aroso from the 
deep of ages, and entered on the circuit of its 
shining. 
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There is now an American Society, an American 
Government, an American Life. Institutions to 
protect person, property, and pursuit, acknowl¬ 
edging the supreme authority of God and the in¬ 
herent civil sovereignty of man, have been estab¬ 
lished. The oath of ratitication, the first act of an 
enfranchised peoplo, has been formally, deliberate¬ 
ly, solemnly sworn, and henceforth a nation becomes 
a partner with Providence in the advancement of 
troth, justice, and benevolence among men. And 
yet, in this very moment, when the nation assumed 
the highest of all earthly responsibilities, it is evi- 
«lent that the system is better than the subjects. A 
forward movement, in reference to Europe, we 
often call it, but let us not forget that it was also a 
forward movement with respect to ourselves. In 
a general point of view, it was adapted to our char¬ 
acter and condition. Hut nevertheless, it was a 
heavy draft upon the future. Allowing for its 
stringent checks — for the wise parsimony with 
which it dealt out power—for the balance of one 
interest against another in the well-poised scales of 
justice—for simple duties and defined objects—al¬ 
lowing for all these provisions of ripe intelligence 
and mature experience, it was still an experiment, 
not on what man was, but on what he might be¬ 
come. Poetry can not monopolize all the ideals of 
the world. Science, as well as poetry, has its 
hours of communion with the Infinite Beauty. So 
has Truth, whenever it discloses its perfect majesty 
and challenges the reverence of the heart. Such 
ideals as these came to Newton in the solitary' 
orchard—to Columbus in the night-watches of the 
ocean—to Luther in the monastery of Krfurth—to 
Socrates in his meditative musings on immortality. 
And among them, though rigidly deduced from con¬ 
sciousness and historical facts, we place tire Amer¬ 
ican system. It was not the Republic of Plato nor 
the Utopia of More, and yet it was a prophetic an¬ 
ticipation of the brighter days of humanity. In¬ 
stincts, sentiments, hopes—ideas of equality and 
brotherhood—millennial adumbrations in partial 
outline—were embodied therein for the first time 
in the career of the world. The great problem was 
—Can men live up to such a standard Y This ques¬ 
tion could he answered with an d priori affirmative, 
if one condition could he determined, and that is, 
whether the institutions themselves, in connection 
with the tendencies of public opinion and the cir¬ 
cumstances of the people, had a sufficient degree 
of disciplinary power to raise the nation to their 
own level. But it is obvious that, reason an wc 
may, tho only sure test in such a matter is ex¬ 
perience. 

There was less contrariety I>ctween tho theory 
and the practice of our government than any one 
would have imagined. Inconsistencies did arise 
and threaten serious dangers. Some of our great¬ 
est men were suspicious of popular rights. One 
party leaned toward England, another toward 
Prance. The trustworthiness of the people con¬ 
tinued in debate for years, and on both sides the 
logical argument was exhausted. Anti-republican 
and extra-republican measures were advocated. 
Mind met mind in earnest collision. All this was 
inevitable. For the remnants of the past still ex¬ 
isted among us. Private prejudices and personal 
predilections had not departed, nor had the mighty 
bias of early education been altogether set aside. 
No wonder, then, that this con diet between oppo¬ 
sing elements was so warmly maintained. Viewed 
in a philosophic light, it was essential to the ad¬ 


justment of our national mind to its institutions, 
and without it there could have been no real pro¬ 
gress in strength and greatness. It was that sort 
of diversity in sentiment which never fails to pro¬ 
duce final unity in action, and consequently a prac¬ 
tical policy was developed that brought the heart 
of the people into a living relation to the American 
system. Our early timidity, springing from a pro¬ 
found sense of responsibilities, was a natural pro¬ 
duct of the occasion; and though, in some instances, 
it generated too much hesitancy, and yielded more 
of hope than was manly to a morbid apprehen¬ 
sion, yet it must be confessed that it performed 
a most salutary part in cultivating our national 
sensibilities. Time put all things right. If, at 
first our national ideas lucked completeness and 
force; if, indeed, our independence w as but par¬ 
tially realized; the lapse of a quarter of a century 
from the birth of the Constitution furnished us with 
an opportunity to test our strength. The second 
war with England was far more than a conflict be¬ 
tween the interests of one hemisphere and the am¬ 
bition of the other. It was a warfare at home. 
Men who reasoned from the logic of history, and 
men who consulted their native impulses, were 
then in tierce debate. One class of thinkers looked 
at our youth, weakness, and physical inferiority; 
the other relied on impulse and prowess. One 
wanted heroes ready-made for the emergency; the 
other trusted to the emergency to create heroes. 
Divested of its circumstantial incidents, it was a 
struggle between the spirit of the past and the 
spirit of the future. How that struggle went on, 
how true-hearted patriots differed, how’ eloquence 
pleaded and courage fought, how dangers west 
braved and disasters endured, how the country 
came out victorious, arc well-known facts. A new 
era commenced. Party zeal subsided. The best 
feelings of the nation were awakened, and the l ands 
of brotherhood were more lirmly riveted. It wa*> 
the great trial of confidence. The strength of the 
government, tho strength of puldic opinion, the 
strength of the people, were nil subjected to no 
ordinary test, and the result did more to organize 
u just national sentiment, to correct errors, to con¬ 
quer prejudices, and to inspire hope iu the perp< tuity 
of our institutions, than any thing which w e have 
experienced. And especially is it to be noticed, 
that commerce and colonization—the former gather¬ 
ing its immense revenue from the sea, and the latter 
from the ocean-like prairies of the West—were then 
set free from all artificial restraints, and allowed to 
act their part as the most important auxiliaries to 
national prosperity. 

Let ns now take the last thirty-five years of our 
existence, and see how we have been educated. 
Our progress in developing the material resources 
which the hand of tho Creator has put within our 
reach, has been uncxuitipled. But this fact, taken 
as a simple illustration of successful industry, would 
lose much of its moral significance. The main 
thing for us to study is the effect of this accumu¬ 
lating wealth on our social relations, and its bear¬ 
ings on other sections of the world. And here, 
every observant man must he struck with the 
phenomenon of the day, viz., the perfect harmony 
between the materialism (so called) of our civiliza¬ 
tion and the political system which governs us. 
Tho masses of the people have been the great 
recipients of these advantages. Sovereigns in the 
eye of our republican philosophy, whnt else have 
they proved themselves to be in demanding the 
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tribute of universal nature! Had they bean con¬ 
tent with the sceptre of political authority, they 
might have played a part in a pantomime, and 
added one more pageant to the delusive shows of 
the senses. But see! That sceptre has waved 
over the dreary sand-beds of our coast—over bald, 
bleak hills—over beds of mineral ore and vast 
forests of timber; and it has demonstrated a prac¬ 
tical sovereignty in every realm of matter that ft 
has claimed. The means of enterprise have multi¬ 
plied ; the sources of wealth have been augmented, 
as well as the ratio of its distribution; and whole 
classes of society, which most needed the aid of 
material comfort and luxury to elevate their posi¬ 
tion and strengthen their influence, have been roost 
abundantly favored by the physical growth of the 
country. Popular power, moving along its line 
of constitutional government and popular wealth, 
enriching the hands of honest toil and soothing the 
age of active enterprise, have been, in an extraor¬ 
dinary degree, coincident. Few circumstances in 
our history have been more conducive to the stabil¬ 
ity of free institutions. Poverty is always an evil, 
it drags man down to the dust, crushes the glow¬ 
ing aspirations of his heart, and ordains him to the 
companionship of sorrow and suffering. But pov¬ 
erty in a country like ours, where the condition of 
the people must express itself, where bitterness, 
ignorance, and discontent would And so many 
channels to flow through, and spread themselves 
out far and wide over the surface of political life, 
would be vastly more pernicious to society than 
we commonly suppose. If our wealth pampered 
an idle, exclusive class, it would be a terrible curse. 
If one portion of society grew rich at the expense 
of another, that would prove the cause of weakness, 
disorder, misery. But whenever industry reaps its 
own rewards, it is entitled to enjoy them; and we 
may be sure that in all such cases wealth will show 
itself to be a providential instrument for the im¬ 
provement of mankind. For what, among earthly 
things, is a stronger argument to make a freeman 
think, vote, act like an intelligent being, than the 
consciousness that he has a happy home, a substan¬ 
tial income, a cheerful future, to be affected by the 
legislative policy of his country ? Idealists may 
laugh at such motives, and certain refinements of 
morality may deride them, but God governs the 
world by availing himself of the operations of men’s 
senses and appetites, as weir as their conscience 
and reason. And hence we rejoice that the laborer, 
the artisan, the mechanic, the farmer, have shared 
so largely in the progressive wealth of the land. 
The brightest picture in our history is the advance¬ 
ment of the workingman into the front rank of dis¬ 
tinction and influence. Look into our monetary 
institutions—benevolent movements—churches; 
look into chambers of commerce and halls of 
legislation; and there you see the wisdom, the 
practical sagacity, the conservative prudence to 
which wc are so signally indebted. * And on this 
account, so far, at least, as our native population 
is concerned, the same classes of the community 
that elsewhere ar^ most dreaded as fomenters of 
strife and unbridled revolutionists, are among the 
best safeguards for our protection. 

By what other means have we been educated ? 
First in order are the sectional peculiarities of our 
industry. It was a master stroke of statesmanship 
to combine thirteen states into one system. The 
truth of our principle of union has been verified 
in the addition of eighteen more; and experience 


has satisfactorily proven, that if the integrity of 
our government can be maintained, there is nothing 
to fear on the score of territory. We find a beau¬ 
tiful analogy to this fact in the diversity of our 
productive labor. Breadth of space, variety of 
clhnate, and multiplicity of interests, are our nat¬ 
ural bonds of union. As supplements to our po¬ 
litical ties, as instruments to mature and perfect 
our brotherhood, they can not be too highly esti¬ 
mated. If it were not for our local politics, for the 
township, the city, thfe state, and the education 
that they afford us in managing the immediate 
concerns of civil life, it is easy to perceive that 
our national citizenship would be deprived of its 
most salutary and effective culture. The same 
truth applies to the relations of our industry. The 
different arts which we cultivate not only train 
our hands to individual skill, but they insure com¬ 
pleteness to the social fabric by drawing us closely 
together. It is all a divine lesson of fraternal 
peace. It is the moral of Israel's chosen tribes, 
dividing the land of the olive and the vine, and 
dwelling each in its own possession, beneath the 
same smiling sky. Speculate as dreamers may, 
the law of essential and permanent diversity is the 
reliance of all solid civilization, and the security 
for all substantial government. But for the ne¬ 
cessity for internal commerce and social inter¬ 
change that it devolves on us, our country could 
have no title to grandeur. Imagine a United States 
North or South, East or West. Divide our terri¬ 
tory to lines of separation, and insulate each por¬ 
tion by itself, what sort of a picture would this be! 
What type could represent it! What symbol could 
the universe give to be stamped upon their shields, 
and emblazoned on their banners! If one flesh- 
one blood—one spirit—one life—can not unite us 
together, it is madness to think that we can exist 
independently of one another. The wild beast has 
his solitaiy lair; the lion, his desert; the tiger, his 
jungle; but to ns, endowed with a heavenly image, 
and anointed to live in the offices of true and trust¬ 
ful love, God has appointed “ the bounds of our 
habitation.” The decree of His providence has 
gone forth, and it can not be evaded. If wa dis¬ 
obey its precepts and defy Us warnings, can wo 
find another Protector and Defense ? Can we sub¬ 
stitute commercial treaties and international agree¬ 
ments in the place of His law and order ? Can we 
form a new Providence out of statesmanship, and 
put our science on the throne of the world ? Sav¬ 
ages have their idolatries, and France, smitten 
with woes, rushed to the shrine of Harlotry. But 
to us, no such refuge would remain. The slaugh¬ 
tering Demon, that mocks its eternal thirst in the 
blood of its victims, would seize us as outcasts from 
virtue and hope. 

The laws of industry and trade are usually as¬ 
signed to a distinct branch of political economy. 
But the progress of society tends to introduce them 
into a higher department of science. The moralist, 
the Christian philosopher, see that their workings 
evolve interests beyond themselves,” and finally pen¬ 
etrate the vfery heart of national existence. To 
such meditations the history of our civilization 
summons us. Year after year, and generation af¬ 
ter generation, a disposing hand has been arranging 
the physical materials of our hemisphere into a 
compact system, and compelling them to subservo 
{^general end. First of all, invention has come to 
its aid. A student of the best and quickest means, 
following nature wherever she indicates a new 
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method, learning secret* from dynamic, chemical, 
and magnetic forces, investigating the motions of 
winds and waves, toiling away from the haunts of 
men to open the spheres of art, and to repeat on an 
humble scale the instructive and dazzling wonders of 
the universe, it has succeeded in improving almost 
every form of human power, and strengthening the 
relations of mind to matter. Invention has given 
the cotton-gin to the South, the steamboat to the 
sea, the railroad to the remote West, the telegraph 
to the whole land. It has given his most effective 
implements to the farmer, the miner, and the man¬ 
ufacturer. A new anatomy of flesh and blood, it 
has created muscles to lift the rock from deep quar¬ 
ries, to transfer the forest to the ship-yard, to en¬ 
dow the steam-press with intelligence, and make 
its fingers move with the exactness of calculating 
consciousness. And yet more wondrous in its skill, 
it has imitated the nerves of animal life, spread a 
fine net-work of wires over the country, and taught 
it to move with every thought of the busy brain or 
quiver with the passions of the heart. Not with 
the pride of Mammon do we contemplate these 
things. No; they utter another meaning. The 
true moral of one and all is, the beautiful parallel 
that they have instituted between our political and 
social circumstances, and the mighty agency which 
they have in perfecting the bonds of union estab¬ 
lished by Republicanism and Christianity. And let 
it be observed in the next place, that this system of 
industry covers the entire ground of civilization. 
Either directly or indirectly it meets all human ne¬ 
cessities. If it yielded only food and clothing, 
comfort and luxury, it might be resigned to an 
humble sphere in the economy of life. But who 
can limit it within such bounds ? The wisdom that 
labor develops can not be confined to material pur¬ 
suit, nor can the virtue which it inspires be ex¬ 
hausted in its service. The glad hours of leisure; 
the charms of literature and social intercourse; the 
sanctity of the Sabbath and the purity of divine 
worship; home with its blessings, and heaven with 
its beatitudes; will all spread their welcoming in¬ 
vitations before the intellect that has thus been 
trained by the presence of truth and goodness 
in the works of nature and the institutions of 
society. 

//<nr, then f have we been educated f The wealth 
of Europe did not give its capital, the mind of 
Europe did not send forth its genius, the pride of 
Europe did not contribute its gallant knighthood, 
to found an empire on these shores. And yet, its 
richest treasures were gathered here. The stern 
monk, who recovered the Ark and its hallowed 
deposit; the earnest Keplers and Galileos, who 
toiled among the stars, and opened the paths of 
science to their radiance; the Napiers, who put 
figures to new uses, and the Bacons, who restored 
facts to the service of philosophy; Milton with his 
song, and Hampden with his sword; Baxter with 
his prolific pen, and Bunyan with his gorgeous 
dream; all gave utterance to thoughts that were 
destined to find a high and illustrious vocation 
here. Crownless princes they, and mrfrtyred, too, 
to their own wisdom, but reappearing in a race 
that should realize their fondest aspirations. The 
seed-thoughts that they scattered—what a genial 
soil was ready here! And how many clouds, ris¬ 
ing from distant seas, and floating on from remotest 
skies—how many dews, that the night of adversity 
has shaken from its chill airs—have dropped their 
moisture.on the tender shoots! And with what 


kindliness has the sunshine quickened their growth, 
and how tenderly has the encircling atmosphere 
bathed their foliage! Bat this is not all. Debt¬ 
ors are we to Europe, but debtors, in a still greater 
sense, to our own hemisphere. Derived power has 
created original power. The ministry of Nature 
and* Providence, of Government and Society, of 
Education and Religion, has here shaped itself to 
the sublime work. Our own agencies have been 
the most successful in forming our character. None 
of them have been gigantic—so much the better. 
None of them have been glittering to the eye or 
resplendent to the fancy—so much the better. 
They look like atoms, and yet they are worlds. 
How small in compass, and insensible in opera¬ 
tion, yet, on these same accounts, so much the 
more potent and divine! Had we had Phidiases 
in Sculpture, Raphaels in Painting, Shakspeares 
in Poetry, Handels in Music, Bonapartes in Ac¬ 
tion, our imagination might have grown in tenser; 
our devotion to taste and beauty might have glow¬ 
ed more warmly; and our piety, catching the im¬ 
ages of curling vines, crested waves, and curving 
skies, might have raised a magnificent architecture 
to the Infinite; but sure are we, thateall these 
splendors would have deluded us from the homely 
toil to which we were appointed, and cheated us 
of our high and holy destiny. Not Art nor Lit¬ 
erature, not grand conceptions nor startling deeds, 
have been our work; not these, our clear-spoken 
calling; but to other and fresher fields, where the 
watchful angels of duty wear not their faces vailed, 
and shadows mimic substance no longer, have our 
footsteps been directed. 

How, THEN, HAVE WE BREN EDUCATED? 

By the Land, groaning under the curse of early 
sin, yet groaning to be delivered. By the Ax, that 
has felled forest, and then fashioned them into 
homes. By the Rifie, that has driven out the wild 
beasts, and made the wilderness habitable. By 
the Plow, piercing the soil, and laying hare the sod 
to the sunshine long unknown. By the Machinery, 
that has converted the flax and cotton of the plant¬ 
ation into serviceable fabrics for mankind. By the 
Quarry and the Mine; by the chemistry of the 
seasons; by the grain harvest of the Summer and 
the ice harvest of the Winter. By the Banks of 
Newfoundland; by the Gulf Stream, that wander¬ 
ing tropic of the sea; by the waters of the Pacific, 
where the hardy mariner takes the whale. By 
Commerce on every ocean; by Trade with every 
people. By the Common School and the College, 
dispensing knowledge and virtue to millions of 
recipients. By the Press, that daily tongue, which 
speaks all languages, reports all transactions, and 
carries its swift eloquence into every corner of the 
land. By the Pulpit, where the gospel of revela¬ 
tion proclaims the message of “ Peace on earth ; 
good-wiU to man, n And yet more. Call over the 
men who have caught the glimpses of the future, 
and told them in burning words. Call over the 
splendid roll of those who have been wise in coun¬ 
sel, fearless in trust, rich in hope, bold in command, 
intrepid in deed—martyr-spirits, with or without 
the seal of fire. These—a hallowed group—have 
taught us. But not alone. Hidden from the pub¬ 
lic eye, and sheltered within calm retreats, the min¬ 
istry of another priesthood has blessed us with the 
wisdom of love and purity. Gentle be the tone, 
even as an audible breathing of the heart, and fer¬ 
vent the gratitude that utters it— The Priesthood 
or Woman. 
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(fititnr's #asq Cjiair. 

I N the national wail which has not yet died away, 
the thoughtful ear seems to hear a Rachel mourn¬ 
ing for her children. There are certain great and 
striking crises when men feel their direct brother¬ 
hood most strongly, and emancipate themselves 
from the conventional separation necessitated by 
society. Snch crises are not only the terrible trag¬ 
edy, like that of the Arctic, but the universal shock 
of terror and sympathy among those who may be 
in no way related to any of the victims. How well 
we remember when the news of the safety of the 
Atlantic , three or four years since, arrived in the 
city. It was at evening, and the Extras, in a mo¬ 
ment, sowed the exciting news broadcast over the 
town. Men stopped each other in the streets, and told 
the glad tidings as of some great victory which had 
secured peace and prosperity to the land. Crowds 
gathered under the lanterns, while some loud voice 
read out the happy news. People looked in at 
shops and up at windows, saying, “ The Atlantic 
is safe!” In the theatres the managers rushed upon 
the stage in the midst of the ’>erformance, and an¬ 
nounced to the audience v_.it. every one was re¬ 
joiced to hear. For that evening men stood upon 
the ground of a common manhood, sure of individ¬ 
ual sympathy, in the universal joy. 

It was different the other day. The fate of the 
Arctic will be one of the dark spots in all our mem¬ 
ories. It is not alone terrible for the awful suffer- 
ing and sudden fate of all those human beings so 
full of life and hope in the moment of their ending; 
nor for the desolating reach of the blow into thou¬ 
sands of families, whose grief shall never be known 
nor suspected; not for the inevitable agonies of 
such a tragedy alone, is it terrible; but for that 
deeper and more solemn mystery which it casts upon 
the ocean voyage. So common has it now become, 
so regularly thronged a highway is the sea, that 
its old terrors, the colossal fear which girded it 
like a horizon, warning the bravest mariners away, 
had gradually been vailed, or had receded into a 
remote conviction that science and skill had fully 
mastered its dangers. 

But at high noon a stout, swift steamer, one of 
the largest and strongest of vessels, is struck with 
so little shock, that the jar is scarcely perceived in 
the cabin, and long before sunset a few drifting 
spars, tossing upon the waves, are all the relics of 
that stately ship. Who can wonder that the pub¬ 
lic heart stood still ? Who can doubt that secret 
founts of unsuspected pity gushed in hearts that 
were surprised by their own tenderness? Who 
does not know how at morning and in the night 
the thought of so terrible a thing stole into his 
mind, and touched his life with humility ? Who 
can not well believe that, as a survivor reported, 
when the insatiate sea closed forever over the 
ruins of that bark of precious lives, a hollow sigh, 
* groan (from the steam and heat, perhaps, in the 
boilers) rose over the wreck, and mingled with the 
dying cry of human despair ? 

One such event restores all the ancient terror to 
the sea, and compels every man who steps upon a 
ship to reflect upon the solemnity of his undertaking. 
It is not that accidents are not as common upon 
land, nor that the chances of life are at all para¬ 
lyzed by the water. But there is a sense of solitude, 
of separation, of necessity, upon the sea, which is 
never felt upon the land. Beyond the limits of 
your vessel there is little safety, and that vessel is 
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| but a chip in a maelstrom, when danger threatens. 
It is not strange that when a storm is rising men 
gather in the cabin, and, as thl ship begins to 
heave and pitch in the billows, tell wild and start¬ 
ling stories of shipwreck. A fearful sympathy holds 
them to the theme. Like children telling ghost 
stories in a haunted house, every sonnd and move¬ 
ment gives only too fearful a reality to their words. 

But here was no storm, no long suspense, no 
fluctuating hope. Without doubt, it was only at 
the last moment that the passengers really sup¬ 
posed that the last moment had arrived. Sudden¬ 
ly, in the very flush of life, they were confronted 
with death; and let us believe that they met it 
calmly, nobly, trustfully, like men. For at sueh 
times every man Is apt to be a hero. If there is 
any latent nobility in his character, it Is developed 
and takes the mastery. When some weak and 
effeminate Louis XVI. mounts the scaffold, his 
behavior is so beautiful that ho will have the 
sympathy of the world forever. A Charles 1^ 
hears so serenely the noisy building of his scaffold, 
and stands upon it so gravely and patiently, that 
history is almost ready to wish the revolution un¬ 
fought. If such illustrious instances of the port of 
men not really great are so refreshing, even when 
they had every reason and occasion to seem heroic, 
whether they really were so or not, think of that 
solitary and lost multitude, that hecatomb of brave 
victims, sinking in the sea, without a cause to sup¬ 
port, without a party to applaud, with no muse to 
catch their names, with no future of ren^n and 
expiatory praise; yet—for who can doubt it who 
has seen similar and sudden crises?—calm, and 
sweet, and gentle, and lying down, with true hero¬ 
ism, in the remorseless and unyielding sea. 

We can look at this great misfortune quietly 
from this distance of time. The daily papers have 
not failed to suggest scores of means of escape 
which did not occur to the victims—which were, 
perhaps, not possible in the actual circumstances 
of the case. The captain, who was so providen¬ 
tially saved, was received by exulting crowds like 
a monarch returning triumphant. Hbjodging en¬ 
thusiasm proposed a hundred things which a sett- 
oris good sense declined. At most he had done his 
duty. A thoughtful man is saddened to see that 
heroism and devotion to duty are considered worthy 
an especial ovation. A general who falls victori¬ 
ous at the head of his advancing army is held in 
long and sweet remembrance in his country’s heart. 
But his conduct is not considered to be a subject 
of compliment. Suppose he had fled? What a 
peal of disgust would have rung through the world! 

Every great accident at sea not only reminds us 
how grave and awful are the chances of the ocean, 
but it puts those who are absent further away. So 
easy and pleasant had the Atlantic passage become, 
that Switzerland seemed quite near enough for a 
summer ramble, and Rome for a winter visit. But 
now Switzerland and Italy are thrust into a deeper 
and more inaccessible distance, and all the friends 
who are traveling there seem much further away. 
In view of these colossal calamities one can well 
understand the timid mariners creeping along the 
Shores of the Mediterranean, and dreading the open 
sea. That cloudy waste of water—that race-oourse 
of the winds—that arena of tempests—why should 
we tempt it, we who love the solid, green earth, 
and the limitations of the landscape ? 

But since it must be—since Death and Sad dis¬ 
aster haunt the shore also—it is foolish to indulge 
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any extravagant apprehension, or to suppose the 
sea less safe because the Arctic is lost. It is wiser 
to consider that sf>eed is not safety—that it is bet¬ 
ter to arrive in New York a day later than not to 
arrive at all, but to perish hopelessly at the very 
portals of home. It is wiser to remember that 
there may be guilt where no crime is intended— 
that there are things too precious to be bought by 
any kind of outward success—that it is better to 
keep three hundred passengers three months upon 
the ocean, rather than that the family of one should 
suffer unavailingly over his unnecessary loss. There 
are wiser things to do, when great catastrophes oc¬ 
cur, than returning thanks to officials, and excul¬ 
pating men in authority. Let us bethink ourselves 
that human life is costly and dear in many senses, 
and that each man in society is, to a certain degree, 
responsible for every other. The moral of every 
event seems to be charity. For those who have 
escaped the terrible tragedy of the Arctic, there is 
sympathy and consideration. For those who have 
perished, the most tender and regretful remem¬ 
brance of the many, and the life-long sorrow of the 
few. But how deeply we shall all be guilty if 
such events occur again! This was not an un¬ 
avoidable accident. Two ships, upon a part of the 
ocean where ships are thickest , are sailing at a rapid 
rate in a fog so dense that they can not be per¬ 
ceived until they strike. The echo of that col¬ 
lision is the wiki wail of broken hearts, much more 
than the death-cry of the sufferers. Shall it have 
no othefecho, no other influence ? Shall it be that 
our wives, and children, and friends are to be ex¬ 
posed to a recklessness which is not excusable be¬ 
cause it is the custom ? Or are we all so little in¬ 
terested in the true well-being of society, that we 
will Submit to these fearful possibilities without an 
effort? 

We are glad that from our Easy Chair we can 
prolong the thoughtfulness into which this event 
has plunged the publie mind. And you, good 
friend, whose eye falls here, what can you do to 
help or to avert such things ? Do not wait until the 
bitter moment of doubt, struggle, and despair, when 
you ask yourself the question, “ Why did I not feel 
that it- teas my business ?” Whatever tends to 
cheapen human life, is the serious business of every 
man. 


Sexck the sudden demise of the Art Union, there 
has been less attention called to pictures and paint¬ 
ers. In truth Art finds America an ungenial soil. 
There are plenty of earnest and devoted men en¬ 
gaged in painting; hut the studios are not neces¬ 
sary places of resort as in Europe. When stran¬ 
gers—as in the autumn—throng the city, they do 
not inquire for the pictures hanging upon the walls 
of the painters as they do for the theatre and the 
opera. The Earl of Ellesmere did differently. He 
did, as all cultivated gentlemen in Europe do, he 
remembered that the intellectual and ssthetic con¬ 
dition of a civilization is to be seen and studied in 
its art, and he naturally sought the studios. We 
hare formerly mentioned that he commissioned 
several pictures here, from Kensett, Church, and 
others—some of which have arrived, and adorn the 
Bridgewater Gallery in London. 

But although the private studios are not much 
frequented, there are not wanting public opportu¬ 
nities ofseeing and eqjoying fine works of art; and, 
indeed, Ihe course of the empire of Art seems to be 
tending slowly westward. We have had the most 


illustrious of contemporary singers, and instru¬ 
mental virtuosos—Paul Delaroche’s Napoleon haa 
found his way here; Landseer is desirous that 
America should see his dogs and deer; and the 
finest picture of the chief school of Germany, 
Leutze’s Washington at Monmouth, is a perma¬ 
nent possession here. We can not but consider 
the presence of such works public advantages. 
The enjoyment of the great things of Art is a mat¬ 
ter of cultivation; and it is pleasant to go to school 
to such masters as the best contemporary English¬ 
men, Germans, and Frenchmen. 

Washington at Monmouth is in many respects the 
most important and interesting picture we have 
ever seen in this country. U is a work of univer¬ 
sal interest, because we can not escape the com¬ 
manding charm of every thing that represents great 
events in the life of our great hero. That Ml 
Leutze should have selected this especial subject, 
shows not only a fine perception of the historical 
picturesque, but a bold confidence in his ability to 
present, and in the public patience to tolerate, a 
moment in the career of Washington entirely dif¬ 
ferent from any other, and totally at variance with 
the general estimate of his character. 

The placid, wigged, and knee-breeched gentle¬ 
man, with a sword at his side and books and papers 
upon a neighboring table, whom we are accustomed 
to recognize as the Father of his country—or in¬ 
deed the grave and beneficent historical image of 
the hero, the Homan fortitude, the incorruptible in¬ 
tegrity* the severe simplicity, the punctilious po¬ 
liteness—all the points and principles which com¬ 
bine to make up an idea of the model man of the 
century and of history, are not in evory respect 
corroborated by personal tradition. It seems to 
1)6 well authenticated that he was a man of very 
hasty temper, although he held it firmly under 
control. But not so much so, it appears, that it 
did not sometimes break^ out and master him. 
Lately we have heard an anecdote illustrative of 
this fact. When Stuart was painting Washing¬ 
ton’s portrait, he was rallied one day by the Gen¬ 
eral for his slow work. The painter protested that 
the picture, could not advance until the canvas was 
dry, and that there must be yet some delay. Upon 
arriving the next morning, Stuart turned his can¬ 
vas and discovered, to liis great horror, that the 
picture was spoiled. 

“ General,” said he, 44 somebody has held this 
picture to the fire.” 

Washington summoned his negro valet, Sam, 
and demanded of him, in great indignation, who 
had dared to touch the portrait. The trembling 
Sam replied, that, chancing to overhear Washing¬ 
ton’s expression of impatience at the slowness of 
the work, and the response of the artist that it 
must be dry before he could go on, he had ven¬ 
tured to put the canvas before the fire. Washing¬ 
ton, with great anger, dismissed him, and told him 
not to show his face again. 

But the next day, after Stuart bad arrived and 
was preparing to work, Washington rang the bell, 
and sent for Sam. He came in abashed and trem¬ 
bling. The President drew a new silver watch 
from his pocket, and said: 

41 Come here, Sam. Take this watch, and when¬ 
ever you look at it, remember that your master, in 
a moment of passion, said to you what he now re¬ 
grets, and that he was not ashamed to confess that 
he had done so.” 

Many similar anecdotes live in tradition. Bat 
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the one great instance—which may be called the 
historical instance—of his expression of violent 
passion, was that of the battle of Monmouth, when 
General Lee, leading his troops in full retreat, was 
met by Washington, who, totally unable to control 
himself, called Lee fiercely to account, even swore 
at him, and then repelled, by the energy of his 
•wn example, appealing to the shame of the army, 
the hasty and disorderly retreat. 

The artist has shown great discrimination in 
selecting a subject where Washington, being in full 
action, was, at the same moment, strjctly within 
universal human sympathy. We can all under¬ 
stand the hearty indignation of a hero at cowardice, 
and the irrepressible contempt of a brave leader 
for a subordinate who retires without reason. The 
picture is so fine, and so well worth seeing by those 
of our friends who come to the city from a dis¬ 
tance, that we will try to give them some idea 
of it. 

Every picture should tell its own story—an 
axiom which implies certain conditions. A pic¬ 
ture of the Crucifixion tells its story only to those 
who know the Christian history. To any other 
observer it is only a man in agony. So with a 
historical picture, the men and the circumstances 
must be known, or the picture has no meaning. 
Thus in Horace Vernet’s great picture at Versailles, 
the spectator who recognizes the French soldiers, 
perceives instantly that it is a modern French bat¬ 
tle in Algiers; and if he is familiar with the his¬ 
tory, he will easily determine what battle it is. In 
like manner a student of American history, which 
we all are, confronted with this picture of Leutze’s, 
and knowing it to be what it is, an incident in the 
life of Washington, responds, at a glance, Washing¬ 
ton at Monmouth . This is its first great success. 
It is unmistakable. It tells its story. 

The battle of Monmouth was fought upon a 
burning midsummer day. It was supposed that as 
many died from heat as from the chance of battle. 
Washington had sent forward an advance-guard 
with General Lee, his second in command. The 
•ommand had at first been given to Lafayette, for 
Lee was so much opposed to the battle that he did 
not care to take part in it. But finding Washing¬ 
ton resolved, he claimed his position. He had 
gone on to meet the enemy and commence the en¬ 
gagement, while Washington came up with the 
main army. The attack was made near Monmonth 
court-house. There was confusion but great brav¬ 
ery upon the American side, until, perplexed and 
uncertain, General Lee ordered a retreat at the 
wrong moment. Tho militia immediately com¬ 
menced crossing a morass which lay between them 
and the main body, which was advancing under 
Washington. Suddenly he perceived the tumult¬ 
uous approach of the militia, swarming in wild con¬ 
fusion across the swamp. Perceiving in a mo¬ 
ment the moral influence upon the main body of 
such a reckless retreat of the advance-guard—fore¬ 
seeing the panic and flight, and the consequent in¬ 
calculable detriment to the Continental cause, he 
buried his spurs in his horse's flanks, and dashed 
on the full run across the morass straight toward 
the hurrying and disorderly mass. The heat was 
unspeakable; the sand rolled in clouds—the militia 
were fainting and frilling overpowered at every 
step. General Lee was riding in front of the col¬ 
umn, and Washington rode directly at him. He 
called him to account in the severest manner— 
flung at him an oath of contempt; but perceiving 


that the immediate evil to be obviated was the re¬ 
treat itself, he swept on into the midst of tho mi¬ 
litia, and with the impetuous energy of rage, and 
the conviction of an imminent danger to tho great 
cause impending, he succeeded in stemming the re¬ 
treat. The wilted soldiers revived at the sight of 
their General, and recoiled before his scornful re¬ 
buke. He inspired them with his own conscious¬ 
ness of a disgrace hanging over them, and a vital 
misfortune threatening the cause. They rallied, 
took heart, and advanced again. The day was 
won: Washington was justified, and Lee forever 
disgraced. 

Here are all the elements of a fine historical pic¬ 
ture, and the artist who so clearly saw, has known 
equally well bow to use them. 

The picture is about as large as the Washington 
crossing the Delaware. It is crowded with figures 
and full of action, but there is not the slightest 
confusion. The eye is at once master of the scene. 
The centre of the foreground is a pool in the marsh, 
fringed with long grass and reeds. A dog is plung¬ 
ing in and lapping the water. In the left fore¬ 
ground come in the hurrying militia. One youth, 
death-stricken, and with glazed eyes, reaches feebly 
forward toward the pool. He clings to a rough 
backwoodsman, who supports his dying son, and 
looks absorbingly at Washington. Behind them is 
the multitude thronging through the swamp, and 
streaming across the picture from tho left corner 
of the foreground to the upper right corner of the 
background. One of the finest figures in the left la 
a youth, evidently a gentleman, who, abashed by 
the eagle eye of the chief, and reproved by his own 
shame, stands leaning back upon the crowd, with 
both arms outstretched to restrain their flight, and 
half glancing from under his brows at the indig¬ 
nant face he dare not fully front. Behind him 
the great mass pushes on. 

Washington occupies the centre of the picture. 
His horse springs at frill gallop over the edge of 
the pool toward the left foreground. His rider’s 
left hand curbs him, and his right is stretched 
straight up in the air brandishing his sword, in the 
furious conflict of his feelings, to wave backward 
the retreat This action gives a breadth to his 
movement. It makes his intention more manifest. 
It multiplies and enlarges his presence. It is 
simple, instinctive, natural, and not in the least 
melodramatic. The face of Washington is that 
of a man violently excited by anger. It is hardly 
recognizable as the Washington of the usual por¬ 
traits. But there is a fine scorn in the mouth, and 
an eagerness of defiance against the retreat, which 
fill the face with expression. The figure, for some 
reason, perhaps faulty drawing, and perhaps the 
long lappels of the waistcoat would necessarily 
produce such an effect, seems too solid and short 
for Washington. 

His action is not directed to an individual, but 
to the whole retreating mass. This has been 
noticed as a fault. It was contended that the 
proper historic moment was the rebuke to Lee, 
who caused the retreat. And that therefore the 
movement of Washington should have been di¬ 
rected to Lee. 

But clearly the great point is the retreat itself, 
not its leader; and Washington’s great act is 
stemming ths retreat, not cursing the chief who 
allowed it. Perfect justice is done to this claim. 
The scornful wrath at the inconstant General yet 
lingers upon the lips which curl with a larger and 
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impersonal indignation at the flying army. Gen¬ 
eral Lee sits upon a white horse in the middle 
distance, just before Washington. His head sinks 
sullenly. His eyes have the dull sulkiness of a 
snake. His whole mien indicates a man utterly 
abashed and ashamed, with a consciousness of 
guilt. He is withdrawn into the middle distance 
by design, for he is only in the middle distance of 
interest. Washington transfixes him with con¬ 
tempt, and • instantly waving him aside, sweeps 
around to his task. 

Lafayette and Hamilton press on immediately be¬ 
hind Washington. The bland, courteous, but formal 
and far from forcible face of Lafayette, is strained 
toward the retreating columns and General Lee. 
Hamilton’s small, concentrated, and intense face, 
drawn in so as to throw the brow forward, is as 
full of thought as Lafayette’s of curiosity. These 
two heads are finely contrasted. In the right fore¬ 
ground is another carefully-considered group. A 
drummer boy recoils from the heels of Wash¬ 
ington’s horse. A farmer youth, with his musket 
resting upon his shoulder, waves his hat enthusi¬ 
astically, greeting his chief. Another youth, just 
wounded, falls back in mortal agony, supported by 
a grave older man, while a comrade stoops over 
the pool and dips water for his dying friend. 

The central background of the picture is a knoll 
or little hill, upon the top of which a company of 
flying artillery is just wheeling into play. The 
brisk action of the horses and soldiers in this group 
carry on completely the movement of the picture, 
and impress the spectator with the conviction that 
the battle is still going on. On the extreme right 
background stand the main body of the Continen¬ 
tal troops. In tho extreme left the English regu¬ 
lars or Hessians are showing themselves upon the 
edge of a wood. 

The faults that strike us in this work, and we 
are by no means sure that longer study would not 
remove them, are an appearance of flatness in the 
figures of the middle distance, a want of round 
flcsh-and-blood outline; and too cold an atmos¬ 
phere. The distance has a bluish, thin look, more 
autumnal than the fervor of midsummer. 

But, for the rest, it is a stirring, spirited work, 
without any thing too fine or over-wrought, no¬ 
thing finical, or symbolical in a small way. The 
scene was simple, the emotions were strong, and 
simple and strong the painter has made them. If 
it be asked what great moral or intellectual sig¬ 
nificance has such a picture, we must remember be¬ 
fore we reply, that every work representing a 
strictly historical event, a mere circumstance, is 
great by the magnitude of the results that depend 
upon the single action represented. The pictures 
of martyrdoms, as for instance that of Huss, can 
not represent any result; they can only deal with 
the circumstance of a moment. The grandeur 
which invests in imagination Rubens’s Descent from 
the Cross , and the same picture of Daniele do Vol- 
terra, lies in the solemn remembrance of the mind 
which regards it of the sublime significance of the 
words—“It is finished.” The picture shows a 
corpse taken from a cross, by careful hands, while 
weeping friends are near. But great pictures are 
painted for “ my mind’s eye, Horatio.” 

In the same way this picture represents the mo¬ 
ment in which the battle of Monmouth was won. It 
is Monmouth victory in its last analysis. For when 
the retreat was stopped, the triumph was made pos¬ 
sible. The artist has seized the most pregnant mo¬ 


ment of the occasion: there was scarcely ope more 
so in the whole war. 

We are glad that we can so heartily admire this 
work, and we have the more pleasure in expressing 
our admiration, because we know how prone we 
sitters in Easy Chairs are to find fault, and show 
our smartness in following small scents. Peccati- 
mus / What sitter in an Easy Chair does not plead 
guilty to the charge ? There is a sad dispropor¬ 
tion in our fault-finding. Why can we not main¬ 
tain some kind of relation between ourselves and 
our judgments ? To see that a thing might be dif¬ 
ferent, is ntt necessarily to see that it might be bet¬ 
ter. And in matters where the canons are still so 
undetermined as those of Art, why so ftirious to in¬ 
sist upon your taste and your convictions as the 
final criterion? For ourselves, we are convinced 
that when men pass the grand climacteric, and 
sit down in Easy Chairs to survey life and the 
world, they can not find so soft a cushion as 
charity. It is pleasanter to love than to hate— 
pleasanter to praise than to condemn. And if we 
come to criticism, are there not enough who assert 
that one leg of the Apollo is longer than the other 
—that the children of the Laocoon are little old 
men—that the Venus de Medici is a plump nymph 
—that the Transfiguration is two pictures—that the 
Last Judgment is unchristian—that Domenichino 
is a dauber, and Claude a botcher, and Perugino 
wooden ? Yet who shall conceive the delicate min¬ 
istry to human happiness of all the lovely pictures 
and the noble statues ? There are imperfect roses 
whose scent breathes all the summer back, nor 
would they do more were every petal fresh. He 
is much to be pitied whose regret at the imperfect 
leaf prevents his enjoyment of the perfect odor. 

At last Lady Franklin’s long watchings are over. 
The secret so long locked up in frozen seas escapes. 
The dream of an upper ocean, calm and open, sup¬ 
plied with food and flowing around the pole, dis¬ 
solves. The adventurers among the icy ribs of the 
earth return; only a few ships remain among the 
icy wastes. But stranded forever and ever upon 
a desert more dreadful than that of the tropics, the 
bones of brave men bleach in the cold gloom of 
eternal winter. 

The Northwest Passage is discovered, and Sir 
John Franklin is dead. We have all read those 
early books. We have all hung enchanted upon 
Captain Franklin’s story and Captain Parry’s. To 
our young imagination they were hardly less myth¬ 
ical than Ajax and Achilles. Who of us supposed 
t hat, after the fen-or of youthful fancy had declined, 
he should read in the cold columns of newspapen 
that the heroic voyager had died at what we may 
well call his post ? 

It seems a life wasted; a bitter sacrifice to a use¬ 
less curiosity. At best, what could have come of 
it ? Now that it is known, who is the better for 
it? The problem is solved. Men and money, brave 
men, in a world where heroes are rare, have been 
sacrificed in the solution. But there is another 
view to which we have once alluded. Human he¬ 
roism grappled with a problem, the solution of 
w hich increased the store of human knowledge. Is 
it not fine that it did not let go ? Is it not noble 
that man could not be finally conquered by cold, 
nor ice, nor desolation; but wrested from the lonely 
pole its secret, and scorned the danger of the effort? 
In this moment, while none but churls can harshly 
speak of Franklin, we can point to this as the result 
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of all Arctic adventure, that it is another proof of 
the untiring persistance of human heroism. It was 
not merely Quixotic. Nobody supposed we should 
get tea and sugar sooner. But here was something 
in geography that we did not know—and every 
thing is worth discovering. Every body is more a 
man for Franklin, and M‘Cl ure, and Kane. For 
the same reason that “ man’s inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn,” does each brave 
aim of every man touch every other man with pride 
and pleasure. 

Arctic exploration is now, undoubtedly, forever 
over; but it is not enough, nor does it td& the whole 
story, to call it foolhardy. Respectable men, in 
warm coats and comfortable offices, draw their div¬ 
idends, put on their India-rubbers, and go safely 
home to bed. They take the evening paper with 
their tea or their wine, and read of Franklin’s fete. 
In eight of such men out of ten the chief foeling is 
a kind of contemptuous pity that any man should 
go on such a fool’s errand. And yet—for here is 
the moral—the spectacle of heroism displayed in 
one such career as that of Franklin, is worth more 
to mankind at large—not to his family, who want 
the dividends—than the life of our friend in the 
warm coat multiplied by a hundred. 

Our American explorer, Dr. Kane, is the only 
one who now remains among the primeval ice. He 
la followed by the hopes of two nations, and by the 
respect of the world. We owe to him, in his Grinr* 
neli Expedition , the clearest account of the grim 
realities of the Pole. May he return to us suecess- 
ful and well. He will not, indeed, bring news of 
Sir John Franklin, as he hoped; but let him bring 
himself, fresh from his manly endeavor, and we 
shall all be gainers by the return we hail. 

We have had our Chair wheeled up to the new 
Opera-House, and although all our friends who 
happen in of a morning have seen it, there will be 
many with whom wo converse, who have not seen 
it, and who will be glad to hear of it. 

It is very large, very heavy, perhaps clumsy, 
very brilliant, and, in general effect, despite the 
quarrel with details, very festal and handsome. 
Compared with any foreign opera-house, it is ex¬ 
tremely gay. The sagacious complain that the 
heavy columns intercept too mnch view of the 
stage; and there is some truth in the complaint, 
for from the boxes at the back of the second tier, 
the eye falls down a precipice of seats, and dodging 
about the massive columns, catches glimpses of the 
singers. The shape of the house is unpardonable. 
Nothing can excuse an architect for building a 
house, designed as an auditorium for certain spec¬ 
tacles upon a stage, in such a manner that, from 
many parts of the house the stage is not visible. 
It Is the same kind of mistake as if he were to 
build a dwelling-house, aud have the ceilings of the 
rooms so low that he could not stand in them. It 
is mere stupidity. 

The house is very high, and the steep pitch of 
•very tier toward the front displays the audience 
to the most brilliant advantage. It is much super¬ 
ior to all foreign theatres in this respect. The 
boxes of the Italian opera-houses are literally 
boxes. They are entirely separated from the ad¬ 
joining boxes, so that each is a room by itself. 
This is a charming social arrangement, because a 
party can talk and laugh without disturbing others. 
But it destroys the effect of what is called “ the 
bouse.” On the other hand, it offers a gallery of 


single pictures, for a beautiful woman, beautifully 
dressed, and sitting in the front of such a box, re¬ 
lieved by the dark background, tells more to the 
eye than a mass of fine toilets. 

These things are to be considered in the case of 
every opera-house, for the epera is a social institu¬ 
tion as well as a matter qf art. One great defect 
in our new house, and it will undoubtedly prove 
a bar to its perfect success, is the difficulty of access 
to the various parts of the house. The seats are so 
closely packed, and the passages so few, that where 
you sit you must remain, or put all your neighbors 
to the greatest inconvenience. Originally there 
was no passage down the centre of the parquette. 
There was an unbroken line of fifty seats, and if 
you chanced to have taken the middle seat, you 
were compelled to disturb twenty-four persons be¬ 
fore you could reach it. Such parsimonious and 
mean mistakes as this-^this desperate American 
effort to blend elegance and economy, incline the 
spectator to a harsh judgment of the whole. In a 
house of the scope, and splendor, and intention 
which this has, there should have been the utmost 
facility offered for moving about, and in every way 
the social convenience should have been considered. 
We will only distantly allude to the seats that fly 
at a man’s coat skirts like Cerberus. 

With all these complaints, and with all allow¬ 
ance for the satire upon “ gingerbread,” and “ pa¬ 
pier-mache,” and u gilt,” it can not be denied that 
the whole effect of the new house is spacious, fes¬ 
tive, and elegant. And when, as in Semiramide , 
there are carefully-considered costumes, and well- 
painted scenery, and a stage covered with a crowd 
of priests, soldiers, and people, the spectacle is more 
superb than any thing we have ever seen in the 
country. We take the first night of SemiramuU 
to have been the most brilliant opera evening in 
America. 

For some reason the audience is not enthusiastic. 
Grisi is received coldly, and many of her grandest 
points fall unacknowledged, if not unrecognized. 
“ I expected to find them cold,” she is reported to 
have said, “ but I find them icy.” Perhaps it is 
the splendor of the place which restrains the ap¬ 
plause, or is it that there is some disappointment 
with the singers ? 

It should have been remembered that we had 
heard the best of the time. Jenny Lind, Alboni, 
and Son tag, had all sung to us; and the moderate 
success of the latter should have taught the friends 
of Grisi that her triumph was not entirely secure. 
There are comparisons drawn doubtless between 
her voice and Jenny Lind’s and Alboni's. It is 
remembered that Alboni sang quietly at the Broad¬ 
way and at Niblo’s, without any flourish, and with 
no imitation of a former excitement. It is not 
forgotten that we heard the delicious vocalization 
of Sontag at Niblo’s for a long season. To surpass 
these, and to fill with enthusiasm an immense 
house at an ftnmense price, demanded something 
more than Grisi, fine as she yet is, and Mario, 
although now in his prime. The result shows that 
this is so. There was a Jenny Lind party, a Son- 
tag party, an Alboni party; but where is the Grisi 
party ? She has created no enthusiasm, she has 
not crowded her houses, she has not borne us away 
with furore; and yet she has sung as only Grisi 
can now sing. She has been the Norma that only 
Grisi con be. She has been Semiramis, with Assy¬ 
rian grandeur; and Lucrezia , with Venetian splen¬ 
dor. In her and Mario, and Susini, we have had 
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an opera troupe with which no other ever among 
us is to be named, and there has been really less 
demonstration of pleasure than in the days of 
Benedetti and Truffi. They have sung to us in a 
house remarkable for its exquisite power of trans¬ 
mitting the airiest sound—a house which for size 
and effect is among the best in the world, and our 
hearts have pined for As tor Place and the departed 
delights of song. 

We can not but feel that if these singers go to 
the South they will find their laurels blooming 
again, and learn that even on this side of the sea 
there can be the warmest appreciation of what is 
best in its kind. The ardor of sympathy which 
they sought here in vain will there enclose them 
like a warm atmosphere, and secure them the con¬ 
fidence which conquers success. Even here, as the 
cold winter settles gloomily around our Chair, we 
can hear in fancy the warm shouts and prolonged 
murmur with which our more susceptible and im- 
l>etuous Southern neighbors express their delight. 
The theatre is thronged by the lovely, languid 
Creole beauties. A Spanish splendor lightens the 
boxes. There are flowers, lights, perfumes; a gay 
and graceful company, to whom the opera is dear, 
who love music as a part of life. The curtain rises, 
and as the house hushes and the warm scented air 
breathes in upon the Druidess, she moves to the 
front with a more nuyestic step; she culls the herbs 
with a more melancholy grace, and as she raises 
her voice to Casta Diva , there is a trembling ten¬ 
derness in its sweetness—for in thought she is 
across the ocean, in thought she renews her early 
and unquestioned triumphs; twenty years melt 
from her mind, from her eye, from her voice, and, 
touched by the warm magic of the South, the 
priestess dreams she is in Paris, and forgets forever 
the boreal climate of Irving Place. 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

We seize our gossip as we can; sometimes sift¬ 
ing the journals, and coaxing from them enough 
of dainty paragraphs to furbish into record; and 
again, availing ourselves of some kindly ob¬ 
server, who tells ns, lctterwise, what has ruled 
the European tongue and thought. To such an 
observer, who has spent the season past in Conti¬ 
nental rambles, we are indebted now; and we give 
up our pages to his careless but good-natured pen, 
which thus epitomizes the European summer and 
autumn: 

“ Mr DEAR H-, 

14 You thought that, in these war times, I should 
have a dull summer in Europe; that people would 
wear gloomy feces and keep themselves within 
doors; that tho hotels would be empty, and the 
roads untravelcd. You never were more mistaken 
in your life. First of all, our own countrymen 
have been swarming, not only in the cities, but at 
the springs, and by Lake Geneva, and in tho Py¬ 
renees ; and even in my way, by drazy diligence 
from Florence to Mantua, there were two lean men, 
in black dress-coats, from some court township of 
Illinois, who chewed tobacco, and wore satin waist¬ 
coats! 

“ I wish I had come to Europe in those old days 
when the voyage made a man’s reputation at home, 
and he was looked up to always after as a kind of 
Nestor, who knew all about pictures and archi¬ 
tecture, and delivered opinions, ex cathedra , which 
were quoted, and regarded as authority. I re¬ 
member meeting with a prim single lady of this 


stamp when I was a lad, who was the wonder of a 
large neighborhood, and who at every evening 
party told a story of having been robbed by brig¬ 
ands, and of going up to the Montanvert under 
circumstances of danger from precipices and ava- 
lanches ( which made her a heroine. How I envied 
that woman! 

“ There is no hope now of any thing of the sort; 
or if there were, ten chances to one your next door 
neighbor, who is a clergyman, and has traveled 
for the bronchitUy can correct your statements, and 
draw off half the wonder upon himself. Even the 
milliner Wbmen are beginning to come over to boy 
their ribbons, and to get a ‘fall’ style of hats. 
Paris is not so much as New York or Philadelphia 
used to be in the old days; and the tailors in the 
metropolitan city of the French will give yon his 
prices in dollars—American currency. 

“ In feet the man who can not talk about Baden, 
and Aix-la-Chnpclle, and Hombonrg, nowadays, 
currently, can make no pretensions to mode what¬ 
ever. I can remember the time (you know the 
years don’t fail me) when a man was pointed out 
of by-standers, at evening gatherings and other- 
wheres, as one who had traveled abroad. Who 
thinks of such niaiseri* now ? Who can win repu¬ 
tation by a European tour—least of all, if he for¬ 
gets himself so far as to plume himself upon it; or 
(still worse) to print the story of it ? 

“ Mrs. Stowe’s was, indeed, an exceptional mat¬ 
ter; and people had to learn how tho maker of 
the Uncle Tom story was feted, and how the eyes 
which had seen such fearful things across the Ohio 
river, at Cincinnati, would look at the Duke of 
Sutherland’s castaway tenantry. 

“And this reminds me—of what you have pos¬ 
sibly seen—that some good British democrat stout¬ 
ly denies all which the authoress says of the good 
management of the Sutherland estates, and appeals 
to personal observation as proof against the good 
report which Mrs. Stowe received from the town- 
factor of the Duke. 

“ At all events, it would have been more satis- 
fectoiy if the good woman in the 1 courts’ had In¬ 
dulged in a little inquisitive chat with the Scottish 
cottagers themselves, instead of receiving all her 
information under the rose-colored lights of the 
Sutherland Palace in London. There is enough 
of evil with us to be sure; but, God knows, it’s not 
all the evil in the world. 

“For the novelty of the thing, I have myself 
broken barley bread w ith stout Lancashire reap¬ 
ers, who told me a deal of hardnesses received, and 
labors unrequited. And as for the English miner*, 
their woes are crying over the world. 

“ But I began to talk of travel, and the war. 
One thought that money would be sparingly spent, 
and that the tokens of luxury and of extravagance 
would grow rarer; but the signs are quite other¬ 
wise ; and railway carriages and Continental inns 
were never so thronged as during the season whoee 
last leaves are now whistling m the November 
winds. What think you of a night passed in the 
diligence, for want of quarters, even in so well- 
conducted a town os that of Geneva? Yet so it 
was—not a chamber was to be found far or near; 
and for a fee, the Swiss conductor left me snuggled 
in the corner of the coup6 which brought me from 
Berne. At Vevay it w as nearly as bad; and the 
great inn by the lake was turned almost into an 
American barrack. And let me tell you that the 
quarters one falls into thereabout have very much 
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to do with the enjoyment of the scenery. You 
will scarce believe it when I tell yon, that only 
one hotel in the whole town of Vevay has a good 
look upon the water and the mountains; and that, 
failing of lodgings here, you ore condemned to 
some dingy quarter, whence you look on courts 
begrimined with mud, with only women in sabots 
to entertain your eye, and the chase of myriad fleas 
to entertain your thought. 

“ Such was my bitter experience on as bright a 
Sunday as ever broke upon the lake of Leman—or 
xather would have been, if I had not resolutely 
shaken the dust of the town from my shoes* and 
coquetted with the morning in the pleasant orch¬ 
ards which lie between Yevay and Montreux. You 
have seen the spire of Montreux, in any chance 
view you may have had under your eye of Chillon 
and the upper end of the Geneva lake. It seems 
to sentinel the road which borders the water; but 
in reality it stands two hundred feet or more above 
it, upon a ledge of the west mountains, all fringed 
with green walnut trees, and here and there an 
aspiring poplar. From its inclosing yard yon look 
down on sloping vineyards and gardens, edged by 
the white ribbon of road which skirts the lake, 
and winds on by Chillon, and Yilleneuve, and Aix t 
through the sombre upper valley of the Rhine. 

“ There are sermons out of doors in Switzerland; 
at, indeed, I think there are every where else where 
mountains are high, and water glancing in their 
shadows. Mont Blanc was my preacher that morn¬ 
ing ; his pnlpit was the other-side of the lake; his 
head was white as snow, and stood out boldly 
against the blue of the church ceiling, which was 
arched over in the form of a dome, and a few clouds 
of incense were floating below. A company of 
church elders, in the shape of Savoyard mountains, 
very much battered with years, and with faces 
seamed over, and shaggy eyebrows sprinkled with 
white, supported the preacher, and filled np the 
east end of the church. There was a baptismal 
font between them and myself, which caught a rich 
blue reflection from the ceiling of the church, and 
mirrored the hoary head of the preacher. The 
people Of twenty towns thereabout, lying along the 
aides of the hills above Yevay, attended church 
with ran; and a few steeple bells ringing together 
made a solemn chorus for the service. It lasted 
until the incense-bearers dosed the doors on the 
Savoyard elders, and on the stately preacher. But 
a bright gleam of sunshine in the west announced 
that the service would be repeated the next day. 
Indeed, a worshipful man may find perpetual serv¬ 
ice among those valley which divide the Alps. 
That very night which curtained the Sabbath cere¬ 
mony I just now told yon of, gave me the hearing 
of a great psalm-gust, the like of which belongs to 
no cathedral choir, and no organ loft bat Nature’s. 

“ I was upon the heights of the Dent de Jaman, 
which, like a jagged tooth, is rooted in the mount¬ 
ains that hang over the northwest skirt of Leman. 
It is not so high bnt that the turf grows green to 
within a hundred fret of its summit; then a bold 
cliff rises, with ledges for trailing wild flowers, that 
fling out odors only to the birds who live in the 
tops of the fir-trees. 

44 1 had gone up the path which winds thither 
late in the day; and the villagers who have their 
hamlets nearest told me it was too late to cross the 
mountain, and that darkness would overtake me 
in the wild pasturage slopes. So I found a home 
for the night in a little chalet, which was one of 
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perhaps half a score that stood perched on a pla¬ 
teau of green upon a shoulder of the mountain, two 
thousand feet above the lake, in whose edge the 
great chotean of Chillon hang floating like a paint¬ 
ed toy. 

“ The good woman of the chalet stewed me a 
slice from the hadhch of smoked mutton that hung 
to the rafters of her house, while I sat under the 
walnut trees, listening to the tinkle of the bells 
upon the necks of browsing goats, and looking 
across upon the gaunt Savoyard mountains, half 
hidden by cloud patches, and blotched here and 
there with reflections of the red sunset. 

41 They told me as evening darkened, and I had 
finished my supper of mutton, that a storm was 
coming, though from what quarter I oould not tell. 
Those mountain people see signs in straws; and they 
promised me a wet foot-way on the morrow, though 
it seemed to me that the clouds grouped lazily over 
the heights as if no frolic was in them. 

“A burst of thunder woke me at ten; but I 
dropped asleep again, and may have remained in 
my doze for two hours, when there was a rattling 
of my chamber-door, and my hostess came, in a 
loose tmdress, and screaming to me to get up at 
once, as the chalet was in terrible danger, rushed 
out of the room as hastily as she had entered. 

44 There was no light for me bat the fearful gleam 
of the lightning, which lit np the narrow slopes of 
the hills r and shone by streams on the distant snow- 
mountains of Savoy. Blaze and thunder came to¬ 
gether in dazzling crashes; and the clouds seemed 
breaking on the very tree-tops. 

44 I hurried on my dothes, and went oat upon a 
little balcony of the chalet, which was partially pro¬ 
tected by the broad-eaved roof. Below, and not 
ten yards from the house, was a fierce torrent raging 
every moment nearer and nearer, and bringing 
down rocks, and broken trees, and debris of har- 
I vests from the highlands above. The evening 
before there had been not even a brook where a 
river was now foaming over the bed of the mount¬ 
ain pathway. As the blazes of lightning flamed 
in the sky, I could see the wretched villagers 
grouped upon the knolls, on either side of the fierce 
torrent, watching its progress, or making such fee¬ 
ble barricades as they could to divert it from their 
homes. 

“ Upon the nearer side there were only my host¬ 
ess and two brown-faced herdsmen. The poor wo¬ 
man stood wringing her hands, and crying out to 
the aeighbors to save her home. But the bravest 
of chose who were looking on would not have dared 
to cross the torrent; or could they have come over,, 
little could have,been done for the protection of the 
chalet A green knoll, which was fast washing 
away by the force of the water, still diverted the 
current from the foundation walls of the chalet. 
The barrier might hold out on hour longer; if it 
went wholly, there was no hope for the chalet in 
which I had taken up my night quarters. 

44 To add to the poor woman’s distress, has hus¬ 
band was with his flock upon a higher slope of the 
mountains, where the storm seemed even fiercer. 
The neighbors had seen the bodies of sheep and goats 
go floating down in the wreck of the torrent. The 
poor herdsman himself might be in danger. From 
time to time, moreover, there was heard the crash 
of trees and of timbers from below, telling dreadful 
stories of wrecked chalets further down* 

44 1 shall never forget the grouping of the peasants, 
men, women, and children, upon the other side of 
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this storm-torrent, shouting and running here and 
there, as the gleams of lightning played over the 
frightened crowd. Beyond, too, and beyond the 
trees which glittered in the blaze and the wet, 1 
could see the heights of the snow-mountains upon 
the other side of the Lake of Geneva, shining for a 
moment, as they shine by dav,\md then buried in 
the rain and the night. The lake itself, too, caught 
pale gleams of lightning, and showed a surface 
foaming with the storm. 

“ With my Mackintosh thrown over my shoulders, 
and my felt hat dripping streams, I passed an hour 
looking on anxiously as the rest. After this the 
storm happily abated its force. The torrent grew 
less angry in its flow; the chalet of my hostess was 
out of danger. I left the mountain people grap¬ 
pling with the timbers which still came down with 
the current; and, to the lullaby of thunder echoing 
still among the mountains, and dying away in 
hoarse murmurs on the lake below, I fell asleep 
once more. 

41 And this w r aa the mountain-psalm I told you of. 

“ When morning came, the sun was as soft as a 
valley summer; but the wreck of the fields and the 
crops was terrific. Whole acres of what was smil¬ 
ing greensward the night before, were now swept 
away. Uprooted trees lay across the paths; and 
often the paths themselves were gone; and I was 
compelled to grope my way through the muddied 
bottom of a ravine, which the storm of a single 
night had furrowed in the hills. 

“It was what they call a cloud-break in the 
mountains; and as offering something different 
from the everyday journalings of a foot-traveler in 
Switzerland, I have thought it worth my while to 
jot it down for you. 

“ After this, shall I say any thing of the peals from 
the great organ of Friburg, which I listened to, 
two days after, and which are reckoned the loudest 
that come from any church instrument of Central 
Europe? The storm (as the organist played it) 
would have been grand, had it not come so near 
the greater one of my night in the chalet. I fear 
I hardly did justice to the organist of Friburg; I 
know I paid him his fee as if he had not earned his 
money. 

“ The diligence which goes from Vevay to Berne, 
stops a half hour at Friburg, and the passengers 
dine there. Lake all stage-coach meals, this is a 
very hurried one; and had I not * booked 1 myself 
in advance, and dined at my leisure, I am sure I 
should have added to my dyspepsia by the diligence 
dinner at Friburg. As it was, I amused myself 
with the hurry of the coach people, when the con¬ 
ductor gave the word to set off, leaving a fat French 
lady and a cool couple of English travelers in the 
heat of dessert. As you go out of Friburg, on the 
way to Berne, there is a swinging bridge of iron 
cables to be passed over, which hangs some two 
hmfdred feet above a ravine, and shakes with the 
weight of a diligence in a way to scare nervous peo¬ 
ple exceedingly. 

“ Now we had but half got over this tremulous 
roadway, when the cool English couple came shout¬ 
ing after, followed by the fat French lady, who had 
seized upon a half-emptied bottle of wine, gesticu¬ 
lating and puffing in a way that put all the diligence 
company in a roar. 

“ The coachman cracked his whip; the English¬ 
man and wife screamed in terrible French phrase; 
the fat lady brandished her bottle threateningly; 
the bridge undulated more and more under the 


quickened step of the horses; nor did the comedy 
end nntil the conductor ordered the coachman, to 
draw up upon the other side of the ravine. 

44 And here again there was an unexpected trou¬ 
ble ; the English woman was 4 booked* for a place 
beside her husband in the banquette upon the top 
of the diligence; there was no ladder by which she 
could mount; she tried the wheel and a 4 boost* of 
the conductor; but it was in vain. The husband 
mounted before her and tried the effect of a lift; 
but she was too heavy. 

44 4 But, my dear, you must get up,* said the hus¬ 
band. 

44 4 But, my dear, I can't , 1 said the woman in de¬ 
spair. 

44 4 But, my dear, make an effort.* 

44 4 But, my dear, I have 1 , (crescendo). 

44 In short, the matter could only be arranged by 
an amicable compromise with some of the parties 
inside, by which the unfortunate English lady was 
separated from her hnaband until the next stage. 

44 By virtue of the change, I found myself brought 
into near neighborhood of the fat lady, who had 
made good her short dinner by bearing off the bot¬ 
tle of wine. She was eloquent in her denunciations 
of the thieving propensities of hotel-keepers; it was 
all an arrangement, she was satisfied, with the con¬ 
ductor, by which people, after paying, should be 
despoiled of their dinner. For her own part, she 
was not to be abused in that way; she always made 
amends for a hurried dinner (as one might have 
judged from her rotund figure). If she preferred 
chicken, she took chicken; if wine, she took wine: 
and here drawing gracefully a little patent-leather 
cup from her reticule, she poured out a glass, and 
drank it off as composedly as she could have dont 
at the table of our host. 

44 1 like these little diligence meetings of travel; 
they open a world of character to the eye; they 
put an edge on one’s habit of observation; they 
make droll memories for after-dinner laughs at a 
home table. But it is all passing away, you know. 
Even in Switzerland they have a project of 4 tap¬ 
ping the Alps’ with a railway tunnel. The engin¬ 
eers are out. Their crimson bunting is flying on 
the heights. The subscription-books are open at 
Basle. 

44 They talk of a ten-mile tunnel not far away 
from the Pass of St. Bernard; and the road is to 
wind along the Upper Rhone, between the sombre, 
death-like cliffs, and among the wretched cretins 
and goitres of Sion, and afterward to burrow under 
the hospice, and to bring its convoy to day again 
in sight of Aosta and the beautiful and decrepit 
Italy. 

44 But, thank Heaven, years must slip before this 
work is done; and you will have time to beat your 
mule by moonlight, on the zigzag path that con¬ 
ducts to the hospitable door of the monks, before 
the monks and the dogs are driven away from their 
mountain employ. 

44 Among the on dits of the Swiss summer, is the 
rumer of the imprisonment of an American travel¬ 
er, who was arrested and confined on suspicion of 
being no less a personage than the ubiquitous Maz- 
zini. It would appear that the subject of the mis¬ 
take was not so far flattered by the error as to rest 
contented with the dungeon durance; and in addi¬ 
tion to our other diplomatic negotiations, we have 
now afoot the claims for false imprisonment upon 
the Helvetic Republic. It would be odd indeed if, 
some fine day, the Cyane, or some such vessel, should 
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be dispatched up the Rhine, for the blockade of 
Basle and the Alpe! 

“ When I was at Chamouni, people were talking 
of the new ascent of Mont Blanc by an English 
lady, the third who ever accomplished this task; 
and who did it (the guides said) without flurry or 
fatigue. Albert Smith has, I see, alluded to the 
matter in a complimentary way, in his closing lec¬ 
ture-room 1 ascent’ for the season, and interested 
his auditors by announcing the fact that the intrepid 
woman had honored him that evening with her 
presence. Of course all eyes were turned to the box 
of honor (formed by a Swiss window in the chalet 
that fronts the scene), when the blushing lady re¬ 
ceived the applause of the evening. 

“ The romantic danger that of old belonged to the 
ascent seems now wholly to have gone by; people 
speak of it only (at Chamouni) as an expensive and 
doubtful gratification: expensive, because a dozen 
guides must be well tempted with fees; and doubt- 
fhl, because a clear evening in these high neighbor¬ 
hoods may be followed by mist and darkness. 

“ The lady in question reported a charming view; 
and so did a young English traveler who repeated 
the journey a fortnight after. And if one may judge 
from what meets the eye in looking from the lesser 
height of the Breven, the view must be grand in¬ 
deed. I suspect that, by dint of cordage and lad¬ 
ders deposited here and there in safe nooks of the 
rocks, they will arrive in time at an easy way of 
carrying people of tender nerves to the top of the 
monarch; and when that day comes, and supplies 
of the white Neuchatel or of MoSt are frequent, I 
may be myself tempted to hazard the visit. 

“There are springs, you know, in Switzerland; 
and they have had, the summer past, their usual 
flow of—salts and of people. But they are gener¬ 
ally of the cast of St. Ronan's Well—gone-by places, 
whose lamentable history is writ, not by Scott, but 
by stories of gray moss and lichen, on crumbling 
roofs. Yet they are curious enough places to visit, 
to see what kind of invalid race still clings to the 
traditionary virtue of the mountain waters. First 
of all there is St Gervais, which you reach by go¬ 
ing to the right a little way off from the traveled 
track which leads people from Geneva to Chamouni. 
It is a wild cleft in the mountains, with a long¬ 
sided house dismally shaded by the reeking cliffs, 
and faint, pale garden grounds lingering around it, 
under the short play of a mid-day sun. Decrepit 
old men and women go there to drink in health and 
strength; gay young Swiss bourgeois people too, in 
the mirth of new matrimony, wander to St. Ger- 
vais for honeymoon quietude, and for undisturbed 
strolls in the mountain paths which lead high up 
on the hills that shadow the springs. 

“ Riotous young fellows with knapsacks, singing 
German songs over their after-breakfast Alten- 
heimer, clink their glasses at the table of mine host 
of the St. Gervais, and plot hair-brained scrambles 
to the glaciers that gleam, cold and grim, atop the 
St. Gervais mountains* 

“ It is a place withal, to visit once, but not to 
linger at, unless you would replace dyspepsia with 
Theumatic twinges and the blue devils. 

“ On the Simplon road again (or a little way off 
from it to the left), is the queer 4 spring’ place of 
Leuk. Every body has heard of it, and a great 
many have passed through the town, on their way 
across the wild pass of the Gemmi, which rises 
straight up the rocks within a league of the water¬ 
courses which give renown to Leuk. The notice¬ 


able thing (medicinally) about the springs is their 
warmth; and they gush as warm from the earth as 
an egg-boiling pot, and go steaming and vaporing 
through the little village on either side the road, 
in a way quite curious to behold. 

44 When I first saw the phenomenon, I thought 
all the town world had just emptied their kettles; 
but presently I saw a group of stout-armed women 
at a village trough—all steaming—washing their 
foul linen in the kettle-water of nature’s furnishing. 
One wonld think washing might be cheap; but my 
bill of the Leuk-Baden says—no. 

44 The bath-houses are matters worth seeing: 
people go to them, not to bathe, but to took . The 
physicians prescribe variously, as ages or constitu¬ 
tions van-, three and four, and even five hours. 
And people make a frolic of the healing, and wear 
coquettish water-gowns, and have floating tables 
round them, and sit in conclave, buried to their 
chins, and chatting, and doing needle-work, and 
reading newspapers, and drinking cherry-rum 
punches. 

44 Aqueer place, very, is Leuk. 

44 Then there is a Swiss Baden not far away from 
Zurich, a very pretty place indeed, with a sweet 
valley and fresh streams of water in it, and high 
green bills towering about it, from whence, looking 
off in fine weather, you can see that glorious array 
of white mountain heights which are before your 
eyes at Zurich. It is a charming place to linger at, 
with unobtrusive people in the great spring house, 
who allow you to 4 gang your own gate,’ and meet 
you in the hill paths with a kindly look of recogni¬ 
tion. By a charming bit of railway—the only bit 
Switzerland yet boasts of—you can go from this 
village to the laughing shores of Zurich, and eat 
such a dinner at the Hotel Baur as would delight 
a hungry man in the best city in the world. 

44 If you come, be sure and take lodgings in the 
house that sits in a garden on the very edge of the 
lake. Such a place for saunter as it is—that gar¬ 
den—with the mountains all stretching in crystal 
chain before you, and the flowers flaming and scat¬ 
tering perfume at your elbow, is not found other- 
wheres in Europe 1 

44 One more 4 spring’ place of Switzerland I must 
not forget. You go there by the way of Constance, 
and the memory of the Constance martyrs. It lies 
near to Ragatz, in a German-talking country, far 
up a brook course, which they call the Tamina, and 
the baths are the 4 Baths of Pfeflere.’ You seem 
going out of the world when you go there, and 
wholly out when you arrive there. A little, nar¬ 
row char-a-banc road leads along the banks of the 
stream, through a dim ravine, all shaded by firs 
and dank foliage. Nor is there lack of danger to 
t sublime’ this one-horse drive, for your wheel frets 
here and there the edge of a precipice, beneath 
whteh, a hundred feet, the Tamina goes raging un¬ 
easily among the fallen rocks; and the hill-side, 
too, threatens every moment to dislodge black frag¬ 
ments of trap to crush you, or hurry you into the 
bottom of the defile. Jets of waterfalls race down 
in clefts, and spatter you with spray, and dive un¬ 
der deep culverts, and fall with a crash into the 
basin below. 

44 With such accompaniments, making very dreary 
music, you reach at last a moss-covered old build¬ 
ing, seated under the very shqplder of the rock 2 , 
and at the extreme end of the defile. The sun only 
reaches it two hoars of the longest days of snmmer, 
and it is damp winter there even in later August. 
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“A flew hopeful And hobbling Invalids move 
about the sunken floors of the hobgoblin house, 
like relics. They bathe thrice a day in wooden 
tabs, and the walls all reek with the drip of the 
cliffs and the year long shadiness. 

“ If you would see the springs, yon must take a 
lantern and a Mackintosh, and follow a wheezing 
guide into the heart of the mountain. A wild cleft 
makes the portal by which ydu enter. A crazy 
wooden staging makes your uncertain pathway. 
The Tamlna, raging and foaming, you see forty feet 
below you; and only a glimpse of sky through the 
cleft, a thousand feet above you. The sides are 
bare wall of dripping rock, and the path you walk 
on is only hung against the side by oaken brackets 
that quiver with your weight. As you go on, 
lantern in hand, the cleft narrows, so aS scarce to 
leave room for the crazy bridge. Still the Tamina 
is roaring forty feet below you; and the skylight 
is utterly shut off by the foliage on the top of the 
mountain. 

“ On you go, feeling your way on the slippery 
and shaking planks; the air full of the noise of 
rushing waters, and the darkness growing deeper 
and deeper. Presently you feel a puff of hot steam 
on your face that half blinds you. The guide takes 
yotir hand, steadies your footing, tells you to be 
bold, and fumbling at a padlock, unlocks a wooden 
door in the side of the cleft, and shows you the 
boiling source which supplies the bath tubs of the 
Pfeffers Hotel. 

“ He screams inyour ear to tell you of its warmth; 
the steam blinds you; the bats flap around the 
lanterns; the Tamina roars fearftilly, os you grope 
back to a sight of sky again, with a hearty feeling 
of gratitude. 

“ I took a bath at Pfeffers and a lunch; then I 
climbed the side of the gorge by a rude foot-path; 
and by the hour of sunset, was where I could see a 
mountain horizon thirty miles away. I would not 
advise hypochondriacs to go to the baths of Pfeffers. 

“ What a gay, lightsome change from all this, 
to the charming walks of Baden-Baden! And 
what a contrast with the hobgoblin people of 
Pfeffers, did the ladies make who sat at the table 
d’hote of the pleasant Hotel de Russie! 

“Of all the mid-Europe places to loiter In, 
through a season of sunny Idleness, give me Baden- 
Baden. People imagined (as I said) that the 
Summer’s war would take off the edge of its merri¬ 
ment, and the fullness fTom the houses; but the 
place was never merrier, and never fuller than 
through the season which closes with the great 
victory of Alma, and the fall of the Russian power 
in the Black Sea. 

“ There have been concerts (Alboni lending her 
great voice), and torchlight processions through 
the woods that clothe the hills, in honor of some 
princely fete; and there have been brilliant crowds 
at the tables of roulette and of trcnte et un (among 
them figuring the pale head and fine features of 
the unworthy son of the greatest Englishman of 
his rime); beside all, there has been the usual 
quantum of piquant gossip. Among the rest, they 
tell us of a chance marriage, which closed the 
season in true romantic fashion. The bride a 
widow; the groom a prince and millionaire (for a 
German). The last owned a pretty villa outside 
the town; a few miles of country road, often driven 
over, led to it. The widow, in company with 
cousins and other kin, chanced to pass it one day, 
early after her arrival 


“ She did not know its occupant, nor did she 
know the envious stories of the prince’s selfishness 
and of his misanthropy. Her companions were aa 
ignorant as she. They chatted, as they passed 
under the shadow of a pretty pavilion which 
crowned the garden gateway, of the taste which 
ruled the place, and of the enviable lot of whomso¬ 
ever might possess it. 

“ The widow (who was pretty) was loudest in 
her praises, and grew warm in her jealous zeal to 
know who might be the happy owner of such a 
suburban paradise. She ventured the suggestion 
that all of its parterres were wasted upon some 
lonely-living bachelor, who had no right thus to 
cut off the fairest part of humanity from a share in 
the beauties his wealth and taste had created. 

“The friends rallied her—the proprietor, con¬ 
cealed behind the curtain of his pavilion, overheard 
her. He watched her fine figure as the group 
moved on. He grew curious in bis turn. The 
voice was a charming voice; the motion was 
graceful; the dress was tasteful; he followed and 
traced the party unperceived to their lodgings. 

“ Through the ready vakt* de place he pressed 
his inquiries; he sought acquaintance; he showed 
the pretty widow the interior as well as exterior 
of his charming lodge without the town; and in a 
month, the quidnunc world of Baden was startled 
by the announcement that the Prince —was 
presently to marry the blooming Madame —, 
and the bachelor establishment without the town 
to receive a mistress. 

“ I give you the matter as it was told to me. 1 
know only that the villa — is a pretty one; and 
that blooming widows at the tables of Baden are 
neither rare nor coy; 

“ You know, perhaps, that our matter of ‘ex¬ 
cursion trains’ has found its way into European 
habit; and there are companies in Paris which ad¬ 
vertise (or did the summer past) to carry travelers 
to the Rhine, to allow them a week of driving 
about, upon certain given routes, and then to take 
them safely back to Paris, either by Brussels or 
Strasbourg, for a very moderate sum. Thousands 
have availed themselves of this the season past, 
and half the French travelers you met with in the 
railway carriages were under the charge of this 
guardian company. If the party was crushed, of 
course-nothing was to pay. 

“ A still wider excursion was projected, and, I 
believe, carried out, in virtue of which parties to 
the traveling compact were conducted, under the 
advices of an accomplished courier, to the Great 
Exhibition of Munich, were furnished with seats 
at the Opera two nights in the week, were carried 
over the Tyrol to Pragne—given a sight of Dres¬ 
den and the Elbe—furnished with meals and lodg¬ 
ings at the best hotels—offered free nse of the baths 
at Hombourg and Wiesbaden,-and landed again at 
their doors in Paris for a certain fixed sum, sur¬ 
prisingly small. 

“ Will not some enterprising, firm in your city 
take the matter up, and organize, next year, a Eu¬ 
ropean excursion, to take nervous people through¬ 
out England and France—clear their luggage—pay 
their bills—talk their French—provide their guides 
—see to their passports and purchases—for a smn 
known and measurable at the outset ? Could not 
bachelors be put down, for the belle season, at a 
thousand dollars apiece, exclusive of wines ? And 
ladies at two thousand, who were limited to five 
trunks and four bandboxes? 
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“ You know before this, of coarse, that Rachel, 
the great tragedienne, is certainly going to Amer¬ 
ica ; and what, pray, do you think of her probable 
•access ? Will people make her the fashion ? If 
not, I fear there is little hope for her; 

“ She is great to be sure, and always will be, 
while her vigor lasts; but it seems essential that 
auditors should have some reasonable knowledge 
of what a tragedian is saying. Will those whose 
ears are apt to catch French be enough to supply 
her with houses ? or will the ftiror be so great as 
to draw in those who know nothing of it ? 

M I saw, the other evening, a stout, sensible man 
(American), with a stout and (I dare say) sensible 
wife, leave their seats at the Theatre Francois, in 
the middle of one of her choicest performances, 
with a vacant air on their faces—as if their twenty 
francs had much better have gone for one of Lucy 
Hocquet’s hats. I fear there will be a good many 
Jobbers at New York who will stare vacantly on 
the plays their daughters may decoy them to. 

44 It is the fashion here, specially among the 
English, to decry Rachel’s performance df modern 
tragedy—as if the cold classicism.of Racine’s rhyme 
were all she should ever utter. I hope this sort of 
affectation will not belong to the newspaper writers 
with you J and that she will be appreciated most 
warmly where appreciation is most natural—in 
those plays which express passion in honest prose, 
and in the hearty language which French people 
use to-day. 

“ A spicy writer of the F&risftuiHetons deplores 
and condemns the action of Rachel, in going, for 
ever so short a time, among that * dollar-people, 
who made fools of themselves over Elssler and 
Jenny Lind, and who do not speak French. 1 

44 Can the paragraphist be aiming a blow at our 
diplomatic brotherhood? 

“ Another matter of mention you may have re¬ 
marked in the journals; it is the publication, day by 
day, of the life of 4 George Sand, 1 written by herself. 
The world was expecting in it a deal of scandal, and 
has been sharply on the look out for months past; 
but thus far she does not promise to gratify them. 
She writes, like all French people, in evident good 
humor with herself, and applies her subtle analytic 
power to the fathoming of her own passions and 
actions. Aside from this, and Lamartine’s new 
History of Turkey, there is nothing to put an ink- 
line about, in the whole range of Paris letters. 

44 The returning world (from the summer resorts) 
is now fairly back in its old place. Here and there 
signs of mourning for the dead in the Crimea are 
visible; bat oftenest these signs are confined to 
humble life and far-away homes in the provinces. 

44 The beau-mande of Paris does not furnish bat- 
tlo-heroes; and the only army-man of that class 
who is talked of now, is a young lieutenant, who 
Ham just startled all staid mammas by marrying a 
pretty actress of the VartiUs, 

44 The theatres, all of them, are frill in these 
coming wet nights of later autumn. Even the talk 
of Chantilly, where the English horses were worst¬ 
ed, is dying away in the mention of balls and of in¬ 
trigues. Flaming equipages have multiplied, and 
jockeys in blue and silver delight the maids and 
their masters. 

44 Country houses of England are frill of gay 
company, riotous with pheasant shooting and din¬ 
ners that last till midnight London is deserted, 
save of strangers; and there is little promise of 
returning gayety for a year to come—eo heavily 


hangs the war-list of slain and wounded upon the 
hearts and toe homes of thousands. 

44 But you, across the water, with your fevers, 
and cholera, and shipwrecks, and storms, and money 
crashes, have had your sorrows too; and the Euro¬ 
pean summer, take it all in all, has worn more con¬ 
stant gayety than the home one which he* broken 
on me in letters—Adieu.” 


(fiiitnr’B Cram 

December— ay, ay : Winter is upon us. Let 
not 44 the milk of human kindness” be frozen in our 
bosoms in this inclement season. As we sit by our 
cheerful fires, surrounded by all the comforts, if not 
the luxuries, of a great and rich city, let ns not for¬ 
get those who are suffering for the bare necessities 
of life. Let ns 44 give of our abundance” to the poor 
and needy, when even the Elements have made a 
league with Sickness and Poverty, to try them still 
further in the furnace of affliction! 

But, in the mean tone, let us not forget also toe 
blessings, the delights of Winter; for we would not 
be gloomy, with thq holidays so near at hand, and 
so many happy hearts awaiting them. Then there 
is sliding down hill, and sleigh-rides in the open 
country, with “ laughing girls and joyous boys” 
keeping time to the “sweet jargoning” of the 
prancing, foaming steeds: 

4t Hark the 1 cutters' with their bells: 

8Qver bells t chiming bells 1 > 

What a tale of merriment 
Their melody foretells, 

As they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 

In the frosty air of night, 

TUI the stars, that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a nebulous delight 
Keeping time—time—time. 

In a kind of runic rhyme. 

To the tlntlnabulation 
That so musically swells 
From the rhyming and the chiming of the hens." 

Yet, when the dim-blue hills rise afar in the cold, 
clear winter air; when He who “sendetli snow 
like wool, and scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes,” 
reminds us how Life has faded Into Death, and we 
see Nature herself in her winding-sheet; in all our 
thoughts, let us 44 Remember the Poor !” 


Here is a 44 bit of advice” to young ladies, set¬ 
ting forth how they may know whether a young 
gallant is really 44 courting” them, or only paying 
them “polite attentions.” The confounding the 
one with the other has been the source of much 
trouble, both before and since the era of Pickwick 
and Mrs. Bardell: 

“ A young man admires a pretty girl, and must ma nife st 
it He can't help doing so, for the life of him. The young 
Lady a tender heart, reaching out like vine-tendrils for 
something to cling to. She sees the admiration; is flat¬ 
tered; begins soon to love; expects some tender avowal; 
and perhaps gets so fer as to decide that she will choose *a 
white satin under thin gauze,' etc., at the very moment 
the gallant that she half loves is popping the question to 
another damsel ten miles off! 

“ Now the difficulty lies in not precisely understanding 
the difference between 1 polite attentions' and the tender 
manifestations of love. Admiring a beautiftil girl, and 
wishing to make a wife of her , are not always the same 
thing; and therefore It is necessary that the damsel should 
be upon the alert to discover to which class the attentions 
paid her by handsome and fashionable young gentleman 
belong. 
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“ First, then, if a young man greets 70a in a load, free, 
and hearty tone; if he knows precisely where to put his 
hat or his hands; if he stares you straight in the eye, with 
his own wide open; if he turns his back to you to speak to 
another; if he tells yon who made his coat; if he squeezes 
your hand; if he eats heartily in your presence; if he fails 
to talk very kindly to your mother; it; in short, he sneezes 
when you are singing, criticises your curia, or falls to be 
foolish in fifty ways erery honr, then don't fall in lore with 
him for the world 1 He only admires you, let him do or 
say what he will. 

“ On the other hand, if he be merry with every body 
else, but quiet with you; if he be anxious to see that your 
tea is sufficiently sweetened, and your dear person well 
wrapped up when you go out into the cold; if he talks very 
low, and never looks you steadily in the eye; if his cheeks 
are red, and his nose only blushes, it is enough. If he 
rompe with your sister, sighs like a pair of old bellows, 
looks solemn when you are addressed by another gentle- 
man, and in fact Is the most still, awkward, stupid, yet 
anxious of all your male friends, you may 1 go ahead,’ and 
make the poor fellow too happy for his skin to hold him! 

“Young ladies! keep your hearts in a case of good 
leather, or some other tough substance, until the 4 right 
one' is found, beyond doubt; after which you can go on, 
and love, and 4 court,* and be married, and happy, without 
the least bit of trouble.** 

We consider this advice so sensible, that although 
it is somewhat open to the charge of bluntness, we 
have no hesitation in pressing it upon the attention 
of our lady-readers. 

There will be few readers of “ The Drawer” but 
will go back in memory, as they peruse the beauti¬ 
ful lines which ensue, to the “ old clock that ticked 
against the wall” in the home of their boyhood. 
There are grace, simplicity, and pathos in the po¬ 
etry. We know not the author: 

“Oh! the old, old clock, of the household stock. 

Was the brightest thing, and neatest; 

Its hands, thongh old, had a touch of gold. 

And its chime rang still the sweetest; 

*Twas a monitor too, though its words were few, 

Yet they lived, though nations altered; 

And its voice, still strong, warned old and young, 
When the voice of friendship faltered: 

‘Tick! tick!* It said—‘quick, quick to bed, 

For ten I’ve given warning; 

Up! up! and go, or else you know. 

You’ll never rise soon in the morning!* 

44 A friendly voice was that old, old dock. 

As it stood in the comer smiling, 

And blessed the time with a merry chime. 

The wintry hours beguiling; 

But a cross old voice was that tiresome clock, 

As it called at day-break boldly; 

When the dawn looked gray o’er the misty way, 

And the earty air blew coldly: 

4 Tick! tick!’ it said— 4 quick out of bed. 

For five I’ve given warning; 

You’ll never have health, you’ll never have wealth. 
Unless you’re up soon in the morning!’ ■) 

“Still hourly the sound goes round and round, 

With a tone that ceases never; 

While tears are shed for bright days fled. 

And the old friends lost forever! 

Ifa heart beats On—though hearts are gone. 

Its hands still move—though hands we love 
Are clasped on earth no longer! 

‘Tick! tick!' it said—‘to the church-yard bed. 

The Grave hath given warning: 

Up! up! and rise, and look at the sides, 

And prepare for a heavenly morning!’ ” 

The following singular circumstance happened 
twelve years ago at the Astor House, in this city. 
It transpired at the time, and was published; but 
it seems to us well worthy of preservation among 
the annals of adroit crime: 


A gentleman suddenly missed his gold watch, 
which was worth to him more than it conld be to any 
body else, from association, it having been a family 
relic. He marveled much at its absence, for he knew 
he had only been in and oat of the office and reading- 
room of the hotel since he noted the hour by it 

In the hope ef recovering it, he offered a reward 
of fifty dollars for it in the daily newspapers of the 
city. The same day he received a note, saying that 
he conld have his watch by calling at a certain 
obscure house in the city. After some little hesita¬ 
tion, he resolved to go. The watch was too valu¬ 
able to him to be given up without at least this 
attempt to recover it. So he went. 

His tall at the door was promptly answered by 
a gentlemanly-looking person, who, in refdy to his 
inquiries, said that he had in his possession the ad¬ 
vertised watch, and that on payment of the offered 
reward he w ould deliver it up. The loser promised 
to pay the fifty dollars provided he was convinced 
the watch was his. It was exhibited, and the gen¬ 
tleman recognized it at once, paid the reward, and 
gladly placed the recovered treasure in its place in 
his vest pocket. As he was turning to g6 away, he 
remarked, 

“I am glad, as you may suppose, to get my 
watch back again, but I should really be pleased to 
know how you took it from me.” 

“ That I will inform you,” readily replied the pick¬ 
pocket. “ Do you remember holding an animated 
conversation with two other gentlemen in the read¬ 
ing-room of the Astor House on the morning you 
lost your watch ?” 

“ I do,” replied the loser. 

“Well, do you also remember that a gentleman 
who stood close by, left his newspaper, drew near, 
and finally engaged in the discussion?” 

“ Very distinctly,” replied the other; “ and also 
that he engaged in it with much warmth.” 

“Precisely,” continued the narrator; “and do 
you not remember thatrhe at one time, in his earn¬ 
estness, tapped yon two or three times on the left 
breast, thus f” (suiting the action to the word.) 

“Yes,” replied the gentleman. 

“ Then I took your watch,” said the other; and 
turning, shut the door and disappeared. 

The gentleman returned to the Astor, musing on 
this strange occurrence; and while relating it to 
some of bis wondering friends, was astonished to 
find that his watch was again missing! 

When the adroit knight of the nimble fingers de¬ 
scribed how he had once filohed from him his watch, 
he took it again! So the gentleman finally lost his 
watch, after having paid the thief the reward for its 
recovery. _ 


Here follows a retort, although it can hardly be 
called a “ retort courteous 

A mathematician being asked by a stout fellow, 
“ If two pigs weigh twenty pounds, how much 
will a large hog weigh ?” 

“Jump into the scales,” was the reply, “ and I’ll 
tell you in a minute!” 

The mathematician “ had him there!” 

“ I’ll lay you a small wager,” said one Ameri¬ 
can gentleman to another, as they were about en¬ 
tering a London eating-house together, “ that what¬ 
ever we may ask for, no matter what it may be, 
the waiter will say that ho has got it!” 

So they entered; and taking a box in one cor¬ 
ner, one of the Americans called out: 
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“Waiter!” 

And the waiter came. 

“ Waiter, have you any Meet-mc-ia-the- Willow- 
Glen? 11 

44 ‘ Willow-Glen ?’—yes, Sir,” and off he goes. 
Presently he returns with: 

“ That dish is hout, Sir, at present: hany think 
else you’ll ’ave, Sir ?” 

We mention this to show, that when the English 
satirize the Irish “ as below,” it would not be amiss 
for them to “ look at ’ome 

Nothing goes so much against the grain of an 
Irish waiter, as to confess ignorance upon any point 
under the sun. 44 I don’t know,” is a phrase he can 
by no means digest 

44 You have a table-d'hote in this hotel, have you 
not ?” said a gentleman at an Irish hotel to a wait¬ 
er, who presented himself bowing, napkin in hand, 
in answer to the summoning bell, 

44 Why, y-e-s, Sir—that is—yes, we have, Sir,” 
added the man boldly, determined to put a good 
face on the matter, but evidently making a desper¬ 
ate plunge in the dark. 

44 Is there one now f” 

“Oh, I dare say, Sir-—I’ll inquire. I’m sure 
an-ny thing you want you can have, Sir—always 
well supplied here , Sir.” 

“ But the table-d? hike t I suppose, is only in the 
summer?” 

“ Can’t exactly say what's the season—but we 
often have it— very often, Sir. I’ll speak to the 
landlord, or to the cook: perhaps it’s to-day you 
wish—” 

The guest started a little at the idea of the power 
attributed to him of forming a table-dhbte by his 
sole will and pleasure. 

“ What I wish to know,” he said, “ is whether 
there.is one now in the hotel, and at what hour, in 
case any of our party should like to join it.” 

This was too much for the poor waiter. He 
shuffled and evaded, but in vain. There seemed 
nothing for him to do but to admit the humiliating 
fact, that the word table-d'hote was Greek to him. 
After very many hard twistings of the napkin in 
his hand, and sundry hemmings and coughings, he 
•aid, with much reluctance: 

“Why, Sir, I really beg pardon. I—I—I of 
course know what you mean; but I don’t exactly” 
(with an extraordinary emphasis on the “ exactly”), 
“ I don’t quite exactly—that is to say—understand. 
I—” 

The gentleman extricated the poor waiter from 
embarrassment in a moment by explaining; but he 
couldn’t get over his mortification at having been 
forced to confess his ignorance of any thing; and 
departed from the room with considerable less im¬ 
portance than that with which he had flourished 
into it a few minutes before. 

If any one doubts that this is an entirely authen¬ 
tic anecdote, let him ask the next Irish servant who 
is in a position to feel his importance as connected 
with a restaurant or hotel, the reputation of which 
he supposes to rest upon his shoulders, and test its 
credibility. 

Betting, it has always seemed to us, is but a 
poor business at the best, if it is not somewhat too 
closely allied to gambling to be altogether a moral 
or defensible transaction. So that when we find a 
“ biter bitten” at this sort of game, we confess that 
we look upon the victim as not a subject for much 
commiseration. Here is a very laughable case in 


point; called, if you please, “ Charley Macaulay's 
Bet." It is an East India story, and old enough to 
be new to ninety-nine out of every hundred of our 
readers: 

. . . . “ At seven o’clock the dinner was served 
up, and a better one was never given in Calcutta; 
but as every pleasure must come to an end, so this 
excellent dinner was at last finished. The dessert 
was served up, and the hookahs began to emit their 
guttural notes. Many were the subjects broached 
and got rid of; many the toasts which enlivened 
the fashionable feast. 

“ At length, by the most skillful manoeuvring, 
and with infinite tact, Macauley brought the beauty 
of the new tables on the tapis. Every one admired 
them, and felt grateful to them for having so lately 
supported the rich dinner of their host. 

“ ‘ They are of the finest mahogany I ever saw,’ 
said Mjyor Briscoe. 

“ ‘ They are perfect,’ said another. 4 1 never saw 
any so well proportioned in my life. I must have 
some made like them.’ 

“ 4 They are too high,* chimed in Charley Mac¬ 
auley, with affected indifference—‘just a little too 
high. Don’t you think so, Gordon ?’ 

“ ‘ On ^the contrary,’ replied the host, 4 if any 
thing, I consider them a shade too low. 1 

44 4 You are mistaken, my dear fellow; I have an 
excellent eye, and I am sure I am right. No table 
should exceed two-feet-six, and these are at least 
one inch higher.’ 

44 4 You are in error; they are not more than two 
feet and a half.’ 

44 4 Don’t bet, James, don’t bet; for I am sure of 
the fact I tell you I can not be deceived; my eye 
is always correct.’ 

44 ‘ Not bet! If the tables were not my own, and 
consequently I should bet on a certainty, I’d lay 
you a lac of rupees that they are not more than 
thirty inches in height.’ 

44 4 Oh, if you are willing, I will make the bet; 
but remember, gentlemen, I tell you beforehand 
that I am certain of the fact. I say these tables 
are at least thirty-one inches from the ground.’ 

44 4 Done! for a lac of rupees I’ cried Gordon. 

44 4 Done!’ re-echoed Charley. 

“The wager was duly registered. A servant 
was ordered to bring in a yard-measure, when Mac¬ 
auley turned round with an air of triumph, and 
said: 

44 4 You may save yourselves the trouble of moas- 
qring!—ha! ha!’ and he chuckled with delight. 
4 1 warned you fairly that I bet on a certainty, so 
the bet must be binding, James.’ 

44 4 1 stand to my bet,’ said Gordon. 

44 4 Well, then pay me the money! I measured 
the tables this very morning while you were shav¬ 
ing, and here is their memorandum of height— 
thirty-one inches exactly!’ 

44 And the Colonel burst into a roar of laughter, 
as he produced his pocket-book with the memoran¬ 
dum in it. 

44 4 1 know you did,” said James; 4 1 saw you do 
so, in my looking-glass.’ 

44 The Colonel started. 

44 4 Yes, I saw you do k ; and as soon as you had 
gone away, knowing well your olyect, I had an inch 
sawed off every ley; so, for once, my very knowing 
friend, the tables are turned! 1 

“The roar that shook the table would have 
drowned N iagara. Charley Macauley left Calcutta 
the next day ten thousand pounds sterling poorer 
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fliftn he was the day he arrived; and, what was still 
worse, the very youngest ensigns in the array quiz¬ 
zed him about it forever afterward. Perhaps he 
was richer in the end, however, for it was his last 
bet | 

The sketch of stealing peaches, in a late “Draw¬ 
er,” has induced a correspondent to send us for 
preservation in the same “capacious receptacle,” a 
somewhat kindred story of “ Stealing Water-melons” 
which he cut from a newspaper many years ago. 
It was of a man who took great pleasure in having 
a neat garden. He had all kinds of vegetables and 
fruits earlier than his neighbors. But thieving 
boys in the neighborhood annoyed him; damaged 
his trees, trampled down his flowers, and “ hooked” 
his choicest fruit. He tried various ways to pro¬ 
tect his grounds; but his watch-dogs were poisoned, 
and his set-traps caught nothing but his fattest 
fowls or his most favorite cat. 

One afternoon, however, just at nightfall, he 
overhears a couple of mischievous boys talking to¬ 
gether, when one of them says: 

“What do you say, Joe?—shall we come the 
grab over them melons to-night ? Old Swipes will 
be snoring like ten men before twelve o'clock.” 

The other objected, as there was a high wall to 
get over. 

“ Oh, pshaw!” was the reply; “ / know a place 
where you can get over just as easy—know it like 
a book. Come, Joe, let’s go it!” 

The owner of the melon-patch didn’t like the 
idea of being an caves-dropper; but the conversa¬ 
tion so intimately concerned his melons, which he 
had taken so much pains to raise, that he kept 
quiet, and listened to the whole plan of the young 
scapegraces, so that he might make it somewhat 
bothersome for them. 

Ned proposed to get over the wall on the south 
side, by the great pear-tree, and cut directly across 
to the summer-house, just north of which were the 
melons. 

Joe was a clever fellow, who loved good fruit 
exceedingly, and was as obstinate as an ass. Get 
him once started to do a thing, and he would stick 
to it, like a mud-turtle to a negro's toe. The other 
didn’t care so much for the melons as for the fun 
of getting them. 

Now hear the owner’s story: 

“ I made all needful preparations for the visit: 
put in brads pretty thick in the scantling along the 
wall where they intended to get over; uncovered 
a large water-vat that had been tilled for some 
time, from which, in dry weather, I was accus¬ 
tomed to water my garden; dug a trench a foot 
deep or so, and placed slender boards over it, 
which were slightly covered with dirt, and juBt 
beyond them some little cords, fastened tightly, 
some eight inches from the ground. I picked all 
the melons I cared to preserve, leaving pumpkins 
and squashes, about the size and shape of melons, 
in their places.” 

The boys were quite right in supposing it would 
be dark, but they missed it a little in inferring that 
“ old Swipes,” as they called him, would be in bed. 
The old man liked a little fun as well as they; and 
when the time came, from his hiding-place he 
listened: 

“ Whist, Joe! don’t you hear something ?’* 

“I think that, very probably, they did; for 
hardly were the words uttered than there came a 
sound as of forcibly-tearing fustian. 


“ Get off my coat-tail!” whispered Joe. “ There 
goes one flap, as sure as a gun! Why, get off, Ned!” 

And Ned was off, and one leg of his breeches be¬ 
side; and then he was “ah”-ing and “oh”-ing, 
and telling Joe that he “believed there were nods 
in the side of the wall, for something had scratched 
him tremendously, and torn his breeches all to 
pieces!” 

Joe sympathized with hfan, for he said “half 
Ms coat was hanging up there somewhere I” 

They now started on, hand-in-hand, for Ned be¬ 
hoved that he “knew the way.” They had ar¬ 
rived a little beyond the trees when something 
went “ swash! swash!” into the water-vat. 

A sneeze ensues; then the exclamation: 

“Thunder! that water smells rather old!” 

Ned wanted to go home at once, but Joe was too 
much exeited to listen fora moment to such a pro¬ 
position. 

“ Never heard any thing about that cistern be¬ 
fore : the old fellow most have fixed it on purpose 
to drown people in. Curions, though, that we 
should both fall in it!” 

They now pushed on again for the melons. 
Presently they were caught by the cords, and 
headlong they went into a heap of briers and this¬ 
tles, and the like, which had been placed there for 
their express accommodation. 

“ Such a-gittin’ up-stairs!” muttered one. 

“Nettles and thistles! how they prick!” ex¬ 
claimed the other. 

They now determined to go on more cautiously. 
At length they arrived at “ the patch.” 

“ How thick they are, Joe! Come here! There’s 
more than a dozen fat ones right here!” 

And down they sat in the midst of them, and 
seemed to conclude that they were amply reward¬ 
ed for all their mishaps. 

“ Here, Jo,” said Ned, “take this musk-melon; 
isn’t it a rouser ? Slash into it!” 

“It cuts tremendous hard, Jim—Jim, it’s a 
squash!” 

“ No, it isn't, I tell you; it f s a new kind. Old 
Swipes sent to Rhode Island for the seed last 
spring.” 

“ Well, then, all I’ve got to say ia, that the old 
fellow got sucked in—that’s all!” 

“ I'm going to gouge into this water-melon: 
hallo! there goes a half a dollar! I’ve broke my 
knife! If I didn’t know it was a water-melon, I 
should say it was a pumpkin. Fact is, I believs 
it is a pnmpkin!” 

Wbat “ the boys” did besides, while the owner 
went to bis stable and unmuzzled the dog and led 
him into the garden, he “ couldn’t saythat they 
took long steps, the onion and flower-beds fully re¬ 
vealed in the morning. 

They had paid pretty dearly for the whistle. 
They had not tasted of a single melon; they had 
got scratched, had torn their clothes, were as wet 
as drowned rats, and half-scared out of their wits 
at the ravenous dog, and the apprehension of being 
discovered. 

The next night the owner of the melon-patch 
invited all the boys of the village, including “ Ned" 
and “ Joe,” to a feast of melons, on the principle 
of “ returning good for evil.” This circumstance 
changed the “ boys’ ” opinion of “ old Swipes,” and 
his melons were never disturbed again. 


There are many persons now living among us, 
who will remember the celebrated, or rather “ no* 
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torious” impostor, 44 Baron Von Haffknan, who was 
a barber in his own country, but who had the ad¬ 
dress to impose himself upon the community of 
New York as a nobleman of distinction, and who, 
to the no small mortification of many of our “ first 
families” afterward, was courted and feted accord¬ 
ingly- 

This sham nobleman once challenged one of our 
then citizens to mortal combat “ on the field of 
honorand the story of the transaction is well 
worth relating, for it carries with it, we think, an 
important moral. 

The 44 Baron” had lost his trunk in the North 
Elver, with all his letters of introduction; and con¬ 
sequently, until more came, his standing was not 
well ascertained. Some persons received him, 
while others denounced him; but this latter class 
tiie Baron, if he could get at them, was always 
ready to fight He knew very well that the 44 logic 
of kings” was also the best logic for impostors; and 
if any body thought his credentials were “ short 
weight,” he was ready to throw his pistols into the 
scale. 

In the case in question, Mr. J. R > whom 
“the Baron” met in a certain set where he had ac¬ 
cess, was famous for his good dinners, from which 
“ the Baron” was always invariably left out Weary 

of this, he called one day on Mr. R-, and spread 

his “ credentials,” such as they were, before him, 
by way of removing suspicions which he said he 
had heard expressed, and against which he made 
a labored argument He left his papers, and de¬ 
sired that they might be returned, with a note ex¬ 
pressive of the impression' which they had pro¬ 
duced. 

Mr. R - ■■ returned the papers in a blank en¬ 
velope. a The Baron” thereupon sent a challenge, 
which was left at the door, as if it had been an in¬ 
vitation to dinner. Mrs. R-—• opened the note, 
and immediately replied to it as follows: 

“Six—Your note Is received. My husband will not 
have any thing to do with yon, under any circumstance*; 
but whenever you produce official proof that you have 
been aid-da-camp to Marshal Blnober, I trill fight a duel 
with you myself l Mast E 

44 The Baron’s” business was very soon finished 
after this. It was not long before it transpired 
that he was the merest pretender, ixaving picked 
up the show and varnish of a gentleman in the so¬ 
ciety of those whom he served in the capacity of a 
menial! 

We have heretofore given in 44 The Drawer” one 
or two amusing experiments ofthe 44 Spiritual Rap¬ 
pers,” but nothing quite so laughable as the follow¬ 
ing experiment in Animal Magnetism, once on a 
time, in the 44 Old Dominion.” Listen to the dia¬ 
logue between the 44 operator’' and his audience: 

Mesmerizer. “You have seen, gentlemen, that 
this here boy was taken promiscuously from the 
crowd. His arm is there against that wall, and 
he can’t take it down, or get it down, except I will 
it to come down.” 

Crowd. 44 Take your arm down, boy.” 

Boy. 44 1 can’t do it, no way.” 

Crowd. 44 Down with it, and I’ll give you a 
ninepence.” 

Mesmerizer. 44 He can’t take it down, gentlemen, 
no more than he could lift a millstone. You may 
throw as much money as you please on the floor, 
and all that he lifts up I will pay for.” 

Here several of the crowd laid down quarters 


and half-dollars, to the amount of seme five or six 
dollars. 

“Now, my boy,” said they, “that is all yours; 
take it, and be off!” 

The boy’s arm dropped instanter! His hand 
(the most wonderful thing of all!) fell directly on 
the pile, which his nimble fingers clutched, and 
with his unmesmerized heels he made his joyfal 
and final exit for the evening, leaving the learned 
and profound professor standing amazed at the un- 
profoundness of his own art; the villainy of man¬ 
kind ; the 44 want of faith” and truth among 44 par¬ 
ties and, amidst the dreadful roar of the house, 
came demands for the restitution of the money 
which had been mesmerized by the boy! 

Tire annexed account of 44 Burying Alive ” is un¬ 
deniably authentic. It was first published in 1838, 
j in a volume printed at Boston, entitled 44 Records 
of Travel.” The subject was a lady of Lyons, in 
France, who, under the influence of a violent nerv¬ 
ous disorder, fell into a state of seeming death, 
from which she fortunately aroused herself, just as 
she was about to be nailed np in her coffin! Her 
sensations, as related by her to the author, are thus 
described: 

“ It seemed to me that I was really dead, yet I was per¬ 
fectly conscious of all that happened around me In this 
dreadftil state. I distinctly heard my friends speaking, 

! and lamenting my death at tbe side of my coffin 1 1 felt 
them poll on my, dead-clothes, and ley me In it Tide 
I feeling produced a mental anxiety, a horror that Is Inde¬ 
scribable. I tried to cry aloud, but my aoul vaa without 
power, and could not act upon my body. I had the con¬ 
tradictory feeling, as if I were in my own body, and yet 
not in it, at one and the same time. 

“It was equally impossible for me to stretch out my 
arm, or to open my eyes, as to cry, although I continually 
endeavored to do so. The Internal anguish of my mind, 
however, was at its height, its utmost height, when the 
funeral-hymn began to be sung, and when the lid of the 
coffin was about to be nailed on 1 The thought that I was 
to be buried alive, was the first one which gave activity to 
my soul, and caused it to operate on my corporeal frame 1” 

Most readers will doubtless remember the case 
of the Rev. Mr. Tennent, of New Jersey, which oo- 
j curred so many long years ago, who lay in a trance 
for three dayB, and all the while was supposed to 
be dead, and was only saved from being buried 
alive by the pertinacity of a relative, who insisted 
that there was animal warmth in portions of his 
body, and that he should not be committed to tho 
earth. Mr. Tennent recovered, and lived for many 
years afterward, in entire health. 

Some years ago, m a Southern journal, appeared 
the following sketch, tinder the title of 44 The * Geor¬ 
gia Major 1 in the Field .” We'have forgotten pre¬ 
cisely who tho 44 Georgia Major” was, but we be¬ 
lieve he was an intimate acquaintance of the quaint, 
humorous, and accomplished Judge Longs tree t, of 
that region of country: 

His Ilonor the Mayor was in the discharge of his official 
functions on lost Saturday evening—the business before 
him consisting of two several charges of assault and bat¬ 
tery ; to both of which the ubiquitous “ Georgia Major* 
was the respondent 

“Do you plead guilty to the charge of assaulting the 
Rev. Mr. Williams T* asked the Mayor ofthe defendant 

“Ido: that is to say—" 

“ Then I fine you ten dollars,” aald bis Honor. 

“ That is to say” continued the Major, “ I plead guilty, 
but if there is any way to get off from the fine, I should 
like very much to do it” 

“ Doubtless," drily observed the Mayor. 
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“I will make a statement—or, as youutdysay, a defense 
—tun—a—a few remarks.” 

The Court nodded permission. 

“You see, Williams came up to me, and spoke some¬ 
thing to me; and said I, ‘You beggarly rascal, pull off 
vour hat when you speak to me T " said the Major, throw¬ 
ing himself into a military attitude. 

“That's enough,” said the Mayor; “ten dollars and 
oosts.” 

The Major bowed gracefully. 

Proceeding.now to the second charge, his Honor asked 
the defendant if he would plead guilty again. 

“ Not 11 ” exclaimed the Major; “ I will make a state¬ 
ment, though, in relation, or in respect to, or regarding, 
the manner of the second fight. 

“ 1 was in the person's store who fought me, searching 
for one of the silver eyes which had dropped out of my 
walking-cane in the previous fight, when that person or¬ 
dered me out ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘you must talk softly, very 
softly, when you address me. Sir.* Upon this, that person 
struck me with a skillet Sir—an iron skillet Sir—In the 
fecc!” 

Here the Major pointed to his face, the nasal feature of 
which bore some purple streaks, that beautifully varied its 
usual rich ruby. 

“And then. Sir,” continued the Major, “I fell—stag¬ 
gered and fell—as I returned the blow with my cane; im¬ 
mediately a crowd jumped upon me, and beat me until 
they were pulled off. They didn’t whip me, though; that 
c-a-n-t be doneT 

Here the Major paused, and looked round triumphantly. 

A witness being called and examined, corroborated the 
Major's “statement” except as to “the crowd's” having 
jumped upon him. No one interfered with the combat¬ 
ants. The witness stated, in addition, that the Major had 
contrived to hide his head under a hogshead, so as to pro¬ 
tect it veiy effectually. 

The Major cross-examined; 

“ You say nobody touched me but that man V' pointing 
to his antagonist 

“Nobody.” 

“ Wasn't the crowd dll against me ?” 

“ The crowd thought you deserved a whipping fbretrik- 
ing an inoffensive man—a Minister of the Gospel,” replied 
the witness, very quietly. 

“Didn’t they all tell that man to ‘whip me well,’ or 
words to that effect T* 

“Yes.” 

“And didn't he—that is—” 

“ Didn't he do it you mean to ask; yes, ho did, nice¬ 
ly!” 

The Major now “pulled up:” he had been deceived: 
his imagination had led him into error; had transformed 
an individual of not over one hundred and fifty pounds’ 
weight into a large “crowd.” 

“ Welt weU,” said the Mayor, “ as I have already fined 
you ten dollars, and as it seems in this case you received 
a pretty good whipping, I have concluded to discharge you 
as to this.” 

“ Whipping /” ejaculated the Major, becoming positively 
tragic in his air, “ wmrruiG 1 —is that a part of your sen¬ 
tence t— that I got whipped l 8lr, I’d rather be fined five 
hundred dollars than have that entered on the record. It 
wasn't done. Sir. 1 , Sir, have never been whipped 1 " And 
the Major “ loomed” majestically about the room. 

“If it ain't been done, it kin be done!” said somebody 
in the crowd; whereupon the Major collapsed into his 
original dimensions, in the folding of a peacock's tall; and 
wiping the perspiration from his brow, quietly retired. 


44 It was the last hair,” says the proverb, 44 that 
broke the camel’s back.” Something like the 
“last hair” must have been felt by the principal in 
the annexed anecdote of Colonel Samuel L. Knapp, 
related many yean ago: 

A dapper little man, for want of something bet¬ 
ter to do, had started a magazine, which he was 
puffing at a great rate, and in the most “high fai¬ 
nting” style possible, in all the journals in the 
country. To this periodical Colonel Knapp was 


invited to contribute. He consequently sent in an 
article, which overran, by a half page or more, a 
44 form” of eight pages. Unwilling to extend the 
number of pages, because of the cost, the proprietor 
changed a comma into a period at the end of the 
closing line of the page, leaving the gist of the arti¬ 
cle, the very denouement of the story, undeveloped! 

The author, as may readily be supposed, was 44 a 
little riled” 

“ Print the article as it was written. Sir, or leave 
it out altogether 1” 

44 My dear Sir,” responded the dapper little pro¬ 
prietor, “ what’s the use f It * stops * very hand¬ 
somely as it is: just let it go in 1 It makes an¬ 
other half form if it runs over, and that I can’t af¬ 
ford!” 

Reasonable as this request was considered, the 
author of the article peremptorily declined. The 
discomfited proprietor now took another tack, in¬ 
terposing what he thought would prove “ a clinch¬ 
er,” and remove all objections: 

“ Let it stand, Colonel Knapp—let it stand. It 
is very good as it is: / like it just as well as if that 
last part waatacked onto it; and if it am’* quite so 
nice, it don’t make no difference—Moborfy tdll read 
it! —so what's the use ?” 

If this is not the. “ last hair that broke the 
camel’s back,” we have mistaken the meaning of 
the proverb. 

Sbvebal years ago, in a Western city, on the 
occasion of a fire at a large hotel, at the moment 
when the destruction of the building seemed inevit¬ 
able, the inmates became alarmed, and sought to 
escape, regardless of saving any thing but their 
lives. The interior of the house was filled with 
dense smoke, which rendered objects scarcely dis¬ 
cernible. Amidst the confusion and alarm several 
firemen rushed into the burning building, to render 
assistance to .the bewildered inmates. A member 
of a popular company, being in the second story, 
burst open the door of one of the sleeping apart¬ 
ments, and groping about, stumbled upon a cradle, 
in which lay a little one, totally unconscious of the 
danger which threatened it. 

Quick as thought, the eager young member 
seized the cradle, the clothes, the baby and all, 
and rushed through the passage, down stairs into 
the street, his imagination fired by the idea of 
having saved a human being, and restoring to the 
arms of an agonized mother her darling infant 
As he leaped through the flames into the open air, 
he called lustily for the parents of the child. The 
admiring crowd, who cheered lustily as he passed, 
gathered around to congratulate him upon his gal* 
lant and successful effort. 

Torches were now produced; the clothes were 
removed; when lo! out tumbled the biggest kind 
of a— rag baby! 

The young fireman agreed to 44 treat the crowd 
to an oyster-supper,” if they would say nothing 
about the circumstance; but it 44 leaked out,” as 
you see. 

To our conception, the act was every way as 
meritorious as if there had been a live infant in the 
cradle. He thought there was, and his exertions 
were to save it; and such as it was he did, and if it 
had been otherwise, the result would have been 
the same. 

Ws find a good anecdote in the Drawer of a man 
named Bentley, a most confirmed drinker, who yet 
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would never drink with a friend or in public, and 
always denied, when he was a little too “ steep,” 
that he ever tasted liquor! 

One day, some hard witnesses had concealed 
themselves in his room, and while he was in the 
very act of pouring the liquor down his throat, they 
seized him with his arm crooked and his mouth 
open, and holding him fast, asked him with an air 
of triumph: 

“Ah, ha! Bentley! we’ve caught you at last, 
have we ? You never drink, eh ?” 

Now one would have supposed that Bentley 
would have “ owned upbut not he! With the 
most grave and inexpressible face, he calmly and 
in a dignified manner, said: 

“ Gentlemen, you are mistaken: my name is not 
Bentley!” 

Sheridan, when found “ boozy,” and giving his 
name as “ Wilberforce,” was not more vinousig cool 
and collected. 


We once heard a young man from the country— 
afterward and now a successful and most esteemed 
merchant of our city—describe the effect which the 
ringing of the first gong he ever heard (it was at the 
Astor House, then recently opened) had upon his 
ears and upon his mind. It was a most amusing 
story, if we could recall it, in all its graphic detail; 
but in the mean time, we shall permit the following 
to do duty in its place. The scene is Richmond, 
in the “ Old Dominion,” and the hero, a resident 
of one of the tobacco-growing counties of Virginia, 
has come up to the state capital on his first visit, 
to sell off his crop, see the sights, and rub off some 
of the rust which his back-woods “ fetching-up” 
has thrown about his manners. 

He reached Richmond (for so runs the stoiy) 
about the middle of the afternoon, and was fortu¬ 
nate in selling his crop at an advantageous rate, 
and almost immediately. Meeting with an old 
school-fellow—one who had lived in the city long 
enough to know its ways—he was advised to take 
up his lodgings at the “ crack house” of the place, 
and thither he at once went, “ bag and baggage.” 

Just before dinner, his friend called upon him, 
and found him comfortably situated in a room just 
at the head of the first flight of stairs. It was close 
upon dinner time. 

“ Supposing we take something to start an appe¬ 
tite ?” said the bibulous man, who had “just come 
down.” 

“ Agreed,” rejoined his city friend; “ a glass of 
wine and bitters for me.” 

“ Let ns go down to the bar and get it; dinner's 
'most ready,” continued the tobacco-grower. 

“We might as well have it up here” said the 
ether. 

“ Good lick; but how are we to call for it ?” 

“ Ring that bell there.” 

“What bell?” 

“ Why, pull >that cord that you see hanging 
there.” 

The young fellow laid hold of the rope and gave 
it a jerk—and just at that moment the gong sounded 
for dinner. Never had he heard such a sound be¬ 
fore ; and the rattling, rumbling, swelling roar and 
crash came upon his ear with a report that stunned 
him! He staggered back from the rope, raised 
both hands in horror, and exclaimed— 

“Je-rew-eal^n! what a smash! I've broke 
every piece of crockery in the house! There ain’t 
a whole dish left! You must stick by me, old fol¬ 


low,” he added to his friend; “ don’t leave me in 
this scrape, for my whole crop won’t pay half the 
breakage. What did you tell me to touch that 
blasted rope for ?” 

But before his friend, who was bursting with 
laughter, could answer, a servant entered the room, 
with— 

“ Did you ring that bell, Sir ?” 

“ Bell ? no; I never touched a bell in my life; 
what bell ? I never saw your bell.” 

“ Somebody rang the bell of this room—that's 
eerfota,” continued the servant. 

“No they didn’t. There’s nobody here that ever 
saw a bell,” and then turning to his friend, he 
added aside: “ Let’s lie him out of it; I shan’t have 
a cent left to get home if I pay the entire damage! 
What do they set such rascally traps for, to take 
in folks from the country ?” 

After a violent fit of laughter, the friend was 
enabled to explain that it was only the gong 
sounding for dinner; a simple summons to “ walk 
down to soup,” got up on the Chinese plan. They 
made their way to the dining-room; but it was 
some time before the young tobacco-grower could 
get over the stunning and awftil effects of that 
dreadful gong. 

“ It is a god-eend,’ r said he, “that it didn’t turn 
my hair gray on the spot!” 

Soke years ago, a young lawyer, whom we shall 
call Sharp, opened “ an office” in a little hole about 
as large as a dry goods’ box, in the vicinity of Wall 
and Nassau Streets. He had a very small table, a 
smaller library, and no business whatever. He 
got his sign painted on tick, and his floor sanded 
by the grace of an old negro who worked about the 
building and cleaned out the other rooms. Sharp 
had sit in his office for ten whole days, watching 
for a client, with that peculiar avidity that marks 
the actions of a black spider waiting for a fly. He 
had agreed to pay his rent semi-monthly, and in 
five days more he calculated he would be weighed 
in the landlord’s balance and found wanting. In 
this mood of perplexity, a gentleman presented 
himself before Sharp, and stated that he had a bill 
he wanted collected, and asked the eminent “ young 
practitioner” if he could do it Sharp replied in 
the immortal language of Miller at Sandusky, “ I’ll 
try, Sir!” and added, that as he had a reputation 
to gain, no labor would be spared on his part to 
make the culpable defondent “ fork over.” In due 
course of law, Mr. Trader trot sued; judgment was 
obtained against him by Sharp for the twelve hun¬ 
dred and fifty dollars due; the case was carried up 
to the then existing Chancery Court, and, as might 
have been expected, the plaintiff got no money, and 
paid the costs. 

It is no more than justice to Sharp to say that 
he had been indefatigable. There appeared upon 
his slate, day after day, the significant paragraph, 

“ out on business,” and he never gave the unfortu¬ 
nate Mr. Trader a moment’s peace until the “final 
ending of the important suit.” 

After the judgment was rendered, much to Sharp's 
astonishment, Trader came up to him and said, “ My 
dear fellow, you are a trump 1 so persevering were 
yon, that I thought several times you would get 
that money out of me, although I haven’t a cent in 
the world. If I ever have any law business, you 
shall attend to it”—and the two gentlemen, arm in 
arm, in high spirits, sauntered down the street. 
Suddenly Sharp stopped in front of a vacant lot, 
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where a number of Irishmen were digging out a 
cellar preparatory to the erection of a large build¬ 
ing. “ Look there,” said Sharp, musing, and point¬ 
ing into the hole below— 44 look there, Mr. Trader, 
Some evening a gentleman will come along, and 
foil down that cellar, Sir, and he will cry out for 
the watchman, and be taken to the City Hospital, 
recover from his bruises, and receive a handsome 
sum of money for damages at the same time.” 

“ Do you think so ?” said Sharp, brightening up, 
and eying with no very great dread the soft sand 
below. 44 Damages, ha!—why this lot,” he con¬ 
tinued, 14 belongs to the very man who has just put 
me through Chancery.” 

A fow evenings afterward, deep and piteous 
groans were heard issuing from 44 that cellar.” The 
watchmen got lights, and upon examination found 
Mr. Trader, with his arm broken, his shoulder dis¬ 
located, and his under jaw displaced, and in this 
miserable plight he was, sure enough, conveyed to 
the City Hospital. 

Sharp heard of the thing with intense delight; 
he rubbed his hands, and would have danced round 
his offioe floor, but it was too small to admit of any 
such luxury. In the coarse of a week he called on 
Trader, and found him enveloped in bandages of 
lint, like a mummy, an ornament and honor to the 
44 bad-fracture department” of the hospital. After 
some preliminary conversation, Trader informed 
Sharp that, most unfortunately, the Irishmen had 
without his knowledge continued their operations, 
and made a tub-cellar ; and instead of falling on the 
soft sand, as he expected, he struck upon solid tim¬ 
bers, and bounced off into the chasm below, to land 
on a pile of 44 blasted rocks.” 

44 It will be all right in a few days—the damages 
will be immenseand Sharp left, and at onoe in¬ 
stituted a suit against his former and first client 
Weeks wore on, and Trader was finally able, with 
the assistance of crutches, friendly arms, and a good 
hack, to reach Sharp’s offioe. He was in a terrible 
condition. His face still exhibited a scientific dis¬ 
play of the prismatic colors. His shoulder was 
awry, and his broken arm ended off in swollen and 
stiffened fingers, that seemed as if they would never 
regain their cunning. 44 1 have suffered immense¬ 
ly,” said Trader, heaving a sigh. 44 1 have lain 
weeks beside the victims of all the broken limbs 
and heads of this great city. Night after night I 
have been awakened by the screams and groans of 
the patients, and all day listened to the sawing of 
bones in the amputation of limbs. Besides, I have 
had soup to eat.—Oh! Heaven! how rapidly these 
Irish dig in the earth! That sub-cellar—no amount 
of damages could give me reparation!” 

Sharp listened patiently to all that Trader had 
to say; and then announced, in an oracular man¬ 
ner, that the owner of the cellar had offered to com¬ 
promise by paying fifteen hundred dollars, and thus 
avoid a suit. Trader thought it was a small sum, 
but pains passed are soon forgotten, and, on the 
whole, he concluded to take the money, remarking, 
44 that fifteen hundred would pay pretty well, after 
all, for six weeks’ labor, if it were performed in a 
hospital.” 

A week following this conversation Trader was 
discharged from the hospital, and at the same time 
received the joyful intelligence from Sharp that the 
fifteen hundred had been paid off and no grumbling. 
With joyful heart Trader left his abode of misery, 
and, all things considered, got into a hack with 
some alacrity. 44 Fifteen hundred,” he soliloquized, 


44 will go a great way this summer in frolicking. I 
need a little respite—wonder which is best for knit¬ 
ting bones, Nahant or Saratoga? The Catakill 
Mountain House would prove too bracing.” And 
thus giving vent to his imagination, he readied 
Sharp’s office, shook his lawyer by the hand, moved 
the heretofore stiffened fingers, and, in his joy, tried 
to bring his left arm up to his head, but couldn’t 

44 Now,” said Trader, after some general remarks, 
44 fork over the money—I’ve earned it, God knows.” 

Sharp’s eye assumed a glazed look; he repeated 
the words, 44 fork over the money,” with a hollow 
echo; and then, as if recollecting something, said, 
44 The money—nh, yes—I understand. You see, 
my dear fellow, in settling for the damages I took 
the judgment of twelve hundred and fifty against 
you, at cash, and the two hundred and fifty Ill keep 
for my fee—though really you should pay me some¬ 
thing more besides.” 

A pallor came over Trader as the troth flashed 
upon him; the broken bone of his left arm lost its 
44 setting,” and he was carried back to the hospital 
in 44 a relapse.” It is hardly necessary to say that 
he finally came out a wiser if not a better man. 

Stewart Holland, of the ill-foted Arctic , sent 
a thrill of, admiration through the civilized world, 
because, unawed by the disasters about him, he 
continued to fire the signal-gun of distress until 
engulfed in the unsatisfied grave of the sea. Who 
still remembers the noble Richard Mann, who, upon 
the burning steamer Griffith, was asked if he would 
remain at the wheel, and his stern answer was heard 
above the increasing tumult— 44 1 will.” And no¬ 
bly did he redeem Ms promise; amidst sheeted firs 
he directed the burning boat to the shore, and as 
she struck, and thus announced to hundreds of 
shrieking women and children and appalled men 
that they were saved, the form of Richard Mann 
was seen for the last time as he sank into the fieiy 
vortex below him—he perished nobly at his post! 
Yet Holland and Mann, as hundreds of kindred 
spirits, oome up out of the class known as intelli¬ 
gent hard-working men. Noble spirits, who, with¬ 
out the advantages which should result from refine¬ 
ment and wealth, are still nature’s noblest works. 
They are the kind of men who, in all ages, have 
performed the valorous, self-sacrificing deeds of 
history, but yet are rarely remembered. 


Lorenzo Dow is still remembered by some of 
the 44 old fogies” as one of the most eccentric men 
that ever lived. On one occasion he took the lib¬ 
erty, while preaching, to denounce a rich man in the 
community, recently deceased. The result was an 
arrest, a trial for slander, and an imprisonment in 
the county jaiL After Lorenzo got out of 44 limbo,” 
he announced that, in spite of his (in his opinion) 
uqjust punishment, he should preach, at a given 
time, a sermon about 44 another rich man.” The 
populace was greatly excited, and a crowded house 
greeted his appearance. With great solemnity he 
opened the Bible, and read, 44 And there was a rich 

man who died and went to-then stopping 

short, and seeming to be suddenly impressed, he con¬ 
tinued : 44 Brethren, I shall not mention the place 
this rich man went to, for fear he has some relatives 
in this congregation who will sue me for defamation 
of character.” The effect on the assembled multi¬ 
tude was irresistible, and he made the impression 
permanent by taking another text, and never al¬ 
luding to the subject again. % 
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History of the Origm, Formation, and Adoption 
the Constitution of the United States, by George 
cknor Curtis. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) In these carefully prepared volumes 
we find a new and gratifying proof of the sagacity 
which, within a few years past, has led some of our 
most accomplished scholars to select the subject of 
their literary labors from the treasures of American 
history. The period which furnishes Mr. Curtis 
with a pregnant and copious theme—extending 
from the commencement of the Revolution to the 
dose of the Convention of 1787, and the beginning 
Of Washington’s administration—although one of 
the most important in the annals of the United 
States, has not been adequately treated by any pre¬ 
vious writer. The circumstances in which the Fed¬ 
eral Constitution had its origin are familiar, in their 
broad outlines, to every intelligent citizen; but the 
more minute and intimate details, in regard taits 
formation and adoption, are far less generally 
known to the American people than the political 
antecedents and military history of the Revolution. 
This want the author of the present work has un¬ 
dertaken to supply. It has been his purpose to 
analyze and exhibit the causes which at once ren¬ 
dered the Constitution inevitable, and directed its 
course and decisions, together with the mode in 
which it became the organic law of the Union, and 
with sketches of the eminent statesmen who shared 
in the deliberations concerning its establishment. 
The importance and value of such a work, if exe¬ 
cuted with the rare ability demanded by the sub¬ 
ject, are evident at a glance. It must fill an unoc¬ 
cupied place in the history of the United States, and 
form an indispensable study for the enlightened 
politician. The manner in which Mr. Curtis has 
performed his task challenges severe critical exam¬ 
ination, which we have no doubt it will prove fully 
competent to sustain. Some exceptions may cer¬ 
tainly be taken to his style as a model of historical 
composition. While it will be deemed by many too 
uniformly stately in its movement, it is not without 
instances of harshness and inelegance, which im¬ 
pede t)w easy and agreeable flow of the narrative. 
At the same time it is recommended by its chaste¬ 
ness, precision, and vigor, and its general freedom 
from ambitious flights of rhetoric. In regard to the 
more substantial qualities of the work, it can justly 
claim the merit of accurate and thorough research, 
a comprehensive insight into the philosophy of the 
Constitution, and a genuine historical tact in trac¬ 
ing the causes which rendered its adoption a neces- 
rity. The collateral views which it presents of the 
progress of the Revolution, and the development of 
national character; are judicious and informing. 
Aa an accompaniment to the detail of the military 
Operations which secured the independence of our 
country, its value can scarcely be over-estimated. 
It forms an essential complement to the excellent 
works which treat of the military achievements of 
our Revolutionary ancestors. A portion of the first 
volume is devoted to a series of sketches of the 
founders of the Constitution. These are drawn with 
consummate address; they are of pregnant brevity; 
of sagacious discrimination; and singularly felici- 
tons in expression. The author’s powers of compo¬ 
sition are here displayed in a brilliant light; and 
although he often rises to an impressive eloquence, 


he never transcends the grave simplicity appropri¬ 
ate to the character of his theme. His exposition 
of the debates in the Convention is a master-piece 
of clearness and condensation. Following the clew 
presented in Mr. Madison’s Papers, he has arranged 
the topics and results of the complicated discussions 
in that most significant assembly of American states¬ 
men, in a lucid order and in symmetrical propor¬ 
tions, which enable the reader to comprehend them 
in all their far-reaching relations. 

Poems of the Orient, by Bayard Taylor. (Pub¬ 
lished by Ticknor and Field.) The author of this 
volume is favorably known to the public as a trav¬ 
eler, a public speaker, and a poet. In each of these 
departments he has won golden opinions and warm 
sympathies. The present volume will enhance his 
pure and genuine kune as a successful writer of 
poetry. He has garnered in it the most precious 
portion of the harvest afforded by his Eastern trav¬ 
els—the memories of newdlfe and new hopes in¬ 
spired by the glories of the Orient—the influence 
of gorgeous natural scenes, and romantic displays 
of character—and the glow and exhilaration de¬ 
rived from the free, spontaneous impulses of a wan¬ 
derer in the desert. The subjects of these poems, 
for the most part, are suggested by Oriental expe¬ 
rience. Their tone of thought and feeling, as well 
as their imagery, bears the stamp of Arabia Felix 
and the Nile. With a temperament singularly sus¬ 
ceptible to external impressions, the poet has sur¬ 
rendered himself to the illusions of an Eastern clime, 
and vividly reproduced them in his luxurious verse. 
His descriptions are radiant with the purple light 
of dawn, while a vein of delicate and refined senti¬ 
ment pervades his most sensuous representations. 
The best poems in the volume are those which be¬ 
tray the least artifice in elaboration. “ The Poet 
in the East,” “ An Oriental Idyl,” “ Bedouin Song,” 
“The Arab to the Palin,” are instinct with the 
ruddy life of the Orient, and show a more genial 
origin than the ambitious efforts like “ Kiliman- 
c^ero” and “ The Desert Hymn to the Sun.” “ Has- 
san’s Temptation” contains several passages of ex¬ 
quisite description, and presents some of the most 
pleasing specimens of the warmth and richness of 
the authors imagination. The volume doses with 
a collection of miscellaneous poems, most of which 
are of a highly reflective character, and, as expres¬ 
sions of personal feeling, present a striking contrast 
to the bold and jubilant strains of the Orient. The 
tenderness of emotion from which they proceed is 
embodied in stanzas of great sweetness-of versifica¬ 
tion. A more truly pathetic piece than “The 
Phantom” can scarcely be found in recent poetry. 

A Treatise on the Camp and March, by Henry 
D. Grafton, presents, in a popular manual, the 
general principles at the foundation of the duties of 
the camp and the conduct of a march. It contains 
much useful military information, and will be found 
a valuable aid in the organization and discipline of 
volunteer companies. (Published by Fetridge and 
Co.) 

The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher are issued 
by Phillips, Sampson, and Co., in two elegant 
'quartos, after the excellent complete edition of Mr. 
Dyce. The text has been formed by a minute col¬ 
lation of all the early copies, and is accompanied 
with a variety of select and appropriate notes. A 
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copious memoir of Beaumont and Fletcher is pre¬ 
fixed to the work. In point of typographical ex¬ 
ecution, the edition is every thing that could be 
desired for the choicest libraries. 

Poems, by William Ccllkn Brtant, collected 
and arranged by the author. The lovers of genu¬ 
ine poetry will give a heart-warm welcome to this 
substantial and convenient edition of the illustrious 
American bard. It is issued in two plain duodeci¬ 
mos, without embellishment, and in a style of neat, 
unostentatious typography, in excellent keeping 
with the character of the work. Beside the familiar 
poems, on which the fame of Bryant is founded, the 
edition contains several pieces of a later date, which 
it Is high praise to say are worthy of the compan¬ 
ionship in which they are found. A new genera¬ 
tion has come upon the stage since the original 
issue of most of these poems, but no recent compet¬ 
itor has eclipsed their brilliant popularity; and in 
the love and admiration with which they are cher¬ 
ished by the whole American public, the author 
mayeiyoy a foretaste of posthumous honors. (Pub¬ 
lished by D. Appleton and Co.) 

The World as It Is % by Francis C. Woodworth, 
is the title of a series of small volumes, giving a 
miniature sketch of the most important sections of 
tiie globe, each section forming the subject of a sep¬ 
arate volume. The well-known happy talent of the 
author as a purveyor for youthful instruction, is 
displayed in the volume already issued, devoted to 
the British Islands, and gives encouraging promise 
of the success of the series. (Published by Lippin- 
cott, Gram bo, and Co.) 

The IJfe of Martin Luther , with an Introduction 
by the Rev. Theophilus Stork, D.D. (published 
by Lindsay and Blakiston), is the reproduction 
of a popular German work, presenting the biog¬ 
raphy of the great German Reformer in pictorial 
illustrations and historical sketches. In the execu¬ 
tion of the volume, the life of Luther is combined 
with the progress of the Reformation, giving a 
historical and moral unity between the man and 
his work. The edition is brought out in an at¬ 
tractive style, and can not fail to awaken a fresh 
interest in the great-hearted founder of Protest¬ 
antism. 

The Christian's Daily Delight (published by Lind¬ 
say and Blakiston), is a collection of religious po¬ 
etry from eminent English and American writers, 
including a variety of the choioest gems, and ar¬ 
ranged in a tasteful and pleasing form as a Christ¬ 
mas gift-book. It is illustrated by several well- 
executed mezzotints by Sartain, from the designs 
of different eminent artists. 

William Raddo has published A Treatise on 
Nervous Derangements , by John C. Peters, M.D., 
comprising a great variety of details in regard to 
every form of mental disorders, with a statement 
of the most approved treatment, according to the 
Homeopathic system. The volume is less devoted 
to the support of any medical theories than to the 
exhibition of facts, and may be consulted to ad¬ 
vantage by practitioners of every school, as a 
copious repository of interesting cases. 

A Pictorial History of the United States , by Ben¬ 
son J. Lossino. (Published by F. J. Huntington 
and Mason Brothers.) This volume, by a distin¬ 
guished writer on American history, is constructed 
on a novel plan, and has some peculiar features 
which recommend it as a valuable manual for 
schools and families. The contents are divided 
into six chapters, each presenting the record of an 


important period. The first gives a general view 
of the aborigines who occupied the continent at the 
time of the arrival of the Europeans. The second 
describes the discoveries and preparations for set¬ 
tlement made by individuals and governments. 
The third records the progress of the settlements 
before the formation of the Colonial governments. 
The fourth narrates the history of the Colonies, 
showing the development of democratic ideas, 
which resulted in the establishment of a political 
confederation. The fifth is devoted to the War 
for Independence; and the sixth gives a brief his¬ 
tory of the Republic, from its commencement to 
the present time. In executing this comprehen¬ 
sive plan, Mr. Lessing has not been content with 
a dry and meagre chronicle of facts. He has aim¬ 
ed to trace events to their causes, giving a philo¬ 
sophical view of the progress of the history. A 
system of constant and easy reference to prior 
events, in relation to any given topic, is kept up 
throughout the volume, and affordB an invaluable 
aid to the thorough comprehension of the subject 
The volume is filled with a profusion of illustrative 
engravings, which are introduced less for the sake 
of ornament than of practical utility. We are not 
acquainted with any work in which the outlines of 
American history are more succinctly rendered, or 
more graphically illustrated. A greater degree of 
simplicity might sometimes be an improvement to 
the style; but, on the whole, both the plan and the 
execution of the volume may be spoken of in terms 
of high commendation. 

The Youth of Madame de Longueviik , from the 
French of Victor Cousin, by F. W. Ricord. 
(Published by D. Appleton and Co.) In the 
preparation of this work, M. Cousin has gratified 
a cherished wish of many years, by presenting a 
full-length portraiture of one of the most remark¬ 
able women that illustrated the brilliant society 
of France during the seventeenth century. This 
was an epoch of singular interest in French his¬ 
tory. Philosophy, poetry, and the fine arts had 
attained a high degree of development. The na¬ 
tion was equally penetrated by the spirit of religion 
and of military glory. The influence of Descartes 
had given an impulse to reflection, and the pro- 
foundest studies were pursued in the gayest sa¬ 
loons. Conspicuous in the most imposing circles 
was the subject of this memoir. She was the 
daughter of Henry de Bourbon, Prince of Cond6, 
during whose imprisonment in the castle of Vin¬ 
cennes she was born, in the year 1619. M. Cousin 
divides, her biography into three principal epochs 
—the first extending from her marriage, in 1642, 
to her liason with the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, 
in 1648; the second, comprising her life of romance 
and gayety, to 1654; and the third, her retirement 
among the Carmelites to her death, in 1679. ‘ 1 Thus” 
—as M. Cousin, in truly French fashion, observes— 
“ first a spotless reputation, then faults, then expi¬ 
ation, divide the career of Madame de Longueville.” 
The former of these periods alone is treated of in 
the present volume. The sutject presents M. Cou¬ 
sin in a new light. We here find him discussing 
the characteristics of female beauty with as much 
unction as once animated his subtle analysis of the 
beau-ideal. He leaves the transition from the sub¬ 
jective to the objective, from psychology to ontol¬ 
ogy, for the delineation of the blue-stockings at the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, and fbr learned disquisitions 
on the poetry and gallantry of the age of the great 
Louis. The work forms a curious commentary on 
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French society, as 'well as on the versatile tastes of 
the author. 

Afraja is the title of a new romance translated 
from the German of Theodors Mugge, by Ed¬ 
ward Jot Morris. The author of thi»work is 
regarded in Germany as one of the most distin¬ 
guished writers of fiction of which the prolific lit¬ 
erature of that country can boast. In this domes- 
. tic novel he introduces the reader to an almost un¬ 
trodden field: the scene being laid in Norway, and 
. amidst those desert, icy steppes, where the Lap¬ 
lander pursues his perilous vocation in the remote 
neighborhood of the North Pole. The peculiar 
manners and customs, of Norwegian society are 
portrayed with life-like fidelity ? while the Charac¬ 
ters of the plot, in their animated development, 
present a forcible illustration of the identity of hu- 
m armature under the most opposite circumstances. 
The progress of the reader in the narrative is some¬ 
what impeded by the unpronounceable names of 
the jaw-cracking Scandinavian; but he is amply, 
compensated for the discouragement by the vivid 
delineations of passion, and the admirable pic¬ 
turesque descriptions with which the volume is 
crowded. (Published by Lindsay and Blakiston.) 
t The Elements of Intellectual Philosophy , by Fran¬ 
cis Wayland. (Published by Phillips, Sampson, 
.and Co.) Although this volume was primarily in¬ 
tended as a text-book for college instruction, it has 
by no means the Character of a compilation, but 
contains the fruits of profound and original thought. 
Withput attempting to present an exhaustive sys¬ 
tem olenental science, it gives a lucid analysis of 
the main topics of discussion, including the percep¬ 
tive faculties, the intuitions of the intellect, mem¬ 
ory, reasoning, and imagination. Dr. Wayland 
does not affect to be a discoverer in this department 
of inquiry; nor, on the other hand, is he the blind 
devotee of any metaphysical school. His reading 
on the subject, we should judge, has not been ex¬ 
tensive, although he betrays a familiar acquaint¬ 
ance with the usual standard authorities in our 
own language. He is more indebted to reflection 
than to erudition for the materials of his volume. 
His method is that of a common-sense eclecticism 
—not the scientific eclecticism of M. Cousin—but 
the judicious, adoption of those views which com¬ 
mend themselves to his intelligence, without refer¬ 
ence to their historical origin. He is, evidently, 
no theorist—we presume he has little confidence 
in any theory transcending the limits of imme¬ 
diate observation. Hence he usually aims at no¬ 
thing beyond a lucid description of the mental 
faculties, with popular and practical illustrations 
of their characteristics and mode of operation. But 
on such topics his remarks are always fertile in 
instruction. He never fails to suggest valuable 
ideas, and often throws new light on the subject of 
discussion by presenting it in a new aspect. His 
counsels with regard to the cultivation of the dif¬ 
ferent faculties are always of moment, often re¬ 
minding us of the sagacity and insight of Locke in 
his “ Conduct of the Understanding.” The style 
of President Wayland, in this volume, is an ad¬ 
mirable specimen of didactic composition. It is 
transparent as amber. He seldom uses a super¬ 
fluous or an inappropriate word. Nor does he quit 
his grasp of a thought until he has made it as clear 
to the reader as it lies in his own mind. He makes 
no parade whatever of learned or technical terms. 
He never loses himself in a maze of abstractions. 
His diction is marked alike by precision and brev¬ 


ity. At the same time it has nothing of the dry, 
hard character, which often stiffens the style when 
logic is made of more account than rhetoric. He 
is preserved from this vice by the beauty and apt- 
taess of his illustrations. They are always in point, 
and sometimes extremely felicitous. His work, 
accordingly, claims the rank of a valuable manual, 
founded on the basis of cultivated good sense, and, 
without adding any positive accessions to mental 
philosophy, accomplishing whatever it undertakes 
with masterly success. 

■ A System of Intellectual Philosophy , by Rev. Asa 
Mahan. (Published by A. S. Barnes and Co.) 
The fundamental ideas of intellectual science are 
more frilly discussed in this treatise by the Presi¬ 
dent of Cleveland University, than in the work of 
Dr. Wayland noticed above. The author avows 
his predilection for the teachings of Kant, Cousin, 
and Coleridge, and has freely availed himself of 
the investigations of the two first-named eminent 
authorities, in his treatment of several important 
questions. No other text-book in our language, 
as far as we know, so fully embodies the most val¬ 
uable results of the Critical and the Eclectic sys¬ 
tems as the present volume. They are, however, 
presented with little judgment, or power of mental 
assimilation. The method of the author is loose, 
desultory, and inconsequent; his style is disfigured 
by frequent inaccuracies; and his illustrations are 
often puerile, and sometimes coarse. He has brought 
out a variety of admirable scientific ideas, for which 
he is indebted to his masters; but the negligent and 
slovenly manner in which he has performed his task 
shows a taste and degree of culture inadequate to 
the occasion. 

The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte, freely 
translated and condensed by Harriet Martineau. 
(Published by Calvin Blanchard.) The term Pos¬ 
itive Philosophy has an imposing sound, and has 
been proclaimed, with a sonorous flourish of trum¬ 
pets, by those who recognize in its author the Ba¬ 
con of the nineteenth century. The system has 
excited some attention among thinking men in this 
country; it has called forth several elaborate cri¬ 
tiques; in certain quarters, it has been regarded 
with a feeling almost like panic; but few have an¬ 
nounced their adhesion to its principles; and none, 
that we are aware, have discovered in it the grand 
panacea for the evils of the world. We can not 
regard Comte as entitfcd to the high place which 
is claimed for him by Miss Martineau and a little 
knot of his admirers in England. Professing to 
be an earnest stickler for facts, he is the roost au¬ 
dacious theorizer of the age. He attempts to ex¬ 
plain the history of opinions by an assumption 
which has no historical support. Affirming that 
the natural progress of thought is in a threefold 
order, advancing from theology to metaphysics, 
and thence to positive science, he applies the stand¬ 
ard thus obtained, to measuring the achievements 
of the intellect in the field of scientific investiga¬ 
tion. He maintains that the race are destined to 
outgrow all theological and metaphysical concep¬ 
tions, until enlightened and emancipated humanity 
shall plant its foot on the platform of facts ad¬ 
dressed to the senses. But this is little more than 
a reproduction, under another aspect, #f the lifeless 
materialism of the last century. Comte has, in¬ 
deed, embroidered the sombre velvet pall which 
concealed the ghastliness of death with a favorite 
historical hypothesis; but, in spite of the important 
part which this hypothesis plays in his system, it 
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disappears upon an accurate scrutiny of its preten¬ 
sions, and leaves us nothing but the old, effete ma¬ 
terialism, which numbers few intelligent advocates 
at the present day. We do not deny that Comte 
exhibits a familar knowledge of the position of 
physical science. He has made a careful study of 
its development; noted its conquests and its short¬ 
comings ; detected its errors of method; held it 
down to a rigid induction of facts; submitted its 
accomplishments to an excruciating analysis; and 
suffered none of its pretended discoveries to pass 
muster without a grim challenge. This is all very 
well. He has thus done a good service to the cause 
of physical research. No one who has the courage 
and persistence to wade through his labyrinthine 
details on this sntyect, can fail to bring away many 
fruitful and salutary suggestions. But his repu¬ 
diation of all truth, except that which is founded 
on the observation of the senses, shows the narrow 
and exclusive character of his intellect. His atr- 
t acks on the whole domain of spiritual conceptions, 
only betray his ignorance of the noblest .principles 
of human nature. His mind is essentially mathe¬ 
matical in its tendencies. It is neither intuitive 
nor creative. His reasonings on mathematical evi¬ 
dence are admirable. They present many instruct¬ 
ive and satisfactory considerations. No intelligent 
reader can help being struck with their appositeness 
and force. He applies the methods of mathematics 
to* the estimate of physical discoveries with eminent 
success. He knows better than most men how to 
count, and weigh, and measure. But when he 
comes into the sphere of rational intuitions, and 
discusses the higher philosophy of thought, his mea¬ 
greness and superficiality become apparent. On 
this account we do not think that he will compel 
either theology or metaphysics to shut np shop 
quite yet. They will eqjoy a breathing-time at 
least, until some more formidable opponent defies 
them to mortal combat Comte’s assaults only re¬ 
mind one of Mrs. Partington’s enterprise of sweep¬ 
ing out the Atlantic ocean with a broom. 

A work of considerable interest to students of 
American history has just been published at Home. 
It is a life of Columbus, written by the last de¬ 
scendant of the Great Admiral, now a Catholic 
priest With him, therefore, the line of Columbus 
comes to an end. The Italian title of the book is 
as follows: “Patria e B^jrqfia del Grande Am- 
miraglio D. Crittofero Colombo de ’ Conti e Signori 
di Cuccaro.” It throws much light upon the dis¬ 
puted question of the birth-place of the discoverer 
of America, and contains a new portrait, which is 
affirmed to be authentic, differing very materially 
from any heretofore known. We understand that 
the volume is to be translated by a gentleman of 
this city. 


Mr. Kinglakk, the author of Eothen, rode on the 
staff of Lord Kaglan at Alma, and shared all the 
perils and honors of that glorious field. Shall we 
have a history of the campaign in the Crimea from 
that pen, so chary of its success ? Eothen was a 
literary event at home: the history of the war by 
such a hand would be monumental. It would be 
the Iliad of (wo continents. 

Among the new English works advertised as forth* 
coming, the following are announced: An Inquiry 
into the Principles of Church Authority; or Seasons 
fir recalling my Subscription to the Royal Supremacy , 


by the- Rev/ R, J. Wi£berfob6e ; and Lord Car¬ 
lisle’s Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters . Among 
works “just ready,” or “ to be published shortly,” 
are the much anticipated Literary Life and Qonpn- 
spondenat of Lady Blessmgtim (which is to be itpub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers); the equally de¬ 
sired Thirty Years of Foreign Policy; or, a History 
of the Secretaryships of the Earl of Aberdeen and 
Viscount Palmerston, by Mr. Disraeli’s truculent, 
biographer, whoever he is; a book on the ‘Military 
Forces and Institutions of Great Britain, by Mr; H.. 
B. Thomson, Barrister-at-Law; a Manual of Mer¬ 
cantile Lose, by Mr. Leons Levi; and Fouf Years 
at the Court cf Henry VIlI~Ju the form of selection! 
from the dispatches of Sebastian Gnistinian, Vene¬ 
tian Embassador at that monarch’s court, translated 
by Mr. Raw don Brown. Another “to be pub¬ 
lished shortly,” is A new Christmas Book, by Mr. 
Thackeray, who, by-the-by, it is said, meditates 
a second lecturing-tour in America as soon as his 
Newcomes is finished. 

In the somewhat vague category of “nearly 
ready,” we observe, The Fibrous Plants of India, 
fitted fir Cordage, Clothing, and Peyser, by Dr. 
Forbes Boyle ; the Literary Remains of Henry 
Fynes Clinton; the Geography of Herodotus Mus- 9 
trated by Modem Researches, by Mr. J. Talbots 
Wheeler ; the Traditions and Superstitions of the 
New Zealanders , by Mr. Edward Shortland,; a 
novel called Ethel, or the Double Error , by Marian 
Jambs. Still farther in the distance, apparently, 
but announced as “ preparing for publication,” or 
under some such head, are, -Sir David ^Brew¬ 
ster’s new Life, Writings, and Discoveries cf Sir 
Isaac Newton; a collection of the Letters cf John 
Calvin, edited by Dr. Jules Bonnet; a new work 
by the erratic, semi-mythical Mr. George Bor¬ 
row, entitled Romany Rye (something, we sup¬ 
pose, in the romantic Gipsy vein); two volumes 
of translations by the same anomalous personage 
—one called the Songs qf Europe, and consisting 
of translations from all European languages, the 
other Kotmpe Viser, and consisting of legends from 
the Danish ; a work on Polynesian Mythology , by 
Sir George Grey ; a Note-book cf Adventure tn 
the Wilds qf Australia, by Mr. W. Howrrr; a vol¬ 
ume entitled Domestic Life during the t, Civil War, by 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon ; a work with the,similar 
title of Town Ltfe qf the Restoration, by Mr. Bell; 
a Handbook fir Young Painters, by Mr. Leslie; 
Mrs. Jameson’s Common-place Book; the conclud¬ 
ing volume of Colonel Sabine’s translation of 
Humboldt's Cosmos; a book called Habits and 
Men, by Dr. Doran; and one entitled Philoso¬ 
phy at the Foot qf the Cross, by Mr. J. A. St. 
John. 

The public, anticipating advertisements, is ex¬ 
pecting Mr. Macaulay’s new volumes of his His¬ 
tory of England, the concluding volume of Mr. 
Grote’s great History cf Greece, and the third vol¬ 
ume of Lord John Russell’s most slovenly issue 
of the Memorials and Correspondence of Charles 
James Fox; and Mr. Kaye, fresh from the Life of 
Lord Metcalfe, takes up a great sutyect in the Gov- 
emors-General qf India. 

Finally, new tales are understood to be in the 
loom from Mr. Charles Lever, Mias Jewsbury, 
Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. Hubback, and Mrs. Moodie ; 
new biographies to be in preparation by Mr. John 
Forster and Mr. Dxnnistoun ; and new poems, 
by Mr. Alexander Smith and Mr. Sydney 
Yendys. 
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T HE approaching season of winter festivities de¬ 
mands especial attention on our part to the 
illustration of costumes for evening assemblies.— 
We have selected a dress for soirees which is ex¬ 
tremely elegant, premising, however, that great 
latitude exists, as to the modes adopted, in the 
fashionable world. 

Figure 1.—The dress which we present is of 
damask silk, with an elaborate design wrought 
upon a white ground. The corsage is closed. It is 
tripimed with a ruche of the material, which heads 
a fall of point lace. Smaller ruches, increasing in 
frequency and width, border the flounces. The 
dress is ornamented with groups of camelias and 
other flowers. The sleeves are formed in lappets, 
each of which terminates with a drop button. The 
under-sleeves are of lace, en suite with that upon 
the corsage; they are very full. The flounces, like 
the sleeves, are looped up with ribbon. 

Figure 2. —This is a promenade costume, the 
dress composed of taffeta of a dark chocolate color, 
with a black velvet stripe woven in the flounces. 
The sleeves have narrow bouillons running longi¬ 
tudinally half the depth, the lower portion simply 
confined at the wrist. The corsage is half closed to 
the neck. The cloak is of black cloth, having a 
very deep cape. The w-hole garment is very am¬ 
ple. It is trimmed with a novel style of silk plush, 
which bears a very close resemblance to chinchilla 
fur. Varieties of this plush arc in high esteem for 
trimmings of garments of this description. 

The Illustrations of Bonnets require little verbal 
explanation. Both recommend themselves by their 
great simplicity and elegance.—Figure 3, intended 
for a young lady, is of white silk or satin, trimmed 
with a marabout feather bordering the brim. The 
crown is ornamented with drop buttons. The top 
is flat. Soft crowns are less frequently met with 
than heretofore.—Figure 4, which is intended for a 
lady of more mature years, has a broad lace turned 




Fiqurr 4.—Bonnet*. 


aver the front. The inside trimmings are of ivy 
leaves. It has also a marabout feather upon each 
side. The crown, which is checkered, is bordered 
by a quilling. 

The Coiffure, intended for * soiree, is composed 
of a Grecian braid passing over the top of the head. 
Against this lies a basket plait, which is crossed by 
a Circassian braid, that likewise confines the ends 
of the Grecian braid below it. Frizzled puffs are 
worn in front, with drooping sprays of jasmine. 
The yellow* jasmine- is especially admired for thi> 
purpose. 



Figure 5.—Coiffure. 
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ANDREW JACKSON. 

D URING the heat of the conflict for Inde¬ 
pendence, the popular mind of America, 
always plastic, became like melted wax beneath 
the recorder’s seal. It was made susceptible to 
the most delicate and the deepest impressions. 
Every noble word, and patriotic maxim, and 
curse and blessing—even* bugle note, and trum¬ 
pet blast, and clash of steel—every musket rat¬ 
tle, and savage yell, and dying groan—even' 
plea for mercy, and fierce denial, and shout of 
victor}', made deep and ineffaceable marks upon 
that yielding surface; and these were made 
deeper and more ineffaceable by the weight of 
years. The hearts and memories of the young 
became broad phylacteries, filled with sentences 
from the sacred Scriptures of purest patriotism. 
These were the lares and penates of their daily 
life; and when the privileges of manhood’s 
prime allowed them to take position in the sen¬ 
ate and the camp, by the side of the bending 
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forms of those who had fought for freedom, 
they had no new creed to learn, nor rituals to 
study. They became heroes and sages as nat¬ 
urally as the child speaks the language of its 
mother; and those children of the heroic age 
of our Republic are the honored dead of this 
generation. The mould is yet fresh upon their 
graves, and the flowers planted there are not 
yet faded. Even the music of their requiem is 
yet echoing from hill to hill, and the tear yet 
glistens in the eye of the nation. 

Among those whose cradle was rocked by the 
tempest of the Revolution, and whose bier was 
borne to the grave by the young men of to-day, 
was Andrew Jackson. 

A republican and thoroughly independent 
spirit, born of persecution, and tempered like 
a Damascene blade, by oppression, was the in¬ 
heritance of Andrew Jackson. When that 
royal libertine, the Eighth Hemy of England, 
assumed to be the head of the Protestant Church 
in his realm, only because a Roman Pontiff’ 
more just than he, refused to sanction the sac¬ 
rifice of one of his queens to his lust, he sought 
to coerce the Irish people into the use of the 
Liturgy of the Reformed Church. His daugh¬ 
ter, Elizabeth, continued the unwise efforts of 
her father, and reaped an abundant harvest of 
trouble. James the First increased the rigor 
of Protestant domination, and the hardy people 
of the north of Ireland, burning with zeal for 
their ancient faith, openly re¬ 
belled. Imperial troops soon 
crushed their efforts; and six 
counties, comprising half a mill¬ 
ion of acres, became the proper¬ 
ty of the King, by confiscation. 

Hoping to reform Ireland by the 
more peaceful method of Protest¬ 
ant infusion, James sent colonies 
of English and Scotch husband¬ 
men to occupy those counties. 

The Scotch greatly predominated, 
and soon made the permanent 
impress of their nationality there. 

They retained their national char¬ 
acteristics, and for more than a 
century battled manfully against 
the Church of England which 
sought to control their religious 
organization, and the persecutions 
of their Roman Catholic neigh¬ 
bors. They persisted in calling 
themselves Scotch, even when, in the course of 
three or four generations, their blood mingled 
freely with that of the Irish. To distinguish 
them from natives of Scotland, they were called 
Scotcii-Irish. They were always republicans 
in religious matters; and, like their brethren, 
the Covenanters , they maintained their independ¬ 
ence through many a fiery trial. 

About the middle of the last century, many 
of those Scotch-Irish families, tired of the petty 
annoyances inflicted by power and bigotry, sold 
t^eir lands and emigrated to America. Some 
of them settled in Pennsylvania and the Great 


Valley of Viiginia, but more penetrated the 
bosom of the Carolinas, and built their cabins 
along the picturesque and fertile borders of the 
Catawba and Yadkin rivers. They brought with 
them clear heads, warm hearts, and willing hands. 
Thoroughly imbued with republican principles, 
they found in the free air and forest life of the 
wilderness genial promoters of lofty independ¬ 
ence of thought and action. Accustomed from 
infancy to hate oppression and love freedom, 
they were among the earliest of the polyglot 
population of the American colonies to perceive 
the red hand of oppression beneath the fair glove 
of British protection. And when that hand was 
made bare, and held a sceptre of iron, they were 
among the earliest and most determined oppos- 
ers of its rule. 

Andrew Jackson, the father of the warrior 
and statesman whose brilliant career we pur¬ 
pose now briefly to consider, was one of a num¬ 
ber of Scotch-Irish families who emigrated to 
the Carolinas, in 1765. He was a descendant 
of one of the original emigrants from Scotland. 
With three others, he purchased lands and set¬ 
tled in the vicinity of the Waxhaw Creek, near 
the dividing-line of North and South Carolina, 
where others of his countrymen, who had first 
located in Pennsylvania and Virginia, had form¬ 
ed a settlement and built a meeting-house. 

The rudely-constructed but comfortable dwell¬ 
ing of Jackson was within half a mile of the 


Creek, in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, 
on lands now owned by W. J. Cureton, Esq. 
There, on the 15th of March, 1767, his son 
Andrew was born; and, five days afterward, the 
infant and two brothers were made half-orphans 
by the death of their father. A month later, 
the widow, with her little family, crossed into 
South Carolina, and made their home at an¬ 
other point on the Waxhaw, twenty miles north 
of the present Lancaster Qourt-house. There 
the future hero passed the years of his infancy 
and early youth; and there his mind and heart 
received those stem lessons of life, whose im- 
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pressions were seen in every phase of his event¬ 
ful career. 

The widow was left with slender means and 
a helpless family. As soon as the hands of her 
two older sons were able to labor, they were 
employed; while their education was derived 
from the occasional teachings of a district school¬ 
master, and of their mother. Yearning to see 
one of her children a minister of the Gospel she 
loved so much, Andrew was devoted to that pur¬ 
pose. He was placed in the Waxhaw Acad¬ 
emy, and was successfully pursuing the essen¬ 
tial preparatory studies for ministerial labors, 
when the storm of the Revolution began to 
lower. He heard the low murmurings of the 
distant thunder at Lexington, and Bunker Hill, 
and Dorchester, with lively interest; and when 
louder peals shook the pine forests of the South¬ 
ern seaboard and awakened the echoes of the 
inland hills, his young heart was stirred with an 
intense desire to go forth and mingle in the 
conflicts of the tempest. When royal troops, 
tired of unsuccessful warfare with the patriots 
of the populous North, came to crush the val¬ 
iant rebels of the thinly-inhabited South, and 
his eldest brother joined the ranks of Captain 
Davie* and marched for Charleston, Andrew, 
although only twelve years of age, was as restive 
as a hound in the leash, with a desire to fbllow. 
And when the intelligence came that his brother 
had fallen under the heat of a burning sun at 
Stono (June, 1779), and he saw his mother’s 
head bowed in grief, his little heart grew big 
with resolutions of vengeance, and his boyish 
tongue made valiant promises of trenchant ret¬ 
ribution. 

At length the dark clouds of war came roll¬ 
ing up from the seaboard, and threatened the 
beautiful hill-country with desolation. Georgia 
Was subdued; Charleston lay helpless at the 
feet of British power; and the Southern army 
of patriots were prisoners or exiles. Marion 
had not yet formed his invincible brigade; Sum¬ 
ter was yet an invalid exile far up on the Ca¬ 
tawba, and Pickens had not yet called forth his 
brave followers from the region of the Savan¬ 
nah and Saluda rivers. The victorious Britons 
at Charleston proceeded in three divisions to 
place South Carolina under martial rule. One 
division went up the Savannah to Augusta; an¬ 
other marched along the Congaree and Saluda 
to Ninety-Six; and the third, under Cornwallis 
and the fiery Tarleton, swept over the country, 
between the Santee and Pedee, toward Camden. 
There were a few American detachments yet 
abroad; but they were compelled to flee from 
post to post as the flood of British power ad¬ 
vanced, and leave the State to utter subjugation. 
Among these were about four hundred men 
under Colonel Buford, who were marching for 
Charleston when intelligence of its fall reached 
them at Camden. Buford halted, and soon 
scouts harried to his camp and reported the 
triumphant and rapid approach of Cornwallis. 

* Afterward General Davie, and Governor of North 
Carolina in 1798. 


Buford immediately changed front, and hasten¬ 
ed toward North Carolina, but was overtaken 
in the Waxhaw settlement by Tarleton,- who 
fell upon and massacred a large proportion of 
his command, even while- they cried for quar¬ 
ter. It was ruthless and cold-blooded murder; 
and a British historian,* who was in the war, 
said, “ On this occasion the virtue of humanity 
was totally forgot.” Tarleton'8 quarter became 
a synonym for cruelty. 

The wounded and dying were left in the 
angel-hands of the women of the Waxhaw set¬ 
tlement They were conveyed to the log meet¬ 
ing-house; and there the mother of Andrew 
Jackson was among the most active, with words 
and deeds, in ministrations of consolation and 
relief for the sufferers. Under that coi ^Vorated 
roof—consecrated to the service^of the Prince 
of Peace—young Jackson first saw the hideous 
image of war, and realiased the accursed char¬ 
acter of that tyranny he had been so early 
taught to hate. Then and there was planted 
in bis bosom that detestation of wrong and op¬ 
pression—that reverence for truth, justice, and 
freedom—and that deep patriotic devotion to 
his country, which formed the ruling elements 
of his character, and fitted him for leadership 
among a free people. 

Almost at the same moment, those brave 
partisan leaders, Marion, Sumter, and Pickens, 
appeared at different points in South Carolina, 
and raised the standard of liberty. The crushed 
republicans lifted their heads in hope, and many 
equally brave but less eminent leaders collected 
the Whigs into bands, and prepared to check 
the advance of British power toward the mount¬ 
ains and the North State. All over the lower 
Catawba region the black footprints of the in¬ 
vader were seen upon every plantation. The 
strong men were in the camp and field; and fee¬ 
ble women, and more feeble old men, and tender 
yonths were compelled to be defenders of the 
sanctities of home. Every where the fires of 
civil war burned fiercely; for under the banners 
of Whig and Tory, neighbors were arrayed 
against neighbors, and even kinsmen against 
kinsmen, in cruel and unrelenting conflict. At 
length Sumter crossed the Catawba, and, with 
Davie, proceeded to attack a British post at 
Hanging Rock. Among Davie’s volunteers were 
Robert and Andrew Jackson. Like the Spartan 
mother, their widowed parent had placed the 
shield upon their arms with a heartfelt hope that 
they might bring them hack unharmed, or be 
brought back upon them. In the decisive battle 
that ensued (August 6,1780), the corps of Davie 
was greatly distinguished. The sons of the 
widow were unharmed, and returned to receive 
her blessing. This was Andrew Jackson’s first 
battle. He was then only five months more thaa 
thirteen years of age. 

For several months afterward, the whole re¬ 
gion between the Great Pedee and Saluda riv¬ 
ers was the theatre of cruel warfare. The Wax¬ 
haw settlers, eminent for their un yielding repub- 
* StedmjuT 
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licanism, became the special objects of British 
hatred. A party, under Major Coffin, a Loyalist 
from the North, was sent to capture or destroy 
them. The settlers resisted, but were dispersed, 
and at the house of a relative, Robert and An¬ 
drew Jackson were made prisoners. Coffin dis¬ 
played neither the magnanimity of a true sol¬ 
dier, nor the feelings of a gentleman. He al¬ 
lowed his brutal followers to insult the females, 
destroy the furniture, and plunder the drawers 
of the family where his young prisoners were 
taken; and he insulted and abused the lads 
without measure. Ife swore he would crush 
their rebel spirits by making them supple serv¬ 
ants of his will, and began the degrading dis¬ 
cipline bv ordering Andrew' to clean his muddy 
boots, young hero, not yet fourteen years 

of age, proudly refused, and demanded treat¬ 


ment proper for prisoners of w'ar. The cowardly 
ruffian could not appreciate the manly spirit of 
the boy, but in fierce anger he drew his sword, 
and aimed a murderous blow at the lad’s head. 
It was parried by Andrew’s left arm, but he re- 
received a wound in the hand, whose scar he 
bore to his coffin sixty-four years afterward. 
Robert was then ordered to perform the menial 
service. He as promptly refused, when Coffin 
gave him a severe sword-cut upon his head, from 
the effect of which he never recovered. 

With twrenty other prisoners, Andrew and his 
brother were placed on captured horses, and 
compelled to travel to Lord Rawdon’s camp at 
Camden, forty miles distant, without food or 
drink. Their brutal guard would not allow them 


even a dog’s privilege of lapping water from the 
brooks by the way. At Camden they w ere con¬ 
fined, in a redoubt, with about two hundred and 
fifty others, w here they were compelled to sleep 
on the ground, to eat bad bread without meat, 
to be taunted with the name of rebel\ and to 
suffer robbery of their clothing by the ruffianly 
Tories who filled the royal camp. To add to 
their sufferings, they were separated; and when, 
soon afterward, the small-pox broke out among 
the prisoners, they were tortured with apprehen¬ 
sions of each other’s fate, w ithout hope of relief 
by information. Without physicians, nurses, or 
friends, the prisoners suffered dreadfully, and 
perished by dozens; pnd when, in April, 1781, 
the army of General Greene appeared upon the 
summit of Hobkirk’s Hill, a mile distant, and 
invited Lord Rawdon forth to battle, less than 
fifty patriots remained in * 
their loathsome prison at 
Camden. 

The prisoners heard of 
the presence of Greene: 
and Andrew Jackson, by 
persevering labor w ith an 
old razor, made a hole in 
the board side of the in- 
closure, and saw with 
gladness the glittering 
arms of his countrymen. 
But his joy gave place to 
trembling w hen he heard 
the heavy tread of the 
British troops, marching 
stealthily from Camden 
to fall upon Greene, 
wdiile it was evident that 
the latter had no suspi¬ 
cions of the movement. 
Oh, how eagerly he 
watched the Americans 
carelessly cleaning their 
arms, washing their 
clothing, or reclining at 
ease, while he knew the 
foe, secret and fierce as a 
tiger, would soon spring 
upon them! Then he 
saw the conflict of the 
pickets on the eastern 
slope, the hurried preparation for action, and 
the confusion of the patriot troops. With flut¬ 
tering heart and broken accents he reported 
every movement to the eager-listening prison¬ 
ers ; and w hen, at length, he shouted, “ Colonel 
Washington has swept thejield, and Rawdon is re¬ 
treating /” his half-famished companions cried, 

“ Victory and deliverance /” Alas! victory did not 
remain with the Americans, and deliverance was 
deferred for a season. Greene was defeated, 
and the unhappy prisoners saw no star of hope 
amidst the clouds of the future. 

But an angel of deliverance soon appeared. 
The mother of the Jacksons, impelled by a pa¬ 
rent’s love, hastened to Camden to plead for the 
release of her sons. By an exchange of prison- 
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ere they were delivered to her; but they were 
mere shadows of those blooming boys who had 
left her embrace a few weeks before. The wound 
on Robert’s head, untouched by nurse or surgeon, 
was a fearful sight for a mother’s eye; and both 
of them were emaciated by privations and the 
ravages of disease. With five released neigh¬ 
bors, the widow and her sons started for their 
distant home. There were but two horses for 
the whole company. Mrs. Jackson rode one, 
without saddle or bridle, and the sick and wound¬ 
ed Robert was placed on the other. Too weak 
to sit upright, he was held by his stronger com¬ 
panions ; while Andrew, with the small-pox cov- 
•ering his skin, barefooted and half-naked, walked 


the whole distance—a journey of forty miles, 
through pine forests and a desolate country. 
Two hours before they reached home, they were 
drenched by a heavy rain, which caused the dis¬ 
ease to disappear from the skin of the boys and 


pervade their systems. Robert lived only two 
days; and for almost a fortnight Andrew was 
delirious with a raging fever. The mother ex* 
pected to be childless. But God decreed other¬ 
wise ; and the germ of'the future hero and states¬ 
man was mercifully preserved in that hour of 
peril. 

Before Andrew had fully recovered, a voice 
of wail came up to the Waxhaw settlers from 
their kindred and friends, who were suffering a 
thousand horrors in the prison-ships at Charles¬ 
ton. Food, clothing, medicine—all were denied 
them; and day by day scores were cast into the 
waters, or were buried in shallow graves on the 
sandy shore. The sympathies of Mrs. Jackson 
were aroused; and, 
with four or five oth¬ 
er women, she hast¬ 
ened, on horseback* 
to Charleston, with 
such comforts as 
could be convenient¬ 
ly carried. Unawed 
by the conquerors of 
the city, they made 
their way to the 
harbor, and deep 
down in the loath¬ 
some kennels of the 
ships, where disease 
was rioting and 
death held high 
court, these minis- 
teringangels breath¬ 
ed words of comfort 
for the sufferers, and 
relieved the press¬ 
ing needs of their 
friends. Then they 
departed, sorrow¬ 
ing, for their homes. 
The deadly fever of 
the ships seized Mrs. 
Jackson, and just 
beyond the lines of 
defense which the 
Americans had piled 
across Charleston 
Neck, she returned 
to the bosom of her 
mother earth, a glo¬ 
rious martyr in the 
cause of freedom 
and humanity. Her 
burial-place is un¬ 
known. But she 
lias a monument in 
the fame of her son 
more enduring than 
brass or marble; and 
while the memory 
of his deeds remain unfading, the name of Eliz¬ 
abeth, the mother of Jackson, like that of Mahy, 
the mother of Washington, will be remembered 
and revered. 

Andrew Jackson was now an orphan; and at 
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the close of the Revolution, every member of his 
family who came from Ireland had perished in 
the storm. He stood alone, like a stricken but 
not blasted sapling, over which the tempest had 
swept only to give more tenacity to its roots, 
vigor to its branches, and beauty to its foliage. 
The lightning of British oppression had smitten 
his young heart fiercely; but it served to awaken 
therein those latent energies of character which 
needed only an electric touch to make them leap 
forth full-armed, living principles, to achieve 
great things on the battle-field of life. 

Mrs. Jackson had left Andrew in the family 
of Major Thomas Crawford, when she departed 
for Charleston, and there he remained for sev¬ 
eral months after her death. His position was 
one of great danger in respect to his future ca¬ 
reer, and he came very near being shipwrecked 
at the commencement of the voyage of active 
life. Left master of his own actions, and in the 
absolute control of some property, at an age when 
Virtue and Vice, standing at the open door of 
Manhood, utter their most persuasive strains in 
willing ears, he had no mentor to direct him, 
and for twenty months or more he spent his 
time in idle dissipation with the gay young men 
of the Carolinas, until his patrimony was nearly 
all gone except a beautiful mare. Meeting some 
friends one night at a tavern, he engaged with 
them in a game with dice called Rattle and Snap. 
He staked his mare against a considerable sum of 
money, and won. At that moment his guardian 
angel inspired him with a sudden resolution to 
change his course of life. He instantly paid his 
bill, put the winnings in his pocket, went to the 
Waxhaw settlement, disposed of the small re¬ 
mainder of his father’s estate, and departed for 
Salisbury, in North Carolina, to study law un¬ 
der Spruce M‘Kay, Esq., then one of the most 
eminent practitioners in that section of the coun¬ 
try. The change in his habits was as complete 
as it was sudden; and during that winter of 
1784, when he was between seventeen and 
eighteen, years of age, the foundation of his fii- 
tmre eminence was laid. 

Jackson completed his law studies under Col¬ 
onel Stokes, who lost a hand in the cruel mas¬ 
sacre of Buford’s command on the Waxhaw, and 
in 1786 received a license to practice law. His 
energy, talent, and sterling honor and integrity, 
were fully developed during this brief period, 
and, without solicitation cm his part, and on the 
voluntary recommendation of several of the most 
eminent men of North Carolina, Governor John¬ 
ston appointed him Solicitor of the Western dis¬ 
trict of that State, then embracing the present 
territoiy of Tennessee. It was “ the dark and 
bloody ground” beyond the mountains, whither 
civilization was cautiously creeping into the wild 
domains of the savage. Amidst its excitements 
and perils the future hero, then only twenty-one 
years of age, found ample stimulus for his cour¬ 
age and daring. Population was sparse, rude, 
and independent, and war-parties of Indians yet 
hung ominously around the stations of the re- I 
mote settlers. 


Jackson crossed the mountains in the spring 
of 1788, in company with John M*Nairy, who 
had been appointed Judge of the district. Jones- 
borough was then the principal seat of justice in 
that region, and there Jackson remained until 
autumn, when he and Judge M‘Nairy crossed the 
vast wilderness to the site of the present Nash¬ 
ville, then only one of those Stations 41 on the 
Cumberland river, into which the settlers gath¬ 
ered for mutual defense against the bloody 
Shawnees of the north, and the fiery Choctaws 
and Cherokees of the south. Between these 
two principal settlements, separated by a dark 
wilderness of two hundred miles, Jackson made 
twenty-two journeys in the performance of his 
public duties. Sometimes he was entirely alone; 
at others, two or three companions accompanied 
him, and on all occasions he w'as hourly exposed 
to the arrow and hatchet of the skulking Indian. 
His portmanteau was at once his wardrobe and 
his larder on his journey, and his pillow among 
the forest leaves at night. He was not only his 
own defender, but he was often found with oth¬ 
ers, in the character of an escort for parties of 
emigrants making their fearful way through the 
w ilderness. He was also engaged in several ex¬ 
peditions against the Indians, previous to 1794, 
and his skill and bravery so excited the awe and 
admiration of the savages, that they gave him 
the significant names of Sharp Knife and Point¬ 
ed Arrow. The pages of romance, painted in 
highest colors, have few pictures of more thrill- 
I ing interest than the forest life of Jackson pre- 
| sen ted during the first years of his residence in 
Tennessee. They were years of severest dis¬ 
cipline for those achievements in after-life, when, 
at the head of his country’s soldiers, he met w hole 
I bands of these wily foes in their own rocky fa6t- 
i nesses ot* tangled morasses. 

Early in 1790 Jackson made Nashville his 
i residence ; and in the family of Mrs. Donelson, 
widow of Colonel Donelson, an emigrant from 
Virginia, he found an agreeable home. He also 
found immediate and ample employment in his 
profession. Nashville was then the chief trad¬ 
ing station in the territory, and in that vicinity 
a great number of young adventurers, having 
nothing to lose and ever}' thing to gain, had con¬ 
gregated. Relieved from the restraints of law 
and moral teachings, they lived prodigally, be¬ 
came heavily involved in debt to the merchants, 
and having secured the exclusive services of the 
only lawy er in that region before Jackson’s ar¬ 
rival, they laughed at the futile efforts of their 
creditors to enforce payment. A sudden reverse 
awaited them. The merchants placed their 
claims in the hands of Jackson for prosecution, 
and on the morning after his arrival in Nash¬ 
ville he issued seventy writs against the delin¬ 
quents. Alarmed and irritated, they resolved 
to drive him from the countiy, either by violence 
or the force of personal annoyances, by embroil- 

* The settlers dared not reside in isolated dwellings, but 
gathered into little clusters of several houses, which they 
fortified by pickets. These were called Station s, and tann¬ 
ed the nucleus of several thriving cities and villages. 
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ing.him with strong bullies, who were ever eager 
for fight. They misjudged the character of the 
man. He did not waver a line in the path of 
moral and professional duty; and his fidelity to 
truth and justice were rewarded by a lucrative 
practice, and the office of Attorney General of 
the district. 

While Jackson seemed proof against the ar¬ 
rows of savages, and faltered not in the presence 
of desperate men, love and beauty made him a 
victim and a captive. Mrs. Donelson’s lovely 
daughter, then in the bloom of young woman¬ 
hood, and the wife of a man utterly unworthy 
of the affection and esteem of a true woman, 
was sheltered from the cruel treatment of hqr 
husband under her mother’s roof when Jackson 
became an inmate in the family. Her beauty 
and accomplishments excited the admiration of 
all. Aware of his own inferiority, and conse¬ 
quently made jealous and irritable by the hom¬ 
age paid to his wife, the husband embittered 
her daily life by those petty persecutions which 
only a small mind, controlled by jealousy, can 
conceive, and she left him. Dreading his threat¬ 
ened presence at Nashville, she left there in the 
spring of 1791, and, with the family of a friend, 
went down the river to be a dweller at Natchez, 
on the Mississippi, many leagues deeper in the 
wilderness. Jackson was invited to accompany 
them as a protector against the Indians, and he 
gladly complied. On his return he was inform¬ 
ed that the jealous husband had successfully ap¬ 
plied to the Virginia Legislature for a divorce. 
Regarding the lady as legally free to form a new 
matrimonial connection, he allowed the buds of 
involuntary admiration, heretofore repressed by 
honorable prudence, to expand into the full 
blossom of affection. About midsummer he 
went to Natchez with the jubilee message to the 
widowed wife, declared his own love for her, and 
became an accepted suitor. They were married 
in autumn, and throughout the Cumberland re¬ 
gion their union was joyfully greeted as that of 
Worth and Virtue. 

But a cloud overshadowed the clear sky of 
their connubial happiness. The intelligence re¬ 
specting a divorce was only partially true. Sep¬ 
arated by a dark wilderness filled with hostile 
bands, communication between Virginia and the 
settlements beyond the mountains were infre¬ 
quent. There were no newspapers to proclaim 
the acts of public bodies; and, except officially, 
much of the information brought from the east 
was vague and unreliable. The husband had 
only applied to the Virginia Legislature for leave 
to prosecute a suit for divorce in a court in Ken¬ 
tucky, his place of residence when his wife left 
him. The seqnel was propitious—the divorce 
was obtained. Jackson procured another li¬ 
cense, and in 1794, they were again married. 
Because of this transaction, calumny attempted 
to sully his honor with its slime, but signally 
failed. Truth, uttered by the lips even of his 
enemies, pronounced its verdict in favor of his 
integrity and virtue. Pity and gallantry had 
first opened the way for love to the young hero’s 


heart, and mutual affection, purity of purpose, 
and legal consent, sanctioned the marriage. 

Jackson’s legal warfare upon the prodigal 
debtors of the Nashville region, and his fearless 
exposure of enormous land-frauds, perpetrated 
upon the settlers by influential men in North 
Carolina, created a host of bitter enemies; and 
he was frequently compelled, while in attend¬ 
ance at courts, to defend himself against the per¬ 
sonal attacks of desperate men. In these affrays 
he was always victorious. He was strong in 
muscle, and expert in limb; and it is said that 
his eye, when he was excited, possessed a fas¬ 
cination seldom known. Before its glance the 
stoutest bullies would quail and flee. These 
physical qualities endeared him to the rough 
backwoodsmen of Tennessee, and his fearless per¬ 
formance of duty as Attorney General won for 
him the unbounded confidence and esteem of 
all but the vicious few. And when, in 1795, the 
people of the Territory called a Convention to 
frame a constitution, preparatory to the admis¬ 
sion of Tennessee into the Union, as a State, 
Jackson was spontaneously elected to a seat 
therein. The instrument then formed bears 
the impress of his vigorous democratic princi¬ 
ples, which always laid at the root of his sturdy 
patriotism; and the people expressed their ver¬ 
dict of satisfaction the following year, when, 
without offering himself as a candidate, he was 
elected the first representative of the new State, 
in the Federal Congress. He took his seat in 
the National Council on the 5th of December, 
1796; and within eight weeks afterward, the 
Legislature of Tennessee elected him its repre¬ 
sentative in the United States Senate. He had 
just passed the age of thirty years, when, in 
November, 1797, he took his seat in that august 
body, then presided over by Thomas Jefferson. 

Jackson appears to have been unambitious of 
political distinction. He was eminently a man 
of action, and not merely of words. He uttered 
no speeches in the Senate, but was always act¬ 
ive in public duties. Thoroughly imbued writh 
a reverence for popular sovereignty, he bent his 
energies, at home and in the Senate, to the ac¬ 
complishment of that political revolution in favor 
of the people which Jefferson commenced dur¬ 
ing Washington’s administration. He resigned 
his senatorial seat at the close of the first session 
after his election, and went back to Tennessee 
an acknowledged democratic leader. There new 
honore awaited him at the hands of the Legis¬ 
lature. Though young in years, he was regard¬ 
ed as a patriarch in the infant State; and he 
was elevated to the bench of the Supreme Court. 
His opinions were law for a great majority of the 
people, for they recognized him as a sound and 
prudent leader in public affairs. Under his 
guidance the State of Tennessee gave its first 
presidential vote for Jefferson, in 1796, and em¬ 
phatically repeated it in 1800, when the demo¬ 
cratic party triumphed. 

Many instances of his personal courage and 
daring are related. We will mention only two 
events, as illustrations, which occurred while he 
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was Judge. At Jonesborough, a desperate man 
of giant frame had been indicted for the crime 
of cutting off the ear of his infant, while in a 
state of drunkenness. The sheriff informed 
Judge Jackson that the brute was in the court¬ 
house yard, armed with a dirk and two pistols, 
and that he refused to be arrested. “ He must 
be taken,” said the Judge; “ summt a the people 
to your aid.” The sheriff cunningly waited 
until the Court adjourned for dinner, when he 
summoned the judges as a part of the posse 
comitatus. “I will attend,” promptly respond¬ 
ed Jackson, “and see that you do your duty.” 
Then taking a loaded pistol, he said to the 
sheriff, “Advance and secure the miscreant.” 
The criminal’s eyes flashed with anger and 
desperate resolution. Seeing the sheriff hesi¬ 
tate, Judge Jackson advanced, and fixing his 
keen gaze upon the felon, he bade him surren¬ 
der instantly. The lip of the strong man quiv¬ 
ered : the weapons fell from his hand, and he 
stammered out, “I will surrender to you, Sir, 
but to no one else.” The people were aston¬ 
ished at the triumph; and from that tinm no 
one pretended to dispute the authority of Judge 
Jackson. 

On another occasion, his personal courage 
almost instantly dispersed a mob collected for 
the purpose of abusing him. By more ex¬ 
posures of stupendous land-frauds he had exas¬ 
perated many people in the vicinity of Jones- 
borough, and a regiment, under a militiacolonel, 
collected there on the morning of the first day 
of Court, to punish the Judge. Jackson had 
been so sick on his journey that he was com¬ 
pelled to retire to his bed, on his arrival. A 
few moments afterward, a gentleman came in 
great haste to inform him that a mob was in 
front of the house, prepared to tar and feather 
him. He begged Jackson to bar his door im¬ 
mediately and avoid the indignity. The Judge 
immediately arose, threw his door wide open, 
and said, “ Give my compliments to Colonel H., 
and tell him my door is open to receive him 
and his regiment whenever they choose to call 
upon me; and that I hope the Colonel will have 
the chivalry to lead his men, not to follow them.” 
Abashed at this bold message, and filled with 
admiration of the manly courage of an unarmed 
invalid, the mob instantly dispersed, and the 
leader, making an humble apology, remained 
the unwavering friend of Jackson ever after¬ 
ward. These, and similar events, made a deep 
impression on the people of the whole country 
west of the mountains; and Andrew Jackson 
became the most popular man in the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley. 

In 1802 Jackson was commissioned a M^jor- 
General of the Tennessee militia, and the follow¬ 
ing year the Federal government called him to 
exercise the functions of his office. Louisiana, 
lately a province of Spain, <5eded to France, had 
been purchased of the latter by the United 
States. There was a general apprehension that 
the Spanish inhabitants of the territory would 
not quietly submit to the authority of the new 


government, and it was thought prudent to con¬ 
centrate troops on the southwestern territory, 
prepared to march against New Orleans, if 
necessary. General Jackson was required to 
furnish boats, for the purpose of transporting 
the troops and supplies by water; and so 
thoroughly and promptly was his commission 
executed, that it called forth the applause of 
government. His military genius, as an execu¬ 
tive officer, then developed, was not forgotten 
when events of more gravity demanded his 
services. The threatening cloud passed away, 
and the people of Louisiana quietly passed 
from under the dominion of old Spain and 
France to that of the United States. 

Never was party spirit more rancorous and 
vengeful, than during the first administration 
of President Jefferson. It produced discord 
and promoted hatred in neighborhoods and 
families; and in the newly-settled States of the 
West, where society was then in its transition 
condition from rudeness to refinement, it led to 
personal combats as the climax of arguments. 
Public men were frequently embroiled in scenes 
of violence and bloodshed, without losing (but 
rather enhancing) their dignity in the estima¬ 
tion of popular opinion. General Jackson was 
not exempted from the penalties of this social 
condition; and in the summer of 1803, he was 
engaged in an affair that would be shocking 
now to the more refined people of Tennessee. 
His manly expression of opinion on all occa¬ 
sions, and his fearless exposition and punish¬ 
ment of fraud in high places, gave him many po¬ 
litical and personal enemies. His early friend, 
Judge M‘Nairy, became alienated ; and Jac kson 
quarreled with Governor Sevier, in the presence 
of a multitude. Goaded by the governor's 
insults and defiant taunts of cowardice, Jackson 
challenged him to single combat. After some 
delays they met near Knoxville. Sevier was. 
accompanied by several gentlemen; Jackson by 
a single friend. All were mounted. The bel¬ 
ligerents had each a brace of pistols. Sevier 
carried a sword; Jackson a heavy hickory cane. 
As they slowly approached each other on the 
road, Jackson suddenly poised his CAne os a 
knight of the tournament would his lance, and 
rising in his stiimps, he spurred his home, 
rushed furiously forward, and charged his an¬ 
tagonist. Sevier, astounded at the movement, 
leaped from his horse to avoid the shock, trod 
upon his own sword-scabbard, and fell to the 
ground. The gentlemen present prevented fur¬ 
ther mischief, and the matter afterward assumed 
the form of a paper war between the friends of 
the parties. The fact that Jackson’s popularity 
was greatly increased by this event, fully illus¬ 
trates the character of public feeling in the 
West at that time. 

Increasing ill-health, and a weariness of the 
turmoils and exposures of hts public life, in¬ 
duced Judge Jackson to resign his office, in the 
summer of 1804. He purchased a plantation 
in the vicinity of the Cumberland, near Nash¬ 
ville, and not far from where the famous iler- 
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mitage of his old age now stands, and there, 
with an affectionate wife and a competent for¬ 
tune, he sought long-coveted repose. His mili¬ 
tary duties required but little service, and his 
time was spent in the varied cares and pleasures 
of his farm, or in the company of kindred spirits 
who came from all parts of the great valley to 
enjoy his society and his hospitality. Breed¬ 
ing finq horses was his special delight, and to 
exhibit their qualities he often appeared both 
as a competitor and better upon the race-courses 
of Tennessee and Kentucky. Out of these sports 
grew an affair, the remembrance of which al¬ 
ways gave him sorrow. A dispute arose be¬ 
tween him and Charles Dickenson, a slave- 
trader and horse-jockey, concerning a bet. 
Blows ensued, and Dickenson published Jackson 
as a coward. The latter, governed by that false 
notion of honor which, happily, is now almost 
obsolete, challenged Dickenson to single com¬ 
bat They met, and at the moment when 
Dickenson’s ball shattered two of Jackson’s 
ribs, the latter, not in th* least unnerved, fired 
a deadly bullet, and his antagonist fell, a dying 
man. When the strength of his nerves was 
alluded to afterward, Jackson said, U I should 
have killed him, had he shot me through the 
brain.” Dickenson lived but a few hours, and 
Jackson rode twenty miles toward home before 
his attendants perceived, by the saturation of 
his fdothes with blood, that he was wounded. 
This is one of the dark clouds which gather 
over the memory of the hero, fringed though it 
be with the sunlight of conventional law which 
imposed the seeming necessity of thus vindica¬ 
ting assaulted honor. From the stand-point of 
observation in the light of to-day, the cloud ap¬ 
pears black, without a gleam of palliation. 

On a beautiful morning in June, 1805, Gen¬ 
eral Jackson mounted one of his finest geld¬ 
ings, and, accompanied by a servant leading a 
milk-white mare, rode to Nashville. The little 
town was all agog. Flags were flying, drums 
beating, cannon thundering, and the people of 
all classes crowded to the port. Presently, a 
small man, pleasant in features, with sharp, 
intelligent black eyes, remarkable for the neat¬ 
ness of his apparel, and fluent in speech, was 
received by the populace with loud huzzas. 
Then he harangued the people, and was an¬ 
swered with shouts. A sumptuous dinner was 
spread in his honor; and toward evening he 
mounted the milk-white mare which Jackson’s 
servant had led, and the two distinguished men 
rode quietly to the plain mansion of a planter, 
a few miles from the scene of public homage. 
The stranger was the accomplished Aabon 
Burr, then engaged in the initial preparations 
for the execution of a magnificent scheme of 
conquest. Jackson received him cordially into 
the bosom of his family and of his own con¬ 
fidence; and Burr wrote in his journal, con¬ 
cerning his host: “ Once a lawyer, afterward a 
judge, now a planter; a man of intelligence; 
and one of those prompt, frank, ardent souls, 
whom I love to meet.” The generous Miranda 


was then bearing the standard of revolt and 
liberation in South America, and possessed the 
sympathies of the people and government of the 
United States. Spain had not cheerfully ac¬ 
quiesced in the transfer of Louisiana, and the 
Spanish population of that territoiy were averse 
to the rule of the American government. War 
with Spain appeared inevitable, and Burr made 
the crisis an opportunity for executing a long 
cherished scheme—the invasion of Mexico, its 
disenthrallment from the Spanish yoke, and the 
establishment of an independent republic in that 
beautiful region of the New World. Wilkinson, 
then commander-in-chief of the Western divi¬ 
sion of the army of the United States, and many 
distinguished men in the West, were associated 
with Burr in the scheme; and now, as with 
eloquent and persuasive tongue, that wily poli¬ 
tician described the benevolence of his design 
—its importance to the growth of republicanism, 
and to the stability of the United States—the 
honest, patriot heart of Jackson beat with 
quicker pulsations, and he proffered the services 
of his influence and sword to Colonel Burr. 

In the autumn of 1806 Burr was again in 
Kentucky and Tennessee; and still regarding 
his scheme as feasible and proper, Jackson re¬ 
newed his promises of co-operation. But the 
whole gorgeous vision vanished as suddenly as 
frost-work in the sunbeam. Political animosity 
sent whispers of suspicion over the mountains. 
Burr was accused of a design to detach the 
Western States, and form a separate republic, 
with himself as President. Wilkinson, who had 
sold his honor to the Spaniards, partially de¬ 
serted his compeer, and other associates were 
frightened by the bugbear. The mind of 
Jackson was filled with suspicions, and he laid 
the whole matter before Governor Claiborne, at 
New Orleans. He also wrote to Burr, informed 
him of current rumors, and frankly assured him 
that if his intentions were in the least degree 
hostile to the United States, he wished no fur¬ 
ther correspondence with him. He as frankly 
assured him that if the conquest of Mexico was 
still the great object of his plans, he was as 
ready as ever to accompany him With his mili¬ 
tary division. A few weeks rolled away, and 
Burr was arrested on a charge of treason. He 
was tried and acquitted, but the whole fabric 
of his ambitious scheme was scattered to the 
winds. His murder of Hamilton, in a duel, 
and the name of traitor, which adhered to him 
notwithstanding his acquittal, pressed upon him 
with crushing weight during the remainder of 
his life. Yet he always loved and admired 
Jackson, even with the knowledge that the Gen¬ 
eral was active in procuring his arrest, for he 
knew him to be honest and patriotic. When, 
in 1812, war was declared against Great Britain, 
Burr spoke of Jackson as the greatest military 
man in America, and best fitted to be the com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies of the Republic; 
and as early as 1815, he recommended his 
nomination for the Presidency. 

For five years after Burr’s trial Ja&son en- 
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joyed the pleasures of private life. Yet they 
were not years of idleness, nor void of excite¬ 
ment. His personal courage was often tested; 
and on one occasion his perfect manhood was 
remarkably developed. On his way to Natchez, 
to bring some negroes to his plantation, he found 
some emigrants detained by the Indian agent 
for the Choctaw tribe, under the plea that a pass¬ 
port must be had before they could proceed. 
One of their number had been sent back to pro¬ 
cure it, and the others were working for the 
agent at low wages, and buying com of him at 
•xtravagant prices. Jackson indignantly re¬ 
buked the extortioner, who, in turn, demanded 
a passport from the General. “ I am a free-born 
American citizen,” he said, “and that is pass- r 
port sufficient on any highway where my busi¬ 
ness calls me.” He then told the emigrants to 
follow him, and if any man molested them, to 
shoot him down as a highway robber. They 
departed without hinderance. The enraged 
agent resolved to stop Jackson on his return, 
and for that purpose had collected about one 
hundred and fifty white men and Indians, when 
the General with his troop of slaves approached 
the station. Jackson had armed himself with 
three pistols and a rifle, and his negroes with 
clubs and axes; and they were instructed to cut 
down any man who should molest them. When 
the agent stepped forward to demand his pass¬ 
port, Jackson grasped his rifle, and fixing his 
keen eyes on him, said, “ Whoever attempts to 
prevent my passing shall lay low.” The abash¬ 
ed agent withdrew, and the Indians, many of 
whom knew and admired the General, would 
sooner have scalped the avaricious official than 
touched a hair of the head of The Sharp Knife . 
The agent was soon afterward dismissed from 
office. 

The period had now arrived when the mili¬ 
tary genius of Jackson was to be fully developed, 
and his country to become greatly indebted to 
his skill and valor for its own honor and glory. 
For several years France and England had been 
playing a desperate game of chess with the world’s 
commerce, while dealing falchion-blows upon 
each other’s political power, unmindful of the 
rights and interests of other nations. Their le¬ 
galized pirates were upon every sea; and with 
sublime impudence the British government as¬ 
sumed the right—and its servants practiced the 
felony—of boarding American vessels, under 
pretense of seizing its own deserters, but to im¬ 
press our seamen into the English naval service. 
Such indignities were endured under protests, 
menaces, and embargoes, until more than seven 
thousand American citizens had become victims 
to British might and injustice. And it was not 
until British emissaries had excited the Indian 
tribes to hostilities against the settlers on our 
northwestern frontiers, and British newspapers 
had declared that the Americans could not be 
“ kicked into a war,” that the pride and martial 
spirit of the nation became fairly aroused, and 
trampled peace maxims in the dust. 

In June, 1812, the American Congress de¬ 


clared war against Great Britain. When the 
President’s manifesto announced the fact in the 
Mississippi Valley, it touched a chord responsive 
to the call in every heart. The greatest enthu¬ 
siasm every where prevailed; and when General 
Jackson sent forth an appeal, twenty-five hun¬ 
dred men of his division volunteered to follow 
him to whatever field of duty their country 
might call them. The Secretary of War asked 
for only fifteen hundred infantry and riflemen. 
After organizing a body of cavalry under Colonel 
Coffee, Jackson ordered that number to assem¬ 
ble at Nashville, early in December. An excess 
of more than five hundred appeared. Unwilling 
to restrain the ardor of any, Jackson accepted 
the whole ; and on the 4th of January, 1813, he 
wrote to the Secretary of War, “ I have the 
pleasure to inform you that I am now at the 
head of two thousand and seventy volunteers, the 
choicest of our citizens, who go at the call of 
their country to execute the will of the govern¬ 
ment, who have no constitutional scruples, and, 
if the government orders, will rejoice at the op¬ 
portunity of placing the American eagle on the 
ramparts of Mobile, Pensacola, and Fort August¬ 
ine, effectually banishing from the southern coast 
all British influence.” Jackson was then forty- 
five years of age—two years older than Wash¬ 
ington when he took command of the Continental 
Army. 

Jackson’s manhood and patriotism now en¬ 
dured a severe trial. Through storms and tem¬ 
pests, in mid-winter, his little army wen^ down 
the Cumberland, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers, to 
Natchez—a perilous voyage of a thousand miles 
—to join General Wilkinson at New Orleans. 
That weak officer, jealous of Jackson's popular¬ 
ity, ordered the latter to halt at Natchez. In 
that vicinity he formed a camp, but was soon 
impatient of inaction. Early in February a 
courier arrived with a dispatch from the Secre¬ 
tary of War. The General received it with joy, 
for he believed it to be an order to march to 
Canada, to wipe out the stain of Hull’s surren¬ 
der, or to some other field of usefulness. He 
read—“ The causes for embodying and march¬ 
ing to New' Orleans the corps under your com¬ 
mand haring ceased to exist, you will, on the 
receipt of this letter, consider it as dismissed 
from the public service, and take measures to 
have delivered over to Major-General Wilkinson 
all articles of public property which may have 
been put into its possession. You will accept, 
for yourself and your corps, the thanks of the 
President of the United States.” This was the 
whole of it—the beginning and the end of Arm¬ 
strong’s cold, unfeeling dispatch. It fell upon 
the hopes of Jackson and his ardent corps like 
ice upon the opening bud. The shock was mo¬ 
mentary. His indignation was fiercely kindled, 
and it warmed all the energies of his generous 
nature into full action. Around him stood two 
thousand noble sons of Tennessee—the flower 
of its population—eager to be useful. Many of 
them were tender youths, committed to his care 
by loving parents. He had publicly pledged him- 
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self to be a father to them all, and the word of 
Andrew Jackson was always equivalent to his 
written bond. Could he disband them five hun¬ 
dred miles from their homes, to be exposed to 
fearful moral and physical perils? Could he 
listen for a moment to the selfish suggestions of 
Wilkinson, to “recruit them into the regular 
service,” and thus ruin them for life ? No! gov¬ 
erned by a higher law than the martial, he in¬ 
stantly resolved to disobey orders, and, instead 
of disbanding his troops, to march them back to 
Tennessee. Before the evening of the day of 
his disappointment he commenced his prepara¬ 
tion, and then wrote a denunciatoiy letter to the 
Secretary of War, and another to the President, 
complaining of the inhumanity of Armstrong’s 
order. 

Jackson's quarter-master refused to furnish 
other supplies for the return march than such 
as might be allowed to discharged soldiers. The 
benevolent General was not to be foiled. He 
borrowed five thousand dollars, on his own re¬ 
sponsibility, from a merchant at Natchez; and 
when, on the 25th of March, he commenced his 
journey toward the Tennessee river, and found 
his conveyances for his sick inadequate, he placed 
an invalid soldier on his own horse, and traveled 
almost four hundred miles of the journey on 
foot. His staff and many of his mounted men 
followed his example, and one hundred and fifty 
suffering soldiers were made comparatively com¬ 
fortable on the way. Not one lacked the sym¬ 
pathy nor wanted the care of the General. Not 
one was left behind—not even a young man 
whom the surgeon reported to be dying. “ Not 
a man shall be left who has life in him,” said 
Jackson, when it was proposed to leave him. 
The insensible youth was lifted into a wagon, 
and the General watched him with a father’s 
solicitude. At length the young man opened his 
eyes, and said, “ Where am I ?” “ On your way 
home, my dear fellow,” cheerfully answered his 
commander. The words quickened the current 
of life, he rapidly improved, and Jackson had 
the pleasure of returning him to the arras of his 
mother. Before the close of May all the volun¬ 
teers were at their homes, and their General’s 
course was fully sustained by public sentiment. 
The Secretary of War made a weak attempt at 
explanation, and the government promptly sanc¬ 
tioned the conduct of Jackson, and assumed the 
pecuniary responsibilities which he had incurred 
in the public service. He achieved a victory 
greater than any where blood flows. 

We need not stop to record the general events 
of the war then begun; they are familiar to our 
countrymen. Nor will space allow us to detail 
the brilliant military career of him whose life we 
are now considering. We can only glance at the 
salient points with almost the brevity of a chron¬ 
ological record. 

General Jackson watched with palpitating 
heart the ill success of his country’s troops on 
the Canada frontier, and yearned for an oppor¬ 
tunity to lead his brave Tennesseeans to the field. 
It was not long delayed, and the arena of action 


was near his own door. Early in 1812, Te- 
cumseh, the fierce Shawnee, who had confeder¬ 
ated the northwestern tribes the year before, went 
among the Creeks in Alabama, and planted there 
the fruitful seeds of hostility to the white people. 
It germinated in the course of a few months, 
and bore fruit toward the close of the summer of 
1813. A party of Creeks, seven hundred strong, 
well supplied with arms and ammunition by the 
British at Pensacola, attacked Fort Minims, on 
the Alabama river, on the 31st of August. Al¬ 
most the entire garrison were massacred, and 
the fort was burnt. The women and children 
of twenty families perished in the flames; and 
of three hundred white people, only seventeen 
escaped. This blow, unexpected, thbugh pre- 
aicted, spread terror through all the Gulf re¬ 
gion ; and the entire population of the settle¬ 
ments on the Alabama river abandoned their 
homes and fled to Mobile. The militia of the 
neighboring States and Territories were called 
out, and in addition to fifteen hundred men al¬ 
ready required by the Federal government, the 
Legislature of Tennessee authorized the raising 
of three thousand five hundred troops. As with 
one voice, the people and the authorities called 
General Jackson to the chief command. He 
immediately accepted the proffered honor, not¬ 
withstanding his left arm, shattered by a pistol 
ball, received in an afiray with Colonel Benton, 
at Nashville, was yet in a very bad condition. 

Jackson was in the field early in October, and 
in chief command of about five thousand troops, 
including half a thousand cavalry, under the or¬ 
ders of Colonel Coffee. Battalions were already 
marching from Georgia and Mississippi toward 
the Creek country, and soon the main body of 
the nation, not more than four thousand strong, 
were hemmed in upon the waters of the Coosa, 
by a cordon of Americans, who were determined 
to crush out their hostility or their nationality. 
They accomplished both, yet not without first en¬ 
during great sufferings themselves. 

Without a week’s provision on hand, Jackson 
led his own division of two thousand men into 
the heart of the enemy’s country. His detach¬ 
ments spread death and desolation in their track. 
Villages were destroyed, cattle were seized, and 
the Indian families were scattered like frighten¬ 
ed deer. At length the bloody battle of Tallus- 
chatchee was fought, and there the tenderest 
emotions of Jackson’s heart were brought into 
full play. Among the slain was an Indian moth¬ 
er, and upon her bosom lay her infant boy, vainly 
endeavoring to draw sustenance from the cold 
breast. The orphan was carried into camp, and 
fed by the General with sugar and water until a 
nurse could be procured. Jackson was a child¬ 
less man, and he adopted the forest orphan as 
his son. Mrs. Jackson watched over him with 
a mother’s care, and he grew to be a beautiful 
youth, full of promise. But consumption laid 
him in the grave among the shades at the Her¬ 
mitage, before he reached his manhood, and his 
foster-parents mourned over him with a grief as 
sincere as that of consanguinity. 
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BATTLE OF TALLALEQA. 


Talladega and its little garrison was now men¬ 
aced by the Creeks. At the moment when they 
were about to fall upon the weak post, Jackson’s 
army appeared. The savages were driven from 
their bush-retreats, and scattered in great con¬ 
fusion. Yet the victory was not very fruitful, 
for it could not be followed up. Famine, a foe 
more insatiate than the Indian, was in the camp. 
When Jackson’s troops marched through the 
forests from Talladega, they had only a day’s 
provision in their knapsacks. Officers and com¬ 
mon soldiers suffered alike, and this suffering 
drew forth another exhibition of Jackson’s nobil¬ 
ity of character. A private soldier saw his Gen¬ 
eral taking a repast under an oak tree, and im¬ 
mediately advanced and demanded food. “ I 


never turn away the hungry,” said Jackson, in 
a cheerful tone; “ I will divide with you such 
food as I have,” and drew from his pocket a 
handful of acorns. The soldier turned tearfully 
away, reported the circumstance to his compan¬ 
ions, and all resolved to suffer patiently with 
their General. But hunger contended with their 
patriotism, and prevailed. Promised reinforce¬ 
ments and supplies were withheld, and mutiny 
appeared. The militia turned to go back, but 
the yet faithful volunteers stood in their path. 
Then the volunteers attempted to leave the 
camp and go home, but the militia in turn stood 
across their path. These checks, however, were 
only temporary, and Jackson perceived that the 
tenure by which his soldiers were bound to duty 
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JAOJtbOS QUKLLUtO A MUTLNY. 


was as attenuated as that of the spider’s thread. 
At length almost his entire army, despairing of 
relief, determined to abandon the expedition, 
and go home; and some were actually on their 
retrograde march. He found his whole brigade 
of volunteers ready to follow. There was no 
sufficient force to restrain them, so the General 
relied upon himself alone. With one arm in a 
sling, he seized a musket, rested it upon his 
horse’s neck, rode to the front of the column, 
and declared that he would shoot the first man 
who should take a step in advance. Amazed at 
his boldness, they gazed at him in silence. At 
that moment Coffee and two companies of faith¬ 
ful men came up, and the mutineers, after con¬ 
sultation, agreed to return to duty. Discontent 
was not allayed, however, and Jackson finally 
allowed all volunteers so disposed to return to 


their homes, and he organized a force out of 
ether materials. Had he received sufficient sup¬ 
plies after the battle of Talladega, and been met 
with concert of action by the East Tennessee 
commanders, he could have ended the war within 
ten days: it was protracted five months. 

Jackson, with his new levies, marched on no¬ 
toriously to the Hickory Ground—the sacred 
domain of the Creeks, and the heart of their ter¬ 
ritory. Before reaching it, several bloody bat¬ 
tles were fought. The death-blow to the Creek 
nation was given at Tohopeka, at the great 
Horse-shoe Bend of the Tallapoosa river, where 
a thousand warriors, with their women and chil¬ 
dren, had congregated in a fortified camp, to 
give filial and decisive battle to the inraders. 
Jackson attacked them toward the close of 
March, 1814. Almost six hundred warriors were 
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slain, for they disdained to surrender. They 
saw no future for their nation in the event of 
defeat, and they fought with desperation. It 
was their last effort; their power and spirit were 
crushed; and upon the Hickory Ground, at the 
fork of the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers, their 
remaining chiefs bowed in submission to the 
conqueror. Among these was Weatherford, 
their greatest leader, and principal actor in the 
butchery at Fort Mimms. 

Jackson had ordered his followers to secure 
Weatherford, and bring him bound to his camp. 
While sitting alone in his tent, just at sunset, a 
noble-looking Indian entered, and drawing him¬ 
self up to his full height, and folding his arms, 
said, “I am Weatherford, the chief who com¬ 
manded at Fort Mimms. I have come to ask 


peace for myself and my people.” Jackson ex¬ 
pressed astonishment that one so guilty should 
dare to appear in his presence and ask for peace 
and protection. “ I am in your power,” haught¬ 
ily replied the chief. “Do with me as you 
please. I am a soldier. I have done the white 
people all the harm I could. I have fought them, 
and fought them bravely; if I had an army, I 
would yet fight and contend to the last; but I 
have none. My people are all gone. I can 
now do no more than weep over the misfortunes 
of my nation.” Here was a man after Jack¬ 
son’s own heart. He loved his people, had 
fought to protect his father-land from the in¬ 
vader, and now fearlessly expressed his patriot¬ 
ism. Jackson immediately informed him that 
submission and the acceptance of a home be- 
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yond the Mississippi for his nation, was the only 
wise policy for him to pursue; and then remark¬ 
ed, “If, however, you desire to continue the 
war, and feel prepared to meet the consequences, 
you may depart in peace, and unite yourself 
with the war-party if you choose.” Weatherford 
proudly answered, “ I may well be addressed in 
such language now. There was a time when I 
had a choice, and could have answered you; I 
have none now—even hope is ended. Once I 
could animate my warriors to battle; but I can 
not animate the dead. My warriors can no 
longer hear my voice. Their bones are at Tal¬ 
ladega, Talluschatchee, Emuckfaw, and Tahop- 
eka. I have not surrendered myself thought¬ 
lessly. While there was a chance for success, 
I never left my post nor supplicated peace. But 
my people are gone, and I now ask it for my 
nation and for myself. On the miseries and 
misfortunes brought upon my country I look 
back with deepest sorrow, and wish to avert still 
greater calamities. If I had been left to con¬ 
tend with the Georgia army, I would have raised 
my com on one bank of the river and fought 
them on the other. But your people have de¬ 
stroyed my nation. You are a brave man; I 
rely upon your generosity. You will exact no 
terms of a conquered people but such as they 
should agree to. Whatever they may be, it 
would now be madness and folly to oppose. If 
they are opposed, you will find me among the 
sternest enforcers of obedience. Those who 
would still hold out can be influenced only by a 
mean spirit of revenge; and to this they must not, 
and shall not, sacrifice the last remnant of their 
country. You have told our nation where we 
might go and be safe. This is good talk, and 
they ought to listen to it. They shall listen to 
it.” , fhus spoke the noble Weatherford for his 
nation. Words of honor responded to words of 
honor; and Weatherford was allowed to go free¬ 
ly to the forest and search for his scattered fol¬ 
lowers and counsel peace. He did so; the war 
ended; and a treaty of peace was concluded with 
the remnant of the Creek chiefs on the 10th of 
July, 1814. 

Jackson had received the commission of Ma¬ 
jor-General in the regular army in May, and 
the military of the whole South regarded him 
as their leader. His vigilance was as sleepless 
as the war authorities at Washington were stu¬ 
pid. While a handful of British soldiers were 
burning the Federal Capitol, he was planning a 
scheme for ending the war at the South by a 
single effective blow. Florida was then a Span¬ 
ish province, and, with usual Spanish duplicity, 
the Governor was allowing British fleets to oc¬ 
cupy the harbor of Pensacola, and British of¬ 
ficers to distribute arms and ammunition among 
the Indians on the Florida frontiers, to be used 
against the United States, while professing 
friendship for that government. When Jack- 
son was informed of it, he accused Manrequez 
of bad faith. A spicy correspondence ensued; 
and Jackson ended it by saying, “ In future, I 
beg you to withhold your insulting charges against 


my government, for one more inclined to listen 
to slander than I am; nor consider me any more 
a diplomatic character unless so proclaimed to 
you from the mouth of my cannon.” The hero 
was anxious to execute the threat couched in 
the last clause of his letter; but his government 
gave him no encouragement. There was no 
time to lose in parleying, for the safety of the 
whole South was in jeopardy. Already the de¬ 
cree had gone forth for the invasion of Loui¬ 
siana by way of New Orleans, although yet un¬ 
known tc^ the authorities at Washington. Jack¬ 
son's sagacity suspected the movement, and he 
resolved to “ take the responsibility” of march¬ 
ing to Pensacola. He made his head-quarters 
at Mobile, sent his adjutant-general into Ten¬ 
nessee to invite volunteers to his standard, and 
two thousand cheerfully responded to his call. 
Before their arrival the Spanish governor had 
committed another grievous offense. He had 
permitted the British to fit out an expedition 
against Fort Bowyer, near Mobile, and on their 
being repulsed by the Americans, he had given 
them shelter in the harbor of Pensacola. This 
act strengthened Jackson’s resolution; and, on 
the 2d of November, he took up his march for 
Florida at the head of three thousand men, some 
of them friendly Indians. He appeared before 
Pensacola on the 6th, and demanded an instant 
surrender of the town and forts. It was refused; 
and the next day the Americans fought their 
way into the town, frightened the Spaniards into 
submission, drove the British fleet from the har¬ 
bor, and were preparing to take possession of 
Fort Barancas, when that fortification blew up 
with a tremendous explosion. A Briton’s hand 
applied the torch. Two days afterward Jackson 
abandoned Pensacola, and wrote to the Govern¬ 
or, “ The enemy has retreated; the hostile Creeks 
have fled to the forest; and I now retire from 
your town, leaving you to occupy your forts and 
protect the rights of your citizens.” 

When Jackson returned to Mobile, he found 
urgent messages awaiting him, with invitations 
to a new and more glorious field of action. 
When, in the spring of 1814, the great allied 
armies of Europe approached Paris in triumph, 
the Emperors of Russia and Prussia entered that 
city, and Napoleon retired to Elba, the peace of 
the Continent seemed secure, and many British 
troops were withdrawn. Almost twelve thou¬ 
sand of them, chiefly veterans who had served 
under Wellington in the Peninsula, were borne 
by a British fleet to the Gulf of Mexico; and 
toward the close of the year approached the wa¬ 
ters near New Orleans. They ware commanded 
by the experienced Sir Edward Pakenham, who 
felt certain of an easy conquest of that city and 
of the entire southwest portion of our Republic. 
It was this imminent danger that caused mes¬ 
sengers to speed to Mobile and urge Jackson to 
hasten to the defense of the apparently doomed 
city. It was a theatre of duty precisely suited 
to his desires and his genius, and he promptly 
obeyed the summons of Governor Claiborne and 
others. He found the people in a state of great 
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alarm, without an adequate military force to 
avert the blow. His presence inspired courage, 
yet the co-operation of the civil authorities was 
too weak for the emergency. Without hesita¬ 
tion, he took all power into his owm hands, de¬ 
clared the city and vicinity under martial law, 
and then bent all his energies to the task of 
gathering an army and the preparation of de¬ 
fenses. Before the close of December, he had 
completed a line of intrenchments a mile in 
length, from the bank of the Mississippi, four 
miles below the city, to a dense cypress swamp, 
and had organized an army of full five thousand 
men. He had over two thousand Kentuckians, 
twenty-five hundred Tennesseeans, Louisiana 


militia, Mississippi dragoons, and a brigade of 
mounted men under General Coffee. 

The British fleet entered Lake Borgne, and 
captured a flotilla of American gun-boats; and 
on the 22d of December twenty-five hundred 
British troops landed and took post on the Mis¬ 
sissippi, nine miles below New Orleans. On the 
following evening a strong party of Americans, 
led by Jackson in person, attacked the invaders, 
and killed and wounded about four hundred of 
them, but were repulsed with a loss of more than 
ope hundred of their own number. Jackson 
then fell back to his intrenchments, which, on 
two occasions afterward, suffered severe cannon¬ 
ading by the enemy. 
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GOLD MEDAL PRESENTED TO JACKSON BY CONGRESS. 


On the morning of the memorable 8th of Jan- 
nary, 1815, General Pakenh&m advanced to¬ 
ward the American lines, at the head of nine 
thousand men, leaving a reserve of three thou¬ 
sand at his camp. Jackson had now about six 
thousand expert marksmen behind his intrench- 
ments, or stationed at the several batteries on 
his extended line; but not more than three thou¬ 
sand of them were well supplied with arms. All 
was silence along those breastworks until the 
British had approached within heavy gunshot of 
the batteries, when a signal was given, and a 
terrible cannonade was opened upon them. Un¬ 
daunted by the havoc made, the veterans stead¬ 
ily advanced until within range of the American 
rifles, when volley after volley poured a deadly 
storm of lead upon the invaders. The British 
line soon began to waver. Then Pakenham 
fell, mortally wounded, and the entire army fled 
in dismay. They left seven hundred dead, and 
more than a thousand wounded, upon the field; 
while the Americans had only 
seven killed and six wounded! 

The enemy retreated to their 
camp, and then to their ship¬ 
ping, and escaped. Had prom¬ 
ised supplies of arms reached 
Jackson in time, the whole 
British force might have been 
captured. 

The victory at New Orleans 
was thorough and complete. It 
was the crowning act of the sec¬ 
ond war for Independence; for 
already Commissioners of the 
two governments had signed a 
treaty of peace. The Key City 
of the southwest was saved in 
its hour of peril—Pakenham’s 
significant watchword, “ Booty 
and Beauty ” became the point 
for ridicule—and when, twelve 
days afterward, Jackson enter¬ 
ed the town with his victorious 
army, he was hailed as a Lib- 
You X.—No. 66.—L 


erator. A day was appointed for public thanks¬ 
giving ; and, as the hero walked to the Cathe¬ 
dral, children in white robes strewed his way 
with flowers, and sweet voices chanted an ode. 
Within the sacred fane the Te Demon laudamus 
was sung, and Bishop Dubourg placed a chaplet 
of laurel upon the victor’s brow. It was an ova¬ 
tion and a crowning equal in significance and 
dignity to that of a Titus or a Trajan. As soon 
as horses* hoofs could carry the news, the victory 
became known throughout the Union, and the 
name of Jackson was every where mingled with 
the hosannas of the people. He was the idol 
of deepest enthusiasm, and public sentiment was 
ready to apotheosise him. State Legislatures 
thanked him; and the Federal Congress signi¬ 
fied its approval by presenting him with a gold 
medal. Yet at that very time, when the voice 
of a powerful nation was lau'iing his greatness, 
his home —the dwelling of a 'rife greatly beloved 
—was a log-house in the bosom of the forest. 
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It stood there in its rude loneliness, an eloquent 
proclaimer of Andrew Jackson’s greatness as a 
moral hero. His generous hand had aided a 
young relative of his wife in a mercantile ad¬ 
venture, which proved disastrous. To meet the 
obligations of the insolvent, Jackson sold the 
improved part of his estate, with the best build¬ 
ings in the country upon it, and took up his 
abode in a rude cabin in the woods, there to be ; 
gin a new farm, and plant a new home. It was 
from that humble retreat that he w^s called to 
the field, and to it, like Cincinnatus, he return¬ 
ed, when the enemies of his country were driven 
away. 

There were a few in official station who could 
not appreciate the sturdy patriotism and pure 
motives of General Jackson. A member of the 
Louisiana Legislature, whose official dignity had 
been wounded by the proclamation and main¬ 


tenance of martial law, attempted to injure him 
by a newspaper publication. Jackson ordered 
his arrest, when another tender official, occupy¬ 
ing the seat of justice, granted a writ of habeas 
corpus. Jackson not only refused obedience to 
its mandates, but arrested the Judge and sent 
him out of the city. Three days afterward, 
official intelligence of peace arrived, and the 
civil authorities resumed their suspended func¬ 
tions. Jackson was immediately arrested for 
contempt of court He was defended by able 
counsel; but as his conviction had been de¬ 
termined on before the trial, their efforts were 
vain, and the hero was cited to appear for sen¬ 
tence. He entered the crowded court-room in 
citizen's dress, and was not recognized until he 
had almost reached the bar, when he was greet¬ 
ed with huzzas from a thousand tongues. The 
Judge was alarmed, and would not proceed. 



JACKSON'S TOUJMrH AT N1W OBULAN8. 
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Jackson stepped upon a bench, procured silence, 
and turning to the trembling Judge, said, “ There 
is no danger here—there ftiall be none. The 
same hand that protected this city from outrage 
against the invaders of the country, will shield 
and protect this court, or perish in the effort. 
Proceed with your sentence.” With quivering 
lips the Judge pronounced him guilty of con¬ 
tempt, and fined him a thousand dollars. These 
words were scarcely uttered when the court¬ 
room resounded with huzzas and hisses. The 
people bore Jackson upon their shoulders to the 
street, and the immense crowd without sent up 
a shout such as went over the land thirteen years 
later—“ Hurrah for Jackson!” Just then a car¬ 
riage was passing in which a lady was riding. 
She was politely taken from it, and, in spite of 
his remonstrances, the General was put in her 
place, the horses were removed, and the people 
dragged the vehicle to the Coffee-House, into 
which the hero was borne. In the mean while 
a thousand dollars had been collect¬ 
ed by voluntary subscriptions, and 
placed to his credit in a bank, with 
which to pay the fine. Jackson 
delicately refused it, begged the 
friends who had raised it to apply 
it to the aid of those whose relatives 
had fallen in the battle, and then 
drew his own check for the amount. 

In all these transactions we see the 
manifestations of a comprehensive 
mind and noble nature, and perceive 
a solution of the problem of his great 
popularity. 

Jackson was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Southern 
division of the United States, in 
April, 1815. Very little active mil¬ 
itary service was required of him 
until 1818, when he was called to 
suppress Indian hostilities, a nost 
upon the same theatre of opera ions 
which he occupied four years he ore. 

The yet powerful Seminoles of Flor¬ 
ida, joined by Creeks discontent¬ 
ed with the treaty at the Hickory 
Ground, and a large number of run¬ 
away negroes, commenced depre¬ 
dations on the frontiers of Georgia 
and Alabama, toward the close of 
1817. General Gaines was sent to 
suppress these outrages, and to re¬ 
move every Indian from the terri¬ 
tory which the Creeks had ceded to 
the United States. His presence 
aroused the fiercest ire of the sav¬ 
ages, who,- it was ascertained, were 
incited to hostilities by British sub¬ 
jects, protected by the Spanish au¬ 
thorities of Florida. Gaines was 
placed in a perilous position, and 
early in December Jackson hasten¬ 
ed to his relief, with a thou¬ 
sand mounted Tennessee 
volunteers. He again as¬ 


sumed the responsibility of invading Spanish 
territoiy to punish Spanish officials for harbor¬ 
ing the enemies of his Countiy. He entered 
Florida early the following March. In April 
he took possession of St. Marks, and sent the 
Spanish officials to Pensacola. lie also secured 
there the persons of Alexander Arbuthnot (a 
Scotch trader) and Robert C. Ambrister (a young 
Englishman, and lieutenant of marines), who, 
on being tried by a court-martial, were found 
guilty of being the chief emissaries among the 
Southern Indians, exciting their hostility to the 
United States. Jackson hung them both, march¬ 
ed forward and captured Pensacola and Fort 
Barancas, and sent the Spanish authorities and 
troops to Havana. These energetic proceed¬ 
ings, and the prestige of Jackson’s name, ter¬ 
minated the war, and much bloodshed was pre¬ 
vented. He was greatly censured, however, by 
some for this unauthorized invasion of the ter¬ 
ritoiy of a friendly power, and his summary pro- 
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ceedings there. But public opinion nobly sus¬ 
tained him; and, after a searching investigation 
by a Committee, in 1819, the Federal Congress 
justified his conduct. He was at Washington 
during that investigation; and when it had ter¬ 
minated, he visited Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, and other portions of the Middle 
and Eastern States, and was every where re¬ 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm. Deputa¬ 
tions from public bodies waited upon him; and, 
among other marks of respect offered by the 
authorities of New York, was the employment 
of the late John Vandcrlyn to paint a full-length 
portrait of him, to adorn the .Governor’s Room 
iH the then new City Hall. There the picture 
still hangs; a faithful representation of the hero 
at the age of fifty-two years. 

Florida was ceded to the United States in 
1821, and Jackson was appointed the first gov¬ 
ernor of the territory which he had twice con¬ 
quered, and was vested with almost dictatorial 
powers. He then resigned his military commis¬ 
sion, and his martial life ended. A brilliant 
political career now opened before him, and he 
entered upon it with zeal. Decision and en¬ 
ergy marked every step in this new field. When 
the Spanish governor of Florida refused to sur¬ 
render certain important public documents, Jack- 
son ordered his arrest and imprisonment; and 
in all things he as promptly obeyed the dictates 
of his conscience and judgment. But that 
field of duty did not please him. He resigned 
the office in the course of a few months, and 
retired to his then beautiful home in Tennessee. 
Fortune had smiled upon his domestic affairs, 
and the rude forest cabin had been exchanged 
for the delightful mansion, in the midst of fertile 
acres, which he called the Hermitage, His ten¬ 
der attachment to his wife was intensified as 
years rolled on, and he coveted domestic retire¬ 
ment with all the deep feelings of his impulsive 
nature. Yet when his country called him to 
public duty he could not refuse; and when, in 
1823, the Tennessee Legislature elected him to 
a seat in the Senate of the United States, ho 
accepted the office, and entered upon its duties 
with alacrity. The same Legislature had already 
nominated him for the office of President of the 
United States; and President Monroe had un¬ 
successfully solicited him to become a resident 
minister of the United States, in the new re¬ 
public of Mexico. 

The Tennessee nomination was heartily re¬ 
sponded to throughout the Union. When the 
time for electing a President arrived, in the 
autumn of 1824, there were three other candi¬ 
dates in the field besides General Jackson. 
John Quincey Adams represented the Eastern 
section of the Union, William H. Crawford the 
Southern, and Jackson and Clay the Western. 
All professed democratic tendencies. The old 
Federal party was buried with the past, and the 
election in question presented a singular polit¬ 
ical aspect. It was a test of personal popular¬ 
ity, and that of Jackson greatly preponderated. 
He received more votes than Clay and Craw¬ 


ford together, but not a majority over all three, 
consequently the choice of President devolved 
on the House of R^resentatives. Adams was 
chosen, and Jackson’s elevation to the chief 
magistracy was deferred. 

• Jackson again sought the pleasures of private 
life in 1825, and during the exciting canvass 
which resulted in his election to the highest 
office in the gift of his countrymen he remained 
in retirement at the Hermitage. There he re¬ 
ceived, as a guest, the venerable Lafayette, who 
visited the United States in 1824, and during 
portions of that and the following year made 
an extensive tour through the various States of 
the Union. Levasseur, Lafayette’s secretary, 
has.left a pleasant record of the visit at the 
Hermitage, and thus relates a touching inci¬ 
dent which occurred in the mansion after the 
whole party had visited the garden and other 
grounds: “ On returning to the house, some 
friends of General Jackson, who probably had 
not seen him for some tithe, begged him to show 
them the arms presented to him in honor of his 
achievements during the last war with. Great 
Britain. He acceded to their request with great 
politeness, and placed on a table, a sword, a 
sabre, and a pair of pistols. The sword was 
presented to him by Congress; the sabre, I be¬ 
lieve, by the army which fought under his com¬ 
mand at New Orleans. These two weapons, 
of American manufacture, were remarkable for 
their finish, and still more so for the honorable 
inscriptions with which they were covered. But 
it was to the pistols that General Jackson wish¬ 
ed more particularly to draw our attention. He 
handed them to General Lafayette, and asked 
him if recognized them! The latter, after 
examining them attentively for a few moments, 
replied that he fully recollected them as a ’pair 
he had presented, in 1778, to his paternal friend, 
Washington, and that he experienced a real sat¬ 
isfaction in finding them in the hands of one so 
worthy of possessing them. Atthese words the 
face of the General was covered with a modest 
blush, and his eye sparkled as in a day of vic¬ 
tory. * Yes, I believe myself worthy of them,’ 
he exclaimed, in pressing the pistols and La¬ 
fayette’s hands to his breast; 4 if not from what 
I have done, at least for what I have wished to 
do, for my country.* All the by-standers ap¬ 
plauded this noble confidence in the patriot 
hero, and were convinced that the weapons of 
Washington could not be in better hands than 
those of Jackson.” 

In the autumn of 1828 General Jackson was 
chosen President of the United States. Never, 
since the election of Mr. Jefferson, had party- 
spirit assumed a form so malignant as during 
that memorable campaign. Nothing that false¬ 
hood could invent was left unsaid, and even the 
virtues of the two candidates were ridiculed as 
foibles, or sneered at as hypocrisy. And whea 
calumny had coiled all its loathsome folds around 
the hero, to crush out his jnanhood and destroy 
his political life, it spread its vile slime over the 
purity of his exemplary companion, who, as a 
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Christian and a wife, was as chaste and unsul¬ 
lied as falling snow. Yet the patriot stood erect 
in the midst of all assaults; and his conscious 
rectitude felt nobly sustained and strengthened, 
when the voices of an overwhelming majority 
of his countrymen proclaimed him the man of 
their choice to fill the seat of Washington. 

At the moment of the Patriot’s triumph, and 
while cannon were thundering, bonfires were 
blazing, orators were declaiming, and multitudes 
were shouting all over the land in his honor, 
a crushing calamity was poised over his head. 
It fell within a week after he was certified of 
his election. Death came to the Hermitage and 
snatched his wife from his bosom. No greater 
blow could have smitten that noble nature, for 
his’'affection for his wife partook of the holiness 
of devotion. It crushed his spirit at the moment 
when its greatest energies were needed, and he 
ascended to the seat of highest national honorf 
amidst the joyous acclamations of the people, a 


sad—a very sad man. The bereavement chas¬ 
tened the purest feelings of his nature. The 
memory of his wife became a hallowed senti¬ 
ment ; and during the stormy period of his eight 
years’ administration, the spjrit of her he so ten¬ 
derly loved was daily, and almost hourly, before 
the vision of his mind. He wore her miniature 
next to his heart, day and night, until the hour 
of his death; and, like the image of a saint in 
the closet of a recluse, that picture was always 
before him in the secret moments of his com¬ 
munion with his God. And these were night¬ 
ly ; for Andrew Jackson was a prayerful Chris¬ 
tian long before his lips uttered the confession 
before men. One of his private secretaries 
while President, relates that, on one occasion, 
while Jackson was recreating at Old Point Com¬ 
fort, he went to his bedroom, after the veteran 
had retired, to inquire about some letters that 
were to be sent off early in the morning. The 
President was undressed, but not in bed. Upon 
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a small table was the miniature of his wife, 
propped against some books, and before it laid 
her open Prayer Book, from which the stern 
man, with the meekness of a little child, had 
been drawing consolation, like water from a 
pure well. Through such a medium, at the 
silent hour of night, her dear spirit beckoned 
that man of iron onward toward herself and 
heaven. 

Every thing that belonged to his wife was 
dear to Jackson. The same secretary heard him 
say to his black coachman one day: “ Charles, 
you know why I value that carriage. This is 
the second time it has happened, and if ever it 
occurs again, I will send you back to Tennes¬ 
see.” The coachman had carelessly allowed 
the horses to run away and break the Presi¬ 
dent's old carriage. It had been brought all the 
way from Tennessee for his use, and he would 
ride in no other. Why he valued it was, be¬ 
cause it had belonged to his wife! And it was 
while he was at the head of the government— 
perhaps when issuing proclamations against 
French dishonesty, or Nullification folly; or 
making vigorous war upon the United States 
Bank, and sturdily refusing to yield a jot to 
“merchant princes,” or a tittle to threatening 
politicians, if yielding would compromise his 
duty; while he seemed to be a “ roaring Jion,” 
or a very ttrsus major in official state, he penned 
that beautiful epitaph inscribed upon the tomb 
of his beloved, at the Hermitage: 

“ Here lie the remains of Mrs. Rachel Jack- 
son, wife of President Jackson, who died on the 
23d of December, 1828, aged sixty-one years. 
Her face was fair, her person pleasing, her tem¬ 
per amiable, and her heart kind. She delight¬ 
ed in relieving the wants of her fellow-creatures, 
and'cultivated that divine pleasure by the most 
liberal and unpretending methods. To the poor 
sh$ was a benefactress ; to the rich she was an 
example; to the wretched a comforter; to the 
prosperous an ornament. Her piety w f ent hand 
in hand with her benevolence; and she thanked 
her Creator for being permitted to do good. A 
being so gentle, and yet so virtuous, slander 
might wound, but could not dishonor. Even 
death, when it tore her from the arms of her 
husband, could but transplant her to the bosom 
of her God.” 

When we look back to the administration of 
President Jackson, and view dispassionately the 
pnblic events of those eight years, we can not 
fail to accord to him patriotism of the loftiest 
stamp, and genius of the highest order. He sat 
upon the throne of popular sovereignty with the 
dignity and power of the Czar of the Russias, 
yet there was not the fibre of a tyrant in him. 
He controlled vast masses of his countrymen as 
with a magician’s wand, or an autocrat’s will, 
yet the power of his fascination was never ex¬ 
erted in intentional wrong-doing. Self-reliance 
was the great lesson of his youth, and it became 
a chief characteristic of his nature. With him, 
conviction was the signal and warrant for ac¬ 
tion, and his own judgment was his chief direct¬ 


or. In private life he was eminently just, and 
he would never silently submit to wrong. His 
public career was but an amplified manifestation 
of his character as a colossus of moral strength 
among men. He made the impress of his genins 
upon eveiy thing which came within the sphere 
of his influence, and he soon fashioned the 
political ideas of the nation after the model 
of his own. “He founded,” says an apprecia¬ 
ting writer, “ a party more perfect in its organiza¬ 
tion, more lasting in its duration, than any be¬ 
fore established, giving its own line of statesmen, 
and its own course of policy, to the country; 
a party from which was to rise a stronger 
influence upon the world, and the indefinite in¬ 
crease of the wealth, territory, and population 
of the republic, than any yet exerted. He con¬ 
solidated the strength and energies of the gov¬ 
ernment , made it formidable to, and feared and 
respected by foreign powers, insomuch that he 
addressed the head of the second power of Eu¬ 
rope with the imperious tone of a rich creditor 
pursuing a bilking bankrupt, and forced him to 
the settlement of a daTtn upon an open threat 
of chastisement. He found a confederacy, and 
left an empire.” 

We have space only to note, historically, the 
most prominent footprints of Jackson’s career 
as a statesman. His first care was to survey the 
whole field of subordinate stations under his 
control, and ascertain where the sickle and the 
pruning-knife was needed. With the questions, 
“Is he honest? is he capable?” ever upon his 
lips, and his eye single, to the public good, he 
commenced the Herculean task of clearing the 
Augean stable left by his predecessors. Incom¬ 
petent and dishonest men, whatever might be 
their party professions, and those whose party 
bias would make them seek to frustrate his ef¬ 
forts in the direction of reform, to which him¬ 
self and his political friends were pledged by 
solemn promise, were removed from office, and 
their places were filled by those whom he be¬ 
lieved to be worthy of the trust. The cry of 
“ Proscription / proscription I” w as immediately 
raised, and yet, of several thousand persons 
holding office, only six lamdred and ninety were 
removed during his long administration, and 
these for all causes. 

Jackson was a firm snpporter of the doctrine 
of State Rights, in its legitimate operations, but 
when it assumed an attitude not sanctioned by 
the Federal Constitution, and destructive to the 
best interests of the Union, he stood up man¬ 
fully against its assumption, unmindful of his 
personal popularity among a large portion of his 
political friends at the South. The tariff law of 
1828 produced great discontent among the peo¬ 
ple of the cotton-growing States; and when, in 
the spring of 1832, Congress imposed additional 
duties upon foreign manufactured cottdn goods, 
these discontents assumed the form of positive 
rebellion, in South Carolina. A State Conven¬ 
tion was held at Charleston in the autumn, and 
#t declared the tariff laws unconstitutional, and 
therefore null and void. It also resolved that 
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duties should not be paid; and proclaimed that 
any attempt to enforce the collection of duties in 
the port of Charleston by the General Govern¬ 
ment, would be resisted by arms, and would pro¬ 
duce the withdrawal of South Carolina from the 
Union. To support this determination militan' 
preparations were made, and civil war appeared 
inevitable. All eyes were now turned toward 
the President, who had just been re-elected to 
the chief magistracy of the nation by an in¬ 
creased majority. Upon him depended the 
issue of peace or war. He did not hesitate for 
a moment, and within twelve days after the close 
of that “nullification” Convention, he issued a 
proclamation which denied the right of a State 
to nullify any act of the Federal Government, 
and warned those who were engaged in foment¬ 
ing rebellion, that the laws of the United States 
would be strictly enforced by military power, if 
necessary. This proclamation met the hearty 
response of every friend of the Union, of what¬ 
ever party, and the nullifiers, though led by such 
men as Calhoun and Hayne, were obliged to 
yield for the moment. Then Henry Clay, the 
eminent peace-maker, came forward with his 
compromise measure, and the cloud of trouble 
soon disappeared. 

The United States Bank, first chartered in 
1791, and rechartered in 1816, for twenty years 
was the custodian of the public funds of the 
United States, and the centre of the constantly 
expanding circulation of paper currency, which 
Jackson always regarded as an unsound stimu¬ 
lus to trade, promoter of speculation and extrav¬ 
agant habits, and dangerous to the well-being of 
society. He regarded the Bank as a huge money¬ 
ed monopoly, capable of producing a vast amount 
of mischief, and the depository of a latent power 
for corruption of tremendous force, which, if 
awakened, might endanger the State. True to 
his convictions, like a faithful sentinel he raised 
the cry of warning in his first annual message to 
Congress, and the stock of the Bank depreci¬ 
ated six per cent. He took strong ground 
against the renewal of its charter, which w'ould 
expire in 1886, and contended that the creation 
of such an institution by Congress was uncon¬ 
stitutional. Notwithstanding there was a ma¬ 
jority of his political friends in both houses of 
Congress, the views of the President were not 
sustained; and when, at the close of 1831, the 
proper officers of the Bank applied for a renewal 
of the charter, Congress, after long debates, 
granted the prayer of the petitioners. The bill 
was handed to Jackson for his signature in July 
following, when he immediately vetoed it. It fail¬ 
ed to receive the constitutional support in the na¬ 
tional legislature, and the Bank charter expired, 
by limitation in 1836. The commercial com¬ 
munity, regarding a national bank as essential 
to their prosperity, were alarmed; and prophe¬ 
cies of panics and business revolutions, every 
where uttered* helped to accomplish their own 
speedy fulfillment. 

The President struck another and severe blow 
at, the United States Bank the following year. 


He had been informed that it was using large 
sums of money for political purposes, and con¬ 
ceiving the public funds unsafe in its keeping, 
Jackson recommended their removal, or rather 
he recommended the cessation of deposits of 
Government funds in that institution. Cop- 
gress, by a decided vote, refused to authorize 
the measure. Jackson, believing himself to be 
right, was determined not to be foiled, and with 
the courage of an honest, self-reliant man, he 
resolved to take the whole responsibility of the 
measure upon his own shoulders, if necessary. 
He called a Cabinet Council on the 10th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1833. Only a fraction were heartily 
concurrent in his views. He resolved to act 
alone, and ordered Mr. Duane, his Secretary of 
the Treasury, to remove the public funds from 
the Bank, and deposit them in certain State 
Banks. The Secretaiy refused either to obey 
or resign his office. The President immediately 
removed him, ami appointed Mr. Taney (now 
Chief Justice of the United States), a friend of 
the measure/ to fill his place. The work of re¬ 
moval was accomplished within a month after¬ 
ward. An intense panic ensued, and the result 
was sudden and wide-spread commercial dis¬ 
tress. The business of the countiy was plunged 
from the height of prosperity to the depths of 
adversity, because its intimate connection with 
the National Bank rendered any paralysis of 
the operations of that institution fatal to com¬ 
mercial activity. This fact confirmed tfie Pres¬ 
ident in his opinion of the danger to be appre¬ 
hended from such an enormous moneyed institu¬ 
tion ; and the sixty millions of dollars then on 
loan by “ the monster,” were so many arguments 
in the President’s mind ip favor of his position. 

Intense excitement prevailed throughout the 
land. The President was held responsible by 
the opposition for all the business derange¬ 
ments, and was unsparingly denounced as a ty¬ 
rant and usurper. Strong in the integrity of his 
purpose, and supported by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, he stood unmoved amidst the fierce 
tempest. Deputations of merchants, mechanics, 
traders, and others, from the principal cities, wait¬ 
ed upon him with petitions, and implored him 
to restore the Government funds to the great 
Bank, or suggest some other mode of relief. 
The patriot was inflexible. He received all 
courteously; but instead of yielding, he recom¬ 
mended prudence, industiy, economy, and cash 
transactions in business. He charged their 
troubles upon banks, and told them plainly, 
that “those who trade on borrowed capital 
ought to break.” The State deposit banks 
soon loaned freely, confidence was gradually 
restored, and apparent prosperity returned. 
Twenty years have since elapsed; and to-day 
very few persons will honestly deny the great 
wisdom and forecast of President Jackson, 
evinced by the measure we have just consider¬ 
ed, or assert the necessity of such an institu¬ 
tion in the sound business operations of the 
country. . 

It was during the business depression of the 
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RECEPTION OF DELEGATED. 


winter of 1834 that an attempt was made to as¬ 
sassinate President Jackson, by a young house- 
painter, who was out of employment, and had 
others dependent upon his earnings for support. 
His mind, morbidly inclined to melancholy, was 
influenced by the belief that Jackson was the 
sole cause of all the trouble, and that he alone 
stood in the way of general prosperity. The 
young man furnished himself with two well- 
loaded pistols, and as the President and others 
came out npon the eastern portico of the Capi¬ 
tol, in a funeral procession, he leveled one of 
them at the breast of Jackson. The percussion- 
cap exploded, but did not ignite the powder. 
The assassin dropped the unfaithful weapon, 
and instantly presented the other, with the 


same result. Unawed by the danger, the Pres¬ 
ident rushed upon the culprit with his uplifted 
cane, and he was soon secured. The failure of 
the pistols was remarked hs a special interposi¬ 
tion of a kind Providence. They were fired 
without difficulty at the next trial, and each 
sent its bullet through an inch board at the dis¬ 
tance of thirty feet. 

A few months before this occurrence, the 
President was attacked by a cowardly ruffian, 
while he was on his way to Fredericksburg to 
lay the corner-stone of a monument to be erect¬ 
ed in memory of the mother of Washington. 
While the boat, which bore the President and a 
large company of distinguished persons down 
the Potomac, was lying at the wharf at Alex- 
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andria, the President retired to the cabin and 
sat behind the table, next to the berths, quietly 
smoking* and reading, while many friends were 
standing around in conversation. A lieutenant, 
recently dismissed from the navy for improper 
conduct, approached the President, as if to give 
him a friendly salutation, but instantly struck 
the venerable man in the face. Before he could 
repeat the blow, he was seized by the captain 
of the boat, and severely “punched” in the ribs, 
with an umbrella, by a clerk in one of the De¬ 
partments. The President was so confined by 
the table, that' he could not rise at first, nor use 
his omnipresent cane; and so anxious were all 
present to ascertain whether Jackson was in¬ 
jured, that the friends of the ruffian were al¬ 
lowed to cany him ashore and effect his escape. 
“Had I been apprised,” said the President, 
“ that Randolph stood before me, I should have 
been prepared for him, and I could have de¬ 
fended myself. No villain has ever escaped me 
before; and he would not, had it not been for 
my confined situation.” A few minutes after¬ 
ward, when a citizen of Alexandria said to the 


hero, “ Sir, if you will pardon me, in case I am 
tried and convicted, I will kill Randolph for 
this insult to you, in fifteen minutes;” the Pres¬ 
ident instantly replied, “ No, Sir; I can not do 
that. I want no man to stand between me and 
my assailant, nor none to take revenge on my 
account. Had I been prepared for this cow¬ 
ardly villain’s approach, I can assure you all, 
that he would never have the temerity to un¬ 
dertake such a thing again.” 

While energy and good statesmanship in the 
management of the domestic affairs of the na¬ 
tion marked the entire administration of Pres¬ 
ident Jackson, and many serious difficulties, 
such as the rebellious movement in South Car¬ 
olina, and the hostilities of discontented Indian 
tribes, were settled by the exercise of rare judg¬ 
ment and discretion, that administration of eight 
years is more remarkable for the honorable suc¬ 
cesses of its foreign diplomacy. The President's 
cardinal maxim in dealing with other govern¬ 
ments, was, “ Ask nothing but what is right— 
submit to nothing wrong.” This noble principle 
of action was the key to his success. He made 
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many valuable treaties, and obtained full indem¬ 
nification for commercial outrages committed 
during the lapse of a quarter of a century; and 
so thorough was the respect (and-perhaps fear) 
of foreign nations for the power of the United 
States, under its energetic Executive, that dur¬ 
ing his continuance in office, not a single out¬ 
rage was committed upon our commerce. ' 

During the first year of Jackson’s adminis¬ 
tration, a direct trade with the British West In¬ 
dia Islands was obtained. This was enjoyed 
by the American colonies before the Revolu¬ 
tion, but was lost by the revolt. Unsuccessful 
efforts for its recoveiy had been made by every 
preceding administration; and Quincey Adams, 
toward the close of his presidency, had been 
compelled to proclaim officially that “ all direct 
commerce between the United States and the 
British West India Islands had ceased.” Jack- 
son sent a special minister to England to nego¬ 
tiate for this trade, and, acting upon the maxim 
above named, it was obtained. 

Next, and more important to our national 
character, was the French Indemnity Treaty . Un¬ 
der tte operations of the decrees of Napoleon, 
from 1806 to 1811, the commerce of the United 
States had suffered greatly. Redress from the 
French government had been diligently but 
vainly sought by every administration; and 
other governments, liable for similar spoila- 
tions, took shelter behind the refusal of France. 
Jackson called attention to this subject in his 
first annual message to Congress; and the 
United States Minister in Paris was specially 
instructed to act in the premises. The French 
government, with its new monarch (Louis Phi¬ 
lippe) at its head, agreed to pay the sum de¬ 
manded, in six annual installments. The first 
payment was not promptly met, when the ener¬ 
getic creditor demanded an immediate fulfill¬ 
ment of the promises of the dilatory debtor. 
The French government hesitated, and even 
allowed friendly relations with the United States 
to terminate, the respective ministers to be with¬ 
drawn, and war to be contemplated. The Pres¬ 
ident was inflexible, and promptly accepted war, 
if that must be the alternative. Louis Philippe 
and the Chamber of Deputies yielded, on com¬ 
pulsion, and all demands were paid. Denmark, 
Naples, Spain, and Portugal, were also called 
upon to “pay up,” and they did so; for they 
saw proud France yield, and concluded that no 
trifler was at the head of the government of the 
United States. Besides these, an important 
commercial treaty was made with Russia, and 
another of amity and commerce with the Sul¬ 
tan of Turkey, and the sovereigns of Muscat 
and Siam, in the East Indies. A treaty was 
also renewed with the Emperor of Morocco, on 
the northern coast of Africa. These several 
treaties placed our commerce upon an equal 
footing with that of the most favored European 
nation, and the political strength of the United 
States became far more extensively known than 
it ever had been before. Only about thirty years 
had elapsed since the flag of the almost unknown 


United States had been first unfurled in the 
harbor of Constantinople, by Commodore Bain- 
bridge ; and but twenty years since the Barbaiy 
powers on the Mediterranean had been made to 
feel the puissance of the growing Empire of the 
West. 

The memorable administration of President 
Jackson ended on the 3d of March, 1837. Among 
the important acts of the Congress then in ses¬ 
sion, was one of justice to the venerable patriot, 
about to leave the arena of public life forever. 
For almost two years the following resolution 
(offered by Mr. Clay during the excitement im¬ 
mediately succeeding the removal of the public 
funds from the United States Bank), had re¬ 
mained on the journal of the Senate: “ifc- 
solved, That the President, in' the late executive 
proceedings in relation to the public revenue, 
has assumed upon himself authority and powei 
not conferred by the Constitution and laws, but 
in derogation of both.” On motion of ,Mr. Ben¬ 
ton, this record of censure against the Presi¬ 
dent was blotted out on the 16th of March, 1837, 
by a vote of a majority of the Senate. The 
Secretary brought out the original manuscript 
journal, opened to the page containing the reso¬ 
lution of censure, and proceeded, in open ses¬ 
sion, to draw a square of broad black lines 
around the sentence, and to write across its 
face in strong letters, these words: “ Expunged 
by order of the Senate, this 16th day of March, 
1837.” This was a just tribute to the virtues 
of an honest man. 

Jackson left the Federal City two days after 
the inauguration of liis successor, Martin Van 
Buren. He appeared at that august ceremonial 
os a private citizen, and as he sat uncovered in 
that genial March sun, he was the chief object 
of regard of the vast multitude assembled there. 
“For once,” says Colonel Benton, who was pres¬ 
ent, “ the rising was eclipsed by the setting sun. 
Though disrobed of power, and retiring to the 
shade of private life, it was evident that the ex- 
President was the absorbing object of intense 
regard. At the moment he began to descend 
the broad steps of the portico, to take his seat 
in the open carriage which w*as to bear him 
away, the deep, repressed feeling of the dense 
mass broke forth; acclamations and cheers burst¬ 
ing from the heart, and filling the air, such as 
pow’er never commanded, nor man in power re¬ 
ceived. It was the affection, gratitude, and ad¬ 
miration of the living age, saluting, for the last 
time, a great man. It w~as the acclaim .of pos¬ 
terity, breaking from the bosoms of contempora¬ 
ries. It was the anticipation of futurity—un- 
purchasable homage to the hero-patriot, who, 
all his life, and in all circumstances of his life 
—in peace and in war, and glorious in each, 
had been the friend of his country, and devoted 
to her, regardless of self.” 

Crowds followed the carriage of the patriot 
to the railway station; and when the conduct¬ 
or’s bell had sounded, and the venerable man 
lifted his hat from his white locks, and with his 
hand waved an adieu, as the cars moved away, 
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the vast multitude were too full of regrets to 
speak, but gazed on him in silence. And long 
after the train had disappeared, they still looked 
in the direction of its exit, with indefinable 
emotions, as if a bright star had gone out from 
the sky—as if a glorious prophet had been trans¬ 
lated, and left not his mantle behind him. He 
returned to the home from which he had been 
absent for eight long years; but, alas! the light 
of the dwelling was not there. Affectionate 
friends, and neighbors, and domestics, gathered 
around him with joyous welcomes; but his heart 
was with his buried treasure in the grave, and 
he could not rest until he had wept at the tomb 
of his best beloved. Then he received his friends 
kindly—then the Hero, Patriot, and Sage, sat 
down among the pleasant shades of the Her¬ 
mitage, to enjqy eight years more of life, “ to 
hold converse with his forests, to cultivate his 
farm, to gather around him hospitably his 
friends!” “Who was like Him?” asked Ban¬ 
croft, in his beautiful eulogy. “He w r as still 
the load-star of the American people. His fer¬ 
vid thoughts, frankly uttered, still spread the 
flame of patriotism through the American breast; 
his counsels were still listened to with rever¬ 
ence ; and, almost alone among statesmen, he, 
in his retirement, was in harmony with every 
onward movement of his time. His prevailing 
influence assisted to sway a neighboring nation 
to desire to share our institutions; his ear heard 
the footsteps of the coming millions that are to 
gladden our Western shores; and his eye dis¬ 
cerned, in the dim distance, the whitening sail* 
that are to enliven the waters of the Pacific with 
the social sounds of our successful commerce.” 

It would be a pleasant task to delineate, in 
all their beauty of outline and richness of color¬ 
ing, the scenes at the Hermitage during the final 
retirement of its master; and pleasant, too, would 
it be to pen a record of those numerous small 
events—almost too small for the grave histo¬ 
rian’s pen—which make up the sum of charac¬ 
ter by which he is to be judged as a ihan. Limit 
forbids; yet a few more touches’ of the pencil 
before we leave this hasty portraiture of one of 
America’s noblest sons. 

That man of iron will and inflexible determ¬ 
ination, when the occasion demanded their ex¬ 
ercise, was as gentle as a child, when surrounded 
by gentle influences. “ I arrived at his house,” 
says Colondl Benton, “one wet, chilly evening 
in February [1814], and came upon him in the 
twilight, sitting alone before the fire, a lamb 
and a child between his knees. He started a 
little, called a servant to remove the two inno¬ 
cents to another room, and explained to me 
how it was. The child had cried because the 
lamb was out in the cold, and begged him to 
bring It in, which he had done, to please the 
child, his adopted son, then not two years old.” 

A son of the famous Daniel Boone was in 
Nashville, to be detained on business for some 
weeks. He had taken lodgings at a small tavern, 
as he could not afford to pay for the best accom¬ 
modations. Jackson heard of it, went to Nash¬ 


ville, found him, and taking him to his house as 
a guest, as long as his business shbuld keep him 
in that section, said, “ Your father’s dog should 
not stay in a tavern, where I have a house.” 

While he was yet connected with the army, 
an officer complained to him that some soldiers . 
were making a great noise in a tent. “ What 
are they doing?” asked the General. “They 
are praying now-, but have been singing,” was 
the reply. “And is thqt a crime?” asked Jack- 
son, w ith emphasis. “ The articles of war,” the 
officer said, “ order punishment for any unusual 
noise.” “ God forbid!” replied the General, with 
much feeling, “that praying should be an un¬ 
usual noise in any camp,” and advised the offi¬ 
cer to join them. 

Jackson’s view's of duty may be wall illus¬ 
trated by an incident that occurred w hile he was 
President. A Western minister of the Gospel 
applied to him for office. He was told to call 
again, and in the mean while, the President as¬ 
certained his vocation. “Are you not a Chris¬ 
tian minister?” asked Jackson. “I. am,” the 
candidate replied. “ Well,” said the President, 

“ if you discharge the duties of that office, which 
is better than I can confer, you will have no 
time for any other. I advise you to return 
home and attend to that, without seeking any 
addition to your responsibility, that you may be 
enabled, hereafter, to give a good account of 
your stewardship.” 

The brave Colonel Miller was asked at the 
bloody battle near Niagara Falls, if he could 
take a certain batter}'. “ I’ll try,” was his an¬ 
swer, and the exploit was soon accomplished. 
He was collector of the port of Salem, Massachu¬ 
setts, w'hen Jackson became President. Some 
politicians, in w'hom the General reposed con¬ 
fidence, wished him removed, and one of their 
friends appointed in his place. He was repre¬ 
sented to Jackson as incompetent and a politi¬ 
cal opponent. These seemed cause for his re¬ 
moval, and the name of the other man was sent 
to the Senate. Colonel Benton asked to have 
the nomination laid over, for he was certain that 
the President had been misled. He called upon 
Jackson, and asked, “Do you know who is the 
collector of the port of Salem, Sir, whom you 
are about to remove?” “No,” replied the Pres¬ 
ident ; “I can’t think of his name; but I know 
he is an incompetent man, and a New England 

Hartford Convention Federalist, for G-and 

H-told me so.” “Sir,” said Benton, “the 

incumbent is General Miller, a brave soldier on 
the Niagara frontier.” TJe President, excited 
with emotion, said, “ Not the brave Miller who 
said ‘ I’ll try,’ when asked if he could take that 
British battery at Bridgewater!” “The same 
man, Sir,” responded Benton. Jackson pulled 
a bell violently, and when the servant appeared, 
he said, “Tell Colonel Donelson I want him, 
quick. Donelson,” said the President, as soon 
as he entered, “I want the name of the fellow 
nominated for collector at Salem withdrawn 
instantly. These politicians are the most re¬ 
morseless scoundrels alive. Write a letter to 
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General Miller, and tell him he shall hold the 
office as long as Andrew Jackson lives. Stay 
—m write it myself; the assurance will be 
more gratifying from a brother soldier.” That 
promise was faithfully kept. These waifs on 
the surface of Jackson’s character indicated the 
direction of the deep current below. 

There was grief, deep and solemn, so deep 
and solemn as to be almost tearless, in the 
Hermitage on the second Sabbath in June, 1845. 
The glorious old patriarch of the mansion, then 
in his seventy-fifth year, was passing his last 
hours among the living of earth, calm and 
peaceful as the holy day. Death had ap¬ 
proached him gently as a friend, with a crown 
of immortality for his soul, and he felt no fears 
for the future nor regrets for the past. He had 
no children of his own loins to weep over him, 
but he had adopted a nephew of his wife, as 
his bon and heir, and he and his sweet com¬ 
panion wept at the bedside of their foster¬ 
parent with all the real grief of children. And 
his servants, too, were bowed with sorrow, for 
they loved him as their best earthly friend. 
There were many young people of the neighbor¬ 


hood who felt like children under his roof, and 
had loved “ Aunt Rachel,” as they affection¬ 
ately called Mrs. Jackson, as a dear mother. 
These were in the house of mourning, with 
streaming eyes. When the sage felt the cold 
hand of death upon his brow, he called all to 
his bedside, and spoke words of tender affec¬ 
tion to each. His two little grandchildren 
were brought from Sabbath school, and he 
prayed for them, kissed, and blessed them. 
“Weep not,” he said to his daughter, “my 
sufferings are less than those of Christ upon the 
cross.” His servants gathered around, some in 
the room, and some on the outside of the house, 
clinging to the windows to obtain a last sight, 
and hear the last words of their dear friend. 
His parting utterances were—“ Dear children, 
servants, and friends, I trust to meet you all in 
Heaven, both white and black.” Thus peace¬ 
fully passed the spirit of Andrew Jackson 
from earth to the world of light and immortal¬ 
ity. His mortal remains rest beneath a beau¬ 
tiful mausoleum, in the form of the Temple of 
Liberty, by the side of his beloved Rachel, 
among the pleasant trees of the Hermitage. 



TUX TOMB AT THE HERMITAGE. 
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LONGWOOD.—THX OLD HOU8*. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 

saint Helena—( concluded ..) 
ECEMBER 10,1815. The Emperor was this 
day conducted to his new residence at Long- 
wood. In cheerful spirits he rode on horseback 
along the nigged path of barren volcanic rocks, 
a distance of two miles, until he arrived at his 
final prison-house. Here he found, in the midst 
of bleak, storm-washed crags, a long, low, one- 
stoiy house, rudely put together, but far too 
small for the accommodation of the few yet de¬ 
voted friends who had come to share his captiv¬ 
ity. The Emperor examined his prison with se¬ 
renity and good-nature, seeming to think more 
of the comfort of his companions than of his own. 

About a mile from Longwood, on the road to 
the Briars, there was a small hovel, called Hut’s 
Gate, which General Bertrand, with his wife 
and son, was permitted to occupy General 
Gourgaud and Count Las Cases eagerly solicited 
1 permission to sleep in tents, rather than remain 


m Jamestown, apart from the Emperor. A 
tent, under the windows of the Emperor, was 
pitched for General Gourgnud; and an unfin¬ 
ished room was hastily prepared for Las Cases. 
•Dr. O’Meara was also under the necessity of 
dwelling in a tent. In process of time a room 
was prepared for each of these gentlemen. For 
the subsistence of the imperial captive and his 
exiled court, the British Ministry appropriated 
sixty thousand dollars a year. Tfhis was a small 
sum, considering the enormous expense of pro¬ 
visions, and of eveiy comfort, upon that distant 
and barren rock. The followers of the Emperor 
resolutely persisted in treating him wdth all that 
deference and respect which were due to his il¬ 
lustrious character and to his past achievements. 
They refused to acquiesce in the insult cast upon 
France, upon them, and upon Napoleon, by ad¬ 
dressing him as if he had been but a successful 
general, who, by the energies of the sword, had 
usurped sovereign power. 

The accompanying view of the house at Long- 
wood, with the plan of the rooms, will give an 
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nafolbon's afabtment at xonqwood. 


idea of the accommodation prepared for the Em¬ 
peror and his party of twenty-two individuals. 
The Emperor immediately established himself 
in his ordinary habits of industry. He did every 
thing in his power to cheer his companions, and* 
to promote kindly feelings throughout his house¬ 
hold. Through the remaining monotonous and 
melancholy years of captivity, sickness, and 
death,^ he was by far the most cheerful and un¬ 
complaining of the whole number.* 

The Emperor often invited the children of 
General Bertrand and General Montliolon into 
his room. They were always delighted with this 
privilege. They came rushing to Napoleon 
their playthings, shouting and laughing in a per¬ 
fect tumult of joy, and appealing to £im as the 
arbiter of their discussions. The Emperor en¬ 
tered heartily into their sports, and surrendered 
himself to all the fun and the frolic. “ How 
happy they are,” said the Emperor one day, 
“when I send for them or play with them. All 
their wishes are satisfied. Passions have not yet 
approached their hearts. They feel the plen¬ 
itude of existence. Let them enjoy it. At their 
age I thought and felt as they do. But what 
storms since. How much that little Hortensia 
grows and improves. If she lives, of how many 
young tUgans will she not disturb the repose. I 
shall then be no more.” 

At one time he took a deep interest in his 
little garden, and, with his affectionate compan¬ 
ions, beguiled many weary hours with the spade 
and the hoe. He planted shrubbery and flowers, 
and raised peas and beans. 

He had a basin constructed on the grounds for 


* A more fall acoount of the Emperor’s Imprisonment, 
of his joys, his griefs, and his remarkable conversations, 
will be given In the “ History of Napoleon,” by the anthor 
of these articles, soon to be issued from the press, in two 
volumes. 


a fish pond. Some fishes were obtained, which 
Napoleon was desirous of placing in the water 
with his own hand. He wished all the children 
of Longwood to accompany him, that he might 
eryoy their happiness. The little group, buoy¬ 
ant with hope and pleasure, were soon gathered 
around the Emperor whom they so dearly loved. 
The gloom of Longwood was relieved by this 
gleam of sunshine, as Napoleon, with his retinue 
of artless prattlers, went to the water and watch¬ 
ed the arrowy movements of the fishes in its 
crystal depths. 

A picture of his son had been placed in a box 
of books transmitted to him from Europe. Tears 
gushed into the eyes of Napoleon as he gazed 
upon it. The attendants, moved by this out¬ 
burst of parental love, stopped their work of 
opening the packages, and stood in an attitude of 
sympathy. “ Dear boy!” exclaimed the Emper¬ 
or ; “ if he does not fall a victim to some political 
atrocity, he will not be unworthy of his father.” 

The annoyances and mental tortures to which 
the Emperor was exposed were innumerable. 
Las Cases was torn from him, and then his phy¬ 
sician, O’Meara. For a long time the Emperor 
was slow’ly sinking into the grave without any 
medical attendance, as he resolutely refused to 
see any agent of bis insulting jailer, Sir Hud¬ 
son Lowe. 

In the year 1819 the British government con¬ 
sented that the friends of Napoleon sliould send 
to him from Europe another physician. On the 
19th of September of that year, Doctor Antom- 
marchi, who had been selected, arrived at St. 
Helena. Two ecclesiastics accompanied Dr. 
Antommarchi, as Napoleon had expressed re¬ 
iterated and very earnest desires that the ordi¬ 
nances of religion might be regularly administer¬ 
ed to his household at St. Helena. One of these, 
the AbW Buonavita, was an aged prelate, who 
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had been chaplain to Napoleon's mother at Elba, 
and also to the Princess Panline at Rome. The 
other was a young man, the Abbd Vignali, who 
was also a physician. 

Sept. 22, 1819. Dr. Antommarchi had his first 
interview with Napoleon. He found him in bed, 
in a small, dark room, very meanly furnished. 
It was a quarter past two o'clock in the after¬ 
noon. The room was so dark that when the 
Doctor first entered he could not see Napoleon. 
The Emperor perceiving this, in gentle tones re¬ 
quested him to approach. He questioned him 
very minutely respecting his parentage, his past 
history, his motives for consenting to come to 
such a miserable rock, and his medical educa¬ 
tion. Satisfied with his replies, the Emperor en¬ 
tered into a frank and touching conversation re¬ 
specting his friends in Europe. • 

He then saw the two Abbds. At the close of 
a confiding and an affecting interview, the Em¬ 
peror said, in the tones of a man upon the verge 
of the grave: 

“ We have been too long deprived of the or¬ 
dinances of religion not to be eager to enjoy 
them immediately, now that they are within our 
power. Hereafter we will have the communion 
service every Sabbath, and we will observe the 
sacred days recognized by the Concordat. 1 
wish to establish at St. Helena the religious cer¬ 
emonies which are celebrated in France. On 
these occasions we will erect a movable altar in 
the dining-room. You, Mons. Abbd, are aged 
and infirm. I will select the hour which will 
be most convenient for you. You may offici¬ 
ate between nine and ten o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing.” 


In the evening the Emperor was alone with 
Count Montholon. The Count was not a relig¬ 
ious man. He has frankly said, “ In the midst 
of camps I forgot religion.” Napoleon, with 
great joy, informed Montholon of his intention 
to attend mass the next day. He then uttered 
the following remarkable confession: 

“Upon the throne, surrounded by generals 
far from devout, yes, I will not deny it, I had 
too much regard for public opinion, and far too 
much timidity, and perhaps I did not dare to 
say aloud, * I am a believer .' I said, * Religion 
is a power—a political engine But, even then, 
if any one had questioned me directly, I should 
have replied, 4 Yes! I am a Christian .' And 
if it had been necessary to confess my faith at 
the price of martyrdom, I should have found 
all my firmness. Yes! I should have endured 
it rather than deny my religion. But now that 
I am at St Helena, why should I dissemble 
that which I believe at the bottom of my heart ? 
Here I live for myself. I wish for a priest, 
I desire the communion of the Lord'S Supper, 
and to confess what I believe. I will go to the 
mass. I will not force any one to accompany 
me there. But those who love me will follow 
me.” 

General Bertrand was an avowed unbeliever, 
and often displeased Napoleon by speaking dis¬ 
respectfully of sacred things. The Emperor 
was one day, about tips time, conversing with 
him upon the subject of atheism. 

“Your spirit,” said he, “ is it the same as the 
spirit of the herdsman, whom you see in the 
valley below feeding his flocks? Is there not 
as great a distance between yon and him, as 
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between a horse and a man ? But how do you 
know this? Yon have never seen his spirit. 
No! the spirit of & beast has the endowment 
of being invisible. It has that privilege equally 
with the spirit of the most exalted genius. 

“But you have talked with the herdsman; 
you have examined his countenance ; you have 
questioned him, and his responses have told 
you what he is. You judge, then, the cause 
from the effects; and you judge correctly. Cer¬ 
tainly your reason, your intelligence, your facul¬ 
ties are vastly above those of the herdsman. 
Very well; I judge in the same way. Divine 
effects compel me to believe in a Divine Cause. 
Yes 1 there is a Divine Cause, a Sovereign Rea¬ 
son, an Infinite Being. That Cause is the cause 
of causes. That Reason is the reason creative of 
intelligence. There exists an Infinite Being, 
compared with whom you, General Bertrand, 
are but an atom; compared with whom I, Na¬ 
poleon, with all my^enius, am truly nothing— 
a pure nothing; do you understand? I per¬ 
ceive him, God; I see him; have need of him; 
I believe in him. If you do not perceive him; 
if you do not believe in him; very well, so much 
the worse for you. But you will, General Ber¬ 
trand, yet believe in God. I can pardon many 
things; but I have a horror of an atheist and a 
materialist. Think you that I can have any 
sympathies in common with the man who does 
not believe in the existence of the soul ? who 
believes that he is but a lump of clay, and who 


wishes that I may also be like him, a lump of 
clay?” 

General Montholon, after hii return to Eu¬ 
rope, said to M. de Beauterne: 

“Yes; the Emperor was a Christian. With 
him faith was a natural, a fundamental princi¬ 
ple. The religious sentiment was immediately 
roused when in the slightest degree summoned 
by an exterior sensation or an incidental thought. 
When any thing cruel or irreligious presented 
itself, it seemed to do violence to his deepest 
feelings; he could not restrain himself. He 
protested, opposed, and was indignant. Such 
Was his natural character. I have seen it, yes, 
I have seen it; and I, a man of camps, who 
had forgotten my religion—I confess it—who 
did not practice it, I at first was astonished; but 
then I received thoughts and impressions which 
still continue with me the subjects of profound 
reflection. I have seen the Emperor religious, 
and I have said to myself ‘He died a Christian, 
in the fear of God.' I can not forget that old 
age is upon me, that I must soon die; and I 
wish to die like the Emperor. I do not doubt 
even that General Bertrand often recalls, as I 
do, the religious conversations and the death of 
the Emperor. The General, perhaps, may fin¬ 
ish his career like his master and his friend.”* 


* Sentiment de Napoleon ear le Christianieme: Conver¬ 
sations rehgieuses, recuefllies A Sainte Helene par M. le 
General Comte de Montholon, par M. le Chevalier de 
Beauterne, p. 81. 
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The conversation at St. Helena very fre¬ 
quently turned upon the subject of religion. 
One day Napoleon was speaking of the Divinity 
of Christ, General Bertrand said: 

“I can not conceive, Sire, how a great man 
like you can believe that the Supreme Being 
ever exhibited himself to men under a human 
form, with a body, a face, mouth, and eyes. 
Let Jesus be whatever you please—the highest 
intelligence, the purest heart, the most profound 
legislator, and, in all respects, the most singular 
being who has ever existed. I grant it. Still 
he was simply a man, who taught his disciples, 
and deluded credulous people, as did Orpheus, 
Confucius, Brahma. Jesus caused himself to 
be adored, because his predecessors, Isis and 
Osiris, Jupiter and Juno, had proudly made 
themselves objects of worship. The ascendency 
of Jesus over his time, was like the ascendency 
of. the gods and the heroes of fable. If Jesus 
has impassioned and attached to his chariot the 
multitude—if he has revolutionized the world— 
I see in that only the power of genius, and the 
action of a commanding spirit, which vanquishes 
the world, as so many conquerors have done— 
Alexander, Caesar, you, Sire, and Mohammed 
with a sword.” 

Napoleon replied: 

“I know men, and I tell you that Jesus 
Christ is not a man. Superficial minds see a 
resemblance between Christ and the founders 
of empires and the gods of other religions. That 
resemblance does not exist. There is between 

a 


Christianity and whatever other religion the 
distance of infinity. 

“ We can say to the authors of every other 
religion, ‘You are neither gods nor the agents 
of the Deity. You are but missionaries of false¬ 
hood, moulded from the same day with the rest 
of mortals. You are made with all the passions 
and vices inseparable from them. Your tem¬ 
ples and your priests proclaim your origin/ 
Such will be the judgment, the cry of conscience, 
of whoever examines the gods and the temples 
of paganism. 

“ Paganism was never accepted, as truth, by 
the wise men of Greece; neither by Socrates, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Anaxagoras, or Pericles. 
On the other side, the loftiest intellects, since 
the advent of Christianity, have had faith, a 
living faith, a practical faith, in the mysteries 
and the doctrines of the gospel; not only Bos- 
suet and Fenelon, who were preachers, but 
Descartes and JJewton, Leibnitz and Pascal, 
Corneille and Racine, Charlemagne and Louis 
XIV. 

“ Paganism is the work of man. One can 
here read but our imbecility. What do these 
gods, so boastful, know more than other mor¬ 
tals? these legislators, Greek or Roman, this 
Numa, this Lycurgus, these priests of India or 
of Memphis, this Confucius, this Mohammed? 
Absolutely nothing. They have made a perfect 
chaos of morals. There is not one among them 
all who has Baid any thing new in reference to 
our future destiny, to the soul, to the essence 
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of God, to the creation. Enter the sanctuaries 
of paganism. Yon there find perfect chaos, a 
thousand contradictions, war between the gods, 
the immobility of sculpture, the division and the 
rending of unity, the parceling out of the divine 
attributes mutilated or denied in their essence, 
the sophisms of ignorance and presumption, pol¬ 
luted fetes, impurity and abomination adored, 
all sorts of corruption festering in the thick 
shades, with the rotten wood, the idol, and his 
priest. Does this honor God, or does it dis¬ 
honor him? Are these religions and these 
gods to4)e compared with Christianity? 

“As for me, I say no. I summon entire 
Olympus to my tribunal. I judge the gods; but 
am far from prostrating myself before their vain 
images. The gods, the legislators of India and 
of China, of Rome and of Athens, have nothing 
which can overawe me. Not that I am unjust 
to them! No; I appreciate them, because I 
know their value. Undeniably princes, whose 
existence is fixed in the memory as an image 
of order and of power, as the ideal of force and 
beauty, such princes were no ordinary men. 

“I see in Lycurgus, Numa, and Mohammed 
only legislators, who, having the first rank in 
the State, have sought the best solution of the 
social problem; but I see nothing there which 
reveals divinity. They themselves have never 
raised their pretensions 60 high. As for me, I 
recognize the gods and these great men as be¬ 
ings like myself. They have performed a lofty 
part in their times, as I have done. Nothing 
announces them divine. On the contrary, there 
are numerous resemblances between them and 
myself; foibles and errors which ally them to 
me and to humanity. j 

“ It is not so with Christ. Every thing in 
him astonishes me. His spirit overawes me, 
and his will confounds me. Between him and 
whoever else in the world there is no possible 
term of comparison. He is truly a being by 
himself. His ideas and his sentiments, the 
truths which he announces, his manner of con¬ 
vincing, are not explained either by human or¬ 
ganization or by the nature of things. 

“ His birth, and the history of his life; the 
profundity of his doctrine, which grapples the 
mightiest difficulties, and which is of those dif¬ 
ficulties the most admirable solution; his gos¬ 
pel, his apparition, his empire, his march across 
the ages and the realms—every thing is, for me, 
a prodigy, a mystery insoluble, which plunges 
me into a reverie from which I can not escape 
—a mystery which is there before my eyes—a 
mystery which I can neither deny nor explain. 
Here I see nothing human. 

“ The nearer I approach, the more carefully 
I examine, every thing is above me—every thing 
remains grand, of a grandeur which overpowers. 
His religion is a revelation from an intelligence, 
which certainly is not that of man. There is 
there a profound originality, which has created 
a series of words and of maxims before un¬ 
known. Jesus borrowed nothing from our sci¬ 
ences. One can absolutely find nowhere, but 


in him alone, the imitation or the example ot 
his life. He is not a philosopher, since he ad¬ 
vances by miracles, and from the commence¬ 
ment his disciples worshiped him. He per¬ 
suades them far more by an appeal to the heart 
than by any display of method and of logic. 
Neither did he impose upon thfem any prelim¬ 
inary studies, or any knowledge of letters. All 
his religion consists in believing . 

“In fact, the sciences and philosophy avail 
nothing for salvation; and Jesus came into the 
world to reveal the mysteries of heaven and the 
laws of the spirit. Also, he has nothing to do 
but with the soul, and to that alone he brings 
his gospel. The soul is sufficient for him, as 
he is sufficient for the soul. Before him the 
soul was nothing. Matter and time were the 
masters of the world. At his voice every thing 
returns to order. Science and philosophy be¬ 
come secondary. The soul has reconquered its 
sovereignty. All the scholastic scaffolding falls, 
as an edifice ruined, before one single word— 
Faith, 

“ What a master, and what a word, which 
can effect such a revolution! With what au¬ 
thority does he teach men to pray! He im¬ 
poses his belief. And no one, thus far, has 
been able to contradict him; first, because the 
gospel contains the purest morality, and also 
because the doctrine which it contains of ob¬ 
scurity, is only the proclamation and the truth 
of that which exists where no eye can see, and 
no reason can pdnetrate. Who is the insensate 
who will say No to the intrepid voyager who re¬ 
counts the marvels of the icy peaks which he 
alone has had the boldness to visit? Christ is 
that bold voyager. One can doubtless remain 
incredulous. But no one can venture to say, 
It is not so, 

“Moreover, consult the philosophers upon 
those mysterious questions which relate to the 
essence of man, and the essence of religion. 
What is their response ? Where is the man of 
good sense who has ever learned any thing from 
the system of metaphysics, ancient or modern, 
which is not truly a vain and pompous ideology, 
without any connection with our domestic life, 
with our passions ? Unquestionably, with skill 
in thinking, one can seize the key of the phi¬ 
losophy of Socrates and Plato. But to do this, 
it is necessary to be a metaphysician; and more¬ 
over, with years of study, one must possess spe¬ 
cial aptitude. But good sense alone, the heart, 
an honest spirit, are sufficient to comprehend 
Christianity. 

“The Christian religion is neither ideology 
nor metaphysics, but a practical rule, which 
directs the actions*of man, corrects him, coun¬ 
sels him, and assists him in all his conduct. 
The Bible contains a complete series of facts 
and of historical men, to explain time and eter¬ 
nity, such as no other religion has to ofier. If 
this is not the true religion, one is vexy excus¬ 
able in being deceived; for eveiy thing in it is 
grand and worthy of God. I search in vain in 
history to find the similar to Jesus Christ, or 
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any thing which can approach the gospel. Nei¬ 
ther history, nor humanity, nor the ages, nor 
nature offer me any thing with which I am able 
to compare it or to explain it. Here every thing 
la extraordinary. The more I consider the gos¬ 
pel, the more I am assured that there is nothing 
there which is not beyond the march of events, 
and above the human mind. Even the impious 
themselves have never dared to deny the sub¬ 
limity of the gospel, which inspires them with 
a sort of compulsory veneration. What happi¬ 
ness that book procures for those who believe 
it! What marvels those admire there who re¬ 
flect upon it! 

“Ail the words there are imbedded and join¬ 
ed one upon another, like the stones of an edi¬ 
fice. The spirit which binds these words to¬ 
gether is a divine cement, which now reveals 
the sense, and ’ again vails it from the mind. 
Each phrase has a sense complete, which traces 
the perfection of unity and the profundity of 
the whole. Book'unique, where the mind finds 
a moral beauty before unknown, and an idea of 
the Supreme superior even to that which crea¬ 
tion suggests. Who, but God, oould produce 
that type, that idea of perfection, equally ex¬ 
clusive and original ? 

“Christ, having but a few weak disciples, 
was condemned to death. He died the object 
of the wrath of the Jewish priests, and of the 
contempt of the nation, and abandoned and de¬ 
nied by his own disciples. 

“ They are about to take me, and to crucify 
me, said he. J shall be abandoned of all the 
world. My chief disciple will deny me at the 
commencement of my punishment. I shall be 
left to the wicked. But then, divine justice 
being satisfied, original sin being expiated by 
my sufferings, the bond of man to God will be 
renewed, and my death will be the life of my 
disciples. Then they will be more strong with¬ 
out me than with me; for they will see me rise 
again. I shall ascend to the skies; and I shall 
send to them, from heaven, a Spirit who will 
instruct them. The spirit of the cross will en¬ 
able them to understand my gospel. In fine, 
they will believe it; they will preach it; and 
they will convert the world. 

“ And this strange promise, so aptly called 
by Paul the ‘ foolishness of the cross,' this pre¬ 
diction of one miserably crucified, is literally 
accomplished. And the mode of the accom¬ 
plishment is perhaps more prodigious than the 
promise. 

“It is not a day, nor a battle which has 
decided it. Is it the lifetime of a man? No 1 
It is a war, a long combat of three hundred 
years, commenced by the apostles and continued 
by their successors and by succeeding genera¬ 
tions of Christians. In this conflict all the 
kings and all the forces of the earth were ar¬ 
rayed on one side. Upon the other I see no 
army, but a mysterious energy; individuals 
scattered here and there, in all parts of the 
globe, having no other rallying sign than a com¬ 
mon faith in the mysteries of the cross. 


“ What a mysterious symbol! the instrument 
of the punishment of the Man-God. His 
disciples were armed with it. ‘The Christ,' 
they said, ‘God has died for the salvation of 
men.’ What a strife, what a tempest these 
simple words have raised around the humble 
standard of die punishment of the Man-God ! 
On the one side, we see rage and all the furies 
of hatred and violence. On the other, there is 
gentleness, moral courage, Infinite resignation. 
For three hundred years spirit struggled against 
the brutality of sense, conscience against des¬ 
potism, the soul against the body, virtue against 
all the vices. The blood of Christians flowed 
, in torrents. They died kissing the hand which 
slew them. The soul alone protested, while 
the body surrendered itself to all tortures. 
Evety where Christians fell, and every where 
they triumphed. 

“ You speak of Caesar, of Alexander; of their 
conquests, and of the enthusiasm which they 
enkindled in/he hearts of their soldiers. But 
can you conceive of a dead man making con¬ 
quests, with an army faithful and entirely de¬ 
voted to his memory. My armies have for¬ 
gotten me, even while living, as the Cartha¬ 
ginian army forgot HannibaL Such is our 
power! A single battle lost crushes us, and 
adversity scatters our friends. 

‘ “ Can you conceive of Caesar as the eternal 
emperor of the Roman senate, and from the 
depths of his mausoleum governing the empire, 
watching over the destinies of Rome ? Such is 
the history of the invasion and conquest of the 
world by Christianity. Such is the power of 
the God of the Christians; and such is the per¬ 
petual miracle of the progress of the faith and 
of the government of His church. Nations pass 
away, thrones crumble, but the church remains. 
What is then the power which has protected 
this church, thus assailed by the furious billows 
of rage and the hostility of ages ? Whose 4 
the arm which, for eighteen hundred years, has 
protected the church from so many storms 
which have threatened to engulf it? 

“Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, andmy- 
self founded empires. But upon what did we 
rest the creations of our genius ? Upon force, 
Jesus Christ alone founded his empire upon 
love; and at this hour millions of men would 
die for him. 

“ In every other existence but that of Christ, 
how many imperfections ? Where is the char¬ 
acter which has not yielded, vanquished by ob¬ 
stacles? Where is the individual who has 
never been governed by circumstances or places, 
who has never succumbed to the influence of 
the times, who has never compounded with 
any customs or passions ? From the first day 
to the last he is the same, always the same; 
majestic and simple, infinitely firm and infi¬ 
nitely gentle. 

“ Truth should embrace the universe. Such 
is Christianity, the only religion which destroys 
sectional prejudice, the only one which pro¬ 
claims the unify and the absolute brotherhood 
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of the whole human family, the only one which 
is purely spiritual; in fine, the only one which 
assigns to all, without distinction, for a true 
country, the bosom of the Creator, God. Christ 
proved that he was the son of the Eternal, by 
his disregard of time. All his doctrines signify 
one only, and the same thing, Eternity . 

“ It is true that Christ proposes to our faith 
a series of mysteries. He commands, with au¬ 
thority, that we should believe them, giving no 
other reason than those tremendous words, 
am God . 9 He declares it. What an abyss he 
creates, by that declaration, between himself 
and all the fabricators of religion. What au¬ 
dacity, what sacrilege, what blasphemy, if it 
were not true! I say more; the universal 
triumph of an affirmation of that kind, if the 
triumph were not really that of God himself, 
would be a plausible excuse, and the proof of 
atheism. 

“ Moreover, in propounding mysteries Christ 
is harmonious with nature, which is profoundly 
mysterious. From whence do I come ? whither 
do I go ? who am I ? Human life is a mystery 
in its origin, its organization, and its end. In 
man and out of man, in naturj, every thing is 
mysterious. And can one wish that religion 
should not be mysterious ? The creation and 
the destiny of the world are an unfathomable 
abyss, as also is the creation and the destiny of 
each individual. Christianity at least does not 
evade these great questions. It meets them 
boldly. And our doctrines are a solution of 
them for every one who believes. 

“ The gospel possesses a secret virtue, a mys¬ 
terious efficacy, a warmth which penetrates and 
soothes the heart. One finds, in meditating 
upon it, that which one experiences in con¬ 
templating the heavens. The gospel is not a 
book; it is a living being, with an action, a 
power, which invades every thing which opposes 
i|s extension. Behold it upon this table, this 
book surpassing all others (here the Emperor 
deferentially placed his hand upon it); I never 
omit to read it, and every day with the same 
pleasure. 

“Nowhere is to be found such a series of 
beautiful ideas, admirable moral maxims, which 
pass before us like the battalions of a celestial 
army, and which produce in our soul the same 
emotion which one experiences in contemplat¬ 
ing the infinite expanse of the skies, resplen¬ 
dent in a summer’s night, with all the brilliance 
of the stars. Not only is our mind absorbed, it 
is controlled, and the soul can never go astray 
with this book for its guide. Once master of 
our spirit, the faithful gospel loves us. God 
even is our friend, our father, and truly our 
God. The mother has no greater care for the 
infant whom she nurses. 

“What a proof of the divinity pf Christ! 
With an empire so absolute, he has but one 
single end, the spiritual melioration of individ¬ 
uals, the purify of conscience, the union to that 
which is true, the holiness of the soul. 

“Christ speaks, and at once generations be¬ 


come his by stricter, closer ties than those of 
blood; by the most sacred, the most indissolu¬ 
ble of all unions. He lights up the flame of a 
love which consumes self-love, which prevails 
over eveiy other love. The founders of other 
religions never conceived of this mystical love, 
which is the essence of Christianity, and is beau¬ 
tifully called charity. In every attempt tp effect 
this thing, namely, to make himself beloved^ man 
deeply feels his own impotence. So that Christ’s 
greatest miracle undoubtedly is, the reign of. 
charity. f 

“I have so inspired multitudes that they 
would die for me. God forbid that I should 
form any comparison between the enthusiasm 
of the soldier and Christian charify, which are 
are as unlike as their cause. 

“But, after all, my presence was necessary; 
the lightning of my eye, my voice, a word from 
me; then the sacred fire was kindled in their 
hearts. I do indeed possess the secret of this 
magical power, which lifts the soul, but I could 
never impart it to any one. None of my gen¬ 
erals ever learnt it from me. Nor have I the 
means of perpetuating my name and love for 
me, in the hearts of men, and to effect these 
things without physical means. 

“Now that I am at St. Helena; now that I 
am alone chained upon this rock, who fights 
and wins empires for me? who are the court¬ 
iers of my misfortune? who thinks of me? who 
makes efforts for me in Europe? where are 
my friends? Yes, two or three, whom your 
fidelity immortalizes, yop share, you console 
my exile.” 

Here the voice of the Emperor trembled with 
emotion, and for a moment he was silent. He 
then continued: 

“Yes, our life once shone with all the brill¬ 
iance of the diadem and the throne; and yours, 
Bertrand, reflected that splendor, as the dome 
of the Invalides, gilt by us, reflects the rays of 
the sun. But disasters came; the gold gradu¬ 
ally became dim. The rain of misfortune and 
outrage with which I am daily deluged has ef¬ 
faced all the brightness. We are mere lead 
now, General Bertrand, and soon I shall be in 
my grave. 

“Such is the fate of great men! So it was 
with Caesar and Alexander. And I, too, am 
forgotten. And the name of a conqueror and 
an emperor is a college theme! Our exploits 
are tasks given to pupils by their tutor, who sit 
in judgment upon us, awarding us censure or 
praise. And mark what is soon to become of 
me; assassinated by the English oligarchy, I 
die before my time; and my dead body, too, 
must return to the earth, to become food for 
worms. Behold the destiny, near at hand, of 
him who has been called the great Napoleon. 
What an abyss between my deep misery and 
the eternal reign of Christ, which is proclaimed, 
loved, adored, and which is extending over all 
the earth. Is this to die ? Is it not rather to 
live? The death of Christ! It is the death of 
God.” 
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For a moment the Emperor was silent. As 
General Bertrand made.no reply, he solemnly 
added, “ If y#u do not perceive that Jesns Christ 
is God, very well, then I did wrong to make you 
a general.” 

During the spring months of the year 1821, 
the Emperor, whose health had been long de¬ 
clining, was evidently approaching death. The 
British government had now finished a more 
comfortable residence for Napoleon than the old 
house at Longwood; but he was too feeble to 
bear the fatigue and exposure of removal, and 
it was never occupied by him. A brief jounial 
will record the pathetic scenes of his last days. 

April 24. “The Emperor,” says Montholon, 
“has again spoken to.me of his will. His im¬ 
agination is unceasingly employed in seeking to 
find resources from which to gratify his liber¬ 
ality. Each day brings to his mind the remem¬ 
brance of some other old servant whom he 
would wish to remunerate.” 

April 25. The Emperor slept quietly most of 
the night. Count Montholon sat at his bedside. 
At 4 o'clock in the morning, Napoleon started 
up and exclaimed, in dreamy delirium, “I have 
just seen my good Josephine. She disappeared 
at the moment when I was about to take her in 
my arms. She was seated there. It seemed 
to me that I had seen her yesterday evening. 
She is not changed. She is still the same, full 
of devotion to me. She told me that we were 
about to see each other again, never more to part. 
Did you see her ?” He soon again fell asleep. 


In the morning General Bertrand read to 
him from an English journal. He happened to 
fall upon a very atrocious libei against Caulain- 
court and Savary, as being peculiar culprits in 
what the English called the assassination of the 
Duke d’Enghien. The magnanimity of Napo¬ 
leon revolted at the idea of allowing the odium 
of any of the unpopular acts of his reign to be 
laid upon his friends. “This is shameful,” said 
the Emperor, and then, turning to Montholon, 
he added, “bring me my will.” Without say¬ 
ing another word he opened the will and inter¬ 
lined the following declaration: 

“ I caused the Duke d’Enghein to be arrested 
and tried, because that step was essential to the 
safety, interest, and honor of the French peo¬ 
ple, when the Count d’Artois was maintaining, 
by his own confession, sixty assassins at Paris. 
Under similar circumstances I would act in the 
same way.” 

Having written these few lines, without add¬ 
ing a word he handed back the will to Montho¬ 
lon. There is something veiy remarkable in 
this declaration. In the first place, Napoleon 
solemnly assumes all the responsibility of the 
act. He takes upon himself whatever may be 
attached to it which is blameworthy. In the 
second place, he is very accurate in his state¬ 
ment. He says, “I caused the Duke d’Enghien 
to be arrested and tried.” The evidence is very 
conclusive that Napoleon, notwithstanding the 
undeniable proof of the treason of the Duke, in¬ 
tended to have pardoned him. His execution 
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Napoleon deeply deplored. He, however* would 
ask for no abatement of censure on that score, 
but held himself answerable for the acts which 
occurred under his reign. The Emperor then 
dictated the letter which was to announce his 
death to Sir Hudson Lowe. 

April 28. The prostration of the Emperor 
was extreme. He spoke of his approaching dis¬ 
solution with great composure. “After my 
death,” said he, “ which can not be far distant, 
I desire that you will open my body. I insist 
also that you promise that no English medical 
man shall touch me. If, however, the assist¬ 
ance of one should be indispensable, Doctor 
Arnott is the only one whom you have permis- 
sioil to employ. I further desire that yon will 
take my heart, put it in spirits of wine, and 
carry it to Parma to my dear Maria Louisa. 
You will tell her that I tenderly loved her, that 
I never ceased to love her. You will relate to 
her all ycvdiave seen, and every particular re¬ 
specting my situation and death. I particularly 
recommend to yon carefully to examine my 
stomach, and to make a precise and detailed 
report of the state in which you may find it; 
which report you will give to my son. The 
vomitings which succeed each other, almost 
without interruption, lead me to suppose that 
the stomach is, of all my .organs, thd most dis¬ 
eased. I am inclined to believe that it is at¬ 
tacked with the same disorder that killed my 
father, I mean a scirrhosis in the pylorus. I 
began to suspect that such w'as the case as soon 


as I saw the frequency and obstinate recurrence 
of the vomitings. I beg that you will be very 
particular in your examination, that, when you 
see my son, you may be able to communicate 
your observations to him, and point out to him 
the most proper medicines to use. When I am 
no more you will go to Rome. You will see my 
| mother and my family, and will relate to them 
all you have observed concerning my situation, 
my disorder, and my death, upon this dreary 
and miserable rock. You will tell them that 
I the great Napoleon expired in the most deplojv 
! able state, deprived of every thing, abandoned 
j to himself and to his glory, and that he be- 
I queathed, with his dying breath, \o all the reign¬ 
ing families of Europe, the horror and oppro¬ 
brium of his lost moments. - 

From this effort he soon sank down in com¬ 
plete exhaustion, and deliriously murmured 
broken and incoherent sentences. 

April 29. The Emperor passed a veiy rest- 
less night, suffering from a raging fever. Be¬ 
ing unable to sleep, at four o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing lie requested Montholon to bring a table to 
| his bedside; and then occupied himself, for a 
I couple of hours, in dictating two projects, one 
on the destination of the palace of Versailles, 
and the other on the organization of the Na¬ 
tional Guard for the defense of Paris. “As¬ 
tonishment,” says Montholon, “has often been 
felt at the great faculties of the Emperor, which 
permitted him, on the eve of, or the day after 
a battle, which was either about to decide, oi 
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hftH decided the fate of a throne, to sign de¬ 
creed, and occupy himself with matters purely 
administrative. But these facts are far inferior 
to the one which we here attest. But five days 
,later, all that remained of this sublime genius 
j/ was a corpse. And yet his thoughts were still 
constantly directed toward the happiness and 
future prospects of France.” 

When Dr. Antommarchi came in, he found the 
Kmperor, though manifestly fast sinking, calm 
and rational. Napoleon spoke :igain of the can¬ 
cer in the stomach, with which lie had supposed 
that he was afflicted, und said to the Doctor, 

“ 1 recommend to you once more to examine 
my pylorus with the greatest care. Write down 
your observations, and deliver them to my son. 
I wish, at least, to preserve him from the dis¬ 
ease.” 

Antommarchi suggested tic* substitution of a 
blister for the plaster which he had applied to 
the epigastric region. “ Since you wish it,” said 
the Emperor, “ be it so. Not that I expect the 
least benefit from it. But my end is approach¬ 
ing, and I am desirous of show ing, by my resig¬ 
nation, my gratitude for your care and attention. 
Apply, therefore, the blister.” 

The feverish state of his stomach induced him 
to drink much cold water. With characteristic 
gratitude he exclaimed, “If fate had decreed 
that I should recover, I w ould erect a monument 
upon the spot where the water flows, and would 
crown the fountain, in testimony of the relief 
which it has afforded me. If I die, and my body, 
proscribed as my person has been, should be de¬ 
nied a little earth, I desire that my remains may 
be deposited in the cathedral of Ajaccio, in Cor¬ 
sica. And if it should not be permitted me to 
rest where I was bom, let me be buried near the 
limpid stream of this pure water.” 

May 2. The Emperor was in a raging fever 
during the night, and quite delirious. His wan¬ 
dering spirit retraced the scenes of the past, vis¬ 
ited again his beloved France, hovered affection¬ 
ately over his idolized son, and held familiar 
converse with the companions of his toil and his 
glory. Again the lurid storm of war beat upon 
his disturbed fancy, as his unrelenting assailants 
combined anew for his destruction. Wildly he 
exclaimed, “ Steingel, Dessrdx, Massena! Ah ! 
victory is declaring. Run, hasten, press the 
charge 1 They are out’s !” Suddenly collecting 
his strength, in his eagerness he sprang from the 
bed; but his limbs failed him, and he fell pros¬ 
trate upon the floor. 

At nine o’clock in the morning the fever 
abated, and reason returned to her throne. Call¬ 
ing the Doctor to his bedside, he said to him 
earnestly, “Recollect what I have directed you 
to do after my death. Proceed very carefully 
to the anatomical examination of my stomach. 
I wish it, that I may save my son from this cruel 
disease. You will see him, Doctor, and you will 
point out to him what is best to be done, and 
will save him from the cruel sufferings I now ex¬ 
perience. This is the last service I ask of you.” 

At noon the violence of the disease returned. 


and Napoleon, looking steadfastly and silently 
upon the Doctor for a few moments, said, “ Doc¬ 
tor, I am veiy ill. I feel that I am going to die.” 
He immediately sank away into insensibility. 
All the inmates of Longw'ood were unremitting 
in their attentions to the beloved sufferer. He 
was to them all, from the highest to the lowest, 
a father whom they almost adored. The zeal 
and solicitude they manifested deeply moved 
the sensibilities of the Emperor. He spoke to 
them in grateful words, and remembered them 
all in his will. 

As he recovered from this insensibility he 
spoke faintly to his companions, enjoining it 
upon them to be particularly careful in attend¬ 
ing to the comforts of the humbler members of 
his household after he should be gone. “ And 
my poor Chinese,” 6aid he, “ do not let them be 
forgotten. Let them have a few scores of Na¬ 
poleons. I must take leave of them also.” It 
is refreshing to meet such recognitions of the 
brotherhood of man. . 

May 3. At two o’clock in the afternoon the 
Emperor revived for a moment, and said to those 
who were appointed the executors of his will, 
and who were at his bedside, 

“I am about to die, and you are to return to 
Europe. You have shared my exile. You will 
be faithful to my memory. I have sanctioned 
all good principles, and have infused them into 
my laws and my acts. I have not omitted a 
single one. Unfortunately, however, the cir¬ 
cumstances in which I was placed were arduous, 
and I was obliged to act with* severity, and to 
postpone the execution of my plans. Our re¬ 
verses occurred. I could not unbend the bow; 
and France has been deprived of the liberal in¬ 
stitutions which I intended to give her. &he 
judges me with indulgence. She feels grateful 
for my intentions. She cherishes my name and 
my victories. Imitate her example. Be faith¬ 
ful to the opinions we have defended, and to the 
glory we have acquired. Any other course can 
only lead to shame and confusion.” 

He then sent for the Abbd Vignali. A mov-' 
able altar was placed at the Emperor’s bedside. 
All retired except the Abbe. Napoleon then, 
in silence and solitude, upon his dying bed, re¬ 
ceived the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
After the solemn ordinance Count Montholon 
returned to the room. The tranquil tones of 
the Emperor’s voice, and the placid expression 
of his countenance, indicated the serenity of his 
spirit. He conversed a few’ moments upon re¬ 
ligious subjects, and peacefully fell asleep. As 
he aw’oke in the morning he said to his valet, 
“ Open the window, Marchand; open it wide, 
that I may breathe the air, the good air, which 
the good God has made.” 

May 5. The night of the 4th of May, dark, 
cheerless, and tempestuous, enveloped St. Hel¬ 
ena in even unwonted gloom. The rain fell in 
torrents. A tornado of frightful violence swept 
the bleak rocks. Every tree which Napoleon 
had cherished was tom up by the roots, and laid 
prostrate in the mud. The dying Emperor, 
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unconscious of every thing which was passing 
around him, tossed restlessly upon his pillow. 

And now occurred the most affecting scene 
which had yet been witnessed in this chamber 
of suffering. The children of the family were 
introduced, to look, for the last time, upon their 
friend, now insensible, and breathing heavily in 
death. They had not seen him for more than 
a month. Shocked at the change which had 
taken place in that countenance, which had ever 
been accustomed to contemplate them with so 
much benignity and affection, they for a moment 
gazed upon the pallid and emaciate features with 
hesitation and terror. Then, with flooded eyes 
and loud sobbings, they rushed to the bedside, 
seized the hands of the Emperor, and covered 
them with kisses and with tears. 

All present were overpowered with emotion, 
and the heavy breathing of the dying was drown¬ 
ed in the irrepressible lamentations of the mourn¬ 
ers. Young Napoleon Bertrand was so overcome 
by the heart-rending scene that he fainted, and 
fell senseless upon the floor. In the midst of 
this death-drama one of the servants, who had 
been sick for forty-eight days, rose from his bed, 
and emaciate, pallid, delirious, and with disor¬ 
dered dress, entered the room. In fevered 
dreams he imagined that the Emperor was in 
trouble, and had called to him for help. The 
delirious and dying servant stood tottering by 
the side of his delirious and dying master, wild¬ 


ly exclaiming, “ I will not leave the Emperor, 
I will fight and perish with him!” 

The dy^ng hours lingered slowly aw'ay, during 
which inarticulate murmurs were occasionally 
heard from the lips of the illustrious sufferer. 
“Twice I thought,” says Montholon, “that I 
distinguished the unconnected words, * France — 
army—head of the army — Josephine .’ This w as 
at six o'clock in the morning. During the rest 
of the day, until six o’clock in the evening, he 
was lying upon his back, with his right hand 
out of the bed, and his eyes fixed, seemingly ab¬ 
sorbed in deep meditation, and without any ap¬ 
pearance of suffering. A pleasant and placid 
expression w as spread over his features, as if 
he were sweetly sleeping. 

A dark and tempestnons night succeeded the 
stormy day. The gale, with increasing fury, 
swept the ocean and the black rocks, and wailed 
as mournful a dirge as could fall on mortal ears. 
The very' island seemed to shake before the gi¬ 
gantic billow's, hurled against its craggy cliffs by 
the spirit of the storm. In the midnight dark¬ 
ness of that terrific elemental war the spirit of 
Napoleon passed the earthly vail, and entered 
the dread unknown. 

“ Isle of Elba — Napoleon” w'cre the last words 
of the gentle and loving Josephine. “ France — 
the army—Josqyhinef were the last images which 
lingered in the heart, and the last words w'hicb 
trembled upon the lips of the dying Emperor. 
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Napoleon had earnestly expressed the wish 
that his body might be buried on the banks of 
the Seine, in the midst of the French people 
whom he loved so well. But if that privilege 
were denied his remains, he prayed that his 
body might be taken to his native island, and 
deposited in the tomb of his father at Ajaccio. 
But if the English government declined also 
that request, he entreated his fHends to bury 
him in a secluded spot, which he had selected, 
at St Helena, beneath a weeping willow, which 
overshadowed the limpid spring from which Na¬ 
poleon had received so many refreshing draughts 
of cold water. With his glowing affections he 
loved this spring as if it had been his personal 

^J^pp^e&on was immediately made to Sir 
Hudson Lowe for permission to remove the re¬ 
mains to Europe. He informed the friends of 
Napoleon that the orders of his government 
were imperative, that the body of Napoleon was 
to remain at St Helena. He, however, gave 
the assurance that it was quite a matter of in¬ 
difference to him in what part of the island 
Napoleon was buried. They entreated him al¬ 
most with tears, for permission to take the body 
home to his relatives and friends. But Sir 
Hudson Lowe, obedient to the requisitions of 
his government, was necessarily inexorable. 
He could not consent, notwithstanding the 
most affecting supplications and entreaties on 
the part of Madame Bertrand, to allow even 
the stomach and the heart to be removed. 


After a very careful post mortem examination 
the body was prepared for its burial. The valet 
de chambre dressed the Emperor, as he was 
usually dressed in life, with white waistcoat and 
breeches, black cravat, long boots, and cocked 
hat. He was thus placed upon the bed, in his 
small bedroom, which was shrouded in black. 
The cloak which Napoleon had worn at Marengo 
was spread over his feet. A silver crucifix was 
placed upon his chest. Behind his head was 
an altar, where the Abbd Vignali stood, reciting 
the prayers of the church. 

Napoleon had won the respect and affection 
of all the inhabitants of that bleak rock. There 
was no one at St. Helena, save Sir Hudson 
Lowe, who did not speak in his favor. Rapidly 
the tidings of his death spread to every indi¬ 
vidual. An immense crowd was soon assem¬ 
bled at Longwood. During the afternoon of 
the 6th, and the whole of the 7th, an unending 
procession passed slowly and solemnly through 
the room, gazing in silent and religious awe 
upon the lifeless remains. Even Sir Hudson 
Lowe said, in this sad hour, “ He was England's 
greatest enemy , and mine too , but Iforgive kirn” 

The morning of the 8th of May dawned with 
unusual brilliance. A perfect calm had suc¬ 
ceeded the storm, and not a cloud obscured the 
brightness of the aun. At an early hour all the 
inhabitants of the island were directing their 
steps toward Longwood, to pay their last tribute 
of respect to the remains of the Emperor. At 
half past twelve o'clock the grenadiers placed 
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the coffin upon the hearse. The funeral car 
was drawn by four horses, richly caparisoned, 
and each led by a groom. The faded cloak he 
wore at Marengo was his fitting shroud. Four 
of his devoted friends held the corners of the 
palL Twelve grenadiers walked by the side of 
the hearse, to cany the coffin, where the bad 
condition of the path along the crags prevented 
the wheels from advancing. The Emperor’s 
horse, caparisoned in black, was led by a groom. 

The householdof Longwood, dressed in deep 
mourning, followed sadly behind, weeping, with 
heart-rending grief, as children at the grave of 
a father. Next after them came the Admiral 
and the Governor, on horseback, accompanied 
by the officers of the staff. In long procession 
the inhabitants of the island, men, women, and 
children, reverently joined the funeral train. 
The garrison, two thousand five hundred in 
number, which had been stationed upon the 
island to guard the Emperor, lined the whole 
of the left side of the road from Longwood 
nearly to the grave. Bands of music, at ap¬ 
pointed intervals, breathed their requiems over 
the crags bathed in the silent sunlight As the 
procession passed along, the soldiers, two by two, 
fell into the line, and with reversed arms solemn¬ 
ly paced the dead march to the grave. The 
roar of the ocean was hushed. Not a leaf 
trembled upon the gum-wood trees. And not a 


sound, save the death dirge, fell upon the listen* 
ing ear, as the burial train moved slowly amidst 
the blackened crags. The whole career of 
NapoJeon constitutes the wildest romance which 
imagination can conceive. But no events dur¬ 
ing that wondrous history are more touching 
and sublime than his death and burial on this 
lone, barren isle. 

' At length the hearse stopped. Huge blocks 
of blackened lava, precipices, and towering crags 
obstructed the further advance of the wheels. 
Twelve grenadiers with difficulty took upon 
their shoulders the remains, in the heavy triple 
coffin of tin, lead, and mahogany, and carried 
them along a narrow path, which had been con¬ 
structed on the side of the rugged mountain, to 
the place of burial. The booming of minute 
guns, from the Admiral’s ship in the harbor, 
reverberated from pinnacle to pinnacle of this 
gloomy rock, adding inconceivable sublimity to 
the scene. Every heart was vanquished by 
uncontrollable emotion. The coffin was placed 
on the verge of the grave. The AbW Vignali 
recited the burial service. As the body was 
then lowered to its resting place, three successive 
volleys from a battery of fifteen cannon dis¬ 
charged over the grave, resounded in thunder 
peals along the crags of St. Helena. This was 
responded to by a simultaneous discharge from 
the ships in the harbor and every fort upon the 
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island. The grave was then filled in, carefully 
closed with masonry, and a guard of honor 
placed over it. 

The officers of the Emperor, upon the day of 
his death, had ordered a stone to be prepared, 
to rest upon his grave, with this simple inscrip¬ 
tion : 

NAPOLEON. 

BOBN AT AJACCIO 
The 16th q/ August, 1760. 

DIED AT 8T. HELENA 
The 5th qf May, 1821. 

The graver had already cut the inscription, 
when Sir Hudson Lowe informed them that the 
orders of the British government were impera¬ 
tive ; that no inscription could be allowed upon 
the tomb, but simply the words General Bona¬ 
parte, . It was a cruel insult, thus to pursue their 
victipi even into the grave. Remonstrances 
were unavailing. The French gentlemen at 
last obtained the poor boon of having a stone 
cover the grave without any inscription what¬ 
ever. The willows which overhung the tomb 
were immediately stripped of their foliage, as 
every individual wished to carry away some 
souvenir of the most extraordinaiy man this 
world has ever known. 

On the 27th of May the household of Napo¬ 
leon sadly embarked for Europe. The day be¬ 
fore their departure they went in a body to the 
tomb of the Emperor, and covered it with 
flowers and bathed it with their tears. They 
then embarked on board an English ship, and 
waved a last adieu to that dreary rock, where 
they had endured five and a half years of exile 
and of woe; but where they had also won the 
homage of the world by their devotion to great¬ 
ness and goodness in adversity. 

One of their number, Sergeant Hubert, in the 
enthusiasm of his deathless devotion, refused 
to abandon even the grave of his Emperor. 
For nineteen years he continued at St. Helena, 
daily guarding the solitary tomb. And when, 
at the united voice of France, that tomb gave 
up its sacred relics, and they were removed to 
repose upon the banks of the Seine, beneath 
the dome of the Invalides, among the people he 
had loved so well, this faithful servant followed 
them to their final resting-place. Napoleon 
now sleeps in the bosom of France, enthroned, 
as monarch was never enthroned before, in the 
hearts of his countrymen. France has reared 
for him a mausoleum which is a nation’s pride. 
Through all coming ages, travelers from all 
lands will, with religious awe, visit the tomb 
of Napoleon. The voice of obloquy is fast 
dying away, and will soon be hushed forever. 

THE DEAD SEA, SODOM, AND GO¬ 
MORRAH. 

T HE interest we take in the Holy Land never 
dies. Over and over again we read with 
pleasure descriptions of Mount Olivet, Jerusa¬ 
lem, and Genesareth, the hallowed birth-place 
at Bethlehem, and the time-honored remains 
of the people of Judah* Fashion and acci¬ 


dent stimulate or discourage our researches 
into the antiquities of other classic, sites; but 
travels in Judea are always welcome. *Twas 
the same fifteen centuries ago. No common 
feeling urged the journey commemorated in the 
old “ Pilgrims* progress from Bordeaux to Jeru¬ 
salem,** in the fourth century; no ordinary mo¬ 
tive provoked the crusades. It has been con¬ 
sidered proper, in modern times, to sneer at 
those great enterprises, to talk of them as the 
fruit of barbarous superstition, and to weigh 
their merits' in the same scale as we would the 
Japan expedition or the war with Mexico. 
There may possibly be some error in this off¬ 
hand way of dealing with the past. We, who 
think lightly of the Bouillons and Cceur de Lion, 
may profitably compare their spirit and their 
aims with our own, and set down, if we can, 
wherein the difference between us lies. It was 
no doubt a very uncivilized mode of proving 
their affection for the birth-place 6f Christianity 
to carry fire and sword into the Saracen homes; 
but we must remember that they had no travel¬ 
ers to traverse Palestine from Samaria to Moab, 
no books to describe the condition of the Holy 
Land, no records of what man was doing with 
the spot God had chosen for his own people and 
for the Redeemer’s birth-place. If we can fancy 
such achange in the world’s face as would exclude 
us from the shores of the Holy Land, and close 
the entrance of the sacred cities to the people of 
Christendom, such events as the preaching of a 
new Peter the Hermit, and the equipment of fi esh 
armies of crusaders, would by no means seem 
impossible. As matters now stand, we need no 
such ebullitions of Christian zeal. We know 
far more about the land of the Jews than the 
degraded Arabs who hold it: year after year, 
our learned men and our zealous missionaries 
wander over its deserted plains, and bring home 
rich harvests of historic and legendary lore. Of 
late years, the passion for Eastern travel has in¬ 
creased more than ever. All the great authors 
have pined for a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; our 
libraries swell with hot-pressed volumes on new 
discoveries in the land of Canaan, Samaria, and 
Judea. It is possible, as Lamennais and many 
famous preachers in our own conntiy assure us, 
that we are growing indifferent to the essentials 
of religion; but most assuredly, our attachment 
for the historic associations of Christianity was 
never more lively or universal. 

A former number of this Magazine contained 
a sketch of the Dead Sea from the pen of one 
of our most esteemed contributors. At that 
time, our information on the subject was derived 
from the travels of Irby and Mangles, and the 
works of Burckhardt, Robinson, and Lynch. 
The former, ehterprising and zealous explorers, 
had penetrated as far as Kerak, in the land 
of Moab. Burckhardt, a missionary sent out 
from London, traversed the whole of the valley 
through which the Jordan and the Dead Sea 
flow. The Rev. Dr. Robinson, whom we are 
proud to call our countryman, extended his 
explorations still further; and though his con- 
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elusions do not always coincide with those of 
later travelers—as, for instance, in the location 
of Zoar, which he placed on the eastern shore 
of the Dead Sea—his observations are always 
worthy of respect/ Finally, Lieutenant Lynch, 
of the United States Navy, made his expedition 
through the Dead Sea in 1847 and 1848, and 
not only described the character of that lake with 
fidelity, but added much to our knowledge of the 
interesting sites on its shores. 

We have now another student and explorer 
in the field—Ffelicien de Saulcy, a Frenchman, 
and a member of the Institute. This gentleman 
has long been favorably known as one of the 
first Orientalists and Archaeologists of France. 
An antiquary an£ a philosopher of more than 
average attainments, his private fortune en¬ 
abled him to gratify his tastes without inter¬ 
ruption from business cares. Bereaved, in July, 
1850, of his wife, to whom he was tenderly at¬ 
tached, he resolved to exchange the painful 
scenes by which he was surrounded for others 
less fraught with melancholy suggestions; and 
with thjs view, he undertook a journey to the 
Holy Land. He was eminently fitted to be a 
useful traveler. His mind was well stored with 
information, and his heart was deeply imbued 
with the cardinal truths of the Christian relig¬ 
ion. To these advantages he added others 
scarcely less valuable for such a task—great 
powers of endurance, unquestionable courage, 
and practical common sense. On his first ap¬ 
plication, the French government conferred 
upon him the title of Charge d'tme mission scien- 
tijique; and he had as little difficulty in finding 
a few trusty friends, imbued with the same 
ideas and full of the same hopes as himself, to 
accompany him on his pilgrimage. A learned 
and pious Abbd, a few accomplished youths, 
whose passion for natural histoiy was likely to 
be gratified on such a journey; these, with M. de 
Rothschild, who was enlisted at Jerusalem, con¬ 
stituted the expedition which traveled through 
Palestine under the orders of M. de Saulcy. 
All, especially the leader, set out full of ardor 
and spirit. 

M. de Saulcy’s zeal was gratified at the very 
beginning of his journey. At Beyrout he was 
shown the identical spot where St. George, of 
British memory, killed the dragon. The saint 
was prone to cleanliness, a remarkable virtue in 
his days. After his victory he called for a piece 
of soap, and washed his hands, which were cov¬ 
ered with the blood of his vanquished foe— 
whence, saith tradition, arose a dirty stain which 
M. de Saulcy saw on a rock at the place. A 
little further on, he rested at the spot where the 
same authority assures the traveler that Jonah 
was landed out of the belly of the fish. There 
is nothing to mark the prophet’s escape. Some 
remains of a large town, in the shape of fallen 
and brqken pillars, several Fellah cottages, date- 
trees, a Mohammedan oualy, and a khan or two, 
are dl that De Saulcy notes. 

At Beyrout the expedition is finally organ¬ 
ized. Horses are hired at sixty cents per march¬ 


ing day, and thirty when they are allowed to 
rest. A Greek cook—a sneaking, servile scoun¬ 
drel, whose prime object on all occasions is to 
steal and lie—is likewise secured; but as he 
robs not only his employers, but eveiy one else 
on the road, and does not even spare the churches, 
the French travelers are bompelled to discharge 
him on their arrival at Jerusalem, and replaco 
him by a Christian named Matteo. A batch of 
moukris —as the Syrian muleteers are called— 
completes the caravan. More idle, aggravating 
scamps can not be conceived; our antiquary 
wonders how he restrained himself from break¬ 
ing their heads a dozen times a day, and so do 
we. Whenever the Frenchmen want to start, 
the moukris want to stay; when the former 
order a halt, the latter push on. Never a mou- 
kri thinks of doing his work, but all together 
bawl for some one to help them; and when their 
employer’s patience is wearied out, the rascals 
advance with unblushing face, and ask for a 
backshish, or present. At length they are off; 
and the discomforts of the journey begin. One 
night, after securing, at great expense, a room 
in a roadside khan, they discover that their 
apartment is tenanted by a family of poultiy. 
Notwithstanding the expostulations of their host, 
who protests that no one ever thought of driving 
his fowls out of doors, the Frenchmen eject their 
companions; but alas 1 a hole in the wall ren¬ 
ders their labors vain. As fast as the animals 
are expelled they re-enter, and the travelers are 
fain to sleep in the midst of a concert of cock- 
crowing. Next morning three of their hones 
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ne muting. The host professes utter astonish¬ 
ment and deep concern; bnt M. de Saulcy, who 
teems to hare understood the Arab character, 
presents a pistol to his head, and the lost animals 
suddenly reappear, all ready harnessed. A few 
similar adventures mark the journey to Djenin, 
where M. de Saulcy, with a gallantry which does 
credit to his age, is vastly smitten with the beauty 
of the women. Their arms and legs, adorned 
with massive silver bracelets, he recommends as 
a useful study to artists. 

The road to Jerusalem, if picturesque, doss 
not appear to be quite as safe as travelers might 
wish. Benighted near NaploHse, Mohammed, 
the guide, tells his companion* in a jolly tone, 
to put a ballet in their guns and hurry on. The 
injunction is scarcely obeyed before the same 
ftmedonary whispers hurriedly to the Frenchman 
nearest him, “There they are—see the thieves 
—let us fall upon them!” No reply being made, 
Mohammed charges with a furious “ Nemchi!” 
(Come oh.) Be is challenged by the robbers, 
but makes ho other answer than firing into their 
midst. A dark form rises, quivers an instant, 
than falls heavily to the earth. Others emerge 
from behind bushes and rocks, and scamper into 
the forest. Mohammed utters the usual anath¬ 
ema i * May Allah curse thee; thee and thy 
father, and thy father’s father I” and returns 
composedly to his party, after having forced his 
hone to touch the corpse with his hoof. The 
deed gave rise to no remorse in the Mussulman’s 
heart; be lit his chibouk, and proceeded on his 
journey as tranquilly as though his victim had 
been an insect. An Abbd, who was attached to 
the expedition, protested lustily against the hom- 
istibytnuDe Saulcy himself, with his usual com¬ 
mon sense, viewed it as a clear case of self-de¬ 
fense, and took no more thought on the matter 
than the authorities of the region. 

At last Jerusalem is reached. Like all mod¬ 
ern travelers, M. de Saulcy is much dissatisfied 
with its outward appearance, and complains bit¬ 
terly of its filthy streets, unsafe pavement, and 
gloomy aspect. Fortunately he is lodged in a 
decent hotel, kept by an Englishman, with the 
un-English name of Meshulam; and the luxury 
of a dean bed, after the dirt and vermin of the 
roadside stations, consoles him for other disap¬ 
pointments. His first thought is the prosecu¬ 
tion of the main object of his journey; until be 
has discovered something new, or thrown fresh 
light on some monument of antiquity, he scarce¬ 
ly ventures to indulge a natural curiosity amidst 
the relics of the Jewish capital. Even Ghrist- 
mas-day at Bethlehem, with its imposing cer¬ 
emonies, and striking assemblage of pilgrims 
from all quarters of the globe, is an enjoyment 
which he rather blames himself for partaking. 

By the 5th January the whole party, rein¬ 
forced by young De Rothschild, are m route for 
the Dead Sea. Under the direction of the sheik 
who was to serve as commandant of the body¬ 
guard, a store of presents had been laid in for 
die Arabs and Bedouins on the way. The list 
is curious: 
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Six black cloaks; six white cloaks; twelve 
pairs of red boots; twenty turbans; ten meas¬ 
ures of tobacco; one hundred pipe-bowls; five 
measures of powder; ten pounds of shot; five 
hundred needles. 

With these peace-offerings, a fair stock of am¬ 
munition and money, and high hearts, the trav¬ 
elers cross to Bethlehem, and proceed thence 
nearly due east to the Dead Sea. On their way 
they spend a night under the hospitable roof of 
the monks of Mar-Saba, tbe successors of the 
Essenians, that singular tribe of Jews who 
united the predestinarian notions of Calvin with 
the co mm u n ist practices of our contemporary 
Cabet. On the second day after the departure 
from Jerusalem the travelers first see the Dead 
Sea. It is, we are told, an imposing sight, with 
the Djebel Saba frowning angrily on the south, 
another ridge of dark mountains sweeping to the 
horizon on the north, and the torrent Kedron 
—now called Ouad-en-nar—cleaving its way 
down the mountain sides at their feet. Zeal¬ 
ously enough, they httrry their burdened mules 
down the hill-side, grudging the hour devoted to 
the collection of botanical and entomological 
specimens; and take no rest willingly till they 
stand on the shore. No gloom is there, pious 
monks and imaginative travelers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. A beautiful lake, with blue 
waves dancing in the sunshine, and gently laving 
a bright sandy beach—such is De Saulcy*® de¬ 
scription, which confirms, de rate, the narrative 
of Lieutenant Lynch. The water is so dear 
that the bottom can be seen at a great distance 
from the shore; and though patches of dazzling 
white reveal the superabundance of salt, there is 
nothing in its color to distinguish it from other 
limpid lakes. No pestilence is there, for ducks 
are lazily toying on its surface, just as they do 
on Lake George; gorgeous insects are fluttering 
on the shore, and flocks of crows sail grandly 
from peak to peak among mountains which 
border its northern side. Where, asks the sci¬ 
entific Frenchman in triumph, are the marks of 
death, the fetal effluvia, the grave-like stillness, 
which travelers have seen on the Dead 8ea 
shore ? Tet its name has not been bestowed in 
error. No living thing that we know of inhabits 
its waters. Now and then the impetuous tor¬ 
rent of tbe Kedron, or the Jordan, carries fish 
into the lake. They struggle a while in the un¬ 
wholesome fluid, but soon die, and are cast up 
ow the shores. Shellfish fare as badly, and the 
action of the chemical matter in the water is so 
powerfal as to turn the shells white in a very 
brief period. It is hardly necessary to observe, 
however, that the fable about the density of the 
water being such that no human being or quad¬ 
ruped can wade through it—a story which, to our 
knowledge, has been current even in Sunday- 
schools—has no foundation whatever. On the oc¬ 
casion of their second visit to the shore, at the 
northernmost point of the lake, the whole party 
cross on horseback to the island Redjom-Looth, 
with the water nearly as high as their girths. 
Its taste is bitter and salt. At the southern ex- 
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tremity, where it is more offensive than at the 
north, “ it resembles common sea water at first, 
but directly afterward it becomes so nauseous to 
the palate, lips, and tongue, that one is forced to 
eject it. It would appear to be a mixture of oil, 
salt, and coloquintida, and acts, moreover, as a 
corrosive upon the mucous system, which vainly, 
for some minutes afterward, endeavors to rid 
itself of the abominable liquid.” A voracious 
Nubian, who is persuaded by the Frenchmen to 
swallow a glassful, which he is told is arrack, 
throws himself upon the ground in frightful con¬ 
tortions, and can scarcely persuade himself that 
he has not been poisoned. 

From the mouth of the Kedron the travelers' 
route lay almost due south, along the borders 
of the Asphaltic Lake. The journey was not 
unattended with peril. Dangerous defiles, ab¬ 
rupt chasms, and narrow paths constantly arrest 
the cavalcade. One chasm, with sides almost 
perpendicular, seems at first perfectly impassa¬ 
ble to the Europeans. The descent is rapid 
enough; but the ascent on the other side is no 
laughing rifatter. The pedestrians lead the 
way, clambering over narrow ledges overhang¬ 
ing the abyss. Then come the horses and 
mules, stumbling and slipping on the smooth 
bare rock. At one place the ledge, or foot¬ 
path, is not more than eighteen inches wide, 
and winds abruptly round a perpendicular cliff. 
“The moukris call on the Prophet, begin to 
weep, shout, and seem as though they were 
going to tear out their hair by the roots, forget¬ 
ting that nature has done the work already. 
One of them, carried away by his anger, abuses 
Hamdan, the sheik, w ho, with the utmost com¬ 
posure, prepares to blow his brains out, but re¬ 
lents at the last moment and does nothing.” 
The travelers soon enter the territory of the 
Sheik Abou-Daouk, and find themselves com¬ 
pelled to choose between being robbed and 
murdered by his subjects, and hiring their chief¬ 
tain to escort them through his dominions. 
They wisely prefer the latter; and a conference 
is held. The sheik, with his principal men- 
at-arms, encamps beside the Franks, and begins 
to parley. He is a strapping fellow, nearly six 
feet in height, with a muscular frame, aquiline 
nose, and jolly brown face. His teeth, says 
De Saulcy, resemble the keys of a piano, when 
Jie opens his huge mouth to laugh or eat. His 
eyes are bloodshot from ophthalmia, which the 
Frenchman has the pleasure of curing. The 
costume of the lord of the desert does not be¬ 
token a flourishing exchequer. A threadbare 
robe, and still more tattered cloak; a turban, 
whose color has long since disappeared under 
sun and rain; and a pair of boots, once red, 
now shattered and tom into shreds: such is 
the accoutrement of the potentate who rules 
the western and southern shores of the Dead 
Sea. Still, Abou-Daouk is the most respect¬ 
able of his party. One of his companions has 
the lean body of a hound, the sharp, piercing 
black eyes of a terrier, and thin nose and lips 
like a modem usurer. Another is a savage¬ 


looking customer, whose countenance satisfies 
De Saulcy that he would murder father and 
mother for a dollar. All have horses, and arms 
in abundance. An hour is spent with these 
worthy bandits over coffee and Chibouks; but 
every time De Sauley begins to hint at business, 
a volley of “Entotan thaycbin!” (Are you well?) 
and similar exclamations from the Djahalins in¬ 
terrupts and silences him. It is plain the chiefs 
I will not treat with De Saulcy, and Hamdan, the 
sheik who had accompanied the party from Jer- 
u&alem. Is compelled to undertake the negotia¬ 
tion in person. After a couple of hours’ dis¬ 
cussion, it is agreed that Abou-Daouk shall es¬ 
cort the party safely through his realms, being 
paid at the rate of one dollar a day for his horse¬ 
men, and seventy-five cents for his foot soldiers. 
Fifty dollars extra were to be the perquisite of 
the sheik himself, if the expedition returned 
safe. 

The party now mustered about forty well- 
armed men. Fortunately for the Frenchmen, 
Abou-Daouk, like the jovial highwaymen of 
former days in England, was true to his word: 
when danger presented itself, the sheik was the 
first to affront it. A very few days after he had 
joined the expedition, the alarm of “Thieves! 
Ahouethats!” was given. Some thirty ill-looV- 
ing fellows, armed with matchlocks, swords, and 
clubs were seen on an eminence near the road, 
evidently bent on mischief. They had, in fact, 
as the travelers subsequently ascertained, re¬ 
solved to rob and murder every man of them. 
Abou-Daouk instantly rode forward, and a par¬ 
ley took place. Appeals to honor or humanity 
were useless: the sheik simply told the brigands 
that in thirty seconds they would be killed to 
the last man. This argument, corroborated by 
the appearance of the party in order of battle, 
with arms cocked and pistols in hand, convinced 
the marauders; they rose, and, instead of blows, 
offered the kiss of peace to the travelers. The 
Ahouethats were not to be balked, however. A 
day or two after, the travelers encamped in the 
heart of their dominions. Sellam, the sheik, 
was profuse in his hospitalities. Not content 
with pledging his own life for that of his guests 
—for which he had bargained to receive a back¬ 
shish—he brought forth two sheep, which he 
slaughtered under De Saulcy’s eyes, and bade 
his son distribute camel's milk in a filthy wooden 
porringer. All this seemed friendly enough; 
and the travelers began to ascribe to jeal¬ 
ousy the repeated warnings of Hamdan and 
Abou-Daouk. But when the hour of departure 
comes things wear a different aspect. The 
Ahouethats are clamorous for money. Every 
man screams and howls. The ground reserved 
for the travelers is invaded, and fierce Ahoue¬ 
thats brandish their weapons around the tents. 
Sellam, the sheik, is as cringing and obsequious 
as ever; pleads the poverty of his people, and 
ends with the invariable “Backshish!” De 
Saulcy undertakes to negotiate: 

“ Thou hast a child: thou must have a wife ?” 

“ I have three.” 
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An exclamation of surprise from the French¬ 
man. 

“ I shall soon have four.” 

Lest these wives should be multiplied before 
the bargain is closed, De Saulcy hastens to pre¬ 
sent the sheik with various silver trinkets, rings, 
seals, a bracelet, a watch, etc.; and he retires 
content. Directly afterward he reappears and 
demands “ the brother” of the bracelet, which 
the traveler reluctantly disgorges. He departs 
again, but is scarcely out of sight before he re¬ 
turns afresh with a sharp query: 

“ What art thou going to give me for my two 
sheep and my earners milk Y* 

Five hundred piastres—twenty-five dollars— 
is the price demanded; Hamdan and Abou- 
Daouk advise payment; the Frenchmen sub¬ 
mit, glad enough to be rid of their terrible hosts 
on any terms. 

But if the sheiks suffer their prot^gds to be 
robbed by the Ahouethats, they sternly resent 
any dishonest manoeuvres among their own men. 
One of Abou-Daouk’s Bedouins, being discov¬ 
ered in the act of stealing from a moukri, the 
whole band set upon him, pelt him with stones, 
and drive him, half dead, to perish of hunger 
in the morass. Nor are they wanting in cour¬ 
age when, in their judgment, resistance would 
be the best policy. While among the Rhaou- 
arnas, the caravan is resting for the night, when 
a startling noise bursts forth. An Arab shouts, 
“To your guns!” In a twinkling the little 
army is arrayed in front of the tents. It is a 
stirring scene. The dust is flying in every di¬ 
rection—men shout, dogs howl, women scream, 
travelers and moukris seize the nearest weapon, 
and prepare to sell their lives as dearly as they 
can. The guards, under their respective sheiks, 
are mounted, and can be seen in the distance 
charging furiously. Some of the younger mem¬ 
bers of the party evince a strong desire to join 
them; but De Saulcy prudently forbids any one 
abandoning the main army. While they are 
standing round the tent, awaiting their turn for 
action, the noise ceases, the dust clears away, 
and in a few moments the Arabs return, their 
weapons dyed deep red. The story was briefly 
told. The Rhaouarnas had attacked the camp, 
and had been defeated with great slaughter. 

Meanwhile, M. de Saulcy was reveling in 
antiquarian researches and discoveries. On 
the Dead Sea shore, about midway between its 
northern and southern extremity, he concurs 
with his predecessors in identifying the ruins 
of Ayn-Djedy, as the Hazezon-tamar of the 
Pentateuch, and the yet more famous Engedi 
of Samuel and the later writers of the Old Tes¬ 
tament. This was the place where David hid 
himself in a cave from the pursuit of Saul, and 
arose by night, and “ cut off the skirt of Saul’s 
robe privily.” Ezekiel prophecies that “the 
fishers shall stand upon it [the bank] from 
Engedi to En-eglaim; they shall be a place 
to spread forth nets: their fish shall be ac¬ 
cording to their kinds, as the fish of the great 
sea, exceeding many.” The day for the ful¬ 


fillment of this prophecy has not yet come: as 
was stated above, no fish inhabit the Dead Sea. 
Ayn-Djedi itself is an immense desert strewed 
with Arab ruins, but totally destitute of the vines 
mid palm trees which once adorned its face. 

A more desolate country than that through 
which the travelers were passing can not be 
conceived. Even where the vegetation is luxu¬ 
riant, it affords little nourishment for man or 
beast. De Saulcy examined the famous apples 
of Sodom— 

“ Those Dead Sea fruits which tempt the eye, 

But turn to ashes on the lips 1 '— 

and found, as others had already done, that 
they were the fruit of a thorny nightshade, 
which when ripe, emitted, under pressure, thou¬ 
sands of small black grains not unlike ashes. 
Even the salt which borders the lake is fre¬ 
quently useless. The patriarch Abraham—thus 
runs the story—once came as usual to the Bir- 
ket-el-Khalil to purchase his store of salt. The 
dealers said they had none to sell, though the 
heaps lying around them belied the assertion. 
In his wrath the patriarch cursed the place, and 
foretold that there should be no more salt found 
there. Ever afterward the crystalline particles 
resembling salt were found, on examination, to 
be of the consistency of stone, and insoluble in 
water. 

Pursuing their southerly march, the travelers 
reach the ruins of Masada, and read once more 
Josephus’s account of its fearful siege by the Ro¬ 
mans, when the Jewish garrison, rather than 
surrender, slaughtered their wives and children 
with their own hands, and then chose ten out 
of their number to put their comrades to death. 
The ten performed their fearful task witfiout 
flinching, and deputed to one of their survivors 
the duty of immolating them. This too was 
done; and the last man having assured himself 
that he alone out of the whole garrison still 
breathed, fired the citadel, and threw himself 
on his sword. These interesting ruins had al¬ 
ready been introduced to the American public 
by the Rev. Mr. Wolcot and Captain Lynch, 
who visited them in 1842 and 1848 respective¬ 
ly. M. de Saulcy handsomely acknowledges 
that he has but followed in the footsteps of 
these American travelers. 

On the 12th January the travelers reach the 
Djebel - Sdoum, or Mountain of Salt, which 
lies nearly at the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea. It is a solid mass of salt, varying 
in height, but never exceeding one hundred 
yards. Gray at the base, streaks of green and 
red vary the color toward the summit, where a 
layer 6f clay covers a portion of the surface. 
Fissures, hollowed out by the winter streams, 
and vast caverns with yawning mouths, are fre¬ 
quent in the sides of the hill. On the spot oc¬ 
cupied by this mountain, M. de Saulcy locates 
the once famous city of Sodom, aud adduces in 
support of his hypothesis a mass of evidence as 
well from the feacred writings as from profane 
authors and local traditions. The main appar¬ 
ent difficulty was the popular belief that, after 
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Sodom and the other cities of the Pentapolis 
had been destroyed by fire from heaven, they 
were submerged under the Dead Sea, and that 
their ruins had even been seen by travelers 
when the waters were low and clear. This story 
M. de Saulcy dismisses as apocryphal and en¬ 
tirely unworthy of belief. It is wholly unsup¬ 
ported by scriptural or other authentic record; 
and rests, like the other tales about the Dead 
Sea, on the fables of poets. Our ingenious trav¬ 
eler quotes largely from historians from the time 
of Moses to that of Josephus, to show that the 
destruction of Sodom was always mentioned as 
having been effected by means of fire alone; 
and infers, reasonably enough, that since nei¬ 
ther the biblical writers, nor such careful geo¬ 
graphers as Strabo and Masoudy, have alluded 
to the inundation which is believed by some to 
have overwhelmed the Pentapolis, it is safe to 
conclude that no such catastrophe ever took 
place. A calculation of distances, and a care¬ 
ful collation of the ancient writers, are the 
main supports of the theory which places Sodom 
on the site of the Salt Mountain; and in the 
absence of rebutting testimony, we need not 
quarrel with the hypothesis. Zoar, which the 
history of Lot shows us was only some few miles 
—De Saulcy supposes a league—from Sodom, 
he places at that distance to the north of the 
Salt Mountain. It is full as likely that it stood 
there as near the mountain El Mezraah in the 
land of Moab, where Dr. Robinson and other 
travelers have located it. Zeboim, another of the 
condemned cities, De Saulcy places on the east 
shore of the Dead Sea, behind the mountains 
of Moab, near a spot now called Sebaan. The 
evidence in this case, though not so full or so 
circumstantial as in that of Sodom, is still plaus¬ 
ible. On still slighter grounds, he conjectures 
that the ruins which lie to the northeast of 
Zoar, at a distance of some miles from the lake, 
may have formed part of the condemned city 
of Admah. 

Some time elapses before any trace of Go¬ 
morrah is found. At length, the sight of ex¬ 
tensive ruins extending over a space not less 
than four of our miles, on the northwest corner 
of the Lake, and at a distance of seventy-five 
miles from Sodom, attract the travelers' atten¬ 
tion. That there has been, at some time or 
other, a vast city there, the extent and charac¬ 
ter of the ruins places beyond a doubt: the 
name given by the Arabs to the spot—Kharbet- 
Goumran, or the ruins of Goumran—is of itself 
sufficiently suggestive. If this be not Gomor¬ 
rah, how does it happen that no historian or 
traveler affords any clew to the name of so im¬ 
portant a town ? The wreck of towers, pavil¬ 
ions, and inclosures of various kinds, are visible 
on eveiy side; no antiquary can doubt but the 
skeleton of a populous city lies under the ashes 
and ddbris. What large city ever stood there 
unless it be Gomorrah? This reasoning is sat¬ 
isfactory to M. de Saulcy; and, to say the least, 
his surmise is full os plausible as that of Lieu¬ 
tenant Van Der Yelde, who saw the spot the 


year after, and pronounced the so-called ruins to 
be nothing but heaps of volcanic stones. 

Here, then, we have located four of the great 
cities whose awful destruction is recorded in 
Genesis. How was their ruin effected? We 
read in the Pentateuch (Gen. xix. 24, 25): 
“ And the Lord rained upon Sodom and Go¬ 
morrah brimstone and fire from the Lord, out 
of heaven; and he overthrew those cities, and 
all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the 
cities, and that which grew upon the ground." 
Abraham beheld the catastrophe*and saw “the 
smoke of the country rising up as the smoke of 
a furnace." The sacred writer, in another place 
(Dent. xxix. 23), says that “ the land is brim¬ 
stone, and salt, and burning; that it is not 
sown, nor any grass groweth therein." Similar 
expressions are found in the New Testament, 
and profane writers of antiquity. All travelers 
concur in representing the entire shore of the 
Dead Sea as bearing evident traces of volcanic 
origin. M. de Saulcy noticed frequently craters 
of extinct volcanoes, and the words of Deuter¬ 
onomy point distinctly to the condition of a 
country undergoing a process of volcanic trans¬ 
formation. Vast mounds of ashes, heaps of 
lava, large masses of salt and other materials, 
impregnated with brimstone, are found from 
the Kharbet-Goumran the whole way to the 
land of Moab, on the eastern coast of the Dead 
Sea. The inference is obvious, that the de*r 
struction of the Pentapolis was effected fcj 
means of a tremendous volcanic ptio% or 
rather, the simultaneous eruption of a multi¬ 
tude of volcanoes. We may judge of the mag-r 
nitude of the catastrophe from a comparison 
with other eruptions. The overflow of 
from Vesuvius, when Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum were overwhelmed, barely extendfdt fit 
any direction, six or seven miles from the 
ter: here, the hand of the Destroyer reached 
from Gomorrah, on the northwestern shore of 
the Lake, to Zeboim on the southeastem—ra 
distance of one hundred and twenty miles at 
least, and annihilated evevy thing between these 
two points. 

The theory of a volcanic eruption or convul¬ 
sion affords a plausible mode of explaining the 
destruction of Lot's wife. The biblical account 
says, briefly, that “Lot entered into Zoar .... 
But his wife looked back from behind him, and 
she became a pillar of salt" (Gen. xix. 26). 
Many commentators have found it necessary to 
presume a special miracle to explain this pas¬ 
sage ; and have insisted that the “ pillar” must 
have been round, erect, and smooth, or fluted 
w ith a regular capital; just such a pillar, in fact, 
as we might raise in a colonnade. M. de Sau- 
ley—no mean Hebraist—gives a greater latitude 
to the original word; and supposes that Lot's 
wife, lingering behind to watch the fearful up¬ 
heaving of the Salt Mountain, may have been 
crushed by one of the falling masses; so that, 
when her husband turned round^ he beheld no¬ 
thing but “a pillar" or a mound “of salt." 

How sublime, how awful a spectacle the 
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catastrophe of that day ! So terrible, that the 
memory thereof has not departed from the 
Arabs of the Dead Sea shore to this day. When 
a storm burst over its leaden surface, and the last 
rays of the setting sun shed gleams of fire on the 
summits of the mountains of Moab, whose base 
was wrapped in pitchy blackness, the awful 
grandeur of the seeming conflagration smote 
those sons of the desert with sudden terror, and 
they exclaimed, “ God is smiting Sodom!” 

M. de Sanlcy and his companions push on to 
the Land of Moab, and reach the well-known 
city of Kerak. The rapacity and villainy of the 
sheiks and people of Kerak are already familiar 
to American readers. Lieutenant Lynch was 
obliged to force his way out of the place musket 
in hand; and to secure his safety afterward, he 
led the sheik with him, between two of his men, 
who had orders to shoot him remorselessly on 
the slightest disturbance. This same fellow, 
with his family, descended with a swoop upon 
the French expedition, and set to plundering 
them. We can not but regret that M. dc Saulcy 
did not follow our countryman’s example, or at 
least punish some one of the villains, who seem 
to live exclusively on rapine. The curse of 
Moab has been but too truly fulfilled. Escaped 
out of their hands with the loss of all the spare 
cash they had and a number of valuable articles, 
the Frenchmen made the best of their way back 
to Jerusalem. The same troubles as they met 
on their journey eastward awaited them on their 
return. One day, near the Souk-el-Thaemeh, 
a band of brigands burst from the thicket in ad¬ 
vance of the caravan, and advanced with their 
firelocks ready. The gallant Abou-Daouk was, 
as usual, the first to dash off to their rencontre. 
When he was within speaking distance, he made 
the following pithy address to the robbers: “ I 
say, men, there is meat for your teeth here, but 
there is also meat that will not suit your teeth.” 
This quaint allusion to the double-barreled guns 
of the party satisfied the marauders, who disap¬ 
peared as deftly as they had emerged from their 
fastness. One can hardly help thinking that a 
crusade among these ghouls of the desert would 
do the world a vast deal of good. But in these 
regions nature is as formidable as the brigands. 
Now, one of the travelers is bitten by a scorpion, 
and narrowly escapes dying of the bite. At an¬ 
other time a horse and man arc engulfed in the 
morass, and the united strength of the raoukris 
is barely sufficient to extricate them from the 
miry slough. Fevers hang over the damp re¬ 
cesses where the expedition encamps; bruises 
are the least penalty of clambering through ra¬ 
vines and over ruins. 

On the other hand, a rich field of antiquarian 
discovery rewards the zealous travelers. The 
tombs of the kings of Judah afford employment 
for many a busy day. Hebron—where the graves 
of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are 
said to exist, and where we know that Sarah was 
buried—a city bearing some resemblance to Jer¬ 
usalem, can well repay a few days of fatigue and 
inconvenience. Every biblical student, every 


man of feeling, would undergo some pain and 
some trouble to walk under rows of olive trees 
which were planted before the Christian era, and 
in whose shade it is more than probable that the 
Saviour and his disciples have rested. Then 
there is the village of El-Aazarieh (the ancient 
Bethany), where Lazarus was raised, and which 
derives its modern name, according to M. de 
Saulcy, from that miracle; several mounds of 
ruins and decayed cities competing for the 
honor of occupying the site of famous Jeri¬ 
cho; the turbid yellow stream of the Jordan, 
swollen by the rains, rushing impetuously be¬ 
tween lovely banks, covered with poplars, wil¬ 
lows, and other trees, and almost baffling the 
traveler’s attempt to obtain a bottle of its pre¬ 
cious waters; Zcrayn, now a dirty village, once 
the flourishing Jezreel, where Naboth trained 
his vines, and the blood of the wicked Jezebel 
was “ licked by dogs,” who left of her nothing but 
the skull, the feet, and the palms of her hands; 
the nameless ruins of Chorazin and Bethsaida, 
at once recalling the dread curse of the gospels; 
the doomed city of Safed, unknowm to biblical 
history, but painfully celebrated by massacres of 
Christians in former ages, and murderous earth¬ 
quakes in modern times: all these, and many 
other spots, richly fraught with legendary lore 
and historic interest, could well recompense the 
traveler for the anxieties and perils of the jour¬ 
ney. We can not pity M. de Saulcy when he 
describes sufferings and privations which >vere 
recompensed by so noble a return. 

CAPTAIN OBSTINATE. 

NE fine evening in the month of July, an 
old soldier of the “grand army,” who had 
left one of his arms on the field of battle, was 
seated at the door of his pretty cottage. He 
was surrounded by a group of young villagers, 
who were clamorously reminding him of his 
promise to tell them some of his military ad¬ 
ventures. After a moment of pretended resist¬ 
ance to their wishes, the old man took his pipe 
from his mouth, passed the back of his remain¬ 
ing hand across his lips, and thus commenced 
his talc: 

“ In my time, my friends, the French would 
have disdained to fight against Frenchmen in 
the streets, as they do in these days. No, no, 
when we fought it was for the honor of France, 
and against her foreign enemies. But my story 
commences on the 6th of November, 1812, a 
short time after the battle of Wiazma. We 
beat a retreat, not before the Rnssians, for they 
were nt a respectful distance from our camp, 
but before the sharp and bitter cold of their 
detestable country, a cold more terrible to us 
than the Russians, Austrians, and Bavarians all 
put together. 

“During the preceding days our officers had 
told us that we were approaching Smolensko, 
where wo should get food, fire, brandy, and 
shoes; but in the mean time we were perishing 
in the glaciers, and continually harassed by the 
Cossacks. We had marched for six hours with- 
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out stopping to take breath, for we knew that 
repose was certain death. An icy wind blew 
the drifting snow in our faces, and from time 
to time we stumbled over the frozen corpse of 
a comrade. We neither spoke nor sang, even 
complaints were no longer heard, and that was 
a bad sign. I marched by the side of my cap¬ 
tain; short, strongly built, rough, and severe, 
but brave and true as the blade of his sword; 
we called him * Captain Obstinatefor when 
once he said a thing, it was fixed; he never 
changed his opinions. He had been wounded 
at Wiazma, and his usually crimson face was 
then ghastly pale, while a ragged white handker¬ 
chief, all stained with blood, was bound round 
his head, and added to the pallor of his coun¬ 
tenance. All at once I saw him stagger on his 
legs like a drunken man, then fall like a block 
to the ground. 

444 Morbleu / captain,’ said I, bending over 
him, 4 you can not remain here.’ 

44 * You see that I can, since I do it,’ replied 
he, showing his legs. 

44 4 Captain,* said I, 4 you must not give way;’ 
lifting him in my arms, I tried to put him on 
his feet. He leaned on me, and attempted to 
walk, but in vain; he fell again, dragging me 
with him.’ 

44 4 Jobin,* said he, 4 all is over. Leave me 
here, and rejoin yonr company as quickly as 
possible. One word before you go: atVoreppe, 
near Grenoble, lives a good woman, eighty-two 
years of age, my—my mother. Go and see her, 
embrace her for me, and tell her that—rthat— 
tell her what you will, but give her this purse 
and my cross. It is all I have! Now go.’ 

44 4 Is that all, captain ?* 

44 4 That is all. God bless you! Make haste. 
Adieu!’ My friends, I do not know how it 
was, but I felt two tears roll down my cheeks. 

44 4 No, captain,’ I cried, 4 1 will not leave you; 
cither you come with me, or I will remain with 
you.* 

44 4 1 forbid you to remain.’ 

44 4 You may put me under arrest then if you 
like, but at present you must let me do as I 
please.* 

44 4 You are an insolent fellow.* 

44 4 Very good, captain, but you must come 
with me.’ He bit his lips with rage, but said 
no more. I lifted him, and carried him on my 
shoulders like a sack. You can easily imagine 
that with such a burden, I could not keep pace 
with my comrades. In fact, I soon lost sight 
of their columns, and could discern nothing 
around me but the w'hite and silent plain. I 
still walked on, when presently appeared a troop 
of Cossacks galloping toward me, with furious 
gesticulations and wild cries. 

“The captain was by this time completely 
insensible, and I resolved, whatever it might 
cost me, not to abandon him. I laid him down 
on the ground, and covered him with snow; 
then I crept beneath a heap of dead bodies, 
leaving, however, my eyes at liberty. Presently 
the Cossacks came up, and began to strike with 


their lances right and left, while their hones 
trampled us under their feet. One of these 
heavy beasts set his foot upon my right arm, 
and crushed it. My friends, I did not speak, I 
did not stir; I put ray right hand into my mouth 
to stifle the cry of torture which nearly escaped 
from me, and in a few minutes the Cossacks 
had dispersed. 

44 When the last of them had disappeared, I 
quitted my refuge, and proceeded to disinter 
the captain. To my joy he gave some signs of 
life; I contrived to carry him with my one arm 
toward a rock which offered a sort of shelter, 
and then I laid myself by his side, wrapping my 
cloak round us both. 

“The night had closed in, and the snow 
continued to fall. 

44 The rear-guard had long since disappeared, 
and the only sound that broke the stillness of 
the night was the whistle of a buBtet, or the 
howling of the wolves feasting on the corpse 
that lay stretched around. God knows what 
thoughts passed through my soul during that 
dreadful night, which, I felt sure, would be my 
last upon earth. But I remembered the prayer 
which my mother had taught me long before, 
when I was a child at her knee, and bending 
low, I repeated it with fervor. 

44 My children, that did me good, and remem¬ 
ber always that a sincere and fervent prayer is 
sure to comfort you. I felt astonishingly calm¬ 
ed when I returned to my place by the captain. 
But the time passed, and I had fallen into a 
state of half stupor, when I saw a group of 
French officers approach. Before I had time to 
speak to them, their chief, a little man, dressed 
in a furred pelisse, stepped forward toward me, 
and said— 

44 4 What are you doing here ? Why are you 
away from your regiment ?’ 

“‘For two good reasons,* said I, pointing 
first to the captain, and then to my bleeding 
arm. 

44 4 The man says true, Sire,’ said one of those 
who followed him; 4 1 saw him marching in the 
rear of his regiment, and carrying this officer on 
his back.* 

44 The Emperor—for, my friends, it was he! 
—gave me one of those glances that only he, or 
the eagle of the Alps, could give, and said: 4 It 
is well. You have done very well.’ Then open¬ 
ing his pelisse, he took the cross which decor¬ 
ated his green coat, and gave it to me. At that 
instant I was no longer hungry, no longer cold; 
I felt no more pain from my arm than if that 
awkward beast had never touched it. 

44 4 Davoust,* added the Emperor, addressing 
the officer who had spoken to him, 4 see this 
man and his captain placed in one of the bag¬ 
gage-wagons. Adieu !* And making me a mo¬ 
tion of the hand, he went away.” 

Here the veteran ceased, and resumed his 
pipe. 

44 But tell us what became of 4 Captain Obsti¬ 
nate,’ ” cried many impatient voices. 

44 The captain recovered, and is now a gen- 
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eral on the retired list. But the best of the 
joke was, that as soon as he got well, he put me 
under arrest for fifteen days, as a punishment 
for my infraction of discipline. 

“ This circumstance came to the ears of Na¬ 
poleon, and after laughing heartily, he not only ! 
caused me to be set free, but promoted me to 
the rank of sergeant. As to the decoration, my 
children, here id the ribbon at my button-hole, 
but the cross I wear next my heart.” 

And opening his vest, he showed his eager 
audience the precious relic, suspended from his 
neck in a little satin bag. 

PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE 
OF ROMANOFF. 

T the close of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth century, that is to say, 
while European exiles were thinking of founding 
a settlement on* the wilderness on which New 
York now stands; while Elizabeth of England 
was flirting with courtiers thirty years younger 
than herself and James L was “ slobbering” the 
cheeks of his favorites; while the gallant Hemy 
IV. was endeavoring to naturalize tolerance in 
France by enacting the Edit de Nantes, in spite 
of Jesuit fury and threats of Ravaillac’s knife; 
while Philip H. was gnashing his teeth at the 
failure of the Spanish Armada, and his imbecile 
son was trying, after his fashion, to better his 
country by expelling her most industrious citi¬ 
zens, the Moors and the Jews; while a few enter¬ 
prising British merchants were freighting ships 
for Hindostah under their newly-obtained title 
of the East India Company; and while Span¬ 
iards, Portuguese, and Dutch were cutting each 
others* throats about the lands they had stolen 
from the natives of South America—about this 
time, the empire of Moscow and all the Russias 
was in a most deplorable condition. Feodor, 
the last descendant of the Rurik dynasty, which 
had ruled Russia for seven hundred and twenty 
years, had died childless. The government had 
fallen a prey to any adventurer who had nerve 
to seize the sceptre, and money to pay the armed 
bandits who lorded it over the citizens of Mos¬ 
cow. Boyards, Poles, and Swedes successively 
usurped the throne and ground the people to the 
earth, until, in their turn, they were subverted 
and murdered by bolder and more successful 
scoundrels than themselves. The legitimate 
heir to the throne, and the heir of the Ruriks, 
Dmitri, had been assassinated by an ambitious 
noble named Boris GodonofF. No less than four 
impostors arose claiming to be the murdered 
Dmitri; and such was the innate loyalty of the 
Russians, that each obtained a large measure of 
popular support. Conflicts between these as¬ 
pirants to the crown and the usurpers who held 
Moscow—frightful dissensions in every province, 
eveiy village of the empire—unparalleled mis¬ 
ery and distress in every form—are the materials 
for the history of Russia from 1584 to 1618. At 
the close of this fearful period of anarchy, the 
outskirts of the empire of the Ruriks were in the 
possession of Swedes, Poles, Turks, Persians, 


and Cossacks; several important provinces had 
altogether thrown off their allegiance to Moscow; 
the soldiers were unpaid; the treasury was emp¬ 
ty ; the court was a scene of perpetual bloody 
intrigues; the whole civil service was disorgan¬ 
ized. In their misery, a large number of the 
Russian nobles offered the throne to the King 
of Poland; but while negotiations were pending, 
a butcher of Novogorod succeeded in arousing a 
sentiment of nationality among his countrymen, 
and a vigorous effort was made to shake off the 
Polish yoke. Prince Pojarski led the Russians, 
and the Poles were driven from Moscow. The 
victorious army then determined to elect a Czar. 
Notice was sent to every province in the empire; 
and the nobility, the clergy, and the burgesses 
were summoned to send deputies to Moscow to 
the election. The whole transaction appeare to 
have been conducted with perfect fairness. 

For many years the Romanoffs had been one 
of the leading families of Muscovy. Sprung 
from an adventurer—claimed alike by Prussia, 
Germany, and Normandy—who settled in Rus¬ 
sia about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
they had, by their talents and patriotism, com¬ 
manded a predominating influence in the coun¬ 
cils of the Czars. An attempt has recently been 
made to show that the original Romanoff, whose 
name was Andrew Kobyla, was of noble extrac¬ 
tion, and allied to royal houses; but this foolish 
endeavor to gratify the pride of tho Russian 
monarchs has not disclosed any facts worthy of 
historic notice. There is no evidence to show 
that Andrew Kobyla was any thing but a foreign 
emigrant. The virtues and talents of his de¬ 
scendants for three centuries would lead an im¬ 
partial observer to infer that the blood which 
flowed in his veins was not tainted by any in¬ 
filtration of royalty. At all events, of whatever 
lineage he sprang, the bearers of his name un¬ 
der the last of the Ruriks attained eminent rank 
and wide popularity. Not the least conspicuous 
of the house was Feodor, whose patriotism was 
deemed so formidable by the usurper Boris Go- 
donoff, that he persecuted his family with unre¬ 
lenting rancor, and forced both himself and his 
wife to become ecclesiastics. Public opinion 
compelled his successor to elevate the illustrious 
victim of tyranny to the dignity of Metropolitan 
of Rostoff; he was subsequently sent to Poland 
in the capacity of embassador, which office he 
filled when the Russians, urged by the butcher 
of Novogorod, determined to elect a native 
ruler. 

The Council—composed of nobles, clergy, and 
burgesses, or citizens proper—assembled in Lent, 
1618. Three army officers were the most prom¬ 
inent candidates for the suffrages of the electors. 
All three had taken an active part in the trou¬ 
bles of the last twenty years, and were on many 
grounds obnoxious to the nation. It is probable 
that some glimmering of the dangers of military 
rule penetrated the Council; for, after several 
days of stormy debate, their choice fell at last 
upon Michael Romanoff, son of the embassador 
to Poland, whose family had suffered much for 
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the country, and whose father, though absent, 
was the most respected citizen of Russia. 

Michael or Mikhail Romanoff was at that 
time at the convent of Kostroma with his moth¬ 
er. Though but seventeen years of age, he had 
spent many years in exile and in prison: his 
brothers had languished and died under the 
cruelty of Boris: his father, though clothed with 
the sacred quality of embassador, had been thrust 
into a Polish dungeon the moment the news of 
the Russian movement had reached Warsaw. 
Misfortune hod saddened the minds of both 
Michael and his mother. They declined the 
offer of the national Council, and begged the 
deputation that waited upon them at Kostroma 
to select some worthier person to fill the office 
of Czar. But Archbishop Theodorete and the 
deputies of the Council had resolved to hear of 
no refusal. They skillfully wrought upon the 
religious feelings of the young Romanoff and 
his mother: reminded them that henceforth they 
were answerable to God for the welfare of Rus¬ 
sia : employed all the awe-inspiring forms of the 
Greek Church to shake their resolution; and 
finally succeeded in extorting from both a prom¬ 
ise to submit themselves to “ the will of Heaven, 
os declared by the voice of the Russian people.” 

In April of the same year, Michael, the found¬ 
er of the Romanoff dynasty, was crowned at 
Moscow. On his coronation, he was required 
to swear that he would protect the Greek relig¬ 
ion ; that he would grant an unconditional am¬ 
nesty to the persecutors of his father; that he 
would make no new law, change no old one, de¬ 
cide nothing by himself, but cause every man to 
be judged according to the laws and customs of 
the empire; that he would not make war or de¬ 
clare peace without the consent of the nation; 
finally, that he would resign all his personal es¬ 
tates either to his family or to the State. These 
oaths he took; and it is well worthy of remark 
that the limitations they constitute were imposed 
on the monarch of Russia at a time when En¬ 
gland, France, and Spain peaceably submitted 
to forms of monarchy which were all more or 
less absolute. They may, moreover, be profit¬ 
ably contrasted with the system of monarchy 
established in Russia nearly a hundred years 
later by Peter the Great, and preserved by his 
successors to the present day. 

Michael Romanoff reigned thirty-two years 
over Russia. Materials for his biography are 
wanting. We know that he contrived to make 
peace with the Poles and the Swedes, at the ex¬ 
pense of provinces which Peter the Great and 
his successors spent much blood in regaining; 
that he prohibited the use of tobacco as injurious 
to the human frame, and issued a ukase—-some¬ 
what similar to our Maine Liquor Law—against 
intoxicating beverages; that he recalled his fa¬ 
ther from his dungeon in Poland, and associated 
him with himself in the government of the king¬ 
dom ; finally, that he acquired extensive popu¬ 
larity among his subjects. His father’s wisdom, 
combined with his own moderation, inspired a 
policy which was well calculated to reconcile 


the Russians to the dynasty of which he was the 
root. His atairiages—especially the latter—are 
the only events of his life, after his accession, 
which historians have thought it worth w hile to 
record. His first wife dying, public notice was 
given throughout the empire that the Czar in* 
tended to marry again, and all eligible young 
ladies were invited to attend at the palace at a 
fixed time. The assembled candidates were re¬ 
spectfully received by officers of the household, 
and entertained for several days, during which 
the Czar mingled with them in disguise, en¬ 
deavoring to discover their character and quali¬ 
ties. It would seem that his inspection was not 
confined to the daylight, a tranquil sleep being 
deemed as essential a qualification for a Czarina, 
as a sweet disposition or a docile temper. The 
examination resulted in the choice of a lady 
named Streckner, whose father was surprised by 
the bearers of the welcome news in the act of 
digging in his field. This singular method of 
choosing a wife was long in use in Russia; and, 
as a general rule, it appears to have answered 
quite as well as the more refined practice of later 
years. 

It seems as though Nature could not endue 
two good monarchs in succession. Those u happy 
accidents,” as Alexander justly called them, are 
only thrown in at long intervals, just to prove 
the rule by furnishing the exception. Michael’s 
son, Alexis, who succeeded to the throne, is 
proudly mentioned by modern Russian writers 
as a monarch who rose above paltry considera¬ 
tions of the people’s welfare, and gave a tone 
to imperial despotism. One of the most dis¬ 
reputable nobles of his father’s court was named 
Moro8of—a man destitute of character, principle, 
and talents, and only known by a reputation for 
unequaled ferocity: him he chose for his guide, 
counselor, and friend. Tyrant-like, the favor¬ 
ite set to work to strengthen the standing army, 
and increase the number of the strelitz or mer¬ 
cenary body-guards. From this, he passed to 
the sale of offices. Morosof kept a market for 
every thing which should not be sold. He had 
his price for the judgment of every court in the 
empire: life, property, and virtue were all reg¬ 
ularly bought and sold at his counter. As some 
of the judges declined to serve him as promptly 
as his business required, he kept in his pay a 
body of peijurers, who were hired to swear any 
thing at his bidding. No petition could reach 
the Czar without passing through his hands; his 
perquisites on this branch of his duties were 
enormous. Not satisfied, however, with absorb¬ 
ing the whole judicial and administrative pow¬ 
ers of the empire, and trafficking therein as he 
would have done in merchandise, he obtained 
from the Czar a monopoly of the trade in leather, 
salt, and several other necessaries of life. The 
cost of living was instantly trebled; and the 
people, who had borne patiently the brutal vio¬ 
lence of the strelitz and the incredible corrup¬ 
tions of the court, could not endure starvation in 
silence. A fierce tumult arose. Crowds of fam¬ 
ished mechanics rushed to the palace, overpow- 
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ered the guards, and called for the head of the au¬ 
thor of their troubles, the boyard Morosof. The 
Czar vainly endeavored to appease their fury by 
surrendering one of the judges, whose decisions 
the favorite had been in the habit of selling. The 
unhappy wretch was instantly torn to pieces; 
and his colleague shortly afterward shared his 
fate. A friend of Morosof, who had purchased 
from him the monopoly of salt, was found in his 
bed, and beaten to death with clubs. Fearing 
at length for his own safety, the Czar repealed 
the monopolies, gave to the mob what they most 
needed—a supply of food—and entreated them 
for this time to spare the life of his friend Mor¬ 
osof. His prayer was granted. The miscreant 
withdrew to his country palace, and lived in 
splendor on the spoils of the nation. 

It has been pretended that Alexis was guilt¬ 
less of the crimes of his favorite. Charity it¬ 
self could not construe his subsequent acts fa¬ 
vorably. A miserable fanatic, whose very name 
is a matter of dispute, bethought himself of em¬ 
ulating the imposture of the pseudo-Dmitris, 
who, before the election of Michael Romanoff, 
had set up claims upon the Russian throne. It 
does not appear that he ever collected a re¬ 
spectable body of adherents, or rendered him¬ 
self in any way formidable to Alexis. Almost 
the first thing we hear of him is his flight to 
Poland, and his expulsion from thence by re¬ 
quest of the Czar. His whole adventures con¬ 
sist of a series of escapes from the pursuit of 
Alexis: a more contemptible pretender never 
lived. Driven from Warsaw to Swedon, from 
thence to Germany; declared an outcast every 
where, he finally sought a refuge in the domin¬ 
ions of the Duke of Holstein. It so happened 
—the circumstance paints the age and the coun¬ 
try—that some years previously an embassador 
from Holstein had borrowed money of the Czar: 
the debt was still unpaid. It weighed heavily 
on the mind of the Duke, whoso exchequer w as 
by no means flourishing, and who constantly 
dreaded lest Alexis should seize a village or 
two, or an odd hundred of his subjects, by way 
of satisfaction. Rejoiced indeed w as he when 
the Czar offered to release the debt in exchange 
for the surrender of the fugitive, soi-disant Dmi¬ 
tri. Bound hand and foot, he was instantly 
forwarded with all speed to Moscow'; where, in 
presence of the Czar and his nobles, his limbs 
wero cut off one by one by the public execu¬ 
tioner, and his head severed from his mutilated 
trunk. Alexis then slept soundly. 

His slnmlxjre were not destined to last long. 
Deprived of the resources he had formerly de¬ 
rived from Morosof’s corruptions, this sagacious 
prince hit upon a most ingenious scheme for 
tilling the treasury. A formal ukase enacted 
that thenceforth the copper copeck should pass 
current for the same value as the old silver coin. 
Needless to add that in a very few weeks trade 
was brought to a stand—all commodities had 
risen tenfold in price—and the utmost misety 
prevailed in Moscow. The plague had just vis¬ 
ited the capital with peculiar virulence; and no 


sooner had the scourge of God been removed 
than that of the Czar began to be felt. Then 
the old Muscovite spirit arose again: some such 
stalwart plebeian as the butcher of Novogorod 
leading his townsmen with a knife or a billet of 
wood in his strong hand. Ten or twelve thou¬ 
sand there were—ready at any moment to die 
for their Czar, or to allow themselves to be plun¬ 
dered and bullied by his guards—but calling, in 
God’s name, for bread for themselves and their 
children. No weapons had they but such as 
they could seize on their own hearth-stones or 
by the road-side: as angrily, riotously no doubt, 
they poured from the city to the fortress whither 
Alexis had fled on the first news of the disturb¬ 
ance. One long shout apprized him of their 
business. Some fellow, more outspoken than 
the rest, boldly denounced the courtiers who 
had advised the fatal measure of tampering with 
the currency; and did not even spare the house¬ 
hold of the Czar in his indignant remonstrance. 
Alexis strove to gain time. Orders had already 
been given for the concentration of troops round 
the fortress; they were gathering fast. Gently 
and paternally did the Czar rebuke the mob for 
their unreasonable impatience under the throe6 
of starvation; promising that in due time he 
would look into the matter, and try to make all 
right. We can readily fancy what our feelings 
would be, if, after enduring W'ant and eveiy 
description of suffering for months, our fury 
burst forth at last, and the head of the govern¬ 
ment, the author of our grievances, were to tell 
us quietly that he would look into the matter. 
A second shout, more vehement doubtless than 
the first, announced to the Czar that the starving 
people could not wait. Troops now surrounded 
the mob, and Alexis gave the signal. The strelitz 
fell upon the unfortunate Muscovites with the 
rage of wild beasts. Unarmed, huddled to¬ 
gether in a confused mass, no resistance was 
possible: a frightful carnage ensued. The whole 
body was dispersed; and a second assemblage, 
cowed by the fate of their comrades, surrender¬ 
ed several hundred of their number to the ex¬ 
ecutioner, and sadly returned to their homes. 

It is instructive to read the account given of 
this affair by the monarchical historian Levesque, 
a man, be it said, of vast erudition, large capac¬ 
ity, and, in other respects, sound and impartial 
judgment. After describing the cause of the 
riot, and the journey of the mob to the palace, 
he adds: “ The Czar show'ed himself to the rebels, 
who dared to demand that several courtiers w’ho 
w T erc accused of causing their calamities—among 
others, Alexis’s ow'n father-in-law—should bo 
delivered up to them. The Czar, always in¬ 
clined to clemency, tried to appease the rioters 
by gentle means. He addressed them rather as 
a mediator or a friend than ns an angry prince. 
He condescended to point out that ho himself 
would be culpable w ere he to surrender any one 
without a full examination; that he was alike 
the father of the accusers and the accused, and 
that, until the condemnation of the latter, both 
parties had equal claims on his goodness; and 
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promised that he would closely look into the 
matters of which they complained, and se¬ 
verely punish the guilty. He then presented 
the princess his wife and his son to the crowd, 
and bade them bear witness of his engagement. 
The rioters, convinced that the gentle language 
of the Czar was an indication of fear, replied by 
seditious cries. Then the Prince, seeing that 
they could only be subdued by force, gave the 
signal to the officers of his household and the 
strelitz. They were drawn np in order of bat¬ 
tle, and instantly fell upon the disorderly and 
ill-armed crowd, and committed great slaughter. 
.... The defeat was scarcely over when three 
thousand more insurgents appeared, who, hear¬ 
ing the fate of their comrades, threw down their 
arms, and begged as a favor to be sent to Sibe¬ 
ria. A few hundred of them were hanged, and 
tranquillity was re-established." This was writ¬ 
ten and printed a few years before the French 
revolution. 

The Czars of the line of Rurik had frequently 
exercised a pretty tolerable despotism over their 
subjects, whom they murdered, robbed, and ex¬ 
iled very much as they chose. Some crude no¬ 
tions of popular rights had sprung up, as we 
have seen, during the interregnum. Alexis re¬ 
solved not only to place matters on the old foot¬ 
ing, but to surpass the most tyrannical of his 
predecessors in tyranny. He established a se¬ 
cret tribunal, called the Little Chanceiy, before 
which any obnoxious person could be dragged, 
and sentenced to death without the knowledge 
of any one but the victim, the judge, and the 
executioner. The most curious feature of the 
proceedings of this Russian Inquisition was, that 
private citizens could use it as well as the mon¬ 
arch. Its police were every where; and it was 
only necessary to utter a few mysterious words, 
and to point at any individual, to have him 
seized and immured in the dungeons of the 
Chancery. To give an appearance of fairness, 
accuser and accused were both imprisoned; and 
by way of eliciting the truth, the knout was ad¬ 
ministered to both until one or the other gave 
way, and confessed that he was in the wrong. It 
is not easy to understand how people could have 
been induced to avail themselves of the privilege 
afforded by such a tribunal; but whether Alexis 
used it for his own purposes, and collusion ex¬ 
isted between the executioner and the accusers 
or not, certain it is that prominent citizens were 
constantly summoned before it, and numbers 
perished in its mysterious chambers. It was 
considered one of the most abominable fruits 
of despotism, and Catherine the Second derived 
great fame from its final abolition. 

While the Little Chancery was doing its work, 
and Alexis was assisting it by wandering about 
at night in disguise, questioning people on 
their political views, and thus treacherously 
marking out victims for his vengeance, the Czar 
evinced considerable vigor in more worthy occu¬ 
pations. He coveted the throne of Poland, and 
would probably have obtained it, had it not been 
for the valor and skill of John Sobieski. He 


opened a regular intercourse with several Eu¬ 
ropean monarchs, and was the means of draw¬ 
ing the attention of the West to Russia. He 
had the gold mines opened and worked, and 
superintended the construction of the two first 
ships built in Russia. He graciously provided, 
a small pittance for the support of the exiles to 
Siberia. But these public cares did not alter 
the native narrowness of his mind or the cruelty 
of his disposition. Shortly fcefore his death, his 
physician advised him to be bled. He capri¬ 
ciously ordered that all his courtiers should be 
bled likewise. One old man, a faithful general, 
whose brow bore many a scar, and whose blood 
had been freely shed on the battle-field, de¬ 
murred at this preposterous request; Alexis 
heaped the most violent abuse on his head, and 
was with difficulty restrained from beating him 
on the spot. Thus alternating between domestic 
violence and public eneigy; as anxious for the 
advancement of Russia as for the destruction of 
the rights of the Russian people, Alexis term¬ 
inated his reign at the age of forty-seven, haring 
held the sceptre for thirty-one years. It is said 
that his death was caused by that very obstinacy 
which was so fatal to the welfare of his subjects. 
He steadily refused to listen to the advice of his 
physicians, and would hear of no attendant but 
an old woman who pretended to be a witch, and 
undertook to cure him with magic charms. 

Alexis had married twice. By his first wife 
he had two 6ons, Feodor and Ivan, and six 
daughters, one of whom, the Princess Sophia, 
occupies a conspicuous place in history; by his 
second he had one son, Peter, afterward Peter 
the Great* and one daughter. Alexis’s body 
was hardly in the grave when a furious contest 
arose between these two families for his succes¬ 
sion. By the law of primogeniture, which was 
that of the Russian empire, the right of Feodor, 
and after him his brother Ivan, was incontest¬ 
able. But, in the first place, this first principle 
of the hereditary system has been set aside in 
Russia as often as it has been followed; and in 
the second, there were, in the present case, pe¬ 
culiar reasons why neither Feodor nor Ivan 
should succeed to the throne. The former was 
sickly, and not likely to live; the latter was 
nearly blind, nearly deaf, and wholly imbecile. 
On these grounds the Narishkins, a powerful 
family, to which Alexis’s second wife belonged, 
claimed the throne for their kinsman, young 
Peter, then three years old. Had they had no 
more formidable opponents than Feodor and 
Ivan, they would probably have succeeded in 
their design; unfortunately for them, the Prin¬ 
cess Sophia supplied what her brothers lacked 
in masculine vigor and unscrupulous ambition. 
She divided Moscow with the Narishkins. As 
usual in civil contests, whichever side the troops 
espoused was sure of victoiy. Sophia secured 
the strelitz, and the Narishkins were forced to 
submit to the coronation of Feodor. 

The life of the third Czar of the Romanoff 
dynasty is as insignificant as that of the first. 
He had an able counselor, Prince Galitzin; he 
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did nothing himself; and these two merits hare 
earned him the praise of historians. Illness 
left him little time to think of government. His 
marriage to a Polish lady, in opposition to the 
wishes of the boyards, led to a contest which 
exhausted what little energy he had, and he 
met death thankfully in the sixth year of his 
reign. 

The quarrels of the Narishkins with the Prin¬ 
cess Sophia then broke out afresh. The latter, 
with undiminished energy, urged the claims of 
her idiot brother Ivan, and offered to accept the 
regency herself; the former, with a strong show 
of right this time, put forward Peter, a fine boy 
of ten years old. The sense of the nation, so 
far as it was manifested, was on the side of 
Peter; but the strelitz, won by the largesses, 
and also, it is said, by the beauty and eloquence 
of Sophia, were ready to go any lengths in 
favor of their mistress. Peter’s party becoming 
formidable, the Princess resolved to strike a 
blow which should be final. A report was spread 
that the Narishkins intended to murder Ivan; 
money and brandy were freely distributed to the 
troops; unequivocal hints of plunder were thrown 
out to the bandit-strelitz; and when all was pre¬ 
pared for the explosion, the signal was given by 
Sophia herself. The strelitz were let loose, and 
rushed like wolves to the palace of the Narish¬ 
kins. It was sacked. The brothers of Natalia, 
Peter’s mother, were massacred, with sLxty of 
their friends and kinsmen. Sophia rode furi¬ 
ously to and fro among the riotous soldiery, 
hrging them to complete their work. Her 
angelic features wore a demoniac expression; 
she was not satisfied. The prey had escaped 
her. While the strelitz were tearing down 
the door of the palace, Natalia had escaped on 
foot, with her son Peter in her arms. The 
city was overrun by drunken, brutal soldiers. 
She flew with the wings of fear through the nar¬ 
rowest streets and the suburbs to the country. 
It was winter; the snow was falling thick. Na¬ 
talia took to the fields, and quickened her pace 
to reach a shelter. Soon her strength began to 
fail. The cold began to tell upon her ill-clad 
form. She hardly knew whither she was going. 
Still she struggled onward, praying earnestly that 
God, who had saved her son from the sword of the 
strelitz, would shield him from the blast of the 
north wind and the terrors of the cold. Her 
limbs were nearly failing, when she heard be¬ 
hind her the footsteps of horsemen. She was 
pursued. They had tracked her. The horrible 
truth gave her new energy. Clasping her child 
closer to her breast, and uttering a mental prayer, 
she runs through the snow with a speed which 
^ still leaves some distance between her and her 
pursuers. The race, however, can not last long. 
Well-mounted soldiers, thirsting for blood, are 
sure to overtake a poor broken-hearted woman, 
overburdened with a child. They are at her 
heels, shouting and menacing, when the Con¬ 
vent of the Trinity—a refuge for the worst mal¬ 
efactors—opens its door to the fugitive. She 
has just strength to enter the aisle, hasten to the 


altar, and deposit her precious burden upon its 
steps. Here at length, she thinks, is safety. 
Murder they would commit, but sacrilege!— 
Absurd to suppose that a soldier of the strelitz 
knew any scruple! In they rush, scarce a mo¬ 
ment after Natalia, their swords drawn, their 
eyes flashing, their mouths vomiting menace 
and imprecation. A single bound, and the fore¬ 
most stands on the steps of the altar; his weap¬ 
on is raised; Peter's life is not worth a moment’s 
purchase. Natalia springs forward, seizes the 
soldier’s arm, and asks him, with noble indigna¬ 
tion, how he dares kill his Czar ? The soldier 
turns fiercely from the child to the mother— 
quails an instant under her piercing eye—hesi¬ 
tates—a sound is heard outside—’tis the tramp 
of horsemen. Possibly a rescue. A fierce band 
of Narishkins, eager for vengeance. So the 
strelitz think, for they hurriedly retreat from the 
altar to the church door, mount their horses, and 
escape, smitten with a sudden panic. The lives 
of Peter and his heroic mother are safe. 

This scene—which Steuben has commemo¬ 
rated in one of* his most effective paintings— 
contrasts strangely with the attitude of the 
beautiful Sophia during the massacre. Ill-satis¬ 
fied with her victory, she could not forgive the 
strelitz for having spared her riyal, when a 
single blow might have relieved her from anx¬ 
iety forever. To have sacrificed money, peace, 
and her own virtue—for the contest had cost 
her no less—and to have failed at last, was a 
cruel disappointment. Still, though the boy 
Peter lived, and the murder of his kinsmen so 
far from annihilating had actually increased the 
number of his partisans among the nobles and 
the people, Sophia’s efforts had been crowned 
with a measure of success that had amply re¬ 
warded a less ambitious intriguer. Her idiot 
brother, Ivan, was Czar; and she received her¬ 
self the title of Regent, with the whole powers 
of a monarch. Compelled, shortly afterward, 
to yield to the clamor of the Muscovites, and, 
to associate Peter with her brother Ivan in the 
nominal office of Czar, she readily contrived to 
neutralize the act by dispatching Peter to a 
country village, and surrounding him theito with 
profligates, and companions of the lowest order. 
Her highest aims were noiy gratified. The 
whole Russian empire lay at her feet. Her 
wildest caprice was law. Aided by the counsels 
of a wary statesman, Prince Galitzin, and tutored 
by her own good sense, she avoided the perils 
which had ruined many similar usurpers, and it 
seemed as though her authority rested on a 
durable basis. To secure the throne in her 
family, she married her brother Ivan to a crea¬ 
ture of her own; and though his idiocy was so 
confirmed that it is doubtful whether he ever 
saw his wife after the ceremony, the Czarina 
soon gave birth to a child. 

Sophia’s fortunes had reached their apogee. 
Their decline was at hand. The strelitz, who 
had raised her to power, no sooner saw her 
authority firmly established than they began to 
weaiy of tranquillity, and at length broke into 
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open revolt. With the utmost difficulty Sophia 
gathered her other troops together; gave them 
battle, defeated them with great slaughter, and 
beheaded the principal officers. Then the peo¬ 
ple began to murmur; an unsuccessful expedi¬ 
tion against Turkey fomented their discontent, 
and the name of Peter was in every man’s 
mouth. Energetic as of old, Sophia resolved 
to anticipate the threatened blow. 

Peter was still in his village, spending his 
time in riotous licentiousness with the compan¬ 
ions Sophia had given him. Habitual drunken¬ 
ness was the least of the vices of the boy-Czar. 
Fortunately for him, he was gifted with an in¬ 
quiring mind, great energy, and indomitable 
perseverance. As Sophia had neglected his 
education, he could neither read nor write at 
the time of his accession ; but a Swiss named 
Lefort, who was one of his companions, taught 
him not only Russian, but several other modem 
languages. A taste for military life, which 
seems to be innate in some northern races, led 
to the formation of a small troop of volunteer 
soldiers in his village; Peter entered the troop 
as drummer, and rapidly rose to the command. 
As his years advanced, his ambition began to 
develop itself; he adventured a visit to Mos¬ 
cow, married the daughter of a Russian colonel, 
and even presumed to take his seat on the 
throne in the Senat^. It was then that So¬ 
phia determined to get rid of so dangerous a 
rival. 

The old plan she thought was the best. Six 
hundred atrelitz—with whom she had made 
peace—were sent to Peter's residence to murder 
him. The young Czar contrived to make his 
escape to the convent of the Trinity; and there 
the people and a large number of the soldiery 
hastened to join him. Sophia was distracted 
At this evidence of her unpopularity. She 
wandered wildly through the streets of Moscow, 
calling upon her former friends to remain true 
to her, and parading before the wavering troops 
that beauty which had once been so irresistible 
a talisman. It was too late. The tramp of 
Peter’s army was already thundering in the 
distance. With a few faithful followers and 
the strelitz, she ventured to give battle; but her 
rout was immediate and complete. The strelitz 
were scattered. Galitzin, her minister, was ban¬ 
ished, as the ukase says, to “ Karga, a city under 
the Pole,” and allowed three cents a day for the 
support of himself and his family. Sophia her¬ 
self reluctantly abdicated the regency; Peter 
afterward ordered her head to be shaved, and 
confined her person in a nunnery. 

Thus, in 1689, Peter became sole monarch 
of Russia. All things considered, he ranks 
among the most remarkable personages of his¬ 
tory. Though his conquests can not compare 
with those of many other warrior-kings; though 
it is on the whole very questionable whether the 
political condition of the Russian people was at 
aU benefited by the changes he wrought and the 
example he set to his successors; though he 
left behind him few legislative memorials of his 


wisdom; and though a dispassionate review of 
his character discloses as many grounds for 
censure and loathing as for praise and admira¬ 
tion; still, the fame of Peter Alexiovitch will 
most certainly endure while the world lasts. It 
rests on monuments which time will never 
wholly efface. We may hate him for his crimes, 
but when we place him side by side with his 
predecessors on the throne and his companions 
at court, we can not deny that he looms out in 
the stature of a giant. If his wannest admirers 
have not ventured to give him credit for a heart, 
his bitterest enemies have not denied the vast 
powers of his mind. Utterly destitute of the finer 
feelings of human nature, without a trace of affec¬ 
tion for those who were nearest and should have 
been dearest to him; without any reverence for 
God or pity for man; Peter the Great seems 
rather an embodiment of the principle of na¬ 
tional progress than a member of the human 
race. It is by his frailties alone we recognize 
the man. He trampled under foot humanity, 
religion, and love. If his heart ever warmed it 
was at the sight of a gallant ship; if he wor¬ 
shiped any god, it was Russia; if he ever loved 
any thing it was work, obstacles, and difficulties. 
Danger was his delight; physical or moral, be 
reveled in its encounter. With the same reckless 
daring that he threw himself into the midst of 
his troops at a sham fight, calling on them to 
cease their play, and use their weapons in 
earnest against one another—himself sharing 
the murderous pastime—he calmly insulted the 
religious prejudices of his whole people, and 
| ran counter to notions which Czar after Czar 
had been ruined in attempting to disturb. On 
ascending the throne, he set himself certain 
tasks. Those he performed, ruthlessly crush¬ 
ing every obstacle, restraint, or prejudice that 
stood in his way. His marvelous energy, and 
his utter want of principle and feeling, are equal¬ 
ly conspicuous in the performance. 

The army was undisciplined. He sent abroad 
for tried soldiers; imported, despite native pre¬ 
judice, thousands of Huguenots, Scotchmen, 
Swiss, Germans, and grafted them into all the 
regular corps of the army, so as to leaven the 
whole. In a few months, all he wanted was a 
general. That would not have been wanting 
had merit been the ground of promotion in the 
old Russian army. So to correct the abuse, he 
served in his own forces as a subaltern, and 
rose regularly through all the grades. On the 
return of the victorious army from Turkey, he 
arranged a triumphal procession at Moscow, 
wherein the place of honor was occupied by the 
Generals Schein and Lefort, and the Czar him¬ 
self walked modestly with the subordinate offi¬ 
cers. 

He had no navy. His instinctive dread of 
the water made him shudder when he saw a 
river. He cured himself and supplied the 
deficiency of his country with the same vigor. 
Ice-cold baths every morning accomplished the 
former; the latter was a work of greater diffi¬ 
culty. Fate threw the hull of a British yacht 
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on his shores. With the eye of genius he dis* 
eerned its value, studied it minutely, hunted 
out a Dutch ship carpenter, and hade him forth* 
with construct several vessels on the plan of the 
wreck. These he learned to navigate himself 
in his native rivers and lakes, surpassing all his 
own sailors in daring and skill. Yachts, how¬ 
ever, were not men of war. Russia did not 
contain a builder capable of constructing a first- 
class ship. Peter’s resolve was soon taken. 
Appointing a faithful noble to the office of 
regent, and providing him with an ample force 
of foreign troops, he set out for Amsterdam 
with a few companions. Under the name of 
Peter Carpenter (Timmerman) he obtained em¬ 
ployment in the dock-yard, and worked with 
the shipwrights employed at the place. Every 
morning he was to be found at his post, adze or 
hammer in his hand; receiving his wages, living 
thereon, and lodging as poorly as any mechanic. 
In the evening, he would sit down covered with 
dust and dirt, and pen a ukase for the govern¬ 
ment of Russia, or an order to his army on the 
confines of the Crimea. When he had learned 
all that the Dutch could teach, he crossed over 
to England. There, as on the Continent, the 
King and Court were anxious to pay him royal 
honors; but Peter had no time for such folly. 
He had come to see dock-yards, not palaces; 
ship builders, not dukes. He thanked King 
William for his offers, but hastened to Deptford, 
and begged the master shipwright to give him 
employment as a carpenter. Again he set the 
workmen an example of industiy, frugality, and 
perseverance; toiling in their midst as though 
he had no other aim in life hut to earn his 
wages conscientiously. When he was able to 
build as good a ship as any man in England, he 
left, as abruptly and unceremoniously as he had 
arrived; hastened home, and set several vessels 
on the stocks. So, in coarse of time, Russia 
had a navy. 

For upward of a century the throne had been 
periodically shaken by revolts among the sol¬ 
diery, Peter resolved to put an end to such 
work. Shortly after his accession a conspiracy 
was formed, chiefly among the officers of the 
strelitz, to dethrone him and reinstate Sophia. 
It came to his ears; and, having ascertained 
that the oonspirators were to meet at a certain 
house at ten at night, he ordered a company of 
his guards to invest the house and seize them. 
A few minutes after ten, he proceeded to the 
place alone, and ou foot. Lights were visible 
at the windows, and supposing that the guards 
were already within, he boldly opened the door, 
and entered the room where the conspirators 
sat. No guards were visible: by a slip of the 
pen, Peter had written the hour of eleven in¬ 
stead of ten in his order to the officer. No¬ 
thing daunted, Peter sat down among the men 
who r he knew, had sworn to kill him that night 
They were naturally taken aback by his visit: 
the more so, as he appeared in high spirits, 
drank, talked, and made himself quite at home. 
As soon, however, as the first surprise had pass¬ 


ed away, one of the conspirators said to another 
in a half whisper: “ Brother, it is time.” “ Not 
yet, villain,” shouted Peter, rising from his seat; 
“but ’tis time for me,” and knocked him down 
with a blow of his fist All rose, and a hun¬ 
dred swords were drawn upon the monarch; 
but at that critical moment the guards arrived, 
lushed into the room, and overpowered the con¬ 
spirators before a single weapon had reached 
Peter's body. There was nothing left for the 
vanquished but to implore the mercy of their 
sovereign. He showed it as his nature prompt¬ 
ed. The whole band were first broken on the 
rack. They were then slowly dismembered, an 
interval of time being left between the amputa¬ 
tion of each limb; and the blood being care¬ 
fully stanched, so as to prolong the agony of 
the sufferers. Life was finally extinguished by 
various processes; and the mutilated remains 
were gathered round the base of a column iq 
the most public place In Moscow—the heads of 
the victims raised aloft on pikes in the centre. 
So appalling a spectacle shocked even the most 
ferocious of the barbarian strelitz. 

This was only a beginning. During his ab¬ 
sence abroad a second revolt had broken out 
among the strelitz, and on his return he found 
several thousands of the insurgents in prison 
awaiting his pleasure. The punishment inflict¬ 
ed on the conspirators of his early reign was 
mild compared to what befell these luckless 
captives. Every variety of torture was put in 
practice: the imagination of Peter and his 
courtiers was exhausted in devising fresh re¬ 
finements of cruelty. The Inquisition was fair¬ 
ly surpassed in atrocity. After some months 
spent in mangling and mutilating his victims, 
he found that two thousand still survived. Tired 
of the pastime, he ordered them all to be exe¬ 
cuted on one day—volunteering himself to as* 
sist as one of the executioners. In presence of 
the whole population of the capital he drank 
twenty cups of wine, and at each cup struck off 
the head of a prisoner with a blow of his sword; 
and when the sight of blood and the effects of 
the wine had bereft him of every vestige of 
reason, he plunged into the throng of dead and 
living, commanding his friends to follow him, 
and hewed and hacked the bodies with the 
reckless fury of a demon. With all the horrors 
of its history, Moscow never saw such a mon¬ 
strous spectacle as on that day. 

The strelitz, however, were not vanquished. 
Three officers had the folly to write to Sophia, 
entreating her to make an effort to reinstate 
herself on the throne. Peter intercepted the 
letter, and had the three conspirators hanged 
before Sophia’s window. As if this were not 
enough, he cut off the arm of one of the corpses, 
fastened the letter in its stiffened fingers, and 
hnng it up in her bedroom until the flesh rotted 
from the bones. Sophia had been familiar 
enough with scenes of blood; but this was too 
much for her. Confinement had weakened her 
frame: before the arm of the dead soldier hod 
mouldered into dust, she was in the grave. 
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After this, there was very little sedition in Rus¬ 
sia during Peter’s reign. 

When he had neither wars to wage nor cul¬ 
prits to execute, Peter’s mind turned to his peo¬ 
ple. That he desired their good there can not 
be a doubt; but it never seems to have occurred 
to him that that was a matter on which they 
might be supposed to have an opinion. He did 
all the thinking of his empire himself. The 
council of the boyards and nobles—a poor apol¬ 
ogy for a check upon the monarch, but still 
some sort of obstacle to despotism—he flatly 
refused to tolerate: having sent the members 
about their business, he replaced them by a 
council of his own choosing. The church he 
hated. When the patriarch died, and the peo¬ 
ple implored him to name another, he struck 
his sword against his brawny chest, and told 
them he was their patriarch. To bring the 
popes or bishops into contempt, he hired a par¬ 
cel of drunken fellows to personate them, and 
sent them reeling from the effects of brandy into 
the streets. He shut up several of the religious 
houses, and would allow none to become eccle¬ 
siastics until they were too old to be soldiers. 
One can easily imagine the rancor with which 
the church regarded their ruthless tyrant. Had 
the metropolitans possessed as much brains as 
passion, Peter’s reign might not have been as 
tranquil as it was. But they were children in 
his hands. When he founded St. Petersburg, 
the people and the clergy were very loath to 
migrate to its deadly marshes: their reluctance 
was increased by the intelligence that, on a 
public festival, the statue of the Virgin, which 
had been taken to the church on the Neva, shed 
risible tears in token of sympathy for their dis¬ 
tress. Peter was by no means the sort of man 
to be affected by such phenomena. Walking 
coolly into the church, he seized the weeping 
statue by the head, gouged it, and discovered a 
small reservoir of oil concealed behind the eyes, 
from whence a little stream had been contrived 
to trickle down the cheeks. The discomfiture 
of the clerical impostors can well be imagined. 

The nobles and the church crushed, the peo¬ 
ple came in for their share of attention. He 
objected to the dress that was worn at the time: 
it was altered, so as to assimilate to that of 
Western Europe. He disliked beards, and pro¬ 
moted shaving by taxing them. He found fanlt 
with marriages contracted by parents without 
the concurrence of the parties themselves; and 
thenceforth, every couple was obliged to show 
that they had been acquainted at least six weeks 
before they could be united. He sought to pro¬ 
mote social intercourse among the citizens of 
Moscow; and commanded them to give assem¬ 
blies or social parties eveiy week, to which every 
resident was invited by a ukase. The master 
of the house was not compelled to be present; 
but he was bound to furnish brandy and tobacco 
for his guests. The latter were required to bow 
at the entrance of their entertainer’s house: if 
any one omitted the salute, the guards seized 
him and forced him to swallow a tumbler of 


brandy by way of punishment Intoxication 
was so prevalent at the time in Russia, that 
these parties were mere drinking bouts; Peter 
thoughtfully enacted that at ten o’clock the 
master of the house should be at liberty to turn 
his guests, drunk or sober, out of doors. 

The wisest of Peter’s numerous ordinances, 
referring to the social advancement of his peo¬ 
ple, was that which required young men to 
travel abroad. It was contmry to the old cus¬ 
tom of Russia; and has, since Peter’s time, been 
materially curtailed by his successors. Doubt¬ 
less it exercised a most beneficial effect on Rus¬ 
sian society in the last century. When Peter 
came to the throne, a Russian nobleman—or 
gentleman, if such a word can be so misapplied 
—was a riotous, overbearing, ignorant, drunken 
creature; who led a stupid, sensual life among 
his serfs, and knew no higher pleasure than of¬ 
fering brutal violence to a virgin, or striking off 
the head of a man. Though Peter himself re¬ 
sembled his countrymen in many of these re¬ 
spects, he did not admire his own defects in 
others: his bosom-friends were chiefly foreign¬ 
ers, or Russians who had traveled abroad. Le- 
fort, the Swiss—a man of much ability and no 
principle, descended from a noble family in 
Piedmont, and tolerably refined in his tastes 
and manners—was his chief adviser. Another 
close friend was Mentzikoff, the founder of the 
present family of the name. He began life as 
a pastry cook, and sold patties in the streets of 
Moscow when Lefort took him under his pro¬ 
tection and introduced him to the Czar. Other 
foreigners were admitted to the imperial circle 
on the strength of their naval skill. Dutch 
skippers he adored. In truth, Peter had sense 
enough to be democratic in this sense at least, 
that he encouraged talent wherever he found it. 

The domestic life of Peter the Great is as 
unlike that of any other monarch as his public 
career. He married, when very young, Eudocia, 
daughter of Colonel Lapuchin. From the very 
day of her union he began to neglect her for 
other women; and though she bore him a son, 
the unhappy Alexis, his treatment of her was 
uniformly unfeeling and heartless. He brought 
with him, on his return from Germany, a Dutch 
girl named Anne Moens, and never condescend¬ 
ed to conceal the intrigue from his wife. The 
latter, goaded to revenge, encouraged the ad¬ 
dresses of a young man named Glebok. When 
the Czar heard of it, he ordered his wife to be 
closely imprisoned; seized her lover, and had 
him impaled before his eyes. It is said that, 
while the wretch was writhing on the spike, 
Peter had a chair brought out, and watched his 
agonies, reviling and taunting him, until Glebok 
spat in his face. 

Anne Moens soon made way for other favor¬ 
ites, and Peter lived, for some years, as vir¬ 
tuously as kings usually do. A strange.ro¬ 
mance—for a parallel to which we must recur 
to the history of the famous Lady Hamilton— 
furnished him with a substitute for the dis¬ 
graced Eudocia. At the capture of Marien- 
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burg, during the war with Sweden, the Russians 
took prisoner a young girl whose attractions in¬ 
duced the general, Bauer, to claim her for him¬ 
self. As far as we can now learn, she seems to 
hare been the daughter of a peasant girl, and, 
as she was supported by Count Rosen, it has 
been conjectured that he was her father. Sent 
out to service in the family of a Lutheran min¬ 
ister, she had married a dragoon a day or two 
before her capture by the Russians. General 
Bauer took her to Moscow with him, and after 
a few months sold her to Prince Mentzikoff, who, 
in his turn, disposed of her to the Czar him¬ 
self. Such things have been common enough at 
Courts, and many a man has risen to eminence 
by purveying for a king in a similar way. She 
could neither read nor 4rite; and is not said 
to have been beautiful. Her figure was good, 
however; and when, under the directions of her 
early protectors, she had succeeded in effacing 
from her hands the traces of her youthful drudg¬ 
ery, and had dyed her hair, she presented a 
veiy tolerable appearance. Peter was no judge 
of beauty, and was not particularly select in his 
tastes. Martha, or Catherine os he christened 
her, possessed, in her imperturbable good temper, 
a charm which enthralled the impetuous Czar; 
in his wildest fits of passion she conld soothe 
him, and restore him to his senses by her win¬ 
ning grace and gentleness. Very soon he found 
her so necessary to his happiness that he re¬ 
solved to marry her; and the wife of a Swedish 
dragoon, the cast-off favorite of Bauer and Ment- 
zikoflf. became the consort of Peter the Great. 
He took her to the army with him, and it is 
said that she exercised extensive influence over 
his mind: the truce which saved the Russian 
army at the Pruth is understood to have been 
proposed by her even without Peter’s knowledge. 
She was\qually influential at home. There is 
grave reason to believe that the atrocious deed 
which remains to be told of Peter was done at 
her instigation. 

The Czar’s first wife, Eudocia, had given 
birth to a 9on, Alexis. At the time of his 
birth, his father had already ceased to visit his 
mother: the son shared her fate. From his 
infancy Peter disliked him. As he grew up, 
his character developed in strong contrast to 
his father’s. He was idle, fond of literature 
and music: disliked field sports and manual oc¬ 
cupation : was a devout member of the church, 
and a deep theological student; and though by 
no means moral, was given to none of the ex¬ 
cesses which had marked his father’s youth. As 
soon as he attained manhood, the Czar com¬ 
pelled him against his will to marry a German 
princess of the Wolfenbuttel family. Alexis 
detested her, and evinced his feelings in the 
brutal fashion of his family. His father, who 
commonly beat his wives and the ladies of the 
Court with his cane, and thought nothing of 
kicking a general down-stairs, accused Alexis 
of having struck his wife at a time when she 
had especial claims on his regard. There is, un¬ 
fortunately, no reason to doubt the truth of the 


charge. The wonder is how Peter objected to 
a practice he so constantly inculcated by his 
example. In truth, it does not need much re¬ 
search to discover that Peter, like the wolf in 
the fable, desired an excuse to punish his son: 
his treatment of his wife was a fair pretext to 
start with. He threatened to disinherit Alexis: 
the latter replied by a frank renunciation of his 
rights to the throne. The Czar then menaced 
him with imprisonment in a monastery: he de¬ 
clared that nothing would be more congenial to 
his feelings. Finding these threats fall harm¬ 
lessly, Peter set his mind to discover something 
more to his purpose. There can not be a doubt 
but the executioner of the strelitz would have 
succeeded to admiration, had Alexis afforded 
him a chance. Fearing the worst, the young 
prince fled abroad. His father sent messengers 
after him in hot haste, entreating him to return. 
The men selected for the service, and the argu¬ 
ments they employed, indicate pretty plainly 
that the Czar’s resolution was even then firmly 
taken. The former were a sort of private exe¬ 
cutioner or sbirro , who bore the nominal title of 
Captain in the guards: and one Tolstoi, a fel¬ 
low who Peter himself used to say ought to have 
his teeth knocked out to prevent his biting. 
They approached Alexis with a promise that, 
in the event of his return, his father “ would 
love him still better than he had ever doneand 
threatened every monarch in whose dominions 
he remained with instant vengeance from the 
Czar. Alexis, always weak and foolish, allowed 
himself to be persuaded to return. He had no 
sooner set foot in Russia than he was placed 
under the eye of the police. Arrived at Mos¬ 
cow, Peter had him closely imprisoned, disin¬ 
herited him by a formal act, and forbade him 
to communicate with any one but his guards 
and the aforementioned Tolstoi. Alexia re¬ 
minded his father of his promise to treat him 
well: the Czar replied, that a man who could 
desert his wife for a Finnish woman, as Alexis 
had done, had no right to speak at all. The 
whole transaction appears plain as noonday, when 
we find the husband of the injured Eudocia using 
such language to her son. Soon a fresh charge 
—of tampering with foreign powers and plotting 
against the sovereignty of Peter—was trumped 
up, and Alexis was called upon to defend him¬ 
self. How could he do any thing of the kind ? 
A weak, retiring lad, whose intellect had never 
been of the strongest, he had undergone more 
than enough to destroy his mind. He denied: 
then, on the strength of a promise of forgive¬ 
ness, admitted facts which had never occurred: 
denied them again, when required to explain: 
confessed afresh, when deluded by false accounts 
of others having accused him. One day, the 
Czar would visit him in his dungeon, and prom¬ 
ise him his freedom; the next, Tolstoi would 
threaten him with the rack. His confessor was 
really subjected to that torture, and, as often 
happened, avowed under its infliction all that 
Peter wanted. .His statement shown to Alexis, 
the latter began to doubt his own memory. He 
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made a confession which contradicts itself in 
CTery particular, and bears upon the face of it 
conclusive evidence of the insanity of its author. 
It was enough, however, for Peter, who assem¬ 
bled a sort of Court of nobles, and accused him 
in person before them. Alexis appeared at the 
bar, we are told, u wasted and haggard from 
long confinement: his lofty stature bent down 
by illness and despair: his powerful voice so 
weakened that its tones oould not be recognised 
by his former friends; and his whole appear¬ 
ance so degraded that those who knew him best 
could not trace in that emaciated figure a single 
resemblance to the once handsome czarevitch.” 
Peter began his address to the Court by stating 
his own right to put his son to death without 
let or hindrance from any one; but added that 
he was unwilling to assume so grave a respon¬ 
sibility alone. In point of fact, the field hands 
on a Southern plantation are not greater slaves 
than were the members of that Court: one and 
all they straightway found Alexis guilty, and 
sentenced him to death; os Voltaire sarcastic¬ 
ally remarks, those who could not write getting 
the others to sign their names. Alexis was re¬ 
manded to prison. Shortly afterward, one of 
the Imperial sbirri procured from a druggist a 
potion which neither he nor the apothecaiy 
dared to smell. It was taken to Alexis’s cell. 
No more was heard. The walls were thick. 
It could matter little to the unfortunate Prince. 
Soon, a cry was spread through the city that he 
had died of apoplexy. Dead most certainly he 
was : face distorted, limbB cramped, every muscle 
rigid in frightful convulsion. Fortunate it is 
for the historian that there lived at the Court 
of Peter an officer, named Bruce, who could 
tell us the story of the visit to the druggist’s. 

Peter’s public life is written in the quays, the 
palaces, the monuments of 8t, Petersburg. You 
may read it iu the wars waged against Swedes, 
Turks, Persians, and the territory won from foes 
on all sides. Every Russian regiment that stood 
man by man, to the last, to he cat down by the 
invincible legions of Napoleon, bore witness to 
his military talents. Every Russian ship that 
floats is a tribute to his indefatigable energy. 
You find traces of him every where—in the tyr- 
rany of the government—in the material ad¬ 
vancement of the country—in the perfection of 
the army—in the spirit of the wearer of the 
crown. The boast of Lonis XIV.—that he was 
the State—appears a paltry piece of coxcombry, 
when one sees how truly it may be spoken of 
Peter the Great. It is bat justice to add, that 
in his overwhelming zeal for the State, he was 
as reckless of his own welfare, and even of his 
life, as of the happiness and existence of oth¬ 
ers. This is so apparent as to give a coloring 
of probability to the charitable construction 
which has been placed upon his acts by those 
who have said he never had a thought but for 
his country. It may be true that he only but¬ 
chered the sferelitz because he saw that no light¬ 
er punishment would secure public tranquil- 
Uty; that he repudiated Eudocia, and elevated | 


Catherine to the throne, because the one mis¬ 
understood while the other cordially embraced 
his schemes of reform; that he entrapped 
Alexis, and put him to death, because he fore¬ 
saw that he would not prosecute his plans; 
that he sacrificed thousands of lives in the 
marshes on the banks of the Neva, because he 
discerned the necessity for a St. Petersburg; 
that he bereft the Russian people of the last 
vestige of liberty, because he knew they would 
make a bad use of it. Bat when a man thus 
erects his will into a higher law, above all prin¬ 
ciple, precept, moral or divine rule, perfect and 
unvarying success can alone palliate the act in 
the eyes of posterity. Failure in one single par¬ 
ticular stamps him a tyrant and reprobate. 
When, therefore, we find that the fiendish ex¬ 
ecution of the strelitz did not prevent the mur¬ 
der of three of Peter’s successors, or constant 
outbreaks in the capital; that Eudocia was a 
saint to the worthless, drunken Catherine; that 
Alexis’s murder paved the way to the throne for 
a parcel of men and women who were not fit 
even for life; that the enslavement of the Rus¬ 
sian people has compelled a state of society in 
Russia which no man of feeling can contemplate 
without horror; we are bound to conclude that, 
with all his lofty aims, and all his boundless en¬ 
ergy, the good and the oil were so balanced in 
the character and works of Peter the Great, as 
to leave it a matter of doubt whether Russia 
would have been a loser if he had never lived. 

His last act was a source of endless misery to 
his country. A couple of years before his death 
he had associated his wife Catherine with him 
in the government; he went further, and obliged 
the boyards and nobles to swear that they would 
support whomsoever he appointed as his suc¬ 
cessor. The principle of hereditary monarchy 
thus thrown to the winds, as every otb4r princi¬ 
ple had been during his reign, he died of stran¬ 
gury, aggravated, it is said, by exposure to cold 
and wet on a boating excursion; and immedi¬ 
ately after his death his widow, Catherine, 
claimed the throne. 

Oaths extorted by despots have not been usu¬ 
ally regarded as binding by courtiers when they 
could be evaded. The sentiment of the Russian 
nobles at Peter’s death was in fevor of the claims 
of his grandson Peter, son of Alexis. Cathe¬ 
rine, however, had on her side her old protector 
Mentzikoff, who commanded the soldiery. The 
lucky pastry-cook naturally preferred the cause 
of a woman whose fortunes were due in a great 
measure to his own agency* to that of a prince 
whose father he had helped to assassinate; and 
as the army, lika the pretorian guards of Rome, 
held the throne^ their gift, Catherine was duly 
crowned—the first Empress Russia had had 
since the tenth century. 

It has been said of Catherine that she ended 
her life as she began it. This is unjust to Baner 
and Mentzikoff, and especially luyust to the Lu¬ 
theran minister in whose house she had served 
as none. There are degrees in vice, as in every 
thing else. Lady Hamilton herself would seem 
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a saint to some characters the world has seen. 
When Catherine, freed from the sharp watch¬ 
fulness of Peter, replunged into the pleasures 
of her youth, she showed that the education of 
a court had not been lost upon her, and that the 
Empress Catherine was a very superior sort of 
profligate to the dragoon’s wife Martha. Busi¬ 
ness she left to Mentzikoff, who endeavored, as 
best he could, to carry out Peter’s unfinished 
schemes. Thus released from the toils of her 
station, she abandoned herself to the gratifica¬ 
tion of her passions; turning night into day, and 
day into night. The latter she loved to spend 
in the open air, drinking Tokay until her at¬ 
tendants carried her to bed; and set the exam¬ 
ple of that open licentiousness which, under her 
female successors, became so monstrous a feat¬ 
ure of Russiap society. A cancer, which had 
afflicted her for years, was aggravated by her 
excesses; dropsy set in, and other diseases 
—fit penalty for her vices—cut her off in the 
thirty-ninth wear of her age. Voltaire, the par¬ 
asite of the second Catherine, endeavoring to rec¬ 
oncile the objections raised by Peter the Great 
to his son’s matrimonial infidelity with his own 
abandonment of Eudocia for Catherine, naively 
argues that the great qualities of the latter 
justified the Czar in trampling the divine law 
under foot to do her honor. Into such quag¬ 
mires do the shrewdest men fall when 'uey try 
to find apologies for royal guilt. 

Catherine’s death removed the only obstacle 
to the accession of the legitimate heir to the 
crown, Peter Alexiovitch, the grandson of Peter 
the Great. He was a young man of promise; 
had he lived long enough to reign in person, he 
might have redeemed some of the faults of his 
race. Unfortunately, his youth threw him from 
the first into the hands of favorites.. lie found 
the government controlled by Mentzikoff; and 
for a time he submitted, like Catherine, to the 
despotism of that brutal soldier. To such » 
pitch had the insolence of the former pastry¬ 
cook grown, that he did not scruple to use his 
cane upon the highest officers of the court, and 
to threaten even bishops with the knout. Bred 
in the rude school of Peter, who was himself an 
adept with this weapon of Russian torture, Ment¬ 
zikoff was fond of accompanying an order with 
a blow, and constantly superintended the pun¬ 
ishment of political offenders. His descendant, 
whose haughty carriage and imperious tone ex¬ 
cited such astonishment at Constantinople a 
couple of years ago, was a very feeble copy of 
the founder of his race. / 

In the midst of his power and might, he re¬ 
ceived an order to withdraw to Siberia. The 
young Czar had fallen in love with Catherine 
Dalgoruky, and her brother Ivan had easily con¬ 
trived to turn his sister’s conquest to account. 
Mentzikoff was exiled. Ivan Dalgoruky took 
his place; and Peter married Catherine. It 
was only a change of favorites. Though a 
younger man, Dalgoruky was as unprincipled as 
Mentzikoff, and labored as zealously to usurp 
the whole power of the state, and make his own 
You X.—No. 66.—O 


fortune. To get Peter out of the way, he sent 
him into the countiy, and induced him to spend 
his time in hunting, while ho levied taxes and 
built himself palaces. Unluckily for him, the 
young Czar died a few months afterward, at the 
age of fifteen; and when Dalgoruky attempted 
to proclaim his 6ister Empress, after the fashion 
of Catherine I., the people would not hear of it. 
It was the second time a Dalgoruky had nar¬ 
rowly missed the throne: a former member of 
the family had run Michael Romanoff hard at 
the election in 1613. 

The scene of that eventful year was now re¬ 
newed. The death of Peter H. extinguished 
the male line of the Romanoffs. The legiti¬ 
mate heir to the throne, according to hereditary 
rule, was Peter, the son of Anne, Duchess of 
Holstein Gottorp, a daughter of Peter the Great. 
His mother was a Romanoff, and his father was 
a Dane. He was, however, only two years old; 
and his aunt Elizabeth, another daughter of 
Peter the Great, as well as the three daughters 
of the imbecile Ivan, whom Sophia had for a 
time foisted into the throne, likewise put for¬ 
ward claims upon the sceptre. Russia was call¬ 
ed upon to choose between these competitors. 
Times had changed since the conscientious boy- 
ards of Moscow had summoned nobles, clergy, 
and people to send deputies to a national coun¬ 
cil to vote freely for a Czar. Thanks to Peter 
the Great, the army was strong enough to crown 
whom it pleased; and his generals and other 
great officers saw no necessity for an appeal to 
any one beyond their own ranks. A caucus—to 
which a few of the nobility were invited by the 
Soldiers, for form’s sake—discussed tho rival 
claims, and decided in favor of Anne, daughter 
of Ivan, who was then Duchess of Courland. 
Why she was chosen, in preference to her sis¬ 
ters and the line of Peter, can not now be dis¬ 
covered, nor does it matter much. It is enough 
for us to know that she was chosen by tho army, 
and that conditions were imposed upon her 
which went to limit her prerogative. She was 
compelled to swear that she would govern in 
conformity with a Council of seven, chosen by 
the caucus, and that she would not bring with 
her to Russia her chamberlain Biren. She ac¬ 
cepted these conditions at Mitau, and repaired 
immediately to Moscow. 

She no sooner felt herself securely seated on 
the throne, than she began to cast about for a 
party of her own among tho soldiery. An em¬ 
press could hardly foil in such a pr6ject. Anne 
soon felt herself strong enough to declare that 
she had come to tho throne, not by the choice 
of those who had elected her, but by hereditary 
right; and to repudiate the guarantees she hod 
given on her accession. Her next step was to 
send for the proscribed Biren. This was the 
son of a gamekeeper; a man of prepossessing 
appearance, good parts, and remarkable capac¬ 
ity for intrigue. Him the Einpress, when only 
Duchess of Courland, had raised to various of¬ 
fices about her person, to the dissatisfaction of 
her friends, and to the great detriment of her 
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character. Fearing the tyranny of a favorite, 
Marshal Munich, Osterman, and the other army 
leaders, had expressly stipulated that he was not 
to come to Russia with Anne. Lightly the oath 
sat upon the royal conscience: Biren was re¬ 
ceived with unusual honor, and was soon in¬ 
trusted with the entire confidence of the Em¬ 
press. It was he who conducted her foreign 
policy, and superintended the domestic con¬ 
cerns of the empire. Munich, Osterman, and 
the other leaders of the caucus he contrived to 
exile on various pretexts to the country parts; 
their friends and followers he punished more 
severely. The knout and Siberia were the pan¬ 
aceas he applied to every evil. The former he 
held to be the best reply to any petition or com¬ 
plaint from the people; the latter the most con¬ 
clusive remedy for those who felt themselves 
aggrieved by his rule. In the course of some 
nine years he is said to have sent 20,000 per¬ 
sons to the Siberian wilds, which gives an aver¬ 
age of more than 6ix exiles per day. For the 
lady in whose name he perpetrated these atroc¬ 
ities, his affection and a few harmless pleasures 
were a sufficing occupation. She was not dis¬ 
tinguished by the coarse vices of so many of 
her race. She did not get drunk, and is not 
known to have set a premium on female prof¬ 
ligacy. Fond of music and dancing, of a gay, 
cheerful character, she preferred the tranquil 
joys of domestic life to the turmoil and anxiety 
of government, and the boisterous revels of her 
successors. On the few occasions when she 
emerged from her retirement, she furnished 
evidence of what she might have done had she 
possessed the vigor of Elizabeth or Catherine 
II. Prince Galitzin, one of the highest nobles 
in Russia, became a convert from the Greek to 
the Roman Catholic Church; she sentenced 
him to become court fool, and had him beaten 
by her pages when his jests failed to amuse her. 
Again, just before the close of her reign, she 
took offense at the corruption of one of her 
ministers, Volynski—a man who does not seem 
to have been a whit worse than his colleagues : 
she had his tongue tom out by the roots, his 
right hand cut off, and his mutilated body be¬ 
headed. 

Meanwhile Biren was working out his own \ 
aud his mistress’s ruin. It is plain enough to 
us to-day, whatever doubt may have existed 
formerly on the point, that he aspired to the 
title as well as the power of a sovereign. Anne 
being childless, her death would again revive 
the pretensions which had followed that of Pe¬ 
ter II. Biren put himself up to auction among 
the rival claimants, and Anno, the Duchess of 
Brunswick, niece of the Empress, having offer¬ 
ed him the regency during the minority of her 
son, Ivan, this ambitious minister espoused her 
cause, and procured the recognition of Ivan as 
heir to the throne. By this time, however, his 
race was run. He had trampled the old army 
leaders under foot for nine yeare. It was their 
turn now. So disorganized was the government 
that Biren was unable to make any resistance 


when they rose against him. On a signal given, 
Munich, and a few other popular soldiers, aj>- 
peared at the barracks and proclaimed Ivan 
Czar. No opposition was offered: so speedily 
was the revolution effected, that Biren was 
seized and sent to Siberia with a party of con¬ 
victs whom he had himself sentenced to that 
exile. 

The new Czar was three months old and in 
his cradle when he was called to reign over the 
empire of Peter the Great. His mother, who 
had been appointed Regent, was a girl of six¬ 
teen, who had married the Duke of Brunswick. 
Daughter and wife of a German, she bad no¬ 
thing in common with the Russians; she had 
not even sense—how many girls of sixteen 
have?—to conduct herself with propriety on 
the throne. A few months were spent by the 
Regent in quarreling with her husband, and 
trying to Germanize her new dominions; then 
symptoms of a revolution appeared on every 
side. The only persons who could have op¬ 
posed a successful resis^mce to an attack on the 
throne, were Munich and Osterman, who had 
overthrown Biren; but no sooner had Anne ob¬ 
tained the Regency through their aid, than she 
neglected them, and allowed a favorite waiting- 
maid, named Juliana de Mangden, to usurp the 
w hole control of public affairs. 

The soldiery began to look about for another 
ruler. The race of Ivan hod proved utterly 
worthless; but there were still females among 
the surviving children of his half-brother Peter 
the Great. One of these, Elizabeth, had in¬ 
herited the features, and, it was supposed, many 
of the qualities of her father. She had taken 
no part in politics, and wt.s therefore esteemed. 
Her appearance w as prepossessing; though her 
cast of countenance was masculine, its expres¬ 
sion was sweet, and her figure was elegant. The 
charm of her conversation was irresistible. To 
•this princess the thoughts of the army now’turn¬ 
ed. When first sounded upon the subject, she 
gave no encouragement to the conspirators; but 
her doctor, a Frenchman, named Lestocq, was 
more enterprising, and undertook to conduct 
the matter for her. It was an easy task. On 
the night of the 5th December he was at her 
door with a sledge. Wrapped in furs, she al¬ 
lowed herself to be placed in the vehicle by 
Lestocq, and w as swiftly borne to the barracks 
of the guards. There she read a speech which 
had been prepared for her; and Lestocq and 
others added a few exciting words. The sol¬ 
diers shouted long live the Empress Elizabeth, 
and rushed instantly to the palace where the Czar 
and the Regent were sleeping. The latter, with 
her husband, were secured at once and sent to 
prison. Little Ivan, then sixteen months old, 
was roused by the noise, and, with childish sim¬ 
plicity, attempted to imitate the cries of the sol¬ 
diers who took him from his cradle. “Little 
knowest thou, child,” said Elizabeth, who stood 
by, “ that *tis thine owm ruin thou applaudest!” 

Ruin indeed! The lamentable history of the 
French Dauphin who died in the Temple com. 
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pares favorably with the fate of Ivan Antono- 
vitch. Thrust into prison before he was two 
years old, he spent eight years in various places 
of confinement, his dungeon being changed 
whenever the rank of its occupant became 
known to the people. At ten years of age he 
was thought so formidable that Elizabeth re¬ 
moved him to the fortress of Schlussenbcrg, 
where he was immured in a single room, with¬ 
out any furniture but a truckle-bed, a table, and 
a chair. The windows were painted so that he 
could not see the green fields or the blue sky 
outside. At rare intervals he was allowed to 
walk a few minutes in a courtyard inclosed by 
high walls; but this privilege was so seldom 
granted him, that when he was asked by Eliza¬ 
beth’s successor whether he had any request to 
make, all the poor boy begged was to be allow¬ 
ed to breathe the fresh air a little oftener. It 
was a part of Elizabeth’s policy—a policy which 
monarchs usually pursue in the like caso—to de¬ 
stroy the intellect of her victim. Ivan, once Czar 
of Russia, was not taught to read or write. He 
stammered, and perhaps from the effects of his 
solitude, had great difficulty in finding words to 
express his thoughts. His passions were allow¬ 
ed to develop themselves with the utmost free¬ 
dom. Brandy was furnished him in quantities, 
and his temper encouraged to grow ferocious 
and sullen. Of the world beyond his dungeon, 
he knew, of course, nothing but what his jailers 
chose to tell him. He had a dim notion that 
he ought to be Czar of Russia; and when Pe¬ 
ter HI., whom he had never seen, visited him, 
he naively observed that he would some day re¬ 
gain his crown and put all his enemies to death. 
The utterance of this sentiment sealed his fate. 
The Empress Catherine sent a special officer, 
with private instructions, to take charge of his i 
person. On the night of the 4th July, 17G4, an 
alarm was given in the fort. Shots were fired, 
and a rumor was spread that Ivan was about 
to be rescued. Catherine’s emissaiy at once 
rushed with a comrade to Ivan’s room, roused 
him from his bed, and stabbed him with his 
sword. Though wounded and unarmed, the 
captive struggled desperately with his assassins. 
He broke one of their swords, and grappled with 
the man who held it; but as they fell to the 
floor together, his companion thrust his weapon 
through his bock, and put an end to his life. 
Next morning, % a pool of gore, the body of 
the Czar Ivan was found pierced with twenty- 
five wounds. There is enough evidence to con¬ 
vict Catherine the Great of his murder before 
any jury in the world. 

To return to Elizabeth, who, on the morning 
of 6th December, 1741, found herself Empress 
of Russia. Her first act was to exile all the 
friends of Ivan’s family; her next to mete out 
the same measure to her own. Lestocq, her 
faithful physician, who had placed her on the 
throne, was 6cnt to Archangel, then an ice-bound 
desert, where he dif d in great poverty. As she 
had really inherited some share of her father’s 
vigor, she then devoted herself to the concerns 


of her station, and took a leading part as well in 
the domestic affairs of the empire as in external 
politics. Her name figures extensively in the 
history of Russia. There was no lack of energy 
in the government during the twenty years of 
her reign. The measure for which she has re¬ 
ceived most praise from historians is the aboli¬ 
tion of capital punishment. It is right, however, 
to observe that political offenses were expressly 
excluded from the benefit of the ukase; and, 
moreover, though the ax and the halter were 
prohibited, the use of the knout, which answered 
the very same purpose, was preserved, and tor¬ 
ture was inflicted wherever death w'ould have 
been the penalty under former reigns. It was 
a favorite practice of Elizabeth, in sentencing a 
criminal, to refer to her clemency whereby his 
life was saved, and to command that his tongue 
be torn out by the roots, and his body otherwise 
mutilated. Similar punishments were frequent¬ 
ly inflicted on females. These proofs of her 
humane disposition have been highly lauded by 
historians. 

Before her advent to the throne, she had been 
affianced to the Duke of Holstein, who died 
before the marriage was solemnized. Elizabeth 
enregistered a vow never to marry, and kept it. 
It was perhaps this obstacle which prevented ^er 
union with Alexis Razumoffski, a noble of her 
court, to whom she bore two children who took 
the name of Tarakanoff. When very young 
these children were sent abroad. One of them, 
trie Princess Tarakanoff, was beautiful, accom¬ 
plished, and veiy popular in the Italian society 
in which she moved. Catherine the Great, liv¬ 
ing in constant dread of rivals, grew alarmed at 
the reports which reached her of the attractions 
of the Princess, and dispatched one of her own 
lovers to Leghorn, with special instructions. 
The courtier who undertook this honorable mis¬ 
sion was a member of the noble family of Or- 
loff. Catherine herself could not have accom¬ 
plished it better. Gaining access to the Princess 
he reminded her of her birth, and assured her 
that his mistress had lofty views for her. To 
this he added a declaration of his own love; and 
the unfortunate girl, bewildered by the announce¬ 
ment of prospects to which she had never as¬ 
pired, and yielding to the passionate appeals of 
the handsome Russian, consented to mam' him 
and return to Russia. The ceremony "was per¬ 
formed by a mock priest, assisted by several ac¬ 
complices of Orloff. As soon as it was over, 
she was carried on board a ship lying in the off¬ 
ing, and, to her horror, while still in her bridal 
attire, was seized and handcuffed. The poor 
girl, in an agony of terror, threw herself at Or- 
loff’s feet, calling him her dear husband, and 
entreating him to protect her. The brute spurn¬ 
ed her with his foot; and, as the sailors began 
to be touched by her beauty and her distress, he 
sent her below and confined her in a small cabin. 
Conveyed to St. Petersburg, she never saw Or¬ 
loff more. The day of her arrival she was dis¬ 
patched to the prison on the borders of the Neva, 
and confined in a lotir, damp, fetid cell on the 
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ground floor. Ten years afterward, one Sep- I 
tember night, a fierce equinoctial gale began to 
plow the surface of the Gulf of Finland. Waves, 
mountain high, rushed impetuously into the 
mouth of the Neva; and, as the wind increased 
in fury, the waters of the river rose with ominous 
rapidity. The wharves were soon covered. Ves¬ 
sels were torn from their moorings. The streets 
were flooded. On every side men, women, and 
children were seen flying from their dwellings 
through the storm to seek refuge on some neigh¬ 
boring eminence. St. Petersburg seemed doom¬ 
ed. At the first symptom of danger, the guards 
had fled from the prison. The water forced it- 
. self into the lower chambers, and began to fill 
them. No eye has seen the events of that night; 
but we can readily picture the agonies of the un¬ 
fortunate Tarakanoff, as the waters gradually 
rose, and strong walls and no less strong bolted 
doors forbade even a hope of escape, and showed 
her that her cell was to be her tomb. No mat¬ 
ter how madly her shrieks resounded through 
the prison, the storm shrieked louder; and there 
was no one to hear the last cries of the dying 
girl. When the inundation subsided, the drown¬ 
ed body of the Princess Tarakanoff, the daughter 
of the Empress Elizabeth, was taken from the 
cell where she died and privately buried. 

As Elizabeth grew older, she resigned most 
of the cares of state to her favorite Panin, who 
had risen from the rank of guardsman to that 
of gentleman of the bedchamber, and subse¬ 
quently became one of the ablest Ministers Rus¬ 
sia ever had. Pleasures of the most debasing 
kind absorbed the whole time of the Empress. 
Such vices as history can only shadow in faint 
outline marked her declining years. With a se¬ 
lect circle of profligates, she abandoned herself 
to the vilest habits of drunkenness; selecting 
brandy for her beverage as better suited to her 
exhausted palate than more delicate liquors. So 
systematic was she that she had her dresses 
made so that her attendants could cut them off 
in an instant when intoxication had deprived 
her of the use of her limbs. When on her death¬ 
bed, her physicians prescribed rigid abstinence 
from brandy; but she procured a case, which she 
kept under her bed with the key under her pil¬ 
low. She died, we are told, in tortures such as 
delirium tremens usually produces, with a half- 
empty bottle in her hand, and obscene language 
on her tongue. 

It had been her fondest wish to leave her 
throne to her sister’s son, Peter. His father was 
the Duke of Holstein Gottorp; and, though re¬ 
lated to the Romanoff family by his mother, he 
was essentially a German in all his tastes and 
feelings. Elizabeth had brought him up under 
her care, and it was therefore no wonder that 
long before her death he was accounted vicious, 
ignorant, and depraved. He readily acquired 
his aunt’s love for brandy; and took no mean 
share in her usual recreations. To provide him 
with a wife was Elizabeth's first care. It was 
an easy matter. Times had changed since the 
Czar Ivan Vasiiivitch sent an humble message 


to King Sigismund of Poland, praying to be al¬ 
lowed to espouse his sister, and received in re¬ 
ply from the haughty Pole a cow dressed in 
woman’s clothes. There were now plenty of 
German princes and small fiyof royalty glad to 
bite at the imperial bait. The Duchess of An- 
halt-Zerbst took ship at once and landed her 
daughter Sophia at St. Petersburg. Learning 
there that Elizabeth was at Moscow, she repaired 
thither, and had the good fortune to find that 
her daughter pleased the Empress.' At that 
time Sophia of Anhalt-Zerbst was a handsome 
girl. Though her nose w r as aquiline and her 
features were not regular, the general appearance 
of her face was pleasing: she had sweet blue 
eyes, lovely auburn hair, with black eyebrows, 
and a graceful figure. Altogether a very pass¬ 
able wife for such a prince as Peter, who, nat¬ 
urally ugly, had been dreadfully disfigured by 
small-pox. His face, with his little pug nose, 
and red hair, added to the scars of disease, was 
so repulsive, that when Sophia first saw him she 
rushed to her room in an agony of tears and 
fainted away. Her scruples soon vanished, how¬ 
ever ; and, to the delight of Elizabeth, she was 
wedded to Peter shortly afterward, and assumed 
the name of Catherine on becoming a member 
of the Greek Church. 

Peter was not even a man. Even before 
Elizabeth’s death his wife had forsaken his 
society for that of others; yet it was with the 
utmost difficulty that the Empress persuaded 
Peter to notice her conduct. Convinced of her 
infidelity, he agreed to separate from her; and 
consoled himself in the friendship of the Princess 
Worontzoff, whose father, then Chancellor of 
the empire, was only too happy to encourage 
the heir to the throne. When Elizabeth died, 
the* flush of power was too much for Peter’s 
senses. In a paroxysm of good-will to all men, 
he became reconciled to his wife after a sepa¬ 
ration of upward of a year; and acknowledged 
the child to whom she gave birth shortly after 
their reunion, and who subsequently became the 
Emperor Paul. Munich, Biren, and all the 
other political exiles were recalled; a jubilee 
was proclaimed, and every body said that Peter 
was going to turn out a great monarch. They 
knew him ill who could speak thus. While 
ukases, framed in his name, were abolishing 
the court of Privy Chancery, sanctioning foreign 
travel, and declaring an amn£ty to the exiles 
of former reigns, it is doubtful whether Peter 
even knew of their existence. A young man, 
who ought to fill a large place in Russian his¬ 
tory, was the real author of these reforms. His 
name was Ghudovitch: had he been the minister 
of a luckier Czar, we should have known more 
of him. Peter had no more share in his acts 
than he who reads these pages. For him, life 
had no fuller delights than gross debauches; 
the crown no higher prerogative than an immu¬ 
nity from responsibility for habitual vice. With 
the Princess Worontzoff, and a few choice com¬ 
panions, he emulated the orgies of his aunt: 
it was his proudest boast to say that ho had 
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surpassed her in viciousness. All he knew 
of politics was that Prussia was the greatest 
power on earth; all he sought was to win the 
friendship of the Prussian monarch, and to 
imitate his policy. For this he sacrificed the 
good-will of every subject in his empire*- 

His wife, Catherine, was no inattentive spec¬ 
tator of his conduct. Though her own life had 
been a notorious scandal, when Peter abandoned 
himself to profligacy she^became regular in her 
devotions. When he worshiped the Prussians, 
she surpassed the Muscovites themselves in her 
fidelity to Russian interests. With the aid of 
her lover, Orloflf, her ambitious projects were at 
length matured. 

On the night of the 8th July, 1762, Peter 
was plunged in reveliy at the palace of Onen- 
baum. Catherine was sleeping at Petershoff, 
in her pavilion on the borders of the Neva. At 
midnight, a carriage left St. Petersburg for her 
residence. It contained two men, Orloflf her 
lover, and a soldier of the guards. The former 
had a private key to the pavilion; with its aid, 
an entry was effected without disturbing the 
attendants, and in the dead of night a soldier 
stood by Catherine's bedside. Startled by the 
apparition, she sprung up in her bed. 44 Silence,” 
whispered the soldier, 44 rise, and follow me.” 

In an instant Catherine was dressed, and 
with a single attendant, was flying toward St. 
Petersburg. Before half the journey had been 
accomplished, the horses fell dead from fatigue. 
Petershoff was twenty-one miles from the capital. 
No fresh horses were to be had. Catherine 
took refuge in a farm house; and for a moment, 
it seemed as though the movement would have 
been ruined by the death of a horse. While 
she was wringing her hands in her vexation, a 
peasant with a market-cart passed. Orloflf seized 
the vehicle, dismissed the owner, and, placing 
Catherine on a bundle of hay, drove rapidly to 
St. Petersburg, where they arrived at seven in 
the morning. Orloflf’s brothers and friends were 
ready to receive her. Above all, the Princess 
Daschkoff, whose jealousy of her sister, the 
Princess Worontzoff, supplied the place of at¬ 
tachment to Catherine, displayed extraordi¬ 
nary activity on her behalf. Habited in man's 
attire, she rode to the barracks, and with the 
aid of brandy plentifully distributed among the 
soldiers, soon prevailed upon them to proclaim 
Catherine. One regiment followed another; 
by nine o'clock the whole army, with some 
trifling exceptions, was in her favor. Thence 
to the church of our Lady of Vasan, where the 
Pope of Novogorod, won by her affectation of 
piety, crowned her Empress. The taverns were 
thrown open. Soldiers and populace were bid¬ 
den to drink and eat their fill. For some hours 
the saturnalia were enacted at St. Petersburg. 

A report was spread that the Czar Peter had 
died. Happy for him had it been true; he was 
only dead drunk at Oranienbaum. On the day 
of Catherine’s accession he was to have dined 
with her, by way of a change, at Petershoff; he 
started, but strange rumors reaching his ears 


on the way, he resolved to send Chancellor 
Worontzoff to St. Petersburg to ascertain their 
meaning. That eminent courtier, who had seen 
with pride the dishonor of his wife and two 
of his daughters, found' Catherine in the pal¬ 
ace on his arrival; without a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation, he gave in his adhesion to the new mon¬ 
arch, and abandoned Peter os readily as he had 
sacrificed his family. 

Alarmed at his prolonged absence, Peter flew 
to Petershoff with his little band of friends. 
Hastily entering the pavilion, he searched every 
room, and looked even under the beds to see if 
his wife were not hid somewhere. When the 
truth burst upon him, he wandered wildly in the 
gardens, which command a magnificent view of 
the Gulf of Finland, Cronstadt, and the Neva, 
ever and anon exclaiming to the Princess 
Worontzoff, “I told you Catherine was capable 
of every thing.” When the news of his aban¬ 
donment by the soldiers reached him, he held a 
council of his follow ers, and asked their advice. 
The gray headed soldier, Munich, who had seen 
many revolutions, urged the policy of opposing 
a bold resistance to Catherine. The Princess 
Worontzoff recommended a peaceable surren¬ 
der ; and Peter, who never had the spirit of a 
man, adopted her counsel, and wrote to Cathe¬ 
rine, begging leave to retire to Holstein with his 
favorite. Not a word of answer did the Em¬ 
press make; but at the head of a regiment 
marched on Petershoff. A second embassay 
proved equally fruitless. Peter abandoned him¬ 
self to the most abject terror, and insisted on 
dining on the sea-shore, lest he should be sur¬ 
prised in the pavilion. Worontzoff and the oth¬ 
er women were urgent in their entreaties that 
Peter would return to Oranienbaum. Munich, 
who knew that that beautiful palace w r as not 
susceptible of a defense against a military force, 
recommended Cronstadt. This time his opinion 
prevailed. Just as the sound of Catherine’s 
approach w as heard in the alleys of Petershoff, 
Peter and his party set sail in small boats. It 
was too late. The governor of Cronstadt had de¬ 
clared for Catherine. When challenged, Peter 
rose in his boat and shouted: “ Don’t you know 
me, the Czar Peter?” The answer was em¬ 
phatic : 44 We don't know you at all.” Munich, 
Ghudovitch, and one or tw F o others were for 
landing at all hazards, and trying to win back 
the garrison; but Peter was so frightened that 
he ran to hide his head in the Princess Woront¬ 
zoff's lap, and ordered the boats to put to sea. 

The fleet lying at Reval still remained, and 
Munich urgently advised the Czar to hasten 
thither. But terror had token possession of 
Peter's mind. He would hear of nothing but a 
return to Oranienbaum, where he arrived at four 
in the morning. Spuming the proposal made 
by Munich and the guards to defend the place 
to the last, he wrote letter after letter to Cathe¬ 
rine, imploring mercy, and offering to go w'here- 
ever she pleased. To these supplications the 
Empress made no answer, and Peter, distracted 
by his fears, at last set out forJSt. Petersburg to 
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see her. The moment he set foot in the capital, 
he was surrounded by the guards, and borne to 
the top of the great staircase of the palace. 
'J here all manner of insult was showered upon 
him. His clothes were torn from his back,,his 
lings wrenched from his fingers. Upward of 
an hour he remained barefoot in his shirt, 
exposed to the jeers of the soldiers; more de¬ 
based by his own pitiable meanness than by the 
ignominy of his position. At length a night 
gown was thrust upon him and he was conveyed 
to prison. 

The stout walls of his dungeon seemed to re¬ 
assure him. He sent word to Catherine that 
he would like to have his Bible, a negro serv¬ 
ant, and his favorite dog: if it pleased her to 
grant him these favors, he was content to spend 
his life in prison. Pity was no part of his wife’s 
character: she made him no answer; but si¬ 
lently had him removed to the house of one of 
her most devoted adherents, the hetman of the 
Cossacks. There, on the 16th July, he was 
honored by a visit from Alexis OrlofF, wdio drank 
with him. A few minutes afterward he per¬ 
ceived he was poisoned, and called for milk, 
which is used as an antidote in many cases. 
Orloff offered him a second glass of the drugged 
wine. On his refusing it, the courtier seized 
him by the throat, and threw him to the ground. 
Two of his assistants made a slip noose with a 
napkin and passed it round Peter’s neck; while 
Orloff, with his knee on his chest, held him to 
the floor by the hair of his head. Thus he died. 
Catherine kept his murder a secret for a day: 
then announced that he had died of colic. His 
body was exhibited as usual in the Cathedral; 
but the loyal subjects, who paid their monarch 
the last tribute of a kiss, perceived with horror 
that their lips inflamed and swelled on touching 
the skin of the corpse. 

So Catherine I. won the throne. 

She has been called Catherine the Great, or, 
as a witty Frenchman expressed it, Catherine 
le Grand. Historians have coupled her name 
with that of Peter, and claimed for both a lead¬ 
ing place among the great monarchs of modem 
times. The present Emperor of Russia has 
been heard to declare that his empire owes 
even more to her than to Peter. To this day, 
writers, even in England and our own country, 
mention her name with respect, and exact from 
their readers admiration for her character and 
honor for her memory. 

Whensoever a competent man shall, under¬ 
take to write the history of Russia in accord¬ 
ance with the current of modern opinion, these 
views will undergo a sensible modification'. It 
is not the design of this paper to make any ref¬ 
erence to the history of Russia beyond what 
may be indispensable to develop the personal 
character of its rulers; but a few linos on the 
leading facts of Catherine’s reign may not be 
out of place. She was successful in her wars 
against the Turks and the Poles; but the glory 
resulting from these triumphs can not be wrest¬ 
ed from Sow arrow without obvious injustice. 


She became in some sort an arbiter of destiny 
in Europe by her proclamation of the “ armed 
neutralitybut every student of history knows 
that this was wholly the work of Panin. She 
published some fragments of a code; parts there¬ 
of arc original, and are immoral, unsound, and 
tyrannical: the balance is stolen from Montes¬ 
quieu. Under her reign, the army was strength¬ 
ened and improved: even this questionable ben¬ 
efit was due to Potemlin. Her reforms in the 
administration of government, in the judicial 
system, in the criminal code; her bold strokes 
of national policy; her reputed encouragement 
of letters; her liberal philosophy, were all bor¬ 
row ed from others. As well'praise the mirror 
for the beauty it reflects, as laud Catherine for 
the talent and sagacity of those who surrounded 
her. On the other hand, even giving her credit 
for the acts of her counselors, it still remains 
to be seen how far Russia was a gainer thereby. 
She raised superb palaces no doubt, and gave 
fetes, in w hich a sham volcano, nearly as large 
as Vesuvius, was made to vomit flames in pres¬ 
ence of a delighted audience of her lovers; but 
these are hardly valid claims to immortality. 
These palaces and these fetes cost the Russian 
people more millions than Peter the Great ever 
raised. Though her revenue at her accession 
was nearly double that of Peter, she found it 
necessary to increase it by a sort of income tax; 
before her death, it reached thirty-five millions 
of dollars—an enormous sum at that period in 
Russia, and fully three times as much as Peter 
the Great had required to cany out his exten¬ 
sive reforms, build St. Petersburg, and equip a 
fleet. During her reign, it has been estimated 
that she spent twenty to twenty-five millions in 
presents to her favorites alone. On one occa¬ 
sion, the revenue not coming in fast enough, 
she issued paper to an extent which sho agreed 
to limit at one hundred millions of roubles, say 
$60,000,000; and, relying on the faith of her 
promise, the people took the notes. She issued 
six hundred millions instead of one, and the 
moment the fraud was discovered, the paper de¬ 
preciated to one third its former value. 

She reigned thirty-three years. During that 
time her dominions increased nearly one twen¬ 
tieth in extent, and oue third in population. 
This was not a larger increase than had been 
witnessed during the tw f o preceding periods of 
the like duration; while the twenty-nine years 
of Alexander’s reign saw Russia swell more than 
one ninth in superficial area, and two thirds in 
population. 

If we attempt to test the merits of Catherine 
by inquiring what good she did to her people, 
and what improvements she wTought in their 
condition, we shall find that to them her reign 
was one unmitigated evil. Her licentious con¬ 
duct was a detestable example. Her public cor¬ 
ruptions disorganized the Government. Her code 
riveted the shackles of tyranny on her subjects. 
Hypocritically declaring to Voltaire that she was 
at heart a republican, she it was who first intro¬ 
duced predial serfdom into Lesser Russia. She 
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paralyzed trade by her over-issue of paper money. I 
She extinguished patriotism, by rendering pre¬ 
ferment dependent on her own amours. She 
shattered morality by setting a premium on vice. 
She shook the foundations of Christianity by 
professing atheism. If, in short, we deduct 
from her fame what she owed to Panin, Po¬ 
temkin, and Suwarrow; if we endeavor to for¬ 
get the flattery of Voltaire—who, abused os he 
has been, lias still been copied by all the histo¬ 
rians of Russia—we shall find that Catherine 
the Great might have been more fitly designated 
Catherine the Bad. 

It is difficult even to hint at her private life 
without disgracing these pages. Lover after 
lover succeeded to her affections; the office be¬ 
ing recognized by the government, and regu¬ 
larly salaried like that of a general or a secre¬ 
tary. No less than twelve men filled it openly 
daring her reign. Hence a horrible and gen¬ 
eral depravity spread throughout the kingdom. 
Female virtue was at an end, when the Em¬ 
press used so little art to conceal her intrigues. 
Wives of men of all classes openly repudiated 
all obligation of fidelity. The ladies of the 
Court went further, and, following the example 
of Catherine, assumed to control their husbands* 
business. Wives of generals were seen com¬ 
manding armies; wives of secretaries opened 
dispatches. The Court of the French Regent, 
in the last century, was a model of purity in 
comparison with St. Petersbusc and Moscow 
under Catherine. Age brought neither amend¬ 
ment nor remorse with it. At seventy-five she 
was mom depraved than at thirty. To read 
the annals of the time, one almost wonders that 
some awful judgment from heaven did not de¬ 
stroy the Russian Sodom and Gomorrah; or, at | 
least, that some popular outbreak did not avenge 
the wrongs of the masses. 

This last danger was probably averted by the 
tact, judgment, and activity of Catherine. In 
the midst of her exactions, she was careful not 
to wound the Russian spirit by betraying a pref¬ 
erence for foreigners: all her favorites were 
Muscovites. While occupied in consolidating 
the most complete despotism in the world, she 
kept up a friendly intercourse with foreign re¬ 
publicans—invited Voltaire to Russia, and of¬ 
fered D’Alembert the tutorship of her son. Two 
great sources of peril were thus avoided. Her 
army she kept constantly engaged on the fron¬ 
tiers ; and diverted the attention of the soldiers 
from her own administration by stimulating a 
desire for foreign conquest. In the midst of 
her licentious excesses, she never forgot that 
she was Empress of Russia. At six every morn¬ 
ing she was in her cabinet, opening dispatches, 
issuing orders to her generals, and deciding on 
petitions. She was never a hard drinker; and 
her temperance in this respect enabled her to 
preserve her energy to a very advanced age. 

The lost years of her reign were chiefly oc¬ 
cupied in providing for her succession. Her 
son Paul she married, when a mere boy, to a 
princess of Hesse-Darmstadt; and, at her death, 


to the beautiful Marie of Wurtemberg. He 
grew up a frivolous, narrow-minded man; and 
his mother took such a violent dislike to him 
that she compelled him to live at a distance 
from the capital. At the birth of his children, 
they were taken from their parents by order of 
Catherine, and brought up under her direction. 
Paul she absolutely persecuted. His residence 
was surrounded by spies; and while she was 
spending millions on the palaces of Tsarko-zclo, 
Tauride, etc., she left him and his w ife in abso¬ 
lute want of the necessaries of life. Paul's ter¬ 
ror at the sight of her tall, erect figure, always 
dressed in a green dress, tight at the sleeves, 
and surmounted by a diamond head-dress, is 
said to have been positively ludicrous. He op¬ 
posed not a word of remonstrance to her usurp¬ 
ation of his paternal rights. Even before his 
sons attained manhood, Catherine resolved to 
marry them, and sent for eleven German prin¬ 
cesses to choose from. Paul was not consulted 
any more than the valets of the household. All 
this he bore patiently, waiting for the day of 
deliverance. 

It came at last. For some time Catherine 
had abandoned herself to profligacy with greater 
recklessness than ever. It began to tell upon 
her frame. On the 9th November, 1796, she 
appeared as usual in her cabinet early in the 
morning, and took her coffee. A few minutes 
afterward she retired to her chamber, where she 
was found stretched on the floor insensible. 

Paul arrived instantly, and was introduced to 
his sons, Alexander and Constantine. The 
whole family surrounded the bedside. Alex¬ 
ander gave way to piercing lamentations; his 
father thought of nothing but giving orders for 
a grand funeral, and arranging the by-standers 
so os to form a tableau round the death-bed. 
Suddenly the dying Empress opened her eyes, 
stared wildly on Paul, and moved her lips to 
speak; fortunate it was for her son that her 
tongue refused its functions, for the words she 
could not utter would have disinherited him, 
and nominated Alexander her successor. 

The moment she was dead, Paul set about 
undoing her work. He disbanded most of her 
armies, declared peace with her enemies, recal¬ 
led from Siberia the exiles she had sent there, 
and declared that his policy would be the re¬ 
verse of hers. This pleased the overtaxed peo¬ 
ple ; but their rejoicings were premature. Cath¬ 
erine, with all her faults, had too much sense 
to exact Asiatic servility from her people, er to 
busy herself about petty trifles. Paul had a 
microscopic soul. His idea of imperial dignity 
was to see his subjects enter his presence with 
their heads bowed to the earth, and to have 
them kneel before him until, as he said, he 
could hear their knee strike the floor. When 
he drove out, he would punish those who did 
not alight from their carriages and prostrate 
themselves as he passed. His notions of mili¬ 
tary science were confined to the uniform of the 
soldiers. He obliged them to wear tails and 
powder; and when the rough old Marshal 
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Suwarrow pithily exclaimed, “Hair-powder is 
not gunpowder, curls are not cannons, tails are 
not bayonets,” he very nearly sent him to Sibe¬ 
ria. If one subject was nearer his heart than 
any other, it was buttons on soldiers coats. He 
would walk a mile to make a sentinel button 
his coat a trifle higher or a hole lower. In his 
palace at Paulosky he had a turret expressly 
constructed in order to inspect with a telescope 
the uniform of the guards. Unheard-of punish¬ 
ments were inflicted when they were not attired 
according to his fancy. At all hours of the day 
und night he would insist on military parades, 
hardly allowing the soldiers time to eat or sleep. 
He was never satisfied. He once complained 
to Alexander that the troops were negligent 
and undisciplined. His son denied the charge. 
The Czar proposed, to test the point, that the 
whole garrison should beat to arms at one that 
uight. The Grand Duke promised obedience, 
and at the hour fixed, while the whole city was 
plunged in sleep, the drums and fife sounded an 
alarm. In an instant the whole garrison was 
under arms. The citizens rushed from their 
beds to ascertain the cause of the unusual up¬ 
roar. People were seen hurrying to and fro in 
wild dismay. The soldiers themselves did not 
know why they were called out. The noise 
awoke the Czar, and totally forgetting his con¬ 
versation with Alexander, he supposed that a 
rebellion had broken out, and thought only of 
his personal safety. When Alexander reached 
the palace, he found that his father had mount¬ 
ed a horse and fled. Setting spurs in pursuit, 
he soon came in sight of the fugitive, whose 
terror added such wings to his flight that he 
was overtaken with difficulty. Paul threw him¬ 
self at the knees of his son, imploring mercy, 
and could hardly be persuaded that the whole 
affair was the result of a freak of his own. 

The people were as badly treated as the mili¬ 
tary. He took a dislike to round hats, and au¬ 
thorized any one to tear them from the head of 
"their wearer. He would allow no one to keep 
a dog near his residence. To learning he had 
an insufferable antipathy. He proliibited the 
importation of French books or newspapers, 
and only allowed three printing presses in his 
whole dominions. If a man’s face displeased 
him, he would have him arrested. If his dress 
did not suit his fancy, he would cane him. 
The knout and Siberia he decreed for all sorts 
of imaginaiy offenses, so that no man felt safe. 
Surrounded by spies, he fancied that every one 
was a conspirator. He used to threaten his ami¬ 
able wife with his fist, and tell her: Madam, if 
you think to play the Catherine, you will not 
find me a Peter HI. So inconsistent and absurd 
grew his conduct at last, that it was generally 
believed he was mad; and the disease was at¬ 
tributed to his disappointment at the rejection 
of his addresses by the Countess Laponkin. 

A conspiracy was at length formed to rid the 
throne of such a dangerous maniac. It came to 
Paul’s ears, and he summoned Count Pohlen, 
Governor of St. Petersburg, before him to in¬ 


quire into the affair. “Sire,” said the wily 
courtier, “I know it all; to assure myself of 
the guilty, I am myself a conspirator.” He was 
in fact, and, alarmed by the king’s vigilance, re¬ 
solved that the blow should be struck at once. 
That afternoon a letter, containing full details 
of the conspiracy, was placed in the hands of 
the Czar’s friend and counselor, Kutaisoff; but 
somehow he mislaid it before it was read. An¬ 
other letter, containing the like information, 
was handed to the Czar while supping with his 
favorite; the ill-fated man thrust it unopened 
into his pocket. The hand of destiny was clear¬ 
ly upon him. At eleven that night, as he lay 
in his bed at the palace of Saint Michael, a 
small band of twenty conspirators effected an 
entrance into the private rooms: the Cossack at 
the door of the royal bed-chamber challenged 
them, but was instantly cut down by one of the 
party. All then rushed into the room. The 
bedclothes were in disorder—the sheets were 
warm—but Paul was not to be seen. The 
scuffle at the door had alarmed him, and he 
had risen and hid himself behind a screen. 
His refuge was soon discovered. Dragged into 
the middle of the room, one of the Zubofs broke 
his arms with a club, and others wounded him 
with their swords. After a feeble resistance he 
was overpowered and strangled. His last words 
—terrible words—were: “And you too, my 
Constantine 1” 

A message was instantly sent to they Empress 
Marie to say that the Czar had died of apoplexy. 
“ ’Tis false!” cried the affectionate woman, and 
rising from her bed without dressing* she flew 
to her husband’s apartments. A strong guard 
of soldiers refused to allow her to pass. She 
prayed, threatened, even struggled with the 
guards, but all in vain; overcome at last by her 
grief, she swooned away, and was carried to her 
room. 

No Czar ever came to the throne under 
brighter auspices than Alexander. Nature had 
endowed him with manly beauty, an intelligent 
mind, and a generous heart. From his tutor, 
Laharpe, a Swiss republican, he had derived 
liberal notions and enlightened principles. Even 
Catherine had exerted herself to guard him 
against the vices to which she was herself a 
victim. Married at sixteen to a virtuous and 
amiable girl, nearly two years his junior, his 
life, previous to his accession, had been fraught 
with perfect happiness to himself, and had raised 
bright hopes in the minds of the Russian peo¬ 
ple. His amiable manners had endeared him 
to the whole Court. The masses set no bounds 
to their enthusiasm when it was announced 
that Alexander was opposed to war, and re¬ 
quired no more levies. The world saw with 
pleasure that the throne which had been defiled 
by so many tyrants and profligates, was about 
to be occupied by a Czar in every way estimable. 

His first acts abundantly justified these an¬ 
ticipations. He abolished legal torture and 
confiscations, swept away the last vestige of the 
old Chancery, reduced the taxes, cut down the 
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expenses of the court, relaxed the laws against 
printing, founded public sphools, and devoted 
his whole time to the business of the state. He 
wrote and spoke loudly and energetically in fa¬ 
vor of liberty. When, in addition to these acts, 
he gave constant proofs of humanity—such as 
leaping from his boat into the Neva to save a 
drowning sailor, and holding a wounded laborer 
in his arms until a surgeon came to his assist¬ 
ance—the people thought that Heaven, in pity 
for their past afflictions, had sent a deity to reign 
over them. i 

Unfortunately for Alexander, he was born a ! 
monarch. He held in his hands a power equal 
to any on the earth. A martial nation only 
waited his commands to carry his banners to 
any capital in Europe. He had been taught by 
Catherine that the national destiny of Russia 
was conquest. On the frontier ho saw prov¬ 
inces and countries which a single campaign 
might add to his dominions. Who among the 
best of us could resist such temptations ? Al¬ 
exander committed his first fault when he un¬ 
dertook to extend his dominions by unjust wars. 
What he gained in territory he lost in abiding 
fame and popular affection; and the lust for 
conquest left him no time to think of reform. 

Soon the career of Napoleon forced him to 
enlarge the sphere of his foreign operations. At 
first he had acknowledged his admiration for 
the great Corsican; but the death of the Duke 
d’Enghien, and in some measure his jealousy of 
so powerful a rival, produced a change in his 
feelings, and he declared war against France. 
Then came Jena, Eylau, Fricdland; to be fol¬ 
lowed by the peace of Tilsit, and Alexander’s 
reconciliation with his foe. His enthusiastic 
idolatry of Napoleon then went so far that he 
would have offered him his sister in marriage, 
hod his mother not opposed the match. His 
ambition, whetted by the acquisition of Finland, 
coveted Constantinople; he offered to diride 
Europe with Napoleon, and, as an earnest of his 
intentions, agreed to enter into the Continental 
blockade against England. Changeable as the 
wind, Alexander soon tired of the French alli¬ 
ance. Pretexts for a rupture were not wanting; 
and the “Great Army,” under the Emperor 
Napoleon, invaded Russia. Alexander took the 
command himself; but the danger was press¬ 
ing ;»he had sense enough to see that a more 
skillful tactician was needed, and he made way 
for Kutousof. The entry into Paris was the no¬ 
blest moment of Alexander’s life. His grace¬ 
ful politeness to the conquered, his generous 
protection of Napoleon, his elevated ideas and 
noble sentiments, won all hearts. They prove 
once more that had Alexander been any thing 
but a Czar he would have been one of the great¬ 
est men of modern times. Unfortunately he 
was born a monarch. 

On his return to Russia he found the coun¬ 
try in a deplorable condition. The defeat of 
the French had been purchased by the ruin of 
the Russians. Ten years’ war had raised the 
taxes to a higher point than»they had ever 


reached before. The people groaned under a 
system of unparalleled corruption. Every eye 
was turned to the Czar, who, it was fondly hoped, 
would now forsake the interests of France for 
those of his own country. Russia was disap¬ 
pointed. Chivalry was a larger component of 
Alexander’s character than wisdom or even pa¬ 
triotism. He loved to be called the arbiter of 
Europe; thirsted for militaiy renown; enjoyed 
the dangers and glories of the battle-field; but 
was utterly unfit to transact the toilsome busi¬ 
ness of domestic government. He tried it for 
a brief space, but soon abandoned the task, and 
the real government of Russia fell into the hands 
of a friend of the Emperor Paul, Araktclieief. 
This man had more mind than Paul, but not 
less tyranny. One by one, he contrived to nul¬ 
lify all Alexander’s reforms, and once more re¬ 
established the old despotism of the former cen- 
tuiy. He discouraged public instruction, and 
set the example of ignorance. The reactionary 
tide set in with full force. 

Alexander meanwhilo was engrossed in for¬ 
eign affairs. He was the life and soul of the 
various congresses W’hich were held in Europe 
from 1815 to 1820; and, strange to say, was the 
principal author of those cxtraordinaiy mani¬ 
festoes of despotism which astonished the en¬ 
lightened world during that period. The fact 
was, Alexander’s mind had undergone another 
change. He was tired of liberal theories. 

Toward the close of his reign domestic afflic¬ 
tions embittered his life. He had many years 
before separated quietly from his wife, and lived 
with a lady, Madame Narishkin, whom he had 
taken from her husband. By her he had a daugh¬ 
ter, whom he loved passionately. Young Sophia 
was beautiful, affectionate, and amiable: in her 
society the Czar spent all his leisure moments. 
When she reached womanhood she was affianced 
to a noble Russian; but on her return from PariB, 
w'hither she had gone for her health, she was 
seized with consumption, and died. Her father 
never recovered the blow. He had no legit 
irnatc children—Sophia was every thing to him. 
Even the consolations of the good Elizabeth, his 
wife, who returned to his side as soon as she 
heard of his misfortune, could not dispel his 
melancholy. He gave up diversions of all kinds, 
and led a monotonous, melancholy life. He 
rose invariably at six: in summer, read or wrote 
a couple of hours, took a walk, and breakfast¬ 
ed ; then drove to Pavlosky, the residence of his 
mother, and spent some time in conversation 
with her and his sisters; returned home, dined 
alone with the Empress, and spent the remain¬ 
der of the day in walking alone in his gardens 
or reading: in winter, he went regularly every 
day at nine to see the guard mount. He saw 
no society whatever; received the embassadors 
as seldom as possible; and hardly ever spoke to 
any of his ministers except on^busincss. He 
was fond of traveling, and is said to have gone 
over some 150,000 miles of road in the course 
of his life. In his later years he was a sincere 
Christian—more of a Protestant than a member 
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of the Greek Church; a believer in Madame 
de Krudener rather than the Metropolitan; 
withal, devotedly fond of his Bible. Ilis chiv¬ 
alrous nature never changed. One of his last 
acts was to expose his life, over and over again, 
in endeavoring to rescue the poor people who 
were menaced by the inundation of the Neva in 
1824. 

Shortly afterward he accompanied his wife, 
who was assailed by a pulmonary disease, to the 
Crimea; was seized with fever there, and died 
in a few days. His faithful companion soon 
followed him to the tomb. 

Notwithstanding Alexander’s neglect of his 
duties as a sovereign, and the mischiefs which 
his ambition, his inconstancy, and his fatal re¬ 
gard for Araktcheief brought upon the people 
of Russia, his death was widely and deeply de¬ 
plored. There was so much that was honorable, 
and manly, and genial in him; he was so differ¬ 
ent to the miscreants who had preceded him on 
the throne; and, in his worst moments, he had 
evinced so many human and Christian virtues, 
that an impartial observer may well honor his 
memory, and a Russian lament his early death. 
He was indeed, with all his faults, a “happy 
accident.” 

By the law of Russia the crown now devolved 
upon the eldest of his surviving brothers, Con¬ 
stantine. The nation trembled at the prospect 
of his reign, for he was the exact counterpart 
of his father Paul. Endowed with as poor fac¬ 
ulties, he was stained by the same vices and fol¬ 
lies as that miserable monarch. He had the 
same inordinate passion for playing at soldiers, 
and worrying them about their temie ; his hab¬ 
its of tyranny when Grand Duke had obliged 
•jvery one to fly his society; his ignorance was 
the scorn of his attendants. With his head and 
heart, he had inherited Paul’s face and figure; 
presenting in this respect a striking contrast to 
his brothers. This was the man whose corona¬ 
tion was now hourly expected. We can well 
conceive the delight with which the nation heard 
that, by a formal act executed three years pre¬ 
viously, Constantine had renounced his claims 
to the succession, which accordingly devolved 
upon his younger brother, Nicholas. 

It was stated in the act of renunciation that 
Constantine waived his rights in consequence 
of his conscious incapacity to reign. There 
were better reasons‘for the proceeding than 
this. Paid’s last words still rung in the ears of 
the imperial family and the court. The day 
had gone by when Russia could tamely submit 
to the rule of a parricide. Again, Constantine 
had separated from his first wife, and lived for 
years in the society of a dissolute Frenchwoman. 
She had, in her turn, made way in his affections 
for a young Polish lady, whose cars were closed 
to any proposal short of marriage. Constah- 
tine’s wife wa| still alive; divorces are very 
rarely granted in the Greek Church; the amor¬ 
ous Grand Duke was in despair. Profiting by 
his perplexity, the Emperor Alexander, acting 
in concert with their mother, Mario, proposed a 


bargain to Constantine, by which, in exchange 
for the divorce he desired, he should renounce 
his elaim to the succession. Constantine grat¬ 
ified his passion, and Alexander had the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that he was not to be suc¬ 
ceeded by a second Paul, whose earliest act had 
been to share the murder of his father. 

Nicholas was twenty-nine years of age when 
he came to the throne. Born the year of Cath¬ 
erine’s death, he had been educated under the 
eye of his excellent mother, the Empress Marie, 
from whom he had derived sound religious in¬ 
struction and high moral principle. Childhood 
had vailed from him the awful tragedy which 
closed his father’s life, and the great ware which 
terminated with the burning of the Kremlin. 
Warned by the example of his brothers, his 
marriage had been delayed till he attained his 
majority, when he was united to Louise Char¬ 
lotte, daughter of Frederic William III. of Prus¬ 
sia, a lady whose amiable character and fond 
affection have never been questioned. From 
the period of his marriage till his accession he 
had, like all members of the royal family, de¬ 
voted himself to military studies. He lived re¬ 
tired, and spent most of his time in the barracks. 
It does not appear that ho derived much fruit 
from his perseverance. He never was a good 
general, and frequently displayed such want of 
skill as to expose him to the ridicule of his of¬ 
ficers. If we are to believe the w'orks of some 
of his countrymen, he nearly contrived to frus¬ 
trate the success of his own army in 1828, by 
his ill-judged interference and injudicious man¬ 
oeuvres. Of the science of government and pol¬ 
itics he knew still less. He had, however, great 
energy, vigorous purpose, and, at first, a firm 
desire to do well. 

The very day of his accession, the most form¬ 
idable revolt that Russia had known since the 
days of Michael Romanoff, broke out in the cap¬ 
ital. It was not formidable by its strength or 
the skill by which it was marked: a couple of 
thousand officers and men of intellect composed 
its entire force, and their plans were woefully 
defective. But it differed from all former in¬ 
surrections in its principle. They had been 
family quarrels for power, court intrigues, out¬ 
bursts of insubordination among the soldiery— 
this was the first direct blow struck for popular 
rights. The aim of Ryldief in the north, and 
Pestel in the south, was to supersede the auto¬ 
cracy of the Czars by a constitutional monarchy. 
They wanted freedom for themselves and their 
fellow-countrymen; and though they foresaw 
that the struggle might involve the death of the 
Czar, this they regarded as a mere incidental 
consequence, and not the main object of their 
movement. They would have accepted even 
Constantine, had he offered them constitutional 
guarantees for their natural rights. An insur¬ 
rection on this ground was a new and a startling 
event for Russia. 

On the 25th of December, the oath was to be 
administered to the regiments. Instead of 
swearing, seveiial abandoned their barracks and 
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marched to the great square in St. Petersburg 
on which the statue of Peter the Great rests, 
shouting, Hurrah for Constantine! They might 
os well have shouted, Hurrah for the Pope! so 
far as their purpose went—but all insurgents 
must have a rallying cry. Confiding his son to 
a loyal Finnish regiment, Nicholas took the com¬ 
mand of a few trusty battalions, and advanced 
against the rebels. He tried again and again 
to divert them from their purpose; but failing, 
resorted at last, at nightfall, to the final expedi¬ 
ent of grape. They were incapable of resisting, 
and, in an hour after the first cannon shot, the 
streets were cleared, and the rebellion was quell¬ 
ed. Rvleief and several other leaders were 
taken, together with Pestcl, whose movements 
in the south were anticipated. These two emi¬ 
nent men—the one, a sfem republican of the old 
Roman school, whoso sold knew no swerving 
from the direct line of principle, and who thought 
of nothing but freeing his country—the other, a 
chivalrous young officer, full of nobility, elo¬ 
quence, and fire—were hanged, with three oth¬ 
ers, on tho borders of the Neva. After the drop 
had fallen, three of tho ropes broke, and the 
bodies of the condemned fell heavily into the 
grave already dug at their feet. “ Cursed coun¬ 
try,” exclaimed Hyle'ief, “ where people can nei¬ 
ther conspire, nor judge, nor hang!” Disabled 
by their fall, they were carried once more to the 
scaffold, and the gray dawn saw their bodies 
stiffened in death. Several other conspirators 
were sent to Siberia. 

An ominous beginning for a reign. It had 
afforded Nicholas an opportunity for the display 
of personal courage; other qualities were now 
required of him. Like Alexander’s, his early 
reign promised great things. He gained pop¬ 
ularity by associating freely with* his subjects, 
and interesting himself in their welfare. lie 
cut down the expenses of the Court, and thus 
relieved the tax-payers. He undertook to re¬ 
form every department of tho government, and 
displayed untiring activity in the public busi¬ 
ness. His frame showed signs of the excessive 
labor ho imposed on himself; his wife constant¬ 
ly pleaded with him for some relaxation from 
his toils. Where he could detect corruption, 
he punished it severely. Thus for a year or 
two he did well. 

Soon, however, he struck upon the rock on 
which his brother had foundered. Insatiable 
ambition, traditional thirst for conquest, hurried 
him into wars. The taxes rose again. Dis¬ 
content revived. Secret societies were formed. 
Insurrections broke out in various provinces. 
The old argument—grape—was brought to bear, 
and the poor peasants, who had rebelled be¬ 
cause they would not starve, were shot because 
they could not pay. No one knows the history 
of these troubles. Tho truth is contraband in 
Russia: we must wait for years before they who 
saw those deeds will dare to tell them. 

Then Poland, crushed under the iron heel 
of Constantine, made a feehle effort to rear its 
head. The club cf Nicholas battered it to the 


earth. Effectually to prevent future complaints, 
whole provinces were depopulated. Men were 
Bhot in scores. Women—nuns—were impris¬ 
oned, scourged, and tortured for years, till, out 
of two large convents, only one poor, emaciated, 
crippled creature escaped to reveal the horrible 
his ton*. 

The retrograde movement was in full vigor. 
Secret police—tho constant weapon of despot¬ 
ism—swarmed in the cities. In his anxiety to 
keep doivn the people, Nicholas lost sight of the 
villanics of the functionaries: corruption was 
never more universal. Restraints were placed 
on foreign travel; and Russian subjects were 
forbidden to publish any thing abroad. Fresh 
levies swelled the army to a monstrous extent. 
With a revenue not exceeding $100,000,000, 
one million of men were kept under arms. How 
any thing was left for those who were not sol¬ 
diers is a mystery. It is almost a wonder how 
the judges and other public functionaries can 
contrive to steal as they do. Knowledge was 
proscribed. In tho quaint words of a verso 
quoted by a recent writer: 

“ lie paid to the mind, 

Co into darkness! 

And signed it; 

Be it ro ! 

Czar Nikolai.” 

But in truth he could no less. There is no 
compromise possible between despotism and in¬ 
telligence. Nicholas had to choose between 
crushing out every spark of intellect and free¬ 
dom, and abandoning his throne. He chose 
tho former. Tho domestic virtues which have 
marked tho whole of his career show* that he is 
not a bad man, as Paul and the Peters were. 
He loves his wife and his children, and leads a 
moral life. Ilis immense labors for the codifi¬ 
cation of the Russian law, prove that he desired 
tho good of his country. Even his implacable 
and cruel resentment at the delinquencies of 
corrupt officers, argues a sincere interest in the 
popular welfare. 

Liberality in an autocrat is a mistake. Alex¬ 
ander found it so; and so has Nicholas. He 
must be a vindictive, remorseless tyrant, filled 
with a deadly' enmity to every thing that is 
noble, or good, or truly great in man; or he 
must cease to be an Emperor at all. 

A TRAGEDY IN MARRIED LIFE. 

I WAS sitting one summer evening in my 
chambers, sipping my after-dinner coffee, 
when, of all men in tho ivorld, w ho should step 
in but Dick Woodcnspoon. I was veiy glad to 
see Dick, as I had a great regard for him. He 
was my chum in college, and some years my 
junior; so that I looked upon him almost with 
paternal feelings. He sat down, and we talked 
for some time upon indifferent subjects. At 
length Dick arose, took a turn or two through 
the room; then, coming up close to me, he 
spoke a few words in an indistinct and hurried 
manner. 

“ In the name of all that is serious, say that 
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again, Dick, will you ?—and speak slowly, that 
I may be sure I understand you.” 

“Chubble, I’m going to be married!” repeat¬ 
ed Dick Woodenspoon, in sounds of unmistak¬ 
able import, but somewhat nervously emitted. 

“ Married!” said I, echoing him. 

“Married!” replied he, echoing my echo. 

There was a pause. At length 1 broke si¬ 
lence— 

“Compose yourself, my dear fellow; finish 
your cup of coffee, and then tell me all about 
it.” 

I turned my chair round to the fire, put my 
feet on the bare of the grate, and raised my 
hand to my eyes as if shading them from the 
light, but in reality that I might spare him the 
pain of being looked at. Oh, how I felt for his 
emotion! 

“Well, my dear Caleb, you know very well 
what my opinion of matrimony has always 
been.” 

“ Ay, Dick; I knew you were hankering after 
that blessed estate any time this twelvemonth 
past.” 

“And you know, Caleb, how I esteem the 
sex, and how happy I should account myself if 
I could find a woman who could come up to my 
beau ideal of a wife.” 

“Ah, Dick, that’s the point— your lean ideal 
of a wife; but suppose she don’t, Dick. A wo¬ 
man’s appearance is all very well. She may 
have beauty and youth, and seem to be gentle 
and domestic, and all that, before you marry 
her; but who is to assure you that these are not 
all put on ? Taking a wife is like buying rail¬ 
way shares—you judge by the prospectus, or the 
report of the Directors. You buy in, Sir, as you 
did last year, Dick, in the “ Great Pankosmikon” 
Company—ten, twenty, thirty shares—well, it 
turns out to bo a bubble, a bite, a hoax. Shares 
fall fifty per cent.—*cvcnty-five—a hundred; 
and then you transfer them to a pauper to avoid 
a calL; and well for you that you can do so, and 
get rid of them. But if your wife turns out a 
bad speculation, Dick, you can’t assign Iter to a 
pauper—remember that /” 

“ Nay,” but said Dick, deprecatingly, “ hear 
me out, Caleb, before you pronounce upon the 
matter—won’t you ?” 

“ Go on, Dick—go on.” 

“ Well, then, in the first place, my dear Lucy 
is a charming little girl in point of appearance; 
such dove-like eyes—the neck of the swan— 
the—” 

“Oh, to be sure—‘Flamraeolos oculos, col- 
laque lacteola;* but pass that over, Dick. Re¬ 
member that beauty is at best evanescent; dis¬ 
ease or accident may destroy it in an hour. As, 
say9 Socrates, ‘ Ka/Aof pev yap y XP OVO C avah- 
uoev y voooc Ipapuve .’ ” 

“Nav. But what says St. Augustine?— 
‘Pulchritudo corporis bonum Dei donum est.’ 
A beautiful person is a goodly gift from God.” 

“Well, well—have it your own way, Dick, in 
the matter of beauty. Admit, then, that she is 
fair ns Venus. Pass on to the next.” 


“ A charming temper—modest, yet sprightly; 
affable, yet dignified; tender, yet reserved in 
her affections.” 

“Hey-day! what a paragon of perfection! 
But how know you, Dick, that she lias all those 
charms? Have you seen her angiy, merry, 
laughing, weeping, hot, cold, sick, well-dressed, 
undressed—at all times, and in all gestures and 
passions ? Have you seen how she carries her¬ 
self with her parents, her friends, her com¬ 
panions ?” 

“She has no parents, nor a relative in the 
world, that I know of; and, to tell you the truth, 
I look upon that circumstance, my dear Caleb, 
as one of the most favorable to'my prospects of 
matrimonial felicity. There will be nobody to 
divide her affections with me; no duties to dis¬ 
tract her from those she will owe to me.” 

“Well, Dick, there is something in that, I 
grant you. But where, pray, did you find this 
lone dove?” 

“She came with my sister from school, to 
spend the vacation at my uncle’s, where I saw 
her for the first time.” 

“ I understand; and so then you knocked up 
this flirtation, and committed yourself irretriev¬ 
able in the short space of three weeks. Oh, 
Dick, Dick!—aren’t you ashamed of your¬ 
self?” 

“ Ah, Caleb, if you had seen her and known 
her—” 

“Pshaw, Dick! I tell you, where the mat¬ 
ter is between a soft heart, like yours, and a 
pretty face, the more you saw of her the less 
you were able to know her. But go on, go 
on; don’t spare my feelings—let me hear all.” 

And Dick did go on, and made a clean breast 
of it, poor fellow, as they say. He told me the 
progress of his love; the charms, both personal 
and mental, of the girl; the manner in which, 
despite of all his shyness, his sensitiveness, and 
his peculiarities on the subject of the sex, he 
was led, one fine summer’s evening, upon so 
short an acquaintance, to “offer his hand and 
his heart,” as the phrase is; how the young lady 
at first retired tearfully; how his sister sought 
her in her room; how they were closeted to¬ 
gether, I know not how long; how she came 
forth in the twilight, smiling through her tears, 
like the moon through the night-mist (as Dick 
was pleased poetically to observe); how he re¬ 
newed his suit; how he took her hand, how he 
raised it to hi9 lips; how— But I had here 
peremptorily to interpose, and beg that he would 
spare himself the recital, and me the hearing, 
of such “love passages,” assuring him that I 
could find them all ready made to my hand in 
the fashionable novels of the day. lie complied 
with my request, and summed up the matter in 
the intelligible observation, that his addresses 
were accepted. 

“Lucy has left school,” he continued; “I 
have spoken to her guardian, obtained liis as¬ 
sent, and am to be married in a few days. There 
is but one thing, my dear Caleb, that can add 
to my happiness, and that is, that you shall be 
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present to witness it. Promise me that you will 
come to my wedding.” 

“ Dick,” said I, “ my dear fellow, the thing is 
impossible. I can’t leave this, even for a day, 
till the term is over. Besides, how do I know 
that I should be a witness to your happiness t 
Don’t you remember I was the witness to the 
transfer of the shares in ‘ the Great Pankosmi- 
kon ?* You were full of hope then, and yet did 
it make you happy? did the scheme prosper?” 

“ Don’t, now, Caleb,” said Dick, entreatingly 
—“ don’t say another word about the * Pankos- 
mikon,* please. You make me nervous—you 
do, indeed.” 

“Well, then, Dick, I won’t: but I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do—When you are some time married, 
and can speak from experience; if you are able, 
with a true heart, to say, that all your bright 
anticipations have been realized—that you arc 
happy, write to me, my dear fellow, and say so; 
and be well assured that no light matter shall 
prevent me going to you, and witnessing with 
my own eyes your contentment; but not now, 
Dick—not now.” 

Dick Woodenspoon arose to depart. He took 
his hat in his left hand, and with his right hand 
he grasped mine. 

“ God bless you, Caleb!” said he; “ remember 
that my heart can never be so filled that there 
shall not be a corner for you.” 

“Adieu, Dick. My heart is but a solitary, 
ill-furnished apartment; you may occupy it en¬ 
tirely. May you be happy.” 

“ Have no fears for me, Caleb. Remember 
what the son of Sirach says—‘ A good wife is a 
good portion. The grace of a wife delighteth 
her husband, and her discretion will fatten his 
bones.’ ” 

“Ay, Dick; but says he not also, ‘An evil 
wife is a yoke shaken to and fro; ho that hath 
hold of her is as though he held a scorpion ?’ ” 

“ Caleb, do you not know that the last gift 
which God gave man to complete his happiness 
was a wife ?” 

“ Dick, Dick, are you not aware that the last 
evil which the devil wrought on Job was to leave 
him his wife after he had taken away all his 
goods ?” 

“ Farewell, Caleb, till next we meet.” 

“Adieu, Dick: may that meeting bo a happy 
one.” 

When Dick Woodenspoon left me, I fell into 
a meditation upon his case, and, sooth to say, 
my musings were of a checkered character. 
There was much that was good in him calculated 
to make any reasonable woman happy; and yet 
he had peculiarities that might wreck his own 
happiness and that of a wife, who might go on 
for half a century or so tranquil and contented 
with a husband of the ordinary run of men. 
Dick was generous, affectionate, good-natured, 
and, in the main, good-tempered; but he was 
fastidious, exacting, and, above all, ho was of a 
most jealous disposition. A vulgar expression, 
a romping gesture, was sure to shock him, and 
at once transmute the idol of his admiration 


into an object of almost disgust. If he was at¬ 
tracted by a young lady, he threw his whole 
heart into the affair, and expected no less from 
her in return. She was to have eyes for no one, 
ears for no one, heart for no one but for him¬ 
self ; and so he watched with cat-like keenness 
of vision the approach of any other man to the 
object he had hedged round with his love, and 
his sensitive jealousy converted the most com¬ 
monplace civilities into a daring attempt to take 
the sacred citadel by storm, and the simplest rec¬ 
ognition, on the part of the lady, of a kindness 
or conventional politeness appeared to be an 
alarming indication of a trait crons disposition 
to surrender at discretion. Thus it was that lit¬ 
tle Jessie Mayflower, the poor parson’s youngest 
daughter, ruined her prospects of a comfortable 
settlement, as Mrs. Woodenspoon, by laughing 
merrily in Dick’s face when he gravely express¬ 
ed his pain at having caught her in the act of 
swinging upon the paddock-gate with her young 
brothers. Poor Jessie! I think she had a happy 
riddance of him. He would have lectured her 
out of her very life, or, at all events, have made 
that life miserable. Better as she still is in her 
free, frank, blooming maidenhood, tending the 
old man, and giving and receiving love that 
knows no alloy or change. Then we all thought 
that Mary Weston was booked as Mrs. W.; and 
so she was, I verily believe; but, unfortunately, 
she refused to dance a third quadrille consecu¬ 
tively with Dick, not thinking it altogether dec¬ 
orous, though she sat down without a partner 
in order not to give him offense. But Dick’s 
amour propre was wounded beyond the power cf 
Maiy*s healing. 

“ Caleb,” said he to me, a few days after, 
“ the girl who could be ashamed of being sus¬ 
pected of returning the love of a man who had 
given her his whole heart, knows not how to 
love.” 

Matters had gone further still with Julpi 
Marsden. Dick had actually popped the ques¬ 
tion to her after dinner, at her father’s house. 
The girl, I really think, liked him veiy well, 
and would probably have accepted him too; but 
she was a sensible girl, and told him kindly, 
and, indeed, encouragingly, as he admitted after¬ 
ward, that she should have the night to con¬ 
sider over his offer. This piqued Dick’s sensi¬ 
tiveness not a little; but he suppressed his cha¬ 
grin as well as she could, and commenced-a 
tender tete-a-tete, which was sufficiently engross¬ 
ing to soothe his vanity and set him right again. 
But Julia’s mother saw the flirtation, and very 
discreetly determined that it should not be too 
remarkable. Accordingly, she sent over Cap¬ 
tain Cleaver with a polite request that Julia 
would join him in a duet at the pianoforte. 
The young lady at once rose and complied. 
Dick was in a state of exalted jealousy. He 
sat moodily in his seat during the performance, 
avoided the girl for the rest of the evening, and, 
as he wished her good-night, expressed himself 
with a bitterness and severity upon the subject 
of her desertion that at once offended and roused 
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her. Julia was a girl of spirit and sense. She 
did reflect on the matter during the night, and 
made up her mind, too, that a man of so jeal¬ 
ous and exacting a disposition would not be 
likely to make her happy. And so next morn¬ 
ing, when Dick called—for by that time he be¬ 
gan to think he was not justified in his conduct 
—he received a note, in which the young lady 
politely declined the honor he had intended her. 
And yet I verily believe that if any woman 
could have suited Dick, and made him truly 
happy, by making him reasonable, Julia was 
just the one to have done so. She would nei¬ 
ther have yielded weakly to his caprices, nor 
would she have rudely shocked his peculiari¬ 
ties ; bnt she would have won him over to the 
knowledge of his own folly, and taught him to 
discard those feelings which were the greatest 
enemies of his peace. 

“ And now r ,” said I to myself, after I had com¬ 
pleted this retrospective survey of Dick’s doings 
for the last twelve months, “ there, he’s off again; 
he’s been and done it, and no mistake. He's 
going to marry some milkmaid of a girl, with 
blue eyes, and a smell of new hay ahont her. 
A fool belike, that will lie a-bed reading novels 
or poetry, and trash of that sort; or an artful 
puss, that has put on simplicity and sentiment¬ 
ality to hoax poor Dick, playing the angel before 
marriage that she may play the devil after it. 
Well, well, it’s no affair of mine, after all; hasn’t 
he a right to squander old Woodenspoon’s con¬ 
sols and three per cents in woman-flesh as well 
as in railway shares ? The old fellow can’t look 
out of his grave at his son’s speculations in the 
wife or the money market.” 

In due time, or undue—Pm sure I don’t know 
well which I ought to call it—Dick Wooden- 
spoon w r as married. I learned this fact by the 
receipt of cards, the day after the wedding; and 
in a few days after I had a letter from Dick him¬ 
self, from Brussels, full of raptures, and soforth, 
declaring that his wife w'as an angel, and he the 
happiest of the human species, and announcing, 
furthermore, that they were making their mar¬ 
riage trip—the Rhine, Switzerland, and hack 
through France. “I hope all this may last,” 
thought I, as I finished reading the letter, “but 
I wish it had been a little less high-flowm. Those 
raptures must come to an end, some w ay or oth¬ 
er; they mnst cither wear out the man or w f enr 
out themselves, and then— Well, well, there’s 
no good in croaking; sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof, and who knows but,all may come 
right in the long run, when they settle dowm a 
bit?” and so I dismissed the subject from my 
thoughts, and busied myself about my own 
proper business. What had I to do with love 
affairs ? 

Time passed on, the summer was over, and 
the term just ended. I was free for a w'hile, and 
was meditating a trip through Scotland, to ge¬ 
ologize a little, and botanize a little, and rural¬ 
ize a great deal, when, just as I was stowing 
away my hammer, microscope, and a few odds 
and ends, in the way of linen, into my bag, I 


received a letter with the Paris post-mark. The 
direction was in Dick Woodenspoon’s hand- 
WTiting, so I opened it immediately. 

“Paris, Hotel dc Lisle et Albion, 
Rue fct llonorc. 

“ My dear Caleb—M y dream of happiness 
is over, and I have awoke to the reality of 
wretchedness. I can not command my feelings 
sufficiently to write to you the details of my 
affliction. Come to me, my dearest friend; 
come to me, without a moment’s delay. When 
last we met you promised me that, w hen I should 
write to you that I was happy, you would come 
and witness my happiness. Now that I tell you 
I am the most miserable of men, will you not fly 
to comfort and sustain me ? 

“Richard ^Wooden spoon.” 

I was greatly shocked at this communication. 
Its vagueness was a thousandfold more painful 
than any recital of the real facts of the case 
could be. I tortured myself with a thousand 
conjectures, but to no purpose. The only con¬ 
clusion to winch I arrived, with any degree of 
confidence, was, that his misfortune was of a 
matrimonial nature. I lost no time in setting 
oft* for Paris, and found myself the next day in 
my friend’s apartment. Poor Dick flung him¬ 
self into my arms in an agony of grief that was 
quite alarming. 

“ Oh! Caleb, my friend, I am the most wretch¬ 
ed, the most unfortunate of human beings; a 
deceived and dishonored husband—an outcast 
from society—a wanderer on the face of tho 
earth. Caleb, do not loathe me, do not spurn 
me; I am a— murderer !” 

He smote his brow wildly with his open palm, 
and sank upon a chair, overcome with his emo¬ 
tions. I was thunderstruck—horrified, almost 
unmanned. 

“For God’s sake, my dear fellow, compose 
yourself, and tell me all; let me know the worst 
—I will never desert you.” 

He grasped my hand, and wept like a child. 

“Come, come, Dick, this will never do; bo 
a man, and bear your fate, whatever it be, like 
a man. Open your whole heart to me; you 
know I can neither advise nor comfort you un¬ 
less you do so.” 

Dick gave a sigh so lond, so deep, so long, 
that I thought he must have expelled every 
atom of air out of his body, and I almost ex¬ 
pected (such ludicrous thoughts will sometimes 
force themselves upon the mind, even during 
the gravest moments) to see his chest collapse, 
like one of those paper bags which little boys 
crush together for the fun of driving the air out 
with a report. By degrees he became composed, 
and, between coaxing and admonishing, I got 
the whole story of his misfortunes out of him. 
Nothing, it seemed, could exceed the felicity 
of the young couple for the first few weeks of 
their married life. Lucy was all that Dick’s 
heart could desire; she lived for him alone— 
she saw through his eves—she heard through 
his ears. Like Petruchio’s Catherine, she would 
have said of any object in nature— 
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-“ Be it moon, «r sun, or what you please; 

And if you please to call it a rush candle, 

Henceforth I vow it shall be so for me.” 

Had he said the Jungfrau was a lake, she 
would have expatiated upon its depth and dark¬ 
ness. She would have pronounced the falls of 
Shaffhausen a forest of pines at his bidding, 
and the roar of its waters the song of the night¬ 
ingale. And so the/ went on, loving and roving 
through the length and breadth of the land, like 
a pair of sill/ turtle-doves. But I will relate 
the rest in Dick’s own words: “We had reached 
Geneva on our return homeward. Here we 
entered somewhat into societ/, less to please 
myself than to gratify my wife. We went to 
spectacles , to concerts, which she enjoyed amaz¬ 
ingly; we even attended one of the balls, and 
Lucy danced with a young German—a broad- 
shouldered fellow, with blue eyes, a light beard, 
and long yellow locks that fell down upon his 
neck. He seemed quite e/iris with her, and she, 
Caleb, seemed to me to receive his attentions 
with more complacency than I thought was be¬ 
coming. I was hurt, and somewhat cool in my 
manner to her; she was sad and dejected. I 
said nothing on the subject; but I left Geneva 
the following day, and proceeded to Lyons. 
We were scarcely seated at the table dhfite when 
who should sit down besido her but the same 
German fellow. I returned his cordial saluta¬ 
tion with reserve and coldness. He turned 
from me, and addressed himself to her. She 
was evidently embarrassed. The dinner was 
at length ended—I thought it would never come 
to a close. I hurried her away as soon as I 
could rise with decency. I spoke to her very 
gently, but expressed very decidedly my dis¬ 
approbation of those Continental freedoms. 
She made no reply, but the tears came into her 
eyes, and she looked at me sorrowfully and 
even upbraidingly. From that moment we 
were ill at ease with each other. Our inter¬ 
course lost all its charm. We left Lyons. I 
was moody—she was melancholy; and more 
than once I surprised her in tears. We stopped 
at Chalons-sur-Soane. I liked the place, and 
took a pretty little retired cottage on the banks 
of the river, intending to pass a few weeks there 
in retirement, ifvnot in tranquillity. In this 
sweet seclusion I was regaining my peace of 
mind, and Lucy wqs becoming more like her 
former self. One day I went into the town, 
and passing by the principal hotel, I saw a 
young man lolling at the open window, smoking 
a mecrchaum half a yard long; he had a red 
velvet cap, with a gold tassel, on his head. I 
looked at him—I could not be mistaken in the 
blue eyes, yellow locks, and light-brown mus¬ 
tache—yes, Caleb, it was that infernal German. 
I proceeded on my way homeward, meditating 
gloomily upon this ill-omened rencontre. Wlmt 
could have brought him to Chalons? what 
brought him to Lyons? Was there no other 
route in the wide continent of Europe for him 
to choose but that which my wife and I were 
traveling ? When I reached our cottage I was 


thoroughly out of humor. Lucy perceived ray 
chagrin, and endeavored to cheer me. I re¬ 
pelled her overtures. We sat down to dinner, 
and scarcely interchanged a word. We walked 
in the evening along the bank of the river. I 
believe I should have walked all night, so fully 
was I engrossed with my painful thoughts, had 
not my wife at length complained of fatigue, 
and we returned. Next morning after break¬ 
fast I proposed that she should accompany me 
to the chateau of a neighboring gentleman, wiio 
had invited me to join in a day’s shooting. To 
my surprise and annoyance she declined, for 
the first time in her life, to accede to my re¬ 
quest, excusing herself on the plea of a head¬ 
ache, or a swelled foot, or something of that 
sort. I had promised my friend to meet him 
that day, so I took my gun and went on my 
way. It was late before I proceeded homeward, 
so that the sun had set some time before I 
reached my cottage gate. I remember how 
sweet and tranquil the scene looked in the dim 
twilight. The low window of the sitting-room 
w'as open, for it was a warm evening, but there 
was no light within it. I was close up to it 
upon the soft, close-shaved grass, w’hen I heard 
the voice of my wife— 

“ ‘At this hour, then, to-morrow.’ 

“ At the same moment I beheld, by the fad¬ 
ing light, my wife seated in a fautciiil, and at 
her feet, kneeling upon one knee—a man! The 
blood rushed up into my head, my eyes swam— 
I staggered; but the devil prompted me to take 
vengeance. I raised my gun, and fired at the 
villain. The man fell; my wife uttered a loud 
shriek, and, springing up, her eyes met mine; 
she recognized me, and fell to the ground. 1 
rushed from the spot, and found myself in the 
town, I know not how. I hurried to the rail¬ 
way station, a train was just about to start for 
Paris; I took my ticket, flung myself into a 
carriage, which fortunately was vacant, and 
traveled hither through that miserable night. 
What I have endured sinco I can not describe 
to you. My sole occupation is to brood over 
my sorrow, to curse my destiny. I have not the 
courage to look at a journal, though racked by 
anxiety and fear; for I dread to read the dis¬ 
closure of my dishonor and my crime.” 

Before an hour had elapsed I was on my way 
to Chalons. The result of my conference w ith 
my unhappy friend was the determination to 
visit the scene of his misfortune, to see his 
WTetched wife if possible, to investigate the 
whole affair, and to be guided by the issue as 
to my subsequent proceedings. The following 
morning I was at the door of Woodenspoon’s 
cottage. It was opened by a rosy-faced country- 
girl. 

“ Can madam be seen ?” I demanded. 

The girl hesitated. 

“Take this to her,” said I, giving her my 
card, “ and tell her that I entreat her to see mo 
upon important business.” 

In a short time the girl returned and led me 
into the salon; in a moment after the door was 
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hurriedly opened, and a lady tottered forward. 
Her face was pale as death, and her eyelids red 
and swollen from weeping. 

14 Oh, Mr. Chubble,” cried she, seizing my 
hand, “you come from my husband—I know 
you do—you are his dearest friend. Where is 
he ? where is he ?” 

“ I do come from your husband, madam,” I 
said, very gravely; “ but before I give you any 
further information I must first trouble you to 
answer a few questions. Pray be seated.” 

I looked at the woman that now sat trem¬ 
blingly beside me. She was not only veiy 
pretty, but very prepossessing in appearance. 
44 So young, so fair, so artless-looking, can it be 
that she has thus gone astray ?” Such were my 
reflections as I regarded her in silence. My 
heart was softened toward her, despite of myself. 

44 Madam,” I resumed, in a kinder tone, 
44 you must be perfectly unreserved with me, if 
you hope that I can effect any good in this un- 
happy affair. Your husband has told me all.” 

44 Oh, Sir, he has not told you all; he could 
not, for he does not know all. I will reserve 
nothing from you, as you are his friend. When 
you have heard all, you will surely pity me. 
Oh! I am most wretched!” 

And the poor thing did tell me all—her 
whole married life—her trials—her temptations 
—her struggles—her failings—and I listened to 
her with moistened eyes, I am not ashamed to 
confess it; and I did pity her with my whole 
heart, and I told her so when she had concluded 
her sad story. 

44 It is indeed very terrible,” I said, taking her 
poor trembling hand; 44 a dreadful lesson of the 
consequences of giving way to the solicitations 
of passion.” 

44 Oh, Mr. Chubble, call it by its right name 
—it was madness! Would to heaven that I had 
accompanied him that day, or that he had staid 
with me.” 

44 Well, let us now consider what is best to be 
done. The matter may admit of some arrange¬ 
ment.” 

We continued to talk for some time anxious¬ 
ly, and I arranged ray plans, and left the lady, 
promising to call again in the course of the day, 

At noon the same day I sat in a private room 
of the principal hotel at Chalons, in conversa¬ 
tion with a young man whom I met there by 
appointment. The matter under discussion be¬ 
tween us required some tact on my part, and I 
flatter myself that I ultimately arranged it to 
the satisfaction of both parties. At length our 
conference was ended, and we arose. 

44 You agree, then, Monsieur,” said 1, 44 to the 
terms as I have written them down.” 

44 1 do, Monsieur.” 

“Will you be so good, then, as to sign this 
paper.” 

44 Certainly, Monsieur.” 

And the young man did so. 

“ I rely, then, upon your observing them faith¬ 
fully,” and I stretched out my hand. 

44 Monsieur may depend upon me,” said the 


young man, as his fingers touched my palm, 
44 he has my word of honor” 

“Ay,” thought I, as I bowed him out, “I 
have something more binding to rely upon than 
your word of honor . Well, now for the cottage 
once more.” 

Within four-and-twenty hours I was again in 
Paris, in the same hotel at which Dick was 
stopping, where I took a snug sitting-room, 
with a bedroom inside of it. I dispatched a 
line to him, requesting his presence in numero 
dixkuit . Dick came immediately, and I was 
shocked to see how much he was changed for 
the worse, even in the short interval since I left 
him. His first question was, naturally enough, 
about the homicide. 

44 Is he dead, Caleb ?” 

44 No.” 

“Oh, thank God!” and the poor fellow 
clasped his hand^, and looked up thankfully to 
heaven. 

“Is he recovering?” 

44 Humph—no;” and I shook my head oracu¬ 
larly. 44 1 fear he is not likely to get better.” 

Dick groaned, and sank down on a chair. 

“The man is as well as he can be, and like¬ 
ly to continue so—a liealthy-looking fellow lie 
is, by-the-bv; broad-shouldered and—” 

44 Spare me—spare me, Caleb. How can 
yon—?” 

44 Richard Woodenspoon,” said I, rising and 
addressing him sternly, “listen to me. It is 
owing to the mercy of God, and not to the for¬ 
bearance of a weak, passionate man, such as you 
are, that the youth is not now a corpse, and you 
a murderer. Hear me while I make known to 
you two characters of whom ns yet you know 
but little—yourself and your wife. I know the 
whole of this unhappy affair, and you shall now 
learn it. You 6ball hear the confessions and 
revelations of your own wretched wife, wrung 
from her by the urgency of the case. She has 
revealed you , oh! how unwillingly, how tender¬ 
ly, how extenuatingly, as one w'hose jealousy 
exacted from her not free heart-love, but slav¬ 
ish woman-worship: fettering her tongue, her 
ears, her thoughts, and, as I may say, placing 
winkers at her eyes, and forcing her to look 
neither to the right nor to the left, but always 
straight forward at you —you, and nothing but 
you l You curbed all the freedoms of her inno¬ 
cent soul; you made her heart sad by your 
moodiness, and then you resented her sadness; 
you withdrew your love from her upon every 
fancied offense, and then you repelled her re¬ 
turning affection; you worried her with your 
caprices; you grieved her with your reproofs; 
and, shame upon you, man! you dared to sus¬ 
pect the loyalty of your own wife upon the most 
absurd fantasies that ever filled the brain of a 
madman. And she, poor soul, confessed too, 
what she called 4 her temptations, her struggles, 
her failings’—ay, that she was tempted ofteu 
and sorely to ‘return railing for railing’—that 
she struggled against her woman’s nature, that 
prompted her to rebel against the cruel yoke 
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that crushed down her fair, young neck; but 
her woman's heart always kept her true and up¬ 
right. And her failings, heaven help her! what 
were they? Why, forsooth, that she failed in 
the submissive duty of a spaniel. And now hear 
what she did do—she loved you with the single¬ 
ness of a heart that had no other object to oc¬ 
cupy it. You were to her, father and mother, 
brother and sister—you filled her whole heart; 
but that did not satisfy you—you would not let 
the thoughts of another earthly creature ap¬ 
proach even to touch the hem of her garment; 
you took umbrage at a young gentleman be¬ 
cause he behaved like a gentleman and paid re¬ 
spectful attention to your wife, because he seem¬ 
ed to admire her. I hope he did admire her, 
or I should not give three halfpence for him. 
You were indignant that he should chance to 
travel the same road as you, or stop at the same 
hotel as you; you delivered yourself over to the 
devil—the devil of jealousy that entered you 
and possessed you, body and soul—blinding 
your eyes, hardening your heart, and warping 
your understanding. And what was the conse¬ 
quence ? You wearied her one night off her 
feet with walking, and when, next day, she 
would not accompany you, limping upon a 
swollen foot, you left her, with your heart full 
of bitterness against her. Well, smarting under 
the sense of pain, she took advantage of your 
absence to admit a young man into her presence 
—yes, she has confessed it—to approach her 
person—to kneel down before her—to lay his 
hand upon her—ay, I see you wince, but you 
must bear it—upon the tenderest part—her 
swollen foot! that the young rake, a quiet re¬ 
spectable shoemaker ! might enlarge her boot, to 
enable her to walk next day with your lordship 
without undergoing absolute agony. Ha! ha! 
ha! You ought to be proud of yourself, oughtn't 
you?” 

I paused—for with all my anger I could not 
help feeling pity for the wretched man who now 
crouched before me with his face buried in his 
hands; but I repressed the feeling. I knew I 
had a great operation to perform—one on which 
the very life of my patient depended; and so I 
was determined that no weakness of heart should 
make my eye wince or my hand tremble. I 
had cut down deep and wide upon the morbid 
part of his nature, and I would not leave a par¬ 
ticle of it remaining, so I continued: 

“In your blind fury you fired at the poor 
mechanic. Some good angel struck the barrel 
upward and you missed him; but the high- 
spirited gallant who came to invade your honor, 
fell sprawling to the ground in mortal terror. 
Man, your innocent wife looked up into your 
face; she guessed the truth, for she knew you— 
that moment revealed you to her in yonr most 
detestable colors—she sank down, a miserable 
creature, without hope or faith in you. I won¬ 
der her heart didn’t break. Well, you fled, 
after you had achieved this valiant duel. And 
what did your poor wife do when she came to 
herself ? Why, denonnced you of course as you j 
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| deserved ? Oh, no; with ready-witted tender- 
| ness for your reputation,. she said, in perfect 
truth—though had it been false, it would have 
been a pardonable falsehood—that some mad¬ 
man had fired the shot, and she supplicated the 
gallant not to speak of it, as it might disturb 
you if it came to your ears. But your absence 
was soon, noticed—the man began to suspect 
that you were the maniac—and I arrived just in 
time to prevent his putting the matter into the 
hands of the mayor. I told him that you were 
the nian—that you were mad—that your family 
were anxious to sare themselves the disgrace of 
an exposure—think of that admission; and so I 
patched up the matter with him. He signed an 
agreement to hold his tongue upon getting two 
hundred and fifty francs, which I paid him on 
the spot, and a promise of two hundred and 
fifty more when you are safe in England. And 
now, Richard Woodenspoon, impeacher of your 
own honor—defamer of your own wife—mur¬ 
derer (in the eyes of God) of your fellow-man, 
what have you to say for yourself? Hold up 
your head and hold up your hand, and answer 
to my arraignment— Guilty , or not Guilty t n 

“ Guilty, guilty! Caleb. But oh, if you love 
me, dear Caleb, with any of our ancient love, 
desert me not now in my extremity. Where is 
my poor wife ? Let me fly to her; let me sue 
for pardon; let me comfort her.” 

“ You would seek her in vain, Richard; she 
has left the cottage.” 

“ Whither has she gone ? Let me know. I 
have a right to know.” 

“ Right! what right, pray ? That of a loving 
husband and a faithful guardian, eh?” 

“Man, hard-hearted man, you try me too 
cruelly. You know where she is; let me seek 
her.” 

“ I do know where she is; but you shall not 
seek her. No, Dick;” and the door of the bed¬ 
room flew open as I spoke. “ She seeks you — 
the true wife, the long-suffering, the forgiving. 
Take her to your arms. Whom God hath joined 
together , let no man put asunder .” 

The pendule in my bedroom had chimed the 
quarters twice, as I paced to and fro, and I 
could, each time I approached the door, hear 
the soothing accents of the husband, and the 
gentle sobbing of the wife. At length I felt it 
was time to check this over-indulgence of feel¬ 
ing. So I knocked at the door, and then en¬ 
tered. 

“ Oh, Caleb!” said Dick, wringing my hand, 
“ truest of friends!” 

“ Oh, dear Mr. Chubble, be9t of men!” cried 
Lucy, smiling through her tears. 

“ Hush, dear lady, Mr. Woodenspoon will be 
jealous, if you address me in such terms.” 

“ Caleb, Caleb, spare me.” 

“ Dear Mr. Chubble, forgive him!” 

“ When one so wronged as you can forgive 
him, it is very^easy for me to do so.” 

“And now,” thought I, “one touch of the 
cautery to make the wounds heal, and I renounce 
surgery forever.” 
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44 Dick Woodenspoon, listen to me once again, 
and for the last time. You have been tried se> 
verely, and learned a lesson which I hope will 
last you all the days of your life. Pardon me 
if I shrank not from striking heavily—I did it 
in love. You now know the value of your wife. 
Pray to God every day of your life that you 
may be worthy of her. Truth and virtue like 
hers are not like the hues of the photograph; 
they will stand the warm glare of the sun, and 
the breath of heaven, and the touch of the 
world’s hand, and be not a yv hit the less pure or 
the less bright. Confide more in her and less 
in yourself, and believe that a woman is the 
best guardian of her own honor and of her hus¬ 
band’s. Give your own kindly heart fair play, 
Dick, and love her with the whole strength of 
it—unselfishly, as a man should love a woman, 
and not as a child loves a toy. But mark me, 
Dick, should you ever again go off in your tan¬ 
trums, then let this sweet child come to me for 
protection :** and as I spoke I drew her over to 
my side, and kissed her fair brow. 44 As sure 
as my name is Chubble, I will divorce you from 
her, and marry her myself—I will, by heaven! 
And now, God bless you; I'll take a lounge in 
the Champs Elysces till *tis time to dine.” 

My surgery worked a complete cure upon 
Dick Woodenspoon. He made the best hus¬ 
band in the world, and he and his wife were a 
pattern couple. A little more than a year after¬ 
ward I paid them a visit. Lucy was then a 
blooming matron, but she had formed a new' 
attachment, and Dick was not at all jealous of 
her divided love; nay, I must admit that he 
loved her all the better w'hen he saw her caress¬ 
ing their little boy. He wasn't in the least jeal¬ 
ous of any thing she said or did, and endured 
with wonderful complacency my kissing his wife 
upon our first meeting. We had some pleasant 
chat about old times as we sat over our wine 
by the fireside after dinner, and as Lucy held up 
little Dick to me to kiss, and I looked into his 
large, staring blue eyes, and saw the incipient 
growth of soft flaxen hair upon his little skull, 
she smiled archly at her husband as she said— 

44 Hasn't he fine, broad shoulders, Caleb ?” 


THE NEWCOMES* 

MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

INJURED INNOCENCE. 

From Clive Newcome, Esq., to IJeut.-CoL New- 
come, C.B . 

“ Brighton, June 12,18—. 

44 1LTY dearest Father —As the weather was 
Ifi. growing very hot at Naples, and you wish¬ 
ed I should come to England to see Mr. Binnic, 
I came accordingly; and have been here three 
weeks, and write to you from Aunt Honeyman's 
parlor at Brighton, where you ate your last din¬ 
ner before embarking for India. I found your 
splendid remittance on calling in Fog Court, and 
* Continued from the December Number. 


have invested a part of the sum in a good horse 
to ride, upon which I take my diversion with 
other young dandies in the park. Florae is in 
England, but he has no need of your kindness. 
Only think! he is Prince de Moncontour now, 
the second title of the Due d'lny's family; and 
M. le Comte de Florae is Due d'lviy in conse¬ 
quence of the demise of t'other old gentleman. 
I believe the late duke's wife shortened his life. 
O what a woman! She caused a duel between 
Lord Kew and a Frenchman, which has in its 
turn occasioned all sorts of evil and division in 
families, as you shall hear. 

44 In the first place, in consequence of the duel 
and of incompatibility of temper, the match be¬ 
tween Kew and E. N. has been broken off. I 
met Lord Kew at Naples with his mother and 
brother, nice quiet people as you would like 
them. New’s wound and subsequent illness have 
altered him a good deal. He has become much 
more serious than he used to be; not ludicrously 
so at all, but he says he thinks his past life has 
been useless and even cryninal, and he wishes 
to change it. He has sold his horses, and sown 
his wild oats. He has turned quite a sober, quiet 
gentleman. 

44 At our meeting he told me of what had hap¬ 
pened between him and Ethel, of whom he spoke 
most kindly and generously, but avowing his opin¬ 
ion that they never could have been happy in 
married life. And now I think my dear old fa¬ 
ther will see that there may be another reason 
besides my desire to see Mr. Binnie, which has 
brought me tumbling bock to England again. 
If need be to speak, I never shall have, I hope, 
any secrets from you. I have not said much 
about one which has given me the deuce's dis¬ 
quiet for ten months past; because there was no 
good in talking about it, or vexing you needlessly 
with reports of my griefs and woes. 

44 Well, when we were at Baden in September 
last, and E. and I wrote those letters in common 
to you, I daresay you can fancy what my feelings 
might have been toward such a beautiful young 
creature, who has a hundred faults, for which I 
love her just as much as for the good that is in 
her. I became dreadfully smitten indeed, and 
knowing that she was engaged to Lord Kew, I 
did as you told me you did once when the ene¬ 
my was too strong for you —1 ran away. I had 
a bad time of it for two or three months. At 
Rome, however, I began to take matters more 
easily, my naturally fine appetite returned, and 
at the end of the season I found myself uncom¬ 
monly happy in the society of the Miss Balliols 
and the Miss Freemans; but when Kew told me 
at Naples of what had happened, there was 
straightway afresh eruption in my heart, and I 
was fool enough to come almost without sleep to 
London in order to catch a glimpse of the bright 
eyes of E. N. 

44 She is now in this very house up-stairs with 
one aunt, while the other lets lodgings to her. 
I have seen her but very seldom indeed since I 
came to London, where Sir Brian and Lady Ann 
do not pass the season, and Ethel goes about to 
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a dozen parties every week with old Lady Kew, 
who neither loves yon nor me. Hearing E. say 
she was coming down to her parents at Brighton, 
I made so bold as to waylay her at the train 
(thongh I didn’t tell her that I passed three 
hoars in the waiting-room); and we made the 
journey together, and she was very kind and 
beautiful, and though I suppose I might just as 
well ask the Royal Princess to have me, I can’t 
help hoping and longing and hankering after 
her. And Aunt Honeyman must have found 
out that I am fond of her, for the old lady has 
received me with a scolding. Uncle Charles 
seems to be in veiy good condition again. 1 
saw him in full clerical feather at Madame de 
Moncontour’s, a good-natured body who drops 
her h’s, though Florae is not aware of their ab¬ 
sence. Pendennis and Warrington I know would 
send you their best regards. Pen is conceited, 
but much kinder in reality than he has the air of 
being. Fred Bayham is doing well, and pros¬ 
pering in his mysterious way. 

44 Mr. Binnie is not looking at all well; and 
Mrs. Mack—well, as I know you never attack a 
lady behind her loiely back, I won’t say a word 
of Mrs. Mack—but she has taken possession of 
Unde James, and seems to me to weigh upon 
him somehow. Rosey is as pretty and good- 
natured as ever, and has learned two new songs; 
but you see with my sentiments in another quar¬ 
ter, I feel as it were guilty and awkward in com¬ 
pany of Rosey and her mamma. They have 
become the very greatest friends with Bryanstone 
Square, and Mrs. Mack is always citing Aunt 
Hobson as the most superior of women, in which 
opinion I daresay Aunt Hobson concurs. 

44 Good-by, my dearest father; my sheet is 
full; I wish I could put my arm in yours and 
pace up and down the pier with you, and tell 
you more and more. But you know enough 
now, and that I am your affectionate son al¬ 
ways, C. N.” 

In fact, when Mr. Clive appeared at Steyne 
Gardens, stepping out of the fly, and handing 
Miss Ethel thence, Miss Honeyman of course 
was very glad to see her nephew, and saluted 
him with a little embrace to show her sense of 
pleasure at his visit. But the next day, being 
Sunday, when Clive with a most engaging smile 
on his countenance walked over to breakfast 
from his hotel, Miss Honeyman would scarcely 
speak to him during the meal, looked out at 
him very haughtily from under her Sunday cap, 
and received his stories about Italy with 44 Oh! 
ah! indeed!” in a very unkind manner. And 
when breakfast was over, and she had done 
washing her china, she fluttered up to Clive with 
such an agitation of plumage, redness of craw, 
and anger of manner, as a maternal hen shows 
if she has reason to think you menace her chick¬ 
ens. She fluttered up to Clive, I say, and cried 
out, 44 Hot in this house, Clive—not in this house, 
I beg you to understand that /” 

Clive, looking amazed, said, 44 Certainly not, 
ma’am; I never did do it in the house, as I 


know yon don’t like it. I was going into the 
Square.” The young man meaning that he was 
about to smoke, and conjecturing that his aunt’s 
anger applied to that practice. 



44 You know very well what I mean, Sir! 
Don’t tiy to turn me off in that highty-tighty 
way. My dinner to-day is at half-past one. 
You can dine or not as you like,” and the old 
lady flounced out of the room. 

Poor Clive stood rolling his cigar in sad per¬ 
plexity of spirit, until Mrs. Honeyman’s servant 
Hannah entered, who, for her part, grinned and 
looked particularly sly. 44 In the name of good¬ 
ness, Hannah, what is the row about ?” cries Mr. 
Clive. 44 What is my aunt scolding at ? What 
are you grinning at, you old Cheshire cat ?” 

“Git long, Master Clive,” says Hannah,'pat¬ 
ting the cloth. 

44 Get along! why get along, and where am I 
to get along to ?” 

“Did’ee do ut really now, Master Clive?” 
cries Mrs. Honeyman’s attendant, grinning with 
the utmost good-huiflor. 44 Well, she be as 
pretty a young lady as ever I saw; and os I told 
my Missis, 4 Miss Martha,* says 1, 4 there’s a pair 
on ’em.’ Though Missis was mortal angry to 
be sure. She never could bear it.” 

“Bear whatt you old goose!” cries Clive, 
who by these playful names had been wont to 
designate Hannah these twenty years past. 

“A young gentleman and a young lady a- 
kissing of each other in the railway coach,” says 
Hannah, jerking up with her finger to the ceil¬ 
ing, as much as to say, 44 There she is! Lar, 
she be a pretty young creature, that she be! and 
so I told Miss Martha.” Thus differently had 
the news which had come to them on the pre¬ 
vious night affected the old lady and her maid. 

The news was, that Miss Newcome’s maid (a 
giddy thing from the country, who had not even 
learned as yet to hold her tongue) had announced 
with giggling delight to Lady Ann’s maid, who 
was taking tea with Mrs. Hicks, that Mr. Clive 
had given Miss Ethel a kiss in the tunnel, and 
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she supposed it was a match. This intelligence 
Hannah Hicks took to her mistress, of whose 
angry behavior to Clive the next morning you 
may now understand the cause. 

Clive did not know whether to laugh or to be 
in a rage. He swore that he was as innocent 
of all intention of kissing Miss Ethel as of em¬ 
bracing Queen Elizabeth. He was shocked to 
think of his cousin, walking above, fancy-free in 
maiden meditation, while this conversation re¬ 
garding her was carried on below. How could 
he face her, or her mother, or even her maid, 
now he had cognizance of this naughty calumny ? 
‘ ‘ Of course Hannah had contradicted it ?” * 4 Of 

course I have a-done no such a thing indeed,” 
replied Master Clive’s old friend; 44 of course I 
have set ’em down a bit; for when little Trim¬ 
mer said it, and she supposed it was all settled 
between you, seeing how it had been a-going on 
in foreign parts last year, Mrs. Pincott says, 
‘Hold your silly tongue, Trimmer,* she says; 
4 Miss Ethel marry a painter, indeed, Trimmer!’ 
says she, 4 while she has refused to be a Count¬ 
ess,* she says; 4 and can be a Marchioness any 
day, and will be a Marchioness. Many a paint¬ 
er, indeed !* Mrs. Pincott says; 4 Trimmer, I’m 
surprised at your impidence.’ So, my dear, I 
got angry at that,” Clive’s champion continued, 
•‘and says I, if my young Master ain’t good 
enough for any young lady in this world, says I, 
I’d like you to show her to me: and if his dear 
father, the Colonel, says I, ain’t as good as your 
old gentleman up-stairs, says I, who has gruel 
and dines upon doctor’s stuff, then, Mrs. Pin¬ 
cott, says I, my name isn’t what it is, says I. 
Those were my veiy words, Master Clive, my 
dear; and then Mrs. Pincott says, Mrs. Hicks, 
she says, you don’t understand society, she says; 
you don’t understand society, he! he!” and the 
oountiy lady, with considerable humor, gave an 
imitation of the town lady’s manner. 

At this juncture Miss Honcyman re-entered 
the parlor, arrayed in her Sunday bonnet, her 
stiff and spotless collar, her Cashmere shawl, 
and Agra brooch, and carrying her Bible and 
Prayer-book, each stitched in its neat cover of 
brown silk. “Don’t stay chattering here, you 
idle woman,” she cried to her attendant with 
extreme asperity'. “And you, Sir, if you wish 
to smoke your cigars, you had best walk down 
to the cliff where the Cockneys are 1” she added, 
glowering at Clive. 

“ Now I understand it all,” Clive said, trying 
to deprecate her anger. 44 My dear good aunt, 
it’s a most absurd mistake; upon my honor Miss 
Ethel is as innocent as you are/* 

“Innocent or not, this house is not intended 
for assignations, Clive! As long as Sir Brian 
Ncwcome lodges here, you will be pleased to 
keep away from it, Sir; and though I don’t ap¬ 
prove of Sunday traveling, I think the very best 
thing you can do is to put yourself in the train 
and go back to London.” 

And now, young people, who read my moral 
pages, you will see how highly imprudent it is 
to sit with vonr cousins in railway-carriages; 


and how, though you may not mean the slightest 
harm in the world, a great deal may be attrib¬ 
uted to you; and how, when you think you are 
managing your little absurd love-affairs ever so 
quietly, Jeames and Betsy in the servants’-liall 
are very likely talking about them, and you arc 
putting yourself in the power of those menials. 
If the perusal of these lines has rendered one 
single young couple uncomfortable, surely my 
amiable end is answered, and I have written 
not altogether in vain. 

Clive was going away, innocent though he 
was, yet quivering under his aunt’s reproof, and 
so put out of countenance that he had not even 
thought of lighting the great cigar which he stuck 
into his foolish mouth; when a shout of 44 Clive! 
Clive!” from half-a-dozen little voices roused 
him, and presently as many little Newcomes 
came toddling down the stairs, and this one 
clung round his knees, and that at the skirts of 
his coat, and another took his hand and said, he 
must come and* walk with them on the beach. 

So away went Clive to walk with his cousins, 
and tl^en to see his old friend Miss Cann, with 
whom and the elder children |c walked to church, 
and issuing thence greeted Lady Ann and Ethel 
(who had also attended the service) in the most 
natural w ay in the world. 

While engaged in talking with these, Miss 
Honeyman come out of the sacred edifice, crisp 
and stately in the famous Agra brooch and Cash- 
mere shawls. The good-natured Lady Ann had 
a smile and a kind w T ord for her as for every 
body. Clive w ? ent up to his maternal aunt to 
offer his arm. “ You must give him up to us 
for dinner, Miss Honeyman, if you please to be 
so very kind. He was so good-natured in es¬ 
corting Ethel down,” Lady Ann said. , 

“ Hm! my lady,” says Miss Honeyman, perk¬ 
ing her head up in her collar. Clive did not 
know whether to laugh or not, but a fine blush 
illuminated his countenance. As for Ethel, she 
was and looked perfectly unconscious. So, rus¬ 
tling in her stiff black silk, Martha Honeyman 
walked with her nephew silent by the shore of 
the much-soqnding sea. The idea of courtship, 
of osculatoiy processes, of marrying and giving 
in marriage, made this elderly virgin chafe and 
fume, she never having, at any period of her 
life, indulged in any such ideas or practices, 
and being angry against them, as childless wives 
will sometimes be angry and testy against ma¬ 
trons with their prattle about their nurseries. 
Now, Miss Cann w as a different sort of spinster, 
and loved a bit of sentiment with all her heart, 
from which I am led to conclude—but, pray, is 
this the history of Miss Cann or of the New- 
comes? 

All these Newcomes then entered into Miss 
Iloneyman’s house, where a number of little 
knives and forks w ere laid for them. Ethel w as 
cold and thoughtful; Lady Ann was perfectly 
good-natured as her wont was. Sir Brian came 
in on the arm of his valet presently, wearing 
that look of extra neatness which invalids have, 
who have just been shaved and combed, and 
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made ready by their attendants to receive com¬ 
pany. He was voluble: though there was a 
perceptible change in his voice: he talked chief¬ 
ly of matters which had occurred forty years ago, 
and especially of Clive’s own father, when he 
was a boy, in a manner which interested the 
young man and Ethel. “He threw me down 
in a chaise—sad chap—always reading Ormc’s 
History of India—wanted many' Frenchwoman. 
He wondered Mrs. Newcome didn’t leave Tom 
any thing—*pon my word, quite s’prise.” The 
events of to-day, the House of Commons, the 
City, had little interest for him. All the chil¬ 
dren went up and shook him by the hand, with 
awe iir their looks, and ho patted their yellow 
heads vacantly and kindly. Ho asked Clive 
(several times) where he had been ? and said 
he himself had had a slight ’tack—vay slight— 
was getting well ev*y day—strong as a horse— 
go back to Parliament d’rectly. And then he 
became a little peevish with Parker, his man, 
about his broth. The man retired, and came 
back presently, with profound bows and gravity, 
to tell Sir Brian dinner was ready, and lie went 
away quite briskly at this news, giving a couple 
of fingers to Clive before he disappeared into 
the upper apartments. Good-natured Lady Ann 
was as easy about this as about the other events 
of this world. In later days, with what a strange 
feeling we remember that last sight we have of 
the old friend; that nod of farewell, and shake 
of the hand, that last look of the face and figure 
as the door closes on him, or tho coach drives 
away! So the roast mutton was ready, and all 
the children dined very heartily. 

The infantile meal had not been long con¬ 
cluded, when servants announced “ tho Marquis 
of Farintoshand that nobleman made his ap¬ 
pearance to pay his respects to Miss Ncwcome 
and Lady Ann. He brought the very last news 
of the very last party in London, where “ Really, 
upon my honor, now, it was quite a stupid party, 
because Miss Newcome wasn’t there. It was 
now, really.” 

Miss Newcome remarked, “ If be said so upon 
his honor, of course she was satisfied.” 

“ As you weren’t there,^ tho young nobleman 
continued, “ the Miss Rackstraws came out quite 
strong; really they did now, upon my honor. 
It was quite a quiet thing. Lady Merriborough 
hadn’t even got a new gown on. Lady Ann, 
you shirk London society this year, and we miss 
you: we expected you to give us two or three 
things this season; we did now, really. I said 
to Tufthunt, only yesterday, why has not Lady 
Ann Newcome given any thing? You know 
Tufthunt ? They say he’s a clever fellow, and 
that—but he’s a low little beast, and I hate 
him.” 

Lady Ann said, “Sir Brian’s bad state of 
health prevented her from going out this sea¬ 
son, or receiving at home.” 

“It don’t prevent your mother from going 
out, though,” continued my lord. “Upon my 
honor, I think unless she got two or three things 
©very night, I think she’d die. Lady Ivcw’s like 
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one of those horses, you know, that unless they 
go they drop.” 

“ Thank you for my mother,” said Lady Ann. 

“ She is, upon my honor. Last night I know 
she was at ever so many places. She dined at 
the Bloxam’s, for I was there. Then she said 
she was going to sit with old Mrs. Cracktliorpe, 
who has broke her collar b©ue (that Crackthorpc 
in the Life Guards, her grandson, is a brute, 
and I hope she won’t leave him a shillin’); and 
then she came on to Lady Hawkstone’s, where 
I heard her say she had been at the—at the 
Flowerdales’, too. People begin to go to those 
Flowerdales. Hanged if I know where they 
won’t go next. Cotton spinner, wasn’t he ?” 

“ So were we, my lord,” says Miss Newcome. 

“ Oh yes, I forgot! But you’re of an old fam¬ 
ily—very old f*»ily.” 

“We can’t help it,” said Miss Ethel, archly. 
“Indeed, she thought she was.” 

“Do you believe in the Barber-Surgeon?" 
asked Clive. And my lord looked at him with 
a noble curiosity, a6 much as to say, “ Who the 
deuce was the Barber-Surgeon? and who the 
devil are you ?” ' 

“Why should we disown our family?” Mis* 
Ethel said, simply. “In those early days 1 
suppose people did—did all sorts of things, and 
it was not considered at all out of the way t<> 
be Surgeon to William tho Conqueror.” 

“Edward the Confessor,” interposed Cli\c. 
“And it must be true, because I have seen a 
picture of the Barber-Surgeon: a friend of mine 
M‘Collop, did the picture, and I dare say it i> 
for sale still.” 

Lady Ann said “she should be delighted t«. 
see it.” Lord Farintosh remembered that the 
M‘Collop had the moor next to his in Argylc- 
shire, but did not choose to commit himself 
with the stranger, and preferred looking at his 
own handsome face and admiring it in the glas* 
until tho last speaker had concluded his re¬ 
marks. 

As Clivo did not offer any further conversa¬ 
tion, but went back to a table where he began 
to draw the Barber-Surgeon, Lord Farintosh 
resumed the delightful talk. “What infernal 
bad glasses these are in these Brighton lodging- 
houses I They make a man look quite green, 
really they do—and there’s nothing green in 
me, is there, Lady Ann ?” 

“But you look very unwell, Lord Farintosh': 
indeed you do,” Miss Ncwcome said, gravely. 
“I think late hours, and smoking, and going to 
that horrid Platt’s, where I dare say you go—*’ 

“Go? don’t I? But don’t call it horrid 
really, now, don’t call it horrid 1” cried the no¬ 
ble Marquis. 

“ Well—something has made you* look far 
from well. You know how veiy well Lord Far¬ 
intosh used to look, mamma—and to fee him 
now, in only his second season—Oh* it is melan¬ 
choly !” 

“ God bless my soul, Miss Newcome! what 
do you mean ? 4 1 think I look pretty well,” and 
the noble youth passed his hand through his 
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hair. “ It is a hard life, I know; that tearin' 
about night after night, and sittin’ up till ever 
so much o’clock; and then all these races, you 
know, coinin’ one after another—it’s enough to 
knock up any fellow. I’ll tell you what I’ll do, 
Miss Newcome. Til go down to Codlington, to 
my mother; I will, upon my honor, and lie quiet 
all July, and then Til go to Scotland—and you 
shall see whether I don't look better next sea¬ 
son.” 

“Do, Lord Farintosh!” said Ethel, greatly 
amused, as much, perhaps, at the young Mar¬ 
quis, as at her cousin Clive, who sat while the 
other was speaking, fuming with rage, at his 
table. “ What are you doing, Clive ?” she asks. 

“I was trying to draw, Lord knows who— 
Lord Newcome, who was killed at the battle of 
Bosworth,” said the artist, and the girl ran to 
look at the picture. 

“Why, you have made him like Punch!” 
cries the young lady. 

“It’s a shame caricaturing one’s own flesh 
and blood, isn’t it?” asked Clive, gravely. 

“ What a droll, funny picture!” exclaims Lady 
Ann. “Isn’t it capital, Lord Farintosh?” 

“I dare say—I confess I don’t understand 


that sort of thing,” says his lordship. “ Don’t, 
uj>on my honor. There’s Odo Carton, always 
making those caricatures —I don’t understand 
’em. You’ll come up to town to-morrow, won’t 
you? And you’re goin* to Lady Hm’s, and to 
Hm and Hm’s, ain’t you?” (The names of 
these aristocratic places of resort were quite in¬ 
audible.) “You mustn’t let Miss Blackcap 
have it all her own way, you know, that you 
mustn’t.” 

“ She won’t have it all her own way,” says 
Miss Ethel. “Lord Farintosh, will you do me 
a favor? Lady Innishow'an is your aunt.” 

“ Of course she is my aunt.” 

“Will you be so very good as to get a card 
for her party on Tuesday, for my cousin, Mr. 
Clive Newcome? Clive, please be introduced 
to the Marquis of Farintosh.” 

The young Marquis perfectly well recollected 
those mustaches and their wearer on a former 
night, though he had not thought flt to make 
any sign of recognition. “Any thing you wish, 
Miss Newcome,” he said; “delighted, I’m sure 
and turning to Clive—“In the army, I sup¬ 
pose ?” 

“ I am an artist,” says Clive, turning very red. 
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44 Ob, really, 1 didn’t know!” cries the noble¬ 
man ; and my lord bursting oat laughing pres¬ 
ently as he was engaged in conversation with 
Miss Ethel on the balcony, Clive thought, vciy 
likely with justice, 44 He is making fun of my 
mustaches. Confound him! I should like to 
pitch him over into the street.” But this was 
only a kind wish on Mr. Newcome’s part; not 
followed out by any immediate fulfillment. 

As the Marquis of Farintosh seemed inclined 
to prolong his visit, and his company was ex¬ 
ceedingly disagreeable to Clive, the latter took 
his departure for an afternoon walk, consoled 
to think that he Bhouid have Ethel to himself 
at the evening’s dinner, when Lady Ann would 
be occupied about Sir Brian, and would be sure 
to be putting the children to bed, and, in a word, 
would give him a quarter of an hour of delight¬ 
ful t£te-h-tete with the beautiful Ethel. 

Clive’s disgust was considerable when he came 
to dinner at length, and found Lord Farintosh, 
likewise invited, and sprawling in the drawing¬ 
room. His hopes of a tete-h-tete were over. 
Ethel and. Lady Ann and my lord talked, as all 
people will, about their mutual acquaintance: 
what parties were coming off, who was going to 
marry whom, and so forth. And as the per¬ 
sons about whom they conversed were in their 
own station of life, and belonged to the fash¬ 
ionable world, of which Clive had but a slight 
knowledge, he chose to fancy that his cousin 
was giving herself airs, and to feel sulky and 
Uneasy during their dialogue. 

Miss Newcome had faults of her own, and 
was worldly enough, as perhaps the reader has 
begun to perceive; but in this instance no harm, 
sure, was to be attributed to her. If two gos¬ 
sips in Aunt Honeyman’s parlor had talked over 
the affairs of Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown, Clive 
would not have been angry; but a young man 
of spirit not unfrequently mistakes his vanity 
for independence: and it is certain that nothing 
is more offensive to us of the middle class than 
to hear the names of great folks constantly in¬ 
troduced into conversation. 

So Clive was silent and ate no dinner, to the 
alarm of Martha, who had put him to bed many 
a time, and always had a maternal eye over 
him. When he actually refused currant and 
raspberry tart, and custard, the chef-d’oeuvre of 
Mrs. Honeyman, for which she had seen him 
absolutely cry in his childhood, the good Mar¬ 
tha was alarmed. 

44 Law, Master Clive!” she said, 44 do ’ee eat 
some. Missis made it, you know she did;” 
and she insisted on bringing back the tart to 
him. 

Lady Ann and Ethel laughed at this eager¬ 
ness on the worthy old woman’s part. 44 Do ’ee 
eat some, Clive,” says Ethel, imitating honest 
Mrs. Hicks, who had left the room. 

44 It’s doosid good,” remarked Lord Farin¬ 
tosh. 

44 Then do ’ee eat some more,” said Miss New- 
come : on which the young nobleman, holding 
out his plate, observed with much affability, that 


the cook of the lodgings was really a stunner 
for tarts. 

44 The cook, dear me, it’s not the cook r cries 
Miss Ethel. “Don’t you remember the prin¬ 
cess in the Arabian Nights, who was such a 
stunner for tarts, Lord Farintosh ?” 

Lord Farintosh couldn’t say that he did. 

44 Well, I thought not; but there was a prin¬ 
cess in Arabia or China, or somewhere, who 
made such delicious tarts and custards that no¬ 
body’s could compare with them; and there is 
an old lady in Brighton who has the same won¬ 
derful talent. She is the mistress of this house.” 

44 And she is my aunt, at your lordship’s serv¬ 
ice,” said Mr. Clive, with great dignity. 

44 Upon my honor! did you make ’em, Lady 
Ann ?” asked my lord. I 

44 The Queen of Hearts made tarts!” cried 
out Miss Newcome, rather eagerly, and blush¬ 
ing somewhat. 

44 My good old aunt, Miss Honeyman, made 
this one,” Clive would go on to say. 

44 Mr. Honeyman’s sister, the preacher, you 
know, where we go on Sunday,” Miss Ethel in¬ 
terposed. 

44 The Honeyman pedigree is not a matter Of 
very great importance,” Lady Ann remarked, 
gently. 44 Kuhn, will you have the goodness to 
take away these things? When did you hear 
of Colonel Newcome, Clive?” 

An air of deep bewilderment and perplexity 
had spread over Lord Farintosh’s fine counte¬ 
nance while this talk about pastry had been go¬ 
ing on. The Arabian Princess, the Queen of 
Hearts making tarts, Miss Honeyman? Who 
the deuce were all these ? Such may have been 
his lordship’s doubts and queries. Whatever 
his cogitations were he did not give utterance 
to them, but remained in silence for some time 
as did the rest of the little party. Clive tried 
to think he had asserted his independence by 
showing that he was not ashamed of his old 
aunt; but the doubt may be whether there was 
any necessity for presenting her in this company, 
and whether Mr. Clive had not much better 
have left the tart question alone. 

Ethel evidently thought so: for she talked 
and rattled in the most lively manner with Lord 
Farintosh for the rest of the evening, and scarce¬ 
ly chose to say a word to her cousin. Lady 
Ann was absent with Sir Brian and her chil¬ 
dren for the most part of the time: and thus 
Clive had the pleasure of listening to Miss New- 
come uttering all sorts of odd little paradoxes, 
firing the while sly shots at Mr. Clive, and, in¬ 
deed, making fun of his friends, exhibiting her¬ 
self in not the most agreeable light. Her talk 
only served the more to bewilder Lord Farin¬ 
tosh, who did not understand a tithe of her il¬ 
lusions; for Heaven, which had endowed the 
young Marquis with personal charms, a large 
estate, an ancient title and the pride belonging 
to it, had not supplied his lordship with a great 
quantity of brains, or a very feeling heart. 

Lady Ann came back from the upper regions 
presently with rather a grave face, *nd saying 
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that Sir Brian was not so well this evening, upon 
which the young men rose to depart. My lord 
said he had “ a most delightful dinner and a 
most delightful tart, ’pon his honor,” and was 
the only one of the littlfc company who laughed 
at his own remark. Miss Ethel’s eyes flashed 
scorn at Mr. Clive when that unfortunate sub¬ 
ject was introduced again. 

My lord was going back to London to-mor¬ 
row. Was Miss Newcome going back ? Wouldn’t 
he like to go back in the train with her!—an¬ 
other unlucky observation. Lady Ann said, “ It 
would depend on the state of Sir Brian’s health 
the next morning whether Ethel W’ould return; 
and both of you gentlemen are too young to be 
her escort,” added the kind lady. 

Then she shook hands with Clive, 
as thinking she had said something 
too severe for him. 

Farintosh in the mean time was 
taking leave of Miss Newcome. 

“ Pray, pray,” said his lordship, 

“ don’t throw me over at Lady In- 
nishowan’s. You know I hate balls 
and never go to ’em, except when 
you go. I hate dancing, I do, ’pon 
my honor.” 

“Thank you,” said Miss New- 
come, with a courtesy. 

“ Except with one person—only 
one person, upon my honor. I’ll 
remember and get the invitation 
for your friend. And if you would 
but try that mare, I give you my honor I bred 
her at Codlington. She’s a beauty to look at, 
and as quiet as a lamb.” 

“ I don’t want a horse like a lamb,” replied 
the young lady. 

“Well—she’ll go like blazes now: and over 
timber she’s splendid now. She is, upon my 
honor.” 

“ When I come to Loudon perhaps yon may 
trot her out,” said Miss Ethel, giving him her 
hand and a fine smile. 

Clive came up biting his lips. “ I suppose 
you don’t condescend to ride Bhurtpore any 
more now ?” he said. 

“Poor old Bhurtpore! The children ride 
him now,” said Miss Ethel—giving Clive at the 
same time a dangerous look of her eyes, as 
chough to see if her shot had hit. Then she 
added, “No—he has not been brought up to 
town this year: he is at Newcome, and I like 
him very much ” Perhaps she thought the shot 
had struck too deep. 

But if Clive was hurt he did not show his 
wound. “ You have had him these four years 
—yes, it’s four years since my father broke him 
for you. And you still continue to like him ? 
What a miracle of constancy! You use him 
sometimes in the country—when you have no 
better horse—what a compliment to Bhurtpore!” 

“Nonsense!” Miss Ethel here made Clive 
a sign in her most imperious manner to stay a 
moment when Lord Farintosh had departed. 

But he did not choose to obey this order. 


“ Good-night,” he said, “ before I go I must 
shake hands with my aunt down-stairs.” And 
he was gone, following close upon Lord Fariu- 
tosh, who I dare say thought, “Why the deuce 
can’t he shake hands with his aunt up here?” 
and when Clive entered Miss Honeyman’s back 
parlor, making a bow to the young nobleman, 
my lord went away more perplexed than ever; 
and the next day told friends at White’s wdiat 
uncommonly queer people thoseNewcomes were. 
“I give you my honor there was a fellow at 
Lady Ann’s whom they call Clive, who is a 
painter by trade—his uncle is a preacher—his 
father is a horse-dealer, and his aunt lets lodg¬ 
ings and cooks the dinner.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

EETTTRX8 TO SOkl OLD FKIKNpft. 

The haggard youth burst into my chambers, 
in the Temple, on the veiy next morning, and 
confided to me the story which has been just 
here narrated. When he had concluded it, 
with many ejaculations regarding the heroine 
of the tale, “ I saw her, Sir,” he added, “ walk¬ 
ing with the children and Miss Cann as I drove 
round in the fly to the station—and didn’t even 
bow to her.” 

“Why did you go round by the cliff?” asked 
Clive’s friend. “That is not the way from the 
Steyne Arms to the railroad.” 

“Hang it,” says Clive, turning very red, “I 
wanted to pass just under her windows, and if 
I saw her, not to see her; and that’s what I 
did.” 

“Why did she walk on the cliff?” mused 
Clive’s friend, “at that early hour? Not to 
meet Lord Farintosh, I should think. He never 
gets up before twelve.’ It must have been to 
sec yon. Didn’t you tell her you were going 
away in the morning?” 

“I tell you what she does with me,” continues 
Mr. Clive. “ Sometimes she seems to like me, 
and then she leaves me. Sometimes she is 
quite kind—kind T?he always is—I mean, you 
know, Pen —you know what I mean; and then 
up comes the old Countess, or a young Mar¬ 
quis, or some fellow with a handle to his name, 
and she whistles ine off till the next convenient 
opportunity.” 
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“Women are like that, my ingenuous youth,” 
says Clive’s counselor. 

“ / won’t stand it. I won’t be made a fool 
of!” he continues. 44 She seems to expect every 
body to bow to her, and moves through the world 
with her imperious airs. O how confoundedly 
handsome she is with them! I tell you what. 
I feel inclined to tumble down and feel one of 
her pretty little feet on my neck, and say, There! 
Trample my life out. Make a slave of me. Let 
me get a silver collar and mark 4 Ethel* on it, 
and go through the world with my badge.” 

44 And a blue ribbon for a footman to hold 
you by; and a muzzle to wear in the dog-days. 
Bow! wow!” says Mr. Pendennis. 

(At this noise Mr. Warrington puts his head 
in from the neighboring bedchamber, and shows 
a beard just lathered for shaving. “We arc 
talking sentiment! Go back till you arc want¬ 
ed !” says Mr. Pendennis. Exit he of the soap¬ 
suds.) 

“ Don’t make fun of a fellow,” Clive contin¬ 
ues, laughing ruefully. “Yon see I imtst talk 
about it to somebody. I shall die if I don’t. 
Sometimes, Sir, I rise up in my might and I 
defy her lightning. The sarcastic dodge is the 
best: I have borrowed that from yon, Pen, old 
boy. That puzzles her: that would beat her if 
I could but go on with it. But there comes a 
tone of her sweet voice, a look out of those kill¬ 
ing gray eyes, and all my frame is in a thrill and 
a tremble. When she was engaged to Lord Kcw 
I did battle with the confounded passion—and I 
ran away from it like an honest man, and the 
gods rewarded me with ease of mind after a 
while. But now the thing rages worse than 
ever. Last night, I give you my honor, I heard 
every one of the confonnded hours toll, except 
the last, when I was dreaming of my father, and 
the chamber-maid woke me with a hot water 

j°g” 

44 Did she scald you? What a cruel cham¬ 
ber-maid! I see you have shaven the mus¬ 
taches off.” 

44 Farintosh asked me whether I was going in 
the army,” said Clive, “and she laughed. I 
thought I had best dock them. Oh, I would like 
to cut my head off as well as my hair.” 

44 Have you ever asked her to many you ?” 
asked Clive’s friend. 

44 1 have seen her but five times since my re¬ 
turn from abroad,” the lad went on; 44 there has 
been always somebody by. Who am I ? a paint¬ 
er with five hundred a year for an allowance. 
Isn’t she used to walk upon velvet and dine upon 
silver; and hasn’t she got maVqnises and barons, 
and all sorts of swells, in her train ? I daren’t 
ask her—” 

Here his friend hummed Montrose’s lines— 
44 He either fears his fate too much, or his desert 
is small, who dares not put it to the touch, and 
win or lose it all.” 

44 1 own I dare not ask her. If she were to 
refuse me, I know I should never ask again. 
This isn’t the moment, when all Swelldom is at 
her feet, for me to come forward and say, 


4 Maiden, I have watched thee daily, and I think 
thou lovest me well.* I read that ballad to her 
at Baden, Sir. I drew a picture of the Lord of 
Burleigh wooing the maiden, and asked what 
she would have done ?” 

44 Oh, you did t I thought, when we were at 
Baden, we were so modest that we did not even 
whisper our condition.” 

“A fellow can’t help letting it be seen and 
hinting it,” says Clive, with another blush. 
44 They can read it in our looks fast enough ; 
and what is going on in our minds, hang them! 
I recollect she said, in her grave, cool way, that 
after all the Lord and Lady of Burleigh did not 
seem to have made a veiy good marriage, and 
that the lady would have been much happier in 
marrying one of her own degree.” 

44 That was a very prudent saying for a young 
lady of eighteen,” remarks Clive’s friend. 

“Yes; but it was not an unkind one." Say 
Ethel thought—thought what was the case; and 
being engaged herself, and knowing how friends 
of mine had provided a very pretty little partner 
for me—she is a dear, good little girl, little 
Roscy; and twice as good, Pen, when her moth¬ 
er is away—knowing this and that, I say, sup¬ 
pose Ethel wanted to give me a hint to keep 
quiet, was she not right in the counsel she gave 
me? She is not fit to be a poor man’s wife*. 
Fancy Ethel Newcome going into the kitchen 
and making pies like Aunt Uoneyman!” 

44 The Circassian beauties don’t sell under so 
many thousand purses,” remarked Mr. Penden¬ 
nis. 44 If there’s a beauty in a well-regulated 
Georgian family, they fatten her: they feed her 
with the best Raeahout des Arabes. They give 
her silk robes, and perfumed baths; have her 
taught to play on the dulcimer, and dance and 
sing; and when she is quite perfect, send her 
down to Constantinople for the Sultan’s inspec¬ 
tion. The rest of the family never think of 
grumbling, but eat coarse meat, bathe in the 
river, wear old clothes, and praise Allah for 
their sister's elevation. Bah! Do you suppose 
the Turkish system doesn’t obtain all the world 
over? My poor Clive, this article in the May 
Fair Market is beyond your worship’s price. 
Some things in this world are made for our bet¬ 
ters, young man. Let Dives say grace for his 
dinner, and the dogs and Lazarus be thankful 
for the crumbs. Here comes Warrington, shaven 
and smart ns if he w as going out a-courting.” 

Thus it will be seen, that in his communica¬ 
tion with certain friends who approached nearer 
to his own timo of life, Clive was much more 
eloquent and rhapsodical than in the letter w'hich 
he wrote to his father, regarding his passion for 
Miss Ethel. He celebrated her with pencil and 
pen. He was forever drawring the outline of 
her head, the solemn eyebrow, the nose (that 
wondrous little nose), descending from the 
straight forehead, the short upper lip, and chin 
sweeping in a full curve to the neck, etc., etc., 
etc. A frequenter of his studio might sec a 
whole gallery of Ethels there represented: when 
Mrs. Mackenzie visited that place, and remark- 
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ed one face and figure repeated on a hundred 
canvases and papers, gray, white, and brown, I 
believe she was told that the original was a fa¬ 
mous Roman model* from whom Clive had 
studied a great deal during his residence in 
Italy; on which Mrs. Mack gave it as her opin¬ 
ion that Clive was a sad wicked young fellow. 
The widow thought rather the better of him for 
being a sad wicked young fellow j and as for 
Miss Rosey, she, of course, was of mamma’s way 
of thiuking. Rosey went through the world con¬ 
stantly smiling at whatever occurred. She was 
good-humored through the dreariest long even¬ 
ings at the most stupid parties; sate good-hu¬ 
moredly for hours at Shoolbred’s while mamma 
was making purchases; heard good-humoredly 
those old, old stories of her mother’s day after 
day; bore an hour’s joking or an hour’s scolding 
with equal good-humor; and whatever had been 
the occurrences of her simple day, whether there 
was sunshine or cloudy weather, or flashes of 
lightning and bursts of rain, I fancy Miss Mac¬ 
kenzie slept after them quite undisturbedly, and 
was sure to greet the morrow’s dawn w r ith a 
smile. 

Had Clive become more knowing in his trav¬ 
els, had Love or Experience opened his eyes, 
that they looked so differently now upon objects 
which before used well enough to please them ? 
It is a fact that, until he went abroad, he thought 
widow Mackenzie a dashing, lively, agreeable 
woman: he used to receive her stories about 
Cheltenham, the colonies, the balls at Govern¬ 
ment House, the observations which the bishop 
made, and the peculiar attention of the Chief- 
Justice to Mrs. Major McShane, with the Major’s 
uneasy behavior—all these to hear at one time 
did Clive not ungraciously incline. “ Our friend, 
Mrs. Mack,” the good old Colonel used to say, 
“is a clever woman of the world, and has seen 
a great deal of company.” That story of Sir 
Thomas Sadman dropping a pocket-handker¬ 
chief in his court at Colombo, which the Queen’s 
Advocate O’Goggarty picked up, and on which 
Laura MacS. was embroidered, while the Major 
was absolutely in the w itness-box giving evidence 
against a native servant who had stolen one of 
his cocked-hats—that story always made good 
Thomas Newcome laugh, and Clive used to en¬ 
joy it too, and the widow’s mischievous fun in 
narrating it; and now, behold, one day when 
Mrs. Mackenzie recounted the anecdote in her 
best manner to Messrs. Pendennis and Warring¬ 
ton, and Frederick Bayham, who had been in¬ 
vited to meet Mr. Clive in Fitzroy Square—when 
Mr. Binnie chuckled, when Rosey, as in duty 
bound, looked discomposed, and said “Law r , 
mamma!”—not one sign of good-humor, not one 
ghost of a smile, made its apparition on Clive’s 
dreary face. He painted imaginary portraits 
with a strawberiy stalk; he looked into his wa¬ 
ter-glass as though he would plunge and drown 
there; and Bayham had to remind him that the 
claret-jug was anxious to have another embrace 
from its constant friend, F. B. When Mrs. Mack 
went away distributing smiles, Clive groaned out. 


“ Good Heavens! how that stoiy does bore me!” 
and lapsed into his former moodiness, not giv¬ 
ing so much as a glance to Rosey, whose sweet 
face looked at him kindly for a moment, as she 
followed in the wake of her mamma. 

“The mother’s the woman for my money, # I 
heard F. B. whisper to Warrington. “ Splendid 
figure-head, Sir—magnificent build. Sir, from 
bows to stern—I like ’em of that sort. Thank 
you, Mr. Binnie* I will take a back-hander, as 
Clive don’t seem to drink. The youth, Sir, has 
grown melancholy with his travels; I’m inclined 
to think some noble Roman has stolen the young 
man’s heart. Why did you not send us over a 
picture of the charmer, Clive ? Young Ridley, 
Mr. Binnie, you will be happy to hear, is bidding 
fair to take a distinguished place in the world 
of arts. His picture has been greatly admired; 
and my good friend Mrs. Ridley tells me that 
Lord Todmorden has sent him over an order to 
paint him a couple of pictures at a hundred 
guineas a-piece.” 

“ I should think so. J. J.’s pictures will be 
worth five times a hundred guineas ere five years 
are over,” says Clive. 

“ In that case it wouldn’t be a bad specula¬ 
tion for our friend Sherrick,” remarked F. B., 
“ to purchase a few of the young man’s works. 
I would, only I haven’t the capital to spare. 
Mine has been vested in an Odessa venture, Sir, 
in a large amount of w ild oats, which up to the 
present moment make me no return. But it 
will always be a consolation to me to think that 
I have been the means—the humble means—of 
furthering that deserving young man’s prospects 
in life.” 

“ You, F. B.! and how' ?” we asked. 

“By certain humble contributions of mine 
to the press,” answered Bayham, majestically. 
“Mr. Warrington, the claret happens to stand 
with you; and exercise does it good, Sir. Yes, 
the articles, trifling as they may appear, have 
attracted notice,” continued F. B., sipping his 
wine with great gusto. “They are noticed, 
Pendennis, give me leave to say, by parties who 
don’t value so much the literary or even the 
political part of the ‘Pall-Mall Gazette,* though 
both, I am told by those who read them, are con¬ 
ducted with considerable—consummate ability. 
John Ridley sent a hundred pounds over to his 
father, the other day, who funded it in his son’s 
name. And Ridley told the story to Lord Tod¬ 
morden, w'hen the venerable nobleman congrat¬ 
ulated him on having such a child. I wish F. B. 
had one of the same sort, Sir.” In which sw'eet 
prayer w’e all of us joined with a laugh. 

One of us had told Mrs. Mackenzie (let the 
criminal blush to own that quizzing his fellow- 
creatures used at one time to form part of his 
youthful amusement) that F. B. was the son of 
a gentleman of most ancient family and vast 
landed possessions, and as Bayham was particu¬ 
larly attentive to the widow, and grandiloquent 
in his remarks, she was greatly pleased by his 
politeness, and pronounced him a most distingui 
man—reminding her, indeed, of General Hop- 
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kirk, who commanded in Canada. And she 
bade Rosey sing for Mr. Bayham, who was in a 
rapture at the yonng lady's performances, and 
said no wonder such an accomplished daughter 
came from such a mother, though how such a 
mother could have a daughter of such an age he, 
F. B., was at a loss to understand. Oh, Sir! Mrs. 
Mackenzie was charmed and overcome at this 
novel compliment. Meanwhile the little artless 
Rosey warbled on her pretty ditties. 

“ It is a wonder," growled out Mr. Warring¬ 
ton, “ that that sweet girl can belong to such 
a woman. I don't understand much about 
women, but that one appears to me to be— 
hum!” 

“What, George?” asked Warrington’s friend. 

“Well, an oggling, leering, scheming, artful 
old campaigner,” grumbled the misogynist. “As 
for the little girl, I should like to have her to sing 
to me all night long. Depend upon it she would 
make a much better wife for Clive than that 
fashionable cousin of his he is hankering after. 
I heard him bellowing about her the other day 
in chambers, as I was dressing. What the deuce 
does the boy want with a wife at all?” And 
Rosey’s song being by this time finished, War¬ 
rington went up with a blushing face and abso¬ 
lutely paid a compliment to Miss Mackenzie— 
an almost unheard-of effort on George's part. 

“ I wonder whether it is every young fellow's 
lot,” quoth George, as we trudged home togeth¬ 
er, “ to pawn his heart away to some girl that’s 
not worth the winning? Psha! it’s all mad 
rubbish this sentiment. The women ought not 
to be allowed to interfere with us: married if a 
man must be, a suitable wife should be portion¬ 
ed out to him, and there an end of it. Why 
doesn’t the young man many this girl, and get 
back to his business and paint his pictures? 
Because his father wishes it—and the old Nabob 
yonder, who seems a kindly-disposed, easy-going, 
old Heathen philosopher. Here’s a pretty little 
girl: money I suppose in sufficiency—every thing 
satisfactory, except, I grant you, the campaigner. 
The lad might daub his canvases, christen a child 
a year, and be as happy as any young donkey 
that browses on this common of ours—but he 
must go and hee-haw after a zebra, forsooth! a 
lusus natures is she! I never spoke to a woman 
of fashion, thank my stars—I don’t know the 
nature of the beast; and since I went to our 
race-balls, as a boy, scarcely ever saw one; as I 
don’t frequent operas and parties in London like 
you young flunkies of the aristocracy. I heard 
you talking about this one, I couldn't help it, as 
my door was open, and the young one was 
shouting like a madman. What! does he choose 
to hang on on sufferance and hope to be taken, 
provided Miss can get no better? Do you mean 
to say that is the genteel custom, and that wo¬ 
men in your confounded society do such things 
every day ? Rather than have such a creature 
I would take a savage woman, who should nurse 
my dusky brood; and rather than have a daugh¬ 
ter brought up to the trade I would bring her 
down from the woods and sell her in Virginia.” 


With which burst of indignation our friend’s an¬ 
ger ended for, that night. 

Though Mr. Clive had the felicity to meet his 
cousin Ethel at a party or two in the ensuing 
weeks of the season, every time he perused the 
features of Lady Kew's brass knocker in Queen 
Street, no result came of the visit. At one of 
their meetings in the world Ethel fairly told him 
that her grandmother would not receive him. 
“You know, Clive, I can’t help myself: nor 
would it be proper to make you signs out of the 
window. But you must call for all that: grand¬ 
mamma may become more good-humored: or ifj 
you don’t come, she may suspect I told you not 
to come: and to do battle with her day after day 
is no pleasure, Sir, I assure you. Here is Lord 
Farintosh coming to take me to dance. You 
must not speak to me all the evening, mind that. 
Sir,” and away goes the young lady in a waltz 
with the Marquis. * 

On the same evening—as he was biting his 
nails, or cursing his fate, or wishing to invite 
Lord Farintosh into the neighboring garden of 
Berkeley Square, whence the policeman might 
carry to the station-house the corpse of the sur¬ 
vivor, Lady Kew would bow to him with perfect 
graciousness: on other nights her ladyship would 
pass and no more recognize him than the serv¬ 
ant who opened the door. 

If she was not to see him at her grandmother’s 
house, and was not particularly unhappy at his 
exclusion, why did Miss Newcome encourage 
Mr. Clive so that he should try and see hert 
If Clive could not get into the little house in 
Queen Street, why was Lord Farintosh’s enor¬ 
mous cab-horse looking daily into the first floor 
windows of that street ? Why were little quiet 
dinners made for him, before the opera, before 
going to the play, upon a half dozen occasions, 
when some of the old, old Kew port was brought 
out of the cellar, where cobwebs had gathered 
round it ere Farintosh was born ? The dining¬ 
room was so tiny that not more than five people 
could sit at the little round table, that is, not 
more than Lady Kew and her grand-daughter, 
Miss Crotchet, the late vicar’s daughter, at Kew- 
bury, one of the Miss Toadins, and Captain 
Walleye, or Tommy Henchman, Farintosh’s 
kinsman and admirer, who were of no conse¬ 
quence, or old Fred Tiddler, whose wife was an 
invalid, and who was always ready at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice ? Crackthorpe once went to one 
of these dinners, but that young soldier being a 
frank and high-spirited youth abused the enter¬ 
tainment and declined more of them. “ I tell 
you what I was wanted for,” the Captain told 
his mess and Clive at the Regent’s Park Bar¬ 
racks afterward. “I was expected to go as 
Farintosh’s Groom of the Stole, don’t you know, 
to stand, or if I could sit, in the back seat of the 
box, while His Royal Highness made talk with 
the Beauty; to go out and fetch the carriage, 
and walk down stairs with that d— crooked old 
dowager, that looks as if she usually rode on a 
broomstick, by Jove, or else with that bony, old, 
painted, sheep-faced companion, who’s raddled 
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like an old bell-wether. I think, Newcome, you 
seem to be rather hit by the Belle Cousine—so 
was I last season; so were ever so many of the 
fellows. By Jove, Sir! there’s nothing I know 
more comfortable or inspiritin’ than a younger 
son’s position, when a Marquis cuts in with fif¬ 
teen thousand a year! We fancy we’ve been 
making running, and suddenly we find ourselves 
nowhere. Miss Mary, or Miss Lucy, or Miss 
Ethel, saving your presence, will no more look 
at us, than my dog will look at a bit of bread, 
when I offer her this cutlet. Will you—old wo¬ 
man? no, you old slut, that you won’t!” (to 
Mag, an Isle of Skye terrier, who, in fact, pre¬ 
fers the cutlet, having snuffed disdainfully at the 
bread)—“ that you won’t, no more than any of 
your sex. Why, do you suppose if Jack’s eldest 
brother had been dead—Barebones Belsize they 
u^ed to call him (I don’t believe he was a bad 
fellow, though he was fond of psalm-sihging)— 
do you suppose that Lady Clara would have 
looked at that cock-tail, Barney Newcome? Beg 
your pardon, if he’s your cousin—but a more 
odious little snob I never saw.” 

“I give you up, Barnes,” said Clive, laugh¬ 
ing; “any body may shy at him and I shan’t 
interfere.” 

“I understand, but at nobody else of the 
family. Well, what I mean is, that that old 
woman is enough to spoil any young girl she 
takes in hand. She dries ’em up, and poisons 
’em, Sir; and I was never more glad than when 
I heard that Kew had got out of her old clutches. 
Frank is a fellow that will always be led by some 
woman or another; and Tm only glad it should 
be a good one. They say his mother’s serious, 
and that; bnt why shouldn’t she be ?” continues 
honest Crackthorpc, puffing his cigar with great 
energy. They say the old dowager doesn’t be¬ 
lieve in God nor devil: but she is in such a 
funk to be left in the dark that she howls and 
raises the doosc’s own delight if her candle goes 
out. Toppleton slept next room to her at Gron- 
ingham, and heard her; didn't you, Top?” 

“ Heard her howling like an old cat on the 
tiles,” saj^s Toppleton—“thought she was at first. 
My man told me that she used to fling all sorts 
of things—boot-jacks and things, give you my 
honor—at her maid, and that the woman was all 
over black and blue.” 

“ Capital head that is Newcome has done of 
Jack Belsize!” says Crackthorpe, from out of 
his cigar. 

“And New's too—famous likeness! I say, 
Newcome, if you have ’em printed, the w r hole 
brigade ’ll subscribe. Make your fortune, see 
if you won’t,” cries Toppleton. 

“ He’s such a heavy swell; he don’t want to 
make his fortune,” ejaculates Butts. 

“Butts, old boy, he’ll paint you for nothing, 
and send you to the Exhibition, where some 
widow will fall in love with you; and you shall 
be put as frontispiece for the Book of Beauty, 
by Jove,” cries another military satirist—to 
whom Butts— 

“Yon hold your tongue, you old Saracen’s 


Head; they’re going to have you done on the 
bear’s grease pots. I say, I suppose Jack’s all 
right now. When did he write to you last, 
Cracky?” 

“ He wrote from Palermo—a most jolly letter 
from him and Kew. He hasn’t touched a card 
for nine months; is going to give up play. So 
is Frank, too, grown quite a good boy. So will 
you, too, Butts, you old miscreant, repent of 
your sins, pay your debts, and do something 
handsome for that poor deluded milliner in Al¬ 
bany Street. Jack says Kew’s mother has writ¬ 
ten over to Lord Highgate a beautiful letter— 
and the old l>oy’s relenting, and they’ll come to¬ 
gether again—Jack’s eldest son now, you know. 
Bore for lady Susan only having girls.” 

“Not a bore for Jack, though,”cries another. 
And what a good fellow Jack was; and what a 
trump Kew is; and how famously he stuck by 
him: went to see him in prison and paid him 
out! and what good fellows we all are, in gen¬ 
eral, became the subject of the conversation, 
the latter part of which took place in the smok¬ 
ing-room of the Regent's Park Barracks, then 
occupied by that regiment of Life Guards of 
which Lord Kew and Mr. Belsize had been 
members. Both were still fondly remembered 
by their companions; and it was because Bel¬ 
size had sj»oken very warmly of Clive’s friendli¬ 
ness to him that Jack’s friend, the gallant Crack¬ 
thorpe, had been interested in our hero, and 
found an opportunity of making his acquaint¬ 
ance. 

With these frank and pleasant young men 
Clive soon formed a considerable intimacy: and 
if any of his older and peaceful friends chanced 
to take their afternoon airing in the Park, and 
survey the horsemen there, we might have the 
pleasure of beholding My. Newcome in Rotten 
Row, riding side by side with other dandies, 
who had mustaches blonde or jet, who wore 
flowers in their buttons (themselves being flow¬ 
ers of spring), who rode magnificent thorough¬ 
bred horses, scarcely touching their stirrups with 
the tips of their varnished boots, and who kiss¬ 
ed the most beautiful primrose - colored kid 
gloves to lovely ladies passing them in the 
Ride. Clive drew portraits of half the officers 
of the Life Guards Green; and was appointed 
painter in ordinary to that distinguished corps. 
His likeness of the Colonel would make you die 
with laughing: his picture of the Surgeon was 
voted a master-piece. He drew the men in the 
saddle, in the stable, in their flannel dresses, 
sweeping their flashing swords about, receiving 
lancers repelling infantry, nay, cutting a sheep in 
two, as some of the warriors are known to be able 
to do at one stroke. Detachments of Life Guards¬ 
men made their appearance in Charlotte Street, 
which was not very distant from their barracks; 
the most splendid cabs were seen prancing bc- 
for his door; and curly-whiskered youths, of 
aristocratic appearance, smoking cigars ont of 
his painting-room window. How many times 
did Clive’s next door neighbor, little Mr. Finch, 
the miniature painter, run to peep through his 
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pailor blinds, hoping that a sitter was coming, 
and “a carriage-party” driving up! What 
wrath Mr. Scowlcr, A.R.A., was in, because a 
young hopo’mythumb dandy, who wore gold 
chains, and his collars turned down, should 
spoil the trade, and draw portraits for nothing. 
Why did none of the young men come to 
Scowler? Scowler was obliged to own that 
Mr. Newcome had considerable talent, and a 
good knack at catching a likeness. He could 
not paint a bit, to be sure, but his heads in 
black and white were really tolerable; his 
sketches of horses very vigorous and life-like. 
Mr. Gandish said if Clive would come for three 
or four years into his academy he could make 
something of him. Mr. Smec shook his head, and 
said he was afraid that kind of loose, .desultory 
study, that keeping of aristocratic company, w'as 
any thing but favorable to a young artist—Since, 
who would walk live miles to attend an evening 
party of ever so little a great man 1 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

IN WHICH MR. CHARLES HONEYUAN APPEARS IN AN AMI¬ 
ABLE LIGHT. 

Mr. Frederick Bayham waited at Fitzroy 
Square w'hile Clive was yet talking with his 
friends there, and 
favored that gentle¬ 
man with his com¬ 
pany home to the 
usual smoky re¬ 
freshment. Clive 
always rejoiced in 
F. B.’s society, 
whether he was in 
a sportive mood, or, 
os now', in a solemn 
and didactic vein. 
F. B. had been 
more than ordinar¬ 
ily majestic all the 
evening. “ I dare¬ 
say you find me a 
good deal altered, 
Clive,” he remark¬ 
ed; “I am a good 
deal altered. Since 
that good Samaritan, your kind father, had 
compassion on a poor fellow fallen among 
thieves (though I don’t say, mind you, he was 
much better than his company), F. B. has 
mended some of his wavs. I am trying a 
course of industry, Sir. Bowers, jierhaps nat¬ 
urally great, have been neglected over the wine 
cup and the die. I am beginning to feci my 
way; and my chiefs yonder, who have just 
walked home with their cigars in their mouths, 
and without as much as saying F. B., my hoy, 
shall we go to the Haunt and have a cool lob¬ 
ster and a glass of table-beer—which they cer¬ 
tainly do not consider themselves to be—I say. 
Sir, the Politician and the Literary Critic ” (there 
was a most sarcastic emphasis laid on these 
phrases, characterizing Messrs. Warrington and 
Pendennis) “may find there is a humble con¬ 


tributor to the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ w'hose name, 
maybe, the amateur shall one day reckon even 
higher than their own. Mr. Warrington I do 
not say so much—he is an able man, Sir, an 
able man; but there is that about your exceed¬ 
ingly self-satisfied friend, Mr. Arthur Penden- 
nis, which—well, w'cll—let time show. You 
did not—get the—hem—paper at Borne and 
Naples, I suppose ?” 

“Forbidden by the Inquisition,” says Clive, 
delighted; “and at Naples the king furious 
against it.” 

“I don't wonder they don’t like it at Rome, 
Sir. There’s serious matter in it which may set 
the prelates of a certain church rather in a tre¬ 
mor. You haven’t read—the—ahem—the Pul¬ 
pit Pencilings in the P. M. G.? Slight sketches, 
mental and corporeal, of our chief divines now 
in London—and signed Laud Latimer ?” * ^ 

“I don’t do much in that way,” said Clive. 

“ So much the worse for you, my friend. Not 
that I mean to judge any other fellow' harshly 
—I mean any other fellow'-s/«Mcr harshly—or 
that I mean that those Pulpit Pencilings would 
be likely to do you any great good. But, such 
as they are, they have been productive of bene¬ 
fit. Thank you,-Mar}', my dear, the tap is un¬ 
commonly good, and I drink to your future 
husband’s good health. A glass of good sound 
beer refreshes after all that claret. Well, Sir, 
to return to the Pencilings, pardon my vanity 
in saving, that though Mr. Pendennis laughs at 
them, they have been of essential service to the 
paper. They give it a character, they rally 
round it the respectable classes. They create 
correspondence. I have received many inter¬ 
esting letters, chiefly from females, about the 
Pencilings. Some complain that their favorite 
preachers arc slighted; others applaud because 
the clergymen they sit under are supported by 
F. B. / am Laud Latimer, Sir—though I have 
heard the letters attributed to the Rev. Mr. 
Bunker, and to a Member of Parliament emin¬ 
ent in the religious w orld.” 

“So you arc the famous Laud Latimer?” 
cries Clive, who had, in fact, seen letters sign¬ 
ed by those right reverend names in our paper. 

“Famous is hardly the word. One who 
scoffs at every thing—I need not say I allude to 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis—would have had the 
letters signed—the Beadle of the Parish. He 
calls me the Venerable Beadle sometimes—it 
being, I grieve to say, his wav to deride grave 
snbjects. You wouldn’t suppose now', my young 
Clive, that the same hand which pens the Art 
criticisms, occasionally, when his Highness Pen- 
deunis is lazy, takes a minor Theatre, or turns 
the sportive epigram, or the ephemeral para¬ 
graph, should adopt a grave theme on a Sun¬ 
day, and chronicle the sermons of British Di¬ 
vines? For eighteen consecutive Sunday even¬ 
ings, Clive, in Mrs. Ridley’s front parlor; which 
I now occupy, vice Miss Cann promoted, I have 
written the Pencilings—scarcely allowing a drop 
of refreshment, except under extreme exhaus¬ 
tion, to pass my lips. Pendennis laughs at the 
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Pencilings. He wants to stop them; and says 
they bore the public. I don’t want to think a 
man is jealous, who was himself the cause of 
my engagement at the P. M. G.—perhaps my 
powers were not developed then.” 

“ Pen thinks he writes better now than when 
he began,” remarked Clive; “ I have heard him 
say so.” 

“His opinion of his own writings is high, 
whatever their date. Mine, Sir, are only just 
coming into notice. They begin to know F. B., 
Sir, in the sacred edifices of this metropolitan 
city. I saw the Bishop of London looking at 
me last Sunday week, and am sure his Chaplain 
Whispered him, “It’s Mr. Bayham, my lord, 
nephew of your lordship’s right reverend broth¬ 
er, the Lord Bishop of Bullocksmithy. And 
last Sunday being at church—at Saint Mungo 
the Martyr’s, Rev. S. Sawders—by Wednesday 
I got in a female hand—Mrs. Sawders’s, no 
doubt—the biography of the Incumbent of St. 
Mungo; an account of his early virtues; a copy 
of his poems; and a hint that he was the gentle¬ 
man destined for the vacant Deanery. 

“ Ridley is not the only man I have helped 
in this world,” F. B. continued. “Perhaps I 
should blush to own it—I do blush: but I feel 
the ties of early acquaintance, and I own that I 
have puffed your uncle, Charles Honeyman, 
most tremendously. It was partly for the sake 
of the Ridleys and the tick he owes ’em: partly 
for old times* sake. Sir, are you aware that 
things are greatly changed with Charles Honey- 
man, and that the poor F. B. has very likely 
made his fortune ?” 

“ I am delighted to hear it,” cried Clive, “ and 
how, F. B., have you wrought this miracle ?” 

“By common sense and enterprise, lad—by 
a knowledge of the world and a benevolent dis¬ 
position. You’ll see Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel 
bears a very different aspect now. That mis¬ 
creant Sherrick owns that he owes me a turn, 
and has sent me a few dozen of wine—without 
any stamped paper on my part in return as an 


acknowledgment of my service. It chanced. 
Sir, soon after your departure for Italy, that 
going to his private residence respecting a little 
bill to which a heedless friend had put his hand, 
Sherrick invited me to partake of tea in the 
bosom of his family. I was thirsty—having 
walked in from Jack Straw’s Castle at Hemp¬ 
stead, where poor Kiteley and I had been taking a 
chop—and accepted the proffered entertainment. 
The ladies of the family gave us music after the 
domestic muffin—and then, Sir, a great idea 
occurred to me. You know bow magnificently 
Miss Sherrick and the mother sing? They 
sang Mozart, Sir. Why, I asked of Sherrick, 
should those ladies who sing Mozart to a piano, 
not sing Handel to an organ ?” 

“ Dash it, you don’t mean a hurdy-gurdy ?” 

“ Sherrick,” says I, “you are no better than a 
Heathen ignoramus. I mean, why shouldn’t 
they sing Handel’s Church Music, and Church 
Music in general, in Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel ? 
Behind the screen up in the organ loft, what’s 
to prevent ’em ? by Jingo! Your singing-boys 
have gone to the Cave of Harmony; you and 
your choir have split—why should not these 
ladies lead it? He caught at the idea. Yon 
never heard the chants more finely given—and 
they would be better still if the congregation 
would but bold their confounded tongues. It 
was an excellent though a harmless dodge, Sir: 
and drew immensely, to speak profanely. They 
dress the part, Sir, to admiration—a sort of 
nun-like costume they come in: Mrs. Sherrick 
has the soul of an artist still—by Jove, Sir, 
when they have once smelt the lamps, the love 
of the trade never leaves ’em. The ladies 
actually practiced by moonlight in the Chapel, 
and came over to Honeyman’s to an oyster 
afterward. The thing took, Sir. People began 
to take box—seats I mean, again; and Charles 
Honeyman, easy in his mind through your noble 
father’s generosity, perhaps inspirited by return¬ 
ing good fortune, has been preaching more elo¬ 
quently than ever. He took some lessons of 
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Hosier, of the Haymarket, Sir. His sermons 
are old, I believe; but so to speak, he has got 
them up with new scenery, dresses, and effects, 
Sir. They hare flowers, Sir, about the buildin’ 
—pious ladies are supposed to provide ’em, but, 
entrt nous , Sherrick contracts for them with 
Nathan, or some one in Covent Garden. And 
—don’t tell this now, upon your honor!” 

“Tell what, F. B. ?” asks Clive. 

“ I got up a persecution against your uncle 
for Popish practices: summoned a meetin’ at 
the Running Footman, in Bolingbroke Street. 
Billings, the butterman ; Sharwood, the turner 
and blacking maker; and the Honorable Phe- 
liin O’Curragh, Lord Scullabogue’s son, made 
speeches. Two or three respectable families 
(vour aunt, Mrs. What-d’you-call-’em New- 
come, among the number) quitted the Chapel 
in disgust—I wrote an article of controversial 
biography in the P; M. G.; set the business 
going in the daily press; and the thing was 
done. Sir. That property is a paying one to 
the Incumbent, and to Sherrick over him. 
Charles’s affairs are getting all right, Sir. He 
never had the pluck to owe much, and if it 
be a sin to have wiped his slate clean, satisfied 
hU creditors, and made Charles easy—upon my 
conscience, I must confess that F. B. has done 
it. I hope I may never do any thing worse in 
this life, Clive. It ain’t bad to see him doing 
the martyr, Sir: Sebastian riddled with paper 
pellets; Bartholomew on a cold gridiron. Here 
comes the lobster. Upon my word, Mary, a 
finer fish I’ve seldom seen.” 

Now surely this account of his uncle’s affairs 
and prosperity was enough to send Clive to 
Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel, and it was not be¬ 
cause Miss Ethel had said that she and Lady 
Kew went there, that Clive was induced to go 
there too ? He attended punctually on the next 
Sunday, and in the Incumbent’s pew, whither 
the pew woman conducted him, sate Mr. Sher¬ 
rick in great gravity, with large gold pins, who 
handed him at the anthem, a large, new, gilt 
hymn-book. 

An odour of millefleurs rustled by them as 
Charles Honeyman, accompanied by his eccle¬ 
siastical valet, passed the pew from the vestry, 
and took his place at the desk. Formerly he 
used to wear a flaunting scarf over his surplice, 
which was very wide and full; and Clive re¬ 
membered when as a boy he entered the sacred 
robing-room, how his uncle used to pat and puff 
out the scarf and the sleeves of his vestment, 
arrange the natty curl on his forehead, and take 
his place, a fine example of florid church decora¬ 
tion. Now the scarf was trimmed down to be 
as narrow as your neckcloth, and hung loose 
and straight over the back: the ephod was cut 
straight and as close and short as might be—I 
irelieve there was a little trimming of lace to 
the narrow sleeves, and a slight arabesque of 
tape, or other substance, round the edge of the 
surplice. As for the curl on the forehead, it 
was no more visible than the Maypole in the 
Strand, or the Cross at Charing. Honeyman’s 


hair was parted down the middle, short in front, 
and curling delicately round his ears and the 
back of his head. He read the service in a 
swift manner, and with a gentle twang. When 
the music began, he stood with head on one 



side, and two slim fingers on the book, as com¬ 
posed as a statue in a mediaeval niche. It was 
fine to hear Sherrick, who had an uncommonly 
good voice, join in the musical parts of the 
service. The produce of the market-gardener 
decorated the church here and there; and the 
impresario of the establishment, having picked 
up a Flemish painted window from old Moss in 
Wardour Street, had placed it in his chapel. 
Labels of faint green and gold, with long Gothic 
letters painted thereon, meandered over the 
organ-loft and galleries, and strove to give as 
mediseval a look to Lady Whittlesea’s as the 
place was capable of assuming. 

In the sermon Charles dropped the twang 
with the surplice, and the priest gave way to 
the preacher. He preached short, stirring dis¬ 
courses on the subjects of the day. It happened 
that a noble young Prince, the hope of a nation, 
and heir of a royal house, had just then died by 
a sudden accident. Absolom, the son of David, 
furnished Honeyman with a parallel. He drew 
a picture of the two deaths, of the grief of kings, 
of the fate that is superior to them. It was, 
indeed, a stirring discourse, and caused thrills 
through the crowd to whom Charles imparted 
it. “ Famous, ain’t it ?” says Sherrick, giving 
Clive a hand when the rite was over. “ How 
he’s come out, hasn’t he ? Didn’t think he had 
it in him.” Sherrick seemed to have become 
of late impressed with the splendor of Charles’s 
talents, and spoke of him—was it not disrespect¬ 
ful ?—as a manager would of a successful trage¬ 
dian. Let us pardon Sherrick : he had been in 
the theatrical way. “ That Irishman was no go 
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at all,” he whispered to Mr. Newcome, “ got rid 
of him—let’s see, at Michaelmas.” 

On account of Clive’s tender years and nat¬ 
ural levity, a little inattention may be allowed 
to the youth, who certainly looked about him 
very eagerly during the service. The house 
was filled by the ornamental classes, the bon¬ 
nets of the newest Parisian fashion. Away in 
a darkling corner, under the organ, sate a squad 
of footmen. Surely that powdered one in 
livery wore Lady Kew’s colors ? So Clive look¬ 
ed under all the bonnets, and presently spied 
old Lady Kew’s face, as grim and yellow as 
her brass knocker, and by it Ethel’s beauteous 
countenance. He dashed out of church when 
the congregation rose to depart. “ Stop and 
see Honeyman, won’t you?” asked Sherrick, 
Surprised. 

“"Fes, yes; come back again,” said Clive, 
and was gone. 

He kept his word, and returned presently. 
The young Marquis and an elderly lady were 
in Lady Kew’s company. Clive had passed 
close under Lady Kew’s venerable Roman nose 
without causing that organ to bow in ever so 
slight a degree toward the ground. Ethel had 
recognized him with a smile and a nod. My 


lord was whispering one of his noble pleas&ntrii 
in her car. She laughed at the speech or tl 
speaker. The steps of a fine belozenged ca 
riage were let down with a bang. The Yelki 
One had jumped up behind it, by the side < 
his brother Giant Canaiy. Lady Kew’s equ 
page had disappeared, and Mrs. Canterton’s wj 
stopping the way. 

Clive returned to the chapel by the litti 
door near to the Vestiarium. All the congn 
gation had poured out by this time. Only m 
ladies iveye standing near the pulpit; and $hej 
rick, with his hands rattling his money in h 
pockets, was pacing up and down the aisle. 

44 Capital house, Mr. Newcome, wasn’t it ? 
counted no less than fourteen nobs. The Prii 
cess of Moncontour and her hnsband, I suj 
pose, that chap with the beard, who yawns s 
during the sermon. I’m blessed, if I didn 
think he’d have yawned his head off. Counts 
of Kew, and her daughter; Countess of Captei 
ton, and the Honorable Miss Fetlock—no, Lad 
Fetlock. A Countess’s daughter is a lady, I’i 
dashed if she ain’t. Lady Glenlivat and hi 
sons; the most noble the Marquis of Farintosl 
and Lord Enry Roy; that makes seven—n< 
nine—with the Prince and Princess. Julia 
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Ht dear, you came out like a good un to-day. 
Itrcr heard you in finer voice. Remember 
ir. Clive Newcome ?” 

Mr. Clive made bows to the ladies, who ac¬ 
knowledged him by graceful courtesies. Miss 
derrick was always looking to the vestry-door. 

How’s the old Colonel ? The best feller— 
ncuse my calling him a feller—but he is, and 
i good one too. I went to see Mr. Binnie, my 
ither tenant. He looks a little yellow about 
the gills, Mr. Binnie. Very proud woman that 
* who lives with him—uncommon haughty. 
flThcn will you come down and take your mut¬ 
ton in the Regent’s Park, Mr. Clive. There’s 
tolerable good wine down there. Our 
mrerend gent drops in and takes a glass, don’t 
u\ Missis?” 

u We shall be most ’appy to see Mr. Newcome, 
Fm sure,” says the handsome and good-natured 
Mrs. Sherrick. “Won’t we, Julia?” 

‘ Oh, certainly,” says Julia, who seems rather 
aUent. And behold at this moment the rever¬ 
end gent enters from the vestry. Both the la¬ 
dies ran toward him, holding forth they: hands. 

“Oh, Mr. Honeyman! What a sermon 1 
Me and Julia cried so up in the organ-loft; we 
thought you would have heard us. Didn’t we, 
Julia?” 

“Oh, yes,” says Julia, whose hand the pastor 
» now pressing. 

“When you described the young man, I 
ought of my poor boy, didn’t 1, Julia,” cries 
e mother, ».iui lean streaming down her face. 
“ We had a loss more than ten years ago,” 
whispers Sherrick to Clive gravely. “ And she’s 
always thinking of it. Women are so.” 

Clive was touched and pleased by this ex¬ 
hibition of kind feeling. 

“You know his mother was an Absolon,” the 
wife continues, pointing to her husband. 
"Most respectable diamond merchants in—” 
“Hold your tongne, Betsy, and leave my poor 
mother alone; do now,” says Mr. Sherrick, 
( k> r kly. Clive is in his uncle’s fond embrace by 
time, who rebukes him for not having called 
in Walpole Street 

“ Now, when will you two gents come up to 
a? shop to *ave a family dinner ?” asks Sherrick. 

“Ah, Mr. Newcome, do come,” says Julia, in 
her deep rich voice, looking up to him with her 
black eyes. And if Clive had been a vain 
fellow like some folks, who knows but he might 
bare thought he had made an impression on the 
handsome Julia? 

“ Thursday, now make it Thursday, if Mr. 
H. is disengaged. Come along, girls, for the 
Ales bites the ponies when they’re a-standing 
^ and makes ’em mad this weather. Any 
thing you like for dinner ? Cut of salmon and 
cucumber ? N<k pickled salmon’s best this 
weather.” 

“ Whatever you give me, you know Tm thank- 
says Honeyman, in a sweet, sad voice, to 
the two ladies, who were standing looking at 
him, the mother’s hand clasped in the daugh¬ 
ter’s. 
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“ Should you like that Mendelssohn for the 
Sunday after next? Julia sings it splendid. 

“ No I don’t, Ma.” 

“Yon do, dear! She’s a good, good dear, 
Mr. H., that’s what she is.” 

“You must not call—a—him, in that way. 
Don't say Mr. H., Ma,” says Julia. 

“CaU me what yon please!” says Charles, 
with the most heart-rending simplicity; and 
Mrs. Sherrick straightway kisses her daughter. 
Sherrick meanwhile has been pointing out the 
improvement of the chapel to Clive (which now 
has indeed a look of the Gothic HaU at Rosher- 
ville), and has confided to him the sum for which 
he screwed the painted window out of old Moss. 
“ When he come to see it up in this place, Sir, 
the old man was mad, I give yon my word! 
His son ain’t no good: says he knows yon. He’s 
such a screw, that chap, that he’ll overreach him¬ 
self, mark my words. At least, he'll never die 
rich. Did you ever hear of me screwing? No, 
I spend my money like a man. How those girls 
are a-goin* on about their music with Honey¬ 
man. I don’t let ’em sing in the evening, or him 
do duty more than once a day; and you can 
calc’late how the music draws, because in the 
evenin’ they’re ain't half the number of people 
here. Rev. Mr. Journyman does the duty now 
—quiet Hoxford man—ill, I suppose, this morn¬ 
ing. H. sits in his pew, where he was; and 
coughs, that’s to say, I told him to cough. The 
women like a consumptive parson, Sir. Come, 
gals!” 

Clive went to his uncle’s lodgings, and was re¬ 
ceived by Mr. and Mrs. Ridley with great glee 
and kindness. Both of those good people had 
made it a point to pay their duty to Mr. Clive 
immediately on his return to England, and thank 
him over and over again for his kindness to John 
James. Never, never would they forget his good¬ 
ness, and the Colonel's, they were sure. A cake, 
a heap of biscuits, a pyramid of jams, six frix- 
zling hot mutton chops, and four kinds of wine, 
came bustling up to Mr. Honeyman's room 
twenty minutes after Clive had entered it—as a 
token of the Ridleys’ affection for him. 

Clive remarked, with a smile, the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette” upon a side-table, and in the chimney- 
glass almost as many cards as in the time of 
Honeyman’s early prosperity. That he and his 
ancle should bo very intimate together, was 
impossible, from the nature of the two men; 
Clive being frank, clear-sighted, and imperious; 
Charles, timid, vain, and double-faced, conseious 
that he was a hnmbug, and that most people 
found him out, so that he would quiver and tom 
away, and be more afraid of young Clive and his 
direct straightforward way, than of many older 
men. Then there was the sense of the money 
transactions between him and the Colonel, which 
made Charles Honeyman doubly uneasy. In 
fine, they did not like each other; bat as he is 
a connection of the most respectable Newcome 
family, surely be is entitled to a page or two in 
these their memoirs. 

Thursday came, and with it Mr. Sherrick’s 
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entertainment, to which also Mr. Binnie and 
his party had been invited to meet Colonel 
Newcome’s 6on. Uncle James and Rosey 
brought Clive in their carriage; Mrs. Macken¬ 
zie sent a headache as an apology. She chose 
to treat Uncle James’s landlord with a great 
deal of hauteur, and to be angiy with her bro¬ 
ther for visiting such a person. “ In fact, yon 
see how fond I must be of dear little Rosey, 
Clive, that I put up with all mamma’s tantrums 
for her sake,” remarks Mr. Binnie. 

“ Oh, uncle!” says little Rosey, and the old 
gentleman stopped her remonstrances with a 
kiss. 

“Yes,” says he, “your mother doe* have tan¬ 
trums, Miss; and though you never complain, 
there’s no reason why I shouldn’t. You will 
not tell on me” (it was “Oh, unde!” again); 
“ and Clive won’t, I am sure. This little thing, 
Sir,” James went on, holding Nosey’s pretty 
little hand and looking fondly in her pretty 
little face, “ is her old uncle’s only comfort in 
life. I wish I had her out to India to me, and 
never come back to this great dreary town of 
yours. But I was tempted home by Tom New- 
come ; and I’m too old to go back. Sir. Where 
the stick falls let it lie. Rosey would have been 
whisked out of my house, in India, in a month 
after I had her there. Some young fellow would 
have taken her away from me; and now she has 
promised never to leave her old Unde Jmm, 
hasn’t she ?” 

“ No, never, uncle,’* said Roaey. 

“ We don’t want to fall in hfi,di«l|Afld? 
We don’t want to be breaking tike 

some young folks, and dancing attendance at 
balls night after night, and capering about in the 
Park to see if we can get a glimpse of the be¬ 
loved object, eh, Rosey?” I 

Rosey blushed. It was evident that she and 
Uncle James both knew of Clive’s love affair. 
In fact, the front seat and back seat of the car¬ 
riage both blushed. And as for the secret, why 
Mrs. Mackenzie and Mrs. Hobson had talked it 
a hundred times over. 

“This little Rosey, Sir, has promised to take 
care of me on this side of Styx,” continued Un¬ 
cle James; “ and if she could but be left alone, 
and to do it without mamma—there, I won’t say 
a word more against her—we should get on none 
the worse.” 

“ Uncle James, I must make a picture of you, 
for Rosey,” said' Clive, good-humoredly. And 
Rosey 6aid, “ Oh, thank you, Clive,” and held 
out that pretty little hand, and looked so sweet 
and kind and happy, that Clive could not but be 
charmed at the sight of so much innocence and 
candor. 

“ Quasty peecoly Rosiny,” says James, in a 
fine Scotch Italian, “ c la pin bella, la pin cara, 
rsgazza ma la mawdry e il diav—” 

“Don’t, uncle!” cried Rosey, again; and 
Clive Lmghfed at Uncle James’s wonderful out¬ 
break in a foreign tongue. 

“Eh! I thought ye didn’t know a word of 
the sweet language, Rosey! It’s just the Len- 



guy Toscawny in Bocky Romawny 
to tiy in compliment to this young monEey i 
has seen- the world.” And by this thw* &j 
John’s Wood was reached; and Mr. Sherri 
handsome villa, ^at the door of which the thl 
beheld the Reverend Charles Honeynum si 
ping out of a neat brougham. 

The drawing-room contained 
of Mrs. Sherrick when she was in the thc;.r - 
line, Smee’8 portrait of her, which was 
half handsome enough for my Betsy, 8b t r 
said indignantly, the print of her in 
with her signature as Elizabeth Fol 
in truth, a fine specimen of calligra 
timonial presented to her on the 
the triumphal season of 18—, at D] 
her ever-grateful friend, Adolphus 
Lessee, who, of course, went to la! 
next year, and other Thespian eml 
Clive remarked, with not a little 
that the drawing-room tables were n< 
with a number of those books which 
at Madame do Moncontour’s, and m 
and German ecclesiastical gimcracks, 
familiar to numberless readers of 
were the lives of St. Botibol of Isli 
St. Willibald of Bareacres; with 
those confessors. Then there was 
of Margery Dawe, Virgin and 
sweet donble-i 

nniimd vug* 

tfcetee&aalen 

Loagtap, «dlw# l 
Prayen; IIMh f 

a prefece i 

C. H. The Rev. Charles Hone 
mons, delivered at Lady Whittlesea’s rdiap 
Poems of Early Days, by Charles Hotisymi 
A.M. The Life of good Dame WhittIfcsti, 
do. do. Yes, Charles had come out iddse 1 
erary line; and there in a basket was a atrip 
Berlin work, of the very same Gothic patte 
which Madame de Moncontour was Wtavil 
and which you afterward saw round the pul 
of Charles’s chapel. Rosey was welcomed ttv 
kindly by the kind ladies; Mid as the gentlein 
sat over their wine after dinner in the sumni 
evening, Clive beheld Rosey and Jnlia pacii 
up and down the lawn, Miss Julia’s arm roui 
her little friend’s waist: he thought they wort 
make a pretty little picture. 

“ My girl ain’t a bad one to look at, Is she 
said the pleased father. “ A fellow might l<x 
far enough, and see not prettier than the 
two.” 

Charles sighed ont that there was a Germi 
print, the Two Leonoras, which put him I 
mind of their various styles of beauty. 

“I wish I could paitt ther^” said Clive. 

“And why not, Sir?” asks his host. “Ij 
me give yon your first commission now, M 
Clive; I would’nt mind paying a good bit for 
picture of my Julia. I forget how much 01 
Smee got for Betsyty the old humbug!’’ 

Clive said it was not the will, bat the po w< 
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that was deficient He sncceeded with men, 
bat the ladies were too much for him as yet 
“ Those you've done up at Albany Street 
Barracks are famous: I’ve seen ’em,” said Mr. 
Sherrick; and remarking that his guest looked 
rather surprised at the idea of his being in such 
ootnp&nv, Sherrick said, “ What, you think they 
aie too great swells for me ? Law bless you, I 
often go there. I’ve business with several of 
’eas; had with Captain Belsize, with the Earl 
eft Row, who’s every inch the gentleman-—one 
fftnature’s aristocracy, and paid np like a man. 
Qke Earl and me has had many dealings to- 
#pher.” 

ffj&oneyman smiled faintly, and nobody oom- 

S £ng with Mr. Sherrick’s boisterous entreaties 
firink more, the gentlemen quitted the din- 
MM-table, which had been served in a style of 
pfiBdigious splendor, and went to the drawing- 
Am for a little music. 

‘This was all of the gravest and best kind; so 
gttve indeed, that James Binnie might be heard 
hi a corner giving an accompaniment of little 
Iftfcres to the singers and the piano. But Rosey 
MB delighted with the performance, and Sher¬ 
ri* remarked to Clive, “That’s a good gal, that 
*5 I like that gal; she ain't jealous of Julia 
COtting her out in the music, but listens as 
yfeased as any one. She’s a sweet little pipe 
•f her own, too. Miss Mackenzie, if ever you 
She to go to the opera, send a word either to 
•y West End or my City office. I’ve boxes 
•very week, and you’re welcome to any thing I 
can give you.” 

So all agreed that the evening had been a 
very pleasant one; and they of Fitzroy Square 
returned home talking in a most comfortable 
friendly way—that is, two of them, for Uncle 
James fell asleep again, taking possession of the 
hack seat; and Clive and Rosey prattled to¬ 
gether. He had offered to try and take all the 
young ladies’ likenesses. “ You know what a 
failure the last was, Rosey?”—he had very 
nearly said “ dear Rosey.” 

“Yes, but Miss Sherrick is so handsome, that 
you will succeed better with her than with my 
round face, Mr. Newcome.” 

“Mr. Whatf ” cries Clive. 

“Well, Clive, then,” says Rosey, in a little 
voice. 

He sought for a little hand which was not 
very far away. “ You know we are like brother 
and sister, dear Rosey?” he said this time. 

“Yes,” said she, and gave a little pressure of 
the hand. And then Uncle James woke np; 
and it seemed as if the whole drive didn’t occu¬ 
py a minute, and they shook hands very very 
kindly at the door of Fitzroy Square. 

Clive made a famous likeness of Miss Sher- 
ffck) with which Mr. Sherrick was delighted, 
and so was Mr. Honeyman, who happened to 
call upon his nephew once or twice when the 
ladies happened to he sitting. When CUve pro- 
Pwad to the Rev. Charles Honeyman to take 
& head off; and made an excellent likeness in 
of his uncle—that one in fact, from which 


the print was taken, which yon may see any day 
at Hogarth's, in the Haymarket, along with a 
whole regiment of British divines. Charles be¬ 
came so friendly, that he was constantly coming 
to Charlotte Street, once or twice a week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sherrick came to look at the 
drawing, and were charmed with it; and when 
Rosey was sitting, they came to see her portrait, 
which again was not quite so successful. One 
Monday, the Sherricks and Honeyman too hap¬ 
pened to call to see the picture of Rosey, who 
trotted over with her uncle to Clive's studio, 
and they all had a great laugh at a paragraph 
in the “Pall Mall Gazette,” evidently from F. 
B.’s hand, to the following effect: 

“ Conveksion ix High Life.—A foreign 
nobleman of princely rank, who has married an 
English lady, and has resided among ns for 
some time, is likely, we hear and trust, to join 
the English Church. The Prince de M—n- 
c—nt—r has been a constant attendant at Lady 
Whittlesea’s chapel, of which the Rev. C. Honey¬ 
man is the eloquent incumbent; and it is said 
this sound and talented divine haa been the 
means of awakening the prince to a sense of 
the erroneous doctrines in which he has been 
bred. His ancestors were Protestant, and fought 
by the side of Heniy IV. at Ivry. In Louis 
XlV.’s time they adopted the religion of that 
persecuting monarch. We sincerely trust that 
the present heir of die house of Ivry will see fit 
to return to the creed which his forefathers so 
unfortunately abjured.” 

The ladies received this news with perfect 
gravity; and Charles uttered a meek wish that 
it might prove true. As they went away, they 
offered more hospitalities to Clive and Mr. Bin¬ 
nie and his niece. They liked the music, would 
they not come and hear it again ? 

When they had departed with Mr. Honey¬ 
man, Clive could not help saying to Unde 
James, “ Why are those people always coming 
here; praising me; and asking me to dinner? Do 
you know, I can't help thinking that they rather 
want me as a pretender for Miss Sherrick?” 

Binnie burst into aloud guffaw, and cried out, 

“ O vanitas vanitawtum!” Rosa laughed too. 

“ I don’t think it any joke at all,” said Clive. 

“Why, yon stupid lad, don’t you see it is 
Charles Honeyman the girl’s in love with?” 
cried Uncle James. “ Rosey saw it in the very 
first instant we entered their drawing-roem three 
weeks ago.” 1 

“Indeed, and how?” asked Clive. 

“By—by the way she looked at him,” said 
little Rosey. y 


THE LADY’S REVENGE. 

Y OUNG, beautiful, accomplished, and even 
learned, was Miss Amarynth St. Quillotte, 
when she was deserted by her lover and affi¬ 
anced husband, Mr. Emerond, the celebrated 
philosopher and fbrt esprit of my^aeng days. 
Above all, she was amazingly rich, he? father 
having been a West Indian planter in the days 
when West Indian and wealth were terms syn* 
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onoymous. The young girl had been sent over 
to England by her guardians in her fourteenth 
year, soon after becoming an orphan; and at 
twenty-one, beautiful and an heiress, was worth, 
one would hare supposed, the constancy of any 
man. Mr. Emerond thought differently, how¬ 
ever ; and after four years' assiduous courtship, 
took the liberty of changing his mind. He ran 
away with a silly young girl from a boarding- 
school, without a pocket-piece even to her for¬ 
tune; and in a farewell letter to his deceived 
mistress, coolly told her he found, that within 
his breast which forbade him to be the slave of 
any woman. And the worst of it was, he had 
taught Amaiynth to love—and need I say what 
Love is, when he dwells in the heart of an ar¬ 
dent young West Indian ? In truth, it is more 
fervent and fatal in its consequences than cold¬ 
er minds can well imagine. When this love 
was slighted, repulsed, returned on the hands 
of her who had bestowed her entire heart on 
the faithless Emerond, there was a storm of 
passion kindled not easily allayed nor brought 
within the limits of reason.. “ Am I so ugly, 
then ?” soliloquized the discarded beauty, look¬ 
ing in her mirror. The image reflected might, 
it is true, have been more serene, but, in its 
own peculiar style, could scarce have been more 
rare in its loveliness. A smooth olive skin, be¬ 
neath whose deep hue burned in the velvet 
cheeks crimson roses; eyes large, dark, soft, 
and yet glowing; hair long, flowing, silken, by 
the side of whose jetty luxuriance the raven's 
plumage would have looked brown; a form 
slight, elegant, and tliorough-bred; a mixture 
of Spanish and quadroon gracefulness; teeth— 
but there, I have no more hackneyed smiles at 
hand; pearls will not suffice; ivory grows yel¬ 
low in remembrance of those bright, regular, 
dazzling teeth, which lighted the full crimson 
mouth, as it were, with a sunbeam. “Am I 
ugly ?” The mirror said No-—and it was broken 
to pieces by the impetuous bereaved girl. 

“ Of what use is beauty, when a pale skin, 
yellow hair, and lack-lustre eyes has robbed me 
of all that life held most dear? Oh, Emerond! 
my girlhood's idol, my womanhood’s pride; come 
back, yes, come back, I will forgive all, I will.’* 
And poor Miss St. Quillotte woke up from her 
frantic apostrophes to find herself alone, the 
mirror in shatters, the room in confusion, her 
brain excited almost to madness, her bosom 
overcharged with grief to danger of suffocation. 
Her maid proposed to send for a physician, and 
was threatened with discharge for the sugges¬ 
tion. “ Expose my wretchedness," said Ama¬ 
iynth, “ to the eyes of the prying world ? Get 
me some opium and leave me." She was obey¬ 
ed in her last command; and for the first, Mrs. 
Abigail mixed a weak solution calculated to 
soothe but not to destroy. Miss St. Quillotte, 
however, slept not, but passed the night in 
meditation. She must be revenged—that she 
had determined on; her Creole blood demand¬ 
ed it. But how? To visit the guilty man 
with poison or a dagger was not exastly the 


r 
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sort of revenge; to kill herself would be fudp^ 
inasmuch as she might not be able, in that cfi^ 
to ascertain how he bore the blow. No, 
must wring his heart living; she must pijH 
how little she felt the stroke which in reajm 
had crushed her ardent and haughty spiri£fe 
the ground. She would many. True, m 
Emerond's was the only offer she had ever fit 
ceived. For him she had spurned, trampledffikl 
all suitors, treated all mankind, for his 
with such disdain, that her reported shrewffi- 
ness became indeed “a scarecrow to her bd§t 
ty;" but 8till she supposed that she could attfit 
somebody , no matter who—at least her mo|gjy 
would. Ah, there was indeed the rub. 
up liberty, wealth, liberty of thought even, 
haps, and all to a man whom, be he whalfil 
might, she must loathe—for the veiy namoftf 
man had suddenly become detestable. No, jto» 
possible! yet marry she must and would, 
die Miss St Quillotte, and bequeath her wejpfa 
to hospitals, parrots, and monkeys! There pan 
no purer light shed on that rebellious souk po 
thoughts of gentle ministeringB, holy charijtm, 
pious sympathies, of drying the mourner's t£jm 
or wiping the brow of sickness and pain. Jffifce 
frightful picture of an old maid, which flittcffii* 
the darkness of her overwrought imagina(foft, 
was that of a splenetic being wallowing in qpfli 
and scandal, pampering overfed dogs and fRta, 
sneered at by her acquaintance, reviled by bar 
enemies. “I can never come to that," she re¬ 
sumed, as this horrible portrait rose before her 
eyes. “ He shall not have that gratification. I 
will have a husband, but he shall be my tool, 
my slave; he shall be an image set up to sus¬ 
tain my dignity before the world, and he shall 
be obedient. Never, never can I love and hon¬ 
or any man after such treatment as I havf % ex> 
perienced, never shall any man love me mqre— 
if man's love can indeed be any thing but men 
pretense.” 

Now this kind of scheme was all veiy wall in 
theory, but practically it was extremely difficult 
of execution, setting delicacy aside. If Ama¬ 
iynth really intended to reverse the general cus¬ 
tom and propose to some gentleman, still the 
kind of proposal which only she would agree to, 
that of entire control over her husband's opin¬ 
ions and actions, was not likely to meet with 
acceptation. She paused as the many difficul¬ 
ties of her revenge rose in array before her; 
then suddenly flashed a thought. Was it feasi¬ 
ble ? Yes! it must, it should be! 

Not far from Miss St. Quillotte’s residence, 
which abutted on the Green Park, she remem¬ 
bered to have noticed a young man, whose oc¬ 
cupation was—smile if you please, dear rea de r 
—a sweeper of the crossing. Amaiynth, who 
frequently, attended by the faithless Emerond, 
or at times a single man-servant, promenaded 
in the park, which the garden of her houpe in¬ 
deed overlooked, had noticed this person, part¬ 
ly because he looked superior to his menial oc¬ 
cupation, and partly because, when she doled 
out her charity, he appeared to reverence the 
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beautiful Creole as something more than hu¬ 
man. It was toward this creature of her beau¬ 
ty that her thoughts were now directed, certain 
the man was good-looking enough to be made a 
gentleman of, to hand her to her carriage, carry 
her fan in public, attend her to Ranelagh, the 
opera, the play-house, and to be set up to the 
world as a lawful defender and protector, and 
to wring the heart of him, the false, the vile, with 
indignant envy. He was poor, too—a main 
point—because no rich or independent man 
could possibly be reduced to such a mere 
poodle's existence. She spent a day in con¬ 
sideration ; and the next morning sent her wo¬ 
man to summon the sweeper, as yet innocent of 
the strange honors awaiting him. Much as¬ 
tonished was Mrs. Abigail, too, at her mistress’s 
hew whim; bat her place was good; she was 
discreet, and made no remark, not even to her 
fellow-servants. 

It was a bitter, piercing day in January, when 
Paul Meredith was ushered into the splendid 
mansion of Miss St. Quillotte. He was half 
frozen, and had been blowing his numbed fingers 
for the last half hour to keep them from con¬ 
gealing. 

Amarynth was not far out in her conjecture. 
The poor young fellow had feasted his eyes so 
often on her loveliness, that passion had been 
nourished in the breast of that ill-fed, half- 
clothed, hopeless youth. Miss St. Quillotte hod 
become his sun, and when he saw not that vision 
of haughtiness and beauty, the brightest sum¬ 
mer’s day was dark enough to him. But further 
than nourishing her lovely image in his outcast’s 
breast, more than daring to dream of her when 
he laid his head on his miserable pallet in his 
garret, or of wondering at her dainty elegance 
and beauty, he had never aspired even in thought 
—it was not likely—the great and beautiful 
heiress, almost too precious for a poor fellow to 
speak to, save with downcast eyes and humility 
of tongue—to notice him, impossible. He knew, 
moreover, that the exquisitely-dressed gentleman 
who often attended was a favored suitor—so 
much common report had told the poor and 
humble road-sweeper; therefore, when he was 
shown into a noble room, replete with luxuries 
and elegance, he looked and wondered, and 
concluded he was about to become the object of 
one of those sudden and benevolent caprices 
with which fine ladies sometimes honor poor 
people. Little did he dream—but in the midst 
of his bewilderments and wanderings a bright 
vision appeared to him, alone—and oh, how 
glorious in its radiant and superb loveliness! 
The rich furniture, the perfumed air of the lux¬ 
urious apartment, the beautiful and elegantly- 
dressed young woman who stood there before 
him, all combined to awe and abash the poor 
young man, who felt his unfitness to appear be¬ 
fore wealth and refinement; and though, save 
for his soiled and coarse attire, scrupulously 
clean, his appearance was strangely out of char¬ 
acter with all about him. Yet abashed though 
he might stand there, Miss St. Quillotte, on her 


part, felt no less so. She was about to violate 
all those nice proprieties which fence in and 
invest women with the sanctity of respect. She 
was about forever to annihilate her own self¬ 
esteem, and— She paused. At that minute 
it would have been easy to dismiss the wonder¬ 
ing sweeper with an inquiry, a present, any 
excuse; but the memory of Emerond, his slights, 
her still deep love, her passionate regrets, her 
gnawing wish that he too should be made to feel 
repentance; and she braced up her singular 
resolution. She spoke; Paul started as the 
clear, cold* haughty accents fell on his aston¬ 
ished ear. Amarynth, who was easy enough to 
serve and live with, would not for worlds have 
spoken in such a tone to one of her humblest 
domestics. 

“ You are very poor,” frowning as if she was 
denouncing a flagrant crime. 

He raised his eyes—large, bright, and blue 
they were. Midst his poverty, this young man 
afforded the purest type of the Saxon race in the 
pride of manhood. A tall, well-knit frame, fair 
curly hair, a bright skin, and those clear eyes 
wherein you might, as in a mirror, behold eveiy 
object near him reflected. He raised them to 
her. “I am poor, madam, veiy; but I am 
honest.” 

She curled her lip. Honesty, to her, was but 
a virtue of the most plebeian order—the saving 
grace of the very abject. 

u I do not suppose you are going to rob me,** 
she answered. A pause. “ How would you like 
to be rich ?” 

“ Madam!” He was so surprised at such a 
question, his face flushed, he thought the rieh 
beauty had sent for him to mock him for her 
amusement. He turned, and bowing, prepared 
to go. 

“ Stay,” said Miss St. Quillotte, reaching a 
chair, and sitting down, for she felt unequal to 
stand before that honest amazement and clear 
searching eyes any longer. “Stay; I have a 
great deal to say. I propose to bestow wealth 
on you—to make you rich—to make you, in short, 
a gentleman.” 

Bedreddin Hassan, when he was accused of 
making cream-tarts without pepper in them, was 
never so astonished as Paul. 

“ Madam!” 

“ Speak not—listen; I have things to say still 
more surprising: hear, but do not interrupt me. 
Do you comprehend, young man, how this wealth 
and station is to become yours ? I will tell you; 
you must become—my husband.” 

It was fairly spoken now, and for some min¬ 
utes a dead silence reigned throughout the spa¬ 
cious apartment. Neither could speak. Paul's 
face, which at the first receipt of this wonderful 
intelligence had lighted up with eagerness and 
joy, now subsided into gloom and doubt Miss 
St Quillotte’s spirit rose. 

“Perhaps,” she said, haughtily, “I am re¬ 
jected ?” 

“ For the second time,” whispered revenge. 

“ Madam,” said the young man, “lam but a 
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poor fallow, earning a mere crust by the most 
degraded labor, but I have yet that in my keep¬ 
ing which is better in the eye of God”—he raised 
his eyes—those bright, unflinching eyes—rev¬ 
erently to heaven—than wealth and rank with¬ 
out; I mean, madam, the honor of a man—a 
man who has never been debased, further than 
poverty can debase. I think I understand your 
ladyship”—here he blushed, stammered, hesi¬ 
tated : he was quite unskilled in the polite art 
of uttering disagreeable truths in an agreeable 
way. He continued—“ My own poverty is irk¬ 
some enough; I can not bear the burden of a 
flne lady’s shame.” 

Amaiynth started up; her Creole blood turn¬ 
ed dark-red in her veins, and swept over her 
brow, face, and bosom. Here was a precious 
mistake indeed; the youth fancied her guilty of 
actual crime, and seeking to conceal her dishonor 
with the shelter of a husband’s name. It was 
not an unnatural mistake, after all. She recov¬ 
ered. At least, here were noble qualities; stuff, 
which it is a pity is not oftener found in real, 
well-born gentlemen. She forced herself to ex¬ 
plain. “ You are very bold,” she said, disdain¬ 
fully, “ but you are mistaken. Listen. He who 
pought my band and fortune, and whom I have 
loved from girlhood, is false: by this time he has 
wedded another. My soul burns to be revenged, 
but the name and sight of man is hateful to me. 
In reality, I will never take on myself the duties 
or affections of a wife: it is for this I sent for 
you. You are poor; it will be something for 
you to be raised out of the mire of poverty and 
dirt.” She sneered. “ The ceremony of mar¬ 
riage will confer on you some advantages which 
wealth can give. In the eyes of the world you 
will be my husband; to me you must bind your¬ 
self by a solemn oath, a written bond, never to 
be more than you are at this moment, standing 
there, there, a beggar and an outcast.” She 
glanced around her proudly, though to say truth, 
her pride at that minute was of the very basest 
kind—the pride of vulgar riches exulting in its 
power over honesty and virtue. Again there 
was a silence. Paul's head bent down on his 
breast, his eyes fixed on the polished oak 
‘‘floor. Miss St. Quillotte was exhausted; she 
rose up. “ Remain here,” she said, “ for half 
an hour; deliberate on the advantages offered 
—an opportunity of fortune which few would 
reject in your circumstances. But make no mis¬ 
take ; you will be bound down strictly, and on 
the least attempt to alter the conditions of our 
contract, my wealth shall obtain a divorce, and 
you shall be cast forth to your original station. 
Remember, the title of my husband, the fortune 
•f a gentleman, but from myself, only the con¬ 
sideration I afford to my other paid and fed 
lacqueys.” 

With this insolent speech, calculated indeed 
tm crush the most humble, she left the room, and 
the young man mused on this singular advent¬ 
ure. At first, he was for starting off and leav¬ 
ing the rich lady—whose image, purer and fairer 
for than the reality, had filled his bosom, and 


unconsciously had elevated his thoughts for 
above his seeming station—to seek some tool 
better fitted for so humiliating a position ; but 
there arose a picture which effectually chained 
him to that room, and held him down as it were 
with chains of lead. This picture presented a 
bed-ridden woman, whose tender love for her 
son had been, spite of their wretchedness and 
want, his saving angel—his guardian spirit. To 
bestow on her last few remaining days comforts 
and luxuries unknown—to obtain medical aid 
hitherto above their greatest hopes—all this con¬ 
strained him to hesitate and doubt as to whether 
he should indeed throw by the golden chance 
fortune had so strangely offered him. Few in 
his rank and circumstances would have paused 
a moment, but Paul Meredith was one of those 
rare human plants which, grown and fostered in 
a wilderness of weeds, yet loses none of its orig¬ 
inal purity and fragrance in its forced contact 
wifli vile things. His father, a private soldier, 
had perished in the American war; and his 
mother, a delicate woman who had followed the 
camp, returned to England on the cessation of 
hostilities between that country and America, 
bearing with her her infant son, then between 
five and six years of age. On her arrival in 
London, Mrs. Meredith, who bad her own and 
her child's living to gain, was seized with rheu¬ 
matic fever, and on her recovery she found she 
had lost the use of her lower limbs. Hence¬ 
forth, the poor widow was bed-ridden. With 
the fortitude and courage which the poor so often 
display, she sought, by the aid of a kind neigh¬ 
bor or two, for needlework, and for a time man¬ 
aged to support herself and little Paul iu de¬ 
cency. At length this resource—precarious in 
that day as I hear it is 6aid to be in later times 
—failed. Then she knitted articles for daily 
use, and the poor boy went about the streets of 
London vending them for their bread. During 
this time the poor widow, who as times went was 
a fair scholar, taught the boy to read and write, 
and to pray for their daily food: simple teach¬ 
ings, yet the seed was sown on good ground, and 
promised, in spite of its precocious and forced 
knowledge of the world around, to bear the fruits 
of faith, honesty, and love. 

Time passed—the widow and her son grew 
poorer each day; often fasting for long hours— 
he the sole attendant of her sick and painful 
bed. The boy might, like his father, have en¬ 
tered the service of his country—but could he 
leave his mother ? She, whose riches he was; 
whose only hope in this cold, bleak, and rugged 
world, was the youth's filial love—alone render¬ 
ing supportable her trials and privations. 

This mother, then, was the thought which 
hindered Paul from departing out of Miss St 
Quillotte’8 house faster than he had entered it 
While he thought, and wondered, and hesitated, 
a servant entered bearing a salver filled with 
rich viands and generous wines. Poor human 
nature 1 I may not paint thee better than thou 
really art. Hunger and poverty drag down to 
earth the brightest and most soaring spirit Paul 
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ate and drank—looked wistfully at the dainties, 
as lie thought of the dear invalid in their poor 
garret, and, finally, made up his mind to accept 
tlie heiress on her own terms. 

After all, do not think so meanly of him; he 
was but four-and-twenty, and perhaps there burn¬ 
ed. a latent hope within him that the object of his 
silent and humble passion might one day repent 
of her resolve. 

She returned, and desired to know if his mind 
was settled. He, not without much embarrass¬ 
ment, for he was unversed in deceit, signified 
his acquiescence. 

Amaiynth’s face brightened. After thus ex¬ 
posing her affairs to this creature, it would have 
t>een too dreadful to have been spurned by him. 
She placed a purse filled with gold in his hand, 
desired he would procure suitable attire, and re¬ 
turn to her house at eight o’clock that evening, 
** when,” she said, 44 1 will have the contract be¬ 
tween us prepared, and ready for signature. 
After that I will inform you when the marriage 
ceremony is to take place. Your name ?” He 
blushed as he told it. He felt this mock-mar¬ 
riage was the only tarnish that honest name had 
known. She was pleased at its euphony. She 
had feared some terribly vulgar-sounding cog¬ 
nomen. 44 For the present,” she said, with the 
air of a queen dismissing a courtier, 44 adieu. 
Aly woman will conduct you through the garden 
into the park. You will return to-night the same 
way: it is important that none of the servants 
should see you.” And they separated, each with 
anxious thoughts: he to tell his mother this 
strange fortune; she to bribe and coax her law¬ 
yer, old Mr. Jeffries, whose aid was indispensa¬ 
ble, into acquiescence with her strange whim. 

Mr. Jeffries was an old solicitor, who had had 
the care of Miss St. Quillotte’s affairs ever since 
her minority. He was a peculiar but not an un¬ 
kindly old gentleman; and when Amarynth sent 
for him, and disclosing her forsaken plight, ac¬ 
quainted him also with her delectable plan of re¬ 
venge, that sage counselor, first of all deliberately 
gazing at his client as she paced up and down her 
spacious library, which, being a savante, she used 
much as her usual sitting apartment, and then 
quietly decided she was very mad indeed. He 
soon found, however, that the form of her men- 
. tal disease was that of obstinacy; and as it is 
certain that if all the obstinate people in the 
world were to be placed under surveillance, the 
population would thin too greatly, he next only 
deliberated how he might prevent the rash deed 
she meditated. I must, however, explain that 
Miss St. Quillotte kept silent as to the recent 
occupation of her intended spouse. Mr. Jeffries 
was led to suppose him respectable, though ob¬ 
scure. Never was there such a wearisome affair. 
It took two good hours to explain every circum¬ 
stance to the old lawyer, and then he insisted, 
with the caution and circumspection of age, in 
going over every individual circumstance again. 
At last Amarynth fairly lost her temper. 44 Do 
as you please,” she said; 44 either draw up the 
contract and settlements as I shall dictate, or I 


will withdraw my affairs from your hands en¬ 
tirely, and employ some stranger, who will nei¬ 
ther question my will nor judgment.” Then 
self-interest prompted Mr. Jeffries to sigh, shrug 
Ms shoulders, and to mutter, 44 Well, I wish you 
may not repent, my dearwMch being rightly 
inteipreted, meant, 44 1 hope you will.” He then 
sent for his clerk, and, under the dictation of 
Miss St. Quillotte, a deed of contract and settle¬ 
ment was drawn up. It would, of course, be 
impossible for me to transcribe that deed: in a 
word, it contained a contract of marriage between 
Amarynth St. Quillotte and Paul Meredith on 
the terms she had proposed—that, in considera¬ 
tion of a settlement of three thousand pounds 
per annum to be settled on the said Paul, he 
should entirely forego and resign the authority 
of a husband; that he was to attend her in pub¬ 
lic—but in private, separate suites of rooms 
should entirely separate the pair from the com¬ 
panionship of domestic life, save at dinner, or 
on the occasion of visitors being present; this 
last clause dependent on the will of the said 
Amarynth St. Quillotte. In fine, the young 
husband, or rather partner, was so hemmed in 
with conditions, that Mr. Jeffries, who took on 
tMs occasion twice Ms accustomed quantity of 
snuff, muttered that the man fnust be a perfect 
fool who could sign such a deed. The divorce 
threat was likewise to be enforced on the failure 
of the slightest of these conditions. The deed 
was not half copied, when Mrs. Abigail enter¬ 
ing the room, made a sign to her mistress. The 
young lady nodded, and quitting the apartment, 
the woman returned, ushering in a youth on 
whom Miss St. Quillotte gazed with unfeigned 
surprise. The tailor—the hairdresser—had in¬ 
deed worked a miracle. Paul, the sweeper, 
stood there—converted, not into a beau, but a 
gentleman—little else to betray Ms origin but 
his hands, brown and horny with hard work. lt 
was gratifying, but she took no farther not U&M 
the young man than to reflect ft was a good thing 
he looked so well. Mr. Jeffries, however, look¬ 
ed from one to the other of these young people 
He took a vast pinch of snuff, and stopping' his 
clerk’s arm, took Mm aside, and conferred with 
that functionary for awhile. Then writing a 
memorandum he handed it over to the clerk, 
who resumed his labors. The night was far ad¬ 
vanced when they were finished. The deed, by 
Miss St. Qoillotte’s desire, concluded with a sol¬ 
emn form of oath, by which both parties bound 
themselves to observe the conditions inscribed 
therein. Mr. Jeffries read over the parchment, 
and the contractors signed it. It was not with¬ 
out some trepidation that Amarynth beheld Paul 
approach the table for tMs purpose; but to her 
relief he could write his name, and that in a bold 
round hand, which would not have disgraced a 
clerk. During all this time he never once look¬ 
ed at his affianced wife, who on her part regard¬ 
ed him as little. Business over, the bride-elect 
named two days thence for the ceremony, which 
was to be strictly private; then all parties sep¬ 
arated, to meet no more till the wedding-day, 
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when they were to be united at Mr. Jeffries’s 
house by special licence. 

That day came, and Paul Meredith, the cross¬ 
ing-sweeper, was united in marriage to Miss 
Amaiynth St. Quillotte, the great West-Indian 
heiress. The remainder of his wedding-day was 
spent by the bridegroom in the apartment of his 
bed-ridden mother, for whom he had taken hand¬ 
some rooms near the bride’s house. That ec¬ 
centric young lady spent hers in tears, sighs, and 
perpetual revcrtings to the man of her heart— 
now lost forever. A brilliant and a happy wed¬ 
ding it was truly. 

Mrs. Meredith had no reason to fear her hus¬ 
band’s intrusion—he never came, except when 
she summoned him to attend her abroad, and 
then it was, apparently, any thing but a pleasure 
to him. The marriage had been duly announced, 
and congratulations poured in from all Ama- 
rynth’s friends. As for the bridegroom, he had 
never had any, except the penny pieman, who 
had, in the days of Paul’s destitution, frequently 
given that young fellow a pie to take home to 
his mother. But the pieman knew naught of 
Paul’s exaltation, and was therefore much mys¬ 
tified and astonished when a strange gentleman, 
who said he was Mr. Meredith’s man of busi¬ 
ness, inducted him into a thriving trade in his 
own line, clogged only with the condition that 
he should never inquire into the name of his 
benefactor. I have heard Mr. Martin, the grand¬ 
son of that pieman—who retired at eighty years 
of age, on a handsome fortune from the profits 
of the business—tell the story, and he mention¬ 
ed how his grandfather learned the truth many 

years after from Mr. Meredith’s own lips. 

Paul engaged a gentleman to come daily and 
instruct him in various branches of knowledge, 
during the hours of leisure, when he was not in 
attendance on Mrs. Meredith or his bed-ridden 
mother. When the young man danced attend¬ 
ance on his haughty young wife, he could not 
avoid seeing how she was admired. Amaiynth’s 
marriage, indeed, seemed the signal for homage 
and adoration of all kinds from the other sex 
being lavished at her feet./ When men no longer 
dreaded being entrappecr into marriage, they 
were willing enough to admireJ Some of these 
gallants strove to win the husbmid into intimacy, 
but that young gentleman, for so he now was in 
the eyes of the world, avoided all society, ex¬ 
cept that of his mother and his tutor. And 
time moved on. 

Mrs. Meredith drank deeply of dissipation: 
wearisome were the balls, the ridottos, the fetes, 
the parties at faro, she dragged her reluctant 
husband to. Paul soon wearied of fashionable 
Kfe. People wondered at his quiet placidity, 
and passed on; it was nothing to the world, the 
distant terms that Mr. Meredith and his beauti¬ 
ful wife appeared on. Paul had soon satisfied 
himself that Amarynth’s reputation was indeed 
intact. She flirted, it is true, and delighted in 
the thought that she sometimes with her wit, 
learning, and beauty, raised in some foolish 
heart a genuine flame, which she would encour¬ 


age to the last, and then turn round and trample 
on the unfortunate as—she muttered—her heart 
had been trampled on. She little dreamed that 
of all the throngs who dwelt on her charms and 
delighted in her brilliant conversation, her hus¬ 
band was the most devoted and the most hope¬ 
less. How, indeed, could a man see that lovely 
creature in all the panoply of her beauty—all 
the retenue and finish of her fascinations, and 
not love her, even if he had not done so from 
the first. He loved her, indeed, differently from 
the time when she used to give him silver at the 
crossing; but not less passionately—far more so 
—increase of knowledge seldom lessens the pas¬ 
sions. 

Amaiynth strove to keep within her heart the 
image of Emerond—for the sake of constancy, 

I grieve to say, that image grew daily fainter 
and fainter. It was, after all, but a waxen one, 
which the veiy heat of resentment and memory 
gradually melted. In spite of herself, his name 
no longer caused the blush, nor the throbbing 
of the heart, which used to follow on hearing 
of him. I verily believe his existence would 
have been entirely forgotten, but for the vast 
heap of his letters with which she fed the dying 
embers of her grande passion, and the lock of 
his hair, which she watered with her tears till 
the lachrymal fountain dried up, and refused to 
gush forth on any such occasion. Just about 
that time, too, Amaiynth’s interest was excited 
by elegant bouquets which were sent to her, ac¬ 
companied with verses, which her really culti¬ 
vated literary taste told her were far better than 
the bombast of the love lays, of her day. Son¬ 
nets, mostly, the lines were in the form of—the 
versification not of the smoothest, perhaps, but 
the sentiments fresh, spontaneous, evidently 
from the heart. There was the fire of Ovid, 
without that bard’s wantonness. Sometimes 
they imitated the verse of Horace and Virgil. 
It was much about that time, that Mr. Meredith 
had made such’progress in Latin that he began 
to translate the JEneid. These verses dwelt 
greatly on the writer’s ardent but hopeless love. 
She began with interest, and soon entertained 
an ardent curiosity to see her unknown adorer. 
She inquired respecting the messenger who 
brought these passionate effusions. No one 
knew. Every morning they were found on the 
marble table in the great hall passage; but no 
one, strange to say, could tell from whence the 
offerings emanated. Amaiynth’s thoughts wan¬ 
dered over her household; but there was no one 
in it writh the least pretensions to reading or 
writing save old Dobbs, the bouse steward, and 
from him such things as flowers and verses were 
very unlikely. She was being handed to her 
coach one day by Mr. Meredith, when the mys¬ 
tery was solved. A small edition of Virgil 
dropped out of his vest while escorting his lady, 
and a paper in it floated to the feet of Amaiynth. 

It was in the handwriting of the unknown. 
This, then, was the secret; quick as lightning 
it flashed on her; but she affected not to see, 
and as Paul, in some confusion, picked up the 
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p«per, she glanced at him. She cotild not but 
nuurvel at the polish of his appearance. A pure 
mind and a gentle spirit go far indeed toward 
creating a gentleman, and Paul was that now in 
form and manners, as well as in heart and soul. 
Mrs. Meredith was lost in thought all that even¬ 
ing. Next day, Mr. Meredith sent her a hur¬ 
ried message—his bed-ridden mother was dying; 
'would she spore his services till all was over? 
She desired to speak with him. He came, all 
disorder and agitation. All her beauty could 
not for one moment now attract his notice. 
“She is all I have in the world to love,” he 
said. How chill those words fell on Amarynth’s 
heart. “Stay,” she said, hesitating; “I will 
go with you.” He bowed, but expressed neither 
joy nor rapture. The coach was called, and for 
the first time Mrs. Meredith beheld her mother- 
in-law. The poor woman was all but expiring 
when they arrived. Paul whispered to her as 
he supported her dying head; she raised her 
eyes to Amarynth. “Ah, madam,” said she, 
“let me thank you for all your goodness; but 
oh, my boy I ah, you know not what a heart you 
have slighted 1” The poor mother grew speech¬ 
less soon after, and expired on her son’s bosom. 
Amarynth fainted, and knew not how she was 
taken home. The lady and her husband did 
not meet till the funeral was over. He started 
to see her black attire. “You are too good, 
madam,” he said. Did she wish he had said 
something more ? After all, she must own, he 
observed the terras she had dictated somewhat 
too literally—her vanity, ever sensitive, began to 
be wounded. Things, however, went on much 
as usual; the flowers and the sonnets, though, 
had ceased to arrive, and Amarynth was fain to 
console herself with those she had. It was strange 
how they began to supersede Emerond’s letters. 
I think it was a month or two after, that Mrs. 
Meredith looked into her own heart one day, 
and appalled at the discoveries she made there, 
rose up, went to her bureau, seized those famous 
letters, and burnt them every one, finishing the 
bonfire with the lock of hair, which fizzed off on 
the top, with a hiss of contempt and anger like 
the last revilings of a disappointed demon. Mrs. 
Abigail received a hint one day, accompanied 
by a new Paduasy sacque, and soon afterward a 
lock of sunny hair was suspended in a locket, 
and worn next Amarynth’s heart. How the 
waiting-woman got it, was best known to her¬ 
self; perhaps Mr. Peruke, who every day dress¬ 
ed Mr. Meredith’s hair, could have informed the 
curious inquirer. 

Who can date the growth of love ? In the 
histoiy of the passions, time is trampled on. We 
may experience that to-day, which yesterday we 
bad deemed utterly impossible. The son of 
Venus, and the son of Nox and Erebus, were 
not more different than Amarynth’s deceased 
passion, and the pure love which began so grad¬ 
ually to steal over her heart. The one had led 
to violence, anger, revenge—the other was ex¬ 
alted till it finally aspired to heaven itself, for 
there only might she love, or acknowledge her 


love. That fatal contract, that oath—the death 
of the happiness she might have known. She 
would have ceased almost entirely to go out, but 
that those occasions were the only ones on which 
she could feast herself with the contemplation 
of her soul’s idol. Be sure, Mrs. Abigail, who 
was a very shrewd gentlewoman, soon found out 
the bent of her lady’s mind; she, unbidden, re¬ 
lated anecdotes of Mr. Meredith, his goodness, 
his charities, his self-denials. “We servants, 
madam, think he is an angel who has fallen 
among usand the tears stood in the woman’s 
eyes. Amarynth would hear this till she could 
bear no more; she would send her maid away, 
and, burying her face among the cushions of a 
couch, sob her heart out. Oh, child, grieving 
for thy neglected and disdained toy! who can 
relieve or pity thee ? 

But one day she was startled by a request 
from her husband—how she loved that word 
now, and would roll it over her tongue, and 
mutter it, as something precious and consoling 
—to have a private audience. Mrs. Abigail 
brought the message—she had been weeping. 
“What is the matter?” said her mistress, a 
thousand fond fears fluttering at her breast. 
“ The poor gentleman—my dear master—looks 
so ill—fear—dieand Mrs. Abigail burst into 
a very Niagara of tears. Amarynth wept for 
sympathy. “ Let him come,” she said, “ direct¬ 
ly.” O Heaven, he was altered! and yet there 
was an unwonted pride in his whole bearing. 
She felt, rich woman and beauty os she was, 
her inferiority. “ Madam,” he said, strongly but 
sternly agitated, “ I have come to—to ask a fa¬ 
vor, and to make a confession.” She started. 
“ Though I loved you long, long ere you took 
me, a poor wretch from the streets; yet my love 
is no longer to be borne. If I stay here, I must 
go mad or die. Oh, madam, that contract!— 
think you I would have signed it, but for the 
poor mother who bore me, and who was perish¬ 
ing in my sight when you raised me from the 
depths of poverty? Forgive my love; I can 
not help it. I have come to request you will do 
me one parting favor—purchase me a commis¬ 
sion. I would be a soldier, madam; my father 
was one.” She looked at him; she never in¬ 
quired if he had had a father even. “ Yes!” he 
pursued; “ a brave, though a poor one; but I 
came not to trouble you with my family remem¬ 
brances. I can live, madam, on my pay; your 
allowance I request permission to relinquish.” 
“ Wherefore ?” Thus much, though choked, she 
contrived to say. “ I can not longer subsist on 
your bounty. I have made much progress, mad¬ 
am, of late. Your wit and accomplishments 
stimulated me. I can not vie with your learn¬ 
ing; but now I may pass unnoticed for igno¬ 
rance. Forgive me, madam, and sometimes 
deign to cast a thought on him who adores you, 
silent and hopeless.” Oh, how she longed to 
cast herself at his feet, to own her deep, her un¬ 
alterable love—to bid him live for her—to—the 
freezing thought of her oath—bring perjray on 
both their souls! Horror! She could not speak; 
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he mistook her silence for anger, and drooped 
his head. “ Go,” she murmured; “ I will write 
to you.” He said no more, and withdrew. The 
commission was purchased, and sent him with 
this note: 

“Your wish is accomplished, but I beseech 
you retain the income, which you have a legal 
right to. I need not say be brave; but bravery 
exists when human hope perishes. Happy are 
you in the sex which gives you that resource. 

“Amabykth.” 

He departed the day after he received this. 
Here is his final farewell: 

“ Madam—Ask me not to comply with your 
request, lest, it being yours, I weakly acquiesce. 
A legal right ? Let me trample on that, as I 
have on dearer rights which the law itself be¬ 
stowed on me, when I became your husband. 
Fear not, madam, my oath is inviolate. 

“Meredith.” 

Oh! bitterness of bondage, in which the next 
two years passed by. She heard of him, though. 
In 1780 a war commenced against Holland. 
Paul signalized himself; he gained the most 
rapid promotion. At last she saw him gazetted 
—a colonelcy. Alas! what cause was there for 
exultation. Now he was free of her—inde¬ 
pendent. She had long since discontinued to 
go out into public. She felt daily growing 
weaker. At last the thought occurred that if 
she died, some one must inherit her wealth. 
Strange not to have thought of it before. She 
sent for Mr. Jeffries, and communicating to him 
her love and wretchedness, coqjured him to 
make her will. The old lawyer asked many 
questions; he seemed actually to gloat over Mrs. 
Meredith’s distress. “ He is coming home,” he 
said, “I saw the arrival of the transport an¬ 
nounced.” 

“Home! what home had he?” she bitterly 
asked. “At any rate he might be in time to 
see her die.” 

“ Pooh! pooh!” said Mr. Jeffries, in the most 
unfeeling manner; “ you’ll live long enough, I 
warrant, to make the man’s heart ache worse 
than it does now.” 

Ten days after that will was made, Mr. Jeffries 
drove up to Amarynth’s door. An officer was 
•with him. The servants crowded round, for 
they had recognized their master. They entered 
the library; Amaiynth started up. She, too, 
knew that beloved face, brown though it was, 
and scarred on the brow with a soldier’s trophy. 
Oath, or no oath, her impulse was obeyed; her 
arms were round his neck; her tears wetted his 
toanly cheeks; she called him—husband. 

He pressed her to his heart; words failed 
them both, they were awakening after that in¬ 
dulgence of suppressed love, to the fatal knowl¬ 
edge of the vow which intervened between them. 

“One farewell,” cried Paul, “and I go.” 

“Fiddlestick!” said Mr. Jeffries, flinging his 
brown tie right into the middle of the floor, and 
capering about with a shiny bald head. “ I, 


stupid prosy old lawyer though I be, fo 
this hour when I was manufacturing that 
marole of a deed. You heard me read it on 
hear it again. I just introduced a clause whi 
will set all to rights.” The oath was regist 
with a saving clause, that if both parries m 
ally agreed to hereafter renounce the conditio 
of the deed, and become man and wife actually* 
instead of a mere legal fiction, the said agree¬ 
ment was, by mutual consent, to be null and 
void. 


Poor Mr. Jeffries, he was not heard to the 
end of his preamble. Locked in each other's 
arms, Paul and Amaiynth, now lavishing on 
one another the dear titles of wife and husband. 


forgot any presence but their own, and, midst 
mutual forgiveness and confessions, and utter¬ 
ance of affection, Mr. Jeffries, quietly picking 
up his periwig, went down to announce to the 
assembled servants that their lady desired them 
to drink the colonel’s health in a gallon bowl of 
punch. 

It would have done you good to have heard 
the shout. They heard it not. Wrapped in 
one another’s happiness, they asked none from 
the outer world. Theirs existed in their own 


exquisite contentment. 

I have no more to relate. I have trespassed 
on my readers' patience too much as it is. 
They have long since been dust and ashes, but 
the son of their son, Paul Meredith, Esq., lives 

on his own estate in-shire, and perpetuates 

the virtues, the noble simplicity, the unostenta¬ 
tious charities of his progenitor. 


MY SON, SIR! 

YTTHEN first I laid eyes on James Caracole, 
VV Junior, he was vailed in a mist of the 
finest and whitest lace. Vapor seemed to have 
taken a pattern on purpose to enfold him; in a 
word, he was in his swaddling clothes. On that 
memorable occasion I bestowed upon him, in 
my sponsorial capacity, his name of James, add¬ 
ing thereto the more substantial gift of a richly- 
chased goblet of silver gilt, with his initials 
elaborately engraved on the bowL Though it 
was the custom, and came in the common course 
of things, I often thought afterward that there 
was something fatally symbolical in this present 
of mine to my godson. A foreshadowing, as it 
were, of those twin cups which he was doomed 
to quaff to the very dregs—the cup of luxury 
and the cup of woe. 

JameB Caracole, Junior, entered the world 
under the mo6t favorable auspices. Life first 
shone upon him through lace curtains. His 
inert form first reposed in down and scented 
linen, and his earliest fall in life went no further 
than a velvet carpet of flowery design. He 
breathed the air of Fifth Avenue, and with it 
all the luxurious tastes secretly held in solution 
in the atmosphere of that enohanted regiofa. 
He knew what it was to whirl through the town 
in a resplendent coach long before he was able 
to use the means of locomotion that nature bad 
bestowed on him. He had ostrich plumes 
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i head at a time when his hairB I 
, connted, and the story went— 
i how much truth—that a French 
i hired to make his pap. 
of James Caracole, Junior—I 
Etleman thus because this patcr- 
fly distinction in life—was a mer- 
i and repute. He had come up, 

> ago, to the metropolis a poor 
Kan of errands in a wholesale 
j bonpl r of years. Got promoted to a 
Scraped money together, and then 
elf in some extraordinary busi- 
naking the elastic insertions for 
think it was—and when his hair 
if had, by dint of boldness, persever- 
t luck, made about a half a million 
KiiHe then thought it was time to 
s, he whose days had been spent 
^columns of figures and raising 
6t notes, knew nothing of the art 
Civilization, however, is prepared 
and Mr. Peter Caracole 
’ soon that a man .with a half a 
renld find but little difficulty in pur- 
akjHtgg v-^aituer for life. In consideration, 
tlufatfci sf s house in Fifth Avenue, two car- 
xiage% *plsce on the Hudson, and unlimited 
aetittfr ti Madame Larami’s, Miss Agnes do 
Hsian ills the. consent of her parents—of her 
own,1&> fan* that is said the better—became 
Mm. PfaUGaaacolc. People did say, to be sure, 
that tins wadding was a sad one. That Agnes 
casta toihe altar with a haggard face, quivering 
lips, ends wild look id the eyes. They said, too, 
that in far corner of the church, with as pale 
a eountmanee and as wild a glance as hers, 
ytwtg idolphtis Peaniman might have been 
teen witching the ceremony. But however 
tkatjfcifhft be, there Was a grand reception, and 
the hridd TirMai was presented to a thousand 
friends, and after a month of ambiguous bliss, 
spent at Niagara Falls, Agnes de Belus settled 
down in Fifth Avenue as Mrs. Peter Caracole. 

Inde]endent of unhappiness, the result of 
this fhslionable marriage was Mr. James Cara¬ 
cole, Jtnior, and for the first time for years, 
Mrs. Caracole found that there was something 
to Hve or besides diamonds at Tifiany’s and 
balls in her “ set.” Not that she ceased to pur¬ 
chase bracelets, or to waltz with Count Coloco- 
troni. Oh I no. But there was many an idle 
hour which mayhap might have been worse 
employed, that she spent beside the little cradle, 
when tie pure glances from her child’s eyes 
seemed for the moment to maka her a better 
woman. 

Mr. Peter Caracole was indeed very proud 
of his son. I shall never forget that memor¬ 
able ball which was given to commemorate 
Master James’s twelfth birth-day. On that oc¬ 
casion the young gentleman, who was attired 
in an exquisite costume of the time of Louis 
Qnatorze, looking, indeed, quite wicked enough 
to have been a sucking Fouqul or Lauzun, made 
his first entree into fashionable life. On that 


occasion, too, Mr. Peter Caracole, who at his 
own parties was invariably the most insignifi¬ 
cant and unnoticed person in the rooms—on that 
occasion, I Bay, he rose into momentary dignity 
as he presented Master James to the guests, 
and his old chest was visibly inflated as he 
proudly added, “ My son, Sir!” Poor man, I 
pitied him from the bottom of my heart, when 
later in the evening the young mousquetaire was 
found dead drunk in the conserv atory, with his 
mother weeping over him, and Adolphus Pen- 
niman trying to force a restorative between the 
lad’s lips f* 

From that time forward I occasionally met 
my godson, and not always in his father’s house. 
He used to go to school in the day-time, bat his 
evenings were liis own, and for a boy of his age 
he had strange haunts. I myself being an old 
bachelor in search of character, and fancying 
that I am studying human life like a philoso¬ 
pher, esteem it a portion of my privilege to go 
every where, so in the course of my rambles I 
frequently stumbled over Mr. James Caracole 
in places where I certainly did not expect to 
see him. Among other thing* the boy per¬ 
suaded his father to send him to a dancing 
academy, but as the choice of the establishment 
rested with himself, he pitched upon one that was 
situated down town, where he certainly learned 
to take steps not included in any modem chore¬ 
ographic manual. I have seen him there, night 
! after night, with his handsome young face flush¬ 
ed with wine, a cigar stuck between lips that 
yet bloomed with the roses of sixteen, whirling 
round some professional dancing girl in a re- 
dowa waltz, with the ease and dexterity of a 
practiced man of society. There, in company 
with a knot of young fellows of his own age, he 
passed many and many a night smoking, and 
drinking, and talking—well, *tis no matter what 
they talked about, it was sad enough to have 
heard it. 

I used to see Adolphus Penniman there some¬ 
time too, with what seemed to me a very mel¬ 
ancholy expression upon his face. I thought 
at the time, and found it afterward to be cor¬ 
rect, that he came to look after the boy for the 
sake of the mother, and indeed I could not 
doubt it, when I saw him ming ling freely with 
that youthful set, and trying in his qniet way to 
keep the youngster straight. Poor Penniman^ 
he must have loved her very dearly to have tak¬ 
en so much trouble about the son of the man 
she had married! 

Not long after this, as I was sitting one day 
in my office, cogitating over the late fall in the 
Crambambuli stock, James Caracole walked in, 
and the moment he entered I detected horn the 
shadow on his face that something was wrong. 

“James,” said I, in as kindly a tone as I 
could, for I loved the young fellow in spite of 
his follies, “sit down, my boy, and tell me all 
about it?” 

“What! have yon heard it, then? he said 
hurriedly, growing very pale. 

“I have heard nothing, James. But I see 
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from your face that something is the matter, so 
let me hear it now.” 

He gave a great sigh of relief, and his hand¬ 
some young face seemed to brighten up a little 
as I said this. 

“Well, Mr. Troy,” said he, the truth of the 
matter is, that I’m very hard up, and I came to 
ask you to lend me a little money.” 

“ James,” I answered, “ it’s well that it’s no 
worse; but still, it seems to me a serious matter 
for a youth of your age, for you are barely sev¬ 
enteen, if I remember rightly—” 

“ And four months, Sir,” he interposed, eager¬ 
ly. “ Seventeen and four months, on my honor.” 

“Well,” I continued, smiling at his anxiety 
about the odd months, “ let it be seventeen and 
four months. Even then, it is an improper age 
to get into debt at.” 

“You see, Sir,” said James, with a half-pen- 
itent look, “ ’twas that infernal Equinox Club 
that did it. The fellows there are all about my 
own age, and have lots of tin. I’m sure I don’t 
know what has come over my governor lately; 
whenever I ask him for any money, he looks as 
black as the ace of spades, and says he hasn’t 
got it” 

“ But how is the Equinox Club to blame in 
this matter?” 

“Why, you see, Sir, that the fellows there 
don’t care how high they play, and it won’t do 
to allow one’s self to be bluffed off, you know. 
So—so—the fact is, that—the other night Jack 
Coopay let me in for two hundred and fifty at 
eucre; and if I don’t pay my play-debts, I shall 
be posted, there’s the deuce of itand having 
bolted this confession out rather hurriedly, Mas¬ 
ter James fumbled in a side-pocket and pulled 
out 6ome cigars, one of which he offered me, I 
presume to cover his confusion. 

I am the worst lecturer that was ever created. 
I can not for the life of me sit down opposite to 
a man, and gravely assert by implication that I 
am a much superior fellow to him. I never had 
any talent for those portentous “ hems!” with 
which the lecturer prefaces his admonitions. I 
feel no pleasure in morally pitching into a fel¬ 
low, when I know he can’t return it; and though 
I would often gladly give advice, why the fear 
that it will slide into that confounded lecturing 
generally deters me. So, instead of squaring 
my elbows, knitting my brows, and crushing 
poor James with a lot of maxims out of Poor 
Richard, I went quietly to my desk and filled 
up a check for the two hundred and fifty. 

“ Now, my boy,” said I, as I gave it to James, 
“ I’m not going to give you 1 any advice, for I 
hope the pain you have suffered about this debt 
will teach you something; but I will tell you 
one thing, which, if it does not make yon feel 
your folly deeply, you must have a harder heart 
than I can imagine. You had much better be 
os economical as you can for the present, and 
on no account ask your father for any money, 
tecause he spoke the truth. He hasn’t got it 
to give you.” 

Poor boy, what a change came over his face 


as I said this ! He grew pale as -i 
a step backv anl, as if struck by a sgk r ‘G 

“Good God ! Mr. Troy, you don’t nidi 
Jy that—” 

“I do, indeed, James. Of course yV" 

I keep the secret, when 1 tell you that your'Vfr 
is on the verge of ruin, and has been so klk t 
last four months. He may stav< it oil fW j 

year or a yen r and a half longer; but the crefi J od 
is inevitable: so. my dear boy, 1 b .1 nc 

to add to his misfortunes by any imj-nidenc j 

of yours.” 

He seemed truly affected, wrung my ban 
warmly, and pledged himself witl 
to be careful for the future. I believe sineartlM 
that he was h* ik st in liis intentions at the 
but I saw, as he passed my wind 
Step was different from that with W to*s|| 

ted my office ro buoyant and elatecL^vd 
sighed involuii tarih -for I foresaw t 
of youth would run strong, and then fare^b 
good resolutions. 

I did not see James Caracole agtfBMr abbot 
a month, though in the mean time I hri heard 
about him. He had of late been seen 
a good deal with little Emily Breda, p fc cUy 
little puss of a thing, with blue eyes, a - 
of fair shining curls, and the roost i 

winning smile in the world; and not . 
my interview with Master James, I was 
that they were engaged. ’Twos ago* I 

in point of means, for James, for Eniv was j 
wealthy—though 1 am quite sere thu f 
loved her dearly—and her part tices 

imagined that old Caracole’s sob was a excel¬ 
lent partie. 1 knew better. 

Not long after I received this intcllignoe, I 
was walking 11]* Broadway one night mtl r late, 
when who should 1 m o standing on the ieps of ! 
Harry Quatre main's gaud ding-house bu James 
Caracole. . His face was flushed even in the 
pale moonlight, and lie was laughing loudly. 

He saw that J had perceived him, anl came 
down of his own accord to speak to me. 

“James! James!” I said, repti9afihffcly*| *b 
this the way yon keep your promises? Shame 
upon you!” 

“Now, don’t scold me, Mr. Troyl” h« cried, 
with one of his bright, winning looks. “ See 
here!”—and diving into his pocket, he pulled 
out a huge roll of bank bills. “Them! I’ve 
won all that. You never saw sach lack. I 
went in with only fifty dollars, and I’ve got two 
thousand here. By the way, you must let me 
pay yon that two hundred and fifty yen lent 
me, and give you a thousand thanks at the tame 
time.” 

“Not now, James; not now!” I answered, 
putting back the notes that he pressed so earn¬ 
estly on me; “ I would rather w$it until you 
have earned the money in some other m a nner .” 

“Why, hang it!” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
surprise, “ it’s all fair! I’ve got a right to win 
Quatremain’s money if I can. He does his best 
to win mine; and he has won a good deni of it 
before this,” he added, in a gloomy done. 
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ar bay,” saiu I, earnestly, taking his 
nnkinc himnvilk along with me, can’t 
v 11r danger? Where is the use of 
4 .ming a few thousands at faro, when 

• j, ertain to lose it all back again, and the 
; , a gnnd daa more with it. You 

f -. w that ill the L ng-run all the chances 
i favor of the haul, otherwise how should 
ding-houses thrive.'''’ 

Oh ! I know all tint,” he cried, with a joy- 
smile; “but I’m i.ot such a fool as to try | 
k again —at k*a.-t until I can well afford I 
won’t CiUeh me at Ouatremain’s 

agitti for a long time I warrant you.” 

“I ho] ncerely, James. It isn’t the 

pla<e for a young fellow situated as you arc* 


“Iht you have heard of my engagement, 
then i” he e’xclaimcd, catching me by the hand 
and st'ppiog. “Oh! Mr. Troy, Etnily is the J 
sweetest creature in the world! By heaven!” j 
he continued, almost fiercely, “I would drown ! 
myself if J thought I could not make her happy!” j 
’ “It is in your <JWn power to do so, James, I 
I answered; “.and remember, every thing de- j 
per*j fl on yourself- Tour father may be ruined 
alm< b an ‘ v ^ficn, if you really love Emily, 
you w.i /j y establish yourself in some in- 

dependdhJ, H) ^tion before the crash comes.” 

“ I am go^ n gto do so, Sir; indeed I am ! I i 
am going, a- ^unior partner, into a business 
firm down-town 5 and it won’t be my fault if I 
don’t succeed.” 

“Energy and determination arc all that you 

want, James, and resolution enough to keep 
out of such places as Harry Quatremain’s.” 

“ Never fear. Sir, you shall see me do it. 
But," he continued, breaking suddenly into his 
light, jovous tone, “ there are some fellows yon¬ 
der who are waiting for me to go to supper. 
Come with us, Mr. Troy, and we’ll have a jolly 
time;” 


“It’s too late, James; I must go home.” 

“ Too late! why, it’s only half past one. Non¬ 
sense! cofne along. They’re capital fellows; 
and young Laissez Allcr, who sings such a cap¬ 
ital song, is there. I know you’ll enjoy it, if 
you'll only come 1” 

It went against my heart to resist the young 
fellow’s hearty invitation, for I confess I should 
have liked dearly to have had a pleasant carouse 
with so yotong and joyous a party; but I felt that 
I ought not to countenance the lad’s dissipation, 
so I sternly refused But I stood listening as 
Jamas went along sbging snatches from Lucre- 
xia; and, as the paryr moved off to their rendez¬ 
vous, I thought I say Adolphus Penniman com¬ 
ing out of Quatremdn’s. Could it be that he 
was watching over tie lad still ? 

From this time cut, whenever I saw James 
Caracole, he was witl Emily Breda. They were 
very soon to be marked, and both looked very 
much in love, and veiy happy. They made as 
pretty a couple as could be seen sauntering down 
Broadway at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Emily, on the strength of the engagement, had 


taken to leaning on James when they walked 
together; and she used to hang on his aim in 
such a bewitching way, and look up in his face 
with such a sunny, cloudless smile, that I could 
not help envying the dog the happiness that 
seemed in store for him. There was, I knew 
well, a cloud looming in the distance; but I had 
sanguine hopes that the young people would be 
wqdded and settled before it burst. Matters 
had been hastened—probably by old Caracole, 
who saw the coming crisis as well as I did— 
and, after the usual preliminaries, the wedding 
was fixed to come off in the course of the ensu¬ 
ing month. 

Just then, in spite of his approaching happi¬ 
ness, James seemed to me to be restless and 
measy. At times, when I met him in the street, 
his face wore a haggard expression—as if he 
had been up all night before—and he came fre¬ 
quently to my office to borrow money, but never 
again opened his heart to me, as he had done 
on the first occasion. In one such interview I 
rentured to sound him as to what he had been 
doing; but his eye grew sullen, and he evinced 
inch a disinclination to enter on the subject, 
that I cut the matter short, and gave him what 
he wanted. After this, I saw him no more at 
my office. 

All my visions of the security of the Caracole 
family were one day shattered suddenly. I re¬ 
ceived a hurried, and almost incoherent note 
from Mr. Caracole, begging me to come to his 
house without delay. A terrible presentiment 
of some evil having happened to James took 
possession of me; so flinging myself into a cab, 
I drove as fast as I could^to No. —, Fifth 
Avenue. I found Caracole pacing up and down 
his study without a coat, and looking the picture 
of despair. 

“ My dear friend!” said he, in a low voice, 
as I entered, “ this is a sad business!” 

“ What has happened ?” I cried. “ Any thing 
wrong with James?”—for my thoughts almost 
instinctively reverted to the poor boy. 

“No, thank God!” he said, with a tone of as 
deep gratitude as his anguish permitted; “ but 
my wife! my wife!” and hiding his face in his 
hands he sobbed aloud. 

“ Mrs. Caracole!” I exclaimed in amazement, 
“ is she ill ?” 

“ My old friend,” the poor man said, taking 
my hand and pressing it convulsively, “ my old 
friend, she—she has fled!” 

“Fled! left you! with whom? with Penni- 
man ?” I exclaimed almost involuntarily, recol¬ 
lecting their old attachment. 

“ No, no; Penniman has acted like a noble 
fellow. I found a letter on her table from him, 
warning her against the villain, and conjuring 
her, for the sake of her husband and her son, 
not to take this fatal step, which, it seems, he 
foresaw. No, it was not Penniman; it was 
Count Colocotroni.” 

He appeared utterly prostrated. I did not 
offer any consolation to him beyond alluding 
casually, now and then, to his son. Whenever 
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I mentioned his name, however, hi* face lighted 
up, and he seemed for a moment to forget his 
shame. He was now evidently his only hope 
on earth! 

“Ah!” said he, “there’s James, too. The 
blight will be over him, also! Misfortunes never 
come single, my friend. You know how long I 
have been endeavoring to stave off this inevita¬ 
ble failure of our house, simply for his sake. I 
was in hopes that he would have been happily 
married to Emily before ruin came upon us. 
But God has not willed it so,” he continued, 
humbly; “ to-morrow our paper will be protest¬ 
ed, and all will be known. Then, of course, 
Emily’s family will break off the match. My 
failure would have been sufficient, doubtless, to 
induce them to do bo, if it came alone; but this 
additional disgrace heaped upon us by his 
mother renders all hope vain.” 

Just here, James came in, in a state of frantic 
excitement, followed by Adolphus Pcnniman. 
He had but just heard of the sad business, and 
was foaming with rage. He was going oft’ that 
instant, he said, in search of the fugitives, and 
would never return until he had avenged the 
dishonor of the family. This we endeavored to 
dissuade him from, and Pcnniman, who ap¬ 
peared to have more influence over him than 
any one else, showed him that the best and 
wisest course to pursue, was to let the matter 
rest forever. Even if he succeeded in inducing 
his mother to forsake the Count, which was 
highly improbable, where could she go? So¬ 
ciety was closed against her forever, and her 
husband could not consent again to shield her 
with a name that she had dishonored. 

“Let her go in peace,” saidPenniman, “and 
pray that Heaven be merciful to her for her 
fauit.” 

After a time James calmed down, and Pcn¬ 
niman and I left them—the grief of a father an^ 
son, mounting over a desolated hearth, seemed 
too sacred for us to invade it. 

Well, the smash came next day. Caracole 
failed. There were nine days of wonder in 
Wall Street. The money articles of the various 
papers chronicled the break up, and then came 
Timmins’s railway fraud on the tenth day, en¬ 
tirely swallowing up the recollection that such a 
merchant as Caracole ever existed. 

But I did not forget it. For I had before me 
that pale, haggard face of poor James Caracole 
as he came up one evening to my house to tell 
me that his heart was broken. Of course I knew 
why. The Breda’s had broken off the engage¬ 
ment, and Emily had been sent to Europe for a 
year. Poor, poor boy, how he must have suffer¬ 
ed! His young cheeks were drawn down, and 
the roses had faded from his young lips. His 
hand shook, and that luxuriant curling hair, on 
which I used to look with such wonder and ad¬ 
miration when I had viewed my own bald pate 
in the glass, now hung matted and unkempt 
across his forehead. His dress was slovenly, too, 
he who used to be the admiration of tailors, and 
had driven half his companions to despair. I 





didn’t w onder at it at ‘A for he told 
that between his unhappy love, and 
elopement, and his fatler’s failure," 
ly desperate. I have no doubt but 
when he shook my hand in going 
breath smelled strong* of brandy, an 
dered as I thought what a spectacle his 


to m a fe 
ncs for his 
em all. He 
said, and did 
I ncv«r saw such 




beauty might be reducM 
suggested a variety of s<| 
incur, but he scoffed at : 
thing now' to live for, he 
what became of him. | 
recklessness in any hun an being. 

Well, the end was ‘ot long coming, 
would to God I could by any sacrifice 
part have averted so terrible a denoument 

Of course tilings were now changed rrh old 
Caracole. The old housa in Fifth Avt j *ic had 
to he given up, and the once wealthy 
was living in a boarding-house, 
enough too, for it seemed that I 
and number of his misfortunes 
all his energies, and his only occjj 
moan all day long over his 
wife and child. It was too 
stay in life had deserted hiir. 
cause they lived together, bufl 
Caracole rarely if ever saw 1 ' 
life was spent at hotels, m clvW 
bling-houscsgmd many a time • >iu^ w B 
way, l heard his voice, thick Wtfi W 
shouting hoarse songs through tire 6 

One night late, just as I w»* about i 
bed, I received a strange sc^wl from 
cole, entreating of me to/neet him at t 
Ward Station-house. Of corane I obeyed, think¬ 
ing that poor James bud got into some inidn 
row and required Bail; so putting i 
in my purse I hastened off. 

The place was somew‘here in First . 
and I bad considerable difficulty in i 
hut as I approached its neighborhood, 
crowd, restlessly moving about a doorway, i 
diented the locale. I put a burned question to 
a sleepy policeman as l entered, but he did not 
answer, and merely nodding, showed me into 
the guard-room. The’ ;j were a half a di 
so policemen in the rcom>-teo*ne on benches, 
some whispering in groups. A man iu his shirt¬ 
sleeves, with sleepy eyes, was seated at a desk 
in one corner, taking down what seemed to be 
the deposition of a rowdy -looking fellow ^while 
in the centre of the floor a dark form lay stretch¬ 
ed, and an old man with white hair crouched 
over it sobbing! 

I understood it nt a glance. Poor James 
Caracole had been killed. It was a drunken 
row, down somewhere near the East River, the 
policeman told me. Jam 23 had insulted some 
men, received an insolent retort, and struck one 
of them. The next moment a knife was thrust 
into his side, and the assassin had escaped.* 

I went to the poor > id father, and tried to 
raise him up. He recognized me, but would 
not stir, but still crouched over the body of his 
murdered son. 
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locks; but the face he could not see. More and 
more earnest grew the expectant choir as up the 
painful steep the new-comer toiled; at length 
he stood among them, and with keen but sub¬ 
missive joy they gave into his hand the written 
scores they held, and waited breathlessly his 
voice: but there was no speech. Silently, in 
that silent choir, the man arranged the angelic 
harmony; and as he restored to each angel his 
and turned his face to the East, the Singer 
shuddered with an awful sweetness of recognition. 
The wan, noble face—the eyes of supernatural fire 
—the unstained forehead—the glittering hair— 
where had he seen them ? But the seraph harps 


were strung; the vision looked adoringly heaven¬ 
ward ; the birth-pang of a new life ran sharply 
through the sleeping Singer—he knew himself! 
and, borne upward on an unutterable harmony— 
full, resolute, triumphant—stronger than the gor¬ 
geous pinions of the six seraphs, he, the domin¬ 
ant seventh, ascended from earth to glory. 

Beside his mortal garment stood Gyna, weary 
and weeping; faithfully her repentant longing 
had tracked his steps; and there he slept, not 
awake to greet her 1 She stooped, with shy ten¬ 
derness, to awaken him with a kiss; but his 
calm lips chilled her to the souk He was past 
Love, rapt into Immortality. 


BantJjltj lUrarii nf Carat Cnnifo 


THE UNITED STATES. 

ONGRESS met on the 4th of December, and 
the President’s Message was communicated on 
the same day. Referring, at the outset, to the 
diminished crops and the visitations of pestilence 
which have marked the year, the President pro¬ 
ceeds to say that, as a nation, we have been but 
slightly affected by the wars of Europe, and that it 
has been his earnest endeavor to maintain peace 
and friendly intercourse with all nations. Not¬ 
withstanding the course we have hitherto pursued 
of avoiding all entangling alliances, and our re¬ 
moteness from Europe, some of its governments 
have manifested an increased disposition to influ¬ 
ence, and in some respects direct, our Foreign pol¬ 
icy. In plans for adjusting the balance of power 
among themselves, they have assumed to take us 
into account, and would constrain us to conform our 
conduct to their views; and one or another of them 
ha9 from time to time undertaken to enforce arbi¬ 
trary regulations, contrary, in many respects, to 
the established principles of international law. 
The United States, uniformly respecting and ob¬ 
serving that law in their foreign intercourse, can 
not recognize any such interpolations therein as the 
temporary interests of others may suggest. Leav¬ 
ing the transatlantic nations to adjust their polit¬ 
ical system as they may think best, we may well 
assert the right to be exempt from all annoying 
interference on their part. Systematic abstinence 
from intimate political connection with distant for¬ 
eign nations does not Conflict with giving the wid¬ 
est range to our foreign commerce. The govern¬ 
ment of the United States stands prepared to repel 
Invasion, and provides no permanent means of for¬ 
eign degression. The rapid expansion of our ter¬ 
ritory has been regarded with disquieting concern 
by 9omc European powers, which ought not, con¬ 
sidering their own conquests, to look with unfriendly 
sentiments upon the acquisitions of this country, 
which have been in every instance honorably ob¬ 
tained. Our foreign commerce has reached a mag¬ 
nitude nearly equal to that of England, and ex¬ 
ceeding that of any other nation. Experience 
shows that when the principal powers of Europe 
are engaged in war the rights of neutral nations 
are endangered. This consideration has led at 
various times to the assertion of the principle that 
free sl^s make free goods; but it has never been 
genera^ recognized as a principle of international 
Vol. X.—No. 66.—B 


law. At tho beginning of the present war Great 
Britain and Franco announced their purpose to ob¬ 
serve it for the present—not as a recognized inter¬ 
national right, but os a concession for the time 
being. This action on their part led our govern¬ 
ment to make a proposition for special conventions 
with the several powers of Europe, embracing the 
rule that free ships should make free goods; and 
also that neutral property, other than contraband, 
on board enemies’ ships, should be exempt from 
confiscation. Russia acted promptly in the mat' 
ter, and a convention was concluded between that 
country and tho United States, providing for the 
observance of these principles, not only as between 
themselves, but also as between themselves and all 
other nations which shall enter into like stipula¬ 
tions. The King of the Two Sicilies has indicated 
his willingness to enter into such a convention. 
The King of Prussia entirely approves of the 
prqject of a treaty, but proposes an additional ar¬ 
ticle, providing for the renunciation of privateer¬ 
ing. This was declined by the United States, from 
obvious considerations. The navy of England is 
at least ten times as large as that of the United 
States. In case of war tho latter, without the means 
of resort to its mercantile marine, would bo at a 
great disadvantage; and in a war with any of the 
secondary naval powers, the greater extent of our 
commerce would expose us to equal danger. If 
the leading powers of Europe would agree in ex¬ 
empting private property from seizure upon the 
ocean by armed cruisers as well as by privateers, 
the United States would readily meet them upon 

that ground.-The Reciprocity Treaty with Great 

Britain has gone into effect. There is a difference 
of opinion between the two governments as to the 
boundary line of Washington Territory; the Pres¬ 
ident recommends the appointment of a Commis¬ 
sion for its a<\justinent. He advises also the ex¬ 
tinguishment, upon just terms, of certain rights 
guaranteed by the treaty of 1846 to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, embracing tho right to navigate the 
Columbia river, which have already led to serious 
disputes. Difficulties have recently arisen with 
France, which, though they threatened to be seri¬ 
ous, have been satisfactorily adjusted. M. Soule, 
our Minister to Spain, was recently excluded from 
France by order of the government; but as subse¬ 
quent explanations show that it was not the right 
of transit, but only the right of residence that was 
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denied him, he has since passed through France to 
his post at Madrid. Our relations with Spain have 
suffered no change. Since the revolution in that 
country no favorable opportunity has been present¬ 
ed for the ac^ustmcnt of the serious questions be¬ 
tween Spain and the United States; there is reason 
to believe that the new Ministry is more disposed 
than the old one w r as to concede our just demands. 
Negotiations are pending with Denmark to discon¬ 
tinue the practice of levying tolls on our vessels and 
their cargoes passing through the Sound. The 
practice is sanctioned not by international law but 
by special treaty; the President recommends the 
discontinuance of the treaty by which we have re¬ 
cognized the right. A treaty for commerce and 
navigation has been concluded with Japan, and 
only awaits the exchange of ratifications to be ef¬ 
fective. Numerous claims upon Mexico for wrongs 
and injuries to our citizens remain unadjusted, in 
spite of all our endeavors to secure a favorable 
consideration for them. Our government has done 
all in its power to prevent aggressions upon Mexico, 
though it has not fully succeeded in every case. By 
treaties with the Argentine Confederation we have 
secured the free navigation of the La Plata and 
some of its larger tributaries; negotiations, hitherto 
unsuccessful, are still pending with Brazil, for the 
free navigation of the Amazon. Misunderstand¬ 
ings have arisen with Great Britain concerning the 
provisions of the treaty of 1850 in regard to Central 
America; our Minister in London is pressing nego¬ 
tiations to bring them to a close. The President 
vindicates the destruction of Grcytown by the sloop 
of war Cyane , on the ground that its inhabitants 
had been guilty of flagrant outrages upon the rights 
and property of Americans, and that there was no 
recognized authority to which we could look for 
redress. The transaction has been the subject of 
complaint on the part of some foreign powers, and 
has been characterized with more of harshness than 
of justice. The President thinks it w ould not be 
hard to find repeated instances in the history of 
other states, wdiich would fully justify the chastise¬ 
ment of Greytown.-Passing from foreign to do¬ 

mestic affairs, the financial condition of the country 
first engages attention. At the end of last year 
there was a balance in the Treasury of $21,942,892; 
the receipts of the year have been $73,649,705— 
making the total of available resources $95,492,697. 
The expenditures of the year have been $51,018,- 
249; the payments on the public debt have reached 
$24,336,380; and there is a balance in the Treasury 
of $20,137,967. The public debt remaining unpaid 
is $44,975,456, redeemable at different periods 
within fourteen years. As it is quite certain that 
the revenue of the next year, though probably less 
than that of last, will still be greater than the ex¬ 
penditures, a redaction of duties upon imports is 
recommended. Further legislation is needed for 
the security of government papers and account- 
books, which in some cases are claimed by govern¬ 
ment officers as their own private property. An 
increase of the military force to be employed in the 
Indian territory is recommended as imperatively 
necessary; four new regiments, two of infantry and 
two of mounted men, it is believed w ill be suffi¬ 
cient.- A revision of the law* concerning the or¬ 
ganization of the army is also recommended. An 
increase of the naval force is also required, iur the 
defense of our coast and the protection of our com¬ 
merce. Further legislation is also urged for the 
government and discipline of our commercial mo* 
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rine, with a view to greater security, and also for 
the punishment of insubordination, cowardice, or 
other misconduct, on the part of officers and mar¬ 
iners, producing injury or death to passengers on 
the high seas.——In the Post-office Department 
the expenditures of the year amount to $8,710,907; 
the receipts being $6,955,686—showing a deficiency 
of $1,755,321—which, however, is $361,756 less 
than the deficiency of the year before. The rev¬ 
enue has increased $970,899. No increase is an- s 
ticipated for the coming year. The cost of mail 
transportation has been $495,074 greater this year 

than it was the year before.--The number of 

acres of the public lands sold during the year was 
7,035,735, for which $9,285,53t was received. The 
whole quantity surveyed was 11,070,935 acres, and 
8,190,017 acres have been brought into market 
The President renews suggestions previously made 
concerning donations of lands to aid in the construc¬ 
tion of railroads, the policy of internal improve¬ 
ments, and tho need of reorganizing the judicial 
system of the United States. 

The Beport of the Hon. James Guthrie, the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury, sets forth the detailed re¬ 
ceipts and expenditures of the year, the aggregates 
of which are given in the President’s Message, and 
presents estimates of the receipts and expenditures 
for the next year. The receipts from customs have 
not fallen off from the pressure in the money mark¬ 
et, as it was feared they would; the increased ex¬ 
portations, and a more uniform and better valua¬ 
tion of goods, are assigned as the reasons for this 
result. The Reciprocity Treaty with Great Britain, 
which introduces free trade with the British colo¬ 
nies, and the short crop, will diminish the receipts 
from customs for the remainder of the present year. 
There has been an increase of 395,892 tons in the 
tonnage of our foreign and coastwise commerce 
during the year. The imports are $26,321,317 
in excess over our exports—the latter including 
$38,000,000 of specie and bullion. The Secretary 
recommends a reduction of the revenue front cus¬ 
toms, in accordance with the recommendation of 
last year—which proposed having only five sche¬ 
dules of duty; the first of 100, the second of 20, the 
third of 15, the fourth of 10, and the fifth of 5 per 
cent.; and also to extend the free list very consid¬ 
erably. He proposes to remove the duty from the 
raw materials used in several articles of manufac¬ 
tures, as is already done by other countries. There 
has been, during the year, a large increase of arti¬ 
cles of domestic manufacture, and it is believed 
that this increase during the coming year will be 
still greater. The revenue from duties on articles 
w hich are to be admitted free of duty by the Reci¬ 
procity Treaty was $1,524,457; so that the revenue 
will be diminished to that extent. A repeal*of the 

fishing bounties is ncommended.-The system 

of monthly settlements with the Collectors of Cus¬ 
toms has been carried out, except on the Pacific, 
and has been found to work well. The condition 
of the various offices subordinate to the Treasury 
department is very satisfactory. There has been 
J $16,152,170 of silver coined during the year, and 
furnished for circulation; but the full benefits of 
the silver coinage ran not be realized while small 
bank notes are encouraged under bank charters, 
ami made current by the patronage of the commu- 
nity. The amount of gold and silver coin in the 
country is estimated at $241,000,000; o^hich, 
$60,000,000 is in the banks, $20,000,000 ivhe in¬ 
dependent treasury, and the rest in cirCTuation. 
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It is in the power of the States, by prohibiting the 
banks from issuing small notes for circulation, and 
by making the specie currency the basis of their 
own receipts and expenditures, to give the predom¬ 
inance to specie. The disorder now felt in money 
matters is attributed by the Secretary to the fail¬ 
ure of many banks, to the large imports, and to the 
want of confidence between the borrower and the 
lender: he says it can not properly be attributed 
to the shipment of gold and silver, which is only a 
consequence of the other causes. The work on the 
Coast Survey makes good progress, and if support¬ 
ed a few years longer by Congress, will give us a 
complete knowledge of our coast and harbors, to the 
great advantage of commerce. Further action is 
recommended in order to provide the means of res¬ 
cuing human life, in case of shipwreck, along our 
coast. The Secretary recommends additional pro¬ 
vision for the public welfare upon several points 
of minor interest, to which it is not important to 
make more specific reference in this place. 

The Report of Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War, 
states the authorized strength of the army at 14,216 
officers and men, while its actual strength is only 
10,745. This difference is gradually disappearing 
under the operation of the law to encourage enlist¬ 
ments by increasing the pay. But little success 
has attended the effbrts to remove the Indians from 
the Southern part of Florida, in accordance with 
their treaty stipulations: more vigorous efforts are 
in progress, which proipise better results. In the 
other departments the Indians have repeatedly 
come into collision with our troops, and depreda¬ 
tions upon frontier residents and upon emigrants 
are of frequent occurrence. In the West hostilities 
have occurred with the Sioux, the most powerful 
and warlike tribe of the West. In Texas the aid 
of volunteers has been frequently invoked. In 
New Mexico serious hostilities have been repressed 
by the prompt and energetic action of the troops 
employed there; but depredations upon the inhab¬ 
itants are still of frequent occurrence, and in the 
department of the Pacific outrages of the most re¬ 
volting character have been perpetrated upon fam¬ 
ilies of emigrants to California and Oregon. The 
troops have been actively engaged in the effort to 
punish these aggressions. On the 16th of August, 
Lieutenant Grattan, of the Sixth Infantry, was 
sent with thirty men, by the Commander of Fort 
Laramie, to punish a band of the Sioux from which 
emigrants to the Pacific had suffered very severely. 
The entire detachment was massacred by about 
1500 Indians, who formed and executed a deliber¬ 
ate plan for that purpose. It has not hitherto been 
found possible to concentrate the troops sufficiently 
to prevent these outrages without too great an ex¬ 
posure of the frontier settlements. Our entire loss, in 
the several actions with the Indians during the year, 
has been four officers and sixty-three men killed, 
and four officers and forty-two men wounded. For 
military purposes, the territory of the United States 
is divided into five commands: (1.) The Depart¬ 
ment of the East, embracing the whole country 
east of the Mississippi, having 2800 miles of sea¬ 
board, 1800 miles of foreign, and 200 miles of Indian 
frontier, has only eleven of its fifty garrisons fur¬ 
nished with men—leaving the remainder exposed 
to attack from any naval power. The total force 
in this department is 1574 officers and men, of 
which 600 are employed on the Indian frontier of 
Florida/ (2.) The Department of the West, in¬ 
cluding all the countiy between the Mississippi 


and the Rocky Mountains, has a seaboard foreign 
and Indian frontier of 2400 miles, 2000 miles of 
routes traversed by emigrants, and an Indian pop¬ 
ulation of 180,000, a large portion of which are hos¬ 
tile to us: the force in this department is 1855 
officers and men. (3.) The Department of Texas, 
with a seaboard of 400 miles, a foreign and Indian 
frontier of nearly 2000, communications of 1200 
miles through an Indian population of 30,000, has 
a force of 2886. (4.) The Department of New 

Mexico has an Indian and foreign frontier of 1Q00 
miles, Indian communications of over 1000, an In¬ 
dian population of 50,000, and a military force of 
1654. (5.) The Department of the Pacific has a 
seaboard frontier of over 1500 miles, an Indian 
frontier of 1600, more than 2000 miles of communi¬ 
cation through an Indian country, an Indian pop¬ 
ulation of 134,000, who are becoming formidable 
from concentration, a knowledge of fire-arms, and 
experience in their use, and a military force of 
only 1305 officers and men. The Secretary urges 
that this force in the several departments is entire¬ 
ly inadequate to the service required of it, and re¬ 
commends such an increase as shall give greater 
security to our frontiers against Indian hostilities. 
The extension of our boundaries into the Indian 
territories, rendero it quite likely that tho ensuing 
years will be marked by still more numerous and 
more serious outrages than have been experienced 
hitherto. The Secretary insists that it is much 
more economical to maintain a regular army suffi¬ 
cient to suppress these outrages, than to rely upon 
militia force. During the past twenty-two years 
over thirty millions of dollars have been expended 
in the repression of Indian hostilities, to say no¬ 
thing of the immense sums lost by the destruction 
of private property, etc. Much of this might have 
been saved, if the regular force had been sufficient 
to prevent the outbreaks which it was afterward 
necessary to suppress. The estimates for the sup¬ 
port of the army during the coming year are 
$681,688 more than those of the last year. This 
increase is caused by the law of last session 
higher rates of payment for the rank and file of the 
army. An increase In the pay of officers ia al*e 
recommended; the present rates having been fi&d 
more than forty years ago, when money had •* 
much higher value as compared with the price oil 
food. Additional legislation is needed to settle 
questions of rank, to equalize the rates of payment, 
and to remedy other inconveniencies in the depart¬ 
ment. Among other amendments it is proposed 
to give effect to brevet rank only when the Presi¬ 
dent may see fit to authorize it. The organization 
of the staff is discussed at length, and a new sys¬ 
tem is recommended. It is proposed that there 
shall be nine Brigadier-Generals, instead of five, as 
at present, so that there may be one for each of the 
five departments, one for Quartermaster-General, 
one for Adjutant-General, and two for Inspect- 
ors-General. Various details are suggested in re¬ 
ference to the other departments, as well as to 
various branches of the general service. Improve¬ 
ments of an important character have been made 
in the academy at West Point, and experiments 
continue to be made to test the utility of various 
new inventions in fire-arms. The survey of the 
northern and northwestern lakes has made steady 
progress, and steps have been taken to secure the 
construction of roads in our new territories author¬ 
ized by law. 

The Report of Mr. Campbell, the Postmaster- 
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General, states that the number of post-offices in 
the United States on the 1st of December was 
23,925; and the total annual transportation of the 
m a il* was 63,387,005, at a cost of $4,630,676. As 
compared with the service of the preceding year, 
there was an increase of 1,494,463 miles, or two and 
a half per cent, in service, and of $134,708 in cost, 
or about three per cent. The increase of railroad 
service is nineteen per cent, in transportation, and 
not quite one per cent, in cost: in steamboat ser- 
vipe there has been a reduction of 15f per cent., at 
a reduced cost of 29 7-10 per cent. Great difficul¬ 
ty is still experienced in fixing the rates of compen¬ 
sation for mail service on railroads, and Mr. Camp¬ 
bell expresses the opinion that more is now paid 
for that service than it is worth. The expenditures 
of the department for the year have been $8,577,424, 
of which $5,401,382 was for transportation of the 
mails, and $1,707,708 compensation to postmasters. 
The gross revenue of the department was $6,955,- 
586, of which $3,277,110 was from letter postage, 
$2,146,476 from postage stamps sold, and $606,148 
from newspapers. This shows a deficiency of 
$1,621,837, to which are to be added $133,483 for 
balances due to foreign offices, making the total 
deficiency for the year $1,755,321, which is $361,- 
766 less than the deficiency of the previous year. 
The increase in the revenue of the department over 
the previous year is $970,399, principally in letter 
postage and the sale of postage stamps. The ex¬ 
penditures of next year are estimated at $9,841,921, 
and the receipts at $148,023 more. Special attention 
has been directed to the loss of letters containing | 
money, which is already very great, and seems to be 
increasing. In order to secure greater safety, the 
Postmaster-General recommends the adoption of a 
system of registration, by which a receipt shall be 
given for any letter containing money, and its ad¬ 
dress registered at the office from which it is sent. 
By this means a missing letter can always be traced. 
The expense of such a system will be considerable, 
and it is proposed to meet it by an extra charge of 
five cents for registration, and that postage on all reg¬ 
istered letters be prepaid. It is not proposed to make 
the registration of valuable letters compulsory, nor 
to make the department liable for their contents. 
The cost of the mail service for the last year on the 
several United States mail steamship lines has been 
as follows— 


New York to Liverpool, Collins's line, *6 trips.$858,000 

New York to Bremen, 11 trips.183,838 

New York to Havre.137,500 

New York to Aspinwall, 24 trips. 289,000 

Astoria to Panama, 24 nips. 848,250 

Charleston to Havana, 24 trips. 50,000 

Now Orleans to Vera Cruz, 24 trips. 37,200 

Aspinwall to Panama.119,727 


quarter. The African Squadron has been occupied 
in taking measures to check the African slave 
trade. The Mediterranean Squadron has been effi¬ 
cient in protecting American interests there. The 
East India Squadron has had frequent calls upon 
it for the protection of American interests in con¬ 
sequence of the civil war in China. A treaty has 
been concluded with Japan, by which two ports are 
opened to foreign vessels, and shipwrecked Ameri¬ 
can mariners are guaranteed protection and kind 

treatment.-The Secretary is earnestly in favor 

of increasing the Navy. Even with the addition 
of the six steam frigates in process of construction, 
our naval force will not exceed fifty vessels in con¬ 
dition for service. He enforces his views in favor 
of an increase at considerable length—urging that 
the money spent in building ships will be expended 
among our own mechanics, and that we ought to 
have the material of a Navy sufficient for all emer¬ 
gencies. The six frigates authorized by law are 
to be constructed in the navy yards at Boston, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington, and Norfolk 
—five of them by private contract. The Secretary 
renews his recommendation of a retired list, on re¬ 
duced pay, for faithful officers who have become in¬ 
firm—the discharge of the inefficient who have no 
rlaim on the government for services rendered— 
promotion regulated by capacity and merit, and 
not solely by seniority—and pay, to some extent 
controlled by sea service. He urges a better dis¬ 
cipline in the service, not by restoring flogging— 
which he does not think desirable—but by a system 
of rewards for merit and of punishment by confine¬ 
ment, etc. He intends to adopt the apprentice 
system, for the introduction of a better class of sea¬ 
men into the service. We have eight navy yards 
besides the one in process of construction in Cali¬ 
fornia. The yard at Memphis has been surrender¬ 
ed to the city, and abandoned by the Government. 
The Naval Academy is prosperous and efficient. 
The Naval Observatory demonstrates constantly 
the utility of its establishment. Lieutenant Mau¬ 
ry’s efforts are highly commended. The estimates 
for the Navy during the next year are $16,241,931; 
the total expenditures of the past year have been 
$10,801,845. 

Various other documents accompanied the Pres¬ 
ident’s Message, of which it is not necessary’ to 
make special mention in this Record. The pro¬ 
ceedings of Congress thus far have been merely 
formal. « 

Tho election for State officers in New Tone, 
which took place on the 7th of November, resulted 
in the success of the Whig ticket, and in the choice 
of 82 Whigs out of 128 Members of the Assembly. 
The aggregate vote for State officers was as follows: 


Total.$2,028,010 

The Postmaster-General makes a variety of recom¬ 
mendations in regard to the several branches of 
this service. 

The Report of Mr. Dobbin, the Secretary of the 
Navy, gives an account of the operations of the 
various vessels belonging to the service during the 
year. The Home Squadron has cruised principally 
among tho West India islands and along the coasts 
of the Carribean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. 
Lieutenant Strain, after a perilous and difficult 
survey of the proposed route for a ship canal across 
tho Isthmus of Darien, has reported it to be im¬ 
practicable. The Brazil Squadron has been effi¬ 
ciently engaged in protecting our interests in that 
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Andrews.... .124,785 

Saunders .... .426.747 
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From California we have intelligence to the 16th 
of November. Various projects for works of in¬ 
ternal improvement were actively canvassed.- 

Colonel Devereux J. Woodlief was killed on the 
8th in a duel with Achilles Kewen. The difficulty 
grew out of a casual conversation, in which the 
latter was wrong, and the former obstinate in re- 
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fusing an explanation. They fought with rifles, 

and Woodlief was killed at the first fire.-The 

recently arrived overland emigrants report farther 
difficulties with the Indians, who have attacked 
several companies and destroyed a great deal of 
property with some lives.- T he United States 
steam frigate Susquehanna arrived at San Fran¬ 
cisco, on the 11th, from Hong Kong, having paid 
a visit on her way to Japan and the Sandwich Isl¬ 
ands. The harbor of Simoda, which was thrown 
open to foreign commerce by the treaty with Com¬ 
modore Perry, is represented to be small and much 
less convenient than was at first supposed. The 
surrounding country is highly cultivated, though 
but small supplies of provisions can be obtained at 
that port. The morals of the Japanese are repre¬ 
sented as being in a low state. 

From the Sand trick Islands we have information 
Of the negotiation of a treaty of annexation be¬ 
tween Mr. Gregg, the United States Commissioner, 
and the King of the Sandwich Islands. Its details 
are not yet known, but it is said to be extremely 
favorable to the United States. A pension is re¬ 
ported to have been provided by its terms for the 
members of the present Government, who will lose 
their positions by annexation. The English Con¬ 
sul, Mr. Miller, in a speech to the king, has made 
a very earnest and emphatic protest against annex¬ 
ation—representing that it would reduce the na¬ 
tives of the Islands to a state of slavery, and be 
ruinous to the morals of the country. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Public interest is painfully excited by the in¬ 
telligence from the seat of war, and by the unex¬ 
pectedly stubborn resistance of the Russians. Al¬ 
though in every engagement the Allies have been 
victorious, they have suffered very heavy losses, 
and the ability of the enemy for fresh resistance 
seems to have been but slightly impaired. The 
whole number of British troops originally sent to 
the Crimea was about 28,000; but the losses from 
war and disease have so reduced the numbers that 
on the 1st of November they did not exceed 15,600. 
The news of the wasting attacks of the Russians, 
of their constant supply of fresh troops from the 
interior, and of the speedy approach of winter, 
which would put an end to the active operations 
of the siege, had stimulated the British govern¬ 
ment to the greatest ehfergy in sending reinforce¬ 
ments to the Crimea. Two of the Cunard line of 
steamers between Liverpool and New York had 
been withdrawn for that service, and other steam¬ 
ers were also in requisition. Recruiting was pro¬ 
ceeding with all practicable rapidity, being stim¬ 
ulated by a large increase in the bounty. Gen¬ 
eral enthusiasm in regard to the war continued to 
prevail. Mr. Bright, however, in spite of this, has 
published a letter condemning the war in the most 
emphatic language, declaring that it was caused 
by the needless interference of the English govern¬ 
ment in the dispute between Turkey and Russia, 
and by its culpable neglect to terminate the diffi¬ 
culty when the Czar accepted the Vienna note. 
That note was prepared by the friends of Turkey, 
who urged its acceptance on the Russian cabinet. 
It was accepted—but as some difficulty arose about 
its terms, Russia proposed that it should be ex¬ 
plained by the arbitrators at Vienna. Turkey, 
however, for whom England was acting, rejected 
it; and then England also abandoned it, and suf¬ 
fered herself to be dragged into war. Mr. Bright 
thus throws upon England the whole responsibil¬ 


ity for a war which he pronounces highly criminal 
and injurious to the interests of the country. The 
letter is very severely criticised, as unsound in ar¬ 
gument and unpatriotic in its influence. Parliament 
had been summoned to meet on the 12th of Decem¬ 
ber. The business to be submitted is said to be 
a proposition permitting the militia to be sent out 
for colonial service, in order to permit sending lar¬ 
ger reinforcements of regulars to the seat of war. 
The financial embarrassments of the war will of 
necessity engage attention. 

THE CONTINENT. 

In Germany negotiations are said to have been 
resumed, with a view either to the restoration of 
peace, or to render it necessary for Austria and 
Prussia to take some decided part in the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war. It is stated that Prussia has de¬ 
clared her willingness to present in the German 
Diet, for its action, a motion embracing the follow¬ 
ing points: 1. The German Diet, in accord with 
Austria and Prussia, recognizes the four points of 
the Vienna note as the basis of the future treaty of 
peace. 2. The Germanic Confederation approves 
the occupation of the Danubian Principalities by 
the Austrian troops. 3. After the four conditions 
have been accepted by Russia, Austria will make 
no other demands on that power. 4. Austria shall 
pledge herself not to take any further steps in the 
Eastern question, without having previously come 
to an agreement on the subject with Prussia and the 
Federation. 6. Austria, Prussia, and the Confedera¬ 
tion shall address a collective summons to Russia, 
on the subject of the four conditions. 6. Should 
Russia not reply favorably to this summons, the 
military Committee of the Diet will immediately 
take all necessary measures to put the oontingents 
of the Federal States on a war footing. 7. All fu¬ 
ture resolutions respecting tho Eastern question 
shall be taken by the Diet. 8. Prussia and the 
Diet declare that they will give Austria their full 
support in her own territories, and in the Princi¬ 
palities, if she should be exposed to an attack from 
Russia. The result of this offer is not accurately 
known; but the probability was that it would be 
in substance accepted. The Russian embassador 
at Vienna has also signified to the government the 
readiness of the Czar to negotiate for peace on the 
basis of the Vienna note. A Frankfort paper states 
that the French and English ministers had inform¬ 
ed the Austrian secretary that the operations against 
Sebastopol would not be suspended, and that the 
Vienna note could no longer be recognized as a 
basis of negotiation. 

In Sweden the King has obtained from the two 
Court Chambers a further grant of two and a half 
millions of dollars, demanded as a means of pre¬ 
serving neutrality. No definite explanations of the 
objects of the grant were made, but intimations 
were given that Sweden could not take ground 
against the Western Powers, and that any hostility 
must be toward Russia. In the House of Nobles 
the grant was carried by a vote of 122 to 19; in 
the House of Priests the vote was unanimous. In 
the House of Burghers there was considerable de¬ 
bate, and the vote stood 89 to 15. 

In Spain a trial of party strength took plaee on 
the election of Provisional President of the Con¬ 
stituent Cortes. The candidate of the Moderate 
Progresistas was chosen, receiving 112 votes against 
88 for the candidate of the Exaltados. The result 
created a dissension in the Cabinet, w'hich led to 
the tender by General Espartero of his resignation. 
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In a speech to the Cortes he disavowed ambition of 
every kind, and said he should retire from the Min¬ 
istry, leaving his colleagues in office. The Queen 
had declined to accept his resignation, so that at 
the latest dates the government remained un¬ 
changed. A good deal of disaffection is felt in pol¬ 
itical circles, but nothing at all threatening to the 
monarchy. 

THE EASTERN WAR. 

The war in the Crimea is still continued, but, up 
to the time of closing this Record, without any de¬ 
cisive result. After the battle of the Alma, nar¬ 
rated last month, the allied armies advanced to¬ 
ward Sebastopol; the Russians withdrawing in 
good order from the Alma, and being reinforced 
by a strong body of troops under General Liprandi. 
The Allies took possession of the port of Balaklava 
and the narrow road which connects it with Se¬ 
bastopol, both being essential to the operations of 
the siege. The road ran through a gorge in the 
heights, which constituted the rear of the position 
which the English troops had taken up. Lord 
Raglan, the Commander-in-chief, had prepared 
the defense by placing heavy guns on the heights, 
and below them the 93d Highlanders, under Sir 
Colin Campbell, who barred the road leading to 
the village. A plain extended from the heights 
northward toward the Tchemaya, which was in¬ 
tersected by a low irregular ridge about two miles 
and a half from the village. This ridge was de¬ 
fended by four redoubts, which Turkish troops had 
been directed to hold in front of the centre of the 
English position. . Prince Menschikoff sent Gen¬ 
eral Liprandi to the Tchernaya with some 30,000 
troops, to attack the Allies of this point; his ob¬ 
ject being to assail them in rear, to turn the right 
and seize Balaklava. In carrying out this plan 
General Liprandi, on the morning of the 25th of 
October, divided his forces and commenced the at¬ 
tack, part advancing by the military road, and the 
rest by the village of Kamara, in front of which 
the English had erected a strong defensive work. 
This, as well as the redoubts held by the Turks, 
was carried by the Russians, who then advanced 
their eavalry, which was rapidly followed and sup¬ 
ported by artillery. The smaller portion of them* 
assailed the front and right flank of the 93d, but 
were repulsed by a steady and well-directed fire. 
The larger mass went toward the British cavalry, 
which met them with a heavy charge, and effectual¬ 
ly broke them up. The Russians, though repulsed, 
still retained the guns they had taken in the re¬ 
doubts, and had re-formed upon their own ground, 
with artillery in front and on their flanks. Lord 
Raglan sent an order to the Earl of Lucan to 
advance aud prevent the removal of the guns. 
The Earl understood the order to be a peremp¬ 
tory one to attack, and accordingly ordered the 
Earl of Cardigan to advance with the Light Brig¬ 
ade. The order was obeyed with great spirit. 
Lord Cardigan charged upon the very centre of 
the Russian position, but being assailed by a mur¬ 
derous fire from batteries on both flanks and by 
volleys of musketry, besides being met by a supe¬ 
rior cavalry force, was forced back with very great 
loss. He was somewhat protected in his retreat by 
a diversion effected by the French. The engage¬ 
ment was then suspended for the day, Lord Raglan 
resolving to contract his line of defense to the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of Balaklava and the heights in the 
rear of the British army. Next day the Russians 
sallied forth from Sebastopol, seven or eight thou- 


! sand strong, and attacked the right of the English 
division under Sir De Lacy Evans, who repulsed 
them, however, with promptitude, being sustained 
by fresh detachments of both French and English 
troops. The losses in these engagements were very 
heavy on both sides, the Russians suffering most. 

A still more formidable attack was made by the 
Russians on the 5th of November. They had re- 
! ceived still farther reinforcements from Asia and 
from the Danube, and their whole force, including 
the garrison, was estimated at 60,000 men. On the 
morning of the 5th, strong columns of their troops 
came upon the advanced pickets covering the right 
of the English position before Sebastopol. The 
Second Division, under Mqjor General Pennefather, 
with the Light Division, under General Brown, were 
immediately brought forward, together with sev¬ 
eral others, to resist the advance of the Russians, 
who had, under cover of skirmishers, brought up 
numerous heavy batteries, their guns amounting in 
all to over ninety. The English were once or twice 
driven back, until they were finally supported by 
two battalions of French infantry', when the Rus¬ 
sians were repulsed. The engagement continued 
for some rime, and resulted in the maintenance of 
their ground by the Allies, and in the defeat of 
the Russian attempt, but with very great loss on 
both sides. The Russians finally withdrew,leav¬ 
ing an immense number of their dead upon tho 
field. While this attack upon the English right 
whs going on, a sortie from the garrison was 
also made against the French on the left, but with¬ 
out success. This is the last battle known to 
have taken place. Reports received through Rus¬ 
sian channels state that the fire of the besiegers 
had greatly slackened. The losses in these suc¬ 
cessive engagements have been very great. On 
the 5th, the loss of the English was 459 killed. 
1933 wounded, 198 missing—that of the French 
was 1726 killed and wounded. The Russian loss 
is stated at 2961 killed and 5791 wounded. Among 
the English officers killed were Lieutenant-Gen¬ 
eral Sir George Cathcart and Brigadier-Generals 
Strangways and Goldie. Reinforcements for the 
Allies had begun to arrive, and preparations were 
being mode for a winter prosecution of hostilities. 
Upon the receipt of General Canrobert’s dispatch 
concerning the battle of the 5th, the Emperor wrote 
him a letter, expressing his entire satisfaction with 
the conduct of the army, and his sympathy w ith 
the losses it had sustained and the fatigues it bad 
endured. He had hoped that the victories of the 
Alma would have seriously w eakened the force of 
the Russians, and that Sebastopol would have more 
speedily fallen. The obstinate defense of that town 
and the reinforcements of the enemy had fora time 
checked the success of the Allies. The Emperor 
adds that considerable reinforcements are already 
on the way—that this increase would soon double 
the allied force, and enable i^ to resume the offensive 
—that a powerful diversion is soon to be made in 
Bessarabia—and that in foreign countries public 
opinion becomes more and more favorable. “ If 
Europe,” he says, “ should have seen, without 
alarm, our eagles, so long banished, displayed with 
so much idut, it is because Europe know's that we 
are only fighting for its independence. If France 
has resumed the position to which she is entitled, 
and if victory has again attended upon her ban¬ 
ners, it is—I declare it with pride—to the patriot¬ 
ism and indomitable bravery of the army that I 
owe it.” 
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HAT AWAITS OUR COUNTRY? Our 
country has an area of nearly three millions 
of square miles. Compared with the greatest em¬ 
pires of antiquity, it is equal in extent to the do¬ 
minion of Alexander or Rome in the days of their 
grandeur. Within fifty years it has increased 
more than three-fold. Our territorial additions 
have chiefly been made along the Gulf of Mexico, 
and in regions tributary to it; whilo in the remote 
West we have acquired an immense domain on the 
Pacific. If, at first, our national possessions were 
mainly connected with the Atlantic and a portion 
of the Gulf, they now have a shore-line of over 
twelve thousand statute miles along the coasts of 
the three large bodies of water that wash the North 
American continent. 

The position of a country, considered in a geo¬ 
graphical view, exerts a powerful influence over its 
civilization. Its history, if not written beforehand, 
is indicated by the physical circumstances that be-] 
long to its peculiar location. There is, at least, a 
sort of symbolism—a prophecy in soil, rivers, at¬ 
mosphere, and ocean—that points out its line of 
action. Nature has formed the earth for man’s 
abode; but she has distributed its advantages with 
an unequal hand. If we except the primary laws 
of matter, the different sections of the globe may 
be practically regarded as a series of habitations 
for the members of the human family. Would it 
be thought poetic if we were to speak of it as an 
E Pluribua Unum world? And yet, if not in 
structure, it is such in its divisions. Climate runs 
through a scale of vast variety. We have the 
zero , where the existence of our race is barely pos¬ 
sible; and, advancing from that limit, we pass 
through all modes of physical life to the highest 
range of adaptation. Utility and pleasure, power 
and progress, means and ends, are constantly meas¬ 
ured out in such degrees as may best subserve the 
wise purposes of creative skill. The earth has not 
been given to all to be used alike. It is a home, 
a sphere, a discipline, for every one; but not in the 
same unvarying method. Providence has no gen¬ 
eral plan that does not embrace many minor plans; 
and hence the material relations of men are so or¬ 
dained as that dissimilar processes of education and 
development may contribute to a complete system. 
The sunshine, the rain, the dew, are the same agents 
every where; but what a contrast between the 
grain, the fruits that they cause to grow 1 What a 
breadth between the flower-harvest of Persia and 
the corn-harvest of England—between the olives 
of Sardinia, the grapes of Italy, the tea of China, 
and the wheat of New York—the rice of Carolina, 
and the cotton of Alabama! By these peculiar¬ 
ities of physical law man is trained; to him they 
are an organic providence; and from them he de¬ 
rives those lessons of experience which fit him to 
practice the duties of industry and self-reliance. 
Nations are taught in the same manner. A part 
of the earth is apportioned to them for sustenance 
and support. Whatever can be produced beyond 
their own immediate necessities may be converted 
into articles of commerce. The interests of the 
world are thus united, and each fulfilling its dis¬ 
tinct relations to nature, and accomplishing its 
Work, becomes tributary to the other. 


Our" original territory, sloping from the Alle¬ 
ghany range to the Atlantic, and looking eastward- 
ly to the old world, was admirably suited to the 
incipient forms of colonization. It was not only 
sufficient for our early trade and commerce, but it 
afforded the best field for us to serve out a faithful 
apprenticeship in acquiring the art of settling a 
continent. Our leading ports were near the ocean, 
and our most productive lands—so far as then oc¬ 
cupied—were convenient to tide-water. Every 
thing that we needed in laying the foundations of 
empire was provided there; and especially for the 
successful issue of the War of Independence, it was 
the most advantageous location that we could have 
possessed. Whether we contemplate tho facilities 
for home or foreign intercourse, the opportunities 
for combining our strength, the subjugation of the 
Indian tribes, or the establishment of a commercial 
basis, the Atlantic seaboard was the region for us 
first to redeem from the wilderness and make the 
seat of civilization. The colonists were from com¬ 
mercial nations, and hence would naturally seek 
such proximity to the sea as accorded with their 
tastes and business. But, apart from this, it was 
the true training-ground for our countrymen. Its 
physical arrangements were exceedingly service¬ 
able in constituting American society, and in qual¬ 
ifying us to found new States. It has enabled us 
to transplant our experience with our institutions, 
and to preserve that singular continuity of growth 
which has marked tho extension of State authority 
and Federal jurisdiction over the immense terri¬ 
tories of the West and the Southwest. 

Our present position is one of striking interest. 
The frontier-line of the United States, on the Brit¬ 
ish Possessions, is over three thousand miles in 
length; the shore-line of the Gulf of Mexico about 
three thousand five hundred; the Atlantic coast 
nearly seven thousand; and the Pacific over two 
thousand miles. Allowing for nearly fifteen hun¬ 
dred miles that border on Mexico, we have, within 
these boundaries, a territory that is five-sixths the 
size of Europe, and more than one-third of the whole 
area of the North American continent. Each great 
subdivision of the country enjoys ample natural ad¬ 
vantages, or is capable of perfecting them by means 
of artificial improvements. On the north, the chain 
of Lakes; on the south, the Gulf; on the east, the 
Atlantic; on the west, the Pacific; large rivers 
draining interior regions, and offering easy outlets 
to the thoroughfares of commerce; mountains 
stretchiug across the entire scope of the land so as 
to modify climate and promote the interests of 
agriculture; each territorial section favored in its 
physical geography, and yet intimately connected 
with the others: all combine to furnish every fa¬ 
cility for intercourse, trade, and enterprise that the 
most extensive system of civilization can require. 
Our shore-line averages one mile of coast to every 
two hundred and forty-one miles of surface, and the 
iftiknd portions of the country are so situated as to 
be within reach of the avenues of transportation. 
Looking at the mere fact of location, oue of the 
most important considerations in the settlement of 
a people, our national territory presents a most for¬ 
tunate provision both for diffusion and concentra¬ 
tion. A diagram, drawn with r$fcreneo to the arta 
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oflife, would show that no part of the world is bet- 
ter fitted to independent pursuits, to the successful 
prosecution of individual business, to the various 
elements of industry, to the organization of the 
whole in the relations of commerce. Whether do¬ 
mestic or foreign connections are estimated, our 
position, as mapped out by nature, indicates that 
we may command every instrument of prosperity 
and power. Nor is this all. A country, if its ca¬ 
pacity for civilization is to be measured, must be 
viewed in its social and governmental aspects. 
The law of society is opinion; the law of govern¬ 
ment is its written constitution. The vastness of 
our territory suggests 6ome interesting thoughts 
on this subject. American society has been greats 
ly aided by the form of our colonization. The 
inter-emigration from the planting States, and to 
a considerable extent from New England and the 
Middle States, has been a movement of families. 
All the institutions and habits of the household have 
been carried with it; and lienee society has started 
in the new regions from on advanced point. A nu¬ 
cleus for a correct public sentiment has existed in the 
elementary stages of tho new States, and consequent¬ 
ly the conditions of moral growth had not to be sup¬ 
plied. But taking opinion in its wider range, as 
the conservative force of society, the broad scope of 
our national domain is calculated to promote its 
salutary action. The various means that educate 
its judgment, discipline its tasto, and direct its ex¬ 
pression, have been brought to bear upon it. And 
at the same time, physical circumstances have tend¬ 
ed to restrain its undue sway. The tyranny of pub¬ 
lic opinion is not a fiction; it is a reality, that may 
produce a tremendous amount of mischief; and 
hence it is exceedingly desirable to protect society 
against its ravages. In this respect our position 
is auspicious. Public opinion is diffused over too 
large a surface to threaten any serious danger. It 
has the cares of home, neighborhood, and State to 
engross its anxieties and occupy its efforts; it has 
a thousand vents through which it may act; it 
meets with checks and correctives in every local in-, 
terest; and consequently there is not the exposure 
to its evils that would exist if it were directed to 
one absorbing object. And the same train of rea¬ 
soning applies to our confederated Republic. The 
size of our country renders a simple, limited gov¬ 
ernment necessary. If the provisions of our Con¬ 
stitution are considered with reference to this fact, 
it would seem that nothing could exceed the wis¬ 
dom of their adaptations. By confining the Federal 
Government to a general supervision; by ordain¬ 
ing such duties as are essential to the public wel¬ 
fare ; by resigning all matters of universal concern 
to its hands, and investing it with sufficient powder 
to execute its offices; by making it an authority 
Over the whole, so far as the security and happiness 
of the whole detnjhded; by what is granted and by 
what has beOn wjttheld, it is just such a system os 
admits of extelfipon over an immense territory. 
The fable of anftquity, that men sprung from the 
soil, amuses (he scholar; but with what truth of 
imagination may it be said that the Constitution 
of the United States is its physical geography in 
another shape—the images of natural grandeur 
embodied in principles of corresponding magnifi¬ 
cence ! 

A glancf at the map of the globe will enable any 
one to see that we possess unequal cd advantages 
for eqjoying trade and commerce with the world. 
Tropical latitude^ arc within easy reach. The vast 


regions of South America, that offer so many pro¬ 
spective inducements to enterprise, are convenient 
to us. Our Pacific slope will soon give us command 
of the wealth of Asia; while our position on the 
Atlantic furnishes ready access to the central ocean 
of civilization. The interior of our country—its 
Mississippi basin—forming an area of more than 
one million of square miles, and favored w ith the 
finest soil in either hemisphere, has a geographical 
situation that makes it a supplying reservoir for all 
the other sections of the North American continent. 
Its productions, seeking the natural or artificial 
channels that may convey them to the Atlantic, 
the Gulf^ or the Pacific, will be concentrated in the 
commercial depots of our national territory, and 
afford employment to millions of human beings. If 
our agriculture is laid out on such a scale, the col¬ 
lateral branches of industry must fallow. Manu¬ 
facturing and mining occupations, devoting their 
numerous arts to useful service, or employing their 
skill and taste in ministering to the demands of an 
insatiate luxury, will find ample scope for capital 
and activity. The main point of interest, however, 
lies in the fact that our country is so new, so facile, 
so energetic, that it can accommodate itself to the 
commercial wants of the -age, and embrace any 
openings for enterprise that may be presented. A 
necessity in another nation becomes a positive gain 
to us. If the starving population of England re¬ 
quire the abolition of corn laws, we are instantly 
able to supply tho increased want of provisions. 
The semi-civilized empires of Asia enter into treaty 
with us, and w o are ready to transport our com¬ 
modities to their ports. And hence the different 
causes that are so efficiently at work to create an 
intercommercial system for the whole world, are 
directly tributary to our advancement. For it must 
not be forgotten that youth gives pliancy, and pre¬ 
pares a people to avail itself of any auxiliary that 
may facilitate its progress. Had our trade been 
the offspring of national policy, or had it been the^ 
slow result of accumulated centuries, it is easy to 
see that we might have been reduced to a commer 
cial regime w'hich would interfere with the success, 
ful use of circumstances. But as it is, the com. 
meree of the country is determined by its owm laws. 
Like the country, it is the creature of a fresh and 
vigorous era, awakening to the quick perception of 
wonders around it, and confident of its own power 
to turn them to substantial profit. Our position, 
therefore, confers vast advantages. It is a position 
for general action. It is a position from which we 
can radiate freely in any direction. And especial¬ 
ly, it is a position that mokes our commerce a pre¬ 
ferred candidate for the great prizes of the day. 
The spirit of exclusiveness, which has so long gov¬ 
erned the nations of Asia, is fast yielding, and no 
people are as well situated as ourselves to realize 
its benefits. "With our maritime strength on the 
Pacific, and the means of intercourse between tho 
eastern and western sections of the Union that a 
few years must bring, there is nothing to hinder 
tho commercial ascendency of the United States 
over all the world. 

But what awaits us abroad must he measured by 
what awaits us at home. Let us begin with pop¬ 
ulation. If wc compute its increase till 1890 at 
36.87 per cent, (the rate of advance from 1840 to 
1860), and estimate the remaining ten years of the 
present century at the ratio of the last decade, ex¬ 
clusive of foreigners, it will give us a population of 
one hundred millions for 1900. The distribution 
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of this population, if the present proportion of town 
and country be maintained, will give about twenty- 
five millions to cities, towns, and villages, and the 
remaining three-fourths to rural life. There will 
be more than ten millions of farmers, whose agri¬ 
cultural products mav be estimated by the value 
of 1850 at over $6,000,000,000. Our foreign and 
home commerce may be supposed to reach over 
$7,000,000,000; exports of domestic goods, $800,- 
000,000; value of real and personal estate over 
$28,000,000,000; real estate holders at about 
6,000,000. If our churches should bear the same 
ratio as now, there would be over 160,000, and more 
than 125,000 clergymen in regular or occasional 
service. The teachers may be estimated at about 
the same number, and 16,000,000 of children will be 
at school. Over 900 colleges, theological, law, and 
medical schools will be in operation. If New York 
city should then have a population in the same pro¬ 
portion to the aggregate people of the country as it 
had in 1850, it will number over two millions of 
inhabitants. Supposing that this degree of pros¬ 
perity is experienced, the density of the country 
would not be equal to more than four fifths of the 
present density of New England. Nor would over 
one third of our territorial area then be improved 
by agriculture. There would still be ample room 
for twenty millions of additional farmers. If, in¬ 
deed, the density of the United States were to be¬ 
come the same as Massachusetts, it would embrace 
four hundred and twenty millions; and if as great 
as Belgium (three hundred and eighty-five to the 
square mile), it would be adequate to accommodate 
all the present population of the globe. The intel¬ 
ligent reader need not be informed that these es¬ 
timates are conjectural, but nevertheless, they are 
warranted fully by existing data. It is probable 
that they fall short of the approaching reality; for 
our prosperity, so far, has surpassed tho calcula¬ 
tions even of enthusiastic statisticians. 

The power necessary to obtain a most unexam¬ 
pled growth is secured to our country. And we 
speak in this tone of confidence because the power 
itself dwells In tho mind and character of the peo¬ 
ple. It is not derived from external circumstances. 
It is not adventitious. Whatever aid may be drawn 
from outward fortune, the great secret of strength 
is in the resources of our individual and social na¬ 
ture. The motives that stimulate, and the objects 
that reward, are common property; and hence the 
intellect and enterprise of all classes, free from ev¬ 
ery false restraint and quickened into tho utmost 
intensity, must be adequate to these magnificent 
results. If this grandeur is realized, it will place 
a gigantic sceptre in our hands. Such a spectacle 
as the near future is opening its portals to disclose 
has never charmed the vision of the world. It will 
be tho miracle of modern life. The heirs of such an 
inheritance must look forward to its responsibilities; 
and consequently, nothing is more rational than a 
profound solicitude to watch those signs which the 
course of events gives as forecastings of popular 
preparation for it. A thousand contingencies al¬ 
ways attend the advent of humanity into a new 
sphere; but the laws of human action are perma¬ 
nent; they carry their own prophecy within them¬ 
selves; they write their own history; and hence, 
where they have the unrestricted scope that belongs 
to them on the soil of American freedom, it ought 
to be possible for ns to arrive at just conclusions 
about our approaching condition. 

First, then, it may be said, that no danger is to 


be expected from the Government. Our Federal 
system is so constructed as to be incapable of those 
enormous excesses which involve nations in ruin. 
It can not become hopelessly corrupt or recklessly 
extravagant. If, at any time, it forget its repre¬ 
sentative office; if it stretch its power and oppress 
the people; if it violate the sanctity of its high trust 
and convert it to unhallowed ends—how far could 
it abuse its prerogatives? The license of a day 
might be enjoyed, but vengeance w ould soon reach 
it. The eyes of its subjects are constantly on it; 
and whenever they detect the least deviation from 
the line of official integrity, they have the remedy 
to apply. It can not pass beyond their reach; it 
can not annul their sovereignty; it can not deprive 
them of the means of controlling its operations; and 
consequently, it can never be made the instrument 
of their overthrow. With us, Government has no 
separate and independent interests. It is not a per¬ 
son or a caste, but the simple agent of the people. 
Outside of the people, it has no meaning—no pur¬ 
pose—no aim; and therefore, united as it is to the 
people, pledged to their protection, ordained for 
their welfare, it must fulfill its task in obedience to 
their sentiments. The theory of our Government 
in this respect is a matter of increasing conscious¬ 
ness with its citizens. There is a growing disposi¬ 
tion to exercise a strict watchfulness over its men 
and its measures. Not that there is a morbid sus¬ 
picion on the part of the people, or any tendency to 
embarrass its legitimate movements; but their re¬ 
lation to its administrative and legislative acts is 
assuming the form of a practical habit. The pro¬ 
gress of popular influence in the history of our coun¬ 
try is distinctly marked, and its effects are seen in 
nothing more strikingly than in the decline of great 
statesmanship in Congress. American mind now 
speaks through tho press. It speaks its own will 
in its own language. It is heard every day, on all 
subjects, and on all occasions; and hence it has 
not to embody its utterance, as formerly, in the 
thoughts and eloquence of leading men. The fu¬ 
ture of our statesmanship is in other fields than 
those in which Clay, Calhoun, and Webster won so 
large a portion of their splendid renown. It i9 in 
diplomacy—in all those offices that demand mature 
wisdom and accomplished skill—in foreign policy 
and international law. The domestic statesman 
has been partially superseded. The people have 
advanced to occupy his ground. Once he was the 
interpreter of their thoughts, and not seldom the 
originator of them ; once they waited on his guid¬ 
ance, and leaned on his arm; but now a change 
has come: the opinions of the people arc anticipa- 
tive; and, through the direct medium of the daily 
newgpaper, they are freely and forcibly expressed. 
We can attribute this to nothing but the progressive 
education of the masses. No additional preroga¬ 
tives have been conferred upon them; in no degree 
has their vested power been enhanced; and yet, in 
practice, they certainly exert a much larger share 
of political influence than at any previous period 
in our existence. Common schools—discussions 
of national affairs—fuller intercourse—and other 
agencies of instruction have qualified them to act 
more immediately on tho Government. The prac¬ 
tical attitude of the people is not yet in perfect har¬ 
mony with the ideal of the Constitution; for, taken 
as a whole, they are not as enlightened in judgment 
and disciplined in virtue as its acknowledgment of 
sovereignty requires. But the movement is in lha 
right direction. It is on the true line of Ameri- 
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can progress. It is in the footprints of noble ex¬ 
amples. And therefore, its impression on the 
Government must be salutary; and just in the 
proportion that it advances, if subordinated as 
hitherto to the decisions of justice and the instincts 
of patriotism, will it strengthen our hopes and con¬ 
firm our trust. 

It may be observed, in the next place, that the 
relations between the people and their respective 
States arc becoming more close and intimate. The 
doctrine of State sovereignty, if not now the ab¬ 
sorbing topic of dispute, is rapidly gaining ground 
in its practical results. Nor is this at all surpris¬ 
ing. Our different States have such control over 
their local policy, and touch at so many points all 
the current interests of trade and the general wel¬ 
fare of society, that this effect is inevitable. Indi¬ 
vidual wealth can not be augmented; business can 
not extend and prosper; social connections can not 
multiply, without the State entering into nearer 
union with its citizens. The more that its resources 
are developed, the greater is the stake at issue. 
Every year that adds to its population and swells 
the aggregate of its property, makes the watchful 
oversight of the State more necessary. The growth 
of the country, therefore, not only increases the po¬ 
litical importance of the States, but it strengthens 
the ties that bind them and their subjects together. 
And hence the institutions of civilized life must ad¬ 
vance by the force of State reasons. Every internal 
improvement, every form of industry, every dollar 
contributed to revenue, educates the States and then- 
citizens to appreciate their duties. A two-fold pro¬ 
vision thus exists for the discipline of American 
character. State authority and Federal jurisdiction 
combine to form intelligence and virtue. Side by 
side, with one spirit and aim, they blend their in¬ 
fluence and train the mind of the people to enjoy 
the blessings of rational liberty. 

The real problem of free government is to be 
solved by the States themselves. A new element 
has been introduced into the calculation. The ex¬ 
tensive empire which w e now possess has changed 
the formula. Men are apprehensive, statesmen are 
concerned lest we have too ponderous a machinery. 
But gravitation can govern an ocean as easily as a 
dew-drop. Magnitude is only minuteness in an¬ 
other shape. If the confederated States, each for 
itself, will perform their office, we can occupy all 
our territory without the slightest risk to our or¬ 
ganization. The vital duties of government devolve 
on them. If they wisely regulato their domestic 
affairs, educate their citizens, and maintain a well- 
ordered economy, the interests of national freedom 
will not be likely to suffer. That our States are 
growing in this conviction can not be doubted; and 
hence the indications of the day are highly favor- 
aide to the permanency of our institutions. 

Apart from these facts, the constant tendency 
of American society is to re-create its energies by 
allowing the free action of all classes on one an¬ 
other. The entire absence of hereditary privileges 
and titled orders has a most important effect on 
public sentiment and national intellect, as w-ell as 
on civil relations. The apprentices of tw-enty-five 
years since, are now, in numerous instances, men 
of wealth and influence. Mechanics in all our 
cities have risen to the front ranks of life. Tact 
and taleut, if supported by virtue, ascend to com¬ 
manding stations, and not infrequently give law 
to public opinion. The rapidity of these social 
changes is significant, but their most encouraging 


aspect is presented in the effect which is produced 
on the acting forces of the country. It is really 
equivalent to the introduction of a new vitality 
into the social system, pouring a current of fresh 
healthful blood on the thinking brain, and through 
the beating heart of the land. Position is power. 
But among us the power is vastly enhanced by 
having the foremost men and women of every gen¬ 
eration to impart tone to our influential society. 
Here is one who makes an honorable fortune in 
business. Here is another who seizes a lucky 
thought, and converts it into something that is 
needed to supply a want. Here is a third who ia- 
vents a piece of machinery, and secures a prom¬ 
inent niche in the industrial temple of the national 
Patent Office. Here is a fourth who maps out the 
once blank ocean, and turns over the winds to the 
custody of commerce. Here is a fifth who is a suc¬ 
cessful explorer; a sixth who writes a great book. 
They render a most praiseworthy service to the 
country by exercising their genius, and in the sin¬ 
gle view of practical utility, increase its strength 
and security. But is this all ? Is it not, indeed, 
the secondary interest of their history ? They ac¬ 
quire character. They take the seats of private 
dignity. And now, the fine endowments that 
made them masters of nature and art—the clear 
open eye that caught the sunbeam in its glancing, 
and retained the picture w hich came in its ray— 
the listening ear, sensitive to the faintest whisper 
of a divine truth—the telegraphic nerves, along 
which the mystic messages of the universe were 
ever passing—the strong soul that patiently await¬ 
ed the hour of knowledge, or kept itself girded for 
the hour of action; all these come forth to their 
rightful place, aud give their virtue, intelligence, 
and fame to the moral power of the country. Count 
their votes; you have not counted them. Number 
them in the census; they belong to a higher reck¬ 
oning. What counterpoises they, in the midst of 
disturbing causes! What serene ministries, glid¬ 
ing through the life of the land, and hallowing it 
for a nobler destiny! 

The conservative forces of our country are in¬ 
creasing. If we take w ealth, it is not only grow¬ 
ing with unexampled rapidity, but diffusing itself 
throughout all classes and sections. Our new 
cities (such as Rochester) show a remarkably large 
average of property-holders in comparison with the 
population. Whether we look at the results of 
discovering gold in California, or at the ordinary 
fniits of industry', the general tendency is to multi¬ 
ply the number of persons in good circumstances. 
Our agricultural products, w hich in 1840 were esti¬ 
mated at $600,000,000, transcended $1,000,000,000 
in 1850; one third more w heat, and double as much 
corn w ere raised. In 1864 we manufactured 216,000 
bales of cotton; in 1852 over 600,000 bales. The 
annual value of our labor in manufactures, mining, 
and the mechanic arts, is computed at $1,013,336,- 
463, yielding 43 per cent, profit on the whole invest¬ 
ment ; while the ratio of increase in our tonnage is 
tw ice as great as that of Great Britain. The num¬ 
ber of real-estate holders is about 1,500,000, which 
is nearly one person to every three free males over 
twenty-one years of age. Other facts are also en¬ 
couraging. The proportion of newspapers to white 
population has doubled in forty years. If the na¬ 
tive inhabitants of the United States be considered, 
the interests of education have advanced—for in 
1840 the proportion for the Union, of pupils at 
school, was 13.89, and in 1850 it was 20.14 per cent. 
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Nor have church accommodations been at all ne¬ 
glected. They are now probably equal to 60 per 
cent, of the inhabitants, as large a ratio as is ordi¬ 
narily required to be provided for in the means of 
religious worship. From these statistics we are 
warranted in the conclusion, that in the ostensible 
agencies of conservative influence we have grown 
in strength and security. 

Had we to drop our train of reflection at this 
point, we confess that a profound solicitude would 
prey upon us. The science of numbers can not 
figure us into real greatness, nor can the noble 
labors of statisticians determine our future grand¬ 
eur. There is that in the human soul which 
rises above all earthly computations, and asserts 
its brotherhood with the infinite and eternal. 
There is a divine principle here, struggling to 
recover its lost supremacy over the universe, and 
awaiting that hour of princely coronation, when 
every myriad shape that utility, beauty, and mag¬ 
nificence have assumed, shall be sanctified by its 
service and exalted by its presence. Does the 
sun shine only ? Does the broad firmament bend 
above us as a mere pageantry ? Sad would it be 
to think that all this expenditure of wisdom and 
Skill were a gorgeous mechanism and nothing more; 
and sadder still to think, that amidst the secret 
bonds that unite its mighty orbs, there were no 
ties between the spirit and God. Nations, no less 
than men, are parts of a moral and spiritual econ¬ 
omy, called and chosen to obey its law's and fulfill 
its ends. Heaven has always accomplished a large 
portion of its earthly work by means of them; in¬ 
dividuals act through their massive strength; elo¬ 
quence thrills and heroism moves them; and thus, 
whatever other agencies are employed, they con¬ 
centrate their quickening forces at last in the 
bosom of nations, and find therein a perfected life. 

Not, then, without thankful joy do wo remember 
that, from the days of Jamestown and Plymouth | 
Rock until this hour, our countrymen have cher¬ 
ished a deep-seated conviction that we were execu¬ 
ting a divine purpose. There is a feeling in our 
breasts that Providence is administering here a 
vast scheme for the melioration of humanity. 
Men have sometimes used this argumeut for evil. 
It has been a plea for tyranny, an apology for 
crime, a pretext for licentiousness. But that does 
not affect its truth to us. The sunshine that 
adorns the landscape and gilds the sky penetrates 
the marsh and sets free the poisonous miasma, out 
evermore, the sunshine is the same pure and beauti¬ 
ful thing. Such men as hold this sentiment within 
their hearts, and keep over it the vigils of unwearied 
love; philanthropists and patriots; prophets, who 
have laid off the sackcloth and put on the vest¬ 
ments of hope; poets, laureates of a higher realm, 
with harps that are tuneful only to the breath of 
God; such men, what are their impulses but 
thoughts in another and a more celestial guise, 
waiting the era of .advent, the gift of a language 
that shall utter, and an imagery that shall grace 
the rapture of their pure communion with perfect 
truth! A feeling—none may tell how much of 
Heaven is in a feeling. None may measure the 
wondrous inspiration so often awakened there, for 
feeling is the whisper-voice of the coming Christ. 
If to this sentiment we yield the devotion of our 
life; its law, our love; its faith, our strength; 
what a glory will the dawn of the next century 
bring to on* hundred millions of freemen— 

TO THEIR HOME, THEIR ALTAR, AND THEIR JOY ! 


liter's ifasq fijflir. 

I T is now just about a year since we rescued our 
Easy Chair from the falling timbers and the 
general wreck of our great fire. On the 10th of 
December, 1853, the great pile of building where 
the great work of a great business was carried on, 
and which was the result of long years of steady 
industry, enterprise, and success, crumbled in a 
few hours, and lay at sunset a chaos of ruin. For 
a moment it seemed impossible that any business 
could surmount such a disaster—so sudden and so 
complete. But it was scarcely a moment, for the 
wires that trembled with the news of the accident 
toward every point of the country, also bore the 
orders that indicated the resolution not to falter 
but to conquer. Nor can this Easy Chair ever for¬ 
get how along those same wires came thrilling a 
thousand messages of cheerful encouragement, of 
prompt offers of aid, and of the most generous sym¬ 
pathy. It seemed quite worth while to have suf¬ 
fered such a blow in order to prove the extent and 
quality of friendliness. Among the manifold and 
various experiences of a long-continued and large 
business, there is nothing that is so unusual and so 
sweet as this proof of hearty interest, because it is 
the real sympathy of men with men, and not the 
formal or forced expression of an interested con¬ 
cern. Trials prove friends. Not more surely do 
the dry leaves blow from the trees when the sum¬ 
mer is gone, than false friends from the compan¬ 
ions over whom a tempest has swept. When our 
Chair tottered in the sway of that terrible confu¬ 
sion, a hundred hands of help, unsuspected be¬ 
fore, were thrust forward to uphold it. It was not 
the moment then, when we so much required that 
kindness, to say how much we valued it. Grati¬ 
tude, in the moment of succor, seems a matter of 
course. But now from our new Eusy Chair, which 
seems rather a throne than any lesser seat, firmly, 
and as we do not doubt, finally planted upon the 
old spot, we wish to say to all our friends every 
where, who so encouraged and cheered us in those 
dark days, that their words are not, and are not to 
be, forgotten—that thoir ready offers of assistance 
showed securely that there is no necessary searing 
of feelings in the whirl of aflairs, and that their 
generous sympathy is among our sweetest recollec¬ 
tions. Many a time, as we sit musing in our Chair, 
those fearful hours of a year ago return; once more 
we hear the stern alarm-bell, summoning a city to 
see and to assist our misfortune. Once more we gee 
the building that we had reared with so much pride, 
and with pride so pardonable, consumed by inex¬ 
orable flames. We watch the wild confusion—wo 
hear the crash—wo behold the smouldering and 
smoking ruins; but more clearly than the crash 
we hear once more the sound of friendly voices, 
and more plainly thfu the wreck we see faces lit 
with kindness. 

We are sure you will pardon so much gossiping 
remembrance to a garrulous old Easy Chair, which 
has not encountered so much sincerity in life that 
it can afford to be silent when it recalls last year. 

But not only is our Easy Chair planted again, 
but a great part of the building in which it stands 
is restored. The same old square between Cliff 
Street and Pearl Street will be occupied by the 
new structure. The part which lies upon Cliff 
Street is already completed and occupied, and the 
rest will be ready by March. No pains have bceu 
spared, no skill, and no expense, to erect the most 
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perfect and the largest, the safest, and the best 
book-making establishment in the world; for the 
necessities of the business to be done in it required 
nothing less. The building now completed is en¬ 
tirely fire-proof. The walls are brick; the doors 
and window-frames are iron; the cross-pieces are 
iron; the floors are laid in cement over brick arch¬ 
ing. The communication between the different 
floors is a circular fire-proof stairway, in a tower 
built just outside the outer wall, and there is no 
hatchway or staircase in the building. 

The building is distributed in six stories besides 
the basement, in which is placed the steam-engine. 
The boilers and furnace are in the open court in 
the centre of the block. A vault Is excavated un¬ 
der the street for the storing of stereotype plates. 
This vault is well ventilated, and preserves the 
plates from every kind of injury. Upon the suc¬ 
cessive floors are the press-room, drying-room, 
bindery, composing-room, and electrotyping-room. 
Each floor is furnished with every convenience. 
They are airy, bright, and well-ventilated, and a 
general aspect of cheerfulness reigns over all. We 
hope some day to devote some space of our gossip 
in the Easy Chair, or even, possibly, in the grave 
pages of the body of the Magazine, to tell our read¬ 
ers and friends the whole story of our new build¬ 
ings and of our business, in detail. 

These things have not been done—su4h a busi¬ 
ness has not been built up—without sacrifice, and 
the long devotion and industry of many lives and 
many brains. Mercantile success, in this country 
of immense and untiring opposition, is a matter of 
just pride. Yet it is also matter of real regret 
that there should be fatal differences and misun¬ 
derstandings, and that bodies marching under the 
same banner toward the same general end, should 
find themselves, almost unavoidably, bickering by 
the way. We have had very many hard things 
said to us as we sit in our Chair—very many things 
which the speakers will one day regret having said. 
If there must be differences, it is a pity they should 
rankle into disputes and hostility; it is a great 
pity that men can not agree to differ. 

13ut when a man is assaulted anonymously, or 
when purely ex parte statements are put forth, and 
statements entirely devoid of truth, as he may have 
in his hands the means of showing, what part re¬ 
mains for a self-respecting man but to be silent and 
trust to his good name ? It is easy to wage a news¬ 
paper war. It is easy to criminate, to recriminate, 
and to rejoin. But to what end, and for whose 
benefit ? The world cares nothing for the quarrels 
of individuals; on the contrary, it soon despises 
those who easily invoke its sympathy. The public 
has no preference in pictures, but for those which 
please it. It does not pause to ask about the artist. 
It may be an interesting inquiry, but it is second¬ 
ary. The painter paints a picture, which, if it docs 
not of its own merit command the world’s admira¬ 
tion, will never secure it by any appeal to sympa¬ 
thy. The public may be persuaded to give alms 
to an unsuccessful artist, but it will not give ad¬ 
miration. It is much wiser, therefore, to suffer 
aspersion of a certain kind and to a certain degree, 
than to rush into print and try to catch the public 
by the button. What is reputation worth if it is 
not able to stand a sneer or a question without 
turning pale and hurrying out the proofs of its in¬ 
tegrity ? Is character only a wall of Jericho, to 
fall at the blast of every ram’s horn ? 

Besides this, every man who has some little ac¬ 


quaintance with men and affairs, knows how entire¬ 
ly one side has the right until the other is heard. 
Consequently, when one side speaks out, however 
loudly, he knows that there is another; and if he 
does not hear it, his mind rests quietly, but quite 
uncommitted to the first eager statement If we 
have sometimes been a little restive in our Easy 
Chair, as we have heard the calumnious stories 
which are so easily told of every man and body of 
men, we have presently composed ourselves by re¬ 
membering that our friends would not believe the 
whisper of an enemy sooner than the uniform con¬ 
duct of a friend: and that those who did not know 
us were yet quite wise enough, by their own expe¬ 
rience, to know that we probably had our side and 
our view of the question. We have preferred to 
sit quietly and abide the result, confident that if 
any man were seriously concerned to know the 
truth, he would come where he could ascertain it, 
and, at least, would not condemn without a hear¬ 
ing. 

Moreover, how can a man reply to advertise¬ 
ments and anonymous attacks without involving 
himself in an endless and fruitless series of publi¬ 
cations ? If our tailor posts us as a reprobate old 
Easy Chair that does not pay for the paint put 
upon it, it is hardly worth while for us to announce 
in print that we do. With so many people to talk 
with, and so many affairs to mind, we could not 
fairly get our proper business done if we were to 
keep running from our Chair to hallo stop thief, after 
all the vagrants who try to steal a bit of our good 
character. We must sit as quietly as we can, and 
attend to our affairs as closely as possible, and let 
the malicious whispers, and the mean innuendoes, 
and the anonymous aspersions drift unanswered to 
oblivion. But if any man will come to us and ask 
us if it is really true, as he heard yesterday in the 
temple of Rumor, that the legs of our Chair are not 
oak, but pasteboard, and that we ourselves are not 
a gray old spectator of morals and manners, but a 
gay young Mephistophiles with a tail coiled snugly 
under the skirts of his coat, and with feet in two 
parts—we will promise to turn up our Chair and 
let him feel the legs for himself; or we will kindly 
apply them to his head, that he may prove by the 
best of tests whether they are pasteboard or oak; 
and we will lift our wig that he may see if we have 
horns, and our skirts that he may satisfy himself 
farther. 

And as he turns away, we shall beg him hereafter 
to remember that there may be a fine show of sin¬ 
cerity where there is little enough truth; and that 
it is easy to roar through the newspapers without 
necessarily saying any thing; and particularly we 
shall request him to remark, that if an honest man 
has an honest and hearty objection to any thing, 
he is not, first of all, anxious to drag the difficulty 
before the public eye; but if he has seriously and 
privately considered all that has been seriously and 
privately said, he does not invoke the attention of 
the world without wholly, fairly, and unreservedly 
stating his opponent’s side, that the world may be 
in possession of the facts, so that its judgment may 
be a verdict, and not a partisan and interested 
opinion. 


There is a subject, strictly connected with the 
foregoing, upon which we are compelled to offer a 
great deal of advice; which is sometimes, but not 
always, perfectly well received. When the young 
Narcissus recently consulted us about his literary 
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portrait of Perdita, we gave him our opinion with 
the frankness becoming an Easy Chair; and we 
mean to do the same with young Blank, who came 
yesterday with a face in keeping with his name, 
and railing vehemently against his publishers. 

“Swindling scoundrels!” said the impetuous 
Blank, 44 th*y’ve tried to cheat me out of aU the 
profits; there’s my book advertised every where; 
praised in all the papers; complimented by my 
friends in private letters; which has sold immense¬ 
ly, and been noticed in London, and even in the 
Revue dee deux Mondes in Paris; and now the beg¬ 
garly fellows tell me there is hardly a balance of 
a hundred dollars to my credit. It's too much for 
human patience. Oh, Easy Chair, why do we un¬ 
happy authors always go to the wall ?” 

The young man was lost in a tumult of wounded 
vanity and disappointed desire. Every word of 
newspaper praise had been at least a doubloon in 
his fancy, and he thought it would be two in his 
purse. The private letter of some distant friend 
seemed to him the chorus of a vast region—the 
voice of the West—the paean of the South. You 
may imagine how many such youths there are 
about an Easy Chair situated as ours is. 

44 My dear Blank,” said we gravely, 44 this is one 
of those matters in which experience is wiser than 
theory. Have we not, in other years, pursued the 
same bright phantom which you follow ? Have we 
not been slowly taught to discover success within 
and not without ourselves ? 

44 Consider the number of manuscripts which are 
yearly produced. Think of the small proportion 
of these that ever come into the hands of a pub¬ 
lisher. Think how few of those are ever even ex¬ 
amined. Of those which are examined, what an 
immense majority are necessarily rejected! and of 
the few which are accepted, how very, very few 
•ell, or are ever heard of after the advertisement is 
withdrawn from the newspapers! And of those 
which sell, and are heard of, calculate the number 
which afford any thing like an income, or even a 
large compensation to the authors, and you will 
gradually perceive that the prizes of pecuniary suc¬ 
cess in literature are painfully few, and you may, 
according to your modesty, reckon your chance of 
drawing a large one. 

44 Let us suppose that your manuscript Is ac¬ 
cepted. After long and inexplicable delays it is 
published. To you it seems a perfectly easy thing 
to publish a book as soon as it can bo printed. 
But, Blank, you are not a publisher, or you would 
understand the waitings for times and seasons, and 
the thousand details unknown to all but the ini¬ 
tiated, which affect the publishing as they do all 
Gfljier business, each in its way. The moment your 
book is published you acquire an honorable im¬ 
portance in your own eyes. You are the maker 
of a book; in that, at least, you are like Shak- 
speare. You belong to the literary guild; in that 
you are with Voltaire, Johnson, and Goldsmith. 
You are an author; in that you are like Joel Barlow 
and Mr. Cornelius Matthews. Your book is an¬ 
nounced with due flourish—“ A new work by Be- 
noni Blank, Esq.” The whole newspaper seems 
to have been printed to say that one thing. Your 
eye constantly slips aside from the editorial col¬ 
umn, which blazes so brilliaqtlv with Sebastopolic 
speculations, to that large type in which your small 
name figures. You can not but wonder if every 
body sees how remarkably apparent your name is 
upon the page. 
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“There is another bliss. It is when you see 
the shop-posters, and step in, and find fresh copies 
of your volume upon the counter. There are some 
noble booksellers, who step forward, blandly smil¬ 
ing, and offer you your own book, saying that 4 This 
is a very popular new w ork.’ You say that you have 
read it, and found it very entertaining. That, of 
course, is merely to put the noble shopman off the 
scent. 

“ Then come the newspaper notices. You are 
delighted with the discrimination that discovers 
the rare merit of this new book, which is destined 
to a great success, and argues so happily for the 
career of the author. You think, already, as you 
lay down the paper, of hobnobbing with Dickens, 
and calling Bulwer brother. What style of auto¬ 
graph will you adopt, for now it will be in demand ? 
The mail brings you a hundred responses from 
friends to whom you have dispatched your book, 
4 with the regards of the author.’ They w'ere always 
sure you would do this thing; they knew that your 
talents would, etc., and must, etc.; and they con¬ 
gratulate so gracefully that you drop a few pious 
tears, and wonder how you were such a very clever 
fellow' and had not known it. You had fancied your¬ 
self not at all deficient, possibly, but you had not 
thought of the extraordinary powers you possessed. 

44 It is not all over with one newspaper, nor with 
one mail. Fresh notices, fresh letters, fall like 
dew upon your nascent fame and self-importance. 
It is natural, it is certainly pardonable, that you 
should believe the voice of so much newspaper 
praise, and so many enthusiastic letters, to be the 
award of fame, and to imply a universal public ac¬ 
quaintance with your great work. How equally 
natural and pardonable is your consequent indig¬ 
nation at the very limited balance to your credit 
upon the publishers’ books! 

“You indignantly demand explanations, and they 
are graciously given. The newspapers swallowed 
up at least a hundred copies as material for that fine 
fulmination in print which has so exhilarated you; 
a hundred more, presented to your friends 4 with 
the regards,’ etc., explain the private paeans. Item; 
two hundred copies at-apiece, which do not fig¬ 

ure npon the credit side of your account. For the rest, 
aSk of the next hundred men you meet how many 
have read your book; and of those who have read 
it, ascertain how many have bought it. You will 
slowly and sad\y come to see that you may be^ an 
author of repute, and yet have nothing to draw 
upon at your publisher’s. You may be an eminent 
literary name, and yet find no eminent publisher 
willing to undertake your work. 

“ Consider what a book is to a publisher. It is 
so much pork, cotton, and corn. If your book is 
the best poetry that has been written in the cen¬ 
tury, it will not pay you nor the publisher to print 
it. It is simply a case of red and white blankets. 
If the demand is for red, you may go hang your 
whites upon the willows. The publisher is a dealer 
in certain commodities. It is his business and his 
instinct to expose for sale what is wanted, and there¬ 
fore only to buy such. And you will often hear 
an intelligent publisher say, ‘Your book may be 
the best in the world, but our knowledge of our 
trade and its demands compels us to decline ac¬ 
cepting it; for we do not publish for the sake of 
literature, but for our own livelihood, just as you 
write the book. If you have made an economical 
mistake, in writing a book for which there is no 
call, and in which there is no possible interest, why 
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should wo make the same one by publishing it ? 
You must excuse us; but really our hands are so 
full just now. If you could make it convenient to 
call a year from next June ? 

“ Beside all this, dear Blank, remember that it 
is not so easy to swindle you in a large establish* 
ment, as in your soreness you naturally believe. 
Every item connected with a book is noted by 
many different hands, and unless you suppose a 
grand conspiracy of principals and clerks, to do 
you out of a few hundreds, and themselves out of 
their bread and butter and good name, you must 
relinquish the swindling theory. 

“ Don’t suppose that this Easy Chair has not the 
liveliest sympathy with you, friend Blank. It has 
long ago renounced the writing of books, not be¬ 
cause it disbelieved the honesty of publishers, but 
because it saw too plainly the dismal chances of a 
book-making career. A man who lives by his pen 
must makd up his mind to compromise, and.sub¬ 
mit, and suffer, as in all other pursuits. If his love 
of letters is so strong that it can survive the weary 
wear of book-work, he will be happy, for the muses 
do indeed bless those that serve them with such 
devotion. But if vanity, or indolence, or any 
meaner motive, leads him to literature, it were 
better for him that a ledger were tied about his 
neck and he were cast into a counting-house. 

** Believe, dear Blank, a veracious old Easy 
Chair that hath had losses. Be readier to doubt 
your own power of interesting the public, than to 
question the integrity of others. Be very sure that 
your wrath is a sublime anger for the sake of out¬ 
raged art and letters, and not a very small gust of 
wounded vanity. If you are a man of letters, and 
seriously devoted to such pursuits, you are upon the 
losing side in respect of wealth and. ease. But 
you should not be a man of letters if you do not 
feel such loss to be your gain. If your object is 
money-making, don’t make books; but go and 
begin as a small clerk, and then you may gradual¬ 
ly grow into a sure and steady, if small, income. 
We, whose lot is cast in this Easy Chair, have also 
cast in with Apollo. The smile of the muse is sun¬ 
nier than the glitter of eagles, and the song of the 
fauns in the forest sweeter than the clink of silver. 
The moment it ceases to be so, we will desert the 
groves and the piping. Oh, Blank! it is less the 
praise of newspapers than the content of your own 
heart that is worth craving.” 

He listened with reluctant cars. Yet his brow 
relaxed and his voice grew milder. 

“ I have no right to doubt you,” he said; “ but 
it is hard to believe. You who sit in this Easy 
Chair, and see so much more than I can see of the 
detail and skeleton of the thing, must be right. I 
will try to believe it, and be less ready to credit 
every hard story I hear of every publisher.” 

Blank went gently away, and we wish his friend 
Dash would consider these things, and be less loud 
in his sweeping assertions, and his general condem¬ 
nation of things he docs not understand. 


Tub kindly season of gifts and compliments has 
come round again. Lights are put in the windows, 
and hearts are lighter and eyes brighter. There 
is loud laughter of children in the early morning 
as they peep into, and feel of the stockings hang¬ 
ing by the eliimney. There is quieter pleasure 
later around the ample table, heaped with presents, 
and a fairy gayety at evening about the sparkling 
Christmas-tree. Every body must smile in these 


pleasant days; and even those whose hearts are 
heavily bowed since the last holidays, have a sad 
satisfaction in remembering the past. How ten¬ 
derly Tennyson has touched the theme in the great¬ 
est of English poems since Paradise Lost. In Mc- 
moriam is the true Paradise Regained. But the 
singer of Paradise Lost, has also the most majestic 
and appropriate tone for this sacred season. His 
hymn on the morning of Christ’s nativity is a sol¬ 
emn peal of the organ. It has a cathedral grand¬ 
eur, and might well be intoned in every Christian 
church on Christmas-day as a fitting service. The 
poet’s learning graces the triumph of Christ with 
the most costly pagan spoils. No hymns that sing 
the glory of Peor, and Baalim, and mooned Ash- 
taroth, make them half so musical or fair as this 
paean of their overthrow. The very measure seems 
to have caught the lofty music of the wail that 
swept along the Syrian coast, and died far out at 
sea—“ Great Pan is dead.” In all literature there 
is no poem more majestic— 

“ The lonely mountains o'er. 

And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament; 

From haunted spring and dale, 

Edg’d with poplar pale, 

The parting Gcnins is with sighing sent; 

With flower-inwoven tresses torn. 

The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mourn.” 

It is pleasant that the most precious festivals 
carry us back again to the most precious poetry. 
It is not to be denied that in a day of such univer¬ 
sal printing and reading, the attention of readers 
is seduced from the books they would gladly know 
more intimately. The last novelist displaces Mil- 
ton and Dryden; the new satirist overshadows 
Pope. Happily no new dramatist as yet supplants 
Shakspeare. Gradually many great names will be 
known only as names. Some scholar of centuries 
hence may wonder what kind of poetry Byron 
wrote; for the Byrons of his own, and the greater 
poets of all other times, will monopolize his atten¬ 
tion and knowledge. Literature extends so that it 
is becoming impossible for any man who is not de¬ 
voted to letters to be generally conversant with 
foreign authors as well as with those of his own 
tongue. A man may now be a very pretty scholar 
and not know German, and only taste Italian dilut¬ 
ed in thin translation. Charles Lamb knew no Ger¬ 
man, and never went to Paris. But by such and 
similar abstinence he purchased the profbundest in¬ 
timacy with the great authors of his own language 
—a language which he has enriched. 

It was Charles Lamb who said that a solemn 
organ service should be performed before readi^, 
Milton. But Milton is his own organ. The music 
of his measure sounds like an anthem along his 
pages. And as the winter winds blow again, 
which are “ not so unkind as man’s ingratitude,” 
and the long evenings and the cheerful fireside 
invite to domestic repose and eqjovment, take 
down Milton; with him Invoke Sabrina, and 
mourn for Lycidas; and with his lofty hymn 
prolong the sweet solemnity of Christmas through 
all the winter. 


Last month we chatted in our easy way about 
Leutze’s Washington nt Monmouth . It was one of 
the topics of town gossip, and yet, although so fine 
a work, and of a man so venerated, and by an artist 
of such reputation, is has attracted less attention 
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iiud remark than the Twins, by Landseer, which 
has been on exhibition at Williams and Stevens. 

Nothing in the growth of New* York is more 
surprising than the increase of taste for works of 
art. It is not many years since Colman’s window, 
in Broadway, sufficed for the staring and amuse¬ 
ment of the passengers who cared for pictures. 
But now there are noble establishments in which 
every man may see the best engravings of the best 
pictures, the finest photographs, and a multitude 
of original paintings. In the larger warehouses of 
the fine arts there is a room especially devoted to 
the exhibition of original works which are to be 
engraved. We understand that not less than 
$30,000 were received in subscriptions to the print 
of Scott and his Friends; a picture so delightful to 
hang upon the walls of a library whose shelves are 
filled with their works. At this moment, in two 
of these establishments, original works of one of the 
most distinguished living English artists, and of 
one of the very first of the Frenchmen, are to be 
seen for the trouble of stepping in from the street. 

We learn that it is by the express desire of 
Landseer that we have had the chance of seeing 
the Twins. The picture was painted for Mr. 
Kobert Stephenson, the distinguished engineer, to 
whom it was presented by the directors of a rail¬ 
way company in England, and it was at the espe¬ 
cial request of the artist that the work was trusted 
so far. If the story be true, it is a pleasant indica¬ 
tion of the natural and inevitable turning of art to 
the West for sympathy and encouragement. The 
hosts of pilgrims we have sent to the great galleries 
have at length made an impression upon the con¬ 
sciousness of art. It is discovered that in a land 
like ours there may well be no limit to the career 
of a great artist, as there can be none to the ulti¬ 
mate sway of true art. The artist, instead of wait¬ 
ing for us to come and see his picture, now sends 
it to us to be seen. Here is a straw. While 
Sebastopol engages the Allies—while Spain lies in 
ominous paralysis—while Germany leans toward 
the Danube and listens, aghast, for the distant 
thunder of war—the servants of the arts which de¬ 
mand peace and perish in war, turn their looks to 
us, and appeal to us as patrons. 

Landseer’s picture is, in color, one of his best. 11 
is exhibited by gas-light, which gives an unnatural 
brilliancy, but there is great vividness and soft¬ 
ness, and general truth. The composition is simple 
enough. Two shepherd dogs lie upon a Scotch 
plaid, upon a hillside, in company with, rather 
than guarding, an ewe and two lambs. The land¬ 
scape of the picture is locally interesting, and the 
fine heather blossom in the corner does not cut up 
the composition, but rather deepens the general 
and characteristic effect. Nothing can surpass the 
quality of the sheep’s wool and of the dogs’ hair. 
It is hair and wool, and not possibly any thing 
else, and, although so perfect, it was undoubtedly 
the result of a few easy strokes of the artist’s 
pencil. But consider how many years of pains go 
to that moment of ease. Think of the countless 
hours of hard practice which have given the pianist 
that facility which so surprises and fascinates. 

There is very little material in this picture, but a 
great deal of interest. The interest, however, is main¬ 
ly derived from the accurate imitation of the partic¬ 
ular objects, and from the association; and has less 
of that peculiar interest of sentiment which usually 
characterizes Landseer’s pictures. It i9 objected to 
him that, after all, he is only a painter of animals, 


and that his works can not properly be considered 
high art. But there is certainly a great difference 
between Snyders and Landseer, and a greater be¬ 
tween Herring and Landseer. There may be less 
actual reproduction of the bestial nature in Land¬ 
seer’s pictures of animals than there is in Snyders. 
But there is a development of those instincts in 
which animuls approach humanity, and of which 
Snyders never dreamed, nor could have perceived. 
Herring, on the other hand, without the spirit of 
Snyders, or the sentiment of Landseer, is a smooth 
imitator of obvious nature. In fact, he is only one 
of the many imitators whom Landseer has inspired. 

Now it does not seem a poor thing to perceive 
and so cunningly to present this human relation 
between men and animals, or its possibility. It 
was an easy thing for a skillful painter to make a 
portrait of Lady Blessington’a Dog. An accu¬ 
rate eye and a delicate hand seem to be all that was 
required. The animal might have been correctly 
portrayed sitting, standing, or running, and all the 
friends of Lady Blessington might have been able 
instantly to recognize it. Snyders would have 
given the pure dog—the unmitigated canine char¬ 
acteristics. But Landseer places the dog at the 
foot of a flight of steps, with eyes and ears erect, 
attentive to the expected footstep of the mistress. 
Instantly you perceive that it is a dog from the 
highest point of view, in his relation to man. That 
a painter seizes this point, and presents it, i9 the 
evidence of his greatness in that department; and 
if to deal with the display of the passions and 
powders of man be the highest reach of art, this form 
claims some consideration, inasmuch as it reveals 
human sympathy in the brutes. 

Remember what the poets have said of this thing; 
and reflect that what they say so well in one way, 
Landseer says in another. 

“ The dog alone of all brute animals has a storge, 
or affection upward to man,” says Coleridge. And 
Otway, in Fen ice Preserved — 

44 A friend to dogs, for they are honest creatures 
And ne’er betray their masters; never fawn 
On any that they love not” 

But, best of all, Goldsmith at the close of the 
thirteenth essay: 

M Of all the beasts that graze the down or hunt 
the forest, a dog is the only animal that, leaving 
his fellows, attempts to cultivate the friendship of 
man; to man he looks, in all his necessities, with 
a speaking eye, for assistance; exerts for him all 
the little service in his power with cheerfulness 
and pleasure; for him bears famine and fatigue 
with patience and resignation; no injuries can 
abate his fidelity; no distress induce him to for¬ 
sake his benefactor; studious to please, and fear¬ 
ing to offend, he is still an humble, steadfast de¬ 
pendent ; and in him alone fawning is no flattery.” 

Remember this when you see a Landseer, and 
determine whether pictures that so faithfully and 
fully represent all that is said in it are not worthy 
a high rank among all paintings. 

Nearly across the way, at Goupil’s, is Ary Schef¬ 
fer's Temptation. This is a work strictly in the 
style which aims to monopolize that vague term, 
High Art. It is a striking representation of the 
Scriptural event, almost bald in its simplicity, but 
still far from really imposing or sublime. 

A man familiar with SehcflTer’s works, would not 
be surprised if he failed to satisfy in the treatment 
of such a subject. His chief excellence is a dreamy 
grace, a shadowy sentiment, which has its best ex- 
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pression in the Francesca da' Rimini and the Dante 
and Beatrice. His more popular and well-known 
pictures of Christus Consolator and Christus Remu¬ 
neratin' are much too mannered and sentimental to 
please a manly Christian. But in the two we have 
mentioned from Dante, there is an ineffable purity, 
and tenderness, and grace, which are the individ¬ 
uality of Scheffer. There is, also, in the Luxem¬ 
bourg gallery at Paris, an earlier picture of his, il¬ 
lustrating a German ballad, of an old knight who 
steals into his tent, after the victory is won, and 
while the soldiers carouse and rejoice without, he 
kneels, and weeps, and prays over the dead body 
of his young son, whose clustering fair locks are 
sadly eloquent of the youth and beauty which the 
quick hand of battle has forever blighted. The 
picture has the sweet pathos of the ballad. It is 
one of the purest poems among all those pictures. 

But when the ballad-singer essays an epic, then 
we may be disappointed without disparagement of 
his peculiar excellence—with regret, only, that he 
has deserted his field of success. In the Temptation , 
Christ stands upon the summit of a desolate mount¬ 
ain pointing upward. Just below him, upon his 
left, stands, in shadow, Satan with outspread hands, 
pointing below. It is not the vulgar Satan of hoofs 
and claws, although he has the unnecessary bat- 
wings. It is a head of Mephistophilean character, 
but more humanly sympathetic than Meghisto- 
philes. Unfortunately for the point of the picture, 
the chief interest concentrates in Satan. The Christ 
is a dull, unmeaning, unmanly figure, that appeals 
to the eye by no charm of grace or beauty, and to 
the heart by no persuasion of manifest Divinity. 
He is always the great failure of art. The ambi¬ 
tious attempt to represent something more than 
man or essentially different from him, must nec¬ 
essarily fail. But Ary Scheffer in Paris in 1854 
seems to be no wiser in that respect than any of 
the old Italians in 1554. 

But the presence of these two pictures among us 
marks an era. In such ways New York begins to 
be a metropolis. We begin to feel that we need 
not <jross the sea always, or that our children need 
not, to know what is rife in the World of Art. Such 
works are the advance-guards and outposts of the 
coming Muses. They persuade us that we may be 
not only rich, but may worthily use riches. They 
give a greater cheerfulness to the gay holiday sea¬ 
son, and a heartier tone to the happy New Year 
which our Easy Chair wishes to all its friends. 


As we gather around our warm fires in the long 
winter evenings, it is impossible not to remember 
those who have no fires at which to warm them¬ 
selves, and who, doing hard battle with the “stings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune/’ falter, and fail, 
and fall. At this general season let us remember 
them with more than usual sympathy. No roan 
is worse for a kind thought. It is not bard to give 
a smile and a gentle word. That is a charity pos¬ 
sible to every poor man, and there is none sweeter. 

This sentiment, however, wo are glad to see, 
takes a broader range, and not content with feeling 
the sorrows which we do not shore, it aims not only 
to alleviate, but to prevent. There never was a time 
of more universal interest in humane movements 
than the present There were never more rich men 
who justly regarded themselves as almoners of 
God’s bounty, than those who live around our 
Chair. It is a grateful thing to notice and com¬ 
memorate. The papers aro full of accounts of wise, 


and ample, and well-directed charities. The fes¬ 
tival of Thanksgiving was rightly named for a 
myriad of the forlorn and unhappy, who only a 
few years since could regard such a day as but a 
melancholy mockery of their lot Let us rejoice 
that these things are, and that they improve. Let 
us perceive that there must be no “let nor hin¬ 
drance” to our constant exertion. If much has been 
done, much remains to do. However good the 
world may become, it will hardly outgrow vice. 
And, therefore, let us be all the braver, that our 
children may be encouraged. 

These things occurred to us as we lately received 
an invitation to assist at the inauguration of the 
new building for the House of Refuge on Randall’s 
Island. It was a beautiful occasion, both in its 
spirit and in its details. It was graced by the 
presence and the eloquence of men who have earned 
that best praise in a Republic, of being good citi¬ 
zens. A citizen is not only a tax-payer, and an 
orderly person who makes no rows in the street, 
and who refrains from blowing penny whistles in 
church. He is the man who aims to lessen the bur¬ 
den of taxation by removing temptation to crime, 
and so diminishing the number of criminals. Of all 
the various similar celebrations which we have at* 
tended, there was none superior to this in interest 
and significance. Governor Seymour was there, 
and Robert Kelly, and Hugh Maxwell, and many 
others whose names we would gladly record as men 
who knew their duties and delighted to do them. 
There were speeches good to hear. There was a 
noble, spacious, and convenient building; and there 
were four hundred children, whom a generous hu¬ 
manity seizes as they are slipping into sin, and by 
gentle and gracious treatment aims to restore to 
society as sound and industrious men. 

Who docs not gladly hear of this, and rejoice 
that there are so many other philanthropic move* 
ments, which no satirical figure of Mrs. Jellaby 
can ridicule, and no cold skepticism discourage? 
We have no excuse for not doing. We can not 
say that we have no time to consider nor investi¬ 
gate. There are plenty who will do that. There 
are enough capable and trusty men who will be 
the stewards of your charity. Let every man bear 
his part. As the bright days of Christmas-tide 
and the New Year lengthen toward the spring, let 
them be fuller than ever of good thoughts and good 
deeds. The remembrance of a charitable act is 
sweeter at night, and secures dreams more delight¬ 
ful than “ a night-cap” of the mountain-dew, hot, 
with sugar. Begin with the year, if you have not 
yet begun. Help these good works by sympathy 
and consideration, if you can do no more. Then 
shall you have a right to sing with the poet: 

u Bing out, wild bells, to the wild sky. 

The flying cloud, the frosty light; 

The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

“ Ring in the valiant man and free. 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 

Ring out the dark’ners of the land; 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.** 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

When, a year ago, we talked of the rumors of 
war which Overshadowed Europe, and wliich quick¬ 
ened the hammer-strokes in all the arsenals of 
England and of France, we did it with a selfish 
feeling of complacency, in the recollection of which 
our face tingles even now with red reproaches. It 
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seemed to as that oar lusty young country, stand¬ 
ing aloof—busy with its myriad-shaped industry— 
watching hopefully its great granaries of the West 
—pushing its iron roads through farther forests— 
launching its mammoth clippers—forgetting its 
sectional jealousies in the general prosperity, and 
knowing nothing of the year’s desolation save only 
by the over-ocean reports, would grow more lusty 
and joyous in its strength than ever before. 

But, by a strange Providence (for which we are 
more than half accountable ourselves), the knell of 
the old year, which to-day is ended, has been as bit¬ 
ter-toned and as mournful for us as for the Cossacks 
of the Crimea or the peasant homes of England. 

We know it is an ungrateful task to recite our 
griefs; but, whether dark or light colored, we al¬ 
ways dip our pen in the times, and our record 
shows shadows or sunbeams, as the times are cloud- 
ad or bright. 

First of all, and before the mourning clothes of 
the New Orleans plague had been cast away, came 
the dullness and the doubts of blighted trade, with 
its concealed griefs, throwing gloom on many a 
household; bnt it was a measurable trouble, and 
one against which the American heart, so elastic 
in its courage, knowB how to bear up stoutly, and 
would have borne up stoutly, if conspicuous crime 
—in the very quarter where crime was least looked 
for—had not dampened energy, and covered one of 
our best colonial names with scorn. 

Great conflagrations, too, in the very opening of 
the year, had lighted up, and lighted away mill¬ 
ions of slowly-accumulated property in our Prince of 
Cities; and the smoke of them had hardly gone by 
when ships, fetid with disease, brought the cholera 
to a new revel all along our great water-courses, 
leaving mourning voices that were heard over the 
din of Niagara. 

Then came the blasting sun, with a scorching air, 
crisping the meadows of the Genesee, and burning 
brown all the high lands, and making the broad 
maize leaves wilt every where, and rustle with a 
dry sound in August, as they should in late October. 

After this set in the Atlantic gales, hurtling the 
fishermen's fleets on the rocks by Cape Ann, and 
desolating, far to the southward, the shore towns 
with a wreck of broken trees, swamped grain-fields, 
and unroofed houses. All this, too, came when a 
fever was raging such as had not been known for 
fifty years—driving people to tents, and thousands 
besides to the tomb. 

And when autumn seemed to breathe coolly j 
again over the burnt-up country to the northward, 
and Erie even had recovered from the summer’s 
slough, there came—like the roar of a shotted can¬ 
non fired upon peaceful homes—the tidings of the 
lost Arctic! 

People read, as if they were reading romance, 
how the cowardly men and officers fled away from 
(be sinking ship; and how the women and the men, 
grouped on the quarter-deck with Luce and his 
crippled boy, looked death very calmly in the face, 
and using such last effort as they could, and with 
only one last ciy, which despair called out, went 
down with the foundering vessel. Then there were 
the stories of the saved ones—cautiously told by 
those who left in the first boats, as if put on 
their defense (as they were, and are), but thrilling 
and natural altogether in the months of those who 
kept by to the last—nervously working with un¬ 
steady hands at the raft—seeing the waters rise 
fearfully—the great hulk reeling-hearing the howl 
Vol. X.—No. 56.—8 


of the wind as the waters gurgled over the iron 
chimney—and seeing, at the last, the drift of men, 
children, and women, tossing on the broken bit of 
sea, when at last they all, or nearly all, went down. 

Do not these things match Silistria, Alma, and 
Sebastopol ? The Europeans may indeed hold the 
advantage in the number of the slain, perhaps also 
in the number of desolated homes. Indeed we 
yield them this. But for variety of grief and of 
anxiety, and for that double woe which comes from 
calamities unattended by pomp and circumstance, 
we think our country may well bear the palm. 

While our thought leans, as we write, to that 
fearful scene of the sinking ship off the Newfound* 
land shores, let ns drop a caution to those who, in 
the coolness of after-dinner thought, and the easy 
security of sunshine upon land, presume to say how 
proper energy of management might have averted 
half the fatality of the event. We confess to a very 
great distrust of those who are always seeing 44 how 
things might have been done better.” We have 
been sadly pestered by the gossip of those around 
our Chair, 44 who would have ordered things differ¬ 
ently.” Even old sea-captains, wearing the infal¬ 
lible air which belongs to a life-long series of 
escapes from all hazards, venture upon narrow 
criticisms of an action which, from its very nature, 
is beyond the ordinary rules of comparison. Let 
them rather bless God reverentially who has 
spared them such trials as might have put the 
bravest heart in a tremor. 

But from that dark spot upon the sea, where now 
no vestige floats of the wrecked ones, let us carry 
our view further seaward, until it rests on the 
shores of the Old World, where the din of war¬ 
times has hardly given time for a sigh over the fate 
of the lost ship. 

Even in the gay capital, as they read in chance 
columns of the loss of a young Duke de Grammonjt, 
the streets were clouded with a heavier mourning; 
and muffled drums, in deep, processional beat, were 
sounding the requiem of a marshal of France. 

They say he was a harsh man, with not much of 
the geniality in him which ties friends closely, or 
which makes tearful followers at a bier; but yet he 
was the type of all those losses among the gallant 
fellows of the army, who had wasted ’ their live# 
under the fever skies of Varna or the bullets of 
the Crimea, and the women and the children who 
flocked to see the state ceremonial which honored 
the burial of St. Amaud, bethought them bitterly, 
in sight of the sable plumes, of the husbands, or 
sons, or fathers, who, in a humbler way, had been 
thrust into foreign burial pits, with no token of love 
or reverence around them but the musket-volley of 
their comrades, or the locket they wore on their 
bosoms. 

Nor does it add to the hope or the confidence of 
those who have as yet seen no near name of kin¬ 
dred on the dead-lists, to find new ships going to 
the war country, day by day, with fresh freight flo 
fill up the gaps which are made before Sebastopol. 
It would seem that the Emperor himself cherishes 
a brooding anxiety for the result, not showing him- 
self now, as in the early season, to the street-world 
of Paris, nor venturing upon his hunting frolics at 
Compeigne or Fontainebleau, but keeping quietty 
immured in the shades of St. Cloud, long after the 
leaves hare fallen, and the winter festivities begum 

The Queen, too, in her stately castle of Windsor, 
making the rooms ready for her Imperial guest, 
Eugenie, is subdued to the boding thought of the 
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nation; she has grown quieter in her royal enter¬ 
tainments, not knowing but her stalwart cousin of 
Cambridge, who danced so gayly at the Elys£es 
Bourbon a season ago, is now shot down by one of 
those balls which cut through a ribbon of the Gar¬ 
ter as easy as a private’s coat. 

However this may be, there will be mourning 
in many English houses in the winter that has 
opened; and the adventurous Miss Nightingale, 
with her company of nurses, will have sad work on 
their hands in the barrack-rooms of Scutari. Our 
American journals have had their accounts current 
of the battles and the siege, and our readers know 
their general history; yet we have snatched from 
the British papers one or two war paragraphs 
which are worth preserving, as giving rough and 
real glances at the slashing work they have been 
doing in the neighborhood of SebastopoL 


Our first war-waif—of which we shall continue 
a series of characteristic fragments—is the story of 
a wounded private, writing from his hospital-bed, 
under the heights of Scutari. He says: 

“ I have been severely wounded in three places, 
which is as follows—A musket shot through the 
right arm, which I received about an hour after we 
oommenced the action, but being determined to 
pay them for making a hole through my jacket and 
fleshy part of my arm above the elbow, I would not 
fall to the rear, but made my comrade tie a hand¬ 
kerchief round it, and fought through the action, 
which lasted three hours after; but just as we 
thought the action w as over, for the Imperial Rus¬ 
sian army was routed, and we had gained the en¬ 
trenchments and forts, they halted and wheeled 
round, and made another stand, which did not last 
long, for General Sir G. Brown, or Lord Raglan (I 
do not know which of them), ordered us, the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, Scots Fusilier Guards, Grenadier 
Guards, and the 33d Regiment of the Line, to form 
up for the charge, which we did directly; and 
now came the grand charge, and away they went 
after a few moments, but not before they had left 
me a bayonet wound in the left thigh and a ball 
through the left breast, which passed through the 
breast-bone and left lung, going out under my 
shoulder-blade. My other wounds are trifling to 
compare with the latter, for they are nearly healed 
up. The wound through my breast is closing up 
quite fast outside, but it will be months, the doc¬ 
tor tells me, before it will be healed up inside, and 
that I will always have to take great care of my¬ 
self, for any convulsive or quick movement will be 
dangerous to me. They seem to think it quite a 
miracle that I should live, for they have agreed 
that the ball passed between the leading-strings of 
the heart, and about half an inch from the heart. 
Yet I am better, and live in hopes to live better a 
long time, although I shall never have much power 
in my left arm, nor shall I ever be upright; at least 
I can hardly expect it—but I must hope for tho 
best. I shall be home in England in December, 
and be discharged in May, so you must have a 
comer berth ready for me. The bit of hair that 
you sent me, and another bit that a person you 
know sent me, I wore in a little bag round my 
neck. It was shot straight through the middle of 
the bag, and most of the bag and hair went into 
my breast, and every morning the doctor takes 
some of it out.” 

The next war glance we give is but a fragment 
from the letter of an English naval officer to a friend 


at home. It will be a relief almost to the reader 
to know that the “ poor Lord Chewton,” of whom 
so dismal mention is made, is since dead: 

“ I volunteered to accompany the party to assist 
in carrying down and embarking the wounded.* 
Immense numbers of boats from all the ships were 
sent out, and I landed at six o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. The first poor fellow who came down was a 
41st man, who was carried past me by two of his 
comrades, on a stretcher saturated with blood from 
an amputated leg. Then came a young officer (a 
perfect boy) of the 55th, with his right arm shat¬ 
tered, led down to the boat by a fine old French 
soldier. I then proceeded to the temporary hos¬ 
pitals, about three miles distant, and, O God! the 
sight I There was one train, extending nearly tho 
whole distance, of wounded men; numbers with 
arms and legs shot off, indeed every description of 
fearful wounds, the motion often causing the blood 
to spout out and cover the ground, and at all times 
the stretchers were saturated. Every few minutes 
the poor fellows had to be laid down, their agonies 
being so intense. Many being covered over were 
remarked as being so easy, when on lifting up the 
blanket they were found to be dead. On I went, 
with, I confess, a sickness at hearl that I could not 
shake off; the nearer I approached the scene of the 
frightful struggle, the more appalling it became. 
Besides all this dreadful suffering, the plain was 
strewed with dead men and horses indiscriminately. 
Some poor fellows with their heads blown off, oth¬ 
ers cut in two; in one spot, certainly not larger 
than fifty yards, were seventy bodies awfully mu¬ 
tilated. A short time after this I was told that 
there w ere some officers of the Scots Fusilier Guards 
in a hovel, all very badly wounded, and praying to 
be removed. I took a party up, and on entering 
this wretched place saw stretched upon the ground 
five officers, three of whom I knew intimately. 
They were all wounded very badly. I certainly 
then did feel proud of my countrymen, for in all 
their sufferings their gentleness, patience, and quiet 
resignation was beautiful. I immediately devoted 
myself and all my party to remove them. While 
making arrangements, a brother officer of poor 
Lord Chew ton (one of the worst^ cases, he had no 
less than Jive wounds and a compound fracture of his 
right hip , left leg broken , a musket-hall still in his 
back , his head severely bruised , and three fryers 
broken , which had to be amputated ) came in and at 
once recognized poor Chewton. They were veiy 
old friends; their interview was one of the most 
affecting you could possibly imagine. This fine 
manly young fellow—whose name I forget—was 
perfectly speechless, and after vainly struggling to 
overcome his feelings at the thrilling spectacle, put 
his hands to his face, and I saw the tears stream 
through his fingers. Poor Lord C. called him, and 
I heard him say, ‘ We have known each other for 
twenty years; if you go, tell my poor wife’—not 
another word did I hear, for I could stand it no 
longer.” 

Still another dismal paragraph is from the pri¬ 
vate letter of an Irish corporal. He gives an ac¬ 
count of his visit to the battle-ground on the day 
after Alma: 

“The day before I laughed and talked of the 
splendid manner we handled the Russians. Now, 

I was horrified at bodies without heads, some with¬ 
out legs or arms, bowels torn out, brains oozing 
through shell or musket-wounds, blood bursting 
from ears, eyes, mouth, and nose—dead horses in 
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one place, human heads in another—arms here, 
legs there, and death every where. The French 
ground was strewed with hundreds—in fact, all 
that can be painted, played, written, or read, falls 
far short of the description. The fighting is de¬ 
lightful—the following day horrifying. We are 
here within canuon-range of Sebastopol batteries— 
at this moment a shell has burst about three hun¬ 
dred yards off where I am writing. We expect to 
open five every day—we are landing our siege-guns 
—we laugh, sing, and talk as merrily as at home. 
There are supposed to be 80,000 men in the town: 
we wish we had them outside, and we’d make quick 
work of them; we beat about 60,000 from a splen¬ 
did position, Under the great disadvantage of cross¬ 
ing a river, a burning village, and climbing up 
hills steeper than Patrick’s hQl going to Cork. I 
am in good health; hope you are the same—kiss 
Kate for me. I had no pay this month (Septem¬ 
ber). I can not tell when I can send any. When 
I do—which will be as soon as possible—I wall di¬ 
rect to Miss G. For God’s sake, send mo a sheet 
of paper and envelop. I was offered 4$. 2d. for a 
sheet, and would not give it. Tobacco is offered 
any money for, and can not be had. We have no 
tents; we wrap our blankets round us and lie on 
the ground; the days are hot and the nights very 
cold and dewy. I can not promise to write again; 
if I live, of course I will.” 

Yet one other “ amateur” view we give, of the 
camp-life before the siege-batteries had opened fire. 
The writer has almost a smack of the Eothen droll- 
eiy: 

“ I have slept eleven nights under my little tent, 
of which you see the portrait in the foreground. I 
have eaten much fried ham, cheese, figs, pickles, 
biscuit, and ketchup sauce. My great leather bot¬ 
tle of brandy was drunk out by marauders in my 
absence. I have lost my twelve-and-sixpenny pony, 
w ho gave me a great deal of trouble, picketing in 
distant valleys for a little gross, losing him over¬ 
night, and hunting him in the morning. My health 
is neither better nor worse. We have had beauti¬ 
ful weather, with the exception of the night before 
last and all yesterday, which was as terribly bleak, 
drizzly, grizzly, leaden-colored, gusty, blusterous 
weather as could be, threatening snow, which seem¬ 
ed to be slowly moving down upon us in heavy 
bolsters from the mountains. It gave us a most 
bitter foretaste of what the winter will be when it 
comes, as it may now any day, and make us all the 
more thankful now our fine warm sun has returned 
this morning. I am sitting in my tent in (flannel) 
shirt-sleeves, rather too hot than otherwise, and 
quite jolly and comfortable. "When you read in 
the columns of ‘own correspondents’ about his 
writing under fire, with shot and shell dropping 
around, and the screech of winged messengers of 
death in his ears, think nothing at all of his valor, 
for practically, these distant sprinklings of spent 
balls and sputtering shell do not kill more than a 
man or two in a fortnight, and are so constantly 
whizzing, and popping to so little purpose, that 
the mind gets weary of being alarmed. When one 
comes very near, it excites a little emotion, which, 
in these dull days, passes for amusement, and 
makes us more cheerful. Last Sunday, as I was 
making my coffee at Sir G. Brown’s fire, there was 
a very loud pop, out of which came (as light comes 
out of a cloud) a very long screech, which grew 
louder and louder, till a great round shot whistled 
about five yards over my head, and fell about five- 


and-twenty yards from my tent This is the near¬ 
est that has happened to me in the course of ten to 
twelve days passed within range. At church, while 
all the light division were drawn up in a hollow 
square, waiting for the clergyman, shot and shell 
fell about us so close that it was thought advisable 
to move a few hundred yards backward. A stout, 
well-fed priest in flowing robes appeared, and read 
through the service, with his back turned to Sebas¬ 
topol, with afull, sonorous voice that never changed 
or faltered as the long screech approached, which, 
as long as it lasts, may be bringing destruction. 
The service, under such circumstances, was very 
impressive. We expected the fighting was to be¬ 
gin on the morrow, and the feeling that it was the 
last serv ice many of us might hear—nay, that an 
extra pinch of powder might send a shell to kill 
fifty or sixty of us on the spot—gave great weight 
to any allusions to the uncertainty of life. The 
sermon was very poor. It professed to be extem¬ 
pore, and had not a single metaphorical allusion to 
the shells, which our plucky pastor had not courage 
to fashion an unpremeditated mention of, however 
little he might wince at their actual approach. 
* Give peace in our time, O Lord !* sounded remark¬ 
able with a congregation of some thousands in the 
trappings of war, many of them never to see any 
more peace in this world.” 


Turning now from those darker matters which 
have engaged almost the whole thought of Europe 
in the month last past, let us see if there be any 
newspaper-token of tilings gay, or things new, or 
things curious, with which we may point our periods 
and stuff our Chair. 

First of all, our eye lights upon a sample chapter 
of a new book upon our American homes and hab¬ 
its, at the hands of an adventurous French lady, 
who signs herself Marie Fontenay, and who pro¬ 
claims as the title to her forthcoming volume Fleurs 
Americaines. 

What could have tempted Madame Marie Font¬ 
enay to tear herself away from Provencal cookery, 
w ith its delicate flavor of garlic—from fricassees of 
rabbit, a la sauce blanche —from her coppery oysters 
and chablis, for a visit to the barbarous America, 
where she appears to have traveled, we can not 
imagine. 

We say where “ she appears to have traveled 
since her book does not so much promise a legiti¬ 
mate record of a visit, as imaginative sketches of 
American scenes, lighted up with cursory observa¬ 
tions on manners and character, and pointed with 
lively conceits. 

Her initiatory chapter—her first “American 
Floweret”—bears the euphonious title of “ Sarah 
Cardwell, the Xeir-YorJcaisc .” She is presented to 
the reader as taking a familiar lunch at Taylor’s 
saloon, with a bank clerk of Wall Street: she falls 
under the observation of a spiriiuel young French¬ 
man, reared in the Provencal kitchens, who ad¬ 
mires excessively her toumure, and urges his com¬ 
panion (a French dry-goods trader) to present him. 
The French man of business complies at onoe, and 
a rosy acquaintance Is opened in Taylor’s saloon 
with the dashing Sarah Cardwell, who is repre¬ 
sented as a type of the better class of New York 
society. 

She invites the spirituel stranger to her father's 
house—waltzes with him energetically—flirts with 
him incontinently—confounds him with her bold¬ 
ness-charms him with her carls and complex io»— 
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bewitches him with her show of tenderness—and 
stultifies him in the end, by marrying a millionaire 
both ugly and old. 

The impression conveyed to the fifty thousand 
readers of the Presse (where the initiatory chapter 
appears) would naturally be—that young ladies of 
respectable connections in New York society amuse 
themselves chiefly by eating immense quantities of 
crude apple-tarts, at Taylor’s orotherwheres, in com¬ 
pany with bank clerks—that they accept voracious¬ 
ly the advances of any adventurous young French¬ 
man—that they waltz with exceedingly bare shoul- ! 
ders—that their education is limited to French and 
Bloomerism—that they are rarely seen or attended 
by their parents—that they coquette much more 
violently and indecently than the grisettes of Paris 
—and finally, that they are destitute of all real af¬ 
fection, and fling themselves away in the end for a 
carriage and velvets. 

The lady authoress relieves this general aim of 
her touching American drama by some very bitter 
observations upon the American style of cooking. 
The only quarter in New York where any thing 
really eatable is to be found, is in a retired restau¬ 
rant of Grand Street, presided over by a gentleman 
from Provence. Ham, tobacco, and apple-tarts, 
according to Madame Fontenay, make up chiefly 
the American cuisine. From New Orleans to Al¬ 
bany nothing is to be found but meagre, insipid 
dishes—warmed over! 

Think of it—says Madame Marie Fontenay—a 
people who breakfast at seven, and who dine at 
three in the afternoon; who know no soups but 
oyster soup; who eat with the end of their knives; 
who break eggs in a wine-glass; who prefer ham 
to truffled partridges, and whisky to Bordeaux 
wine! who never take supper; and who, for deli¬ 
cacies, have only apple-tarts! 

This is almost equal to Mr. Daniel’s late diplo¬ 
matic account of the people of Turin. 

But Madame Marie Fontenay is not only incensed 
about the kitchens—notwithstanding the largest 
part of her souvenirs appear to reside in the 
stomach. 

The Americans have no ear or taste for music: 
at the Opera she observed that the audience was 
chiefly composed of cultivated French people. New 
Yorkers did, indeed, once throng to the concerts of 
Jenny Lind—chiefly, however, out of regard to Mr. 
Bam urn, who was the manager, and partly from 
the pride they took in paying extravagant prices. 

The most enterprising and fervent Americans 
are, in her view, the Frenchmen who have expa¬ 
triated themselves. All others lead a miscellaneous 
and depraved existence between oysters, apple- 
tarts, and ham—chiefly the tarts. 

The ladies, she admits, ore pretty up to the age 
of five-and-twenty, after which they arc insufferably 
ugly. (II ne reste plus qu'une laxdeiir a peine sup¬ 
portable.') 

Their conversation impresses her even more un¬ 
favorably than their countenances. Finding her¬ 
self one day in a very elegant American saloon 
(hardly that of the restaurateur in Grand Street, we 
suppose), she observed two richly-dressed ladies con¬ 
verging with great animation. She tried to over¬ 
hear the subject of so cheerful a talk. (Xessayai 
(ftcouter leur conversation.) 

“ It’s very warm to-day, Emma,” said one, laugh- 
ing. 

“ Oh, very warm indeed!" returned the other, 
overcome with merriment. 


Upon this, our French lady retired, having gain¬ 
ed an interesting incident for her Fleurs Arneri- 
caines. 

In the course of her narrative our authoress in¬ 
troduces us further to an evening “ meeting” of 
ladies and gentlemen, who represent the advanced 
social tendencies of America. It appears that the 
coquettish Miss Sarah Cardwell—whether from the 
exigencies of the story, or her own inclination—is 
an habitui at these gatherings, and conducts thither 
the adventurous young gentleman of Provence. 

The speaking at this extraordinary soiree is va¬ 
riously diverted to Bloomerism, Slavery, Mr. Gree- 
ly, Temperance, Seduction, Peace, and the Fourth 
of July. On another occasion the parties to the 

drama attend a lecture from the “ Rev. B-” 

upon the horrors of slavery, upon the eve of which 
we are entertained by a pretty scenic interview 
between the philanthropic young New-Yorlcaitt 
and her French lover; in which the first is rep¬ 
resented as reposing upon the shoulder of the 
young man, and murmuring honeyed words in his 
car. 

Madame Marie Fontenay does not give the de¬ 
tails of this American conversation. 

Of course it was spirihiel on his part; something 
better than “ It’s very warm to-day, Emma.” 

We have thrust our pen through this bit of fool¬ 
ery belonging to Madame Fontenay—first, to show 
the overgrown conceit, as well as ignorance, of very 
many French travelers among us; and next, to 
hint that if New York ladies wish to keep the rep¬ 
utation of their daughters intact, they should watch 
more closely than they do the names and the na¬ 
tionality of their associates. 


Madame Foxtexay’s drama—of which we have 
sketched the outline—is redolent of garlic and of 
kitchen fumes generally: the odor reminds us of 
the late changes which have come over the Rcs- 
tauranb-world of Paris. Time was, and not long 
ago, when every stranger was annoyed by the mul¬ 
tiplicity of dishes from w hich he w as compelled to 
make sudden choice. Nothing, indeed, could be 
more perplexing to a newly-arrived foreigner, with 
only a modicum of French, than to have placed 
under his eye a Carte du Jour covering some thirty 
closely-printed pages, and to be compelled in the 
heat of his hunger, and under the eye of an inquis¬ 
itive gar$on, to make out his tale of a dinner. 

The matter is now regulated to his hand, at least 
by the newly-established restaurateurs. Every 
day at two, a huge board is posted at their doors, 
giving the list of the dinner for the day. There is 
a soup, a fish, a boiled dish, two plates of vege¬ 
tables (with their cognate English names), a dish 
of roast, a salad, and dessert. The price is named, 
and the hour at which they can be served: the 
jkmeur has only to note them, consider them, and, 
strolling on, to compare them with the ajfiche of a 
brother restaurateur, and so make choice at his 
leisure. 

Still another novelty belongs to the great eat¬ 
ing-place of the “World’s Exhibition”—already 
installed in advance in magnificent salons of the 
Rue Lafitte. It is under the control of a joint- 
stock company, regularly incorporated, and shares 
in which are issued at twenty dollars each. 

Every shareholder, besides being entitled to his 
proportion of the yearly profits, has liberty to dine 
at a minimum price (affixed for stockholders only); 
and furthermore, can at any time consume the 
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amount of his capital invested, at par, in five franc 
dinners. 

Rumor says the company is in an exceedingly 
flourishing condition, and has shareholders in every 
department in France. 


From table to lodgings the slip of our pen is 
easy; the furor of lodging-house keepers, which 
infected the London world when the Hyde Park 
Exhibition was promised, has now, they tell us, 
found its way to Pans, and the rental of Boulevard 
or Rivoli has run up to a fabulous sum. It may 
even happen that the ugly character of the Crimea 
advices, and the continued shipmehts of men from 
the ports of Toulon and Marseilles, may have their 
effect in reducing rates; if not, the Exposition will 
prove a dear one to the stranger as well as to the 
Government. 

Meantime, however, the great Hotel of Europe, 
which flanks the palace of the Louvre, is being 
pushed forward with an Aladdin-like rapidity; and 
there Is promise that, by the first of May, the great 
waste-ground which, in mid-July, showed no sign 
or material of construction, will be covered with a 
vast block containing no less than twelve hundred 
rooms for strangers. 

And it will give a feeling of security to the 
lodger, even upon the sixth floor, to know that not 
a particle of wood is used in the construction, sav¬ 
ing only for the doors and the window-fittings. 
When shall we be able to say as much of a New 
York hotel, and not be frighted with the thought 
of the yellow pine beami, which are every year 
baking for some future illumination ? 


Lighter Paris gossip is sadly in arrears for the 
month last past; we can not read of a single piquant 
scandal; and the anxious holding of the breath, 
which belongs to the expectation of war-news, seems 
to have palsied the tongues and the pens of all the 
gossip-mongers of the capital. 

In \his dearth we seize eagerly upon a bit of 
street-talk, which belonged, a fortnight ago, to a 
bridal array at the Church of the Madaleine. 

The bride was pretty and piquant, with a robe 
from the best modistes, and in a blaze of diamonds. 
The husband had three-fold her years, and wore a 
wig, which concealed imperfectly enough the rav¬ 
ages of a long and a loose life. 

It W'as not a contrast, however, to surprise a 
French circle of friends, or greatly to disturb them; 
nor would the street-talk have wanned itself into 
inquiry, if there had not been dropped a hint, from 
some injudicious acquaintance of the parties, of a 
piquant drama which belonged to the story of the 
marriage. 

Mademoiselle V-(a good letter to point a 

blank with) was pretty, as we said, and piquant. 
She was well connected, but was not blessed with 
a rich parentage, and could have little hope of a 
heavy dot. 

But her face and grace brought admirers; among 
them a certain Monsieur T-—, young, hopeful, 
and weak enough, as the stoiy goes, to form a se¬ 
rious attachment for a pretty woman of one-and- 
twenty, who had neither fortune nor expectations. 

Mademoiselle Y-, who was the subject of this 

attachment, had grown blindly and injudiciously 
Into a reciprocation of this feeling; and between 
themselves their engagement was counted se¬ 
cured. 

Neither could boast of fortune; but both had 


youth; and a rational affection seemed to cement 
the tie. 

It is true, the young lover had his misgivings 
about his ability to supply the wants of a house¬ 
hold, or the demands of a young girl whose air was 
always elegant, and whose mist (the only English 
word is, “ getting up”) wore always the trace of the 
daintiest hands of the daintiest modistes of Paris. 

But the love, or the what-not, kept him and kept 
her, long-while, to their plighted faith. At length, 
on an evil day (he counted them very gleefhl), the 
lover learned that an old bachelor uncle of his 
own, who had long lived quietly in the metropolis, 
in very humble quarters, had suddenly become 
possessed, by his ventures at the Bourse, of a vast 
fortune. He was his only heir; and, from the 
kindly way in which he had been always met by 
the new-made millionaire, could have no doubt 
that his inheritance was secured. 

This security made him ponder sagely— a for¬ 
tune in Paris opens brilliant expectations, both 
matrimonial and otherwise. The pretty girl he 
had loved could boast no coronet in her name; 
coronets were matters of purchase, specially by a 
young man of amiable feeling and a full purse. 

In short, quietly and gradually the young Mon¬ 
sieur T-discontinued his visits; he purchased 

a dashing equipage; he was seen in the beau- 
monde; he wrote an exculpatory line to hi sjiancte 
—concealing, indeed, the change in his moneyed 
prospects—lamenting that they were both without 
resources; fearing their marriage might prove a 
•ad one to her; proposing, in gentle terms, the 
common relinquishment of their promises until bet¬ 
ter times should dawn. 

Mademoiselle Y ——, with something of a wo¬ 
man’s softness perhaps, had a French j finesse, and 
felt very vengefully, as a French woman will, her 
wounded pride. Her reply was collected even to 
gaycty; she recognized fully the justice of his con¬ 
clusions, admired the candor of his action, and re¬ 
leased him from his promise. 

Never was Mademoiselle Y-more gay and 

lively than the summer past; never was her dress 
so soignee; never her smiles more abundant. Most 
of all, her attractiveness of maimer was lavished 
upon an old gentleman of sixty odd years, who 
wore a wig that but illy concealed the furrows in 
his face. A bachelor, and newly admitted into the 
coveted regions of the Chaussde d’Autin, he was 
bewitched by the nalvetd and the beauty of the 
pretty Mademoiselle V—-, who honored him with 
such marked regard. 

In short, she won her way to the heart of the 
old millionaire, and in such triumphal way that 
she made her own terms of conquest—secured the 
settlement of his whole fortune (in case of his derth) 
upon herself; and, in this way, had the satisfamon 
of taking a womanly vengeance upon her former 
lover, who, by her marriage in the Madaleine, had 
become the penniless dependent upon his unclfr— 
her husband. 

Aud this was what made the side-chat of those 
who looked on at the ceremonial. The story is 
unquestionably true, since the parties are said to 
be living on the second floor of the house which 
stands at the comer of the Rue de la Chausde d’Au- 
tin and the Boulevard, where they can be seen any 
day in the week by those who know them. 

Yet another feathery bit of gossip we catch d* 
our pen point and fasten to paper. 
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Young Amedee, a poor and almost friendless 
student of medicine, came to Paris at the close of 
the autumn vacations, to finish his provincial edu¬ 
cation by following Chomel and Yelpeau in the 
metropolitan wards. 

He brought a single letter of introduction to an 
old lady-connection of his father's, living a solitary 
and dismal life in an old house of the Place Koyale. 
The lady received her raw kinsman in a stately 
way, and gave him formal invitation to come to 
her lodgings on a given evening of every week, at 
w'hich time, and which time only, she would be 
happy to receive him. 

The province student, too poor not to be grateful 
for even the slightest favor, came on the appointed 
evening to her house, where he met two or three 
quaintly-dressed old gentlemen, and as many old 
ladies, who appeared to make up the circle of the 
hostess’s acquaintance. 

“ Do you play whist ?” said one of these old-time 
people to the student. 

The provincial was compelled to say, awkwardly, 
that he did not. The avowal seemed to produce 
an unpleasant effect upon the company; most of 
all upon the hostess, who made no effort to relieve 
the embarrassment of her young kinsman, or to re¬ 
lieve the tedium of an evening whiled away over 
the play of his respectable entertainers. 

As he arranged his cloak in the ante-room, how¬ 
ever, an old gentleman of the party, who w as also 
making ready for his departure, said to the poor 
student. 

“Do you wish a bit of sound advice, young 
man?” 

“ I should be very glad of it/* returned the pro¬ 
vincial. 

“ Very well,” continued the old man, seriously, 
“ learn to play whist!” 

With this bit of advice, and this only, to regale 
himself with after his evening's entertainment, the 
young man reflected, that considering his friendless 
condition, and the resources which even a dull 
game might offer once in a week, he would learn 
whist 

He learned whist; and at his next presentation 
in the mouldy appartment of his kinsw oman, was 
able to take a hand at the table. The old lady was 
evidently softened toward him. Upon a succeed¬ 
ing evening, however, when a storm had prevented 
all the guests from arriving, and a full table was 
lacking, he was obliged to avow his ignorance of 
piquet , and declined the play. 

The old lady thereupon gave him a piece of ad¬ 
vice in her turn, and it was to learn piquet. 

The room at the old house had now become a 
habit with him, and he learned piquet. 

Every week saw him at the old lady’s table; but 
wither at whist or at piquet, he soon observed that 
it was his bad fortune always to be loser. To be 
sure the stakes were only to the amount of a few 
sous the game; but in the course of a long even¬ 
ing’s play he found that it sadly diminished his 
very limited pocket-money. 

One evening he sat at play with his old kinswo¬ 
man, wondering over his constant losses, when he 
fancied he detected a dexterous trick of the hostess, 
which gave her the winning cards and the com¬ 
mand of the game. Watching more closely, he, to 
his horror, became assured of this. The old lady 
saw, by his air of dismay, that ho had detected her 
false play, but with only a confused blush, she re¬ 
tained her composure, and continued the game. 


The young student determined, in the heat of 
his indignation, to abandon the acquaintance; but 
upon reflection, considering again his friendless con¬ 
dition, and the small gains which, after all, were 
won from him, depriving him only of an occasional 
bench at the theatrq, or a half bottle of Ma^on to 
his dinner, he continued his visits to the ancient 
neighborhood, and his play with his cheating kins¬ 
woman. 

By-and-by the old lady sickened and died. A 
solicitor summoned the young student of medicine 
to his chambers, where he informed him that he 
was named a legatee under the old lady's wilL 

He counted it a pleasant restitution of her in¬ 
formal earnings, and hardly hoped that there would 
be much besides. But in gratitude for his pleasant 
companionship, and his delicate consideration for 
her foibles at cards, she had, it appeared, named 
him sole heir to an estate of twenty thousand 
francs a year! 

This story is as true as the last; and the happy 
legatee, having abandoned Chomel and Yelpeau, 
now drives a dashing tilbury, with a tiger in white- 
topped boots behind him, and may l>e seen on al¬ 
most any day of £he w eek w hirling through the 
avenue of the Champs Elys^es. 


(fMtnr’a Dranur. 

R OGER WILLIAMS somewhere says (we turn 
it from the prose form into verse): 

“ One grain of time’s inestimable sand 
Is worth a golAn mountain.’* 

It is curious, by the way, how much prose writ¬ 
ing there is (and this is especially the case with the 
old English writers), which runs, w ith scarcely the 
transposition of a word, into blank verse. Thus 
Owen Ecltham, in his “ Resolves,” exhorting his 
reader to overcome the fear of death, says, other¬ 
wise we shall 

“ Daily, with the fear of dying, die. 

To put off death is not in man to do. 

Fixed fete, without him, dooms him once to die. 

The decree is past, and no appeal is left.” 

There is a striking example of the same near the 
close of Dickens’s Martin Chuzzlewit. As in the 
former instance we keep the exact order of the au¬ 
thor's words, only breaking his prose into verse: 

“Thy life is tranquil, calm and happy, Tom. 

In the soft strain which ever and again 
Cornea stealing baric upon the ear, 

The memory 

Of thine old love may find a voice, perhaps; 

But it is 

A pleasant, softened, whispering memory. 

Like that in which we sometimes hold the dead, 

And does not pain or grieve thee, God be thanked P 

The semi-versification may have been intentional 
in this latter case; but numerous instances might 
be quoted where prose thus runs unconsciously into 
verse, affording an argument for Wordsworth’s 
bold dictum, that “ Prose and verse are not essen¬ 
tially different kinds of writing.” 


Wesley said that “ ten thousand cares were no 
more weight to his mind than ten thousand hairs 
were to his head.” Was it he or Whitfield, who, 
when asked whether a man was answerable for bad 
thoughts, replied, “ I can not help the ^irds flying 
over my head, but I can prevent their making 
nests in my hair.” 
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Some one suggested as an appropriate epitaph 
for Hume, who was skeptical as to the reality of 
■latter: 

41 Beneath this round idea. 

Vulgarly called a tomb, 

Ideas and impressions lie 
Which constituted Hume.” 

A conundrum occurs to us here, which we once 
made: “Why is the Atlantic a confirmation of 
Berkeley’s doctrine of the ideality of matter ? Be¬ 
cause it’s merely a notion (an ocean).” And this 
reminds us of a series of questions and answers, 
well illustrating the spirit of a certain age: 

What is mind ?—No matter. 

What is matter?—Nevermind. 

What is spirit?—That’s quite immaterial. 

As to the creed of the materialist, one would think 
there could be no better cure for it than to see it 
engraved on a tombstone, as it is in a certain cem¬ 
etery in New England, as follows: 

“TUB HUMAN FORM, 

KB8PBCTED FOB ITS HONESTY (I), 

AND KNOWN FOB FORTY-TIIREB YEARS 
UNDER TUB APPELLATION OF 

• • • • • 

BEGAN TO DISSOLVE" 

Then the date. 


The old Roman, Pliny, in one of his letters, well 
states an argument Which has been sometimes re¬ 
curring to wise men’s thoughts in these latter days: 
44 For opinions are counted, not weighed; nor is any 
other course practicable in politics, where nothing 
is so unequal as equality itself.” 

It may sound paradoxical to say, what however 
is true, that standing on ceremony is one extreme, 
and trampling on it is another. 

Here are some Oriental proverbs: 

A friend—one soul, two bodies. 

The bosoms of the wise are the tombs of secrets. 

The pen is a tree whose fruit is expression. 
Learning to have, and wisdom to lack, 

Is a load of books on an ass’s back. 

The miser is God’s enemy, though he be a monk. 

Whose carriage is greediness, his companion is 
beggary. 


It is an interesting fact that the word piety, 
among the old Romans, meant family affection, 
whether on the part of children or parents, or of 
brothers and sisters toward each other. 


44 A logician and a swimmer,” says a Persian 
story, 44 were in a boat together. Said the logician 
to the swimmer, 4 Have you ever studied logic ?’ 
4 1 never heard the name till now,’ was the reply. 
4 Alas!’ said L., ‘then has half your life been 
drowned in ignorance!’ Just then a squall came 
up. Said S. to L., 4 Have you ever learned any 
thing of swimming?* ‘Nothing but logic,’ was 
the reply. 4 Alas!’ said S., 4 then the whole of your 
life is drowned !* ” 

The moral of this, our teacher told us, is, that 
logicians sometimes get beyond their depth . 

Another : 44 A physician being taken sick, his 
neighbors came in great numbers to see him, and 
sat a long time by his bedside. This annoyed him 
very much* At length one of the company, sus¬ 
pecting it, said, “Hakeem Sahib (Sir Doctor), 
have you no farewell advice to give us?* 4 Yes,’ 


he replied, ‘when you make visits, don’t sit too 
long.’” _ 

One more: 44 A certain person had a friend who 
was a miser. One day he said to him, 4 1 am going 
a journey—give me your ring, then I shall always 
have you near me; for whenever I look upon it, 
you will come to my remembrance.’ The miser 
made answer: 4 If you wish to keep me in remem- 
brance, as often as you look at your naked linger, 
remember that you asked a certain person for his 
ring, and he refused to give it to you!’ ” 

A very bad pun occurs in a verse of Sale’s trana* 
lation of the Koran, where the Lord says, speaking 
of Solomon (who was King of the Genii, and a 
great hero among the Mohammedans^: 44 And we 
also subjected unto his command divers ol the devils 
who might dive to get pearls for him.” What a 
dull ear Father Sale must have had! 

A note to the Koran relates the following le¬ 
gend: 44 The angel of death passing once by Solo¬ 
mon in a visible shape, and looking at one who 
was sitting with him, the man asked who he was, 
and upon Solomon’s acquainting him that it was 
the angel of death, said, 4 He seems to want me, 
wherefore order the wind to carry me from hence 
into India;* which, being accordingly done, the 
angel said to Solomon, 4 1 looked so earnestly at 
the man out of wonder; because I was commanded 
to take his soul in India, and found him with thee 
in Palestine.’ ” 


Romance of Tire Rkviewrb. 

(From the German of Chland.) 

Bold Reviewer, knight so valiant, 

Mounts his horse, of mettle good. 

Though no steed from Andalusia, 

*Tis a hobby-horse of wood. 

For a sword, a pen well-pointed. 

From his ear he draws for fight, 

And a mask, instead of visor. 

Hides liia eye’s terrific light 

Lol his lady fair, the Public, 

Danger thousand-fold surrounds:— 

Now a Siegfried's dragon, snorting, 
Threatens her with barbarous wounds; 

Now with lute-tones, soft and treacherous, 
Woos her fair a sonnetteer; 

Now a monk, with mystic preaching, 
Crazes and confounds her ear. 

Bold Reviewer, knight so valiant, 

Tames the dragon’s fiery pride, 

Breaks the lute in thousand splinters. 
Hurls the monk o’er pulpit-side. 

Yet the hero, greatly modest 
Wills that none shall speak his name, 

Scarce one enigmatic pen-stroke 
Shows his shield to waiting fame. 

Bold Reviewer, rock of refuge, 

Be to us forever true I 

Take for payment Heaven’s blessing, 

And the publisher’s pension too 1 


Original Conundrums. 

1. Why are mankind like cows? 

Because they have calves. 

2. What two letters of the alphabet describe a 
faded loafer? 

CD (Seedy). 
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3. Why is a spirited war-horse, when he hears 
the signal for battle, like a father refusing his boy’s 
request to stay at home from school ? 

He answers with a Nay (neigh). 

4. What marked event in modern literature is 
calculated to injure the cause of Temperance ? 

The free circulation of Punch among the 
thinking part of the community. 

5. Why is it impossible that there should be one 
best horse in the world ? 

Because at every race-course you’ll find a 
better. 

6. When may two people be said to be half¬ 
witted? 

When they have an understanding between 
them. 

7. Why is a provident man like a monkey ? 

Because he’s forehanded (four-handed). 

8. Why are the names of the Jewish tribes like 
the serpents in India? 

Because they’re found in Numbers. 

9. What singular assortment of wild beasts is 
mentioned in th3 table of Troy weight? 

12 ounces in one pound. 

10. If the letters of the alphabet were accused 
of combining to form wicked w ords, which one of 
their number, and in what language of Shakspeare, 
would they all unite in exculpating ? 

“ Thou canst not say 1 did it.” 

11. What is the difference betw’een a flock of 
sheep in the fold at night, and the words written 
in a letter? 

The former are penned up, and the latter are 
penned down. 

12. When should a common manual laborer ex¬ 
pect higher wages than the President of the United 
States? 

When he’s engaged for higher (hire). 

18. When may a German boor be pronounced 
dead drunk? 

When he sleeps on his beer (bier). 

14. Why is a vulture superior to the man who 
shoots him ? 

Because the vulture is a foul creature, but 
the man who shoots him is a fouler (fowlcT). 

15. Why is a man who marries twice like the 
captain of a ship ? 

Because he has a second mate. 

16. Why is an empty discourse like a solid one ? 

Because it is all sound. 

17. Why are the cook’s tongs in a ship like great 
mosquitoes ? 

Because they are galley nippers. 

18. Why is a book of conundrums, in a dull 
company, like a man’s inviting a large party and 
having none come ? 

Because there’s a host put out and not one 
guest (guessed). 

19. Why are the meadow-s in spring like an 
American Revolutionniy hero ? 

Because they’re one general green. 

20. Where were the Tanglewood Papers written ? 

By a hawthorn in a pleasant style (stile). 

21. Why are some of the boats in New Bedford 
harbor probably like the head of Victoria’s eldest 
•on ? 

Because they contain the prints of whales’ 
teeth (the Prince of Wales’teeth). 

22. When Shakspeare’s mother wished him to 
oonfess a theft, what distinguished character did 
she hold up before him ? 

William, Tell. 


23. Why are tame ducks like the eggs of wild 
ones? 

Because they make water foul (w’ater-fowl). 

Evert body has heard of the famous echo of 
the Irishman, which, when Interrogated “ How d’ye 
do?” would answer, “Pretty well, I thank you;** 
but we know of a real echo, which, if you ask it 
“ What remedy is there for the evils under which 
we labor ?” invariably answers, “ Labor!” 


A recent traveler up the Mississippi, having 
been disappointed in his attempt to get a view of 
Natchez, os the boat stopped a moment under the 
bluffy reports as follows: 

The town of Natchea 
We saw by snatches, 

Up over the bluff, 

Which wasn't enough; 

Bat we couldn't see more, 

For the shape of the shore 
Prevented, 

Bo we had to be contented. 

The same odd genius, having taken passage in the 
crack steamer Eclipse, seemed to hear her saying 
all the way to Louisville: 

Hurry, sknrryl I’m the Eclipse, 

That every fortnight makes two trips; 

Should like to sec the boat that whips 
The E-e-e-e-e- Eclipse. 

What a strange, paradoxical thing Time is! 
The more you have to do, in a given time, the 
more time you have left. Time is like an India- 
rubber bag; the more you crowd into it, the more 
it will hold. 


We once received an invitation to a Lecture, to 
be delivered 

At 7^ o’clock, P. M 
By William Hill, A. if. 


The Chinese language expresses the idea of gov¬ 
ernment by a hieroglyphic compounded of two, the 
one signifying bamboo, and the other to thwack. The 
word for Barber, in the same language, is Thi, com¬ 
pounded of tow , to cut, and tg, respect: the mam 
who trims the respectability. 


Tub pride of man, says a quaint old German 
writer, is a singular thing, and not so easy to put 
down; for if you stop up the hole A, it will peep 
out, before you think of it, at the hole B; and 
when you have closed that up, it will run round 
quicker than thought, and be standing all ready 
at hole C; and so on. 


The same shrewd writer says, “ What makes it 
especially agreeable to write romances is, that in 
that way, whatever opinions one wishes to have 
go out into the world, he can always And a man to 
father them.” 


“The sand in the hour-glass reminds us not 
only of the swift flight of time, but also of the dnst 
into which we are one day to crumble.” 

TnEY tell us to wait—that time will bring what 
we w ant. Friends, time will ripen the corn; but 
time will not plow the tield. 


“ Lions and despots see sharper in the dark 
than in the day.” 
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“Chaste, cold, and pale as the moon is the 
German people; chaste because cold, cold be¬ 
cause pale, and pale because bloodless. Doctor 
Howard, in America, has discovered that the rays 
of the moon have warmth; but only by a burning 
glass could he succeed in making it act on the 
thermometer. But where is there a burning glass 
big enough to hold over the heads of thirty million 
men ? The Liberation-war was such a one.” 


“ The Germans are always later than other na¬ 
tions in reaching an object, be it in art, science, or 
politics. Not that they did not know the shortest 
way, or trudged on too lazily; the reason why 
they are so much longer in getting to the goal is, 
that they start so much further baek. They al¬ 
ways proceed from first principles; and if a grease- 
spot is to be removed from the coat-sleeve, they 
Study the chemistry first, and study so long and 
so thoroughly, that while they are doing it the 
coat falls to rags. But that is just the thing for 
them—they take the rags and mako writing-paper. 
They turn every thing into paper.” 


Is there not an admirable moral in this of 
B5rn6’s? “A rusty shield prayed to the sun: 
Sun, illuminate me! But the sun said to the 
shield: Purify thyself!” 

“ The credit of having introduced the French 
Revolution has been ascribed to the philosophers. 
It is as if one should say, Sunday is the cause of 
Monday. Whenever new truths appear among 
men, they become visible first on the towering 
minds, as the rising sun illumines first the sum¬ 
mits of the mountains. Now the enemies of the 
light think, if there had been no mountains, there 
would have been no day.” 


B6rxe, in his letters from Paris, says, of course 
without being aware that he was making a pun 
for an English reader: “ Madame Constant (wife 
of Benjamin) has had three husbands. The first 
she lost by death, from the- second she was di¬ 
vorced, the third was Constant 

(From the German of Claudius.) 

Epitaph oh a Wimd-Millkb. 

The miller Jackson lies bnried here! 

He lived on wind, with wife and children small; 
And many others live on it, that's clear, 

Who have no mill at alL 

Comparison. 

Voltaire and Shakspeare: one of them 
is what the other seems. 

I weep, says Master Arouet, 

While Shakspcare's full eye streams. 

Him* and Kunz. 

Kumz. How many doctors may there be in Paris? 

I think a hundred, or somewhere near. 

Himz. More, more, most certainly, good neighbor, 
For, only think, the list of deaths in Paris 
Is twenty thousand every year, 
fereak not thy head with labor sore; 

Bnt break thy will, for that is more. 

Limbs to my Dxad Doq. 

Alard is gone!—my swimming eyes run over 
With tears of melancholy dim! 

Alas, that the cold ground must cover 
A dog like him 1 

That faithful one 1 how friendly he behaved him! 

He dung to me in the last hour! 

Gladly would I from death have saved him— 

I had no power 1 


How oft I've sate, when none but ho was near me. 

At midnight, by the old oak tree; 

Alard, I love thco yet!—dost hear me ? 

I’ll bury thee 

In that same spot, where spirit-whispers creeping. 
Answered my dreams, and shared them, too. 

Shino softly, moon, upon his sleeping 1 
The dog was true. 

I flatter myself that I have not quite failed of 
infusing into this translation from the old Matthias 
Claudius something of the touching tenderness and 
simplicity of the venerable original. 


Extracts prom the Note-Book of a Reader 
at Ska. 

.... My principal literary occupation to-day 
was reading a beautiful English volume called 
“ Arctic Miscellanies,” a book made np out of a MS. 
newspaper, edited monthly by the officers and sea¬ 
men of Captain Ommaney’s ship Assistance , which 
went out, with others, under the general command 
of Captain Aostin, to seek for Franklin, and was 
wedged in by the ice from September, ’60, to Au¬ 
gust, *61. Was struck with one piece (now invest¬ 
ed with a painful interest), in which the writer ex¬ 
presses his own ardent hope of rescuing Sir John, 
in the form of a dream, supposed to be related by 
the lost navigator, and entitled 14 Franklin’s Vis¬ 
ion.” The author’s prose, with very few changes, 
melted into blank verse, as follows: 

Sleep and oblivion o'er my wasted form 
Their sense-annihilating mantle cast. 

And Memory, with her sister Fancy's aid, 

Retouched the picture of departed days. 

The huge blank front of Ice, that reared around 
A barrier insurmountable, seemed rent. 

And through the opening of the melted wall 
Stole a sweet sunlight, soft with tints of morn. 

A gentle zephyr's pure, warm, fragrant breath 
Melts with Its soft caress (he yielding mass. 

Now brighter Bhines the color-giviug Bun, 

And through the heavy air harmonious tones 
Of woman’s long-lost voice steal o’er my soul 
With thousand overwhelming memories, 
not tears of love, streaming from well-known eyes, 
Pass freely through the treacherous elements. 
Commingling in the ecstasy of joy. 

Nearer and nearer still the air-borne sounds 
And home-like fragrance come—while in the dim 
And lowering distance the dread region fades. 

Lo 1 gentle Spring has decked the barren spot 
With flowers that we In langhing childhood plucked. 
Here, in gay garments clad, the light, the bopo 
Of life’s bright dawn draws nigh; her buoyant step. 
Firm with humanity, yet light, as wing’d 
With hope deferred, scarce leaves its print behind— 
She, bending, stretches toward my weary frame 

Her soothing hand. 

What strange, rough forms are these? 
What faces strange peer through these shaggy garbs? 
Oh, let me dream again I Ha, whence that shout 
That makes the very silence seem more void ? 

Ah! can it he the old, familiar tones 

Of my almost forgotten native tongue f 

Sweet dream 1 thou hast foreshadowed things to come 1 

No beauteous form tends her fair, helping hand; 

Yet, in what shape soever thou dost come. 
Assistance,* thou art welcome to my soul, 

For wearied, baffled hope had well-nigh sank 
In the blank, boundless ocean of despair! 


Spent a good part of the day with that pleasant 
philosopher, old Gilbert White of Selbome. How 
charming is the freshness and simplicity of his very 
phrases! Of the reed-sparrow he records: “ A sweet 
polyglott, but hurrying; it has the notes of many 

* The ship's name. 
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birds.” Of the nightingale: 44 Its beautiful song 
is the result of long attention to the melody of the 
elder birds of its species.” There is a deal of poetry 
in the old man’s homely, quaint expressions, as 
where he says he found a falcon “ nailed up at the 
end of a barn, which is the countryman’s museum.” 
His description of the field-mouse's nest, that “ was 
so compact and well-filled that it would roll across 
the table without being discomposed, though it con¬ 
tained eight little mice that were naked and blind 
his minute observations on the swallow, the bat, the 
stone-curlew, that lays its eggs right on the ground, 
and, when its young are hatched, hurries them off 
to some flinty field, where they skulk among the 
stones, and escape detection by their resemblance 
to them; and finally, the humorous hits at Timothy , 
'the tortoise —these are but a few specimens of the 
vast variety of curious and beautiful things which 
will repay the readers of “ White’s Natural History 
ofSelborne.” .... 

After dinner began the book which has been so 
many months lying, like an uncut plum-cake before 
the self-denying schoolboy’s eye, the Autobiog¬ 
raphy of the Painter Haydon. One’s skepticism is 
excited a little in reading these novel-like lives, by 
the fact that the very oddities and notabilities one 
would have wished to see and hear, e.g. Wilkie, and 
West, and Northcote, and Fuseli, appear just at the 
right time. One -would greatly err who should 
suppose that any man’s life ever moved on at the 
epic pace which Hay don’s representation gives to 
his—I refer particularly to his early years. 44 Fond 
memory'” singles out those salient points on which 
the presiding spirit of the after career throws back 
special glory', and speeds from peak to peak of the 
life-landscape, neglecting the commonplace valleys 
beneath and between. 

Devoted most of the day to Haydon. Was he 
not bent upon taking the kingdom of (his) heaven (of 
perfection in the historic department of painting) 
by violence f What does he mean when, after say¬ 
ing of his 44 Judgment of Solomon,” 44 It w as a vic¬ 
tory in every sense of the word,” ho adds, 44 1 did 
not command bayonets and cannon; would to God 
I had ?” What is the meaning of that 44 melan¬ 
choly utinam as Sir Thomas Browne would have 
called it ? Would he have swept aw’ay that plaguy 
Academy, and brought the noble and fashionable 
world to its senses ? Ah, Benjamin! there is too 
much of this w orld about thee! Thou hast not yet 
attained to that highest art—the know thyself. . . . 

Haydon is a very pithy describer. Witness his 
picture of Dieppe and its old women— 44 Neither 
bom of woman nor made for manand of the 
Russian sailors, who, when they laughed, looked 
like animals . 

Took several more great bites into my pluip-cake 
—Haydon’s life. Saw him into jail and out again. 
What a jumble of prayers, passions, prejudices, lov- 
ings and hatings, criticisms, creditors, constables, 
does that journal present! I fiud that one of my 
comments has anticipated the editor, who says: 
44 Haydon prays as if he would take heaven by 
storm”—“his very piety had something stormy, 
arrogant, and self-assertive in it.”—Some more 
of Haydon’s happy hittings-off of character: He 
shows up “ the Duke of Sussex with a star on his 
breast, and the asthma inside of it, w heezing out 
his royal opinions.” When his child is bora, he 
hears “ a peaked ay, as of a little helpless being 
who felt the air, and anticipated the anxieties, and 
bowailed the destiny of inexorable humanity.” ... 


Finished the second volume of Haydon. An an¬ 
ecdote of Wordsworth I never heard befbre. “ Davy, 
do you know why I published my White Doe in 
quarto ?” “ No.” 44 To express my opinion of it.” 
What word-portraits Haydon throws off in a phrase 
of the celebrities that sate to him. Ilow well ac¬ 
quainted we become with Melbourne, with O’Con¬ 
nell—who has 44 an eye like a weasel’s”—with Jeff¬ 
rey, and with that reformer who introduced him¬ 
self, and insisted upon being put into the great 
picture; to say nothing of Brougham and Welling¬ 
ton. What children the man must have had, ac¬ 
cording to bis own account. Think of Frank, who, 
when two and a half years old, his father having 
said to him, as they walked by a grave-yard— 
44 There’s where we both must lie,” replied, 44 But, 
father, you first.” Then think of Harry, whom he 
so mourns, who had such a passion for the memory 
of Napoleon, having collected 200 pictures of him, 
which he perused every day after dinner; and who 
talked with rapture of a charge of cavalry—and 
died at the age of three and a half! .... 

Resumed Haydon, and finished the third volume. 
Thus have I lived one more life within a week, and 
what a life! Here is a man who finishes w'riting 
his life, and then finishes it in sad reality. He 
writes Finis —black on white—in his journal, and 
then in red ink on his silver locks. After all, if 
one lpoked at this tragedy irrespectively of the 
hero’s responsibleness, it would seem as if the ca¬ 
tastrophe must l>e pronounced in keeping. But the 
moral lesson of such a life is that 

“ Order is Heaven’s first law.” 

This giant refused to order his life in strict refer¬ 
ence to the supremacy of moral principle, and how 
could he expect the blessing? Well may the ed¬ 
itor call his religiousness a puzzle. How wildly 
praying and swearing are jumbled in his diary! 
Indeed, his very prayers are often profane and pre¬ 
sumptuous—a sort of taking of the Holy Name in 
vain. 

Tapped another of the literary cakes I had laid 
up—De Quincey’s Autobiographic Sketches. Read 
the chapter on his Childhood—the period he so 
beautifully calls 44 a mighty darkness and a sorrow 
without a voice.” Never knew such good reading 
so hard to remember. Somebody says, however, 
it doesn’t follow that you were not well fed yester¬ 
day, because you forget what you ate. 

Read eight books of Pope’s Odyssey; charming 
6ea-reading. A great deal of old Homer in it after 
all. Was curious sometimes which to credit for an 
idea, Pope or Homer; for example, in the case of 
that striking correspondence to the saying of David, 
“ He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 
Pope makes Homer say, 

“ By Jove the stranger and the poor are sent. 

And what to these we give, to Jove is lent** .... 

Read in Bloomfield’s Poems. Remember but one 
striking expression, and that was a line in his de¬ 
scription of a skim-milk cheese, quite worthy of 
Crabbe. The tough article was tossed into the stye, 
where it was rejected by the nosing porkers, as 
“ Too big to swallow, and too hard to bite." 

How affecting is that saying recorded of Bloom¬ 
field’s mother, that there were only three enemies 
she dreaded—Winter, Poverty, and Old Age! . . . 

Took up Kohl’s 44 Panorama of St. Petersburg”— 
well named, for it is a real daguerreotype of that 
singular city. The book, like Dr. Tschudi’s Peru, 
is a striking specimen of the facility with which the 
German genius combines poetic play of the faculr 
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ties in conception and illustration, with business¬ 
like accuracy in description and statistics—in two 
words, enthusiasm w ith exactness. What can be 
more perfect than his illustration of a stranger’s 
first sensations in the streets of the great city: 
“ He sees spacious streets, bordered by row's of mute 
palaces, with only here and there a human figure 
hovering about, like a lurking freebooter among a 
waste of rocks!” 


The Death of tub Colonel. 

(From the Polish of MiUkiavileh.) 

Before yon hut, with measured pace, 

The sentry marches to and fro; 

Crowds throng tho door, and every face 
Is pale with terror and with woe. 

What hero, honored and renowned. 

Within, upon his death-bed, lies? 

Hark! a clear voice with trumpet sound. 
Comes mingling with the mourners' cries: 

44 Saddle my steed once more for me. 

Who shared with me so many a fight! 

That noble steed, oh, let me see, 

Before I close my eyes In night! 

44 My sword and belt, too, let them lie, 

And all my trappings, at my side: 

Gazing upon my anus will I 
Die os the brave Czamecki died !” 

And when the steed was led away, 

The priest bore in the holy bread; 

On bended knee the people pray— 

The soldiers' cheeks ore pale with dread. 

Old scythemen who, without a tear, 

Poured blood, in Kosciusko's day, 

From their own veins and foemen’s—hers 
Weep, as the parting prayers they flay. 

The chapel bell, at early dawn. 

Toll for the parted soul they hear: 

And now the soldiers all are gone. 

For that the Muscovite is near. 

Peasants crowd round the warrior dead. 

He clasps the cross as when he died; 

Upon his saddle rests his head, 

His sword and fire-arms by his side. 

But whence this virgin cheek, they said. 

And bosom femininely fair ? 

Now save us, Heaven! It is a maid! 

Emilia Plater slumbers there! 


“ A new Science of Nominology ; or, Heraldry im~ 
proved: being a way by which every man may ascer¬ 
tain the character or condition of his PosG Adamite 
Ancestry .” This is the title of a work which we 
wonder some curious fellow doesn’t undertake. If 
any should be disposed to, we furnish him hereby 
a few hints. Let him divide nAmes into classes, 
as for instance, 1. Names derived from the resi¬ 
dence of the family, such as the Hills, the Fields, 
the Bridges, the Lanes, the Streets, etc. 2. Names 
derived from occupations; the Fowlers, the Taylors 
(Tailors), the Sawyers, etc. 3. Names derived 
from office: the Popes, the Princes, the Sergeants, 
the Pearsons (Persons or Parsons). 4. Names de¬ 
rived from animals: the Bulls, the Wolfes, the 
Crabbes, the Hawkcs, etc. 5. Names derived from 
qualities: the Littles, the Blunts, the Brights, etc. 
6. The nations: Mr. Dutch, Mr. French, Mr. Hol¬ 
land, etc. 7. Names derived from characteristics: 
as Foote, Shakspeare (it ought always to be writ- 
tea Shakespear), Crown-in-shield, etc. 8. Rela¬ 
tionship : Tomkins (Tom’s kin), Dixon (Dick’s son), 
etc. Who will undertake the work? We will 
furnish several lists and hints. 


Wk also wonder that no one has yet edited a 
“ Blunder-Book,” containing the odd, and so often 
felicitous mistakes of printers. We could furnish 
several that have happened to ourselves. On an 
occasion we gave a printed copy of some verses to 
be quoted, and the line » 

44 Did thus the astonished Indian gaze on thee ?** 
to our astonishment came out in its new dress: 

44 Die thus the astonished Indian on thee?” 

Campbell gives a droll instance, A line of his 

44 They stamp like dragons to thecharge." 
was printed 

44 They stump like dragoons to the charge.” 

We once heard of a comical Irish erratum: “ In 
our yesterday’s paper for her Grace, the Duke of 
Dorset , read his Grace, the Duchess .” 


Chamisso, in one of the notes to his poems, gives 
a funny old French melody, of which tho motto 
might l>e, “I had a little husband,” etc. We have 
turned it into English as follows: 

My father got a spouse, for me. 

My! such a little spouse was he, 

I had to take a lamp to see 
Whare in the bed my spouse could be. 

I burned the bed—and, oh, dear me! 

He came out roasted—hi! hi! hi 1 
I took and put him, do you see ? 

Under my table carelessly. 

The cat comes in, and what does She 
Bnt runs off with him—hi! hi! hi! 

I thought I should have died with glee— 

A cat make such mistake to see, 

A husband for a mouse—hi! hi! 


A new Way to “ Keep one’s Temper.” We 
remonstrated with our steward on the importance 
of keeping his temper. “ Temper!” he exclaimed, 
catching the last word and flourishing, as he spok^, 
the carving-knife he was cleaning, as if to com¬ 
pare himself with that instrument—“ temper!” he 
exclaimed, his eyes and the blade flashing in 
rivalry, “yes, I’ve got a temper, and I mean to 
keep it to my dying day.” 


SnAKBPEARE sings of Queen Bess, 

44 In maiden meditation, fancy free”— 
and a German poet, Gotter, sings for a somewhat 
different specimen of maiden independence as fol¬ 
lows : 

I am a maiden, fine and young, 

And am, thank God, yet free; 

Romantic raptures never flung 
Their witching spell on me. 

My blood flows fight; I love a Jest, 

I love to dance and sing; 

My riches arc a happy breast. 

My Jewels flowers of spring. 

To good old mother Eve I hold; 

Weak, trusting, rain as she: 

Dear curiosity, seven-fold, 

Her portion was to me. 

At sight of man Fin not afraid: 

How oft mamma would say, 

For their sakes only wc were made— 
Creation's lords were they. 

And so no stiff and stupid prido 
Has e’er set foot In me; 

To be a girl I’m satisfied 
Let others angels be! 

How WOEDSWOBTU CAMS TO WEITK TUB 44 PbBLCDR. - 
When Wordsworth, master of the ethic lay. 

Planned a great work that should survive his day. 
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Before his muse, on that “ Excursion" bent, 
Through England's fields, in quest of wisdom went 
(Say, rather, that incursion on the ground. 

Held by a school who gave up sense for sound)— 
He, of all bards the most considerate one 
That ever ripened in this earthly sun. 

Sate coolly down, took out a new-laid ream 
Of paper, and surveyed the mighty theme. 

But ah, as he beheld that page so fair, 

And dreamed of all that might be written there, 
Like a white ghost, the vision of that scroll. 

Pure as an infant mind, restrained his soul; 

His thoughtful, feeling Bpirit quite unmanned. 

The pen escaped his hesitating hand; 

It fell upon the floor—awhile he gazed— 

Then stooping down, the feathery tool he raised— 
For lol a gleam of hope had dawned, and now 
Lit up a cheerful radiance on his brow. 

“ May I not write a poem first," said he, 

“ That I may know if I a poet be ?" 

A lucky thought! the bard began to write. 

And so, at last, the Pukixde saw the light! 


Addison’s fine Essay ou Friendship contains the 
following spirited rendering of a passage from the 
old Roman poet Martial; which shows, by the way, 
that the countryman’s remark—“There’s a good 
deal of human nature in man”—was as true thou¬ 
sands of years ago as it now is: 

u In all thy humors, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou’rt such a testy, touchy, pleasant fellow, 

Hast so much wit and mirth and spleen about thee. 
There is no living with thee nor without thee." 


FIiw who can do wliat he will, wc eall a lucky man; 

But he is the wise and great one, who will do what he can. 


Give words to thy grief—so art thou relieved of it; 
Give words to thy joy—so art thou bereaved of it 

Two Mixds. 

I. 

I would rather of wealth have a single drop 
Than a hogshead of wisdom filled to the top. 

II. 

A drop of wisdom Is dearer to me 

Than a measure of fortune as deep as the sea. 

The above sayings are translated from a German 
book called “ Wisdom of the Morning and Evening 
Lunds.” (Beautiful expressions for East and West!) 


Parsons have always been among the most noted 
professors, or practitioners, of the art of punmanship. 
Severe study requires relief and provokes reaction 
—the grave leads to the gay and the severe to the 
lively—and they whose constant dealings with 
Scripture accustoms them to treat words as real 
things, who so often have to array them in the 
textual warfare of the sects and the schools, are 
naturally as likely as any to seek recreation and 
revenge by manoeuvring them in the sham-fight 
of what Hood (or Lamb?) calls the Punic war. 
Old Mather Byles w as perhaps the prince of our 
Yankee punsters. The old fellow seemed to carry 
about a sort of Byles’s revolver with a hair-trigger. 
One day, as a company of British soldiers passed 
his house, the Doctor said he was glad to see that 
our wrongs were likely to be reddressed; and when 
some one said, “Ah, that won’t do, you’ve used 
two d’s,” he instantly replied, “ And who’s a better 
right to D.D. than iqyself ?” On another occasion 
he took some gentlemen up to show them the view 
from Ms cupola. “ There,” said he, “ I call this 
my observatory, because from here I can observe 
ttrtory in any part of the city.” 

We once heard of a droll application of the words 


of a hymn, which, from the contrast of the three 
parties involved in it, must have been particularly 
effective in the first hearing. A clerical wag v« 
present one Sunday, when a professional brother 

had a young beginner to preach for him. The 
next day, meeting his grave and prosaic friend, he 
said: “Brother Blank, I always knew that you 
were very felicitous in your occasional services, 
but I never heard you so happy as yesterday.” 
Brother Blank looked very blank with surprise, 
and said, he really had not intended any thing es¬ 
pecially pertinent to the occasion. “ Well, then, 
it must have been a real inspiration, for don’t you 
remember, as soon as that young man had ended 
his sermon, you got up and gave out the hymn be¬ 
ginning, 4 Lord, uhat a feeble piece* etc. ?” 

A\ liile on the subject of hymns, we may as well 
record one or two more parsons’jokes, it is said 
that, on a certain occasion, a good old minister who 
had somewhat outlived his popularity, having died, 
the senior deacon at the next conference-meeting 
read with great spirit the words of the well-known 
hymn of triumph on the taking away of the curse 
of the Law by the Gospel dispensation: 

“ Believing wc rejoice 

To see tho cuss removed." 

Wc once heard a ludicrous illustration of the 
importance of right emphasis. A prosy parson 
read the following verse of Doddridge’s hymn, lay¬ 
ing the stress which we have indicated by Italics 
in such a marked manner that the effect may be 
readily imagined: 

“The lambs ho carries in liis arms 
And In his bosom bears." 

Not the worst instance of mal-apropos-ity in the 
adaptation of hymns for the occasion, is that re¬ 
corded of a clerical joker in New Hampshire. It 
is or was necessary in that State for a couple “ in¬ 
tending matrimony” to have their purpose “pub¬ 
lished” beforehand from the pulpit. Once when 
our reverend friend had given notice of intention 
on the part of a couple to enter the holy state afore¬ 
said, he followed the publication by giving out the 
hymn commencing— 

“ Jtistakcn souls who dream of bliss, 

And make their empty boast" 

E\ » ry one is familiar with the beatttlftil effect 
often produced in writing when the sound answers 
to the sense. We have often heard repeated a 
droll illustration of an attempt to realize something 
of the kmd on the part of an old clergyman who 
would read as follows: 

“In our vain passions, Lord, we fly 
From Tanltee to vanifys." 

We have often heard it said, but never met with 
it in the form of a proverb before the other day, in 
an old German rhyme: 

A dinner party never most be 
Over 9 nor under 8. 

There is too much truth in the following: 
Where money is, there is the devil, and where none 
is, there he is twice over. 


To seize opportunity by the forelock is a familiar 
piece of advice: We lately saw, in an old book of 
wisdom, the fact upon which it is founded, vis., 
that “ Opportunity has long hair in front and short 
hair behind.” Too many men fancy that he wears 
a cue, but find ont their mistake when they try ta 
catch it. 
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The Knickerbocker Gallery (published by Samuel j 
Hueston) has made its appearance in a splendid 
octavo volume, and, apart from the merit of the I 
literary contributions which form its contents, 
claims a peculiar interest on account of the circum- ; 
stances in which it had its origin. The editor of 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, Mr. Louis Gaylord 
Clark, so widely known for the exhaustless fund 
of humor w*hich he serves up on his monthly board, 
and for his genial relations with many of the most 
eminent American authors, has performed such 
laudable service for the literature of his country, 
that, in the opinion of his “ troops of friends,” some 
appreciative testimonial was due to the excellent 
spirit and signal ability with which he has devoted 
years of unrequited labor to the cause of letters. 
With admirable judgment, they decided that such 
a testimonial should be presented in the form of a J 
tasteful volume, containing original articles from 
the surviving writers of the Knickerbocker, of 
which the proceeds should be devoted to the erec¬ 
tion of a cottage on the banks of the Hudson, “ suit¬ 
able for the home of a man of letters, who, like Mr. 
Clark, is also a lover of nature and of rural life.” 
The enterprise was equally honorable to its pro¬ 
jectors and its objects. Such an expression of 
sympathy and esteem is one of those rare boons, 
which bless alike both them “ who* give and him 
who takes.” The appeal of the more intimate 
friends of Mr. Clark was promptly and cordially 
met by the distinguished corps of contributors with 
whose names the pages of the Knickerbocker have 
been graced. They comprise some of the oldest and 
most illustrious w riters in America, with a noble 
array besides of men of genius and culture, who, if 
perhaps less known to fame, have yet gathered 
worthy literary honors in both hemispheres. A 
few examples will show the choice materials which 
have been employed in the composition of the vol¬ 
ume. Washington Irving—the beloved and glo¬ 
rious patriarch of our native literature—contributes 
a delightful paper, entitled “ Conversations with 
Talma,” presenting some interesting reminiscences 
of the great French tragedian, and a series of orig¬ 
inal suggestions on French dramatic poetry. This 
was written in 1821, and will furnish a welcome 
fragment of the author’s palmiest days to the host 
of his admirers who so fondly treasure every pro¬ 
duction of his fascinating pen. A poem, called the 
M Snow' Shower,” by Bryant, is the characteristic 
offering of our greatest American bard. “ The Em¬ 
peror’s Bird’s Nest,” by Longfellow; “ Mascaccio,” 
by Lowell; “ A Poetical Epistle to Mr. Clark,” by 
Halleek; “A Vision of the Ilousatonic,” by 
Holmes; “I’m Growing Old,” by Saxe; “To a 
Beautiful Girl,” by Prentice; “ On Lake Pepin,” 
by Epes Sargent, are in the happiest style of their 
respective writers. X. P. Willis, instead of rhymes, 
gives a kind-hearted and cheer}* letter from his in¬ 
valid’s retreat at Idlewild; and Tuckerman has a 
line critical essay on Edmund Kean. Among other 
celebrated writers, whose fame is of more recent date, 
we observe the names of Mitchell, Boker, Kimball, 
Street, Shelton, Bayard Taylor, Cozzens, Fields, I 
G. W. Curtis, and Stoddard. But space would 
fail us to enumerate all the celebrities on this red- 
lettered catalogue, which presents a curious illustra¬ 
tion of the signal ability which the editor of the ] 



Knickerbocker has embodied in the long series of 
his annual volumes. The attractiveness of the 
w’ork is greatly enhanced by the variety of portraits 
with which it is embellished, forming an extensive 
gallery of American authors. These arc engraved 
on steel, in the best style of execution, and, in many 
cases, from original paintings by Elliot and other 
eminent artists. Such a varied and admirable col¬ 
lection of portraits, in which a large portion of the 
community is interested, we presume has never be¬ 
fore been presented to the public. The editorial 
preparation of the work was intrusted to the charge 
of John W. Francis, George P. Morris, Rufus 
W. Grisw’old, Richard B. Kimball, and Fred¬ 
eric W. Shelton, who, it is needless to add, have 
acquitted themselves of their generous duties in a 
manner which leaves no room for comment, except 
that of a congratulatory character. 

The Rose and the Ring , by Mr. M. A. Titmarsii, 
is the title of Thackeray’s Christmas-story for the 
present year, and, with its inimitable pictorial il¬ 
lustrations by the author, is bound to make a sen¬ 
sation in every circle of juvenile readers. It com¬ 
bines the grave, resistless humor of Thackeray’s 
best productions with his remarkable power of 
adaptation to youthful fancies. A beautiful edi¬ 
tion for the holidays w*as issued by Harper and 
Brothers, and produced a general clapping of hands 
among the legion of the author’s admirers in Young 
America. 

The Bible Reading-Book , by Mrs. Sarah Josepha 
Hale (published by Lippincott, Grambo, and Co.), 
presents a continuous narrative of the most import¬ 
ant portions of the Bible, in the exact wrords of 
Scripture, including selections from the sacred his¬ 
tory, biography, poetry, prophecy, precepts, and 
parables. Among the numerous compends of Holy 
Wilt, this volume is distinguished for the simplicity 
and convenience of its method, the judicious care 
with which its materials have been selected, and 
the freedom from sectarian partialities which mark 
its preparation. It is intended to take the place 
of the Holy Scriptures in the school-room and fam¬ 
ily, and appears to be w*ell-adapted for the use of 
those who are content with any abridgment of the 
inspired volume. 

Leaves from the Tree Igdrasyl , by Martha Rus¬ 
sell. (Published by John P. Jewett and Co.) 
Following the hint of Carlyle that in the Northern 
mythology, “ Igdrasyl, the ash-tree of existence, 
has its roots deep down in the kingdoms of Hila 
or Death—its trunk reaches up heaven-high— 
spreads its boughs over the whole universe—every 
leaf of it a biography—every fibre there an act or 
word,” the writer of this volume has not unaptly 
selected a quaint title for a record of human expe¬ 
rience that appeals to universal sympathies. It 
consists of a series of sketches, evidently taken from 
actual life, and though not without a strong tinge 
of ideality, bearing the stamp of naturalness in the 
highest degree. They betray the marks of genu¬ 
ine feeling, rich cultivation, and rare pow*eiw of ex¬ 
pression. In their healthy tone of sentiment, and 
their style of vigorous simplicity, they are happily 
distinguished from the numerous mawkisWand ex¬ 
travagant fictions which are becoming an unmitL 
gated nuisance. 

Maxims of Washington , collected and arranged 
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by John Frederick Schroeder, D.D. Under ; 
a variety of appropriate heads, the wise suggestions 
with which the writings of Washington abound are 
here presented in a manner both to awaken and re¬ 
ward the attention of the reader. The compilation 
is seasonable, and adapted to do good. The preg¬ 
nant aphorisms of the Father of his Country can 
not fail to give weight to important truths, which, 
in other forms, are apt to be lost sight of amidst 
the excitement and turmoil of the times. In pre- 
• paring the collection, the editor has made use of 
the most authentic materials, including both public 
documents and private letters, manuscripts and 
printed volumes, while his devotion to the memory 
of Washington is a guarantee for the zeal and fidel¬ 
ity with which he has performed his task. (Pub¬ 
lished by D. Appleton and Co.) 

Nature in Disease, by Jacob Bigelow, M.D. 
(Ticknor and Fields.) Connected with several 
elaborate essays of a strictly professional character, 
this volume, by an eminent Boston physician, has 
a few papers devoted to subjects of more general 
interest, like those on the Burial of the Dead, on 
Coffee and Tea, on the History and Use of Tobacco, 
and so forth. The author belongs to that branch 
of the old school of medical practice which trusts 
less, in the curative treatment of disease, to the 
active interferences of art than to the observance 
of the salutary indications of nature. During a 
protracted medical career, he has uniformly sus¬ 
tained the highest character for philosophical acu¬ 
men, extensive erudition, and practical skill. The 
present work may be regarded as the last expres¬ 
sion of his long experience, and as such, will be 
read with satisfaction beyond the pale of his pro¬ 
fession. 

The Lost Heiress , by Mrs. Emma Southworth, 
is perhaps the most finished production which has 
come from the pen of that fertile writer. The plot, 
though often running into superfluous intensity, is 
comparatively free from the gross improbabilities 
of some of her previous -works, and the character- 
drawing shows discrimination of judgment as well 
as force of expression. The career of a popular 
statesman, and the progress of a gifted artist, which 
form essential features of the story, are depicted 
with great power, and furnish an effective contrast 
to the more romantic incidents which abound in 
the volume. The faults of this work proceed from 
an exuberant imagination and an excessive facility 
of language—but its vigor of conception and bril¬ 
liancy of description make it one of the most read¬ 
able novels of the season. 

Mile Stones in our Life Journey , by Samuel Os¬ 
good. (Published by D. Appleton and Co.) The 
author of this volume has aimed to present the 
universally acknowledged precepts of religion in a 
novel and attractive form. He deals sparingly in 
dogmatic discussion, evidently preferring practical 
utility to speculative subtleties. He endeavors to 
oonnect the every-day realities of life with the be¬ 
nign influence of Christian truth, and to Consecrate 
the lapse of time by intimate religious associations. 
The different periods of human life are treated with 
appropriate suggestions, and in a style of winning 
earnestness and beauty. Several personal reminis¬ 
cences are narrated in an introductory chapter, con¬ 
taining home-like sketches of social* life in New 
England, and an impressive picture of early inci- 
'' ^rats in an eminent professional career. 

4 wiWisdom, Wit , and Whims of Distinguished An- 
• it nt Philosophers , by Joseph B anvard, is a brief 


digest of the opinions and sayings of several ancient 
philosophers, compiled chiefly from Enfield, Stan¬ 
ley, and Yonge. As a convenient manual of refer¬ 
ence, it may be of service to readers who have no 
Inclination or opportunity to consult more volum¬ 
inous works. (Published by Sheldon, Lamport, 
and Co.) 

Webster and his Master-Pieces , by Rev. B. F. 
Tefft, L.L.D. (Published by Miller, Orton, and 
Mulligan.) A popular biography of the great Amer¬ 
ican statesman occupies the first volume of this work, 
while the second contains a selection from his most 
celebrated speeches in Congress and on public oc¬ 
casions. Several incidents in Mr. Webster’s life 
which, we believe, have not before been made pub¬ 
lic are brought forward in the narrative, and the 
general outline of his professional and political 
course is portrayed in lively colors. The style of 
the biographer is diffuse, and often bombastic, but 
the greatness of the subject can not be concealed 
by any defects of treatment. 

Parish and other Pencilings, by Kirwan. (Pub¬ 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) The effective pen 
of the famous anti-Catholic polemic is every where 
to be recognized in this racy volume. It consists 
of a series of brief articles, some of which have al¬ 
ready been widely circulated in another form, treat* 
ing of events and incidents within the personal ex¬ 
perience of the author. A large portion of the work 
is devoted to familiar narratives, illustrating the 
leading truthsof religion, by examples drawn from’ 
real life. Among the most interesting papers in 
the collection, are sketches of the Rev. Ashbel 
Green, Dr. Alexander, and Dr. Miller, which com¬ 
prise a variety of personal recollections of those 
eminent men, and without pretending to superior 
elegance or accuracy of style, exhibit a freshness 
of feeling and sincerity of admiration, which make 
them valuable specimens of biographical composi¬ 
tion. The writings of Kirwan, which have already 
gained an extensive popularity, will always com¬ 
mand the attention of the public by their vehement 
expression of opinion, their glowing religious spirit, 
and their robust natural eloquence. 

TP7;a< Not, by Mrs. Mary Denison (published 
by Lippincott, Grambo, and Co.) is a collection of 
slight sketches, written in a pleasing and unaffected 
style, and depicting the jo 3 r s and sorrows of com- 
I mon life. With no parade of wisdom, it inculcates 
the most wholesome lessons, and is well adapted to 
exert a beneficent influence by its “ delineations of 
the good and beautiful in humanity.” The volume 
is brought out in excellent style, and is embellished 
with several appropriate and striking illustrations. 

Clovemook Children , by Alice Cary. (Pub¬ 
lished by Ticknor and Fields.) These stories have 
the genuine flavor of country life. They were 
written within the sound of funning streams and 
amidst the odor of blossoms. Such natural pic¬ 
tures always have a charm for juvenile readers, 
and will make the author as great a favorite with 
them as they evidently are with the author. 

Bruno; or, Lessons of Fidelity , Patience , and Self- 
Denial taught by a Dog. This attractive little vol- ' 
nme is the first of a monthly series of story-books 
for the young, announced by Harper and Brothers. 
The name of the author, Mr. Jacob Abbott, gives 
plenary assurance that they will be wanting in do 
essential qtality for adaptation to their purpose. 

His happy talent for interesting the minds of youmg 
people has been amply tested, and it will now find 
full scope in the composition of the proposed vol- 
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umes. The plan of the series is of a very compre¬ 
hensive nature. The books arc not intended to be 
works of amusement only, but of substantial in¬ 
struction. Comprising a great variety of subjects, 
the successive volumes will resemble each t otlier 
more in their immediate aim than in their mode of 
treatment—each attempting to impart some useful 
knowledge, to awaken the intellectual powers, and 
to enforce the highest principles of conduct. The 
present number fully confirms the promise set forth 
in the original announcement. In all respects, 
Hruno is a delightful story. Full of animated de¬ 
scription and enticing narrative, it constantly 
tempts the youthful reader into the pleasant and 
peaceful paths of true wisdom. It is printed on a 
large, clear type, and is embellished with a great 
number of excellent engravings.-Two new vol¬ 

umes of The Franconia Stories, by Jacob Abbott, 
untitled Agnes and Caroline , have also been issued 
by Harper and Brothers. 

The Romance of Ameidcan Landscape , by T. Ad¬ 
dison Richards, is a very attractive gift-book, 
white it possesses qualities which give it a more 
permanent value. A score or so of landscape il¬ 
lustrations furnish a text from which the author 
discourses upon the picturesque and the beautiful, 
interspersing the dryness of topographical detail 
and the sameness of verbal description, with legends 
and incidents connected with the scenery described. 
It presents in a pleasing manner the leading char¬ 
acteristics of the beautiful natural scenery of our 
country, and can not fail to aid in the development 
of the popular appreciation of landscape painting. 
In thus using his graceful and facile pen as an ac¬ 
cessory of the pencil, the author has done j^ood 
service to his profession of Landscape Painter, in 
which he has acquired so honorable a place. (Pub¬ 
lished by Leavitt and Allen.) 

T he Wide A wake Gift and Know Nothing Token 
for 1855. (Published by J. C. Derby.) The chief 
feature which distinguishes tliis volume fVom sim¬ 
ilar compilations is that its contents are wholly 
of American origin, and for the most part of a pa¬ 
triotic character and bearing. They comprise a 
suitable variety both of prose and poetry, a portion 
of which is from the pens of the most celebrated 
WTiters in the country. Among the names ap¬ 
pended to the different papers are those of Bryant, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Webster, Everett, Dr. Beech¬ 
er, E. P. Whipple, Jared Sparks, and many others 
of no small note. The volume is w f ell-printed and 
handsomely embellished. 

Out-Doors at Idle wild, by N. P. Willis. (Pub¬ 
lished by Charles Scribner.) The invalid poet of 
Idlewild has turned his leisure to good account in 
the composition of these sparkling letters. They 
are in the happiest vein of the author, and present 
a beautiful illustration of the power of the mind to 
overcome the effects of physical infirmity. With 
none of the querulousness or gloom which are the 
almost inevitable fruits of protracted illness, they 
jot down the daily ongoings of a tranquil rural life, 
catching the rapid mood of the moment, and open¬ 
ing the retreats of domestic enjoyment to the sym¬ 
pathy of the reader. They exhibit the same mas¬ 
ter}’ of language by which the most rugged mate¬ 
rials become fluent at the plastic touch, and the 
same power of giving a humorous or a graceful as¬ 
pect to the most evanescent trifles, which charac¬ 
terize all Willis’s writings; while, if we mistake 
not, they betray a deeper and more genial current 
of thought than any of his former productions. 




They are suited t<> awaken a fr< ling of personal in¬ 
terest in the writer, who gives the details of his 
sick-room with as cordial a frankness as he describes 
a golden sunset or a summer’s shower. 

Things as they are in America , by William 
Chambers. (Published by Lippincott, Grambo, 
and Co.) An intelligent, matter-of-fact, prosaic 
Scotchman is the author of this new book of Amer¬ 
ican travels, who traverses the country from Can¬ 
ada to Cincinnati with a diligent spirit of observa¬ 
tion and a mind generally free from unworthy 
prejudices. Nothing very novel or very profound 
is contained in the record of his experience; but as 
showing what sort of a figure we make in the eyes 
of a shrewd, plain-spoken stranger, his book is not 
without interest. 

You Have Heard of Them, by Q. (Published by 
Redfield.) In a strain of dashing, good-natured gos¬ 
sip, the anonymous author of tliis entertaining vol¬ 
ume relates his impressions of various notabilities 
in the world of fashion, letters, and art. His con¬ 
nection with the London press appears to have open¬ 
ed the door for him to all sorts of studios, libraries, 
saloons, boudoirs, and green-rooms, and he has not 
failed to make the most industrious use of his 
** privileges.” Some myths are no doubt dexter¬ 
ously embroidered upon the substantial texture of 
his narrative; but without deciding on the com¬ 
parative share of imagination and memory in the 
concoction of the work, we may pronounce it ono 
of the most readable of the many readable volumes 
of the popular publisher. 

Southward IIo! A Spell of Sunshine , by W. Gil¬ 
more Simms. A party of pleasant friends beguile 
the voyage from New York to Charleston by relat¬ 
ing sundry legendary tales, and engagingyn lively 
conversation on topics of mutual interest. The 
daily talk is served up in this volume with tho 
well-known skill of the practiced novelist. Sev¬ 
eral of the stories are brilliantly told, while graver 
discussions of the characteristics of different South¬ 
ern States give an agreeable variety to the contents 
of the volume. (Published by Redfield.) 

’ Wag Down East; or. Portraitures of Yankee 
Life, by Seba Smith (published by J. C. Derby). 
The veritable Major Jack Downing again makes 
his appearance in these genuine specimens of the 
comic traits in New England character. No man 
is more completely at home in this kind of delinea¬ 
tion than the worthy Mjyor. His keen perception 
of humor is matched only by his skill in life-like 
portraitures. His brain is overflowing with Yankoo 
traditions, local anecdotes, and personal recollec¬ 
tions, which he reproduces with a freshness and 
point which always protect the reader from sati¬ 
ety. The force of his descriptions consists in their 
perfect naturalness. They are never overcharged 
—never distorted, for the sake of grotesque effect— 
never spiced too highly for the healthy palate—but 
read almost like literal transcripts of New England 
country life, before the age of railroads and tele¬ 
graphs had brushed away its piquant individuality. 
ITie lover of the quaint old times of half a century 
back will welcome these sketches as a faithful rec¬ 


ord of “ what will ne’er be seen again.” 

Poems , by Paul H. Hayne. (Published by 
Ticknor and Fields,) There is true poetry in this 
little volume, which we presume is the first produc¬ 
tion of a young w riter. The principal piece, en¬ 


titled “ The Temptation of Venus,” is founded 
a legend which sprung from the horror of the eJ 
Christian church for the deification of Love in" 
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Greek and Roman mythologies. The writer has 
endeavored to bring out the hidden moral signifi¬ 
cance of the legend, and to enforce the truth that 
M the apotheosis of the Sense is the funeral of the 
Soul.” His versification is fluent and vigorous. 
He has a good command of poetic imagery, which 
he employs in a judicious manner, without burying 
his thought in superfluous ornament. Several of 
the smaller poems in the volume are distinguished 
for their tenderness and pathos, and nearly all of 
them give promise of excellence. 

Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, deliv¬ 
ered in Philadelphia, by Clergymen of the Protest¬ 
ant Episcopal Church. (Published by E. H. Butler 
and Co.) In a well-written Introductory Essay to 
this volume, by the Right Rev. Bishop Potter, a 
hrief view is given of the problem of Apologetics, 
or the scientific Evidences of Christianity. Ac¬ 
cording to the writer, this involves both a practical 
and a speculative question. The former may be 
stated as follows: Can the Christian faith be vin¬ 
dicated on those principles of evidence which, in 
respect to this life, men accept and act upon with¬ 
out distrust or hesitation ? The speculative prob¬ 
lem brings the inquirer into contact with some of 
the profoundeat difficulties in metaphysical philos¬ 
ophy, including the questions, Whether there is a 
proper scientific basis for any of our knowledge, or 
whether it be not, in its first principles, essentially 
empirical; whether our subjective impressions are 
a guarantee for our objective beliefs; whether there 
is any valid foundation for our faith in Goodness, 
Beauty, Immortality, and God ? These problems 
are discussed by Bishop Potter with learning and 
acumen. The body of the work consists of dis¬ 
courses on various topics of Christian Evidence, 
with special reference to the present aspects of in¬ 
fidelity, by distinguished Episcopal divines. In 
point of argument and composition they are of un¬ 
equal merit, but they are all marked by earnest¬ 
ness and zeal, and several by impressive eloquence. 

Henri Heine. —We abridge from the London 
Loader some curious particulars with regard to this 
erratic man of genius: 

44 Of deep interest is a little autobiographic frag¬ 
ment of the German poet Heine. It has been 
known for some time that a singular mental trans¬ 
formation has come over this most remarkable of 
the poets of Young Germany, now in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age, and living, the poor bed-ridden 
victim of a painful form of disease, in Paris. Ru¬ 
mors of his conversion from the utter Hegelian skep¬ 
ticism which he had formerly professed, and in the 
spirit of which he had wnrked both as a poet and as 
a politician, have long been going about—some say¬ 
ing he had become a Protestant Evangelical of the 
Berlin school, and others that he had joined the 
Romish communion. The present fragment clears 
up, or at least throws light upon, the facts of the 
case. It is a most curious paper—full of brilliant 
and eccentric thought on various subjects ? and ex¬ 
hibiting a strange mixture of the speculative, the 
humorous, the sarcastic, and the poeticab It is 
not unlike some of De Quincey’s papers, but far 
, jWpre biting and fervid in its spirit. It is specially 




with reference to his work^ VA Uemagne , pub- 1 
lished some years ago, and in which he expounded 
the natufe of the newest German philosophy to the 

K ch, in a manner most original and striking, 
he makes his present revelations. He tells 
; led to the preparation of that work, and how 


♦ 


it dissipated the ideas till then entertained in 
France of the German philosophy. 

44 Of this philosophy Mr. Heine was onoe a vo¬ 
tary, as far as it was in the nature of a poet to be. 
As a young man in Germany he had known Hegel 
himself—had 4 seen him/ as he aays, 1 sitting in his 
woeful way, like a hen, on his terrible eggs, and 
heard his clucking.’ 

44 When Heine came to Paris in 1881 he was an 
exulting skeptic, carrying a personal adaptation 
of Hegelianism about with him, if the 
doctrine had not pierced bis poetical heart. 

14 And so he led his brilliant, wild life, the liter¬ 
ary fruits of which are before the world. His first 
shock was on finding that his philosophy was no 
longer the exclusive possession of men of culture 
and genius like himself, but was getting down 
among the * masses.’ On these 4 masses’ and 
his own sentimental relations to them he has a 
curious passage. He avows that though theoretio- 
ally an ardent friend of the people, yet in fact he 
had always had a horror of every thing done by 
their agency, and a dislike to personal contact 
with them. So long as he and*his friends had 
4 blasphemed among themselves at their little 
philosophical suppers/ he was contented; bat 
when 4 the same themes began to be discussed in 
the low symposiums/ when ‘atheism began to 
smell of tallow, and seknaps, and tobacco/ he was 
startled. 

44 It was the French Revolution of F e bn b u fr ^ 
1848, however, that worked the real change in 
Heine: 

“ 4 The events of those foolish days of February, in 
which one saw human wisdom at a discount, and the elect 
of idiotcy carried in triumph, were so extraordinary, so 
fabulous, that they turned things and ideas upside down. 
Had I been a man of sense, my intelligence would have 
given way; but, fool as I was, the contrary occurred, and, 
strangely enough, it was precisely at a moment of general 
lunacy that I returned to reason.* 

44 Poverty and paralysis were the more immedfita 
agents of his disenchantment. Poverty, apparent¬ 
ly, did a good deal, but paralysis did more. Hers 
is a touch of Heine’s irony—almost ghastly on such 
a subject: 

44 ‘Besides my financial deficiencies, I have not been tn 
the enjoyment of brilliant health; I am even affected with 
an indisposition, slight, it is true, according to what my 
physicians aay, but which has now kept me more than 
five years in bed. In such a position it Is a great oomfbrt 
to me to have some one in heaven to whom 1 can address 
my groans and lamentations during the night, after uyr 
wife has gone to sleep.* 

41 In this strange, mocking way, Heine announces 
his recantation of skepticism, Hegelianism, and 
atheism, and his conversion—to what? This is 
the question; and he answers it in a roundabout 
and characteristic way. First, he tells us of his 
great and sudden comfort in reading the Bible, out 
of which he derived as much, though not precisely 
the same in kind, as Uncle Tom did. This leads 
him into a dissertation on the religion and institu¬ 
tions of Judaism, in the course of which he breaks 
out into a singularly eloquent descant on the char¬ 
acter of Moses—the greatest of human beings; as 
he thinks—mixed, in on odd manner, with sneers 
at the present King »f Prussia. Resuming the 
autobiographic thread, he announces that, ou the 
whole, hid conversion has neither been to Roman 
Catholicism, nor to Prussian Evangelical Protest¬ 
antism, but, if we may so express it, to a kind of 
biblical Deism, formed by himself for his own uses." 
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FULL WELL THE BUSY WHISPER, CIRCLING ROUND. 

CONVEY’D THE DISMAL TIDINQS WHEN HE FROWN’D. 

Goi.muirro.— Th« Df tried Village. 
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Furnished by Mr. G. Brodie, 51 Canal-street , New York, and drawn by Voigt 
W from actual articles of Costume. 
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T HE Home Dress, which forms the principal 
figure in our leading illustration, is to clearly 
represented in the engraving that any extended 
verbal description would be superfluous. The 
body, it will be perceived, is demi-basquel The 
skirt is very full, touching the ground behind, and 
just clearing it in front and at the sides. The 
illustration fully explains the style of the corsage 
and collar. The sleeve is the most noticeable feat¬ 
ure of this dress. Its convenience and elegance 
must make it a general favorite for an in-door dress. 
It is so fashioned that alternate shirred and plain 
bands oppose each other, in the upper and lower 
sections into which the upper half of the sleeve is 
divided. The lower portion falls full, but is gath¬ 
ered again at the wrist. 


In the Child’s Dress the upper garment is 
trimmed with swan’s down, and the hat bordered 
with ostrich feathers. This last has become a very* 
favorite style of trimming. 

We furnish illustrations of several of the most 
admired styles of Furs. It will of course be ap¬ 
parent that our illustrations do not present them 
as they are worn e» suite , but are purposelj^raried 
so as to present specimens of several kinds of furs. 
—The Fischer Russe Cape is of Sable. The VicU>- 
rine is of Chinchilla. The Muff and Cuffs are of 
Stone Marten and Ermine.—A great variety of 
furs are worn. Notwithstanding the greater cost 
of the Sables and Chinchillas, there are many who 
prefer our American furs. In Europe, also, they 
are held in especial esteem. 
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VIRGINIA ILLUSTRATED. 

ADVENTURES OF PORTE CRAYON AND HIS COUSINS. 
Second Paper. 

E come il del rigd col novo raggio 
11 sol’, dell’ aurea luce etemo fonte: 

Su, 8u, gridoron* tutti; e’l lor’ viaggio 
Ricomlncidr con voglie ardlte e pronto.—' Tamo. 

NCE more upon the road! The horses, seem¬ 
ingly tired of inglorious ease and golden 
oats, trotted along at a jolly pace, expressing 
their satisfaction in alternate snorts; the coach¬ 
man flourished his whip with such hearty good¬ 
will that the fuzz flew at every crack; the girls 
chattered and sang in a manner betokening the 
highest exhilaration. Porte Crayon alone sat 
pensive and abstracted. His voice mingled not 
in the gleeful chorus, and to Mice’s frequent 
exclamations, “ Mass’ Porte! da’s a squirrel— 
Mass' Porte! da’s a crow,” he paid no attention. 
Presently a light hand tapped him on the shoul¬ 
der. “Cousin, are you asleep? or what has 
befallen you ?” 

“I am not asleep, Cousin Dora; and the 
cause of my hidden grief can never be made 
manifest. I fear it is beyond the comprehen¬ 
sion of you girls." 

44 Indeed!’’ cried they, indignantly, “what un¬ 
paralleled assumption! as if any secret was be¬ 
yond our comprehension.” 

“Pish," said Fanny, “I would not give a 
brass thimble to hear one of Porte’s secrets. I 


suppose he has lost a favorite lead-pencil, or 
something of equal importance.” And so say¬ 
ing, she looked out of the carriage window with 
as much nonchalance as she could assume. 

“I always did despise secrets,” said Dora. 
“ I never read one of these mysterious novels 
but I turned over the leaves to find out the se¬ 
cret before the characters in the book knew it.” 

“ But, Cousin Porte,” said Minnie, with her 
most winning smile, “ it seems to me that when 
persons are traveling together, all the joys and 
sorrows of the trip should be common property, 
and that it is selfish, or at least ungenerous, for 
any one to appropriate exclusively either the 
one or the other.” 

“ So pretty a speech, Cousin, deserves a bet¬ 
ter return than I shall be able to make; for, in 
truth, like Canning’s Poor Knife-Grinder, I 
have no secret to tell. Indeed, if I had not 
been taken off* my guard, I should have been 
tempted to invent one to satisfy you.” 

“Now,” said Minnie, “I suspect you are 
wishing yourself back in the cave.” 

“ That was a tehrewd guess, Miss Minnie, and 
very near the truth; fur I have been ill satisfied 
with my success in subterranean sketching, and 
would fain have had a few more trials. But it 
is just as well as it is, probably, for if I had re¬ 
mained a month, I do not know that I should 
have succeeded better. When I compare the 
soul-filling grandeur of the original with these 
I bits of scratched and smutted paper which I 
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have taken so much pains to elaborate, I begin 
to feel a sort of contempt for my art.” 

“•Why, brother!” exclaimed Fanny with 
warmth, “the drawings are beautiful. We all 
recognized them. Mr. Moler recognized them. 
Any one who has seen the cave would recognize 
them at first sight.” 

“But, Cousin Porte, you draw portraits so 
well,” said Dora, encouragingly. “1 would 
much rather excel in likenesses than to have a 
talent for caves.” 

“Ah! pretty cousin, I failed more inglori- 
ously in sketching yon the other day, than I 
have done in the cave.” 

“ Mass’ Porte picters off a hoss ’mazin good, 
any how; he tuck dis sorrel so pat, I think I 
see him switchin’ he’s tail.” 

“ Truly,” said Crayon, with an air of satisfac¬ 
tion, “a little well-timed self-depreciation has 
brought me abundance of sympathy and conso¬ 
lation. I feel quite refreshed.” 

“Tm glad to hear it,” said Minnie; “and 
truly glad on your account that we have got 
away from the cave. I began to be apprehen¬ 
sive lest you might share the fate of a mocking¬ 
bird I once heard of.” 

“What was that? Tell us about the mock¬ 
ing-bird !” 

“Well,” said Minnie, “an acquaintance of 
mine in the lower country had a mocking-bird 
whose powers of song and mimicking were mar¬ 
velous, even among the talented race to which 
he belonged. From his cage that hung in an 
upper window, he heard and reproduced with 


variations and improvements the notes of all 
the feathered tribe, from the chattering of the 
wren that built her nest beneath the window¬ 
sill, to the cooing of the dove that haunted the 
locust grove. He had even been known to 
make recognizable attempts at imitating the 
gobble of a famous turkey-cock that strutted 
about the yard, and it was universally conceded 
he could do every thing but talk. One unlucky 
day a smart-looking negro rode up to the house, 
bearing a note from his mistress to the mocking¬ 
bird’s mistress. As he tarried at the door for 
an answer to the missive, to pass time he com¬ 
menced whistling. Now it seems this boy was 
also a genius in his way. He whistled like a 
flageolet, and at all the dancing parties, Christ¬ 
mas revels, or lfuskings, he was the acknowl¬ 
edged leader of the orchestra; fiddle, bones, 
and tambourine, all playing second to his mag¬ 
nificent whistle. At the first notes which struck 
his ear the bird’s eye sparkled : he raised him¬ 
self upon his perch, and thus continued, spell¬ 
bound, until the strain ceased. His mission fin¬ 
ished, the lackey w ent his w'ay whistling. Then 
the mocking-bird set himself firmly on his legs, 
and swelling his throat, began a warble. It was 
a failure. Again he strove, and again stopped 
disgusted and dejected. A third time he gath¬ 
ered up his strength, and poured forth a super- 
avine trill: he ceased, the white film closed 
over his eye, and with a shivering flutter of his 
wings, he fell from his perch—dead!” 

“ Ugh!” said Mice, giving vent to his pent- 
up feelings. “ He bu’st he’s heart a-tiyin’.” 
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“Poor thing!” said Fanny. “I.know how 
he felt; I heard Jenny Lind once. It was not 
envy, nor jealonsy, nor self-depreciation; but it 
seemed as if those undefined longings of the 
soul, those dreams of happiness and perfection 
were for a moment about to be realized; then 
the delusion passes away, and for a while after 
common life appears intolerable.” 

“How eloquent she is!” muttered Crayon. 
“ There the genius of song got entirely the up¬ 
per hand of the practical housekeeper.” 

“ Porte! get out with your nonsense. And,” 
continued Minnie, “suppose that Porte, over¬ 
come by his high-wrought feelings, had perished 
in the cave, and become a great stalagmite, like, 
like—who ?” 

“ Niobe, incrusted all over with carbonate of 
soda—” 

“ Of lime,” interrupted Crayon. 

“ Or, like Lot’s wife, a pillar of chloride of 
something or other—a pillar of salt,” said Dora. 

“True enough; so it was. There goes the 
chemistry!” cried Crayon. “ The laboratory will 
be blown up directly.” 

“ And as Porte tells us,” cried Minnie, “ the 
stalagmite would grow, and grow, and grow, un¬ 
til it reached the roof of the cave, and resemble 
a tower, which the proprietor, with his usual 
aptitude in naming, would undoubtedly call the 
Tower of Genius; and which would be admired 
and wondered at through all time.” 

“ And if such a thing had happened,” quoth 
Crayon, “ you, dear cousin, would have wasted 
away like Echo, until there was nothing left but 
the tip of your tongue, which, like the soul, I 
firmly believe, is destined to *be everlasting. 
And, by the grace of fortune! there’s Staunton.” 

“ Where ? Let us see!” cried they all at once. 

The approach to the town of Staunton, by the 
road from Weyer’s Cave, is quite imposing, es¬ 
pecially if the view and its surroundings hap¬ 
pen to be lighted by a brilliant autumn sunset, as 
in this instance. On the right, the Asylum for , 
the Deaf and Dumb stands out in bold relief 
from its background of rich foliage, its Doric 
portico being one of the best specimens of ar¬ 
chitecture to be seen in Virginia. On the left 
are the extensive aud commodious buildings for 
the Insane; and on the surrounding hills are 
a number of pretty edifices—academies, semin¬ 
aries, and private residences —exhibiting far 
more architectural taste than is usually found in 
the smaller Virginia towns. 

As the authorities had not been informed of 
the approach of our travelers, there was no pub¬ 
lic demonstration on their entrance into the 
town. But, in recompense, there was a con¬ 
siderable amount of staring on private account, 
especially among the colored population. And 
they flattered themselves, as they descended from 
their carriage at the door of the principal hotel 
—Crayon in his hunting costume, and each of 
the girls with a book in her hand—that there 
was an unusual commotion among the loungers. 
The idea of making an impression was not alto¬ 
gether ungrateful to our friends, as they well 
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knew that Staunton waa renowned all over the 
State for its cultivated society. 

“ Hark ye, girls!” said-Porte Crayon, making 
an emphatic gesture with his finger, “no doll 
babies here.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied they in chorus. 

“The idea of carrying the books,” pursued 
he, “is a good one; in connection with my 
sketching, it gives a superior air to the party, 
suggestive of the literary tourist, or something 
of that sort. While I don’t admire pretension 
in any thing, there is a certain modest, yet dig¬ 
nified manner of suggesting, rather than assert¬ 
ing one’s claims, that goes far among strangers.” 

At this discourse Dora appeared really alarm¬ 
ed. “ Mercy on us! I hope no one will take me 
for a literary body. I’m confused at the bare 
idea. I shan’t know what to say; I shall be 
afraid to open my mouth.” 

“Bless your innocent eyes, Cousin Dimple, 
don’t be alarmed. No one would ever suspect 
you for a moment. But prattle away in your 
usual amiable and artless manner, and, believe 
me, you will be none the less admired.” 

Here Crayon scrutinized his wards, and then 
cast an oblique glance at his own figure in the par¬ 
lor glass. “ I don’t think,” said he, “ that a person 
of ordinary knowledge of the world would be apt 
to suspect any of us of being literary characters. 
But we must endeavor to keep up appearances, 
at any rate.” 

On the following morning an untoward event 
occurred, which gave great vexation to our 
friends, and showed that, however plausible Mr. 
Crayon’s observations might appear, yet upon 
the whole, those are least liable to mortification 
or misconstruction who live and travel without 
any pretension whatsoever. 

On sallying forth after breakfast to see the 
town, the girls in full costume, each with a mag¬ 
azine, and Porte Crayon with his sketch-book, 
they marched up street in high good-humor. On 
turning into the principal street, they saw an ob¬ 
ject that brought them to a halt. This was no 
other than that marplot scoundrel, Mice, dress¬ 
ed in his holiday suit, with a ruffled shirt of red 
calico, a June-bug breastpin, a brass-headed cane 
like the club of Hercules, and, to crown all, a 
number of Harper under his arm. As he swag¬ 
gered along at a leisurely pace, his face beam¬ 
ing with exalted complacency, ho was an object 
of general attent ion. Occasionally he paused to 
address a condescending question to some “com¬ 
mon nigger,” to salute some turbaned damsel of 
his own race at an opposite window, or to cast 
a look of ineffable satisfaction at his goodly 
shadow, which entirely overspread the narrow 
sidewalk. 

Crayon is a philosopher (one of a multitudi¬ 
nous and lofty school), who looks upon the vary¬ 
ing events of life with admirable calmness and 
equanimity, when every thing goes to please him; 
hut who, when disappointed or thwarted, behaves 
veiy much like common people. For, as Crayon 
sagely remarks “ It is not well for any individual 
to be entirely cut off from human feelings and 
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sympathies.” On this occasion, had his coach¬ 
man been within reach, he would undoubtedly 
have caned him. As it was, his perception of 
the ridiculous got the better of his wrath; and 
venting his feelings in a jumbled paragraph 
(which he afterward told the girls was a quota¬ 
tion from Furius Bibaculus, the Roman satirist), 
he turned about and hastened back to the hotel. 

“ Waiter,” said Mr. Crayon, “ go into the next 
street, and when you see a big, foolish-looking 
negro, parading about with a book under his arm, 
tell him to come down and get out my carriage, 
as we wish to take a drive.” 

“ Yes, Sir,” replied the grinning waiter. “I 
know him.” 

As the streets were very dusty during the re¬ 
mainder of their sojourn in Staunton,.our friends 
generally went out in their carriage. 

They were highly gratified by a visit to the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, a near ap¬ 
proach to which did not disappoint the expecta¬ 
tions excited by the distant view. The grounds 
are already improved with great taste, and, from 
their peculiarly fortunate location, are suscepti¬ 
ble of improvement to an almost unlimited ex¬ 
tent. The buildings are extensive, well arranged, 
and imposing. Our friends took great interest 
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in the exercises of the different classes of deaf 
mutes, and saw with wonder and delight how the 
missing faculties seemed, in some cases, to be 
more than supplied by the ingenious and skill¬ 
ful cultivation of the remainder. An lur of 
cheerfulness and home-like contentment per¬ 
vaded the whole establishment, and it is not a 
matter of surprise that the pupils generally leave 
their Alma Mater with reluctance. While there 
they are unconscious of misfortune, surrounded 
by companions and guardians with whom their 
intercourse is free and unrestrained, and carried 
on in a language as graceful and expressive as 
the most cultivated forms of speech. A part of 
the establishment is devoted to the Blind, a con¬ 
siderable number of whom are at present under 
instruction. 

On the return of our party, the conversation 
naturally turned upon what they had seen. 
Minnie May observed that if she had the choice 
of misfortunes, she would prefer being blind; 
u because,” said she, “ I am naturally fond of 
talking, and one’s friends would read aloud all 
the new works, and Cousin Fanny would sing 
for me; and besides, there is a touching interest 
which attaches itself to the blind, which does not 
belong at all to the deaf mute. A woman, after 
all, is a helpless, dependent creature; and this 
misfortune, in rendering her more so, increases 
in a still greater degree her claims to attention 
and protection.” Fanny agreed to some extent 
to the foregoing; remarking that the cultiva¬ 
tion of music, and the increased susceptibility to 
its charms, might compensate in some degree 
for the loss of sight. She appreciated the pleas¬ 
ure of conversation, the fireside in winter, and 
the veranda in summer; but she was by no means 
prepared to admit that women were such help¬ 
less or dependent creatures. Moreover, she 
thought a deaf and dumb lady could keep house 
quite as advantageously as one that had the use 
of her tongue, and that upon an average the 
servants got along as well without scolding as 
with it. Dora yawned and said, for her part she 
would be very well contented to remain as she 


was; but she did think she would like to ha\e 
little feet like a Chinese lady. 

“Mice,” said Crayon abruptly, “don’t you 
wish you were white ?” 

“ Bless your soul, Mass’ Porte, Tse better as 
I is. I’se a pretty good nigger, but I ain’t got 
sense enough to be white.” 

The Hospital for the Insane consists of a 
double range of brick buildings, extensive, ele¬ 
gant, and handsomely located, although its posi¬ 
tion is not so commanding as that of the Asy¬ 
lum, nor are the grounds about it in so forward 
a state of improvement. This work, however, 
is in progrfess, and will be carried out in a style 
commensurate with the extent and importance 
of the institution. 

Of the visit of our friends to the interior of 
the establishment they have never said much. 
They of course saw the public rooms, the cook¬ 
ing apparatus, and the chapel for the use of the 
patients, which is furnished with a fine organ; 
all of which are entirely unexceptionable. Porte 
Crayon, however, was a good deal vexed with 
his wards for their persevering curiosity, in wish¬ 
ing to see the unfortunate inmates of the Hos¬ 
pital. Having used moral suasion to no pur¬ 
pose, he privately bribed their conductor to tell 
them that the patients were not permitted to see 
or to be seen of strangers. 

Having thus disposed of the lions of Staun¬ 
ton, our travelers resumed their journey, and 
leaving the general direction of their route, took 
the road to the northwest, toward the Chimneys, 
some sixteen miles distant. Several miles on 
their way they passed a man engaged in a con¬ 
troversy with a mule. As the presence of wit¬ 
nesses generally serves to aggravate a quarrel, 
so upon the approach of the carriage both mule 
and man became more violent in their demon¬ 
strations. As well as could be ascertained from 
their actions, the man wanted to go to Staun¬ 
ton, and the mule seemed willing to go any 
where else, even preferring the alternative of 
going backward over a bank ten feet high, rather 
than yield his point. The quarrel growing out 
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of this diversity of opinion or of interest- 
seemed likely to last some time, as the 
mole was a stout, healthy animal, and 
the rider a sinewy, long-legged, sun¬ 
burnt farmer, with a choleric and de¬ 
termined expression of face. The ladies 
united in desiring Porte Crayon to stop 
the carriage, that they might see the re¬ 
sult of the dispute. This, however, he 
peremptorily refused to do, alleging as 
a reason that there was no calculating 
the time they might lose in waiting; 
and, besides, that politeness forbade 
them to be impertinent witnesses of the 
misfortunes of their neighbors. “ More¬ 
over,” said he, “judging from the con¬ 
dition of things when we passed, you 
would most probably overhear, before 
long, a number of indelicate and pro¬ 
fane expressions, improper for female 
ears.” 

But Minnie was unwilling to give 
up the point, and insisted that the poor 
man might get hurt, and that it would 
at least be civil to stop and send Mice 
to his assistance. 

“By no means, cousin. I can appreciate 
your kind motive, but the man in question prob¬ 
ably would not—certainly not in his present 
state of mind. Sympathy, in a case like this, 
only serves to increase the evil. I know some¬ 
thing of these things by personal experience,” 
said Crayon, with a wise wag of his head. 

Anon he leaned out from his seat, and looked 
back with great interest. 

“What’s the matter? can you see him yet?” 
exclaimed the girls, looking through the peep¬ 
holes in the back of the carriage. 

There, indeed, they caught the last glimpse 
of the unhappy couple, in the same spot where 
they had first seen them; the mule seated in 
the middle of the road on his ultimatum, and 
the rider, burning with rage and grief, standing 
astride of him, holding on by one ear, and pum¬ 
melling him lustily with his disengaged fist. 
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Well, Cousin Porte—as politeness forbids us 
to laugh at the unlucky countryman—suppose 
you amuse us by the recital of some of your ad¬ 
ventures—the experiences in mule-riding, for 
example—which you hinted at just now.” 

“ Welladay, girls! It has been fifteen years 
or more since I rode one of them; and, to tell 
the truth, I have never cared to repeat the ex¬ 
periment. On that \#ll-remembered occasion 
I was one of a riding-party, consisting of some 
eight or ten young people of both sexes, bound 
for a picnic on top of the North Mountain. 
When the party assembled at the rendezvous, I 
appeared mounted on a mule. The girls gig¬ 
gled, as a matter of course, and the men criti¬ 
cised my perverse eccentricity, as they called it. 
I, however, defended my monture with great 
vehemence. The ancient kings of Israel rode 
mules; knights and ladies in the chivalrous 
ages ambled on mule-back; the great Moham¬ 
med rode one; and why should not Porte Crayon 
bestride the likeness of Alborac ? As the little 
animal trotted along with great sprightliness, I 
began to get credit for some judgment in my 
selection; and one youngster, who was mounted 
on a bonesetter, begged me to exchange with 
him. This offer in the pride of my heart I re¬ 
fused disdainfully. On fording the Tuscarora, 
at the Old Church, we reined up to water our 
beasts. Alborac junior drank deep of the limpid 
wave, and, when he had finished^ suddenly 
roached his back, and pitched me plump over 
his head into the midst of a flock of geese. 
I remember perfectly how I felt when I rose 
out of the water. There was the cursed beast 
sipping away with the most cheerful and uncon¬ 
cerned expression of countenance, and making 
no attempt whatever to run away. I hastily 
swallowed a large gulp of fury and water, and 
mounted the animal again, endeavoring at the 
same time to appear as little incommoded as 
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wj8 possible under the circumstances. 

‘Ha, ha! ha, ha!’ said I, forcing a 
hearty laugh, ‘ I got a little ducking!’ 

There was no response, but such faces 
as I could catch a glimpse of appeared 
i}ll purple with constraint. ‘ He! he! 
he!’ I snickered again, ‘ I got a funny 

fall.* No one replied. ‘ What the- 

prevents you from laughing?* cried I, 
in a fury. ‘ Nobody’s killed!’ A chorus 
of shouts and shrieks followed, long, 
loud, and unrestrained. I wouldn't 
have minded it, but Cousin Julia was 
there, and that infernal fellow Frank 
Williams. Cousin Julia could scarce¬ 
ly keep her saddle for laughing; in 
fact, she laughed all the way to the 
Mountain. Eveiy silly, pointless speech 
furnished occasion for such extravagant 
and disproportioned merriment, that it 
was impossible not to perceive what 
was at the bottom of it. I had at least 
the satisfaction of perceiving that Frank 
was as much annoyed with it as I. 

The creature was in love to that degree, that 
he could neither laugh himself nor endure 
to see Julia laugh. By the way, I can’t im¬ 
agine a more disgusting condition for any one 
to be in. They can’t appreciate fun in any 
way, and are totally unfit for general society. 

“When we got to the top of the Mountain, 
and were riding along its wooded crest in search 
of the spot for the view and the picnic, Williams 
rode beside me. * Crayon,’ said he, ‘ I am heart¬ 
ily sorry for your misfortune.’ 

“I replied, tartly, that I was not aware of 
having met with any serious misfortune, or of 
standing particularly in need of any one’s sym¬ 
pathy, and especially of his. Frank reddened, 
and without more words rejoined my cousin. 
They exchanged a few sentences in an under¬ 
tone, and presently she whipped up her horse 
and joined me. * Porte, my dear cousin, you 
seem to be hurt. Frank, that is, Mr. Williams, 
did not intend to wound your feelings; and, in¬ 
deed, I am extremely sorry —* ‘ Cousin Julia, 

stop this stuff. It’s bad enough to be thrown 
by a mule, ducked, and langhcd at for an hour 
and a half without intermission; but to be in¬ 
sulted in this manner, I won’t put up with it. 
As for your Mr. Williams, he shall hear more 
from me.* And, to cut short the conversation 
and relieve my excited feelings, I gave my beast 
two or three sharp whacks across the rump. 
One would have been enough. He bolted like 
a shot, and when I found myself, I was hanging 
to the limb of a scrub oak, unhorsed, and the 
breath nearly knocked out of my body. I was 
so bewildered by this ‘ hey presto * movement, that 
although I hung only a few feet from the ground, 
I had not sense enough to get down myself, but 
was lifted down and set against a tree by one 
of the party. 

“ Like the man of Islington’s second leap into 
the quickset hedge, this second mishap, aided 
by an apologetic glass of toddy brewed by Cousin 


Julia, entirely restored me to my good humor, 
and by the time the cloth was spread, I felt as 
well—soul and body—as I did before I ever 
mounted the accursed mule. 

“‘Williams, a word with you.* Frank ap¬ 
proached me rather stiffly, and we walked to¬ 
ward a laurel thicket a short distance oft*. I 
observed Cousin Julia’s eyes following us un¬ 
easily. ‘Frank Williams, I have had an un¬ 
lucky day of it—I have been ducked, laughed 
at, and, finally, hung on the limb of a scrub oak 
like a scarecrow. I have home the laugh with 
reasonable fortitude; but politeness and sym¬ 
pathy under such circumstances are beyond hu¬ 
man endurance. Let me apologize—* ‘No,’ 

said Frank, ‘I must apologize—* *1 was ill- 
tempered,’ I insisted. * I was a fool,* said he: 
and we both laughed until the tears rolled down 
our cheeks. 

“ By this time Cousin Julia had joined us. 
‘What are you two laughing at?’ inquired she. 
with evident surprise and pleasure. ‘ Only some 
funny explanations we’ve been making,* I re¬ 
plied. ‘ Then, Sir, you owe me an explanation 
for your uncivil haste in riding off when I was 
talking to you;’ and as she made this allusion 
she bit her lips, convulsively striving to avert 
an approaching paroxysm. ‘Indeed, Miss Ju¬ 
lia, I shall make no explanation whatever to 
you—you have diverted yourself sufficiently at 
me and my misfortunes to-day to clear all scores, 
and leave me still your creditor for a f cpnsider- 
able amount; but Frank—oh, no, I mean Mr. 
Williams—is dying to make some explanations 
to you.* ‘What do you mean, Porte?* said she. 
suddenly forgetting her merriment, and blushing' 
scarlet. ‘ Oh! nothingat all,’ I replied, hasten¬ 
ing to rejoin the company, and chuckling at 
my wicked device for stopping Cousin Julia’s 
mirth.” 

“ Well, what became of them ?” asked Min¬ 
nie, with interest. 
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“ Pshaw! They walked off somewhere, and 
didn't return until we had eaten up all the 
dinner. Some of the girls were considerate 
enough to save them a few sandwiches and 
a piece of pickle; but they didn’t want any 
thing to eat. Frank, on being rallied about 
his loss of appetite, did take a sandwich; but, 
after nibbling a mouthful or two, he quietly 
slipped the remainder to a pointer dog. How¬ 
ever, he did not refuse a thumping swig of 
toddy; and then, seizing my arm, he dragged 
me off to take a walk with him, and made me 
the custodier of such a string of mawkish con¬ 
fidences that I returned with the deliberate in¬ 
tention of making him drunk. 

“ As soon as my cousin laid eyes on us she 
divined my intentions, and gave me such a look! 
What an expressive eye Cousin Julia had! Lan¬ 
guage was really of no use to her—her eyes 
spoke so handsomely and eloquently; every 
glance was a paragraph. That look entirely 
unnerved me; it read thus: ‘Dear Cousin 
Porte, can you be so ungenerous as to take ad¬ 
vantage of poor Frank’s soft condition ? You 
know”, when a young gentleman has just been 
accepted, he is open to any folly or extrava¬ 
gance that may be suggested. Don’t do it, for 
my sake. Don’t make him drunk.' Having 
first secured a glass of toddy for myself, to nerve 
me to the sacrifice, I slyly upset the pitcher on 
the grass. You may imagine how I was berated 
and reviled. Dick Spindle, who was already 
in a state of juvenile exhilaration, expressed his 
regret that the mule had not broken my neck 


before I got there. The girls, however, thought 
the accident was not amiss, and Cousin Julia 
gave me a look and grateful pressure of the hand 
that was entirely satisfactory.” 

“And what became of the mule?” asked 
Fanny. 

“ How absent I am. I forgot the mule en¬ 
tirely.” 

“ We all foigot the mule toward the conclu¬ 
sion,” said Dora; “and I think, cousin, your 
mule story was near turning into a love story.” 

“Bless me, child! what better could I do? 
The story had to run its course. My hero kick¬ 
ed up and ran away before the story was finished. 
He left me hanging in a tree with a couple of 
stupid lovers on my hands. I have got myself 
out of the tree, disposed of the eatables and 
drinkables, and left my lovers very happy. What 
more can any reasonable person ask ?” 

“ I believe,” said Minnie, “that Porte was in 
love with Cousin Julia himself.” 

“ Is that the only moral you can extract from 
my stoiy, little humming-bird ?” 

“And that Frank married Cousin Julia, of 
course.” 

“Frank did,” replied Porte Crayon, with a 
contemptuous shrug of his shoulders. “At that 
day, Frank was a brilliant young man; he had 
a riding-horse that could out-rack Pegasus, was 
a jolly sportsman, chock full of adventure, and 
w'as the life of all dinner-parties and dances. 
Now he is the most commonplace of farmers, 
growing fat and rich, wearing a broad-brimmed 
hat and green baize leggings. He rides his old 
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brood mare to town, with a colt trotting after 
liim; has become a squire of the county, and 
goes to the Legislature. Poor Frank!” sighed 
Porte Crayon, feelingly, “that he should have 
sunk to this! And yet he don’t seem aware of 
his degradation; he brags like a Kentuckian. 
4 Vita conjugalis altos et generosos spiritos frangit , 
et a magnis capitationibus ad kumilimas detrakit ” 

And thus they beguiled the time in pleasant 
chat, until some two hours after mid-day, when 
they found themselves within sight of the neat 
little village of Mount Solon. The inn to which 
they were directed—the only one in the village 
—was a very modest-looking establishment al¬ 
together, and was kept by an old palsied man, 
who appeared as if he might have known better 
days. Ascertaining here that the object of their 
curiosity was only about two miles distant, they 
left their baggage and an order for supper with 
the landlord, and drove on. 

After jolting over a rocky, uneven road for a 
short time, they at length had the satisfaction 
of seeing the black tops of the Chimneys tower¬ 
ing above the trees in the distance. At this 
point our travelers left their vehicle and pro¬ 
ceeded on foot, by a path leading through a 
barn-yard, to the base of the rocks, about two 
hundred yards from the main road. 

This curious group of natural towers rises at 
the point of a limestone hill, which juts out like 
a promontory into an extensive alluvial bottom. 
There are seven of them, some seventy or eighty 
feet in height, their bases washed by a small 
stream, and their whole appearance reminding 
one of the ruined stronghold of some feudal 
baron surrounded by its neglected moat. To 
those whose fancies are more exclusively Amer¬ 
ican, they look like the chimneys of a deserted 
iron-foundry; and altogether the picture pre¬ 
sented is in a high degree unique and interesting. 
From no point can all the towers be seen at one 
view. The northern one is the tallest, the most 
completely detached from the hill, and in all 
respects the most perfect. Its round, regular 
stratifications, gradually narrowing toward the 
top, show like successive galleries and cornices, 
such as are represented in the old pictures of 
the Tower of Babel. This structure is about 
eighty feet in height, and thirty in diameter near 
its base. It is tunneled below by a wide arch¬ 
way, through which is the most convenient ap¬ 
proach to the bases of the other towers; and 
from one point of view this huge mass appears 
supported only upon two pillars. 

The southern group, consisting of three tow¬ 
ers, united for about half their height, is also 
perforated by a cavernous passage, narrow at 
each entrance, but opening to a chamber of some 
size in the centre. None of the Chimneys are 
completely detached from the hill; and the view 
from every quarter is intercepted by a heavy 
growth of timber, much to the annoyance of the 
artist. 

Although these rocks are highly picturesque, 
curious, and not wanting in grandeur, our trav¬ 
elers, having lately seen objects of such surpass- 



TI1E GREAT TOWER. 


ing interest, expressed their gratification here in 
moderate terms, and were soon seated under 
some opportune apple trees, discussing their 
lunch with a zeal and earnestness which neither 
custom nor daily repetition had in the smallest 
degree abated. 

Not 60 Mr. Crayon. lie spent his time walk¬ 
ing curiously about, examining the towers and 
caverns at all points. Having made several un¬ 
successful attempts to ascend the rocks, he at 
length succeeded in reaching the summit of one 
of the lowest, which is joined to the hill by a 
natural wall several feet in thickness, and reach¬ 
ing more than half way to the top of the tower. 
Thinking this no great feat, and perceiving that 
the ladies were too much engaged to look at 
him, he came down and betook himself to his 
sketch-book. Having takeu his position at some 
distance out in the meadow to get a better view 
of the southern group, he was in a short time 
surrounded by all the dogs on the plantation— 
Bull, Ring, and Bobtail—who barked and clam¬ 
ored until they were tired, and then trotted off, 
surprised and disgusted at the imperturbability 
of the artist. 

The sketches being completed, and the curi¬ 
osity of all parties satisfied, our friends returned 
to their carriage. It was unanimously agreed 
that, although they had been much gratified by 
their visit, yet there was nothing about the Chim¬ 
neys to excite enthusiasm—in short, they were 
wanting in the quality of sublimity. Porte went 
on further to observe, that he preferred the 
homely name of “ The Chimneys ” to the more 
elegant appellation of “ Cyclopean Towers ;** for, 
although an admirer of the classics in the ab- 
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stract, and understanding fully the propriety of 
the name as applied to this style of architecture, 
yet he had always felt averse to mixing associa¬ 
tions drawn from the Old World with American 
scenery. The most striking characteristic of 
our scenery, when compared with the European, 
is its freshness, observable even in the appear¬ 
ance of the rockB, and the charm of the impres¬ 
sion is always disturbed by any association with 
the old mythology. The family of the Cyclopes 
was Sicilian, and was disposed of long before 
the discovery of America by Columbus, in 1492. 
Let them kick and sprawl till doomsday under 
♦heir mountain tomb: we doubt if the introduc¬ 
tion of distinguished foreigners is of much ad¬ 
vantage in any way to us on this side of the 
water. 

Miss Dora expressed a doubt whether there 
were ever any such persons as the Cyclopes. But 
Crayon assured her that he had seen the place 
where they were buried. 

Arrived at the barn-yard, they found their 
horses still engaged in munching some remark¬ 
ably fine oats, which had been served up in an 
old pig-trough. Crayon complimented his man 
on his thoughtful attention, and desired him to 
go and pay the farmer for the feed. 

The coachman replied that, having a suspicion 
that the horses might get hungiy, he had taken 
the precaution to bring a supply with them, which 
he had procured from Mr. Motor's barn at the 
Cave Hotel. 

Not recollecting any charge for extra oats at 
that place, a suspicion began to insinuate itself 
into Mr. Crayon’s mind. 

44 What ?—why, here’s a bushel more in the 
carriage-box! You scoundrel! have you been 


stealing, and feeding my hones on surreptitious 
oats?” 

44 No, indeed, Mass’ Porte; dese ain’t dem 
kind—dese is de best oats I seen sence I toft 
home.” 

And Mice went on to declare that the oats in 
question fairly belonged to the hones, as they 
had not eaten their full allowance while stabled 
at the Cave Hotel, and he had only taken what 
he thought they ought to have eaten. He more¬ 
over added, by way of strengthening his defense, 
that the horses relished these oats especially, 
and that Mr. Motor had such a pile of them in 
| his barn that he would not have missed ten bush- 
' els, if any one had seen fit to take that quantity, 
j Notwithstanding this clear explanation, Crayon 
■ w^Uld have given his coachman a severe repri- 
I mand, but they all got into an uncontrollable fit 
I of laughter, and one should never attempt to 
! moralize without a sober countenance. 

I Fanny, being the first to recover her gravity 
sufficiently, reminded Mice of his devout belief 
in a place of future punishment, expressed while 
in the cave. This belief he re-affirmed, but felt 
assured that he 44 wasn’t gwine to be saunt dere 
be case he took good care of his hosses.” Porte 
Crayon then mildly but firmly suggested that 
whenever there should be need of a fresh supply 
of oats, he should be informed, and that they 
should be acquired by purchase in the regular 
way—as our government formerly acquired ter¬ 
ritory. Mice acquiesced, of courae, promising 
faithfully to attend to the matter; but looked, 
at the same time, as if he thought this arrange¬ 
ment involved a veiy unnecessary and absurd 
expenditure of money. 

Our adventurers were on the road next morn¬ 
ing before sunrise, while the fields were yet white 
with frost. 

44 This is an improvement, girls. How well 
you all look this morning. This is the glorious 
time for traveling; the horses move gayly, and 
puff clouds of smoke from their nostrils, like two 
steam-engines. Now the sun begins to show his 
red disk above the hills, and gilds the mountain 
tops rising to the westward of us.” 

Dora’s eyes sparkled as she suddenly pluck¬ 
ed Crayon’s sleeve. 44 Hist! cousin, there’s a 
pheasant.” 

44 Where ? quick—point him out!” whispered 
Crayon, unslinging his Yeager. 

44 There ! don’t you see ? On that old log 
among the pines.” 

Mice had stopped the carriage upon the first 
intimation of game, and was looking intently 
in the bushes. 44 Da he is! I sees him—big as a 
turkey gobbler. Good Lord, Mass’ Porte, shoot 
quick, he gwine to fly!” 

44 Be quiet, you blockhead! I see him now; 
a fiup cock, with his neck stretched and his ruff 
up.” 

44 Bang went the rifle—whir—r, whir—r, 
whir—r went the pheasants in every direction 
from among the grape trees, where a large com¬ 
pany of them were breakfasting. 

44 Fotch him!” shouted Mice, tumbling out of 
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the carriage, and nishing into the bushes. Pre¬ 
sently he returned, his face illuminated with a 
triumphant grin, earning the bird by the legs. 
44 Bullet tuck him right through the neck; miz- 
zible good brile he’ll make; fat as butter.” 

The whole company were now on the alert. 
44 There’s a pheasant! No, its a ground squir¬ 
rel.” “ There’s one in the grape tree!” Bang! 
down he tumbled, whirring and fluttering among 
the dead leaves. The girls clapped their hands, 
and were so full of the sport that the carriage 
could scarcely hold them; and when Porte 
Crayon missed a shot in his haste, they were 
quite outrageous upon him. He reinstated 
himself, however, by shooting two more birds 
shortly after. “We’ve now come to an open 
country and there will be no more pheasants 
this morning,” remarked Crayon. 

The girls were quite vexed, and insisted on 
going back over the same road, in the hope of 
seeing more game. “ How blood will show' 
itself in spite of every thing,” cried the de¬ 
lighted Crayon; 44 all our family take to hunt¬ 
ing as naturally as sparrow-haw’ks.” 

The appearance of the Augusta Springs di¬ 
verted the attention of our travelers from the 
subject in hand; and as it was a pleasant, raral 
looking spot, they determined to tariy for half 
an hour to see what was to be seen. This place 
is twelve miles distant from Stannton, and is 
more frequented by visitors from the neighbor¬ 
hood than by those from a distance, its name 
being overshadowed by its more celebrated rivals 
in the counties of Bath and Greenbrier. The 
water is a sulphur, and is said to possess some 
value as a remedial agent The girls here \ ur- 
chased a spotted fawn’s skin from an old lady, 
for the purpose of making Porte Crayon a bullet 
pouch, to be presented as a testimonial of his 
skill in shooting pheasants. 

About two miles from these Springs our 
friends struck the Lewisburg road, which passes 


the mountain at Jennings’s 
Gap without a perceptible 
grade. From this point the 
country becomes more wild 
and ragged in its features. 
Mountains rise on every 
side, forests of pine and 
hemlock border the way, 
and limpid streams pour 
over rocky beds, murmur¬ 
ing of deer and trout. Hu¬ 
man habitations become 
fewer and further between, 
ruder in their character, 
and frequently ornamented 
on the outside with tro¬ 
phies of the chase—deer's 
horns, racoon and bear 
skins, and turkeys’ wings. 
At this season too, the 
road seemed to be deserted 
by travel. Occasionally, 
indeed, they met a lone¬ 
ly teamster, who, after ex¬ 
changing with Mice their characteristic salute— 
a crack of the whip—passed on his snail-like 
journey toward Staunton. * 

The horses made good speed that day, al¬ 
though the meridian sun was hot and the road 
dusty. Cloverdale was reached at length and 
left behind. It w as still far to the Bath Alum, 
and the sun was rapidly declining. The moun¬ 
tains rose grandly, deep blue with sharp-drawn 
outline against the glowing west. Still the 
tired horses were jogging on, fetlock deep in 
dust. The pine forests grew taller and gloomier 
in the fading tw ilight. No sign of life or civil¬ 
ization yet. Then ntter darkness closed her 
wing over all the land. Night is the time for 
evil doers to be abroad. Night is the time 
w hen wild beasts range for their prey. Night 
is the season for the busy teeming fancy to con¬ 
jure up its thousand phantoms. The girls whis¬ 
pered timidly among themselves, and Crayon 
instinctively examined his arms to feel assured 
that all was right. 

44 Drive cautiously now, Mice, it is useless to 
hurry; it can get no darker, and we must trust 
to the instinct of the horses.” 

Presently they came to a dead halt of their 
own accord, nor was a cautious admonition of 
the voice and whip sufficient to induce them to 
stir. 4< Dey sees somethin',” said Mice, who 
believed firmly that horses could see ghosts and 
other strange things invisible to mortal eyes. 
But the animals snorted and gently pawed the 
ground, thereby intimating to their masters that 
they were neither frightened nor fatigued, but 
had stopped from some other motive. 

44 1 think I see something myself,” quoth 
Porte Crayon; 44 a tall white thing standing on 
the left of the road.” 

44 Lord bless us, master!” cried Mice, 44 what 
you think it is ?” 

44 1 think it is a sign-post,” replied Porte. 
44 Fanny, feel in my knapsack, under the sketch- 
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book, and, rolled up in a silk handkerchief, you 
will find my tin match-box—hand it to me.” 

Crayon got out, and having lighted a wisp of 
paper, found that he had not been deceived. 
There was a sign-post standing where the road 
forked, and by the light of his flickering torch 
he managed to read the direction to the Bath 
Alum, one mile distant. The horses, satisfied 
with this reconnoissance, started off* briskly be¬ 
fore Crayon had fairly regained his seat, or the 
coachman had given the warning crack of his 
whip. ‘‘D’ye hear, Mice? these horses must 
be well rubbed and curried before you go to bed 
to-night—to-morrow they shall rest.” 

Now they see the star of hospitality twinkling 
in the distance, suggestive of smoking suppers 
and comfortable beds. These promises were in 


the present instance destined to be fully realized. 
Soon the cheerful board spread with biscuit, 
com cakes, and hot venison steaks, rejoiced the 
souls of our benighted travelers, while crackling 
fires roared in the chimneys of the parlors and 
bedrooms. “ Ah!” said Porte Crayon, throw¬ 
ing himself upon a springy sofa, with a sigh 
of unspeakable satisfaction, and a dreamy re¬ 
trospect of numberless com dodgers, hot and 
brown, floating in butter, and of four broad cut, 
generous portions of venison steak—“ah me! 
as much as I contemn luxury and despise civil¬ 
ization with its attendant fopperies and vices, I 
don’t mind taking a good supper occasionally.” 

“Indeed,” said Fanny, “I don’t think you 
could take many such meals as you made to¬ 
night; the sixth time your plate went up for 
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steak, both the waiter and manager got into a 
titter.” 

“ My plate went up but four times,” replied 
Crayon, dogmatically, “and the manager was 
laughing at my wit, and not my appetite.” 

“ It went up six times, as I live.” 

“ Young woman,” said Crayon, with feigned 
asperity, “I did observe, but did not intend to 
comment on your performance at supper. Suf¬ 
fice it to say, if you had been in a region where 
fashion takes cognizance of what and how much 
ladies eat, you would have lost caste forever. 
Indeed, if those peony-colored cheeks of them¬ 
selves would not be an insu parable objection to 
your admission into any refined society.” 

“ Good gracious!” cried all the girls at once; 
you don’t mean to say our cheeks are red ?” 

“ Red!” quoth Crayon, contemptuously, “ the 
word don’t express it. A respectable damask 
rose would look pale beside them.” 

“ This comes of traveling in the sun and wind 
with these foolish bonnets,” cried Fanny, spite¬ 
fully. 

“ It comes of Tsxercise, fresh air, and good 
appetites; for besides, your are getting as fat as 
partridges.” 

“It is no such thing,” said Minnie; indig¬ 
nantly. “ Porte, you’re a horrid bear! Come, 
girls, let us retire and leave him.” 

“ And as freckled as turkey eggs,” continued 
Crayon. 

“It is positively insulting; be has no con¬ 
sideration for our feelings!” 

“ Porte shouted after them as they flounced 
out of the room, insisting that he had not in¬ 
tended to offend, and had really supposed he 
was complimenting them. 

After enjoying his sofa for a while, it occurred 
to him to commend his pheasants to the cook, 


as they might probably be opportune 
at breakfast. Nor did he omit to 
assure himself of the well-being of the 
horses, and not long after, our hero 
found himself mentally comparing the 
merits of a hair mattress with those of 
the hemlock couch of the Canaan. As 
no conclusion has ever been reported, 
it is supposed he fell asleep before 
finally disposing of the subject. 

The drizzling rain which fell during 
the whole of next day did not prevent 
our friends from enjoying their com¬ 
fortable quarters, nor even from making 
sundiy outdoor excursions. The im¬ 
provements at the Bath Alum are cer¬ 
tainly superior, in point of taste and 
elegance, to those at any watering-place 
in ti.e mountains of Virginia. At a 
distance of several hundred yards from 
the hotel, beneath & slatestone cliff, 
fifteen feet in height, are found the 
Alum Springs, which are nothing more 
than six little reservoirs, so excavated 
os to catch the drippings from the pro¬ 
jecting rock. These reservoirs contain 
the alum water in different degrees of 
| strength ; one of them is a strong chalybeate, 
and one a mixture of chalybeate and alum. 
These waters are but recently knowrn as a re¬ 
medial agent, and have suddenly obtained im¬ 
mense celebrity by their success in curing dis¬ 
eases hitherto reckoned incurable. Those who 
are desirous of more accurate and extended in¬ 
formation on the subject, are commended to 
Dr. Burke’s excellent work on the Virginia 
Springs, or what might be still more to the 
purpose, a visit to the Springs themselves. As 
for our travelers, having taken large doses of 
broiled pheasant that morning, they confined 
their experiments in alum water to a cautious 
sip from the glass handed by the polite mana¬ 
ger, a comical wry face, and a forced compli¬ 
ment to its flavor—faugh 1 



DELIGHTFUL! ISN’T IT ? 


In the afternoon the rain increased to a con¬ 
tinued heavy shower, notwithstanding which, 
Crayon, accompanied by his valet, went hunt¬ 
ing, and it was near dark before they returned 
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weary, wet, and hungry, with only three or four 
unlucky squirrels for their pains. 

From this place to the Warm Springs, the 
distance of five miles, is accomplished by trav¬ 
ersing the Great Warm Spring Mountain, on an 
easy, well-constructed road. When our friends 
set out from the Alum the rain had ceased, 
and fair promises of a clear day were given. 
Masses of damp-looking clouds still hung about 
the tops of the mountains, as if unwilling yet 
to yield the day to Phoebus, who, for his part, 
poured his bright rays through at every open¬ 
ing, producing in endless variety those brilliant 
and startling effects of light and shade so much 
sought after by the scenic school of English 
artists. When about half-way up the mount¬ 
ain, the girls, who had walked in advance, were 
seen suddenly to turn and fly with all speed to¬ 
ward the slow-toiling carriage. 

“ O Heavens, let us in—let us in quick 1” 

“What now? What’s the matter? Have 
you encountered some untimely snake, or frost¬ 
bitten lizard ?” 

To Crayon’s inquiry they vouchsafed no re¬ 
ply, but in breathless haste bundled into the 
vehicle; and ere they had fairly disposed them¬ 
selves in their seats, the question w'as answered 
from another quarter. Where the road swept 
in a bold curve around the base of a cliff, now 
advanced with slow and stately tread, in all the 
pomp of bovine majesty, the vanguard of one 
of those monstrous herds of cattle wending 
their way from the rich pastures of Monroe 
and Greenbrier to the eastward. First came a 


stout negro, with stupid face and loutish step, 
leading an ox, whose sublime proportions and 
nuyestic port might have served as a disguise 
for Jove himself. 

“ Large rolls of fat about his shoulders dung. 

And from his neck the double dewlap hung,” 
while his horns sprung from his curling fore¬ 
head in tapering length a full cloth-yard each 
one. What horns! What noble drinking-cups 
they would have made. One of them would 
hold enough to fuddle a Thracian. The negro 
remarked Crayon’s admiring glances, and, as he 
touched his hat, the dull face lighted up with 
an expression: “ Am not I one of the chosen— 
I who serve so magnificent a beast ? Night and 
morning I curry him, and walk all day in his 
presence. He and I are the observed and en¬ 
vied of all.” “ ’Pears to me,” said Mice, “ dat fool 
nigger is proud to be a leadin’ of dat big beef.” 

Following this leader came a train of thirty 
or forty others scarcely inferior in size or ap¬ 
pearance ; and w'hen the carriage, winding slow¬ 
ly through this formidable-looking company, 
turned the angle of rock, the road was visible 
in its windings for a mile or more, alive with 
cattle and bristling with horns. The horses 
held on their way through the living mass as 
steadily as if unaware of their presence, although 
the mountain resounded far and near with the 
hoarse bellowing of the beeves, mingled with 
the oaths and whoops of the drivers. The girls, 
w'ho at first looked doubtfully upon the array of 
monstrous horns and the red, lowering eyes of 
the savage troop, soon regained their self-pos- 
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session, and commented coolly on their size and 
keeping. 

The celebrated view from the summit of the 
Warm Spring Mountain did not strike our trav¬ 
elers very forcibly, probably owing to the clouds 
which hid the distant mountain-tops rising to 
the eastward. The view of the Warm Springs 
and the valley seen directly below them was ex¬ 
tremely pretty. This village, which is the coun¬ 
try-seat of Bath, owes its existence and name 
to the famous fountain; and, in fact, consists of 
nothing more than the group of hotels, cottages, 
and out-houses about the Springs, and the ordi¬ 
nary county buildings, a court-house, jail, etc. 


The principal hotel has heretofore had a high 
reputation for excellence; and the bathing- 
houses, although somewhat primitive in their 
construction, furnish a bath at a natural temper¬ 
ature of 98° Fahrenheit, the luxury of which 
must be experienced to be appreciated. 

Our party remained at this place but a few 
hours, and hurried on to the Hot Springs, five 
miles distant, where they arrived about five 
o’clock on Saturday evening, on the 22d of Oc¬ 
tober. Although the hotel here was closed for 
the season, the proprietor gave them a hospitable 
welcome, and they soon found themselves in¬ 
stalled in comfortable quarters. 
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This place, to the scientific traveler, is one 
of the most curious and interesting in the mount¬ 
ains. The Hot Springs, about twenty in num¬ 
ber, issue from the base of a hill or spur of the 
Warm Spring Mountain, and range in tempera¬ 
ture from 98° to 106°, but owing to the prox¬ 
imity of fountains of cold water at 53°, baths 
of any intermediate temperature may be had. 
The bathing-houses are numerous and well-ar¬ 
ranged to suit the purposes of invalids. These 
waters are chiefly celebrated for their efficacy in 
rheumatism, dyspepsia, and affections of the 
liver, although they are resorted to by all classes 
of invalids. The proprietor is himself an emi¬ 
nent physician, and to the enlightened use of 
the waters under his direction is probably owing 
much of their success in the cure of disease. 

The hotel and cottages here are pleasantly 
situated and comfortable, and the table most un¬ 
exceptionable. Sunday was a delightful day, 
and our friends passed it pleasantly and quietly, 
wandering up and down hills, through meadows 
and forests, drinking in buoyant health with the 
pure atmosphere, and enjoying the mellow beau¬ 
ties of the autumn landscape. The evening fell 
in still and solemn grandeur. 

“We will have a brilliant starlit night,” quoth 
Crayon; “ the air is soft and balmy. To-mor¬ 
row I will make two or three fine sketches before 
we leave here.” 

“To-morrow,” said Fanny, “I will produce 
my colors, and attempt this bit of purple land¬ 
scape opening to the south.” 

“To-morrow,” laughed Minnie May, “I will 


gather leaves of the maple and hickory, and 
weave chaplets of crimson and gold to crown 
our artists withal.” 

“ And what shall I do to-morrow ?” inquired 
Dora. “I’ll point Porte Crayon’s pencils for 
him, and hold Fanny’s color-box while she 
paints, and help Minnie to weave her chaplets.” 

To-morrow, 4 ay, to-morrow—O! simple-heart¬ 
ed schemers, who can reckon what a night may 
bring forth? In a night the gourd of Jonah 
grew, and in a night it withered. In a night 
the host of the Assyrian was blasted. And wh ile 
your young eyelids are fanned by the soothing 
wings of sleep, in the darkness and silence of 
a night, what mighty changes may be wrought 
upon the face of nature! 

“ Porte Crayon, Porte Crayon, arise and look 
out of the window!” Porte Crayon opened his 
sleepy eyes, and gave a gTeat yawn. “Methinks 
I heard a voice, and the pattering of light feet 
about my door.” Our hero arose, and hastily 
donned his vestments; there was no one at the 
door; he then drew the curtain of the window. 

“ With wild Surprise, 

As if to marble struck, devoid of sense, 

A stupid moment motionless he stood.” 

Presently, recovering his faculties in some de¬ 
gree, he rubbed his eyes and looked again. Our 
hero was w’ell read in the philosophy of the 
schools, and knew how little credit was due to 
any appearance based solely upon the evidence 
of the senses. He pinched his ear, and plucked 
his beard. He rapped his skull with his knuck¬ 
les. “ Cogito , ergo sum” quoth he; “and yet 
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this morning I am inclined to be a disciple of 
Pyrrho. 

“ If I be I, as I do hope I be, 

There are three little girls in the unjoining room, ind 
they know me.” 

No wonder that the view from the window 
confused our hero's faculties and chilled his soul 
to marble. Lawn and grove, field and forest, 
meadow and mountain, were all covered deep 
with a white panoply of snow, and all the air 
was misty with the thick-descending flakes. 
Crayon hastily completed his toilet, and sallied 
forth. The first person he met was his coach¬ 
man, hat in hand, and with a countenance of 
dumb dismay. “ How now, Mice; what news ?” 
Mice pointed to the front porch of the hotel, 
where the snow lay eight inches deep. “ Mass' 
Porte, dis is redicklus.” 

“ Go look after your horses; see that carriage 
and harness are sound and trim; then call for 
further orders.” 

The ladies were already in the breakfast-room, 
huddling around the fire, with looks equally ex¬ 
pressive of dismay, but by no means dumb. 

“Oh, Cousin Porte, what shall we do?” 
“ What shall we do, brother ?” “ What a dread¬ 

ful thing, what can we do ?” 

Porte Crayon had that morning been more 
unnerved at the sight of the snow than he would 
be willing now to admit; but of all things to 
rouse the pride and energies of man, there is 
nothing like an appeal from one or more fright¬ 
ened beauties. 

“ What shall we do ?—Do T quoth our hero, 
Vol. X.—No. 57.—U 


giving his mustache a gallant twirl, “ Impri¬ 
mis , let us breakfast.” The cock-eyed servant, 
with a polite bow, intimated that the meal 
alluded to awaited their orders. Hot coffee, 
muffins, and beef-steak are well calculated to 
inspire vigorous and stout-hearted counsels. 
Their position and prospects were discussed 
during the progress of the meal. While wait¬ 
ing for the butter to melt on his fourth mnfiiu, 
Porte Crayon prefaced a harangue with a thump 
on the table, so energetic that it made the china 
dance, and he felt under the necessity of apolo¬ 
gizing for his violence before going on with his 
speech. 

“ We will push on to the White Sulphur, if 
we are frozen to mummies. It is written in the 
programme, and we must accomplish it or per¬ 
ish in the attempt.” 

Here Dora intimated that she entertained a 
peculiar dislike to the idea of perishing in the 
snow. 

“ True enough, child; you shall not perish; 
Til engage to carry you through without the 
slightest risk, and even without any considerable 
discomfort. I never was the man,” said he, 
with a valiant look—(here he stopped to point 
his discourse with a mouthful of muffin and a 
swig of coffee)—“ I never was the man to be 
bullied by the weather. I am ready to beard 
old Hiems himself, though backed by his flunk¬ 
ies, blusterifig Boreas and Jack Frost both to¬ 
gether.” 

Crayon's swaggering manner, conjointly with 
the beef-steak, inspired all about him. The 
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girls went bravely to work preparing for the sor¬ 
tie. A11 the extra shawls and worsted comforters 
were put in requisition; and Crayon’s supply of 
yarn, socks were distributed round to serve as 
overshoes. 

Mice brought up the carriage in complete or¬ 
der ; the curtains all down, and the bottom cov¬ 
ered knee-deep with fresh hay. All arrange¬ 
ments being now complete, not forgetting a bag 
plethoric with lunch, Crayon gallantly took the 
girls in his arms and carried them one by one 
to the carriage, safe and dry-shod. Then de¬ 
positing his rifle in a dry place, and brushing 
the snow from his feet, he took his seat beside 
the driver. The apron-cloth was drawn up over 
their legs, and with a brisk chirrup and a crack 
of the whip they started into the storm. 

No spiteful spitting from a passing cloud was 
this; no accidental dredging from the snow'- 
box; no light squadron of skirmishers adven¬ 
turing far in advance of the imperial army of 
winter; here was the Snow-King himself, with 
all his host, marshaled in 

“ Battle’s magnificently stern array,” 

precipitating his squadrons upon the baggage- 
burdened retreat of Autumn. The 24th of 
October! Who ever 
heard of such a thing ? 

It was a surprise, a 
base violation of com¬ 
pact, ungenerous, un¬ 
like a king, thus to 
take Nature all un¬ 
warned and unpre¬ 
pared. The forests, 
still encumbered with 
their tawdry apparel, 

>vere yielding fast 
on every side.. The 
younger and lither 
trees bent theirloaded 
crowns to the earth 
before the conquerer; 
the tall pine, whose 
evergreen top bore up 
the snow like a broad 
white canopy, would 
suddenly rip loose 
from the earth and 
fall like some smitten 
giant. The stout oak, 
who had braved a hun¬ 
dred winters, stood 
proud and defiant. 

“ The Old Gtiard nev- 
eryields!” V ain boast. 

A sudden crash pro¬ 
claims the triumph of 
this remorseless ene¬ 
my, and, one by one, 
hi? fifty strong arms 
are riven, and fall 
helpless to the ground. 

The horses bore 
themselves sturdily. 

The roan and sorrel 


were of good mettle; their backs were white 
wdth snow; the snow balled in their hoofs and 
tripped them as they moved; but they never 
faltered. When they reached the toll-gate 
on Jackson’s river, nine miles from their start¬ 
ing-place, the storm raged with unabated fuiy. 
The toll-gatherer begged them not to persist in 
the attempt to cross Morris’s HilL The road 
was blocked up so as to be impassable; a man 
had made the attempt that morning on horse¬ 
back and had returned.—“We will tiy it. En 
avant .”—“ Good luck to you, stranger,” shouted 
the gate-keeper, hurrying into the house. 

As they slowly toiled up the mountain through 
the deepening snow, the scene opened in aU its 
wildness. The North Wind, not then the bluster¬ 
ing braggart, came down upon them in his might. 
The downy-cushioned earth and woods gave 
back no echo to the sound of his rushing wings; 
but wdth 6ilent energy and hissing malignity he 
drove the drifting clouds before him; now' blind¬ 
ing men and horses with the showering flakes, 
now revealing in a long, wintiy vista, the un¬ 
broken highway and snow-encumbered forest. 

Sometimes the young growth was bowed from 
either side until the tops, interlocking in the 


difficulties. 
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THE SNOW STORM. 


centre, formed a snowy archway over the road. 
Then our adventurers would dash through, 
helter-skelter, and find themselves half buried 
in the avalanche from the shaken trees. Some¬ 
times through erring judgment the rush would 
prove a failure, and they would be brought up 
standing, with their equipage so entangled in 
tree tops and grape vines, that it was necessary 
to open the passage with their knives. Some¬ 
times trees were found lying across the way, as 
if forbidding their further progress. Then 
Mice would descend, and setting his ponderous 
strength against the obstacle, would roll it from 
the rood, and pass on. When they at times 


encountered a tree too much for their strength, 
then, by deftly combining art with force, they 
would bend the limbs one by one, and hack 
them off with the hunting-knife until a passage 
was cleared. 

When surrounded by difficulties, Porte Crayon 
is frequently in the habit of warming his courage 
by repeating heroic verses. On that occasion 
the noble lines of Scott, describing the battle *cf 
Flodden Field, were uppermost in his mind. 

“ No thought was there of dastard flight, 

Linked in that serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

Aa fearieaslj and arelL” 
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They are brave verses, although they seem to 
have no especial applicability to the subject. 

In the warfare on Morris’s Hill, the groom 
was the predominant character. In narrating 
the matter, Porte Crayon says, “ I was bo more 
to be compared with him on that field than the 
presumptuous frog to the doughty ox. To be 
sure I was not idle; I hacked and hewed with 
my knife to the best of my ability; I waded 
about in the snow, and gave directions, shouted, 
sung, and made brave speeches; but Mice per¬ 
formed prodigies. Things that he took hold 
of seemed to lose their weight and tenacity. 
He would seize a moderate-sized pine-tree by 
the crown, and drag it out of the track as though 
it had been a bush. When the road for an 
eighth of a mile was so overhung with snow- 
bowed saplings and grape vines that the possi¬ 
bility of penetrating them was doubtful, he 
would walk ahead shaking, breaking, and tear¬ 
ing every thing before him, like an elephant in 
an Indian jungle, or a hippopotamus among the 
reeds of the Gariep.” 

“ The events of that day,” continues Crayon, 
“ have covered the humble name of Little Mice 
with imperishable glory, nor shall a historian 
and limner be wanting to blazon his deeds to 
an admiring world. What a moment for the 
artist to seize him, as he issued from the bushes 
covered with snow, looking like a polar bear, 
and trailing after him. by his unconscious legs, 
a hundred feet of grape vine!” 



T1UC IIKBO OF MOXIUS'S HILL. 


The snow had by this time attained a depth 
of fourteen inches, and was still deepening and 
drifting furiously. While the storm grew might¬ 
ier, human and equine energy had their limits, 
'fhe horses panted and sobbed at every hard 
brush, and the snow-flakes no longer whitened 
their smoking hides. Wet, worn, and chilled, 
master and man sat drowsily in their seats, feel¬ 
ing the approach of that dangerous lethargy 
which steals over men too long exposed to cold. 

“ Mass* Porte, I wish we was at a tavern,” ex¬ 
claimed the subdued coachman. 

Porte folded his arms across his breast, and, 


with a desperate look, took a rapid mental sur¬ 
vey of their position. “ It is now four o’clock; 
night will be upon us a little after five. Since 
we passed the toll-gate we haVe scarcely aver¬ 
aged a mile in an hour. The horses are failing; 
this over-done giant is losing his courage. We 
shall be benighted, and completely blocked up 
by the snow in this wild, inhospitable forest. 
Poor girls! it was my rashness and obstinacy 
that brought them into this perilous position. 
God knowB what may happen. I dare not think 
of it. They have been silent within there for 
some time. I have had no desire to communi¬ 
cate with them. I must warn them against 
sleeping, however; and must be careful not to ■ 
alarm their fears. No, not for the world; they 
would sink under it, if they even suspected their 
situation.” 

Crayon quietly lifted the comer of the front cur¬ 
tain, and peeped into the interior of the vehicle. 

The first glance at his charge relieved him of 
any fears as to the state of their minds. They 
w'ere not asleep* nor were they weeping; but 
Fanny had the lunch sack in her lap, from which 
she had distributed sundry biscuits and slices of 
ham, and at the exact moment of Crayon’s ob¬ 
servation, all three were so busy in dismember¬ 
ing a broiled chicken, that he dropped the curtain 
and regained his former position unperceived. 
One might have supposed that this exhibition of 
the “ mens aqua in arduis ” in a trio of women 
would have delighted our hero. On the con¬ 
trary, he was highly indignant. He mentally 
:iccused them of lacking the wit to appreciate 
their danger, and of the most heartless indiffer¬ 
ence to his exposure and sufferings. Moreover, 
when he thought of the heroic labors of Mice 
and himself, and compared their present forlorn 
condition with that of the ungrateful girls, gig¬ 
gling over their lunch, he felt strongly inclined 
to break in upon the feast, and warn them of 
their approaching fate. 

“ Mass’ Porte, please Sir, ontie dis knot in 
| my w hip lash; somehow my fingers won’t wrnrk.” 

“Neither will mine,” said Crayon, “and I 
can’t limber them. My gloves are wet, and my 
pockets full of snow.” 

“ Here, take these, Porte,” and a dainty little 
hand appeared beneath the curtain, presenting 
:i pair of fur-tipped gloves; He received them 
with a gruff acknowledgment, and then regard¬ 
ing the gift with a smile of indifference, mut¬ 
tered—“ The inconsiderate child; I couldn’t get 
three fingers into them.” So saying, he thrust 
them carelessly into the left pocket of his vest. 
Crayon felt a genial warmth pervading his half- 
congeaJed breast. It is difficult to believe that 
so trifling an addition to a man’s clothing as 
those bits of fur and silk could produce so great 
a change; possibly their location in the vest 
pocket had something to do with it, but true it 
is, from that moment our hero felt neither cold 
nor despondency. Once more he sat erect, and 
his drooping eye again glanced defiance to the 
tempest. 

“ They shall not perish, positively," he growl- 
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ed between his teeth. “ Their entire insouciance 
doubtless proceeds from a firm reliance on my 
promise that no harm should befall them; and 
they believe in my ability to fulfill it as con¬ 
fidently as if I were ruler of the storm. How 
beautifully feminine the trait, and how abject 
the soul that would not fire with the assumed 
responsibility!” Crayon’s bosom so glowed with 
these generous emotions, that all the snow melt¬ 
ed off the breast of his coat, and he broke forth 
into voluntary song. What particular song he 
sung is not recorded. Doubtless it was a good 
one, for the curtain was drawn up, and voices 
from the interior of the carriage swelled the 
jolly chorus. 

“ Amid the storm they sung** 
so blythe a carol, so hearty and so brave withal, 
that Boreas, in sheer disgust and impotence, 
gave up the war. 

They had passed Morris’s Hill, and the road 
lay before them plain and unencumbered, ex¬ 
cept by the depth of snow. The country too 
appeared more open, and the coachman’s ardent 
wish to see a tavern seemed likely to be gratified 
speedily. Night overtook them, however, still 
toiling onward at a snail’s pace. The driver 
dozed in his seat, abandoning the vehicle entire¬ 
ly to the discretion and instinct of the horses, and 
the silence was only disturbed by the creaking 
of the carriage and the monotonous crunching 
of the snow beneath the wheels. The efferves¬ 
cence of enthusiasm was past, and overwrought 
nature claimed her dues. Undisturbed by doubt 
or apprehension, our travelers sank unresistingly 
into pleasant reveries, and these, as if by a com¬ 
mon instinct, turned toward their distant home. 
These siren thoughts insensibly glided into 
dreams. Their journey was accomplished; they 
had returned to their kindred; the welcome was 
over; the pantry ransacked to add to the profu¬ 
sion of the groaning board ; “ the fire fair blaz¬ 
ing and the vestment warm” were prepared for 
them. Caressing friends sat listening with com¬ 
placent admiration to their narratives of hair¬ 
breadth ’scapes and natural wonders. They 
recalled the Fort Mountains, the Cave, the Chim¬ 
neys ; they remembered the day they crossed 
Morris’s Hill in a snow storm. A terrible day it 
was, and stoutly they bore themselves through 
it all. ...... 

At length the horses stopped, and the sorrel 
gave a loud snort, to which the roan replied with 
a triumphant whinny. Porte Crayon started 
from his sleep so suddenly that he flattened his 
cap against the top of the carriage. Before them, 
at a distance of .no more than a couple of hun¬ 
dred yards, he saw a number of lights, and heard 
a confusion of loud voices. “ Wake up, you lout! 
Here’s a tavern at last!” shouted Crayon, shaking 
and pommeling his man with all his might. In 
a state of complete bewilderment, Mice stretch¬ 
ed his benumbed limbs, and mechanically re¬ 
sumed the governorship of the carriage. “ Girls! 
girls 1 wakeaip. We’ve arrived at last.” 

“ At home ? Are we at home ?” said Dora, 
eagerly. 


“ No, child; but, most fortunately for us, at 
a tavern,” 

“ Oh, cousin, are we still in the storm ?” said 
Minnie. “ I have had such a pleasant dream.” 

Before our travelers had fairly recovered their 
consciousness, their vehicle had threaded its way 
among a number of road wagons, and was drawn 
up in front of a country tavern—a long, low, 
wooden building, with a rude porch running the 
whole length of the front. The girls were daint¬ 
ily transferred to the house, and the horses im¬ 
mediately driven off to the stables. 

“ May I be spavined,” said a wagoner to the 
group that ^witnessed the disembarkation, “if 
there baint an old feller with a beard as white 
as Noah’s when he come out of the ark!” 

“ Cuss my bide,” said a drover, “ if I know 
what started a flock of wimmin to take the road 
sich a day as this.” 

The supper, at which the tidy hostess pre¬ 
sided, was such as her honest spouse had prom¬ 
ised, and consisted of fried middling and flap- 
jacks, with six varieties of fruit preserved in the 
same fermented molasses. But, like Baucis and 
Philemon of old, 

“The kindly hosts their entertainment grate 
With hearty welcome and with open face; 

In all they did you might discern with ease 
A willing mind and a desire to please.” 

During the meal the man was at his wit’s end 
to know how he should lodge his newly-arrived 
guests; but, on consultation with his wife, it was 
agreed that their own room, which was in a cot¬ 
tage standing in the yard, and a little way re¬ 
moved from the main building, should be ar¬ 
ranged for the young ladies, the dame, with 
her brood, retreating into the loft, and thd man 
agreeing to take his chance among the wagoners. 
Crayon desired nothing better for himself; and 
taking leave of the girls, went in search of his 
lieutenant, that he might have some assurance 
of the welfare of the horeps. At the end of an 
hour he found him seated beside the kitchen 
fire, and there received the following artless re¬ 
port of his proceedings: The stables were even 
more crowded than the house. Not a stall was 
to be found, nor even a shed to shelter our faith¬ 
ful pair. The roan and sorrel looked wistfully 
into the crowded sheds, and saluted the posses¬ 
sors with many gracious and friendly whinnies. 
These salutations were civilly answered from 
within, but no movement was made to offer a 
place to the new-comers. Mice begged and di¬ 
plomatized in vain; he received nothing but 
curses and threats from the wagoners. When 
these, one by one, had looked after their horses 
j and retired to the more attractive precincts of 
the bar-room, he cast his eye upon the hostler, 
a negro lad who had been kicked and cuffed 
enough that day to prepare him for any thing 
that might be proposed. Mice desired his good 
offices to assist him in getting his horses under 
shelter, at the same time greasing his palm with 
a quarter. The boy insisted that every place 
was “chock full;” and then added, in a tone 
( that might have passed for suggestive, “ Dassent 
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move any of ’em, no, indeed—eh! eh!”— I 
“ Whose bosses is dese ?” asked Mice. “ Dem’s j 
Mr. Longbow’s, biggest devil of ’em all.”— 
“ Here’s a big, wide stall, only one hoes in ?”— 
“Bh! eh! him kicks like forty jackasses.” Mice 
inquired still farther, and finally ascertained that 
a couple of horses occupying a very cozy place, 
belonged to an individual who was dead drunk 
over in the loft of the tavern. Without more 
ado he untied their halters, and kicking them 
out into the yard, introduced his suffering friends 
into the vacated places. The boy made a show 
of protesting, and threatened Mice with the aw¬ 
ful consequences of his temerity. “De Lord 
knows,” he sagely observed in reply, “a man 
what’s dead drunk ain’t a-gwine to hurt any 
body.” And besides, he promised himself to get 
up before daylight and replace the unlucky ani¬ 
mals whose misfortune it was to have a master 
that got drunk. The roan and sorrel doubtless 
had a comfortable night, if indeed the general 
belief is correct that horses have no consciences. 

That portion of the company which more par¬ 
ticularly calls for the interest and solicitude of 
eveiy gallant and humane traveler being disposed 
of for the present in the most satisfactory man¬ 
ner, if any one is desirous of knowing what fur¬ 
ther adventures befell our friends during their 
sojourn at this inn or ekewhere, he is referred 
to the next chapter of thk veritable history. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 


THE REMOVAL OF THE REMAINS OF THE EMPEROR 
TO FRANCE. 

HE history of most men terminates with the 
grave. It is not so with Napoleon. His 
wild and wondrous story is continued beyond 
the dying hour and the silence of the tomb. 
Nine years, after the burial of the Emperor, 
passed away, during which the long agony of 
St. Helena increasingly engrossed the attention 
of the world. Eveiy memorial of his cruel suf¬ 
ferings was eagerly sought for, and a chord of 
sympathy was struck which vibrated in all hu¬ 
man hearts. 

In the notable three days of July, 1830, the 
French nation rose as one man, and, for the 
third time, expelled the Bourbons from the 
throne of France. In accordance with the pre¬ 
diction of Napoleon the crown was placed upon 
the brow of Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans. 
Two months had hardly passed after this event, 
ere, early in October, a petition was presented 
to the Chamber of Deputies, requesting that the 
remains of Napoleon might be claimed of the 
British Government, and restored to France. 
The enthusiasm which his name ever inspired, 
but which had been repressed under the feudal 
monarchy of the Bourbons, now found free ut¬ 
terance. “Napoleon,” said M. de Montigny 
upon this occasion, “ re-established order and 
tranquillity in our country. He led our armies 
to victory. His sublime genius put an end to 
anarchy. Hk military glory made the French 


name respected throughout the whole world; 
and his name will ever be pronounced with emo¬ 
tion and veneration.” 

Thk petition was followed by many others, 
and a flame was enkindled in the hearts of the 
people which could not be repressed. It may be 
supposed that the government of Louis Philippe 
regarded with some apprehension this enthusiasm 
in behalf of the memory of Napoleon. But re- 
sktance was vain. There was no alternative 
but to attempt to take the lead in the universal 
movement. 

On the 8th of July, 1831, by a national ordi¬ 
nance it was decreed that the statue of the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon should be replaced upon the 
column in the Place Vendome. The now hum¬ 
bled Allies who had, with sacrilegious hands, 
torn down that statue from its appropriate sum¬ 
mit, no longer ventured to resist its triumphant 
ascension. 

On the 29th of July, 1882, the son of Napo-* 
leon, born King of Rome, but named by his grand¬ 
father the Duke of Reichstadt, died at the age 
of twenty-one years, a dejected prisoner in the 
palace of hk maternal relatives. Thus the di¬ 
rect line of the Emperor Napoleon became ex¬ 
tinct. 

The statue of the Emperor, in accordance 
with the national decree, was elevated upon its 
glorious pedestal on the 1st of June, 1838, with 
great pomp, and amidst the universal acclama¬ 
tions of France. Upon that majestic column 
were inscribed the words: 

“ Monument reared to the glory of the Grand 
Army, by Napoleon the Great. Commenced 
the 15th of August, 1806. Finished the 15th 
of August, 1810.” 

“ 28th of July, 1833, Anniversaiy of the Rev¬ 
olution of July, and the year Three of the reign 
of Louis Philippe I., the statue of Napoleon has 
been replaced upon the column of the Grand 
Army.” 

By similar ceremonies on the 1st of August, 
1834, a statue of Napoleon was placed in the 
court-yard of the royal hotel of the Invalides. 
On the 14th of September of the same vea£, the 
Court of Cassation, the highest court of appeal 
in France, rendered homage to the most pro¬ 
found legislator the world has ever known, by 
suspending in the council chamber a magnifi¬ 
cent portrait of Napoleon, representing the Em¬ 
peror pointing to the immortal Napoleonic code. 
These acts of gratfeful recognition were but the 
prelude to a scene of national homage which 
arrested the gaze of the world, and which, in all 
the elements of sublimity and triumph, must 
forever remain without a parallel. 

It will be remembered that the Emperor had 
written in his will, with his own hand, “It is 
my wish that my ashes may repose on the banks 
of the Seine, in the midst of the French people 
whom I loved so well.” The French nation, 
liberated from the bayonets of the Allies, nowr, 
with a united voice, swelling from the Rhine to 
the Pyrenees, demanded of the English govern- 
i ment the remains of their beloved Emperor. 
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On the 6th of May, 1840, the anniversary of 
Napoleon's death, the application was made to 
the government of Great Britain by M. Guizot, 
in the following official note. M. Thiers was at 
that time at the head of the French Ministry. 

“ The undersigned, embassador extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of his Majesty the 
King of the French, has the honor, conformably 
to instructions received from his government, 
to inform his Excellency the Minister of For¬ 
eign Affairs to her Majesty, the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, that the 
King ardently desires that the mortal remains 
of Napoleon may be deposited in a tomb in 
France, in the country which he defended and 
rendered illustrious, and which proudly pre¬ 
serves the ashes of thousands of bis compan- 
ions-in-arms, officers and soldiers devoted with 
him to the services of their country. The un¬ 
dersigned is convinced that her Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty's government will only see in this desire 
of his Majesty the King of the French a just 
and pious feeling, and will give the orders ne¬ 
cessary to the removal of any obstacle to the 
transfer of Napoleon’s remains from St. Helena 
to France.” 

Times were now changed, and this demand 
could not be denied. The response was speedy 
and cordial. On the 9th of May Lord Palmer¬ 
ston transmitted the following reply, in which 
it will be observed with pleasure that the En¬ 
glish government no longer stigmntized the re¬ 
nowned Emperor of France as a usurping gen¬ 
eral, but promptly recognized his imperial title: 

“ The government of her Britannic Majesty 
hopes that the promptness of its answer may be 
considered in France as a proof 
of its desire to blot out the last 
trace of those national animosi¬ 
ties which, during the life of the 
Emperor, armed England and 
France against each other. Her 
Majesty’s government hopes that 
if such sentiments survive any 
where, they may be buried in 
the tomb about to receive the re¬ 
mains of Napoleon.” 

This was all the amends which 
the English government could 
make for its unpardonable crime 
against the independence of na¬ 
tions. ^Justice exults in seeing 
the charge of usurpation thus re¬ 
tracted, in the recognition of the 
imperial title of the monarch of 
popular suffrage. Napoleon in 
his tomb had gained the victory. 

On the 12th of May the French 
Ministry made the following com - 
munication to the Chamber of 
Deputies: 

“Gentlemen; the King ha^ 
ordered his royal highness the 
Prince of Joinville to proceed 
with his frigate to the island of 
St. Helena, to receive the mor¬ 


tal remains of the Emperor Napoleon. We 
come to ask of you the means to receive them 
worthily upon the soil of France, and to erect 
for Napoleon his last tomb. The government, 
anxious to accomplish a great national duty, 
has addressed itself to England. It has de¬ 
manded of her the precious deposit which for¬ 
tune had surrendered into her hands. The 
frigate charged with the mortal remains of Na¬ 
poleon, will present itself, on its return, at the 
mouth of the Seine. Another vessel will con¬ 
vey them to Paris. They will be deposited in 
the Invalides. A solemn ceremony, a grand 
religions and military pomp will inaugurate tlu 
tomb which is to receive them forever. It is 
important, gentlemen, to the majesty of such 
a commemoration, that this august sepulture 
should not be in a public place, in the niidit of a 
noisy and inattentive crowd. It is proper that 
it should be in a silent and sacred spot, which 
can be visited with awe by those who respect 
glory and genius, grandeur and misfortune. He 
was Emperor and King. He w as the legitimate 
sovereign of our country. With such a title he 
could be interred at St. Denis. But Napoleon 
must not have the ordinary sepulture of kings. 
He must still reign and command in the build¬ 
ing in which the soldiers of the country repose, 
and to which all who may be called upon to de¬ 
fend it, will go to draw their inspirations. His 
sword will be placed upon his tomb. Under the 
dome, in the midst of the temple consecrated 
by religion to the God of armies, art will raise 
a tomb worthy, if possible, of the name which 
is to be engraven upon it. His monument must 
be of simple beauty, but of noble form, and have 
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that aspect of firmness and solidity which ap¬ 
pears to defy the action of time. The monu¬ 
ment of Napoleon must be as durable as his 
fame. Henceforth France, and France alone, 
will possess all that remains of Napoleon. His 
tomb, like his renown, will belong only to his 
country.” 

This annunciation, so nobly expressed, was 
received by the Chamber of Deputies, and by 
the whole of France, with a tumultuous burst 
of applause. The Prince of Joinville, with two 
armed ships, was immediately sent to St. Helena. 
General Gourgaud, General Bertrand, and Count 
Las Cases, the companions of the Emperor’s im¬ 
prisonment, accompanied the expedition. A cof¬ 
fin of solid ebony, elaborately carved in the 
shape of the ancient sarcophagi, was construct¬ 
ed, large enough to inclose the coffins in which 
the Emperor was interred, so that his ashes 
might not be disturbed. One single word, Na¬ 
poleon, in letters of gold, was placed upon the 
face of this massive and polished sarcophagus. 
A veiy magnificent funeral pall of velvet, sprink¬ 
led with gold bees, and bordered with a broad 
band of ermine, was also provided. At each 
comer was an eagle, embroidered in gold, and 
surmounted with the imperial crown. 

On the 8th of October the tw o ships cast an¬ 
chor in the harbor of St. Helena, and were re¬ 
ceived with friendly salutes from the forts, and 
also from the English ships of war which were 
in the roadstead, awaiting the arrival of the 
French vessels. The 15th of October was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the arrival of the 
august prisoner at this dreary rock. This day 
was appointed for the exhumation of his re¬ 
mains. Precisely at midnight the British royal 
engineers, under direction of the Governor-Gen¬ 
eral of St. Helena, and in presence of the French 
and English commissioners, commenced their 
work. 

After nine hours of uninterrupted labor the 
earth was dug from the vault, the solid masonry 
removed, and the heavy slab which covered the 
internal sarcophagus was lifted by means of a 
crane. Prayers were then offered with uncov¬ 
ered heads, the coffin was carefully raised, and 
conveyed to a tent which had been prepared for 
its reception. With religious awe the three 
coffins of mahogany, lead, and tin were opened, 
and upon carefully lifting a white satin vail the 
body of the Emperor was exposed to view. The 
remains had been so effectually protected from 
dampness and the air, that, to the surprise of all, 
the features of the Emperor were so little 
changed that he was instantly recognized by 
those who had known him when alive. His 
military dress exhibited but slight decay, and 
he reposed, in marble beauty, as if he were 
asleep. The emotion experienced by all was 
deep and unutterable. Many burst into tears. 
The hallowed remains were exposed to the ex¬ 
ternal air less than two minutes, when the 
coffins were again closed, and soldered with the 
utmost care, And were then placed in the mass¬ 
ive ebony .sarcophagus which was brought from 


Paris, and which was also protected by a strong 
box of oak. 

In the mean time clouds darkened the sky, 
the rain fell in torrents, dense sheets of mist 
enveloped the crags in almost midnight gloom, 
and a dismal tempest wailed its dirges over the 
gloomy rock. Minute-guns, from the forts and 
from the ships in the harbor, blended their thun¬ 
ders with the sublime requiem of the ocean and 
of the sky. Still nearly all the inhabitants of 
St. Helena, regardless of the deluging storm; 
were at the grave, and followed in the procession 
from the tomb to the ships. The funeral car 
was drawn by four horses, each led by a groom, 
while eight officers walked by the side of the 
hearse. All the military, naval, and civil au¬ 
thorities of the island accompanied the remains, 
with crape on the left arm. And, by the ex¬ 
press invitation of the Governor, the successor 
of Sir Hudson Lowe, all the gentlemen of the 
island were invited to attend in mourning. The 
whole military force of St. Helena, consisting of 
the regular soldiers and the militia, were also 
called out to honor these marvelous obsequies, 
in which repentant England surrendered Napo¬ 
leon to France. As the vast procession wound 
slowly along among the rocks, the most soul- 
subduing dirges of martial tands blended with 
the solemn booming of minute guns and with 
the roar of the elements. The streets of James¬ 
town were shrouded in crape, the yards of the 
shipping apeak, and all their flags at half-mast. 
Napoleon went down into the tomb denounced 
as an usurper. He emerged from it, after the 
slumber of twenty years, acknowledged an em¬ 
peror. 

At the quay, where the English lines termin¬ 
ated, the Prince of Joinville had assembled 
around him the French officers, all in deep 
mourning. As the car approached, they stood 
in reverential silence, with heads uncovered. 
The car stopped within a few paces of the mourn¬ 
ing group. The Governor-General of St. Helena 
then advanced, and, in the name of the British 
government, surrendered to France the remains 
of the Emperor. The coffin was then received 
beneath the folds of the French flag, exciting 
emotions in the bosoms of all present such as 
can not be described. From that moment the 
same honors which the Emperor had received 
while living were paid to his mortal remains. 
Banners were unfurled and salutes wereiired as 
the coffin was conveyed in a cutter, accompanied 
by a retinue of boats, to the ship. It was re¬ 
ceived on board between two ranks of officers 
under arms, and was then placed in a conse¬ 
crated chapel, constructed for the purpose, and 
illuminated with waxen lights. A guard of 
sixty men, commanded by the oldest lieutenant, 
rendered to the remains imperial honors. The 
ladies of St. Helena had offered, as a homage 
to the memory of the Emperor, a rich banner, 
embroidered by their own hands. This grace¬ 
ful token from the English ladies was suspended 
in the cB&pel. The affecting scenes of the day 
were closed by thtf appropriate observance of 
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those religious rites which the serious spirit of 
the Emperor tad so deeply revered. 

The English authorities had vied with the 
French in rendering all possible official honors 
to the memory of the Emperor. “ During the 
whole time,” says one of the French officers, 
“the mission remained at Jamestown, the best 
understanding never ceased to exist between the 
population of the island and the French. The 
Prince de Joinville and his companions met, in 
all quarters and at all times, with the greatest 
good-will, and the warmest testimonials of sym¬ 
pathy. The authorities and the inhabitants must 
have felt, no doubt, great regret at seeing taken 
away from their island the coffin that had ren¬ 
dered it so celebrated. But they repressed their 
feelings with a courtesy that does honor to their 
character.” 

The vessels sailed from St. Helena on the 18th 
of October, just twenty-five years and three days 
from the time when Napoleon was landed upon 
the island, a captive, to pass through the long 
agony of his death. As they were crossing the 
equator, on the 2d of November, a French ship 
of war met them, with the alarming intelligence 
th£t hostilities had probably already commenced 
between England and France, upon the subject 
of the Turkish-Egyptian treaty. The danger of 
capture was consequently imminent. The Prince 
of Joinville immediately resolved that, in case 
he should meet with a superior force, rather than 
surrender the remains of the Emperor again to 
the English, the ship and all its inmates should 
go down, to accompany the ashes of Napoleon 
to a common sepulchre in the abyss of the ocean. 
This heroic resolve was communicated to the 
whole ship's company, and was received with an 
unanimous and an enthusiastic response. For¬ 
tunately, however, this cloud of war was dissi¬ 
pated. 

On the 2d of December, the anniversary of 
the great victory of Austerlitz, the two funeral 
frigates entered the harbor of Cherbourg. Three 
ships of war, the Austerlitz, the Fried kind, and 
the Tilsit, immediately encircled with protect¬ 
ing embrace the ships which bore the sacred 
relics. All the forts and batteries, and all the 
ships of war fired a salute of twenty-one guns 
each. The coffin was then transferred to the 
steam-ship Normandy , which had been, at great 
expense and with exquisite taste, prepared for 
the occasion. On the 9th the convoy entered 
the mouth of the Seine. A magnificent chapel 
had been constructed upon the unobstructed deck 
of the steamer, in which the coffin was placed, 
so raised as to be conspicuous to all who might 
crowd the banks of the stream. A very impos¬ 
ing effect was produced by the number of wax- 
lights and flambeaux which, by day and by night, 
threw a flood of light upon the coffin. The im¬ 
perial mantle, sweeping to the floor, covered the 
sarcophagus. On a cushion at the head of the 
coffin rested the imperial crown, vailed with 
crape. A sentry with muskets was stationed in 
each corner of the chapel. At the head of the 
coffin stood an ecclesiastic in full canonicals. 


Several officers were grouped near him. The 
Prince of Joinville stood alone at the foot of the 
coffin. 

Thus the cortege approached the city of Havre. 
Watchful eyes had discerned its coming, when 
it appeared but as a dark speck in the dim blue 
of the horizon. The whole city w as in commo¬ 
tion. Minute-guns were fired; funeral bells 
were tolled; and the still air was filled with 
dirges from well-trained martial bands. All 
business was suspended. Every sound was 
hushed but the appropriate voices of grief. The 
crowd, oppressed with a religious awe, preserved 
the most profound silence as the imperial steam¬ 
ship, with her black hull and tapering masts— 
to which were attached'the banners of France, 
gently fluttering in the breeze—glided majestic¬ 
ally to her appointed station. 

At this place arrangements had been made to 
convey the remains, by a smaller steamer, up the 
river Seine, one hundred miles, to Paris. The 
taste and the wealth of France were lavished in 
the attempt to invest the occasion with all pos¬ 
sible solemnity and grandeur. The steamer 
Parisian led the way, filled with the high digni¬ 
taries of the kingdom. Then followed a second 
steamer, with the crew of the frigate which had 
borne the remains from St. Helena. After this 
came the imperial barge, bearing the sacred 
ashes of the dead. It was richly, but with great 
simplicity, draped in mourning. The sarcoph¬ 
agus was so elevated in the chapel that every 
eye could behold it. Ten other steamers com¬ 
posed the unparalleled funeral train. 

On the morning of the 10th of December, 
just as the rising sun was gilding the cloudless 
skies, this imposing flotilla of thirteen funeral 
barges, saluted by tolling bells, and solemnly- 
booming guns, and soul-stirring requiems, left its 
moorings, and majestically commenced the as¬ 
cent of the river. The back country, for thirty 
miles on either side, had been almost depopu¬ 
lated, as men, women, and children crowded to 
the banks of the stream, in homage to the re¬ 
mains of that great man, who was w orthily en¬ 
throned in all their hearts. The prefect of the 
Lower Seine had issued the following proclama¬ 
tion to the inhabitants: 

Fellow-citizens! The department of Lower 
Seine will be first traversed by the general cor¬ 
tege proceeding under the direction of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Joinville, toward the cap¬ 
ital of the kingdom, where memorable solemni¬ 
ties are to be enacted in the presence of the great 
bodies of the State, and illustrated by all the 
prodigies of art. There is no event in history 
which presents itself with such a character of 
grandeur as that which accompanies the removal 
of the remains of the Emperor Napoleon. When 
the vessel containing those venerated ashes shall 
advance slowly along the river, you will receive 
it with that religious feeling, and those deep 
emotions which are ever produced by the recol¬ 
lections of the misfortunes of the country, its 
triumphs, and its gloiy. Ton will render the 
lost honors to that great man, with the calmness 
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and dignity becoming a population which has so 
often experienced the benefit of his protecting 
power and of his special solicitude.” 

As the cortege passed along, an innumerable 
multitude gazed in silence, hut with tearful eyes, 
upon the sublime spectacle. Every battery ut¬ 
tered its salute. From the turret of every vil¬ 
lage church the knell was tolled; and there was 
not a peasant’s hut passed on the route which 
did not exhibit some testimonial of respect and 
love. The city of Rouen, containing one hun¬ 
dred thousand inhabitants, is situated half-way 
between Havre and Paris. The sagacious pol¬ 
icy of the Emperor had contributed much to its 
prosperity, and had rendered it one of the chief 
commercial and manufacturing cities in the king¬ 
dom. “ Paris, Rouen, and Havre,” said he, on 
one occasion, “shall form one great city, of 
which the Seine shall be the main street.” 
Such were the noble objects of Napoleon’s am¬ 
bition. But the Allies thwarted his generous 
plans by their assailing armies, and hunted him 
down as if he had been a beast of prey. The 
Mayor of Rouen, in preparation for the recep¬ 
tion of the remains of the Emperor, thus ad¬ 
dressed the inhabitants of the city: 

“ Beloved fellow-citizens! After twenty-five 
years of exile in a foreign land, Napoleon is at 
last restored to us. A French prince, the worthy 
son of our citizen king, brings back to France 
what remains of the great Emperor. In a few 
days these glorious ashes will rest in peace under 
the national safeguard of his glory and the re¬ 
mains of his invincible phalanxes. A few mo¬ 
ments only are allowed to salute the coffin of the 
hero who caused the French name to be re¬ 
spected throughout the world. Let us employ 
them in solemnly manifesting the sympathies 
which are in the hearts of a population over 
whom the Emperor once extended his powerful 
and protecting hand. Let us unite with a relig¬ 
ious feeling in the triumphal funeral reserved to 
him by the city where his gloiy and genius are 
stamped with immortal grandeur.” 

From the adjoining countiy more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants had 
flocked to Rouen. Both banks of the river were 
richly decorated, and long galleries had been 
constructed, draped in costly silks, for the ac¬ 
commodation of the countless throng. Many 
lofty pyramids were erected, covered with rich 
purple satin and spangled with golden tears. 
Upon the bases of these pyramids were inscribed 
the names of the principal battles of the'Em¬ 
pire. A triumphal arch, of majestic proportions, 
spanned the whole stream, covered also with 
richest silk, and brilliantly decorated with bees 
of gold. Twenty thousand yards of silk were 
used in this structure, and thirty-six thousand 
bees. Two ships of honor, imposingly decor¬ 
ated, and covered with the flags of all nations, 
were so stationed that the funeral procession of 
steamers might pass between them. The bridges 
of Rouen were embellished with the highest 
decorations of art, and from every steeple and 
turret, and from almost every window of the 


city, tricolored banners were floating in the 
breeze. 

Before mid-day all the inhabitants of the city 
and its environs were assembled—cuirassiers, 
judges and advocates, ecclesiastics, the national 
guard, with drooping banners draped in mourn¬ 
ing, students, members of the Legion of Honor, 
retired officers, the veteran and wounded sol¬ 
diers of the old armies of the Empire, fifteen 
hundred in number, all at their appointed sta¬ 
tions. As these veterans, torn and battered by 
the storms of war, traversed the streets in long, 
military array—many of them in extreme old 
age, and all of them bearing in their hands 
crowns of immortelles and laurel—marching with 
reversed arms and to the mournful music of the 
muffled drum, their eyes moistened with teaiv 
and their faces flushed with irrepressible emo¬ 
tion, they were greeted with that fervor of en¬ 
thusiasm which bursts from the soul when 
moved to its profoundest depths. They were 
the representatives of Napoleon. They were 
his children. There was probably not one among 
them all who would not gladly have laid dow n 
his life for his beloved chieftain. 

Just at noon, of a serene and brilliant day, 
the funeral procession of steamers made its ap¬ 
pearance, moving noiselessly and majestically 
along the mirrored surface of the river. A 
sublime peal of artillery, from ships, batteries, 
and the cannon of the national guard—louder 
than heaven’s heaviest thunders—announced 
that the Emperor was approaching. The scene 
of emotion which ensued no language can ex¬ 
aggerate. The Emperor, though in death, was 
restored, triumphant*in love and homage, to his 
Empire. The honor of France was retrieved j 
for her most renowned and adored monarch no 
longer slept, a captive, beneath the soil of his 
enemies. 

The speed of all the boats was slackened that 
the spectators might have a better opportunity 
to witness the imposing pageant. On reaching 
the suspension-bridge, over which, like the bow 
of promise, rose the triumphal arch, the' Impe¬ 
rial barge paused for a while, and the military 
veterans, defiling along, cast their orowns of 
flowers at the foot of the coffin, while with wail¬ 
ing voices they tremulously shouted “ Vive 
VEmperewr /” The shout, which had so often 
thrilled in the heart of the Emperor, (ell upon 
the cold and leaden ear of death. Did Napo¬ 
leon, from the spirit-land, witness this scene, 
and rejoice in the triumph of his fame ? The 
vail is impenetrable. 

The Imperial barge then passed under the 
arch, and took her station in the center of a 
circle surrounded by the remainder of the steam¬ 
ers. The bells of the churches tolled the funeral 
knell, minute-guns w^ere fired, the archbishop 
read the burial-service, while dirges from many 
martial bands were breathed plaintively through 
the air. Immediately after this act of homage 
to the dead, a salute from the shore announced 
that the ceremony would henceforth assume a 
triumphal character. The Emperor had re- 
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turned to his grateful people, and was to be re¬ 
ceived as if still living. The bells rang out their 
merriest peals. All the bands played national 
airs. The troops presented arms. The artil¬ 
lerymen of the National Guard fired a salute of 
one hundred and 6ne rounds; and though all 
eyes were dimmed with tears, and all voices 
wore tremulous with emotion, the clangor of 
bells, the thunder of artillery, and the peal of 
trumpets were drowned in the delirious and ex¬ 
ultant shout of “ Vive VEmpereur /” It was the 
shout of an enfranchised people, in thunder¬ 
peal announcing to astonished despotisms the 
final triumph of popular suffrage, in the re¬ 
enthronement of the monarch of the people’s 
choice. 

The same evening the procession moved on 
toward the excited, throbbing, expectant me¬ 
tropolis. The banks of the Seine, from Havre 
to Paris, are thickly planted *ith cities and vil¬ 
lages. As the flotilla passed along, it was con¬ 
tinually received with every possible demonstra¬ 
tion of attachment to Napoleon, and of national 
rejoicing at the recovery of his remains. The 
shores were lined by thousands of spectators, 
and the inhabitants of every district did all in 
their power to invest the scene with the most 
impressive splendor. Thousands came from 
Paris to witness a spectacle so singular and sub¬ 
lime. 

At Annieres lay the massive and gorgeous 
ship which had been built expressly to convey 
the remains of the Emperor up the Seine. A 
receptacle for the coffin had been constructed 


upon the deck, in the form of an Egyptian tem¬ 
ple, open at the sides, with a flat roof, supported 
at the comers by four gigantic statues. The 
entrance to this temple was by a flight of steps. 
An immense gilded eagle formed the figure¬ 
head of the vessel. Tripods, blazing with many- 
colored flames,-were placed around the tomb. 
This magnificent and costly piece of craftsman¬ 
ship was, however, found to be too heavy to be 
towed up the Seine in season for the ceremony 
appointed on the 15th. But at this place the 
vessel joined the convoy, adding greatly to its 
effect. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of the 14th, 
the flotilla arrived at Courbevoie, a small village 
about four miles from Paris. Here the remains 
w$re to be transferred from the steamer to the 
shore. Thousands from Paris thronged the vil¬ 
lage and its envirdns to witness the imposing 
pageant. A colossal statue of the beloved Jo¬ 
sephine arrested universal attention, as she stood 
there to greet her returning husband. Maria 
Louisa, the daughter of the Caesars, was then 
living ingloriously at Parma. No one thought 
of her. At the head of the quay an immense 
column was raised, one hundred and fifty feet 
high, surmounted by a globe six feet in diam¬ 
eter, and crowned by a lordly eagle, glittering 
in gold. Upon the base of the column were in¬ 
scribed the memorable words: 

“ It is my wish that my ashes may repose on 
the banks of the Seine, in the midst of the 
French people whom I loved so well.” 

A Grecian temple, one hundred feet high. 
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was constructed at the termination of the wharf 
under which the body was to lie*in state, until 
transferred to the funeral car. Richly decorated 
tripods, twenty feet high, emitted volumes of 
flame, producing a very impressive effect. Here 
Sergeant Hubert, who for nineteen years had 
kept watch at the solitary grave of Napoleon at 
St. Helena, landed. All the generals imme¬ 
diately gathered around him, with cordial em¬ 
braces, and he was received by the people with 
deep emotion. 

During the night all the vessels of the flotilla 
were brilliantly illuminated. The next morn¬ 
ing the sun rose, resplendently glowing in the 
clear, cloudless, serene sky. Thousands ex¬ 
claimed, M It is the sun of Austerlitz!” For a 
week multitudes, not only from the distant cities 
of France, but from all parts of Europe, had been 
arriving to witness this spectacle of sublimity 
unrivaled. For nearly four miles, from the 
esplanade of the Invalides, along the Quay 


d’Orsay, the Bridge of Concorde, the Elysian 
Fields, the Avenue of Neuilly, the Bridge of 
Neuilly to the village of Courbevoie, the road 
was lined by thousands of spectators, and crowd¬ 
ed with an indescribable opulence of embellish¬ 
ments. The excitement of the war-worn vet¬ 
erans of the Invalides amounted almost to de- • 
lirium. The whole National Guard of Paris 
was drawn out to escort the remains. The 
Polish emigrants, many of them men of high 
distinction, sent a deputation earnestly request¬ 
ing permission to assist at the funeral ceremo¬ 
nies of the only monarch who had ever expressed 
any sympathy in their cause. Louis Philippe, 
the King of the French, with all the members 
of the royal family, and the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Chamber of Peers, 
were assembled beneath the gorgeous dome of 
the Invalides to render homage to the returning 
Emperor. The embellishments in Paris, along 
the path of the procession, surpassed every thing y 
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which had ever been attempted before. The 
Arch of Triumph was decorated with most 
imposing grandeur. A colossal image of the 
Emperor stood upon its towering summit, look¬ 
ing serenely down upon his own marvelous tri¬ 
umph, and surrounded by those flags and eagles 
which his victories had rendered immortal. 

The view down the spacious avenue of the 
Elysian Fields was imposing in the extreme. 
Each side was lined with lofty columns, sur¬ 
mounted by gilt eagles and decorated with tri¬ 
colored flags. Colossal statues, triumphal arch¬ 
es, immense vases blazing with variegated flames, 
and the assemblage of a countless multitude of 
spectators, presented a spectacle never to be for¬ 
gotten. 

The Imperial car was composed of five dis¬ 
tinct parts—the basement, the pedestal, the 
caiyatides, the shield, and the cenotaph. The 
basement rested on four massive gilt wheels. 
This basement, which was twenty-five feet long 
and six feet high, and all the rich ornaments with 
which it was profusely 
embellished, were cover¬ 
ed with frosted gold. Up¬ 
on this basement stobd 
groups of cherubs, seven 
feet high, supporting a 
pedestal eighteen feet 
long, covered with bur¬ 
nished gold. This ped¬ 
estal, elevated thirteen 
feet from the ground, was 
constructed with a heavy 
cornice richly ornament¬ 
ed. It was hung in purple 
velvet, falling in grace¬ 
ful drapery to the ground, 
embroidered with gold, 
and spotted with bees. 

Upon this elevated ped¬ 
estal stood fourteen cary¬ 
atides, antique figures 
larger than life, and en¬ 
tirely covered with gold, 
supporting, with their 
heads and hands, an im¬ 
mense shield of solid 
gold. This shield was 
of oval form and eighteen 
feet in length, and was 
•richly decorated with all 
appropriate ornaments. 

Upon the top of this 
shield, nearly fifty feet 
from the ground, was 
placed the cenotaph, an 
exact copy of Napoleon’s 
coffin. It was slightly 
vailed with purple crape, 
embroidered with golden 
bees. On the cenotaph, 
upon a velvet cushion, 
were placed the sceptre, 
the sword of justice, and 
the Imperial crown, in 


gold, and embellished with precious stones. 
Such is a general description of this funeral 
car, the most sumptuous that was probably ever 
constructed. 

This Imperial chariot of velvet and gold, im¬ 
pressing every beholder with its gorgeous and 
sombre magnificence, was drawn by sixteen 
black horses, yoked four abreast. These steeds 
were so entirely caparisoned in cloth of gold 
that their feet only could be seen. Waving 
plumes of white feathers adorned their heads 
and manes. Sixteen grooms wearing the Im¬ 
perial livery led the horses. 

At half-past nine o’clock in the morning, 
after prayers had been read over the body, 
twenty-four seamen raised the coffin on their 
shoulders and, following the procession of the 
clergy, conveyed it to the Grecian temple. 
There it was deposited for a short time, while 
the clergy again chanted prayei$. The seamen 
then again took up their precious load, and con¬ 
veyed it to the triumphal car. It w r as placed in 
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the interior of the vehicle, its apparent place 

being occupied by the cenotaph upon the sum¬ 
mit of the shield. As the car commenced its 
solemn movement the sun and moon were both 
shining in the serene and cloudless sky, gild¬ 
ing with extraordinary splendor this unparalleled 
scene. No language can describe the enthusi¬ 
asm inspired, as the car passed slowly along, 
surrounded by the five hundred sailors who had 
accompanied the remains from St. Helena, and 
preceded and followed by the most imposing 
military array which the kingdom of Franco 
could furnish. More than a million of people 
were assembled along the line of march to wel¬ 
come back the Emperor. All the bells in Paris 
were tolling. 'Music from innumerable bands 
filled the air, blending with the solemn peal of 
minute-guns and of salutes of honor from many 
batteries. The multitude shouted, and sang, and 
wept. In a roar as of thunder the Marseilles 
Hymn resounded from ten thousand voices, and 
was echoed and re-echoed along the intermin¬ 
able lines. 

The church of the Invalides, in the splendor 
of its adomings, resembled a fairy palace. The 
walls were elegantly hung with rich drapery of 
violet velvet, studded with stars of gold, and 


bordered with a massive gold fringe. The eight 
columns which support the dome, were euurely 
covered with'velvet, studded with golden bees. 
It would require a volume to describe the splen¬ 
dors of this room. Beneath its lofty dome, be¬ 
neath which the tomb of Napoleon was ulteriorly 
to be erected, a tomb which would cost mill¬ 
ions of money, and which would require the 
labor of years, a magnificent cenotaph, in the 
form of a temple superbly gilded, was reared. 
This temple was pronounced by all judges to 
lie one of the happiest efforts of decorative art. 
Here the remains of the Emperor were for a 
time to repose. Thirty-six thousand spectators 
were seated upon immense platforms on the 
esplanade of the Invalides. Six thousand spec¬ 
tators thronged the seats of the spacious portico. 
In the interior of the church were assembled 
the clergy, the members of the two chambers 
of Deputies and of Peers, and all the members 
of the royal family, and others of the most dis¬ 
tinguished personages of France and of Europe. 
As the coffin, preceded by the Prince of Join- 
ville, was borne along the nave upon the shoul¬ 
ders of thirty-two of Napoleon’s Old Guard, all 
rose and bowed in homage to the mighty dead. 
Louis Philippe, surrounded by the great officers 
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of state, then stepped forward to receive the re¬ 
mains. 

“ Sire,” said the Prince, “ I present to you 
the body of the Lmperor Napoleon.” 

“I receive it,” replied the King, “in the 
name of France.” Then taking from the hand 
of Marshal Soult the sword of Napoleon, and 
presenting it to General Bertrand, he said, 
“ General, I charge you to place this glorious 
sword of the Emperor upon his coffin.” 

The King then returned to his throne; the 
coffin was placed in the catafalque, and the last 
wish of Napoleon was gratified. The funeral 
mass was then celebrated. The King of Franco 
sat upon one side of the altar, accompanied by 
the Queen and all the princes and princesses 
of the royal family. The ministers and the 
marshals of the kingdom, the Archbishop of 
Paris with his assistant bishops and clergy, and 
all the prominent civil and military authorities 
of France gathered reverentially around the mau¬ 
soleum in this last sublime act of a nation’s love 
and gratitude. As the solemn strains of Mozart's 
Requiem, performed by three hundred musicians, 
floated through the air, all hearts were intensely 
moved. Thus ended a ceremony which in nil 
the elements of moral sublimity has no parallel. 

In beautiful tribute to the warm affections 
of the Emperor, France, in 1847, placed by his 
side the ashes of two of his most devoted friends, 
General Bertrand, and General Duroc, each of 
whom had been Grand Marshal of the Imperial 
Palace, as if to cheer, by their love and com¬ 
panionship, the solitude of the tomb. “ These 
two men,” said General Gourgaud, in the Cham¬ 
ber of Peers, “ have been chosen principally be¬ 
cause the functions which they have fulfilled near 
the person 01 the Emperor, were all those of 
friendship and confidence. In placing them after 
their death by the side of his tomb, they w*ill be 


there, not as the most illustrious, not as the only 
devoted and faithful, under a reign which furnish¬ 
ed so many illustrations, so many generous sacri¬ 
fices of even* kind, but as the natural representa¬ 
tives of devotion the most pure, the most grate¬ 
ful, and of a fidelity which was manifested the 
most frequently, the most direct, and the longest 
continued in good as in adverse fortune.” 

These two beloved friends now repose by the 
side of the Emperor. “Dear and venerated 
veterans,” said General Fabvier, “when you 
meet our chieftain, say to him, that his glory 
each day extends and brightens, and that this 
ceremony is a homage which we render to his 
loving heart, in again giving him the com¬ 
panionship of two of his most cherished associ¬ 
ates.” France has also established, in grateful 
commemoration of the virtues of her illustrious 
Emperor, an annual religious celebration of the 
return of his ashes, to be observed through all 
coming time, on the 15th of December, at his 
tomb beneath the dome of the Invalides. 

With such honors has France received back 
her Emperor, who had been tom from her by 
combined despotisms. Napoleon, in death, has 
become the victor over all his foes. Every 
generous heart now* does homage to his lofty 
character. His last wishes are accomplished, 
and his ashes repose in the bosom of his beloved 
France, amidst the imperishable monuments of 
his w isdom, his goodness, and his glory. France 
has reared for him a mausoleum which is a 
nation’s pride, and he is enthroned in the hearts 
of his countrymen ns monarch was never en¬ 
throned before. Through all coming ages travel¬ 
ers from all lands will, with reverential awe, 
visit the tomb of Napoleon. His noble fame is 
ever)' day extending. The voices of obloquy 
are becoming more faint and few r , and soon will 
be hushed forever. 
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ITALIAN LIFE AND MORALS—EFFECTS 
OF ROMANISM ON SOCIETY. 

BY TUB AUTHOR OF “ PARISIAN BIGHTS AMD FRENCH 
PRINCIPLES.” 

I HAVE universally found that the differences 
in the relative prosperity of the inhabitants 
of Catholic and Protestant countries was in ratio 
to the degree in which the Holy Father would 
consider the former faithful and the latter he¬ 
retical. This has indeed become a trite observa¬ 
tion among travelers of both religions. But no 
less a writer than the AbW Lamennais denies its 
truth, and instances for his authority the condi¬ 
tion of the very countries which Protestants 
claim as their own evidence. England, Sweden, 
and Protestant Germany, according to him, are 
given over to irreligion, licentiousness, and po¬ 
litical turmoil; while those countries that repose 
under the shadow of the Holy See are stable in 
their institutions, and united in their faith. A 
monk of St. Bernard, in conversation with me 
on the extent and progress of the United States, 
acknowledged that we were indeed a great na¬ 
tion physically; but, said he, “ what a pity it is 
you have no religion. You will soon perish.” 

Such is the general sentiment among rigid 
Catholics. They can not conceive how good 
morals, prosperity, a wise government, or salva¬ 
tion can exist independent of papal authority. 
To secure its supremacy, they are ever ready to 
trample upon those rights which we believe to 
be essential to human progress. Liberty of 
press and conscience, and the separation of civil 
and religious government, they consider equiva¬ 
lent to anarchy and atheism. The very enter¬ 
prise, toleration, and freedom of thought which 
are developed by our political institutions, and 
which we fondly oonceive to be the fruits of 
righteousness, are, in their eyes, so many wit¬ 
nesses of our corruption and infidelity. With 
them, absolution, or centering faith and power 
in the Roman Church, is the “ one thing need¬ 
ful” for humanity. This accomplished, they 
close their view to all further comparison; or 
if by chance they look abroad, and the wide 
gulf between the wealth, comforts, intelligence, 
and energy of Catholic and Protestant states is 
too obvious not to be acknowledged, they class 
the latter among those who in gaining the whole 
world are losing their own souls. 

Believing, as we do, that the possession of 
the good things of this earth proceeds mainly 
from those qualities that heap up most treasure 
in heaven—or, in other words, that virtue and 
vice, whether of the individual or nation, have 
their appointed rewards and punishments in this 
life as well as in that to come—we consider it a 
fair rule to judge papal rule by its fhrits. In 
one Sw iss Canton we find no beggars, universal 
thrift, cleanliness, and enterprise; in another, 
beggary, poverty, dirt, and general distress. The 
one is Protestant, and the other Catholic. 

But as Protestantism predominates in Swit¬ 
zerland, the contrasts are not so striking as be¬ 
tween those Catholic countries which are ex¬ 
clusively the religious property of the Roman 


See, and England, Prussia, and the United 
States, where Protestantism, although enforcing 
toleration, sways or influences the entire popu¬ 
lation. France is in a transition state, a chaos 
of atheism, bigotry, and sentiment. Its shop¬ 
keepers, in mingled devotion and blasphemy, 
scarce knowing themselves which impulse pre¬ 
dominates, place over their doors, “La Grace 
de Died' (the Grace of God), as a sign to attract 
custom, as may be seen in the street St Roch, 
at Paris. The Spaniards call a fighting-vessel 
the “ Most Holy Trinity;” and the Romans name 
a bank “The Holy Ghost;” but these names 
are given in sincerity and solemnity. France 
has grown prosperous and strong in proportion 
as she has become tolerant and free from the* 
control of Rome; while Italy and Spain, the be¬ 
loved of the Church, are filled from one extrem¬ 
ity to another, in proportion as they are steeped 
in Romanism, with indolence, superstition, beg¬ 
gary, and their concomitant vices. If, then, 
wherever Romanism is omnipotent we perceive 
these results, it is natural to infer that they fol¬ 
low the relation of cause and effect. 

My inquiries relate to Italy, and chiefly to 
Rome. Throughout the peninsula, except where 
the new-born liberality of Piedmont stimulates, 
or the iron hand of Austria, as in Lombardy, 
crushes, we find Indolence the national charac¬ 
teristic. The Church encourages this parent 
of vice, by appropriating more than a quarter of 
the year to festivals, on which all labor is for¬ 
bidden and amusements encouraged. The vaca¬ 
tions of the schools, on this account alone, are 
so numerous that the general ignorance ceases 
to be a wonder. Undoubtedly many of the 
holydays originated in the desire to relieve over¬ 
taxed labor and recall the untaught mind to sen¬ 
timents of religion; but during so many centuries 
saints have so rapidly increased as to threaten 
to entirely monopolize the time of the living. 
“ Let the dead bury thfiir dead,” has a pointed 
moral in Italy in the present age. 

Another cause of indolence are the fetters 
imposed on knowledge. There are numerous 
primary schools, it is true. Rome alone pos¬ 
sesses three hundred and seventy-two, which re¬ 
ceive about fourteen thousand children of both 
sexes. Throughout the country they exist gra¬ 
tuitously ; but, beside the simple elements of in¬ 
struction, they, as well as the universities, are 
made subordinate to papacy. The instructors, 
in general, are priests. The Church Catechism 
is a text-book. All knowledge that tends to 
expand the mind, liberalize ideas, or develop 
physical energy unsuited to the theory of abso¬ 
lutism, is rigorously tabooed. Their intent is 
not to rear citizens, but to make subjects—to 
train disciples, and not masters. Catholic teach¬ 
ers are free to receive Protestant children—but a 
Protestant teacher is forbidden to receive a Cath¬ 
olic pupil. Indeed, it is jwith difficulty that 
Protestant parents can educate their children, 
unless they submit to the requisitions of the priest¬ 
hood. Even the Catholic principal of the best 
institution in Tuscany, a Frenchman, has with 
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difficulty, by the interference of his embassador, 
been allowed to continue his school, because the 
authorities conceived that he was bringing up 
his pupils to be “ too manly” They even wished 
to exile him from the country. • 

The field of knowledge being thus limited, 
enterprise is proportionally so; so that the ed¬ 
ucated, who have means, become in general ef¬ 
feminate idlers and corrupt in morals; while 
the poorer sort obtain some nominal office under 
government, at one or two shillings per day, or 
else try their fortunes in the few and in general 
despised branches of commerce left to their op¬ 
tion, sufficiently unfettered as to admit of hope. 
In America, we can not realize the extent of the 
restrictions to personal freedom, even in the 
commonest concerns of life, which are the lot 
of Italians. If you are living on the sea-shore 
you are denied the use of a boat, unless as a li¬ 
censed fisherman. Each city has its custom¬ 
house. I have seen a carriage stopped at the 
gates, and a penny’s worth of cake, which a lit¬ 
tle girl held in her hand to eat, taken and taxed 
the smallest copper coin—equal to a mill —for 
which a receipt was regularly made out and 
given, before the carriage could enter. The 
poor are unmercifully fleeced at every gabelle ; 
while the rich can cany loads of merchandise, 
unopened, in their trunks from one end of Italy 
to another, for a bribe of fifty cents given at 
each custom-house. 

From Rome I have gone by land to Naples, 
thence through some of the in rt’iern states of 

Voi,. x.—No. x 


Italy, and back to Florence, and never once 
opened a carriage-load of trunks. The gift was 
expected, as a matter of course; but for the of¬ 
ficers to do their duty, that was quite another 
affair. The system is seen in its greatest cor¬ 
ruption in the Neapolitan kingdom. At every 
ten miles or so the traveler comes to a dogana. 
The soldiers stop the carriage. The ladies are 
requested to alight, and the gentlemen are ush¬ 
ered into an upper room, where, in solemn dig? 
nity, sit the officials, who become prolix upon 
the necessity of a strict examination of th* bag¬ 
gage. Should you in your innocence offer the 
keys, they speak more to the point, and at last 
plainly say that it will save both trouble and ex¬ 
pense for you to give them a fee. Otherwise, 
they will be sure to find something contraband. 
If you hand a Napoleon, they look astonished 
at your meanness, and shake their heads, and 
say this will never do. They would do the same 
if it were a shilling. An Italian must always 
be twice paid. The smallest additional gratuity 
settles the difficulty; and with a profusion of 
bows and good wishes you think you are ready 
to proceed. Descending the stairs, your mis¬ 
take is at once rectified. First comes the officer 
of the guard for his gratuity—next the corporal 
—next the soldiers, each of whom swears he 
has been your special guard; that is, he has in¬ 
vited himself to a ride on your box for a mile or 
so—and, lastly, th e facchini, or porters, the most 
extortionate of all, who claim high pay for not 
taking your trunks » ff. This is all done amidst 
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a throng of beggars and thieves, who pick your 
pockets or steal from the carriage as opportunity 
offers, at the same time stunning heaven with 
cries for charity, or calling upon the Madonna 
to pass to your credit above the coppers you have 
distributed anlong them below. 

A little further on occurs a similar scene at 
a so-called passport-office. I have had money, 
with which I was paying a porter, snatched from 
my hand in the streets of Naples by a sentinel 
on duty, and no one thought it strange. Go 
where you will in Jins kingdom, and you find a 
similar system of organized robbery, which makes 
one almost regret the good old days of banditti, 
when novelty and excitement added zest to the 
adventure. But now it is barefaced extortion, 
disgusting wrangling, and inevitable pillage. 
Formerly there was a chance of escape—now 
none. If you refuse to pay, your baggage re¬ 
mains untouched, but you are not allowed to 
proceed. The same corruption extends through 
all classes, with, of course, some honorable ex¬ 
ceptions. The King of Naples is well known 
as the chief of the lazzaroni. Hats, handker¬ 
chiefs, and sundries are not always safe at an 
Italian ball, or among even what may be con¬ 
sidered a genteel crowd. These peccadilloes, 
with lying and cheating, so common among even 
the better classes, bespeak a defective moral ed¬ 
ucation, and find their solution in great measure 
in the confessional, which acts as a safety-valve 
to the conscience, a little money or trifling pen¬ 
ance securing indulgence or absolution, until at 
last habit destroys the sense of sin and shame 
altogether. 

In France, lies are expected as a matter of 
course. Among the ladies they pass under the 
softened expression of “ brock (to romance); 
with gentlemen, more vulgarly, “ blaguer n (to 
fib); but both practice the vice either to please 
or to add piquancy to scandalous gossip, but 
seldom from baser motives. They so love to 
exaggerate, that even their daily newspapers 
are universally dated a day in advance ; and even 
GaUgnani has been compelled to follow their ex¬ 
ample, to do away with the charge that he did 
not give the latest news. 

With the Italians, however, lying is a down¬ 
right vice. Without the courage and gallantry 
of the French, they lie from fear as well as fun. 
One need have no greater evidence of the de¬ 
pravity of morals among the higher classes of 
Italian cities, than the universal scandal, which 
spares no one, and at the same time announces 
a general corruption inconceivable in similar 
circles in Protestant countries, or which, if ex¬ 
isting, would doom the offenders to social isola¬ 
tion. So the universal suspicion proclaims the 
equally-spread habit of falsehood. However 
much courtesy may gild social intercourse, the 
serpent-head of distrust is seen beneath. Jeal¬ 
ousy is equally common. Not the more honor¬ 
able sentiment founded on a regard for chastity, 
but the meaner spirit begotten of envy. It is 
really extraordinary to see how ludicrously, not 
to say inhumanly, domestics and the lower classes 


will sometimes exhibit this, when one would sup¬ 
pose that common wants would produce common 
sympathies. As for the former, when it exists, 
it is chiefly among lovers, and not married cou¬ 
ples, whose connubial eye is supposed to be 
blind. I have heard it remarked, by other la¬ 
dies, of one of the chief nobility of Tuscany—a 
wife and mother that it would be well for the 
country if it possessed more of—“ How strange 

it is that the Duchess-contents herself with 

only her husband.” Such is the common sen¬ 
timent. Matrimonial fidelity is the exception. 

Generally speaking, Italian women are the 
most untidy of their sex, both as housekeepers 
and in their toilet, when not dressed for their 
diurnal drive. This arises from indolence and 
want of good home educations. Convents are 
the schools of Italian mothers. Slipshod at 
home, they loiter or doze away their time after 
the most approved listlessness, indifferent to 
every thing but appearing well on parade or at 
the opera. Their households are neglected, 
children intrusted to servants, and their work, 
if any, confined to embroidery, rarely music, 
and sometimes a little painting or design. Their 
want of good taste in dress, in which, as a class, 
they are behind every other civilized nation, is 
the more strange, as they possess a natural taste 
for the beautiful in art. When the sex is thus 
unrefined in person* the mind is upon a par; so 
that one is not astonished to find a latitude in 
conversation, and an ignorance on general topics 
no less lamentable, but combined with an ami¬ 
ability and wit which, under better auspices of 
government and religion, would raise them to 
the level of their sex in more favored countries. 

The general effeminacy and want of eneigy 
of the male sex, would astonish any one not 
versed in their political history for the past two 
centuries. They weigh like nightmares upon 
the race; but without scope for ambition, or 
even ordinary physical action, what else can be 
expected ? 

The care which an Italian dandy takes to 
preserve himself from the fresh air of heaven, 
to avoief all exercise, and to develop his effem¬ 
inate beauty, is ludicrously wonderful. There 
are said to be not over three days of their de¬ 
licious climate in a year which are all right for 
an Italian. What with its being too hot or too 
cold, too dry or too humid, too changeable or 
too monotonous, the poor weather is little able 
to satisfy the race on which he lavishes most of 
his bounties. I was at a sea-side w atering-place 
last summer. The water to me, who have lived 
eight years within the tropics, was uncomfort¬ 
ably warm; but the titled Italians first prepared 
themselves for their sea-baths by aperient med¬ 
icines and a course of warm baths, so that their 
systems should not undergo too great a shock. 

To return to schools and ecclesiastical edu¬ 
cation. One of its chief principles tends to per¬ 
petuate a canker which is gnawing at the vitals 
of Italy. The Church honors beggary in its 
bosom, by sustaining numerous communities of 
idle monks, who live on the charity and indus- 
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try of the public. It teaches through all its les¬ 
sons, even as an article of faith, that alms ex¬ 
piate sins, and that it is necessary to give con¬ 
tinually and abundantly to win heaven. Her 
charity is not of doctrine; she holds none in 
store for those who deny her faith—they are in¬ 
evitably damned; but in good works and alms¬ 
giving she is lavish, because by them she buys 
salvation for herself. This abuse of the doc¬ 
trine of charity is twofold. It makes heaven a 
matter of barter, and teaches the poor to believe 
that it is only necessary to wear rags, and live 
in filth and idleness, for the wealthy to become 
their debtors; while the excess of good works 
of the Church provides them with a bed in a 
hospital when ill, a snug retreat when old, and 
the gifts of the rich at oil times. 

“By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou earn 
thy bread,” was the early mandate of Heaven, 
carrying with it a blessing. The spur of want 
is, however, the only sure provocative to labor. 
In Polynesia, and those climates where Provi¬ 
dence, as it were, houses and feeds man gratis, 
the human race remains stationary, never rising 
above the incipient stages of civilization. What 
Providence has seen fit to do for certain races 
of savages, limiting at once their sphere and 
their supply, Rome, from the days of the Grac¬ 
chi through its long decadence, sought to do for 
its turbulent population. But that which God 
did in wisdom man imitated in folly. The Ro¬ 
mans looked upon the state as a parent bound 
to provide for its offspring. From daily bread, 


they soon learned to demand their daily oil 
and wine; then money; and, finally, spectacles 
and amusements—all gratis. The consequence 
was, that Rome trained its citizens into a mon¬ 
grel race of beggars and robbers, resolved to live 
without labor. They succeeded, but Rome fell; 
for the curse of idleness was upon it. 

The Church succeeded the Empire. To de¬ 
stroy its legacy of corruption was no easy task, 
but one to which Christianity was equal, had 
she not herself bowed to idols. Under her im¬ 
perial patrons she conquered but did not reform. 
True, individual virtue, and occasionally able 
and upright rulers, did much to counteract the 
prominent heathen vices, which slowly disap¬ 
peared before the principles of the gospel; but 
with all their power they were inadequate, in 
the hands of papacy, to cleanse the foulest fount¬ 
ain of them all. 

The modern Italians, like the ancient Ro¬ 
mans, remain a race with outstretched hands. 
They are beggars. Beggary has become an 
hereditary vice. Shame, if it ever existed, has 
long since forsaken the practice. With un¬ 
blushing falsehood it is to be seen in the palace 
and in the hovel, in all its cunning degrees, from 
the throne of St. Peter’s to the veriest wretch 
that coils his scabby limbs under its shadow. 
The Church is responsible for much of this, not 
from design, but from its mistaken doctrine, that 
the greater blessing attends the giver than the 
worker. It honors idleness , sanctifies the spread 
palm, and thus impedes labor . Sixtus V. la- 
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bored diligently to arrest this evil. The estab¬ 
lished workhouses forbade mendicity under the 
severest penalties, and sought by energetic meas-' 
ures to extirpate the pest, but in vain. After 
brief intervals of apparent reform, it reappeared 
as vicious as ever. The popes forgot that, while 
weeding with one finger, they were bountifully 
sowing tares with an open hand. The Romans, 
of all Italians, have in consequence the most 
profound aversion to labor. They are listless 
and silent even in their amusements, varied only 
by occasional flashes of passion, or the excite¬ 
ment of the carnival. 

The rich give abundantly and with ^discrim¬ 
inating generosity, but as frequently from policy 
or ostentation. Like old patricians with their 
clients, they gather about them a numerous 
horde of idle dependents or professional beg¬ 
gars, who, content in the abasement of receiv¬ 
ing, gratis, their daily subsistence, have ceased 
to envy the common possessions of their lords. 
Nearly three-fifths of the real estate within the 
walls of Rome belong to less than one hundred 
families; the remaining two-fifths to the hospi¬ 
tals and convents. Consequently, not one in a 
thousand of the inhabitants of Rome has any 
fixed property. The Church and Government, 
including the few noble families able to support 
their state, own all Rome—a state of things suf¬ 
ficient in itself to kill enterprise, and keep the 
city as it is, a century behind even the other 
capitals of Italy. 

Each city has its characteristic type of beg¬ 
gars, though none is without specimens of all— 
as they are a wandering race, and move to 
where charities are most abundant. Rome, 
however, is the capital of beggardom. In Ven¬ 
ice they ply their art in gondolas. In Florence 
they dress in filthy rags, whine piteously, expose 
infants, and train bright-eyed young girls to 
waylay strangers, demanding alms with a per¬ 
tinacity proof against all repulse, though liable 
to the penalties of the law; in fact, throughout 
Tuscany they are the dirtiest and most beggarly 
set of beggars Italy can show. At the entrance 
of Vassieux’s reading-room, a white-haired old 
man, bent with age, his clothes hanging together 
by scanty stitches, is to be seen sitting in one 
position, and always in the same spot: for years 
he has been thus; he never speaks, but, as the 
visitors pass, meekly bows his head—silent if 
he receives a copper, and equally silent if dis¬ 
appointed. His dumb appeal is not without its 
fruits. A more expressive image of venerable 
patience, poverty, and humility the imagination 
never conceived; and yet, I presume, the old 
dodge, like Beppo, the legless, roguish king of 
beggars at Rome, is rich, and able to dower his 
daughters, if he have any.. 

In Naples they beg from the fun of it; bright¬ 
eyed, merry boys, full of life and activity, or 
lazaroni, up to a thousand tricks to excite com¬ 
passion and gain the trifling sum that will feed 
them for a week, wtiile, for a bed, stone steps 
or a basket are sufficiently comfortable. But 
at Naples they are nil ready to do any thing but 


actual labor to unloose your purse-strings; they 
will lie, cheat, or steal as temptation offers, and, 
if it please you, dance, sing, engulf macaroni, 
and play the jackanapes after the drollest fashion 
possible. There is fun and mischief in their 
begging which half-disguises its viciousness. 

The begging monks form a class, sui generis, 
under the especial patronage of the Church. 
They are the greatest eye-sores of the commu¬ 
nity, being in general men of almost brutalized 
appearance, unctuous and ignorant, and of cor¬ 
responding habits. 

Beggary in Italy is elevated to the rank of an 
occupation. Men and women are born, and die 
beggars, as their parents before them. This 
class appears the more numerous, because they 
have the art of multiplying themselves, as it 
were, interminably. They are the carrion crows 
of benevolence. They strip it to its very bones, 
and scent their game afar off. There is no end 
to their disguises and ailments. Proteus-like, 
they change their rags and diseases to suit every 
phase of charity. With an ubiquity that savors 
of marvelousness they are here, there, and every 
where at the same instant; now lame, then drop¬ 
sical, all at once minus an eye, arm, or leg, cov¬ 
ered with sores, rheumatic, crippled by age or 
famished by hunger; surrounded by nursing, 
starving children; assuming every shape of dis¬ 
ease or deformity, with crutches and all the out¬ 
ward appeals to sympathy, they excite terror and 
disgust as often as charity. There is no dis¬ 
guising their barefaced imposition. If their im¬ 
perfections are real, the eighteen hospitals of 
Romq are ample for their relief. But they are 
like Bedouins in their habits, and prefer the 
plunder of the public to the legitimate relief of 
their wants. They are to be seen chiefly on 
the steps of the churches, when not begging, 
swearing, card-playing, quarreling, or sleeping 
from morning to night; where they then retire 
to, no decent mortal may know. 

In contrast with these are the genteel beg¬ 
gars; counts and countesses, vailed ladies in 
black, who haunt theatres; others in gayer 
costumes,* who track you to your homes; all 
begging under some pretext or other, and grate¬ 
ful for a half-dollar, when, from their appear¬ 
ance, you feel ashamed to offer the man an eagle. 
I have had a well-dressed gentleman approach 
me in the street, bow w ith great courtesy, apolo¬ 
gize for interrupting me, and then go on to in¬ 
form me that he was of the higher classes, but 
had lost his money, and would be thankful for a 
“mezzo-baioccoy ’ half-cent! Ladies, too, so grate¬ 
ful os to kiss your hands for a half-dime! The 
degradation in such coses is too deep for the 
poverty to be wholly genuine. 

The system of asking is universal. At cer¬ 
tain palaces where you may have dined, the 
servants demand of you a fee. Mechanics, 
tradesmen even, all who serve you in one way 
or other, with few* exceptions, ask for some¬ 
thing additional, grateful if they get it, and 
nevertheless ready to try again if they fail. 
Tn the country on the iiMud routes of tr:*\elers 
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this nuisance is universal. Children follow the 
carriage for miles clamoring for coppers, and 
if refused, salute your ear with a curse and 
41 May you break your neck! may the apoplexy 
seize you!” or some equally welcome catastrophe, 
winding up with some demoniacal sign, indica¬ 
tive of bad luck. I have always noticed that 
Italians never failed to counteract the spell by 
some cabalistic movement of the fingers, known 
only to the initiated. 

The usual reference is to the Madonna for 
your welfare, though all the saints in the Calen¬ 
dar are in turn invoked. Sometimes, especially 
with the Romans and Neapolitans, there is a 
touch of flattery, or a dubious wish expressed in 
their demands extremely naive and not always 
creditable to the morals of either party; as for 


instance, 44 May your handsome Excellency be 
fortunate in your amours.” 

Aside from the parasitical and fictitious 
misery of Italy, there exists a vast amount of 
real, which even the colossal proportions of 
Roman Catholic charity are not sufficient to 
relieve. The mass of the people in ordinaiy 
times are but scantily supplied with even the 
most indifferent and least nourishing qualities 
of food. Consequently, in times of scarcity 
they are reduced to a condition bordering on 
absolute starvation. Their chief diet is coarse 
bread, beans, and chestnuts. Any thing better 
partakes of the character of luxuries. The 
faintness or want of strength resulting from so 
meagre a diet, is relieved by the stimulus of 
large draughts of the light wines #f the country, 
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in general, mixtures deleterious to the health, 
though not very intoxicating. Indeed, one 
cause of the apparent sobriety of the peasantry 
is said to be their inability to swallow enongh to 
make them tipsy, though there are men among 
them that will drain a gallon flask at a sitting. 
They drink sufficiently, however, to excite to 
crime and disorders; and their temperance 
i.wiy be considered rather a passive than active 
virtue; though, as men will seek artificial stimu¬ 
lants, it would be an advantage to the United 
States could light wines be substituted for 
strong liquors. 

The effects of general want and poverty are 
shown among the Italians generally, and espe¬ 
cially the Tuscans, in their short stature, heavy 
lifeless look and almost haggard appearance; 
the tout ensemble of dress and mien betokening 
a dispirited, badly-fed, and worse governed race. 
Their numerous holidays prevent their being 
overworked, but the pale, spiritless faces, bent 
figures, and misshapen shoulders of the laboring 
women, painfully tell their lack of generous 
d ; et and healthful employments. I never walk 
the streets of Florence without feeling pained 
at the sight of much silent misery that, callous 
as it were to its own wants, passes humbly and 
painfully by, seemingly without pleasure in the 
past or hope for the future. It really appears 
wrong to dress well and w f alk erect and joyful 
in the consciousness of health and the blessings 
of Providence, not to speak of the ostentation, 
of the rich, in contrast with the blight which 
has fallen so heavily upon the lives of so many 
of our fellow-beings, through centuries of op¬ 
pression and miseducation. 

It is difficult to procure reliable statistics in 
Italy, but the few which I feel authorized to 
give, will show not only the extent of poverty, 
but the extent of charity also in this land. In¬ 
deed, so numerous and so richly endowed are 
the “palaces” for the destitute, as the poor 
houses and hospitals may truly be called, that, 
in view of the general beggaiy and destitution, 
we can not come to other conclusion than that 
they overdo their own charitable design. Too 
much assistance has made the population lazy 
and improvident. They rely more upon public 
charity than private enterprise. Consequently 
reform must commence with them. 

In 1798 there were thirty thousand poor, or 
one-fifth of the population of Rome, upon the 
lists of the curates of the several parishes. 
Under the administration of the French up to 
1814, the proportion had been diminished to 
one-ninth. Since that period it has been on 
the increase. 

There are in Rome nineteen hospitals for the 
treatment of diseases. One of them, Saint 
Hoch, is for the reception of pregnant women 
who wish to be confined in secret. In eight 
public hospitals the average number of sick 
daily, is about fourteen hundred, who cost nine¬ 
teen cents a day each. For even’ five patients 
there are two assistants or nurses, at the daily 
wages of thirty-three cents each, so that nearly 


one half of the revenues of the hospitals are 
expended on the well, who, of course, are greatly 
interested in multiplying them. 

The hospital of the Holy Ghost receives all 
bastards without question. They cost Rome 
yearly fifty thousand dollars. There are besides 
some fourteen semi-convents, where young girls 
are gratuitously received and educated. They 
never leave these retreats except to many or 
become nuns. If the former, they receive a 
dowry of thirty-five dollars; if the latter, fifty 
dollars, so mucl^ is celibacy in Rome held in 
honor above matrimony. As an anomaly, how¬ 
ever, in this doctrine, there exists at Rome, and 
in Italy generally, dotal institutions, which annu¬ 
ally provide a considerable number of poor girls 
with sufficient dowries to tempt offers of mar¬ 
riage. The lotteiy is also a recognized institu¬ 
tion of the Church, or, more properly speaking, 
of its charity. Benoit XIV. ordered that at 
each drawing five maidens should receive their 
dowries from ns many winning numbers; hence 
the fortunate damsels are known not by their 
Christian names, but ns Miss 79, or Miss 1025, 
as the prize numbers may prove. The hospitals 
succor annually about five thousand poor, at an 
expense of two hundred thousand dollars. 

Th£ Pope has various resources for his public 
and private benevolence. The Apostolic Au- 
mony, provides him with about five hundred 
dollars per month for general benevolence. 
The Dataiy, whence briefs and bulls are issued, 
a sort of ecclesiastical chancellary, which em 
ploys about one thousand persons, and receives 
immense sums from the sale of dispensations, 
indulgences, and the usual paper traffic of Rome, 
produces the Pope about thirty thousand dollars. 
An acquaintance of mine paid to this institution 
two thousand francs for the privilege to many’ 
his deceased wife’s sister. Shops for the sale of 
dispensations from fasting, and all the numer¬ 
ous requirements of the Church of Rome, to 
say nothing of more criminal indulgences, are 
common. The lotteiy produces fifty thousand 
dollurs; the bureau of briefs and other offices 
some six thousand more, so that the Pope, un¬ 
less prodigal, need never be empty-handed. 

Venice, which once counted nine hundred 
rich and noble families, now contains scarcely 
twelve in comfortable circumstances. Some 
thirty others live obscurely in comers or lofts 
of their dilapidated palaces, depending upon 
the scanty rents received from strangers. At 
one period more than two-thirds of its popula¬ 
tion, or seventy thousand souls, required public 
aid. Milan, to the stranger, presents neither 
\>eggnrs or poverty; its aspect is gay and brill¬ 
iant, but this is owing rather to the severe meas¬ 
ures of the Austrian police to prevent mendicity 
than to real prosperity. Its asylums are on 
the same scale of palatial splendor as in other 
parts of Italy. As in Sardinia, the poor arc 
removed from sight, and placed in buildings 
decorated with columns, mosaics, spacious halls 
and courts, rivaling in architecture the stately 
palaces of their rulers; which cold magnificence, 
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associated often with forced labor, they would 
gladly exchange for a gipsy life of privation in 
the open sunshine. Two thousand eight hun¬ 
dred individuals, according to a Milanese writer, 
are daily succoied by the houses of industry 
of St. Vincent and St. Marc alone, at a net 
annual expense of eighty thousand dollars. 
The same establishments at Venice are more 
prosperous, costing the city but about five thou¬ 
sand dollars, and even producing a saving, if 
the cleaning and lighting of the streets, with 
which they are charged, be comprised. 

Mendicity in the beautiful and rich Etruria 
has been very appropriately termed by Doctor 
l’urchetti an 44 unarmed brigandage.” Its inso¬ 
lence and pertinacity, coupled with the healthful 
and robust appearance of the majority who de¬ 
mand, rather than ask alms, have won for it 
this character. Even in Florence, where alone 
it is forbidden by law, it often stalks the streets 
apparently unmolested, though it frequently 
assumes the disguise of traffic to blind the eyes 
of the police. Unlike other parts of Italy, it 
seldom descends to wanton exposure of ulcered 
or crippled limbs, or other disgusting corporeal 
modes of exciting compassion, but boldly says 
it is hungry, and simply exclaims, 44 Give me a 
qnattrino.” Florence and Arezzo alone have 
organized houses of industry for the unoccupied 
poor. Elsewhere they are at the mercy of, or 
prey unmolested upon, individual benevolence. 
All strangers arriving at Leghorn are taxed 
nearly one dollar a head for the poor. But 
their 44 palace” is occupied by Austrian soldiers, 


while in rags and vermin they are allowed to 
infest the streets with more the air of nobles 
than of beggars. Such sights are not grateful to 
the eyes of a court. Consequently when the 
Grand Duke goes to the baths of Lucca or else¬ 
where, the police are active in clearing the roads 
of a class of his subjects which reflect no credit 
on his government. After his departure they 
make up their temporary losses by harassing 
strangers with two-fold energy. In the capital, 
however, the severity of the law’, which inflicts 
imprisonment or fines for the first offenses, and 
perpetual imprisonment with forced labor for 
renewed transgressions, senes in some degree 
to abate the nuisance. ^ 

Formerly there were three hundred churches 
and convents in the little city of Florence, own¬ 
ing the larger part of its real estate. Thanks 
to the enlightened Ferdinand and the French, 
the greater part of these abodes of idleness were 
suppressed. Even now’, however, the Church 
owns a large proportion of the city. The 
numerous heraldic devices of the lamb and 
cross, to be seen on so many of the houses and 
palaces of the city, indicate the wealth of the 
cathedral alone. At present there are seven¬ 
teen convents of men and fourteen of females, 
besides seven houses of refuge for young girls 
under the charge of nuns. Of hospitals of nil 
kinds there are eight or ten; that of Santa 
Maria Nuova, founded in 1287, being one of 
the finest and best organized in Europe, and 
succoring annually more than three thousand 
sick of both sexes. 
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In this hospital is to be seen the museum of 
the late Professor Segato, who discovered the 
process of petrifying animal substances, so that 
while they retained their natural colors and 
shapes, they became as hard as stone. The 
Church, as usual, interferred with his art, on the 
ground that it was contrary to the scriptural 
doctrine of into dust shalt thou return.” Con¬ 
sequently, unable to prosecute the discoveries 
further, he soon after died, leaving to the world 
this unique museum as the evidence of his suc¬ 
cess, and to tantalize science with regrets for the 
lost secret. 

It comprises every portion of the human body 
transformed to stone, destined to endure as long 
as the world itself, if not ground to pieces by 
violence. There are two tables, one finished and 
polished, the other incomplete, made of mosaics, 
formed by sections of human bones, brain, lungs, 
blood-vessels, intestines, and muscles, as firm as 
marble, showing the internal structure of each, 
but resembling colored stones. Without an ex¬ 
planation every visitor would presume them to 
have come from some stone mosaic man u factor}', 
for they are symmetrically arranged in squares, 
with the great variety of colors nicely graduated. 
Different portions of the human body, showing 
the internal anatomy, are so perfectly petrified 
as to form perfect objects of study for the medi¬ 
cal student. Even morbid anatomy was sub¬ 
jected with entire success to this process. An¬ 
imals of all kinds, reptiles, chickens, in and out 
of the egg—in short, nothing that had warm 
blood was capable of resisting his petrifying 
touch. The beauty of his art was that it pre¬ 
served the life-like appearance and color of the 
animal,; hence, for anatomical and natural his- 
toi*y museums, his discovery was invaluable. 
The student had before him the real object of 
his study, perfect as in life, without any of the in¬ 
conveniences and imperfections attending wax¬ 
en representations and stuffed, or spirit-pre¬ 
served, specimens. The Roman Church, above 
all others, 'did wrong to discourage the art. 
Next to medical colleges it is the largest dealer 
in dead men’s bones. What an improvement 
it would have been, instead of exhibiting a 
knee-pan in a vial, or a dried skull in a gold 
case, to have held up for adoration .an entire 
saint as fresh as in life. All skepticism in relics 
would then disappear, for however easy it may 
be to substitute one bone for another, there 
could be no possibility of destroying personal 
identity. The stone saint would be the actual 
image of the live saint; no daguerreotype could 
be half so exact; and when not in use, could be 
quietly laid by on the shelf, as is frequently 
done in life. 

What a gallery of great men might not be 
bodily perj>etuated to the world by this art. 
Who would not now like to see the real Homer, 
Socrates, or Cfesar, not in cold marble, but look¬ 
ing as if they merely slept, their actual flesh and 
blood stiff and erect before us ? The sculptor 
would have abandoned his art in despair. I 
can not say that I should look complacently on j 


the process as applied to one’s own family. 
Perhaps the relations of Homer, Socrates, and 
Csesar would have had similar objections, and 
so we should have preferred the funeral pile to 
the adamantine embalmment. There is, however, 
in this museum the head of a young girl, with 
long flaxen hair of remarkable beauty, as soft 
and tresslike as in life. Belonging to this head 
is a virgin bosom, snow-w'hite, and of a perfec¬ 
tion of form that nature seldonTeqnals, and art 
never surpasses. Power’s Greek Slave, or the 
Venus de Medici, could exchange busts with 
this maiden without loss; so exquisite are its 
proportions, and so pure its outlines. Here, 
then, exists a figure which women will envy, 
and men admire through all time, as cold and 
hard as flint, yet warming the feelings with love 
and pity for the fate of one so young and beauti¬ 
ful. All that is known of her is that she was 
found dead with others under the roof of a 
church that fell in, and Segato possessed him¬ 
self of her corpse. 

Hospitals for foundlings appear to be a pecul¬ 
iar charity of Roman Catholic countries. They 
indicate both great distress and a low scale of 
morality. Increasing as they must, from the 
facilities they afford to illegitimacy and concu¬ 
binage, evils scarcely less than those w hich they 
seek to remedy, Protestants should be cautious 
in imitating them. Indeed, in countries of their 
origin they are defended only as a choice be¬ 
tween the infanticide and abandonment, which 
it is their peculiar province to prevent and re¬ 
lieve. Both legitimate and illegitimate infants 
find a home in these asylums to the number of 
several thousands annually. When of sufficient 
age they are placed in the families of the peas¬ 
ants, who receive a trifling sum for their main¬ 
tenance, w hich ceases when the children are able 
to earn something for themselves. If the girls 
many, they are entitled to a dowry of about 
thirty dollnrs, but after they have left the hos¬ 
pital and are at service, they frequently con¬ 
tinue to obtain this sum without the necessaiy 
condition, through others to whom they furnish 
their papers for that purpose. In 1825 there 
were 10,194 infants received into the several 
foundling hospitals of Tuscany. The number 
increased to 12,494 in 1834, owing, in part, to 
the increase of population. In 1841 the family 
of the Royal Hospital of Innocents of Florence 
alone, pumbered 7511, a large number of whom 
are legitimate children abandoned from cause 
of poverty by their parents. They can, how¬ 
ever, at any time reclaim them by reimbursing 
the hospital for the expenses incurred. A con¬ 
siderable number, one in sixteen, are thus with¬ 
drawn, but with all the care and kindness be¬ 
stowed upon those who remain, their lot is a hard 
one. I had a domestic once who knew nothing 
more of her childhood than that she was found 
in the streets and placed in one of these hos¬ 
pitals, where, after receiving the usual fare and 
education for a certain number of years, she 
was sent out into the world to gain her own 
subsistence. She knew ncithet parent nor rel- 
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•tire—in fact, was perfectly alone, united to so¬ 
ciety only by the indissoluble chain of servitude; 
for what hope has one of these public orphans 
to contract ties of family when even noble born 
maidens without dowries are compelled to pine 
in solitude, or seek religious consolation in 
eloisters. She was humble and grateful, but 
sad; feeling her forlorn situation, ag¬ 

gravated as it was by a pulmonary complaint, 
which threatened soon to terminate her sorrows 
in life, and unite her with Lazarus in Abraham’s 
bosom. I know not who are most to be pitied; 
the parent driven by shame or poverty to vio¬ 
late the purest instincts of human nature; or 
their offspring, fatherless and motherless, know¬ 
ing no kin, nursed during infancy by hirelings, 
or else confined within the walls of a charitable 
institution, deprived of the sacred joys of a 
home, until bone and muscle are sufficiently 
grown for them to take their places as “ the 
drawers of water and hewers of stone ” for their , 
more fortunate brethren. Vice brings with it 
another punishment. Whoever has noticed 
these orphans will have perceived that they ap¬ 
pear like an inferior race of humanity, com¬ 
pared with the civilized European type. Their 
faces and forms seem as if run in one mould, 
with dull, unintellectual, almost imbecile expres¬ 
sions, and short stubby figures, like those of well- 
fed swine. After looking at these children I 
ceased to wonder at the stunted, haggard, life¬ 
less population so often seen in the streets. 

Naples, in its “ Albergo dei Poveri,” possesses 
one of the most sumptuous poor-houses in exist¬ 
ence; one immense establishment, accommodat¬ 
ing upward of three thousand paupers of both 
sexes, in which there are not only workshops 
for the fabrication of silks, cottons, laces, the 
cutting of coral, and other trades, but also 
schools of music, design, arithmetic, and other 
branches of knowledge, besides a printing-office, 
type-foundry, and other arts, so as to afford suit¬ 
able employments and instruction for all capac¬ 
ities. Notwithstanding this model establish¬ 
ment and numerous others, whose annual rev¬ 
enues amount to nearly two millions and five 
hundred thousand dollars, Naples is infested 
with an idle, begging population, to reform 
which, would require all the energy of well- 
directed, liberal institutions, or else a severity 
which even its heartless despotism dare not 
exercise. 

There is an important distinction between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant benevolence in 
modes of action. Both are comprehensive, self- 
denying, laborious, and unwearied. The for¬ 
mer, however, partakes of the parade and osten¬ 
tation of the Church, which controls and directs 
its operations. It delights in uniforms, chantings, 
torch-lights, and masquerading. When it visits 
the sick or buries the dead, it puts on its robes 
of office. W r ith all its apparent humility, it 
blazons forth its good deeds to the worM by a 
state and trappings that announce its errand, 
and proclaim its subserviency to the Iloly See. 
To relieve is the secondary, to pn^elyfe is the 


primary object of its creed. Its various associ¬ 
ations form the militia of popery, and, owing to 
their real virtues, they are the most successful of 
its soldiers in extending its conquests. No one 
can meet the Roman “ Brethren of the Dead,” 
whose office is to bury the deserted victims of 
contagion, see the mournful costume of the 
Florentine “Brethren of Pity” in their more 
comprehensive errands of mercy, or watch the 
noiseless steps of the French “ Sisters of Char- 
ity,” as they glide, like ministering angels, to the 
hearthstones of poverty or the bedsides of the 
sick and dying, without feeling his heart respond 
to the sublime doctrine of the universal brother¬ 
hood of man, and involuntarily reverencing that 
form of Christianity which thus manifests its 
benevolence to the world. But is there not 
more real sublimity in the silent, humble walk 
of Protestant benevolence—the doing good in 
secret—than in all the mighty machinery of 
Rome ? The one takes hold of the sentiment, 
and exalts the imagination; it proclaims its 
work and demands its tribute. The other also 
has in its ranks Sisters of Charity and Brethren 
of Mercy as devoted and unwearied as any in 
the ranks of Rome. But they go forth on their 
daily rounds of Christian love unheralded by 
chants, and undisguised in the robes of state; 
less known to the public than if, in their spirit¬ 
ual pride, they doffed their usual habiliments to 
bury themselves and their good works in those 
lugubrious costumes with which Romanism con¬ 
ceals all but the eyes, for fear that the right hand 
shall know what the left doeth, while at the same 
time they bid the world to do them reverence. 

Protestantism washes no pilgrims’ feet, and 
feeds no paupers in the pride of charity amidst the 
splendors of a dominant hierarchy. It makes no 
theatrical exhibition of its benevolence, though 
its English form delights too much in good din¬ 
ners. Its benevolence flows not at the com¬ 
mand of a human “ Holy Father,” directed 1 by 
one fallible will toward one infallible purpose; 
but is the offspring of individual hearts, con¬ 
centrated by love, for the simple purpose of vis¬ 
iting “the widows and fatherless in their afflic¬ 
tion.” 

Men see not the Protestant Brethren of Mercy 
as they pass by, for they are like other men; 
neither do women kneel on stony pavements 
when the Protestant clergyman carries hope to 
the dying, for his presence is not pompously an¬ 
nounced by a long train of priestlings in gaudy 
robes, with the tinkling of bells, and the armed 
soldiers, who guard the Roman minister as he 
bears the body and blood of the Prince of Peace 
on his way to absolve dying sinners; nor do our 
Sisters of Charity wear other garb than that in 
which they so faithfully perform their duties as 
Christian mothers. 

Protestant benevolence appeals directly to 
“ Our Father in Heaven” to sustain and direct 
its energies; it acknowledges its accountability 
to the public, from which it derives its material 
aid : and in all points it seeks to dispense its 
bounties ns Providence extends its blessings, 
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silently and effectively, to all who hunger and 
thirst. Both are the children of Christianity. 
Which does it most honor, and partakes largest 
of its spirit, the records of eternity alone may 
decide. Would that, while both remain on earth, 
their rivalry were solely in provoking each other 
to good deeds! 

Roman Catholic cities, in their primary as* 
pect, present a higher appearance of public mo¬ 
rality than Protestant capitals. But few public 
women are met in their streets; drunkenness 
seems rare; and there is a general quiet and 
lethargy, the exact reverse of the bustle and en¬ 
terprise of those towns that acknowledge Prot¬ 
estantism. Nowhere is this parallel more strik¬ 
ingly shown than between Geneva and Lucerne, 
Florence and New York, or Rome and London. 
This external morality is readily explained. 

While the grosser forms of prostitution are 
not so openly exhibited in Papal cities as in 
Protestant, the distinction between virtue and 
vice is much less rigorously drawn. The Ro¬ 
man clergy are able to repress it outwardly, but 
it extends inwardly. Society in general is cor¬ 
rupt, while the streets are comparatively pure. 
The forced celibacy of the priesthood ever has 
produced, and will continue to, while it exists, 
a vast amount of hidden concubinage. The re¬ 
ligious restraints and expenses of marriage pro¬ 
duce more that is open, while the general laxity 
of public opinion tolerates corrupt unions that 
in England and the United States would bring 
upon the offenders the penalties of law and ex¬ 
pulsion from society. Possibly there are fewer 


public prostitutes in strictly Roman Catholic 
towns than in Protestant, but as an offset, the 
morals of their women are looser, and afford 
wider scope for intrigue, so that licentiousness is 
not concentrated, as in general with us, to a class 
of degraded females, and reduced to the baser 
condition of traffic. Our streets too are freed 
from a nuisance which no traveler escapes from 
in Italy. Pimps dog his steps every where, and • 
though he may escape the sight of loose women, 
he is constantly haunted by the obscene impor¬ 
tunities of their beastly male agents. 

Intoxication is rarer, because strong liquors 
are not so available. There is, however, more 
general drinking, and perhaps, in the mass, more 
aggregate vice and misery from this cause than 
in America. In Italy all drink; teetotalism is 
unknown. If w'e possess a confirmed race of 
drunkards, they do not understand the principle 
of temperance; so that while they fail to show 
as many repulsive specimens of this vice as we, 
they exhibit more general misery and degrada¬ 
tion. 

The average morality of the Italian races, in 
ether respects, I consider as beneath the Amer¬ 
ican. Why is it that the lower story of every 
house and palace is fortified by iron gratings 
and massive doors, so as to resemble more a 
prison than private dwellings, if it be not from 
the general sense of insecurity to property? 
Petty dishonesty, pilferings > and what may be 
comprehended under the general term of knav¬ 
ery, extend to degrees of society whose social 
position would apparently place them above all 
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risk of taint. The servility which panders to 
vice and clutches at gain, through ignominy or 
disregard of self-respect, id painfully apparent. 
Female servants kiss the hands of their masters, 
% and obsequiousness is the chief recommendation 
in domestics. There is much kindly feeling in 
the relation of servant and master in Italy, it is 
trne, to the credit of both parties; but the gulf 
between the two is an impassable one—its 
boundaries are those of perpetual caste. 

Italians are not educated up to the Protestant 
standard of truth and honor . As beggary with 
the lower classes carries with it no shame, so 
falsehood among the higher would not be deem¬ 
ed a vice. The multiplicity of newspapers in the 
United States prevents any crime from being 
long hid. Every thing which in any way inter¬ 
ests the public is spread before it, from one ex¬ 
tremity of the Union to the other, with the 
rapidity of thought. In consequence, all our 
evil deeds are dragged to light, and every day 
develops, as it were, some new crime. At the 
firet glance it would appear as if we were a pe¬ 
culiarly criminal race, but when wo consider that 
the newspapers reflect as a looking-glass the 
moral condition of a population of twenty-five 
millions, our surprise is rather at the paucity 
than the extent of crime. Italy presents nothing 
of the kind. Its population is not one of read¬ 
ers. Journals are small, scarce, and restricted 
to only what jealous governments permit to be 
known. They are but an indifferent clow to the 
moral condition of Italians. Crimes may be 
common or rare, and nothing be heard of them 
away from their immediate circle. Still, I do 
not believe that the Italians are given to the 
cold-blooded atrocities which figure not unfre- 
quently in the criminal calendars of England 
and America. At all events we rarely hear of 
coolly-planned murders for the sake of booty; 
and yet brigands and assassinations figure large¬ 
ly in Italian tales. The Italian kills in warm 
blood, or in his profession of a “bravo.” He 
uses his knife, particularly the Roman, as an 
Anglo-Saxon does his fists. It is his national 
weapon, and the idea of courage is particularly 
connected with a prompt thrust in revenge of real 
or fancied wrong. The Italian is like the Indian 
if respect to his mode of retribution. He seeks 
it in the way in which he himself is safest; and 
what northern minds would consider as base and 
cowardly, he considers as courageous and justi¬ 
fiable. All who have read the appeals of Maz- 
zini to his countrymen will not fail to perceive 
that he relies chiefly on treachery and assassin¬ 
ation—a wholesale repetition of the Sicilian ves¬ 
pers—to bring about a revolution. The criminal 
statistics of Rome would show that he does not 
appeal to their skill in the use of their national 
w eapon without reason. 

During the last century, the average of mur¬ 
ders in Rome, with a population of one hundred 
and fifty thousand souls, was five or six a day, 
and on one occasion fourteen. While occupied 
by the French, there were in a single day one 
hundred and twenty assassinations. And as 


late as 1828 they averaged one doily. A chapel 
of the Madonna in the church of the Augustins 
is hung about with knives, dirks, and other mur¬ 
derous instruments, suspended there by their 
owners, at the order of their confessor, as a 
condition of absolution and evidence of pardon 
of their crimes. 

The streets of Rome are not safe at the later 
hours of night, even now, for any one w'ho has 
aught about him to tempt the cupidity of its 
highwaymen. Roman friends of mine are ac¬ 
customed to place their watches in their boots 
when out late at night. Eveiy housekeeper will 
tell you the risks they run in not keeping the 
strictest watch over their premises; and any 
one’s experience in visiting Italian families w ill 
convince them that they have more confidence 
in their portcullis doors and massive gratings 
than in either the honesty of their countrymen 
or the guardianship of the police. It is custom- 
aiy, when a visitor calls, to reconnoitre, either 
through a loop-hole or an upper window, so as 
to ascertain his quality and business before with¬ 
drawing the bolt. Fear and suspicion are man¬ 
ifested to great extent in the domestic arrange¬ 
ments of Italians, and with reason, for in no 
country is there more sympathy felt for the bandit. 
As he protects the poor, he is considered more 
as their champion than a criminal. The ranks 
of highwaymen are often recruited from the dis¬ 
affected toward the government, whose oppres¬ 
sions force them, as it were, into open hostility. 
Hence they partake in part of the character of 
patriots; and, even with the aid of French and 
Austrian troops, Italy finds it no easy task to 
keep her. roads and cities safe for the traveler. 
Judge, then, what would be the condition of the 
country were its five hundred thousand bayonets 
reduced to the number that compose the army 
of the United States! 

The chiefs of the Roman brigands, from their 
audacity and extent of their crimes, have railked 
with the vulgar as heroes. The Roman govern¬ 
ment, unable to cope with them, has, after the*' 
had glutted themselves with plunder, pardoned 
and pensioned them to keep the peace. 

One of the most noted was Gosparone, who 
began his career by killing his confessor for re¬ 
fusing to absolve him for a robbery. Yet so 
scrupulous was he in the performance of those 
religious rites that ignorant Romanism substi¬ 
tutes for spiritual worship, that he acquired with 
the country people a reputation for sanctity; par¬ 
ticularly for his devotion to Saint Anthony, and 
his careful abstinence from murders on Sundays 
and Church festivals. 

Another, Gobertino by name, killed, during 
his career, with his own handy nine hundred and 
sixty-four adults and six infants; regretting only 
on his death-bed that he had not been able to 
make up the number to a thousand. Aronzo 
Albagna massacred his entire family, including 
his father, mother, two brothers, and sister. 
America and England may contain criminals 
capable of rivaling these exploits; but it is cer¬ 
tain that the opportunity never would be allowed 
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them. It is rare in either country that a villain 
gets beyond his first great crime. 

My object in presenting this unfavorable sum¬ 
mary of Italian character is to show to what ex¬ 
tent, in comparison with Protestantism, I con¬ 
sider Romanism to be responsible for it, both 
for what it has actually done and what it has 
failed to do. If such are the results where Ro¬ 
manism is supreme, are not other nations in 
which it seeks to find sway warranted in view¬ 
ing it, both in a political and moral sense, with 
a jealous eye? If there be in the institutions 
of Protestant countries any superiority over those 
of Roman Catholic, it is owing to the purer faith, 
greater knowledge, and more elevated view of 
human rights which they have developed. Prot¬ 
estantism is progressive. It looks both to the 
temporal and eternal welfare of the individual. 
What it claims for itself it allows to others, ask¬ 
ing deference only to civil law, while creeds are 
left intact. It seeks to convert the understand¬ 
ing, and not to terrify the nerves and lull them 
into a false repose. 

Romanism, on the contrary, is the opposite 
of all this. She forbids liberty of speech and 
freedom of the press. She refuses the appeal 
to the Bible. Intolerance is her constant prin¬ 
ciple. By one weapon or another, by being all 
things to all men, by persuasion when possible, 
by force when she has the power, she seeks to 
bind all nations to her spiritual despotism. Ro¬ 
manism and republicanism are antagonistic pow¬ 
ers. When together, one or the other must suc¬ 
cumb. In the United States, thus far, Protcst- 
aml-in lms ’•»c«led in extracting the sting 


from her enemy. There are only two powers 
equal to cope with her. Democracy, on the 
one hand, strong in its own rights, and enlight¬ 
ened as to its true mission to elevate mankind 
by the gradual spread of liberty sanctified by 
religion and knowledge; on the other, a despot¬ 
ism capable of controlling elements as powerful 
as its own. In England and America it is kept 
within restricted limits by the superior power 
of an enlightened public opinion. In France 
it has again become restless and aggressive; 
not content with equality, it seeks supremacy. 
Whether the infidelity of France will be able to 
retain the toleration it has permitted to all sects 
in the contest with the subtleties and fanaticism 
of popery, remains to be .seen. The policy for 
Romanism is to demand for itself all that it re¬ 
fuses to another—the golden rule has no place 
in its creed. Protestantism asks nothing more 
than that all sects should be placed on an equal 
basis, and left to find their way to the hearts 
of men through the paths of knowledge and 
truth. In doing this, she disarms herself of 
weapons that Romanism unscrupulously uses to 
her injury. They do not meet on equal terms 
except on Protestant grounds. When the Pope 
rules, the tongue is tied and the limbs fettered 
if they do not acknowledge his supremacy. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the attacks of popery 
are confined to Protestant countries. Her power 
has been checked repeatedly by Catholic princes, 
and equally against them she wages endless war 
on ever)' point that crosses her selfish interests. 
Venice was free and powerful while *he was 
tolerant, and imrninprnmi'dng to the deniaii'l* 
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of Rome; Florence populous and prosperous un¬ 
til her rulers became priests and her interests 
confided to Rome. All free communities that 
have trusted to her for salvation have fallen by 
her arts. There is no hope for Italy while pop¬ 
ery exists as a dominant creed. It opposes an 
insurmountable barrier to freedom and knowl¬ 
edge. None are more painfully convinced of 
this than enlightened Italians themselves. Pied¬ 
mont is now a rising state, but every step of her 
progress is one of contest with the Pope. In 
Spain, popery refuses a Christian burial to a 
Protestant. In Germany and France she calls 
marriages concubinage when not sanctified be¬ 
fore her altars with gifts to her priests. But I 
have already pursued this topic sufficiently far 
to bear my witness against the giant cause of 
the darkness and ignorance that overspreads so 
large a portion of our globe. 

One topic which enlists the sympathies of 
liberty every where still remains. Will Italy 
ever become a united, free country, or must she 
ever remain, in the words of Mctternich, merely 
a geographical idea ? Nature evidently intended 
her for a unity. This, however, has never been 
accomplished. Rome founded her power over 
isolated cities and kingdoms; she melted them 
in the crucible of her power, hilt did not cast 
them out a united state. Romans, not Italians, 
ruled the world. When Rome fell, Italy resumed 
her previous condition of rival communities en¬ 
gaged in ceaseless contests. Commerce and 
war developed wealth and energy. Italy be¬ 
came great from the genius and arts of her 
hostile 00 ns. She contained within herself all 
the elements of the first power on earth but 
union. Her commercial cities were each worth 
the ransom of kingdoms. They conquered ter¬ 
ritories and spread their power abroad, while 
neglecting to insure it at home. All paid hom¬ 
age to Romo as their spiritual head. Then was 
the time for a patriot Pope to have healed their 
dissensions and united them as one people. But 
no! The Popes were alive only to the exten- ! 
•ion of their own petty temporal sovereignties. 
They esteemed it a higher honor to rule over a 
few cities, wasted with fire and sword at their 
command, than to be the saviours of Italy. To 
this end they sowed fresh dissensions; they re¬ 
peatedly leagued with transalpine enemies ; they 
exterminated liberty; and finally became the 
chief among the many sad causes which have 
Contributed to make Italy what we now' find her 
—the mere foot-ball of European policy. 

Besides popery, Italy is held down by two-fold 
bonds. First, the policy of France and Austria 
i s to prevent a rival power, such os she w'ould 
be if free and united, from holding a rank on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Secondly, and 
by far the greater obstacle, is the spirit of dis¬ 
union among her own sons. So long have they 
been accustomed to look upon cities as countries, 
that each citizen considers his neighbor of an¬ 
other city as a stranger—their country is em¬ 
braced within the limits of their city w alls. The 
bitter recollections of former feuds and rivalries 
You X.—No. 67 .—Y # 


are still active. Venice hates Milan—Leghorn, 
Florence—Pisa, both; in short, the nearer are 
towns the more cordial is the hatred that exists 
between them. Patriotism is purely local. Dur¬ 
ing 1848, the Livomese wished to plunder Flor¬ 
ence, and would have preferred turning their 
arms against their countrymen rather than 
against their common enemy. The little, pov¬ 
erty-struck Lucca, now merged into Tuscany, 
mourns its court, and resents as an injury its 
absorption into a greater and more powerful 
state. The feeling between the numerous states 
into which Italy is divided, is far more cordial 
than between the cities of each state. Genoa 
is restless under the sway of Piedmont, and ex¬ 
alts in her imagination the departed glories of 
the Ligurian Republic. Venice dreams still of 
her old doges, and the power and commerce 
that have forever forsaken her wave-washed pal¬ 
aces. The peasantry of Lombardy prefer Aus¬ 
trian rule to Italian, and fired upon the patriots 
in 1848 who marched to their relief. Those 
of Tuscany cling likewise to their bondage. 
They say, we would rather have one “ padrone" 
than many. The Grand Duke has a right to be 
our master, because his fumily have always ruled 
us; so wo had rather have him than new' mas¬ 
ters. The unlettered Italian mind has no con¬ 
ception of liberty. It is a condition it never 
dreamed of. Despotism may be created in an 
hour, but republicanism is of slow growth. Those 
who hope to regenerate Italy in an hour, are 
putting faith in dreams. 

Is there then no hope of Italy ? Many shrewd 
observers say no. I differ from them. True, I 
believe that the vices of Italy are as great as I 
have represented them to be. But there is also, 
in her varied population, os much innate talent, 
genius, and natural goodness of heart as exists 
in any country. Romanism has wilted all that 
it has touched, but the germ still exists. Re¬ 
move the causes, and the evils will disappear. In 
the simple-hearted inhabitants that people her 
mountain valleys she has resources of mind and 
soul that need but the talisman of cultivation to 
flood with new life her cities and her fields. Her 
towns still shelter learning, science, and virtue. 
Her industry is indeed crushed, and her com¬ 
merce annihilated ; but the same race that once 
won the markets of the world still exists, emu¬ 
lous of the fame of their fathers. New Savon¬ 
arola*, Michael Angelos, and Rienzis w ill arise. 
The race of great hearts and lofty minds is not 
extinct. We say that nations die out. Is it so? 
A name may die out, but humanity never. It 
is a common saying that the races of Europe are 
in their decline, as if races of human beings, by 
a physical law, arose to a certain climax and 
then degenerated to mere brutes again. If this 
theory were true, what creates the greatness of 
the United States, for Americans are but trans¬ 
planted Europeans? In America the citizen 
creates the government, in Europe the govern¬ 
ment creates the subject. This simple fact ex¬ 
plains the gulf between them. The European 
thrives just in proportion as his government per- 
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mits. The Italians are but what their ralen 
hare made them. Change their rulers, and 
there is hope. Unfetter the mind, and it will 
develop new channels of thought and enter¬ 
prise. Mental stagnation was never intended by 
Providence as the condition of beings created in 
his own image. I will not theorize as to the im¬ 
mediate agencies by which Italy can be united 
and regenerated, for that concerns more partic¬ 
ularly her own sons; but that she can be, and 
through her own instrumentality, aided by the 
sympathy and experience of other nations who 
have passed through their agony of travail, I 
both firmly believe and devoutly hope. 

GLANCES AT OUR MORAL AND SO¬ 
CIAL STATISTICS. 
ROFESSOR DE BOW, Superintendent of 
the United States' Census, has just issued a 
new and most interesting volume of statistics. 
Last January, the House of Representatives or¬ 
dered a compendium of the Seventh Census, 
embracing many details that had not hitherto 
appeared, to be printed for its use. The present 
work has been prepared in answer to that reso¬ 
lution. Its collection of information and facts 
» exceedingly valuable. Immense labor and 
research have been bestowed upon it, and no 
possible pains have been spared, by the study 
of collateral sources of knowledge, and the em¬ 
ployment of every incidental aid, to make it a 
complete and reliable American Encyclopaedia. 

Viewed altogether—in its relation to statist¬ 
ical science, in its bearing upon the policy of 
the country, in its suggestiveness to the political 
inquirer, the social reformer, the intelligent mo¬ 
ralist, and the cultivated Christian—it is not too 
much to say that it is one of the most attractive 
and important books ever presented to the Amer¬ 
ican public. It may be termed a hand-book 
for the Republic—a condensed but explicit man¬ 
ual of progress and position—a broad outlining 
of what we are, where we are, and whither we 
are tending. 

A census is not a mere enumeration of the 
people. It is not simply a series of figures, nor 
a tabular statement, in stiff and forbidding form, 
of sexes, births, ages, dwellings, industry, and 
similar topics; nor is it only a diagram, indica¬ 
ting by lines how our population has disposed 
of itself, and in what physical relations it stands. 
All this it is and much more. Whoever takes 
a comprehensive view of it can not fail to per¬ 
ceive that, beneath this arithmetical exterior, 
there are found the great cardinal facts of our 
real life. The register of the past, the prophecy 
of the future, are here. If read rightly, we can 
•ee therein an ample commentary on the prin¬ 
ciples of American Liberty and the precepts of 
American Law. The heart of our country, so 
far as mortal eye can penetrate it, cau thus be 
searched, and we can ascertain, at least with a 
high degree of probability, the point we have 
reached in the scale of humanity. 

On these accounts we welcome this volume. 
Congress has done a good service to the coun¬ 


try in ordering one hundred thousand copies of 
it, and we can but hope that it will be judicious¬ 
ly circulated. We have been permitted to ex¬ 
amine the work in advance of its appearance, 
and to lay before our readers a selection from 
some of its statistics: 

ABEA OP THE UNITED STATES. 

The superficial area amounts to 2,963,666 
square miles. Our original territory was 820,680 
square miles, and hence ,our increase has been 
over three-fold. If we compare the soil of the 
United States in 1783 with its size in 1854, it is 
not the mere fact of geographical extension that 
strikes us so much as the value of the additions 
themselves. It has not been our policy to ac¬ 
quire remote colonies, or establish distant out¬ 
posts, but to enlarge our immediate territory. 
Whatever we have gained has become a part of 
our national home. It has been made subser¬ 
vient to our wealth and power as well as to our 
dominion; and if we now reach from the Island 
of Brazos, in the Gulf of Mexico, to the Straits 
of Fuca, in the Northern Pacific, and from the 
Aroostook Valley to the Bay of San Diego, the 
whole of this vast surface—three times as large 
as France, Britain, Austria, Prussia, Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark put to¬ 
gether—is either directly or prospectively trib- 
utary to our strength and advancement. The 
territorial growth has resulted from the pur¬ 
chase of Louisiana and Florida, the admis¬ 
sion of Texas, and the Oregon and Mexican 
treaties. 

At the present time, the States and the Ter¬ 
ritories have about an equal area. In th^former, 
we have 1,464,105 square miles against l,472,0$g 
in the latter. There are, east of the Mississip¬ 
pi, 865,576 square miles; west, 2,070,590; in¬ 
termediate between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains, 1,200,381; west of the Rocky 
Mountains, 870,209. Slaveholding States and 
District of Columbia have 851,508 square miles; 
Non-slaveholding, 612,597. 

If the reader will turn to the accompanying 
map, he will see the minor divisions of the coun¬ 
try depicted. Their relative size is finely pre¬ 
sented. One-fourth of the total area belongs 
to the Pacific slope; one-sixth to the Atlantic 
proper; one twenty-sixth ta the Lakes; otib 
ninth to the Gulf. If the Lake and Gulf re¬ 
gions be included in the Atlantic section, it will 
make it one third. More than one half ia 
embraced in the Middle region, and over two- 
fifths are drained by the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 0 

Let us stand in the southern part of Illinois 
and survey the scene. Far away to the north¬ 
east the Ohio river cxtend^Ane thousand miles, 
its branches entering into the interior of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and receivw 
ing their products for distant transportation. 
Along the north a shore-line of lakes stretches 
for more than thirty-five hundred milqa; to¬ 
ward the west, the Missouri reaches three thou¬ 
sand miles; while, north and south, Jh6 Mis¬ 
sissippi measures the length of our ppesessions. 
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Looking toward the Atlantic, we see a range of 
mountains rich in every variety of minerals. 
Ages since, the deep beds of their wealth were 
formed by the mighty agencies of nature. Sun¬ 
shine, that left the parent orb centuries ago, is 
imprisoned in their dark recesses; and there, too, 
is the wondrous working of the earth's great 
furnace; and there, the monuments of ancient 
upheaval efforts by which the treasures of the 
globe were brought within the grasp of man. 
See the gigantic basin, with its sides sweeping 
from mountains that are sufficiently wide apart 
to shelter three hundred millions of people; the 
stupendous provisions for convenience and com¬ 
fort ; the inexhaustible materials for the noblest 
forms of civilization and the fullest security of 
empire. What a prophecy has the past record¬ 
ed here! Geology explains its strata, and Nat¬ 
ural History its records; but what are they in 
comparison with those perfected uses to which 
the future will reduce them in the service of 
our race! It is not what the globe is, but what 
man will make it, in executing the decrees of 
Providence, that its true grandeur lies. 

No sooner had our'Independence been won 
than a new era of extension and occupancy com¬ 
menced. A procession began to move w*est- 
wardly—small at first, but swelling in succeed¬ 
ing years, until it seems as if the magnificent 
crusade of peace were to be enacted here. The 
movement has been easy, natural, and safe. No 
shock has been given to the States or to the 
country. The early disposition of emigrants 
was to adhere to their old lines of latitude as 
far as practicable, and thus the practical effect 
was to render the new settlement a continuation 
of the original colonization. Hereditary usages, 
ancestral sentiments, and established habits were 
perpetuated in this way. It was the nation ex¬ 
panding itself. It was the same energy, the 
same lofty attributes of character, the same sin¬ 
cere trust in the guidance of an unseen hand, 
that had signalized the battle-fields of the Revo¬ 
lution. Heroic days were those—days of daunt¬ 
less courage and enduring fortitude. Civiliza¬ 
tion, retiring with a crown of victory from a 
contest with tyranny, transferred the struggle 
to another field. Wildernesses were explored; 
forests leveled; cities founded; rivers convert¬ 
ed into highways of trade, and States erected. 
Above all, the Union has been cemented. If 
the North and the South have extended them¬ 
selves according to the laws of natural direction, 
they have subserved the interests of each other 
and of the whole. Northern capital and South¬ 
ern labor, Northern industry and Southern con¬ 
sumption, have been brought into nearer rela¬ 
tions of mutual profit and assistance. The laws 
of physical geography have .combined with cir¬ 
cumstances to promote growth and strength. 
The constant tendency of our advancing civil¬ 
ization, by consulting the facts of climate and 
social peculiarities, has been favorable not mere¬ 
ly to sectional wealth and power, but yet more 
to the real, vital connection of the parts them¬ 
selves. No surer plan could have been adopted 


to unite the agricultural Northwest with the 
South; to identify Boston and New York with 
Charleston and New Orleans; to make each 
portion of the Union sensitive to the welfare of 
the other, than the one which we have uncon¬ 
sciously worked out in the progress of our na¬ 
tional history. The colonization of the Valley 
of the Mississippi may, therefore, be said to 
have done more to break up any tendencies to¬ 
ward insulation, and to cement our bonds of 
fraternal sympathy, than all other physical causes 
put together. 

It has had another effect. The increase of 
our territory, followed by the organization of 
new States, has illustrated the beauty and wis¬ 
dom of a simple, limited Federal Government 
If the prerogatives of the Federal Government 
had been more numerous, if its authority had 
been spread over every local affair, it is impos¬ 
sible for us to conceive how it could have sus¬ 
tained itself with such a surface. Its duties 
complicated, its offices intertwined with every 
thing, its immediate representatives multiplied 
into a host of dependents, no one can see in 
what way its existence could have been con¬ 
tinued. But organized as it is, the length and 
breadth of its dominion interposes no impedi¬ 
ment in its path. Each State, vested with the 
sovereignty necessary for its own control, train¬ 
ing its citizens to the virtuous, intelligent exer¬ 
cise of freedom, and managing its own separate 
interests to suit its views and circumstances, re¬ 
lieves the central power of all onerous burdens; 
while it, occupying the ground of federal rela¬ 
tions, and administering a general superintend¬ 
ency over the concerns of common welfare, is 
able to fulfill its watchful guardianship in every 
part of its immense empire. Fifty yean since, 
each one of the members of the House of Re¬ 
presentatives numbered a constituency of thirty- 
three thousand, now it is ninety-three thousand 
four hundred and twenty. Thirty-two Senaton 
then represented sixteen States, now sixty-two 
form that branch of our National Legislature. 
In 1820 our Atlantic States sent one hundred 
and ninety-six members to Congress against 
sixty-two from the West; in 1850 the former 
had but one hundred and sixty-seven against 
one hundred and twenty-nine from the latter. 
Amid these changes the varied wants of the 
country have been met, and the public good 
consulted. New States have vied with the old 
thirteen in loyalty to the Constitution of the 
land. Looking at the vast additions to our ter- 
ritoiy, the multiplication of States, the birth of 
new centres of trade and influence, the variety 
of claims to be regarded and interests to be pre¬ 
served, and then, contemplating the fact that 
the same Constitution which was provided for 
the welfare of three millions of people, now pro¬ 
tects the rights and upholds the honor of twenty- 
five millions—its essential principles unchanged, 
and its authority still supreme—who can fail to 
see that it presents the most remarkable instance 
known to histoiy, of a sagacity that read the 
future—of fruitful intellects that had garnered 
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wisdom for coming ages—of true and noble 
hearts, that felt the prophetic throbbings of hu¬ 
manity in their burning pulses—of a guiding 
will and a sustaining hand, higher and purer 
than the world can give ? 

• GROWTH OP STATES. 

The least growth in ten years belongs to Ver¬ 
mont, her gain having been but 7.59 per cent.; 
the greatest to Wisconsin, her increase having 
amounted to 886.88. The smallest rate of 
growth within the last sixty years is that of 
Delaware (54.89), while the largest is Tennes¬ 
see (2701.58). The ratio of increase of the 
81aveholding States at the census of 1840, was 
25.41 per cent.; in 1850, 31.73: for the Non- 
Slaveholding States and Territories it was, for 
1840, 88.73; 1850, 38.98. Our general growth 
for the decade 1800-1810, was 36.45 per cent.; 
for 1840-1850 it was 35.87. The ratio of in¬ 
crease from 1840-1850 is larger for the Slave¬ 
holding than for the Non-Slaveholding States, 
and the average growth of the whole is great¬ 
er than ever before, the decade of 1810 ex¬ 
cepted. 

MALES AND FEMALES. 

The number of white males in the country is 
10,026,402; of white females, 9,526,666. The 
excess of white males is 499,736. There has 
usually been in the return of each census about 
96 white females to 100 white males. The ex¬ 
cess of males has been increasing—in 1850 there 
were 100 for eveiy 95 females. The number 
of males in 1850 in Great Britain and the Isl¬ 
ands of the British Seas, was 10,223,558, while 
the females numbered 10,735,919. White fe¬ 
males in New England are always in excess; in 
1820 there were in that section 103.01 against 
every 100 males; in 1850 the proportion was 
reduced to 100.87. All other parts of the Un¬ 
ion give an excess to the males; it is generally 
the largest in the southwest, where there are 
about 100 males to 91 females. The relations 
of the ages of the sexes present some interest¬ 
ing facts. We learn from Table XXXIII. of 
the Compendium, that in about every section 
of the Union the white females between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty outnumber the males; 
thus, in Connecticut there are 105.1, in District 
of Columbia 121.8, in Louisiana 117.6, in Mas¬ 
sachusetts 114.6, in Maryland 108.1 for every 
hundred males. From twenty to fifty years of 
age the males are usually in excess. Beyond sev¬ 
enty the females show a greater number in most 
of the States. It appears from the British census 
for 1851, that for all ages, there were 103,363 
females to 100,000 males, a singular contrast to 
our own returns. Nor does the contrast end 
here. Boys are bom in greater proportions 
than girls, and yet, in Great Britain there are 
105,291 females at twenty years of age against 
100,000 males; at forty years, 105,628 against 
100,000. The disparity is unnatural, and can 
only be explained by the intervention of arti¬ 
ficial causes. The marked inequality in Scot¬ 
land is worthy of notice. For every 100 Scotch¬ 
men at the ages of twenty to forty there are 


112 Scotchwomen; at forty to fifty there are 
117; at sixty to eighty there are 135; eighty to 
a hundred there are 159. Whether Scotchmen 
die in greater numbers than Scotchwomen, or 
leave their wives at home when they go abroad, 
4 >r marry English wives, we can not say, but the 
disparity of numbers at those seasons of life 
when the male sex predominates, is certainly a 
phenomenon. From twenty to forty the propor¬ 
tion in the United States is about 14 men to 18 
women. 

Another fact of interest is the number of our 
white population under twenty-six years of age. 
According to the first, second, and third census, 
about one-third of the whole was under ten years 
of age, another third between sixteen and twenty- 
six. Over ten millions are under twenty years 
of age, and more than six millions range from 
twenty to forty, while from twenty to fifty we have 
over seven millions and a half. The present 
number of persons in middle life shows a gain 
on preceding ages, and consequently the pro¬ 
ducing classes are advancing. 

FAMILIES AND DWELLINGS. 

Among our white and free colored popula¬ 
tion there are 3,598,195 families, and 3,862,887 
dwellings. The ratio of dwellings to 100 families 
is 93.44; die ratio of families to 100 inhabitants 
is 18.00. In Utah and Oregon there is one 
dwelling to every family; in Louisiana 100 to 
every 110; in Connecticut 100 to 114; in Mas¬ 
sachusetts and Rhode Island 100 to 126 families. 
In England the proportion of families to houses 
is 12 to 10. The general rule ill England, says 
the British Census, is for every family to have 
its own house, but exceptional cases exist in 
London and the large towns. The crowding 
of many families into the same building is car¬ 
ried to a much greater extent on the Continent 
than in the British Islands. There can be no 
doubt that wherever strong domestic sentiments 
exist, the prevailing disposition of a people will 
be to enjoy the privacy of home. The idea of 
seclusion, indeed, is essential to our conception 
of home; for only so far as it contrasts with the 
free intercourse of public life, the daily throng 
bearing us on as a part of its restless activity, 
can it be cherished as the dwelling-place of our 
hearts. Our countrymen, inheriting the Anglo- 
Saxon love of retirement, evince this sentiment 
in its strongest form. A home of their own; 
where their thoughts may be free, where the 
offices of affection may be serenely dischaiged, 
and the wearied pulses of their being may throb 
with renewing vigor, is always before their youth¬ 
ful fancy. Romance glows with no more re¬ 
splendent hue than when it paints such a scene, 
nor has age a brighter memory than that which 
preserves, amidst feebleness and decay, its sunny 
aspects. The power of this passion in educat¬ 
ing us to appreciate the value of our republican 
institutions, in cultivating the cardinal virtues 
of citizenship, and making us jealous of every 
thing that might impair the stability of our 
government, can scarcely be estimated. It is 
this deep-rooted anxiety in the American mind 
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to have a home, that has prompted so many to 
emigrate to the West. It has stimulated indus¬ 
try and enterprise. It has multiplied owners 
of farms and other real estate. And especially 
has it eYinced itself in that fearless encounter 
of the responsibilities of business in early man-, 
hood, which is so marked a feature in our char¬ 
acter. If our people are excessively eager in 
the pursuits of mammon, to their credit be it 
said, that the best earthly feelings of our nature 
are generally connected with their devotion to 
trade. 

A few paragraphs above, the attention of the 
reader was drawn to the large number of young 
persons in our country. We have eight mill¬ 
ions of our white population under fifteen years 
of age. Such a vast element in our social sys¬ 
tem suggests many serious reflections. A mass 
of mind like this, surrounded by circumstances 
that generate sufficient excitement to fill every 
moment, and awaken every faculty to its utmost 
stretch, inheriting tendencies to every kind of 
earnest, ambitious effort, and finding the broad 
fields of activity open and tempting before it, 
must necessarily be computed in our estimate of 
the ftiture character and influence of the repub¬ 
lic. Happily for us, a profound concern for the 
young is one of the traits of American life. It 
is seen in the immense provision for their sec¬ 
ular instruction, in the Sabbath-schools of our 
churches, in the literature written expressly for 
them, and in many other forms of benevolent 
interest. 

The ratio of Marriages is supposed by Pro¬ 
fessor De Bow to be about one in one hundred 
persons. In England, there is 1 marriage to 
every 180 inhabitants; in Prance and Austria, 
L in 123; in Prussia, 1 in 110. Combining the 
different facts that bear on thjp branch of in¬ 
quiry—relations of the sexes, dwellings, mar¬ 
riages, families, and children—it would seem 
that our domestic system approaches nearer to 
completeness than is found elsewhere. Nor is 
this at all Burprising. The circumstances of our 
oountiy directly tend to produce this result. The 
doctrines of Malthas are not applicable to us; 
our condition is favorable to the obtainment of 
a competent support for a household; the op¬ 
portunities that lie open to industry and enter¬ 
prise are numerous and inviting; and hence, 
nature is as little restrained here in seeking the 
lawful gratification of its social instincts, as it 
could be under the present arrangements of hu¬ 
manity. One of the greatest advantages of 
good government is in that entire freedom which 
the social relations possess, and by which they 
can adjust themselves in simple obedience to 
their own inherent laws. Where the physical 
circumstances of a nation harmonize with such 
a civil policy, there is nothing left for man to de¬ 
sire. The world, stamped all over with his 
Maker’s promise, offers its treasures to fill his 
hands, supply his senses, satisfy his wants, please 
his taste, and exalt his life. That this state of 
things exists, in an encouraging degree, in our 
country, can not be doubted; nor can we fail to 


perceive that it must exert a most beneficial 
agency in fitting us to enjoy the blessings of 
liberty. 

UNION CEMENTING THE UNION. 

The migratory habits of our citizens are well 
known. Wherever interest offers # a strong in¬ 
ducement, there they are sure to settle; a stronger 
motive, presenting readier or larger gains, soon 
moves them again; and in some instances— 
numerous enough to attract notice—the change 
continues until life is exhausted in the chase 
after novelty. The number of those residing in 
the States of their birth is 18,624,897; of those 
living out of their native States, 4,112,68L 
More than one-fourth of the free persons bom 
in the Southern States have removed to other 
sections; one-sixth have left the Eastern or 
Middle States; one-tenth the Southwestern; 
and one-fortieth the Northwestern and the Ter¬ 
ritories. Among those who live in the Slavehold¬ 
ing States, 726,450 are natives of Non-Slave¬ 
holding States, and 332,112 of those residing in 
the Non-Slaveholding States are natives of Slave¬ 
holding States. Any one must see that this ex¬ 
traordinary system of interchange must have a 
potent influence in making the various sections 
of the country better acquainted with one an¬ 
other, in correcting errors and eradicating pre¬ 
judices, and above all, in establishing the closest 
bonds of social union. Whoever has traveled 
much through the United States, and observed 
the intimate connection between families in re¬ 
mote sections, must have been struck with the 
thousand ties that have thus been formed. The 
intelligent young lady of New England, intro¬ 
duced to the South as a teacher, has, in very 
many cases, changed this relation for the posi¬ 
tion of a wife and mother. Men of the North, 
seeking Southern cities and towns for mercantile 
and commercial purposes, have married South¬ 
ern ladies, and settled permanently in the States 
of their adoption. In all parts of the national 
territory our habits of inter-emigration have pro¬ 
duced these results. One town in Mississippi 
may be given as an illustration. Out of 548 
families, the husband and the wife of 225 were 
from different States, domestic or foreign; 61 
were natives of Non-Slaveholding States, inter¬ 
married with those of Slavcholding States. The 
fireside is thus made tributary to our union; and 
how typical is it of the flame that burns on the 
altar of our common land! 

FREE COLORED POPULATION. 

Its number is 434,495; of which 275,400 are 
black, and 159,095 are mulattoes. The ratio of 
its increase is declining. “ In New England the 
increase is now almost nothing.” In the South¬ 
ern States it is only about one-fourth of what it 
was from 1800 to 1810. The Northwest shows 
the largest ratio of advance. If the rank of the 
States be considered with reference to this class 
of population, Maryland stands the highest, as 
it has done for forty years; Viiginia is the sec¬ 
ond. Massachusetts, from being the fourth, has 
become the thirteenth. Interesting facts are 
presented in regard to their occupations. Out 
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of 7693 free colored persons in Connecticut, 
there are—farmers, 146; mariners, 316; serv¬ 
ant, 108; laborers, 1108, over fifteen years of 
age. Out of 17,463 in Louisiana, there are— 
carpenters, 621; cigar-makers, 169; coopers, 
66; farmers, 168; laborers, 411; masons, 325; 
planters, 244; shoemakers, 99; tailors, 86; doc¬ 
tors, 6; brokers, 9; capitalists, 4. Of this class 
in New York city, 1 in about 55 is engaged in 
an occupation that requires an education; in 
New Orleans, 1 in 11. In Connecticut it is 1 
fn 100; in Louisiana, 1 in 12 of the whole free 
colored. 

PERSONS OF FOREIGN BIRTH. 

There are living in the United States 2,244,- 
648 of this class, and they are distributed as 
follows, viz.: Eastern section, 306,249, against 
2,421,867 native-born; Middle, 1,080,674, against 
6,447,733; Southern, 43,531, against 2,342,255; 
Southwestern, 105,335, against 1,973,531; North¬ 
western and Territories, 708,860, against 5,557,- 
629: total of foreign birth, 2,244,648, against 
17,742,915 native-born. The largest per cent, 
is in the Middle section, being 19.84; the small¬ 
est in the Southern, being 1.86. The amount 
of personal property brought by foreigners to the 
United States can not be accurately estimated, 
but taking the calculation of the English Com¬ 
missioners of Emigration, it is set down at 
$21,644,480 for the last six years. Where do 
these foreigners prefer to reside? They seek 
the towns and cities; for out of 961,719 Irish, 
it has been found that 382,402 are in the large 
cities. The ratio among the Germans and Prus¬ 
sians is nearly the same; in the former being 
39.76 in favor of the cities, and in the latter 
86.43. 

REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE. 

The approximative value of real and personal 
estate is $7,066,562,966. The real estate is over 
45 per cent, greater than the personal. A rough 
estimate of the real estate holders makes about 
1,500 000 persons, or 33 per cent, of the free 
males over 21 years of age. The expenditures 
of the States are estimated at $24,628,666, 
and their debt $191,508,922. The amount sup¬ 
posed to be paid by each individual in the Union, 
for every species of taxation, is $3 58, against 
$2 55 in 1832. 

FARMS AND THEIR PRODUCTIONS. 

There are 1,449,075 farms and plantations, 
averaging 203 acres each, and valued each, with 
implements, at $2362. About one-thirteenth 
of the whole area of the organized States and 
Territories is improved, and one-eighth more is 
occupied but not improved. About one-sixth of 
the national domain is occupied or in ownership. 
Taking New England, we find that 26 acres in 
the 100 are improved; in the South, 16; South¬ 
west, 5. The average value of occupied land is, 
in New England, $20 27; Middle States, $28; 
Southern, $5 34; Southwest, $6 26; Northwest, 
$11 39; Texas, $1 44 per aero. The value of 
agricultural products for 1854 is estimated at 
$ 1,600,000,000. In meadows, there are 33,000,- 
000 acres; in wheat, 11,000,000; in corn, 31,- 


000,000; in cotton, 5,000,000; in potatoes, 
2,000,000; in all crops, 113,000,000. Among 
the planters, there are 74,000 producing over 5 
bales of cotton each; 2681 sugar planters; 551 
rice planters, growing over 20,000 lbs. each; 
16,745 tobacco planters, raising each over 3000 
lbs.; 8327 hemp planters. The crop States only 
are taken in the latter statements. 

RAILROADS, CANALS, TELEGRAPHS. 

There are now nearly 20,000 miles of railway 
in the United States; cost of construction, 
$489,603,128. About 12,000 miles are in con¬ 
struction. In 1828, there were but 3 miles of 
railroad; in 1830, 41; in 1840, 2167; in 1850, 
7355. Great Britain has constructed 7686 
miles; Germany, over 5000; France, over 2000. 
We have about 5000 miles of canals. A report 
of 2356 miles of canals, shows a total cost of 
nearly $55,000,000. We have 89 telegraphic 
lines, as estimated in 1853, with over 23,000 
miles of wire; but at the present time we have 
over 30,000 miles of wire. 

COMMERCE. 

Imports of the principal States in 1821 and 
1852. 


ncpoBTm 

in 1821. In 183. 

Massachusetts _ *14 ,826,732 .. $41,367,956 

New York . 28,629,246 .. 178,270,999 

Pennsylvania . 8,158,922 .. 18,834,410 

Maryland . 4,070,842 .. 6,330,078 

Virginia . 1,078,490 .. 399,004 

South Carolina _ 3,007,113.. 1,808,517 

Georgia . 1,002,684 .. 508,261 

Alabama . 809,562 

Louisiana . 3,879,717 .. 13,630,686 

The largest exporting States are given as fol¬ 
lows, viz.: Louisiana, 1853, exported $67,768,- 
724; New York, $66,030,355; Massachusetts, 
$16,895,304; Alabama, $16,786,913; South 
Carolina, $15,400,408; Georgia and Maryland, 
each over $7,000,000; Pennsylvania, over $6,- 
000,000. 

A comparison of the leading articles of ex¬ 
portation, in point of time, shows— 


in 182L in 183. 

Cotton.$20,157,484 .. $109,456,404 

Tobacco... 6,648,962 .. 11,319,819 

Kice. 1,494,307 .. 1,667,658 

Flour. 4,298,048 .. 14,783,394 

Fish. 973,591 .. 461,016 

Manufactures. 2,684,916 .. 22,721,66ft 

Lumber. 1,822,077 .. 4,996,014 

Beef, etc., etc. 2,052,439 .. 8,416,878 


The export of specie in 1821, was $10,478,059, 
and in 1853, $27,486,875. 

Our exports to Great Britain between 1790 
and 1854, hare increased fourteen-fold; to 
France, seven-fold. ‘For each person in the 
United States we consumed $5 72 of foreign 
goods in 1790; and in 1853 it was $9 92. The 
proportion of exports of domestic goods in 1790 
to each person was $5 00; and in 1853 it was 
$8 44. 

The imports of several leading articles into 
the United States are given thus: 
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In 1821. In 1858. 

Cotton Manufactures.. $7,589,711 .. $27,731,313 


Woolens. 7,437,737 .. 27,621,911 

Linen. 2,564,159 .. 10,236,037 

Silk. 4,486,970 .. 33,048,542 

Coffee. 4,489,970 .. f5,564,590 

Sugar. 3,553,895 .. 14,993,003 

Tea .. 1,322,636 .. 8,224,853 


fron and Steel Manufac. 1,868,529 .. 7,838,791 

Our use of foreign cottons and woolens has 
increased nearly four-fold within the above pe¬ 
riod ; linen shows a greater advance; while silk 
has increased nearly eight-fold. The cost of 
our silk importations, if averaged to our popula¬ 
tion, is nearly $1 50 for each person. Our peo¬ 
ple were much more economical in this respect 
in 1821, for then the average expense was less 
than 50 cents. The large increase in the use 
of coffee is also noticeable, the average having 
advanced from about fifty cents for each person 
to nearly seventy cents. Tea shows nearly the 
same advance as silk. 

The proportion of our debt in 1790 was $19 21 
for each person; in 1853 it was $2 23. The 
proportion of revenue in 1790 to each person 
was 71 cents; in 1800, $2 00; in 1820, $1 74; 
in 1830, $1 89; in 1840, $1 00; in 1850, $1 87; 
in 1853, $2 43. The proportion of our tonnage 
to every 100 persons in 1790, $12 78; in 1800, 
$18 33; in 1810, $19 68; in 1820, $13 28; in 
1830, $9 26; in 1840, $12 77; in 1850, $15 24; 
in 1853, $17 42. 

Our domestic exports in 1790 amounted to 
$19,660,000; in 1800, $31,840,903; in 1820, 
$51,683,640; in 1840, $113,895,634; in 1850, 
$134,900,233; and 1853, $213,417,697. The 
increase in our exports to Great Britain and 
France has been given above. We now export 
to Russia $2,456,653 against $66,221 in 1795; 
to China, $3,736,992 against $1,023,242 in 1795; 
to Spain and her dependencies, $11,847,101 
against $4,714,864 in 1795. 

The imports from the South American States 
into the United States are nearly three-fold as 
great as our exports to them. It is about the 
same in the case of China. 

PRODUCTS OP MANUFACTURES, MINING, AND THE 
MECHANIC ART8. 

The total capital invested in these branches 
of industry in 1850 was $527,209,193; raw ma¬ 
terial nsed, $554,655,038; males employed, 
719,479; females, 225,512; total of hands, 
944,991 ; wages paid, $229,736,377; annual pro¬ 
duct, $1,013,336,463; per cent, profit, 43. The 
seven States which have the largest of these in¬ 
vestments are, New York, with nearly $100,000,- 
000; Pennsylvania, over $94,000,000; Massa¬ 
chusetts, over $83,000,000; Ohio, over $29,- 
000,000; Connecticut, over $23,000,000; New 
Jersey, over $22,000,000; and Virginia, over 
$18,000,000. The per cent, profit ranges from 
12.85 in Minnesota to 812.52 in California. 
Taken by geographical sections, New England 
has an average gain of 31 per cent.; Middle 
States, 43; Southern, 37; Southwest, 40; North¬ 
west, 71; Slavcholding States, 48; Non-Slave¬ 
holding, 51 per cent, profit. 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

There are 38,183 buildings used for religions 
worship in the United States, capable of accom¬ 
modating 14,270,139 persons, and valued, with 
other church possessions, at $87,446,371. The 
new tables, which appear in the Compendium, 
are of great interest. The average value of the 
churches is $2357, and the capacity of accom¬ 
modation is 376 persons. In every 1000 of the 
whole population 619 can be seated at one time 
in the churches, and if the whites and free col¬ 
ored are estimated, nearly three-fourths (72 in 
100) can be accommodated. Taking the va¬ 
rious denominations, it seems that the Method¬ 
ists have one church for every 1739 of the total 
population ; the Baptist, one for 2478; the Pres¬ 
byterians, one for 4769; the Protestant Episco¬ 
pal one for 15,874 ; the Catholics, one for 18,901; 
and other sects, one for 2923. If we examine 
the provisions for religious worship in the States, 
we find that the largest accommodation is af¬ 
forded in the following, viz.: Indiana and North 
Carolina, 2.06 churches to every 1000 of the 
whole population; Georgia, 2.05 do.; Florida 
and Tennessee, over 2. For the several great 
sections, it is estimated that New England has 
Churches, 4612; Accommodation, 1,895,285; 
Average Accommodation, 411; Ratio of Ac¬ 
commodation, 69.47. Middle State* have for 
C., 9714; A., 4,306,483; A. A., 443; R. A., 
65.00. Southern States have for C., 7394; A., 
2,571,412; A. A., 348; R. A., 65.05. South - 
western States have for C., 5415 ; A., 1,596,750; 
A. A., 295 ; R. A., 48.08. Northirestem States 
have for C., 10,926; A., 3,853,926; A. A. 353; 
R. A., 60.41. California and Territories have 
for C., 122; A., 46,283; A. A., 379; R. A., 
25.03. The average value of the churches in 
New England, Middle States, California, and 
Territories, is nearly the same, and it is nearly 
four times as great as that of the other sections; 
but the average accommodation, as will be seen 
in the above statement, does not so materially 
differ. Among the large cities, it appears that 
Albany ranks, in the ratio of accommodation, 
70.52; Baltimore, 47.59; Boston, 56.26; Char¬ 
leston, 67.58; Chicago, 73.76; Cincinnati, 46.63; 
Louisville, 56.92; Mobile, 63.37; New Orleans* 
23.50; New York, 41.53; Philadelphia, 45.70; 
St. Louis, 42.74. About 30,000 clergymen are 
regularly or occasionally employed. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

The Federal Government has granted over 
48,000,000 acres of land for school purposes, and 
over 4,000,000 for universities. More than four 
millions of children, as returned by families, at¬ 
tend school. Maine has a larger proportion at 
school than any other country in the world. The 
number there is one to three persons. Denmark 
has one to 4.6; United States, without slaves, 
one to 4.9—with slaves, one to 5.6; Great Brit¬ 
ain has one to 8.5; France one to 10.5. In New 
England only one person over twenty years of 
age in every 400 native w'hites is unable to read 
and write: in the South and Southwest, one in 
every 12; in the Territories, one in 6; in the 
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whole Union, one in 22. Among the foreign- 
born, there is one illiterate to 12; and hence it 
appears that this class is about twice as numerous 
as the native illiterate. The proportion of pu¬ 
pils to the whole population has largely increased 
in the several sections, but most in the South 
and Southwest. The advance has been from 13 
to 20 per cent. But, in consequence of the in¬ 
flux of foreigners, the number over twenty years 
of age who can not read and write has increased 
in every section, and for the whole Union it has 
gone up to 5.03 per cent, from 3.77. The Col¬ 
leges, Theological, Medical, and Law Schools 
axe reported at 215, and the students at 18,733, 

STATISTICS OF THE PRESS. 

There are 2526 Newspapers in the United 
States, and they circulate annually about 500,- 
000,000 of copies. 855 of them are reported as 
Whig; 742 Democratic; Literary and miscel¬ 
laneous, 568; Religious, 191; Scientific, 53. In 
1310, we had 359 newspapers; in 1828, 852; 
in 1840,1631. The proportion to every 100,000 
persons in 1810 was 6.1; in 1850, 12.9. The 
ratio of political papers to each person is, in 
New England, 16.38; Middle States, 16.30; 
Southern, 6.18; Southwestern, 8.66; North¬ 
western and Territories, 6.92; for the Union, 
11.35. But these estimates, as representing 
sections, must be taken with caution, as the 
Northern papers circulate largely in every part 
of the country. About $15,000,000 are ex- 
• pended upon the newspapers press; and if the 
whole issue for one year be estimated, it would 
cover a surface of 100 square miles, or form a 
belt, thirty feet wide, around the earth. 
paupers. 

• The whole number of paupers, supported in 
whole or in part in the different States, within 
the year ending June 1,1850, is—native, 66,434; 
foreign, 68,538; total, 134,972. The annual 
cost of support is nearly $3,000,000. 

PRISONS AND PENITENTIARIES. 

Theavhole number of white persons confined 
is set down at 4758. Nearly one-third of these 
are foreigners. Colored and slaves are reported 
at 888. Total, 5646. For every 10,000 native 
whites, there are nearly two in prison; for 
every 10,000 foreign whites, there are over six; 
for every 10,000 native and foreign white, there 
axe between two and three in confinement. In 
the Slaveholding States, thirteen free colored in 
every 10,000 are in prison; in the Non-Slave- 
holding, 28. 

GROWTH OF OUR CITIBS. 

The increase of Charleston for 30 yean was, 
in 1850,73 per cent.; Savannah, 102; Baltimore, 
169; Philadelphia, 198; Boston, 221; New 
York, 316; New Orleans, 328; Louisville, 976; 
Cincinnati, 1097. For about the same period, 
Paris had increased 47 per cent; London, 91; 
and Berlin, 134. The native and foreign-born 
free population of some of the cities is as follows: 
Baltimore, native, 130,491; foreign, 35,492. Bos¬ 
ton, native, 88,948; foreign, 46,677. Charles¬ 
ton, native, 17,809; foreign, 4643. Chicago, 
native, 13,693; foreign, 15,682. Cincinnati, 


native, 60,558; foreign, 54,541. New Orleans, 
native, 50,470; foreign, 48,601. New York, 
native, 277,752; foreign, 235,733. 

TASTE IN NAMES. 

Americans are famous for names. There 
are, among cities, towns, townships, and the 
like, 26 places called Adams; 9 Addison; 8 
Albion; 9 Albany; 9 Alexandria; 8 Allen; 13 
Athens; 14 Auburn; 7 Avon; 9 Bath; 11 
Beaver; 12 Bedford; 22 Benton; 17 Berlin; 
13 Bethel, and 10 Bethlehem; 19 Bloomfield; 9 
Boone; 14 Bristol; 12 Brooklyn; 19 Brown; 
12 Buffalo; 18 Burlington; 17 Butler; 15 
Camden; 11 Canaan; 14 Canton; 11 Carroll; 
11 Cass; 47 Centre; 32 Clay; 31 Clinton; 19 
Columbia; 22 Conoord; 7 Crawford; 13 De¬ 
catur; 15 Deerfield; 21 Dover; 12 Eagle; 10 
Eden; 24 Fairfield; 8 Fayette; 85 Franklin: 
11 Fulton; 15 Goshen; 26 Green; 18 Greene; 
20 Hamilton; 20 Hanover; 57 Harrison ; 123 
Jackson; 74 Jefferson; 22 Lafayette; 18 
Lexington; 64 Liberty; 47 Madison; 48 
Marion; 57 Monroe; 17 Montgomeiy; 14 
Newport; 16 Newton; 20 Orange; 57 Perry; 
18Pike; 14 Penn; 15 Porter; 45 Richland; 13 
Rome; 88 Salem; 15 Scott; 41 Springfield; 25 
Troy; 118 Union ; 28 Van Buren ; 28 Warren; 
138 Washington. 

our occupations. 

The returns of the census for 1850 show, that 
for every 1000 free males in the United States, 
there are 514 engaged in some occupation. If 
we deduct one-third in each 1000 as being of 
ages unsuitable for business, it will give a large 
proportion who have regular employment. Our 
pursuits are diversified. The number of agri¬ 
culturists is large. If we take the free male 
population over fifteen years of age, who are 
employed, it would seem that 44 per cent, are 
connected with the cultivation of the soil. In 
1820, there were 190 in every 1000, who were 
devoted to agriculture; in 1840, there were 217. 
The estimate for 1850 is on a different basis, 
and hence is useless for comparison. Looking 
however, at the facts presented, we see that it 
is a popular branch of industry and that our 
people are fond of rural life. It would seem, 
indeed, as if the great garden of America had 
been brought into the service of man just at the 
time when its amazing fertility was most needed. 
Nor are we only benefited. Wherever men 
are emerging from the lowcp stages of civiliza¬ 
tion, the agriculture of our country aids their 
progress, for it is ready to supply their physical 
wants and promote their comfort. Our manu¬ 
facturing, mining, and mechanical industry is 
also extending rapidly. Taking the exports of 
our manufactures alone, we find that in 1821 
they amounted to over $2,000,000, while in 
1853 they were nearly $23,000,000. 

American Labor is just now entering on its 
wonderful career. One of its chief aims hith¬ 
erto has been to supply machinery to meet its 
wants, and it has, in a considerable degree, suc¬ 
ceeded. Automatic action has been made to do 
the work of numbers, and machines have mul- 
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tiplied fingers. The intelligent foreigners who 
visit our establishments, notice our inventions 
for making seamless grain-bags, ladies' hair¬ 
pins, button-shanks; for manufacturing wood 
and stone; for turning out clocks and revolvers 
by the hundred, as well as many other substi¬ 
tutes for muscular toil. If our industry is not 
yet divided into its distinct departments, with 
those minor subdivisions that are so essential to 
perfect skill, there is much in our system to en¬ 
courage versatile talent, and to improve indi¬ 
vidual character. We arc laboring to liberate 
the workman from the degradation of drudgery, 
and to elevate his position. This spirit animates 
the American mechanic. It inspires the hum¬ 
blest artisan ; and hence he is ever anxious for 
bis personal freedom from every sort of sendee 
that machinery may be employed to execute. 
The idea of manhood is a growing idea with his 
class, and every facility that will tend to im¬ 
prove his circumstances is eagerly sought and 
cherished. For he feels that something else is 
before him; that life is rich in means and op¬ 
portunities ; that society presents no barrier to 
his progress; and consequently he has a quick 
mind to invent, and a ready hand to embrace 
whatever will make labor more productive, and 
enterprise more successful. 

Accepting the statistics as indications of the 
respective branches of active life, which they 
represent, we may derive from them some re¬ 
flections of practical as well as of speculative 
interest. The first point that we notice, is the 
increase of persons in “ All Occupations.” The 
proportion can not be accurately ascertained, 
but it is sufficiently clear that the tendency to 
industrial pursuits is becoming greater. We 
think that this opinion is fairly borne out by 
circumstantial reasoning. Any one who has no¬ 
ticed the progress of American sentiments, has' 
not failed to observe that there has recently 
been a much more full, earnest,' intelligent dis- 
cusssion of the dignity of human labor than ever 
before. As a fundamental luw of life, us a di¬ 
vine institution, as a necessary component in 
our probationary state, it has been most admir¬ 
ably expounded in the pulpit, as w'ell as elabor¬ 
ately treated in the popular forms of instruction. 
Its relation to Political Economy has long been 
argued. But of late years it has been consid¬ 
ered on higher grounds. Labor has been shown 
to be a noble diseij^ine, a means to form char¬ 
acter, promote virtue, secure happiness. The 
wisest thinkers of the age have rejoiced to urge 
its claims as something more than a simple pro¬ 
vision for food and raiment, liaising it above 
mere earthly aspects, and investing it with those 
moral interests that belong to the permanent 
being of our spiritual nature, they have demon¬ 
strated its fitness to elevate mankind, and pre¬ 
pare it to discharge the duties that revelation 
enforced. On no subject has there been a great¬ 
er degree of valuable truth uttered. Among the 
foremost topics of the day, we recollect not one 
that has kindled a warmer glow in philanthropic 
hearts, or been more eloquently pressed on the 


meditative mind of the w'orld. How much that 
was hidden to the eyes of former generations, 
or, if not hidden, was scarcely appreciated, baa 
been brought forth into clear, intense light! 
What arguments have been found, in the abso¬ 
lute wants of our immortal existence, in tbo 
brotherhood of the race, in the doctrines of 
Christianity, in its behalf! Viewed in certain 
connections, it must, indeed, be regarded as a 
curse; but false is that philosophy, and sullen 
that piety which contemplates it in no other 
bearing. The whole machineiy of Providence, 
the example of Christ himself, prove that it has 
been adopted into the redeeming scheme of 
mercy, and that its office is now to combine 
with other instruments in exalting man to his 
lost position in the universe. Labor may look 
up to the heavens and be glad. Thoms and 
thistles may pierce its feet, but flowers bloom 
for its brow, and fruits ripen for its hand. 

The literature of labor is an expression of 
modem intellect. It is a late growth, and, to 
a considerable extent, the product of our free 
institutions. If our republicanism had ended 
w ith a political system, its most important bene¬ 
fits would have been denied us. The greatest 
blessing of liberty is that it enables man to work 
out his destiny in humble obedience to the or¬ 
dinations of infinite wisdom. Of what avail 
would our magnificent birth-right be—our an¬ 
cestral honors—our franchise and sovereignty 
—if the unfettered limb and the fearless mind • 
were to rest in the impotence of idleness? Our 
freedom is but a means for a vast end. Its op¬ 
portunities for achieving a victory over the rude 
forces of nature, creating wealth, diffusing trade, 
improving social relations, and perfecting moral 
power, are its richest gifts. And hence nothing 
is more in accordance w itlr our condition than 
a literature of labor. If the intelligence of this 
countiy were competent to originate a new form 
of government, placing man on equal footing 
with his fellows, and acknowledging bin inhe¬ 
rent claims to all the rights with which the 
Creator has endowed him, what more natural 
than that this same intelligence should covet 
the whole ground of his interests, stimulate eiv 
ergy, encourage invention, honor industry, and 
make the fresh Continent of the West a palace 
for the coronation of labor? It is labor that 
has w r rittcn the strongest and soundest exposi¬ 
tion of our national creed. It is this that has 
given the profoundest interpretation to our bill 
of rights, aud presented a commentary on our 
Constitution that none can controvert. There 
is a logic in the simple spectacle which our 
countiy exhibits, that can not be resisted. It 
is not the languuge of books or art. Argument 
is not needed to strengthen, nor eloquence to 
animate it. The voice of nature speaks it in 
her own sublime images; and wherever it is 
heard, there is a benediction in its utterance to 
cheer the hope, aud gladden the heart of all 
mankind. 

The next point worthy of attention is the 
great increase in those departments of label 
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which require more than a common degree of 
intelligence and skill. Commerce, manufac¬ 
tures, and mining, included in one division, 
show that the proportion of persons connected 
with them has been advancing. Various rea¬ 
sons may be assigned for this change. The fix¬ 
ed capital of a country, created at first by the 
profits of agriculture, and the trade resulting 
from it, seeks investment in those arks of in¬ 
dustry which furnish the implements of hus¬ 
bandry, the tools of the mechanic, and the tex¬ 
tile fabrics used for clothing. As society pro¬ 
gresses, the demand for manufactured articles 
increases. A greater proportion of persons be¬ 
comes necessary to convert raw materials into 
such objects as a high state of civilization re¬ 
quires, and to carry on the operations of com¬ 
merce in facilitating the interchange of pro¬ 
ducts. The profit of the manufacturing, min¬ 
ing, and mechanic arts, estimated at 43 per cent., 
naturally offers inducements to this sort of in¬ 
vestment, and hence the advance has been rapid 
in these branches of industry. But again, the 
vast influx of foreign population has tended to 
elevate the occupations of our native working 
classes, by relieving them of the humbler forms 
of labor, and making it their interest to culti¬ 
vate those departments of industrial life which 
are dependent on tact, intelligence, and enter¬ 
prise. Our circumstances have singularly con¬ 
tributed to enhance the value of American skill. 
A premium has been set on mind. There is 
nothing in the history of the modern world more 
striking than the fact, that just ns our common 
schools and other modes of popular instruction 
had prepared the intellect of the masses for the 
most thorough and valuable service in the im¬ 
portant walks of industry, it should have found 
such a broad opening in them for all its talent 
and activity. It is here that the advantages of 
education are so apparent. American opera¬ 
tives and mechanics are intellectual agents, and 
not wheels and pulleys in human shape. The 
worth of their labor is consequently enhanced. 
Resources are in their hands that belong to no 
corresponding class in any other country. Where 
thought is money, as it certainly is in the United 
8tates, the condition of the working classes 
leaves nothing to be desired; for it puts every 
kind of improvement within their reach, and 
leaves them to be the architects of their own 
fortunes. 

Nor are the triumphs of American labor the 
only lessons of this attractive volume of statist¬ 
ics. Far from it. If these facts, detailing our 
past progress and present prosjMicts, could be 
changed into pictures; if a panorama of the 
census could be made; who would not wish its 
broadest space and most glowing colors to be 
reserved for those scenes that would represent 
the gigantic steam-press—the district school- 
house—the Sabbath sanctuary—the happy homes 
of this free land? Europe may justly boast of 
her splendid monuments of art. The magnifi¬ 
cence of the past is fixed in her caned stone 
and polished marble; but w here has she a sta¬ 


tue that breathes forth its music beneath the 
rising sun of the world ? And yet, every heart 
in this chosen country is filled with the inspira- 
I tion of the future; every hand is a ministry in 
I its service: and every voice is ready with the 
j exultant strains of its eloquence, or the loudest 
swell of its music, to celebrate the glories which 
it will bring to redeemed humanity. 

THE ZONE OF PLANETS BETWEEN 
MARS AND JUPITER. 

BY ELIAS LOOMIS, LL.D. 

EVENTY-FIVE years since, the only planets 
known to men of science w r cre the same 
which were known to the Chaldean shepherds 
thousands of years ago. Between the orbit of 
Mars and that of Jupiter, there occurs an inter¬ 
val of no less than 350 millions of miles, in 
which no planet was known to exist before the 
commencement of the present century. Nearly 
three centuries ago, Ivcplcr had pointed out 
something like a regular progression in the dis- 
[ tances of the planets as far as Mars, which was 
broken in the case of Jupiter. Having despaired 
of reconciling the actual state of the planetary 
system with any theory he could form respecting 
it, he hazarded the conjecture that a planet really 
existed between the orbits of Mare and Jupiter, 
and that its smallness alone prevented it from 
being visible to astronomers. Tbe remarkable 
passage containing this conjecture is found in 
his Prodromes, and is as follows: “"When this 
plan, therefore, failed, I tried to reach my aim 
in another way of, I must confess, singular bold¬ 
ness. Between Jupiter and Mors I interposed 
a new planet, and another also between Venus 
and Mercury, both which it is possible are not 
visible on account of their minuteness, and I as¬ 
signed to them their respective periods. In this 
way I thought that I might in some degree 
equalize their ratios, which ratios regularly di¬ 
minished toward the sun, and enlarged toward 
the fixed stars.” 

But Kepler himself soon rejected this idea as 
improbable, and it does not appear to have re¬ 
ceived any favor from the astronomers of that 
time. 

An astronomer of Florence, by the name of 
Sizzi, maintained that as there were only seven 
apertures in the head—two eyes, two ears, two 
nostrils, and one mouth—and as there w'ere only 
seven metals and seven days in the week, so 
there could be only seven planets. These seven 
planets, according to the ancient systems of as¬ 
tronomy, w'ere Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, 
Venus, Mercury, and the Moon. 

In 1772, Bode published a treatise on Astron¬ 
omy, in which he first announced the singular 
relation between the mean distances of the plan¬ 
ets from the sun, which has since been distin¬ 
guished by his name. This famous law may be 
thus stated. If wo set down the number four 
several times in a row, and to the second 4 add 
3, to the third 4 add twice 3 or 6, to the next 
4 add twice (> or 12, and so on, as in the follow¬ 
ing Table, the resulting numbers will represent 
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nearly the relative distances of the planets from 
the sun: 
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If the distance of the Earth from the Sun be 
caUed 10, then 4 will represent nearly the dis¬ 
tance of Mercuiy; 7 that of Venus; 16 that of 
Mara; 52 that of Jupiter; and 100 that of Sat¬ 
urn. This law exhibited in a striking light the 
abrupt leap from Mare to Jupiter, and suggested 
the probability of a planet revolving in the in¬ 
termediate region. This conjecture was ren¬ 
dered still more plausible by the discovery, in 
1781, of the planet Uranus, whose distance from 
the sun was found to conform nearly with the 
law of Bode. In Germany, especially, a strong 
impression had been produced that a planet 
itally existed between Mars and Jupiter, and 
the Baron de Zach went so far as to calculate, 
in 1784-5, the orbit of the ideal planet, the ele¬ 
ments of which he published in the Berlin Al¬ 
manac for 1789. In 1800, six astronomers, of 
whom the Baron was one, assembled at Lilien- 
thal and formed an association of twenty-four 
observers, having for its object to effect the dis¬ 
covery of the unseen body. For this purpose 
the zodiac was divided into twenty-four zones, 
one of which was to be explored by each astron¬ 
omer ; and the conduct of the whole operation 
was placed under the superintendence of Schro- 
ter. Soon after the formation of this society, 
the planet was discovered, but not by any of 
those astronomers who were engaged expressly 
in searching for it. Piazzi, the celebrated Ital¬ 
ian astronomer, while engaged in constructing 
his great catalogue of stare, was induced care¬ 
fully to examine, several nights in succession, a 
part of the constellation Taurus, in which Wol¬ 
laston, by mistake, had assigned the position of 
a star which did not really exist. On the 1st 
of Januaiy, 1801, Piazzi observed a small star, 
which on the following evening appeared to have 
changed its place. On the 3d he repeated his 
observations, and he now felt assured that the 
star had a retrograde motion in the zodiac. Qn 
the 24th of January he transmitted an account 
of his discovery to Oriani and Bode, communi¬ 
cating the position of the star on the 3d and 
23d of that month. He continued to observe 
the star until the 11th of February, when he 
was seized with a dangerous illness which com¬ 
pletely interrupted his labors. His lettere to 
Oriani and Bode did not reach those astrono¬ 
mers until the latter end of March, at which 
time the planet had approached too near the 
sun to admit of further observations, and it was 
necessary for this purpose to wait until the month 
of September, when the planet would have ex¬ 
tricated itself from the solar rays. Its re-dis- 
covery, after the lapse of so considerable a pe¬ 
riod subsequent to the most recent observation, 
could not be accomplished without a pretty ac¬ 
curate knowledge of the orbit in which it was 
moving; bnt the data communicated by Piazzi 


were insufficient for this purpose. After some 
delay, he communicated to astronomers all the 
observations made by himself down to the end of 
February. Professor Gauss found that they might 
all be satisfied within a few seconds by an ellip¬ 
tic orbit, of which he calculated the elements; 
and with the view of aiding astronomer* in 
searching for the planet, he computed an ephem- 
eris of its motion for several months. The 
planet was finally discovered by Be Zach on the 
31st of December, and by Olbers on the follow- 
ing evening. Piazzi conferred on it the name 
of Ceres, in allusion to the titular goddess of 
Sicily, the island in which it was discovered; 
and the sickle has been appropriately chosen tat 
its symbol of designation. 

The mean distance of Ceres, as determined 
by the calculations of Gauss, was 2.767. The 
distance assigned by Bode’s law was 2.8. In 
this respect, therefore, the newly-discovered 
planet harmonized with the other bodies of the 
system to which it belonged. The new planet 
was, however, excessively minute; its diameter, 
according to Herschel’s measurements, amount¬ 
ing to only 161 miles. Its inclination to the 
ecliptic exceeded ten degrees, and consequently 
it deviated from that plane more than either of 
the older planets. 

The discovery of Piazzi was soon followed by 
another of a similar nature. Dr. Olbers, while 
engaged in searching for Ceres, had studied 
with minute attention the various configurations 
of all the small stars lying near her path. On 
the 28th of March, 1802, after observing the 
planet, he swept' over the north wing of Virgo 
with an instrument termed a “ Comet Seeker," 
and was astonished to find a star of the seventh 
magnitude, forming an equilateral triangle with 
two other small stars, whose positions were given 
in Bode’s catalogue, where he was certain no 
star was visible in January and February pre¬ 
ceding. In the course of less than three hours 
he found the right ascension had diminished 
and the north declination increased. On the 
following evening, as soon as the twilight per¬ 
mitted, he looked again for his star; it no lon¬ 
ger formed an equilateral triangle with the stare 
above-mentioned, but had moved considerably 
in the direction indicated by the preceding 
night’s observations. On the 80th, after again 
observing the planet, Dr. Olbers wrote to Bode 
at Berlin, and to Baron de Zach, giving an ac¬ 
count of his discovery. “ What a singular ac¬ 
cident,” he exclaims, “was it by which I found 
this stranger nearly in the same place where I 
had observed Ceres on the 1st of January 1" 
The elements of the orbit were quickly determ¬ 
ined by Professor Gauss, who found the most 
remarkable peculiarity consisted in the great 
inclination of its. plane to the ecliptic, which 
amounted to 84° 35'. The orbit was found to 
be an ellipse of not much greater eccentricity 
than that of Mercury, with a mean distance 
nearly the tame as that of Ceres . Dr. Olbers sug¬ 
gested Pallas as the name for this new member 
of our system. 
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A comparison of the relative magnitudes of 
the planetary orbits had suggested the existence 
of an unknown planet^ revolving between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter. Instead of one 
planet, however, two had been discovered. 01- 
bers remarked that the orbits of these two bodies 
approached very near each other at the descend¬ 
ing node of Pallas, and he conjectured that they 
might possibly be the fragments of a larger 
planet which had once revolved in the same 
region, and had been shivered in pieces by 
some tremendous catastrophe ; and he intimated 
that there might be many more similar frag¬ 
ments which had not yet been discovered. He 
also inferred, that though the orbits of all these 
fragments might be differently inclined to the 
ecliptic, yet, as they all had a common origin, 
their orbits would have two common points of 
intersection, situated in opposite regions of the 
heavens, through which every fragment would 
necessarily pass in the course of each revolution. 
He proposed, therefore, to search carefully, every 
month, the northwestern part of the constella¬ 
tion Virgo, and the western part of the con¬ 
stellation of the Whale, being the two opposite 
regions in which the orbits of Ceres and Pallas 
were found to intersect each other. Meanwhile 
the discovery of a third planet tended to con¬ 
firm the truth of his hypothesis, and to encour¬ 
age him in his arduous undertaking. 

Professor Harding, of Lilienthal, undertook to 
construct a series of charts upon which should 
be represented the positions of all the small stars 
lying near the paths of Ceres and Pallas, with a 
view to assist the identification of these minute 
bodies. On the 1st of September, 1804, while 
engaged in exploring the heavens for this pur¬ 
pose, he perceived a small star in the constella¬ 
tion Pisces, very near to that part of the con¬ 
stellation of the Whale through which Olbers 
had asserted that the fragments of the shattered 
planet would be sure to pass. On the evening 
of the 4th he re-examined the neighborhood, 
and found that the star had changed its place. 
On the 5th and 6th, he observed it more accu¬ 
rately, and finding that the positions deduced 
from his observations confirmed the motion in¬ 
dicated by the estimates on September 1st and 
4th, he announced the discovery to Dr. Olbers, 
at Bremen, on the 7th, who saw it the same 
evening. Professor Harding named his planet 
Juno. The elements of its orbit were calculated 
by Gauss, who found its mean distance from the 
sun to coincide nearly with the mean distances 
of Ceres and Pallas. The eccentricity surpassed 
that of any other member of the planetary sys¬ 
tem. Like Ceres and Pallas, it is remarkable 
for its extreme smallness. Herschcl was un¬ 
able to pronounce with certainty that its diam¬ 
eter exhibited any sensible magnitude. 

Stimulated by the discovery of Juno, Olbers 
continued with unremitting assiduity to explore 
the two opposite regions of the heavens through 
which he conceived the fragments of the shat¬ 
tered planet must pass. At length, after he 
had been engaged nearly three years in this la¬ 


borious pursuit, his perseverance was crowned 
with success. On the evening of the 29th of 
March, 1807, while occupied in sweeping over 
the north w ing of Virgo, ho discovered an ob¬ 
ject shining like a star of the sixth or seventh 
magnitude, which he concluded at once to be a 
planet, inasmuch as the previous examination 
of the vicinity had indicated no star in the po¬ 
sition of the stranger. On the same evening 
he satisfied himself that it was really in motion, 
and continuing his observations until the 2d 
of April, he obtained sufficient evidence to jus¬ 
tify the public announcement of his discovery 
of another new planet. Accordingly, on the 
following day he WTOte to Professor Bode of 
Berlin, and to Baron do Zach of Gotha, and 
particularly mentioned that his second discov¬ 
ery was not the result of accident, but of a sys¬ 
tematic search for a body of this nature. The 
elements of the orbit were determined by Gauss, 
who executed the calculations required for this 
purpose within ten hours after he obtained pos¬ 
session of the observations. The planet w r as 
found to revolve in the same region with Ceres, 
Pallas, and Juno, its mean distance from the 
sun being somewhat less than that of either of 
those bodies. At the request of Dr. Olbers, 
Gauss consented to name the planet, and de¬ 
cided upon Vesta, the symbol of designation 
being the altar on which burned the sacred fire 
in honor of the goddess. This planet is even 
smaller than either of the three others previously 
discovered, but it is remarkable for the brilliancy 
of its light. Near her opposition to the sun, n 
person with good sight may often distinguish 
her without a telescope. 

Dr. Olliers continued his systematic examina¬ 
tions of the small stars in Virgo and Cetus, be¬ 
tween the years 1808 and 1816, and w as so close¬ 
ly on the watch for any moving body, that he 
considered it very improbable a planet could 
have passed through either of these regions in 
the interval, without being detected. No further 
discovery being made, the plan was relinquished 
in 1816. 

In 1825, a fresh impulse was given to researches 
of this nature, by the resolution of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences to procure the construc¬ 
tion of a series of charts representing the posi¬ 
tions of all the stars, down to the ninth magni¬ 
tude, in a zone of the heavens extending fifteen 
degrees on each side of the equator. Only about 
two-thirds of the charts contemplated in this 
great undertaking have yet been executed. 

About the year 1830, M. Hencke, an amateur 
astronomer of Driessen, in Germany, commenced 
a careful survey of the zone of the heavens com¬ 
prised within tho charts published by the Acad¬ 
emy of Berlin. Ho extended those maps by the 
insertion of smaller stars, and made himself well 
acquainted with their various configurations. 
After fifteen years his perseverance met with its 
due reward. On the 8th of December, 1845, 
while engaged in comparing the map of the 
fourth hour of right ascension with the heavens, 
he noticed what appeared to be a star of the 
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ninth magnitude, between two others of the 
same brightness in Taurus, which had not been 
noted in his previous examinations. Without 
waiting for any further observations, M. Hencke 
wrote to Professors Encke and Schumacher, stat¬ 
ing his reasons for supposing that he had detect¬ 
ed a new planet. On the 14th of December the 
Berlin astronomers found the stranger in a posi¬ 
tion where no star was marked on the correspond¬ 
ing chart of the Academy, and the motion was 
easily perceived the same evening. On this oc¬ 
casion the elements of the orbit were rapidly de¬ 
termined, not by Gauss individually, as on pre¬ 
vious occasions of a similar kind, but by a host 
of young astronomers throughout Europe, who 
had become familiar with the methods of that 
illustrious master. The results of their calcula¬ 
tions showed the body to be one of the family of 
asteroids. M. Hencke requested Professor Encke 
to name his new planet, and the Professor con¬ 
ferred on it the appellation of Astnea. 

Encouraged by his success, M. Hencke con¬ 
tinued his search for planetary bodies, extending 
and verifying the Berlin Academical charts, and 
by frequent comparison with the heavens acquir¬ 
ing an extensive knowledge of the configurations 
of the smaller stars in certain regions about the 
equator and ecliptic. On the 1st of July, 1847, 
while engaged in examining the seventeenth 
hour of right ascension, he perceived a small star, 
of about the ninth magnitude, which was not 
marked on the corresponding map of the Lcad- 
emy. On the 3d, he repealed his obeen ition, 
and found that, during the Intermediate period, 
its right n had sensibly dimi shed, 

leaving no doubt of its planetary nature. In¬ 
formation of the di.M'o\ ery W*l em ulated by M. 
Hencke OH the following day, and the planet 
was soon recognized at the pri nci pal observato¬ 
ries of Europe. The illustrious mathemat ician, 
Professor Gauss, was deputed by the discoverer 
to select a name for the stranger, and it received 
the name of Hebe, with a cup for the symbol, 
emblematic of the office of the goddess in 
mythology. The orbit is very eccentric, and 
inclined more than 14 degrees to the plane of 
the ecliptic. 

The next two members of this remarkable 
group in order of discovery were found by Mr. 
Hind, at the observatory erected by Mr. Bishop, 
in the grounds of his private residence in the 
Regent's Park, London. So early as April, 
1845, a search for planetary bodies was com¬ 
menced, but in consequence of other classes of 
observation, no systematic plan of examination of 
the heavens was attempted. In November, 1846, 
a rigorous search was undertaken, the Berlin.! 
Academical charts being employed as far as they 
extend; while ecliptical charts, including stare 
to the tenth magnitude, were formed for other 
parts of the heavens, where the ecliptic passes 
beyond the limits of the Berlin maps. On the 
13th of August, 1847, after nine months* close 
observation on the above system, an object re¬ 
sembling a star of the eighth magnitude was 
discovered, which was not marked on the cor¬ 


responding Berlin map. Its planetary nature 
being immediately suspected, it was attentively 
observed, and in less than half an hour the mo¬ 
tion in right ascension was detected. In the 
course of an hour the planet had retrograded 
two seconds of time, a sufficient change of place 
to be indubitable. An announcement of the die- 
covery was made to astronomers generally on the 
following morning, and observations were soon 
obtained at most of the European observatories. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Bishop the planet was 
named Iris. The symbol is due to Professor 
Schumacher, and is composed of a semicircle 
representing the rainbow, with an interior star y 
and a base line for the horizon. Several ob¬ 
servers have remarked decided variations in the 
light of this planet, which are not accounted for 
by change of distance from the earth and sun, 
and which there is strong reason to suppose aie 
in a great measure independent of atmospheric 
conditions. 

Continuing the plan of observation already 
described, Mr. Hind noticed, on the 18th of 
October, 1847, in the constellation Orion, a star 
of the eighth or ninth magnitude, which had not 
been previously risible in the position it then oc¬ 
cupied. Micrometrical measures of its position, 
made after the lapse of about four hours from 
the time when he first observed it, established the 
existence of a proper motion, and it was imme¬ 
diately announced to astronomers as the eighth 
member of the group of small planets. At the 
suggestion of Sir John Herechel the new planet 
received the name Flora, and a flower, the “Rose 
of England,” was chosen as the symbol. Its pe¬ 
riod of revolution is shorter than that of any 
other of the asteroids, being only about 1193 
days. Flora, therefore, comes after Mare in or¬ 
der of mean distance from the sun, and approaches 
nearer to the earth than the rest of the group to 
which she belongs. The planet is somewhat rud¬ 
dy, but without any hazy appearance, such as 
might be supposed to arise from an extensive 
atmosphere. 

In the year 1848 another member of this in¬ 
teresting group was brought to light by Mr. 
Graham, at the private observatory of Markree 
Castle, Ireland, under the direction of Mr. Coop¬ 
er. Having formed a chart of the stare near the 
equator, in the 14th hour of right ascension, on 
a more extended scale than that of the Berlin 
charts, he remarked, on the 25th of April, a star 
of the tenth magnitude in a position where none 
had been visible before, and noted it down for 
re-examination. On the following evening this 
object was found to have retrograded one min¬ 
ute, thus leaving no doubt of its planetaiy na¬ 
ture. On the 27th the discovery was announced 
to several astronomers in England and on the 
Continent, and soon became generally known 
through the circulars issued by Professor Schu¬ 
macher. The name selected for this planet is 
Metis, with an eye and star for a symbol. This 
planet is remarkable for the near coincidence 
of its mean motion with that of Iris, the differ¬ 
ence of their periodic times, according to the 
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most retent calculations, amounting to lets than 
one day. 

On the 12th of April, 1849, Dr. Annibal de 
Gasparis, assistant astronomer at the Royal Ob¬ 
servatory at Naples, while comparing the Berlin 
chart for the twelfth hour of right ascension 
with the heavens, perceived a star of between 
the ninth and tenth magnitude, in a position 
which he had found vacant at previous examin¬ 
ations of this region. Unfavorable weather in¬ 
terrupted his observations for that evening, but 
on the 14th he ascertained that it had sensibly 
changed its place, and was therefore a new 
planet. Professor Capocci, Director of the Nea¬ 
politan Observatory, named the planet Hygeia. 
The mean distance of this planet from the sun 
is, with perhaps a single exception, greater than 
that of any other known member of this group, 
corresponding to a revolution in 2041 days. 

On the occasion of the discovery of Hygeia, 
Sir John Herschel had suggested that Parthen- 
ope would be a very appropriate name to com¬ 
memorate the site of the discovery; the nymph 
haring given her name to the city now called 
Naples. Signor de Gasparis states that he used 
his utmost exertions to realize for Sir John 
Herschel a Parthenope in the heavens, and his 
endeavors were crowned with success on the 11th 
of May, 1850. This new planet appeared like 
a star of the ninth magnitude. 

On the evening of September 13, 1850, Mr. 
Hind noticed a star of the eighth magnitude in 
the constellation Pegasus, near another small one 
frequently examined on previous occasions, with¬ 
out any mention being made of its bright neigh¬ 
bor. Its peculiar bluish light satisfied him at 
once as to its planetary nature, and the microm¬ 
eter was introduced to ascertain the difference 
of right ascension between the two objects, and 
to obtain conclusive proof of the discovery of a 
new planet. In less than an hour the brighter 
star had moved westward about two seconds of 
time, 60 that no doubt could be entertained in 
respect to its nature and position in the solar 
system. Mr. Hind selected for this planet the 
name Victoria, with a star and laurel-branch for 
its symbol. In case, however, this name should 
be considered objectionable, he proposed that of 
Clio, which name has been generally preferred 
by American astronomers. 

Remarkable changes of brilliancy in this 
body have been noticed at the Washington Ob¬ 
servatory. On the night of November 4, 1850, 
the planet appeared of the tenth magnitude. 
On the succeeding night it had diminished 
to the twelfth magnitude, while the star of 
comparison exhibited no perceptible change. 
Differences to a greater amount were observed 
between the 22d and 25th of Februaiy, 1851. 
On the nights of the 1st and 2d of March, 1851, 
U appeared as a star of the twelfth magnitude, 
and was observed without difficulty; the star 
Of comparison being near, and of about the 
same magnitude. On the night of the 3d, Clio 
could barely be observed with the faintest illum¬ 
ination, while the same star of comparison used 


on the nights of the 1st and 2d appeared as be¬ 
fore. On the night of the 4th, the planet ap¬ 
peared even more brilliant than it did on the 
nights of the 1st and 2d instant. These changes 
seem to suggest the probability that the light is 
reflected with unequal intensity from different 
sides of this asteroid. Similar differences of 
magnitude in the other asteroids have been no¬ 
ticed, particularly in Astnea. 

The discovery of Victoria was soon followed by 
that of another asteroid by Dr. Annibal de Gas¬ 
paris, at the Royal Observatory, Naples. In this 
case, a star map was not the means of discover¬ 
ing the planet, but its existence was indicated 
by a series of observations in zones of declina¬ 
tion which had been undertaken for the express 
purpose of finding new planets. On the 2d of 
November, 1850, Dr. Gasparis met with the thir¬ 
teenth asteroid in the constellation Cetus. It was 
sensibly fainter than stars of the ninth magni¬ 
tude. M. Le Verrier, to whom was delegated 
the right of naming this planet, proposed Egeria, 
the councilor of Numa Pompilius. The orbit is 
more inclined to the plane of the ecliptic than 
that of most of the other planets. 

The next member of the group of small plan¬ 
ets in the order of discovery, was found by Mr. 
Hind in the constellation Scorpio, on the 19th 
of May, 1851, and four days later by Dr. Gas¬ 
paris, at Naples. It appeared like a star of be* 
tween the eighth and ninth magnitudes, with a 
full blue light, and seemed to be surrounded by 
a faint nebulous envelope or atmosphere, which 
could not be perceived about starsof equal bright¬ 
ness. The nature of this object was satisfacto¬ 
rily established within half an hour from the first 
glimpse of it on the 19th of May; repeated ex¬ 
aminations of the vicinity on previous occasions 
having indicated no star in the position of the 
stranger. At the recommendation of Sir John 
Herschel the new planet was named Irene, in 
allusion to the peace prevailing at that time in 
Europe; the symbol proposed being a dove with 
an olive-branch and star on its head. 

On the night of July 29, 1851, another small 
planet w as discovered by Dr. Gasparis, at Naples, 
in the course of his zone observations, com¬ 
menced with an especial view to the discovery 
of new planets. It shone as a fine star of the 
ninth magnitude; but owing to its low situation 
in the heavens, was not so generally observed 
during its first apparition as some of the other 
newly-discovered bodies. Dr. Gasparis named 
his planet Eunomia, who in classical mythology 
was one of the Seasons, a sister of Irene. 

On the 17th of March, 1852, M. de Gasparis, 
at Naples, discovered another small planet near 
the bright star Regulus. It appeared like a small 
star of the tenth or eleventh magnitude, and 
has received the name of Psyche. Mr. Hind, of 
London, narrowly missed the honor of being the 
first discoverer of this body. On the 29th of 
January preceding, he entered upon his chart a 
star of the eleventh magnitude in the place 
where, according to subsequent computations, 
this planet ought to have been. The chart was 
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immediately sent to the engraver, and not re¬ 
turned until March 18; but on the evening of 
that day he discovered that the above star was 
missing. He immediately commenced a search 
for the planet, and actually recorded it again on 
the 20th as a fixed star, but moonlight and un¬ 
favorable weather prevented him from establish¬ 
ing its planetary nature before he received the 
announcement of Dr. Gasparis’ discovery. 

On the 17th of April, 1852, another planet 
was discovered near Flora by Mr. R. Luther, at 
the Observatory of Bilk, near Diisseldorf. Pro¬ 
fessor Argclander, of Bonn, proposed for this 
planet the name of Thetis, which name was ac¬ 
cepted by the discoverer, and has been adopted 
by astronomers. 

On the 25th of June, 1852, Mr. Hind, at Lon¬ 
don, discovered another planet, having the ap¬ 
pearance of a star of the ninth magnitude, and 
of a yellowish light. Mr. Airy, the Astronomer 
Royal, having been Requested by Mr. Bishop to 
select a name for this planet, proposed to call it 
Melpomene. It is one of the nearest of the 
group of asteroids, making its revolution in about 
1269 days. 

On the 22d of August, 1852, Mr. Hind dis¬ 
covered another planet not far from the ecliptic 
in the constellation Aquarius. It appeared like 
a star of the ninth magnitude, and exhibited the 
same yellowish color which was remarked about 
Melpomene. Mr. Hind haring been requested 
by Mr. Bishop to find a name for this planet, 
proposed to call it Fortuna. 

The next planet was independently discover¬ 
ed by Professor dc Gasparis on September 19th, 
and by M. Chacomac, assistant to M. Valz, at 
Marseilles, on the 20th of the same month. M. 
Chacomac was occupied in completing some 
ecliptic charts of the stars according to a plan 
adopted by Professor Yalz in 1847, and on the 
night of September 20, he remarked a star of 
the ninth magnitude in a position where none 
had been seen before. M. Valz proposed the 
name Massilia for this object, in which Profes¬ 
sor de Gasparis, who had a prior claim to the dis¬ 
covery, appears to have concurred. The inclin¬ 
ation of its orbit to the ecliptic is less than that of 
any other known planet, Uranus not excepted. 

On the 15th of November, 1852, another plan-, 
et was discovered, at Paris, by M. Hermann 
Goldschmidt, a historical painter, residing in that 
city. M. Arago proposed to call it Lutetia. It re¬ 
sembled a star of the ninth or tenth magnitude. 

On the night following the last discovery 
(November 16th), Mr. Hind, of London, de¬ 
tected a new planet with the assistance of one 
of the ecliptical star-maps ttt present in course 
of publication from Mr. Bishop's observatory. 
It was not much over the tenth magnitude, 
which is rather beyond the limit of the Berlin 
charts. Mr. J. C. Adams, President of the As¬ 
tronomical Society of London, being requested 
to name the planet, proposed to call it Calliope. 

On the 15th of December, 1852, another 
planet was detected by Mr. Hind. It had a 
pale bluish light* and resembled a star of the 


tenth or eleventh magnitude, and being not v e ry 
far from perihelion, is probably one of the faint¬ 
est members of the group. Mr. Bishop, at the 
request of Mr. Hind, has selected for this planet 
the name Thalia. 

Thus within a period of nine months were 
discovered eight small planets belonging to the 
group between Mars and Jupiter, and four of 
them were discovered by Mr. Hind, of London, 
a fact altogether without precedent in the histoiy 
of Astronomy—a result not of accident but of a 
systematic and persevering survey of the heavens. 

On the 5th of April, 1853, Professor de Gas¬ 
paris discovered in the constellation Leo, a very 
minute object, estimated as not brighter than a 
star of the twelfth.magnitude, which on the fol¬ 
lowing evening he recognized as a new planet in 
consequence of its proper motion. This dis¬ 
covery was ascribed to the circumstance that on 
the 5th of April, 1851, very near to the place 
where this planet was found, he had observed a 
star of the twelfth magnitude, which had sub¬ 
sequently vanished; for which reason he was 
led to examine the neighboring stars with un¬ 
usual care. Professor Secchi haring been in¬ 
vited by Professor de Gasparis to select a name 
for this planet, proposed the name of Themis; 
the same which Professor de Gasparis had orig¬ 
inally proposed for Massilia. The mean dis¬ 
tance of Themis from the sun is greater than 
that of any other known asteroid excepting 
Hygeia, corresponding to a period of 2036 days. 

On the night after the preceding discoveiy, 
April 6th, M. Chacomac, at Marseilles, discovered 
another small planet. It appeared of a bluish 
tint, and of the size of a star of the ninth mag¬ 
nitude. M. Valz proposed to call this planet 
Phocffia, Marseilles having been founded by a 
colony from Phocaea. 

On the 5th of May, 1863, Mr. R. Luther, 
director of the observatory at Bilk, near Diissel- 
dorf, discovered a new planet like a star of the 
eleventh magnitude. This planet was christened 
by the celebrated Baron von Humboldt, who 
selected for it die name of Proserpina, with the 
symbol of a pomegranate and a star in its centre. 

On the 8th of November, 1853, Mr. Hind 
discovered another planet within the limits of 
his ecliptical chart for the third hour of right 
ascension. It was as bright as stars of the ninth 
magnitude, and its light appeared remarkably 
blue. This planet has received the name of 
Euterpe. 

On the 1st of March, 1854, Mr. R. Luther of 
Bilk, near Diisseldorf, discovered another planet. 
It appeared like a star of the tenth magnitude, 
and has received from Professor Encke the 
name Bellona; the symbol, proposed being a 
whip and a lance. 

On the same night as the preceding, but about 
two hours later, Mr. Albert Marth, at the Re¬ 
gent’s Park Observatory in London, discovered 
another planet near Spica Virginia. It appeared 
like a star of the tenth or eleventh magnitude, 
and Mr. Bishop has proposed for it the name 
Amphitrite. On the 2d of March the same ob- 
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ject was independently discovered at the Rad- 
cliffe Observatory, Oxford, Englund, by Mr. 
Pogson; and on the third of March it was dis¬ 
covered independently by M. Chacornac, assis¬ 
tant observer at the Observatory of Paris. The 
same impression of the Times contained two in¬ 
dependent communications from Mr. Hind of 
London, and Mr. Johnson of Oxford, each con¬ 
taining the announcement of this discovery. 
Also on the 4th of February, at Marseilles, M. 
Chacornac noted a star of the tenth magnitude 
which is now wanting in that place, and which 
is shown to have been the body first recognized 
os a planet by Mr. Marth. 

On the 22d of July, 1854, the thirtieth asteroid 
was discovered by Mr. Hind at Mr. Bishop’s 
observatory in Regent’s Park, London. It ap¬ 
peared like a star between the ninth and tenth 
magnitude. Professor de Morgan, who was re¬ 
quested by Mr. Bishop to find a name for this 
planet, has recommended Urania. 

On the 1st of September, 1854, the thirty-first 
asteroid was discovered at the Washington Ob¬ 
servatory, by Mr. James Ferguson. It was sit¬ 
uated near Egeria, and nearly equaled it in 
brightness. Mr. Ferguson has been employed 
for several years with the great equatorial tele¬ 
scope at Washington, and has spent a large por¬ 
tion of his time in observing the places of the 
newly-discovered asteroids. This is the only 
instance in which any American astronomer has 
been the first discoverer of a primary planet. 
Mr. Bond, of Cambridge, was the first discoverer 
of the faint satellite of Saturn, mid several 
American astronomers have enjoyed the honor 
of having first discovered a comet. The honor 
of naming this new planet was left to Mr. Fer¬ 
guson, and he has selected the name of Eu¬ 
phrasy ne. 

On the 28th of October, 1854, two new aster¬ 
oids were discovered at Paris, one of them by 
Mr. Goldschmidt, the other by M. Chacornac. 
The former appeared as a star of somewhat less 
than the tenth magnitude, and has been named 
Pomona; the latter was somewhat smaller than 
a star of the ninth magnitude, and has been 
named Polyinn in. 

On reviewing the preceding sketch, wo find 
that Mr. Hind, of London, has been the first dis¬ 
coverer of ten asteroids; M. de Gasparis of sev¬ 
en; Mr. Luther of three; while Olbers, Ilencke, 
Chacornac, and Goldschmidt have each discover¬ 
ed two. We also sec that, In several instances, the 
same asteroid has been independently discovered 
by more than one astronomer. Among all the as¬ 
tronomers of the present or any former age, Mr. 
Hind stands pre-eminent for his success in the 
discovery of new planetary bodies. These dis¬ 
coveries were all made at the private observa¬ 
tory of George Bishop, Esq., which was erected 
in the year 183G, in Regent’s Park, London. 
The principal instrument of this observatory is an 
equatorial telescope, constructed by Air. Dollond, 
of London, and equipped on the plan known ns 
the English mounting. The solar focus of the 
telescope is ten feet ten inches, and the clear 
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aperture of the object-glass seven inches. The 
circles are three feet in diameter; the hour cir¬ 
cle reading by verniers to single seconds of time, 
and the declination circle to ten seconds of arc. 
The instniment is driven by clock-work; this 
part of the machinery in particular being very 
elaborately worked. The telescope is provided 
with a series of magnifying powers up to 1200. 

In the year 1844, Mr. Bishop secured the 
sendees of J. R. Hind, Esq., then an assistant in 
the magnetical department of the Royal Ob¬ 
servatory, Greenwich, where he had already 
distinguished himself by the zeal and ability 
with which, in addition to his ordinary duties, 
which were severe, he devoted himself to the 
labor of observing comets, and calculating the 
elements of their orbits. 

Almost from the time of Air. Hind’s appoint¬ 
ment, the obsen-ations took that character for 
which his talents peculiarly fitted him, viz., the 
search of the heavens for new comets, planets, 
etc. IIis labors were almost immediately re¬ 
warded with success. Two comets were dis¬ 
covered in 1846, and another in 1847, the latter 
of which became visible at noonday, when near 
its perihelion, and for which the King of Den¬ 
mark’s gold medal was awarded. 

The search after small planets lying between 
Alars and Jupiter was still more successful. 
His plan for detecting them was to observe and 
map all the stars down to the eleventh magni¬ 
tude for several degrees on each side of the 
ecliptic, and then by a subsequent observation 
noting whether any of them seemed to have 
changed its place, this being the only planetaiy 
characteristic observable. For the discoveries 
of Iris and Flora in 1847, a prize on the Lalande 
foundation was received from the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris in April, 1850; and in February, 
1853, he received the gold medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Loudon for his numer¬ 
ous astronomical discoveries, and in particular 
for his discovery of eight small planets. 

The rapid discovery of tw enty-nine new aster¬ 
oids, after a barren interval of almost forty years 
from the discovery of Vesta, is calculated to 
excite surprise; but it is explained by the di¬ 
minutive size of the ncw r planets, and the great 
increase in the number of observers, as well as 
the use of more powerful instruments. Vesta 
appears like a star of the sixth magnitude, 
Pallas of the seventh, wdiilo Ceres and Juno are 
of the eighth. Of the twenty-seven asteroids 
more recently discovered, none of them, if we 
except perhaps Iris and Flora, arc larger than 
the ninth magnitude, wliilc several are as small 
as the tenth, and one or two scarcely, if ever, 
rise as high as the tenth magnitude. The reason 
that Olbers was not more successful in his search 
was, that he employed a telescope of too feeble 
power, and did not extend his examination 
beyond stars of the eighth magnitude. 

Some may conclude that the number of 
asteroids now known is so great, that the dis¬ 
covery of additional ones is a matter of no 
interest, and is unworthy the attention of as- 
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tronomers. We regard the question in a very 
different light. If only one planet had hitherto 
been discovered between Mars and Jupiter, our 
idea of the simplicity and perfection of the solar 
system would have been satisfied, and there 
might have been found ingenious minds attempt¬ 
ing to prove by a priori reasoning that no other 
planets could possibly exist, unless beyond the 
limits of the orbit of Neptune. But our theory 
of the solar system, although apparently simple, 
would not have been the true theory. Every 
new discovery shows the solar system to be 
more complex than we had supposed ; and un¬ 
less we prefer error (provided it has a show of 
simplicity) to truth, when it appears to our view 
complex, we shall value ever}’ new discover}' in 
the solar system, because it promises to conduct 
us nearer to the true theory of the universe. 
Every new asteroid which is discovered, is a 
new fact to be explained. It presents a new 
test by which every theoiy is to be tried. If our 
theory be false, it is probable that some of these 
facts may l>e shown to be inconsistent with it. 
When the number of known facts is small, they 
may all frequently be explained by different and 
conflicting theories. As the number of known 
facts increases, some of them will probably be 
found inconsistent with one or other of the 
theories, until at last we reach a fact—the true 
erjterimentum cruris —which is inconsistent with 
every theory but one. Thus the true phi¬ 
losopher, instead of regarding the rapidly in¬ 
creasing number of asteroids with indifference, 
will watch each new discover}' with growing 
interest, in the hope that it may furnish the key 
to the true theory of the solar system. 
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.The preceding table exhibits a summary of 


the principal elements of thirty-one asteroids. 
The last two having been so recently discover¬ 
ed, their elements could not be included in the 
tuble. Column first shows the number of 
each planet in the order of its discovery; 
column second the name of the planet; col¬ 
umn third shows the average distance from 
the sun (the distance of the earth from the 
sun being taken as unity); column fourth 
shows the number of days required to make 
one revolution about the sun; column fifth 
shows the eccentricity of the orbit, or the 
quantity by which it departs from the form of a 
circle ; column sixth shows the number of de¬ 
grees by which the plane of the orbit is inclined 
to the orbit of the earth ; column seventh shows 
the position of the line in which the plane of 
the orbit intersects the orbit of the earth; and 
the last column shows the position of that point 
of the planet's orbit which is nearest the sun. 

The existence of thirty-three planets revolv¬ 
ing round the sun at distances closely allied to 
each other, and differing from all the other plan¬ 
ets in their diminutive size, is one of the most 
singular phenomena in our solar system. This 
fact will appear the more striking if we draw a 
diagram representing the orbits of all the known 
planets in their proper proportions. We shall 
find that while the orbits of Mercury, Yenus, the 
Earth, and Mars are quite detached from each 
other, and the orbits of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune are separated by intervals which 
the imagination can with difficulty grasp, be¬ 
tween Mars and Jupiter is a cluster of bodies 
whose orbits are so interlaced ns to suggest the 
apprehension of frequent and inevitable collision. 

The diagram on the following page represents 
the orbits of nine of these small planetary bodies, 
designed to be selected so as to afford a tolerable 
sj)ccimen of the whole. The other twenty-tw’o or¬ 
bits arc omitted, to avoid the confusion of so many 
lines in a single diagram. In one respect this re¬ 
presentation is calculated to convey an erroneous 
impression. All the orbits are represented ns 
situated in the same plane, whereas, in reality, 
no two of them are situated in the same plane. 
These planes all pass through the sun, and are 
inclined to the earth’s orbit in angles indicated 
in column sixth of the preceding Table. One- 
half of each orbit must therefore be below the 
earth’s orbit, and the other half above it; and in 
order to indicate as fully as possible the actual 
position of these orbits, the portion which falls 
below the plane of the earth’s orbit is indicated 
by a dotted line, while the remainder is indi¬ 
cated by a continuous black line. These orbits, 
then, do not really intersect each other ns re¬ 
presented in the diagram. Indeed, no two of 
the planetary orbits intersect, although some 
of them approach w ithin moderate distances of 
each other. The orbit of Fortuna approaches 
the orbit of Metis within less than the Moon’s 
distance from the earth. The orbit of Massilia 
approaches almost equally near to the orbit of 
Astriea, and the orbit of Lutetia to that of Juno. 

It is evident, then, at a glance, that these 
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thirty-three small planets snstain to each other 
fi relation different from that of the other mem¬ 
bers of the solar system. We see a family like¬ 
ness running through the entire gronp, and it 
naturally suggests the idea of a common origin. 
This idea, as has been already stated, occurred 
to the mind of Olbers after the discovery of the 
second asteroid, and led to his celebrated theory 
that all these bodies originally constituted a sin¬ 
gle planet which had been broken into fragments 
by the operation of some internal force. Have 
we any means of testing the soundness of this 
theory? 

If the earth should be broken into fragments 
by the operation of some internal forc$ (such, 
for example, as that which causes the eruption 
of a volcano), the fragments might be projected 
in various directions and with very unequal ve¬ 
locities; but each would describe an ellipse of 
which the sun would occupy one of the foci— 
if we except the extreme but possible case of a 
fragment projected with such a velocity as to 
carry it beyond the limit of the sun’s attraction. 
Leaving out of view the disturbance arising from 
the mutual attraction of the planets, which pro¬ 
duces only minute effects, each fragment would 
continue to describe the same ellipse in its suc¬ 
cessive revolutions about the sun; in other words, 
these ellipses would all have a common point of 
intersection. The same conclusion must hold 
true for the asteroids, according to the theory 
of Olbers. The question then arises, have the 
orbits of the asteroids a common point of inter¬ 
section ? A single glance at the above diagram 


will settle this ques¬ 
tion* in the nega¬ 
tive. But Olbers re¬ 
plies that the orbits 
of the planets are 
disturbed by their 
mutual attractions. 
These orbits should 
originally have had a 
common point of in¬ 
tersection, but at each 
revolution they suffer 
a slight displacement, 
until, in the lapse of 
time, the position of 
the orbits has be¬ 
come so completely 
changed as to show 
scarcely a trace of 
their original inter¬ 
section. Is such a 
result possible ? A 
few simple consider¬ 
ations will satisfy us 
that if the orbits of 
the asteroids ever had 
a common point of in¬ 
tersection, such a re¬ 
sult must have be- 
longed to a period of 
time indefinitely re¬ 
mote. 

The line in which the plane of a planet’s orbit 
intersects some other plane selected for com¬ 
mon reference is called technically the line of 

the nodes. If the asteroid orbits ever had a 
common point of intersection, all the nodal 
lines upon one of the orbits must have coincid¬ 
ed. Now as two of the asteroid orbits are inclined 
less than one degree to the earth’s orbit, we will, 
for greater convenience, employ the latter as the 
plane of reference. By referring to our Ta¬ 
ble on page 850, it will be seen that the as¬ 
cending nodes of the asteroids are distributed, 
though unequally, through the four quadrants 
of the circle. Nine of them lie in the first quad¬ 
rant, twelve in the second quadrant, six in the 
third, and four in the fourth. The nodes of all 
the planetary orbits are in constant motion, but 
the motion for a single year is extremely small. 
The annual motion of the node of Mercury is 
ten seconds; that of Venus twenty seconds; 
Mars twenty-five seconds, etc. The nodes of 
the asteroids, as far as the computation has been 
made, move at somewhat similar rates; the 
most rapid motion known being about fifty sec¬ 
onds a year. If we suppose the nodal lines of 
all these orbits to move steadily toward each 
other, it would require in some of them a mo¬ 
tion of fifty seconds a year, continued for more 
than 6000 years, to bring them to a coincidence. 

It should also be observed, that not only must 
the nodes of all the asteroids coincide, but the 
distance of the planets from the sun must be 
the same at that instant. Now the distances 
of these planets from the sun, when at their 
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nodes, differ by more than a hundred millions 
of miles; so that to bring them all together re¬ 
quires something more than a change in the 
position of the nodes. We may bring about a 
coincidence, in the case of some of the asteroids, 
by supposing the longer diameter of the elliptic 
orbit to change its position in the plane of the 
orbit. Such a change does really take place in 
the case of eveiy planetary orbit, but with none 
of the larger planets does it exceed twenty sec¬ 
onds a year. This motion for the asteroids, so 
far as it has been computed, is somewhat more 
rapid, amounting, in one instance, to seventy 
seconds a year; but even with this motion it 
would require the lapse of five thousand years 
to bring about an intersection in the case of 
many of the asteroid orbits. When now it is 
remembered that in order to give a common 
point of intersection to these thirty-one orbits 
all the nodal lines upon one of* the orbits must 
coincide, and at the same instant all the dis¬ 
tances from the sun must be equal to each other, 
wo must be prepared to admit that such an oc¬ 
currence could only have taken place myriads 
of years ago. 

The preceding difficulties, however, are small 
iu comparison with another which remains to 
be stated. The orbit of Hygcia completely in¬ 
closes the orbit of Flora (and indeed several 
other orbits), and would still inclose them al¬ 
though the greater diameter of each of them 
were revolved through an entire circumference, 
since the least distance of Uygeia from the sun 
exceeds the greatest distance of Flora. The 
same is true of Themis, as compared with Flora 
aud several other orbits. The least distance of 
Ilygeia from the sun exceeds the greatest dis¬ 
tance of Flora by more than twenty fve millions 
of miles. In order to render an intersection of 
these orbits possible, we must suppose a great 
variation of the eccentricity. But the change 
of eccentricity of the planetary orbits is exceed¬ 
ingly slow, and the present rate of increase of the 
eccentricity of Yesta must bo continued twenty - 
seven thousand years to render the aphelion dis¬ 
tance of that planet equal to the perihelion dis¬ 
tance of Uygeia. Moreover, the eccentricity of 
the orbit of Vesta is now increasing, which im¬ 
plies that in past ages the interval between Vesta 
and Hygcia must have been greater than it is at 
present; whence the conclusion seems irresist¬ 
ible, that the orbits of Vesta and Hygcia can 
not have intersected for several myriads of years. 
When the secular variations of the elements of 
each of the asteroids have been computed, as¬ 
tronomers will be able to assign a limit of time 
beyond which the intersection of all the asteroid 
orbits must have occurred, if, indeed, such an 
intersection ever took place. The discover)' of 
many of these bodies is so recent that, as yet, 
there has not been sufficient time for such a 
computation; but from what we already know, 
we hazard little in venturing the opinion that 
when this computation shall be made it will 
appear, that if the asteroid planets ever com¬ 
posed a single body which exploded, as Olbers 


supposed, such explosion must have occurred 
myriads of years ayo. Indeed, the discovery of 
such a host of asteroids seems to have stripped 
the theory of Olbers of nearly all the plausibil¬ 
ity it possessed when it was originally proposed; 
and it would seem hardly less reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that the Earth and Venus originally consti¬ 
tuted but one body, than to admit the same for 
the thirty-one asteroids. 

But if we reject the theory of Olbers, what 
do we conclude? That the asteroids bear no 
special relationship to each other? Do they not 
all clearly indicate a family resemblance? And 
if so, how do we account for this relationship? 

There are several reasons for believing in 
some peculiar relationship between the asteroids. 

1. Unlike the other planets of our system, 
they arc all of diminutive size—the largest of 
them hardly exceeding one or two hundred 
miles in diameter. M. Le Verrier, after a close 
examination of the nature and amount of the 
influences exerted by the entire group of aster¬ 
oids upon the nearer planets Mars and the Earth, 
has arrived at the conclusion that the sum total 
of the matter constituting the small planets sit¬ 
uated between the mean distances 2.20 and 3.16 
(including undiscovered as well as known aster¬ 
oids), can not exceed about one fourth of the mass 
of the earth. 

2. The asteroids in their position occupy a 
zone entirely distinct from the other planets of 
the solar system. Between the orbits of Jupi¬ 
ter and Saturn—between Saturn and Uranus— 
is an immense interval furnishing space enough 
for a host of little bodies to circulate around the 
sun; but in not a solitary instance has any such 
body been found, except between Mars and Ju¬ 
piter. Some may attempt to account for this 
circumstance by saying that astronomers have 
long been watching exclusively this portion of 
space, and have left all other regions entiiely 
unexplored. An exploration conducted upon 
such a principle is simply a physical impossibil¬ 
ity. If there were a small planet between the 
Earth and Mars, it would have stood the same 
cliauce of detection, in the explorations of the 
past ten years, as if it were situated between 
Mars 6nd Jupiter; and, indeed, it wrould have 
stood a better chance of detection, inasmuch as 
it would appear of greater brightness on account 
of its proximity to us. If there were a small 
planet circulating between Jupiter and Saturn, 
it would have stood the same chance of detec¬ 
tion as if it had been placed this side of Jupi¬ 
ter, except that it would appear somewhat fainter 
on account of its increased distance. The fact 
that we have discovered thirty-three small planets 
between Mars and Jupiter, and not a tolitary 
one in any other portion of the solar system, 
points to something special in this region of the 
heavens. In other words, we have discovered 
a United zone of little planetary bodies, and have 
not been able to discover a single body of the 
same class situated out of this zone. 

3. The orbits of these little bodies present 
some special peculiarities. 
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tlemen were conversing, there was a silence and 
an awkwardness. The young fellows were mak¬ 
ing an “event” out of Ethel’s marriage, and 
sporting their money freely on it. 

To have an old countess hunting a young 
marquis so resolutely that all the world should 
be able to look on and speculate whether her 
game would be run down by that stanch tooth¬ 
less old pursuer—that is un amusing sport, isn’t 
it? and affords plenty of fun and satisfaction to 
those who follow the hunt. But for a heroine 
of a 6tory, be she ever so clever, handsome, and 
sarcastic, I don’t think, for my part, at this present 
stage of the tale, Miss Ethel Newcorae occupies a 
a very dignified position. To break her heart in si¬ 
lence for Tomkins who is in lovo with another; 
to suffer no end of poverty, starvation, capture 
by ruffiaus, ill-treatment by a bullying husband, 
loss of beauty by the small-pox, death even at 
the end of the volume; all these mishaps a 
young heroine may endure (and has endured in 
romances over and over again), without losing 
the least dignity, or suffering any diminution of 
the sentimental reader’s esteem. But a girl of 
great beauty, high temper, and strong natural 
intellect, who submits to bo dragged hither and 
thither in an old grandmother’s leash, and in 
pursuit of a husband who will run away from the 
couple, such a person, I say, is in a very awkward 
position as a heroine; and I declare if I had an¬ 


other ready to my hand (and unless there were 
extenuating circumstances), Ethel should be de¬ 
posed at this very sentence. 

But a novelist must go on with his heroine, as 
a man with his w’ife, for better or w orse, and to 
the end. For how many yeara have the Span¬ 
iards borne with their gracious queen, not be¬ 
cause she w r as faultless, but because she was 
there ! So Chambers and grandees cried, God 
save her, Alabarderos turned out, drums beat, 
cannons bred, and people saluted Isabella Se- 
gunda, who was no better than the humblest 
washerwoman of her subjects. Are we much 
better than our neighbors ? Do we never yield 
to our peculiar temptation, our pride, or our 
avarice, or our vanity, or w hat not ? Ethel is 
very wrong, certainly. But recollect, she is very 
young. She is in other peoples hands. She 
has been bred up and governed by a very worldly 
family, and taught their traditions. We would 
hardly, for instance, the stanchest Protestant in 
England would hardly be angiyr with poor little 
Isabella Scgunda for being a Catholic. So if 
Ethel worships at a certain image wdiich a great 
number of good folks in England bow to, let us 
not be too angry w ith her idolatry', and bear with 
our queen a little longer before we make our 
pronunciamento. 

No, Miss Ncwcome, yours is not a dignified 
position in life, however you may argue that 
hundreds of people in the world are doing like 
you. Oh, me! what a confession it is, in the 
very outset of life and blushing brightness of 
youth’s morning, to ow n that the aim with which 
a young girl sets out, and the object of her ex¬ 
istence, is to marry a rich man; that she was 
endowed with beauty so that she might buy 
wealth, and a title with it; that as sure as she 
has a soul to bo saved, her business here 011 
earth is to try and get a rich husband. That 
is the career for which many a woman is bred 
and trained. A young man begins the world 
with some aspirations at least; he will try to be 
good and follow the truth; he will strive to win 
honors for himself, and never do a base action; 
he will pass nights over his books, and forego 
case and pleasure so that he may achieve a 
name. Many a poor wretch who is worn out 
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now and old, and bankrupt of fame and money 
too, has commenced life at any rate with noble 
views,'and generous schemes, from which weak¬ 
ness, idleness, passion, or overpowering hostile 
fortune have turned him away. But a girl of 
the world, bon Z>ieu! the doctrine with which 
she begins is that she is to have a wealthy hus¬ 
band: the article of faith in her catechism is, 
“ I believe in elder sons, and a house in town, 
and a house in the country?” They are mer¬ 
cenary as they step fresh and blooming into the 
world out of the nursery. They have been 
schooled there to keep their bright eyes to look 
only on the prince and the du^e, Croesus and 
Dives. By long cramping and careful process, 
their little natural hearts have been squeezed 
up, like the feet of their fashionable little sis¬ 
ters in China. As you see a pauper’s child, 
with an awful premature knowledge of the pawn¬ 
shop, able to haggle at market with her wretch¬ 
ed halfpence, nnd battle bargains at hucksters’ 
stalls, you shall find a young beauty, who was a 
child in the school-room a year since, as wise 
and knowing as the old practitioners on that 
exchange; as economical of her smiles, as dex¬ 
terous in keeping back or producing her beau¬ 
tiful wares; os skillful in setting one bidder 
against another; as keen as the smartest mer¬ 
chant in Vanity Fair. 

If the young gentlemen of the Life Guards 
Green who were talking about Miss Newcomc 
and her suitors, were silent when Clive appear¬ 
ed among them, it was because they wero aware 
not only of his relationship to the young lady, but 
his unhappy condition regarding her. Certain 
men there ore who never tell their love, but let 
concealment, like a worm in the bud, feed on 
their damask cheeks; others again must be not 
always thinking, but talking about the darling 
object. So it was not very long before Captain 
Crackthorpe was taken into Clive’s confidence, 
and through Crackthorpe very likely the whole 
mess became acquainted with his passion. These 
young fellows, who had been early introduced 
into the world, gave Clive small hopes of suc¬ 
cess, putting to him, in their downright phrase- 
ology, the point of which he was already aware, 
that Miss Newcomc was intended for his supe¬ 
riors, and that he had best not make liis mind 
uneasy by sighing for those beautiful grapes 
which were beyond his reach. 

But the good-natured Crackthorpe, who had 
a pity for the young painter’s condition, helped 
him so far (and gained Clive’s warmest thanks 
for his good offices), by asking admission for 
Clive to certain evening parties of the beau- 
monde, where he had the gratification of meeting 
his charmer. Ethel was surprised and pleased, 
and Lady Kew surprised and angry at meeting 
Clive Newcome at these fashionable houses; the 
girl herself was touched very likely at his per¬ 
tinacity in following her. As there was no act¬ 
ual feud between them, she could not refuse 
now and again to dance with her cousin; and 
thus he pidted up such small crumbs of conso¬ 
lation as a youth in his state can get; lived 


upon six words vouchsafed to him in a qua¬ 
drille, or brought home a glance of the eyes 
which she had presented to him in a waltz, or 
the remembrance of a squeeze of the hand on 
parting or meeting. How eager he was to get 
a card to this party or that! how attentive to 
the givers of such entertainments 1 Some friends 
of his accused him of being a tuft-hunter and 
flatterer of the aristocracy, on account of his 
politeness to certain people; the truth was, he 
wanted to go wherever Miss Ethel w as; and the 
ball was blank to him which she did not attend. 

This business occupied not only one season, 
but two. By the time of the second season, Mr. 
Newcome had made so many acquaintances, 
that he needed few more introductions into so¬ 
ciety. He was very well known as a good-na¬ 
tured, handsome young man, and a vciy good 
waltzer, the only son of an Indian officer of 
large wealth, who chose to devote himself to 
painting, and who was supposed to entertain an 
unhappy fondness for his cousin the beautiful 
Miss Newcome. Kind folks who heard of this 
little tendre , and were sufficiently interested in 
Mr. Clive, asked him to their houses in conse¬ 
quence. I dare say those people who were good 
to him may have been themselves at one time 
unlucky in their own love affairs. 

When the first season ended without a de¬ 
claration from my lord, Lady Kew carried off 
her young lady to Scotland, where it also so 
happened that Lord Farintosh was going to 
shoot, and people made what surmises they 
chose upon this coincidence. Surmises, why not ? 
You who know the world, know very well that 
if you see Mrs. So-and-so’s namo in the list of 
people at an entertainment, on looking down 
the list you will presently be sure to come on 
Mr. 'VYhatdyoucailem’s. If Lord and Lady 
Blank, of Suchandsuch Castle, received a dis¬ 
tinguished circle (including Lady Dash), for 
Christmas or Easter, without reading farther 
the names of the guests, you may venture on 
any wager that Captain Asterisk is one of the 
company. These coincidences happen every 
day; and some people are so anxious to meet 
other people, and so irresistible is the magnetic 
sympathy I suppose, that they will travel hun¬ 
dreds of miles in the w'orst of weather to sec 
their friends, and break your door open almost, 
provided the friend is inside it. 

I am obliged to own the fact, that for many 
months Lady Kew hunted after Lord Farintosh. 
This rheumatic old woman w*ent to Scotland, 
w here, as he was pursuing the deer, she stalked 
his lordship: from Scotland she went to Paris, 
where he was taking lessons in dancing at the 
Chaumicre; from Paris to an English country 
house, for Christmas, where he was expected, 
but didn’t come—not being, his professor said, 
quite complete in the Polka, and so on. If Ethel 
were privy to these manoeuvres, or any thing 
more than an unwittingly consenting party, I 
say we would depose her from her place of he¬ 
roine at once. But she was acting under her 
grandmother’s orders, a most imperious, irre- 
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sistible, managing old woman, who exacted eveir 
body’s obedience, and managed every body’s 
business in her family. Lady Ann Newcome 
being in attendance on her sick husband, Ethel 
was consigned to the Countess of Kew, her 
grandmother, who hinted that she should leave 
Ethel her property when dead, and while alive 
expected the girl should go about with her. She 
had and wrote as many lcttere as a Secretary 
of State almost. She was accustomed to set otf 
without taking any body’s advice, or announc¬ 
ing her departure until within an hour or two 
of the event. In her train moved Ethel, against 
her own will, which would have led her to stay 
at home with her father, but at the special wish 
and order of her parents. Was such a sum as 
that of which Lady Kew had the disposal (Hob¬ 
son Brothers knew the amount of it quite well) 
to be left out of the family? Forbid it all ye 
powers! Barnes—who would have liked the 
money himself, and said truly that he would live 
with his grandmother any where she liked if he 
could get it—Barnes joined most energetically 
with Sir Brian and Lady Ann in ordering Ethel’s 
obedience to Lady Kew. You know how diffi¬ 
cult it is for one young woman not to acquiesce 
when the family council strongly orders. In 
fine, I hope there was a good excuse for the 
queen of this history, and that it was her w ickcd 
domineering old prime minister who led her 
wrong. Otherwise, I say, wo would have an¬ 
other dynasty. Oh, to think of a generous nature, 
and the world, and nothing but tho w orld, to oc¬ 
cupy it!—of a brave intellect, and the milliner’s 
bandboxes, and the scandal of the coteries, and 
the fiddle-faddle etiquette of the court for its 
sole exercise! of the rush aud hurry from en¬ 
tertainment to entertainment; of the constant 
smiles and cares of representation; of the pray¬ 
erless rest at night, and the awaking to a god¬ 
less morrow! This was the course of life to 
which Fate, and not her own fault, altogether, 
had for a while handed over Ethel Newcome. 
Let those pity her who can feel their own weak¬ 
ness and misgoing; let those punish her who 
are without fault themselves. 

Clive did not offer to follow her to Scotland. 
He knew quite well that the cncouragcmeut he 
had had was only of the smallest; that as a 
relation she received him frankly and kindly 
enough, but checked him when he would have 
adopted another character. But it chanced 
that they met in Paris, whither he went in the 
Easter of the ensuing year, having worked to 
some good purpose through the winter, and dis¬ 
patched, as on a former occasion, his three or 
four pictures to take their chance at the Exhi¬ 
bition. 

Of these it is our pleasing duty to be able to 
corroborate, to some extent, Mr. F. Bayham’s 
favorable report. Fancy sketches and historical 
pieces our young man had eschewed; having 
convinced himself either that ho had not an 
epic genius, or that to draw portraits of his 
friends was a much easier task, than that which 
he had set himself formerly. While all the 


world was crowding round a pair of J. J.’s little 
pictures, a couple of chalk heads were admitted 
into the Exhibition (his great picture of Captain 
Crackthorpe on horseback, in full uniform, I 
must own was ignominiously rejected), and the 
friends of the parties had the pleasure of recog¬ 
nizing in the miniature-room, No. 1246, Portrait 
of an Officer—viz., Augustus Butts, Esq., of tho 
Life Guards Green; and portrait of the Rev. 
Charles Iloneyman, No. 1272. Miss Sherrick 
the hangers refused; Mr. Binnie, Clive had 
spoiled, as usual, in the painting; tho chalk 
heads, however, before named, were voted to be 
faithful likenesqps, and executed in a very’ agree¬ 
able and spirited manner. F. Bayham’s criti¬ 
cism on these performances, it need not be said, 
was tremendous. Since the days of Michael 
Angelo you would have thought there never had 
l»eon such drawings. In fact, F. B., as some 
other critics do, clapped his friend so boister¬ 
ously on the back, and trumpeted their merits 
with such prodigious energy as to make his 
friends themselves sometimes uneasy. 

Mr. Clive, whose good father was writing 
home more and more wonderful accounts of tho 
Bundclcund Bank, in which he had engaged, 
and who was always pressing his son to draw 
for more money, treated himself to comfortable 
rooms at Paris, in the very same hotel where 
the young Marquis of Farintosh occupied lodg¬ 
ings much more splendid, and where he lived, 
no doubt, so ns to be near the professor, W’ho 
was still teaching his lordship the Polka. In¬ 
deed, it must be said that Lord Farintosh made 
great progress under this artist, and that he 
danced very much better in his third season 
than in the first and second years after he had 
come upon the town. From the same instructor 
the Marquis learned the latest novelties in French 
conversation, the choicest oaths and phrases (for 
which he was famous), so that although his 
French grammar was naturally defective, he was 
enabled to order a dinner at Philippe’s, and to 
bully a waiter, or curse a hackney coachman 
with extreme volubility. A young nobleman of 
his rank was received with the distinction wliich 
was his due, by’ tho French sovereign of that 
period; and at the Ttiilerics, and tho houses of 
the French nobility, which he visited. Monsieur 
lc Marquis de Farintosh excited considerable 
remark, by the use of some of tho phrases which 
his young professor had taught to him. Peoplo 
even went so fur ns to say that tho Marquis was 
an awkw’ard and dull young man, of the very 
worst manners. 

Whereas tho yonng Clive Newcome—and it 
comforted the poor fellow’’s heart somewhat, and 
be sure pleased Ethel, who was looking on at his 
triumphs—w’ns voted the most charming youug 
Englishman w'ho had been seen for a long timo 
in our salons. Madame de Florae, who loved 
him as a son of her own, actually W’ent once or 
twice into the world in order to see his ctebut. 
Madame de Moncontour inhabited a part of the 
Hotel de Florae, and received society there. 
The French people did not understand what 
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bad English she talked, though they compre¬ 
hended Lord Farintosh’s French blunders. 
M Monsieur Newcome is. an artist! What a 
noble career!” cries a great French lady, the 
wife of a Marshal, to the astonished Miss New- 
come. ‘‘This young man is the cousin of the 
diarming Mees? Yon must be proud to pos¬ 
sess such a nephew, Madame!” says another 
French lady to the Countess of Kew (who, you 
may be sure, .is delighted to have such a rela¬ 
tive). And the French lady invites Clive to her 
receptions expressly in order to make herself 
agreeable to the old Comtesse. Before the 
cousins have been three minutes together in 
Madame de Florae’s salon, she sees that Clive 
is in love with Ethel Newcome. She takes the 
boy’s hand and says, it J J ai votre secret , mon ami;” 
and her eyes regard him for a moment as fond¬ 
ly, as tenderly, as ever they looked at his father. 
Oh, what team have they shed, gentle eyes! 
Oh, what faith has it kept, tender heart! If 
love lives through all life; and survives through 
all sorrow; and remains steadfast with us through 
all changes; and in all darkness of spirit burns 
brightly; and, if we die, deplores us forever, and 
loves still equally; and exists with the very last 
gasp and throb of the faithful bosom—whence 
it passes with the pure soul, beyond death; sure¬ 
ly it shall be immortal ? Though we who re¬ 
main are separated from it, is it not ours in 
heaven ? If we love still those we lose, can we 
altogether lose those we love? Forty years 
have passed away. Youth and dearest memor¬ 
ies revisit her, and Hope almost wakes up again 
out of its grave, as the constant lady holds the 
young man's hand, and looks at the son of 
Thomas Newcome. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

TUB ZIOTBL DB fXOBAC. 

Since the death of the Due dTvry, the hus¬ 
band of Mary Queen of Scots, the Comte de 
Florae, who is now the legitimate owner of the 
ducal title, does not choose to bear it, but con¬ 
tinues to be known in the world by his old name. 
The old Count's world is very small. His doc¬ 
tor, and his director, who comes daily to play his 
game at picquet; his daughter’s children, who 
amuse him by their laughter, and play round his 
chair in the garden of his hotel; his faithful 
wife, and one or two fHends as old as himself, 
form his society. His son, the Abbd, is with 


them but seldom. The austerity of his man¬ 
ners frightens his old fhther, who can little com¬ 
prehend the religionism of the new school. After 
going to hear his son preach through Lent at 
Notre Dame, where the Abbd de Florae gather¬ 
ed a great congregation, the old Count came 
away quite puzzled at his son’s declamations. 
“I do not understand your new priests,” he 
says; “ I knew my son had become a Cordelier; 
I went to hear him, and found he was a Jacobin. 
Let me make my saint in quiet, my good Leo¬ 
nora. My director answers for me, and plays a 
game at trictrac into the bargain with me.” Our 
history has but little to do with this venerable 
nobleman. He has his chamber looking out 
into the garden of his hotel; his faithful old 
domestic to wait upon him, his House of Peers 
to attend when he is well enough, his few ac¬ 
quaintances to help him to pass the evening. 
The rest of the hotel he gives up to his son, the 
Vicomte de Florae, and Madame la Princesse 
de Moncontour, his daughter-in-law. 

When Florae has told his friends of the Club 
why it is he has assumed a new title—as a means 
of reconciliation (a reconciliation all philosophi¬ 
cal, my friends) with his wife nfe Higg of Man¬ 
chester, who adores titles like all Anglaises, 
and has recently made a great succession, every 
body allows that the measure was dictated by 
prudence, and there is no more laughter at his 
change of name. The Princess takes the first 
floor of the hotel at the price paid for it by the 
American General, who has returned to his orig¬ 
inal pigs at Cincinnati. Had not Cincinnatus 
himself pigs on his farm, and was he not a gen¬ 
eral and member of Congress too ? The honest 
Princess has a bedchamber, which, to her ter¬ 
ror, she is obliged to open of reception-evenings, 
when gentlemen and ladies play cards there. It 
is fitted up in the style of Louis XYI. In her 
bed is an immense looking-glass, surmounted 
by stucco cupids; it is an alcove which some 
powdered Venus, before the Revolution, might 
have reposed in. Opposite that looking-glass, 
between the tall windows, at some forty feet 
distance, is another huge mirror, so that when 
the poor Princess is in bed, in her prim old curl¬ 
papers, she sees a vista of elderly princesses 
twinkling away into the dark perspective; and 
is so frightened that she and Betsy, her Lanca¬ 
shire maid, pin up the jonquil silk curtains over 
the bed-mirror after the first night; though the 
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Princess never can get it out of her head that 
her image is still there, behind the jonquil hang¬ 
ings, turning as she turns, waking as she wakes, 
etc. The chamber is so vast and lonely that 
she has a bed made for Betsy in the room. It 
is, of course, whisked away into a closet on re¬ 
ception-evenings. A boudoir, rosetendre, with 
more cupids and nymphs by Boucher, sporting 
over the door-panels—nymphs who may well 
shock old Betsy and her old mistress—is the 
Princess's morning-room. “Ah, Mum,-what 
would Mr. Humper at Manchester, Mr. Jowls 
of Newcome (the minister whom, in early days, 
Miss Higg used to sit under) say if they was 
browt into this room!” But there is no question 
of Mr. Jowls and Mr. Humper, excellent dis¬ 
senting divines, who preached to Miss Higg, 
being brought into the Prmcesse de Moncon¬ 
tour's boudoir. 

That paragraph, respecting a conversion in 
high life, which F. B. m his enthusiasm inserted 
in the “Poll Moll Gazette," caused no small 
excitement in the Florae family. The Florae 
family read the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” knowing 
that Clive's friends were engaged in that period¬ 
ical. When Madame de Florae, who did not 
often read newspapers, happened to cast her 
eye upon that poetic paragraph of F. B.’s, you 
may fancy with what a panic it filled the good 
and pious lady. Her sou become a Protestant! 
After all the grief and trouble his wildness had 
occasioned to her, Paul forsake his religion! 
But that her husband was so ill and aged as 
not to bo able to bear her absence, she would 
have hastened to London to rescue her son out 
of that perdition. She sent for her younger 
son, who undertook the embassy; and the Prince 
and Princesse de Moncontour, in their hotel at 
London, were one day surprised by tfie visit of 
the Abbd de Florae. 

As Paul was quite innocent of any intention 
of abandoning his religion, the mother's kind 
heart was very speedily set at rest by her envoy. 
Far from Paul's conversion to Protestantism, 
the Abb£ wrote home the most encouraging ac¬ 
counts of his sister-in-law's precious dispositions. 
He had communications with Madame de Mon- 
contour's Anglican director, a man of not power¬ 
ful mind, wrote M. l’Abbd, though of consider¬ 
able repute for eloquence in his sect. The good 
dispositions of his sister-in-law wore improved 
by the French clergyman, who could be most 
captivating and agreeable when a work of con¬ 
version was in hand. The visit reconciled the 
family to their English relative, in whom good 
nature and many other good qualities were to 
be seen, now that there were hopes of reclaim¬ 
ing her. It was agreed that Madame de Mon¬ 
contour should come and inhabit the H6tel de 
Florae at Paris: perhaps the Abbe tempted the 
worthy lady by pictures of the many pleasures 
and advantages she would enjoy in that capital. 
She was presented at her own court by the 
French embassadress of that day; and was re¬ 
ceived at the Tuilerie8 with a cordiality which 
flattered and pleased her. 


Having been presented herself, Madame la 
Princesse in turn presented to her august sov¬ 
ereign Mrs. T. Higg and Miss Higg, of Man¬ 
chester, Mrs. Samuel Higg, of Newcome; the 
husbands of those ladies (the Princess's brothers) 
also sporting a court-dress for the first timet 
Sam Higg^ neighbor, the member for New- 
come, Sir Bryan Newcome, Bart., was too ill to 
act as Bigg's sponsor before majesty; but Barnes 
Newcome was uncommonly civil to the two Lan¬ 
cashire gentlemen; though their politics were 
different to his, and Sam had voted against Sir 
Bryan at his last election. Barnes took them 
to dine at a club—recommended his tailor— seat 
Lady Clara Pulleyn to call on Mrs. Hig g wh o 
pronounced her to be a pretty young woomhi 
and most haffable. The Countess of Darting 
would have been delighted to present these 
dies had the Princess not luckily been in Lon¬ 
don to do that office. The Hobson Newcomen 
were very civil to the Lancashire party, and en¬ 
tertained them splendidly at dinner. I believe 
Mrs. and Mr. Hobson themselves went to co urt 
this year, the latter in a deputy lieutenant's uni¬ 
form. 

If Barnes Newcome was so very civil to the 
Higg family, we may suppose he had good rea¬ 
son. The Higgs were very strong in Newcome, 
and it was advisable to conciliate them. They 
were very rich, and their account would not be 
disagreeable at the Bank. Madame de Mon¬ 
contour’s—a large easy private aocount—would 
be more pleasant still. And Hobson Brothers 
having entered largely into the Anglo-Conti¬ 
nental Railway, whereof mention has been made, 
it was a bright thonght of Barnes to place the 
Prince o^Moncontour, etc. etc., on the French 
Direction of the Railway; and to take the princo- 
ly prodigal down to Newcome with his new title, 
and reconcile him to his wife and the Higg fam¬ 
ily. Barnes, we may say, invented the princi¬ 
pality ; rescued the Vicomte de Florae out of his 
dirty lodgings in Leicester Sqnare, and sent the 
Prince of Moncontour back to his worthy mid¬ 
dle-aged wife again. The disagreeable dissent¬ 
ing days were over. A brilliant young curate 
of Doctor Buldera, who also wore long hair, 
straight waistcoats, and no shirt collars, had al¬ 
ready reconciled the Vicomtesse de Florae to 
the persuasion whereof the ministers are clad 
in that queer uniform. The landlord of tbeir 
hotel in St. James’s got his wine from Sherrick, 
and sent his families to Lady Wbittlesea’s Cha¬ 
pel. The Rev. Charles Honeyman's eloquence 
and amiability were appreciated by his new dis¬ 
ciple : thus the historian has traced here, step 
by step, how all these people became acquainted. 

Sam Higg, whose name was very good on 
'Change in Manchester and London, joined the 
direction of the Anglo-Continental. A brother 
had died lately, leaving his money <yhong 
them, and his wealth had added considerably 
to Madame de Florae’s means; his sister in¬ 
vested a portion of her capital in the Railway 
in her husband's name. The shares were at a 
premium, and gave a good dividend. The Prince 
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de Moucontour took his place with great gravity 
at the Paris board, whither Barnes made fre¬ 
quent flying visits. The sense of capitalism 
sobered and dignified Paul de Florae: at the 
uge of five-and-forty he was actually giving up 
being a young man, and was not ill-pleased at 
having to enlarge his waistcoats, and to show a 
little gray in his mustache, llis errors were 
forgotten: he was bieii vu by the government. 
He might have had the Embassy Extraordinary 
to Queen Poraani; but the health of Madame 
la Priucesso was delicate. He paid his wife 
visits every morning: appeared at her parties 
and her opera-box, and was seen constantly 
with her in public. He gave quiet little din¬ 
ners still, at which Clive was present sometimes; 
and had a private door and key to his apartments, 
which were separated by all the dreary length 
of the reception-rooms from the mirrored cham¬ 
ber and jonquil couch where the Princess and 
Betsy reposed. When somo of his London 
friends visited Paris lie showed us these rooms, 
and introduced us duly to Madame la Princessc. 
He was as simple and as much at home in the 
midst of these splendors, as in the dirty little 
lodgings in Leicester Square, where lie painted 
his own boots, and cooked his herring over the 
tongs. As for Clive, he was the infant of the 
house, Madame la Princesse could not resist his 
kind face; and Paul was ns fond of him in his 
way, as Paul’s mother in hers. Would ho live 
at the Hotel de Florae ? There was an excel¬ 
lent at<flier in the paviliou, with a chamber for 
liis servant. No! you will be most at ease in 
apartments of your own. You will have here but 
the society of women. I do not rise till late: 
and my affairs, my board, call me away for the 
greater part of the day. Thou w ilt but be en- 
nuyd to play trictrac with my old father. My 
mother waits on him. My sister au second is 
given up entirely to her childreu, who always 
have the pituite. Madame la Princessc is not 
amusing for a young man. Come and go when 
thou wilt, Clive, my ga^on, my son : thy cover 
is laid. Wilt thou take the portraits of all the 
family ? Hast thou want of money? I had at 
thy age and almost ever since, mon ami: but now 
w e swim in gold, and when there is a Louis in 
my purse, there are ten francs for thee. To 
show’ his mother that lie did not think of the 
Reformed Religion, Paul did not miss going to 
mass with her on Sunday. Sometimes Madame 
Paul went too, between whom and her mother- 
in-law there could not be any liking, but there 
was now great civility. They saw each other 
once a day: Madame Paul always paid her visit 
to the Comte de Florae: and Betsy, her maid, 
made the old gentleman laugh by her briskness 
and talk. She brought back to her mistress the 
most wonderful stories which the old man told 
her about his doings during the emigration— 
before he married Madame la Comtcssc—when 
he gave lessons in dancing, parbleu! There 
w*as his Addle still, a trophy of those old times. 
He chirped, and coughed, and sang, in his crack - 
od old voice, as he talk about them. “Lor! 


bless you, Mum,” says Betsy, “he must have 
been a terrible old man !” He remembered the 
times well enough, but the stories he sometimes 
told over twice or thrice in an hour. I ain 
afraid he had not repented sufficiently of those 
wicked old times: else why did he laugh and 
giggle so when he recalled them ? He would 
laugh and giggle till he w’as choked w ith his old 
cough: and old St. Jean, his man, came and 
beat M. le Comte on the back, and made M. le 
Comte take a spoonful of his sirup. 

Between two such women as Madame de 
Florae and Lady Kew*, of course there could be 
little liking or sympathy, Religion, love, duty, 
the family, were the French lady's constant occu¬ 
pation—duty and the family, perhaps, Lady Kcw’s 
aim too—only the notions of duty W’cre different 
in oithcr person. Lady Kew’s idea of duty to her 
relatives being to push them on in the world: 
Madame de Florae’s to soothe, to pray, to attend 
them with constant watchfulness, to strive to 
mend them with pious counsel. I don’t know 
that one lady was happier than the other. Ma¬ 
dame de Florae’s eldest son was a kindly prodi¬ 
gal : her second had given his wholo heart to the 
church: her daughter had centred hers on her own 
children, and was jealous if their grandmother 
laid a finger on them. So Leo no re de Florae was 
quite alone. It seemed as if Heaven had turned 
away all her children’s hearts from her. Her 
dally business in life was to nurse a selfish old 
man, into whoso service she had been forced in 
early youth by a paternal decree which she 
never questioned; giving him obedience, striv¬ 
ing to give him respect—every thing but her 
heart, which had gone out of her keeping. Many 
a good w oman’s life is no more cheerful; a spring 
of beauty, a little warmth and sunshine of love, 
a bitter disappointment, followed by pangs and 
frantic tears, then a long monotonous stoiy of 
submission. “ Not here, my daughter, is to be 
your happiness,” says the priest; “ whom Heaven 
loves it afflicts.” And he points out to her the 
agouies of suffering saints of her sex; assures her 
of their present beatitudes aud glories; exhorts 
her to bear her pains with a faith like theirs; 
and is empowered to promise her a like reward. 

The other matron is not less alone. Her 
husband and son are dead, without a tear for 
either—to weep was not in Lady Kew’s nature. 
Her grandson, whom she had loved perhaps 
more than any human being, is rebellious and 
estranged from her; her children separated 
from her, save one whoso sickness and bodily 
infirmity the mother resents as disgraces to her¬ 
self. Her darling schemes fail somehow. She 
moves from town to town, and ball to ball, and 
hall to castle, forever uneasy and always alone. 
She secs people scared at her coming; is re¬ 
ceived by sufferance and fear rather than by 
w’elcome; likes perhaps tho terror which sho 
inspires, and to enter over tho breach rather 
than through tho hospitable gate. Sho w ill try 
and command wherever she goes; and trample 
over dependents and society, with a grim con¬ 
sciousness that it dislikes her, a rage at its 
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cowardice, and an unbending will to domin¬ 
eer. To be old, proud, lonely, and not have a 
friend in the world—that is her lot in it. As 
the French lady may be said to resemble the 
bird which the fables sav feeds her young with 
her blood; this one, if she has a little natural 
liking for her brood, goes hunting hither and 
thither and robs meat for them. And so I sup¬ 
pose, to make the simile good, we must com¬ 
pare the Marquis of Farintosh to a lamb for the 
nonce, and Miss Ethel New-come to a young 
eaglet. Is it not a rare provision of nature (or 
fiction of poets, who have their own natural his¬ 
tory) that the strong-ringed bird can soar to 
the sun and gaze at it, and then come down 
from heaven and pounce on a piece of carrion ? 

After she became acquainted with certain cir¬ 
cumstances, Madame de Florae was very inter¬ 
ested about Ethel Newcome, and strove in her 
modest way to become intimate with her. Miss 
Newcome and Lady Kcw attended Madame de 
Moncontour’s Wednesday evenings. “ It is as 
well, my dear, for the interests of the family 
that we should be particularly civil to these peo¬ 
ple,” Lady Kew said; and accordingly she came 
to the Hotel de Florae, and was perfectly inso¬ 
lent to Madame la Prineessc every Thursday 
evening. Toward Madame de Florae, even 
Lady Ivew could not be rude. She was so 
gentle as to give no excuse for assault: Lady 
Kew vouchsafed to pronounce that Madame do 
Florae was “tr£s grando-daine”—“of the sort 
which is almost impossible to find nowadays,” 
Lady Kew said, who thought she possessed this 
dignity in her own person. When Madame de 
Florae, blushing, asked Ethel to come and sec 
her, Ethel’s grandmother consented with the 
utmost willingness. “ She is very devote I have 
heard, and will try and convert you. Of course 
you will hold your own about that sort of thing; 
and have the good sense to keep off theology. 
There is no Roman Catholic parti in England 
or Scotland that is to be thought of for a mo¬ 
ment. You will see they will marry young 
Lord Dcrwentwatcr to an Italian princess; but 
he is only seventeen, and his directors never 
lose sight of him. Sir Bartholomew Fawkes 
will have a fine property when Lord Campion 
dies, unless'Lord Campion leaves the money to 
the convent where his daughter is—and, of the 
other families, who is there? I made ever)' 
inquiry purposely—that is, of course, one is 
anxious to know about the Catholics as about 
one’s own people: and little Mr. Rood, who was 
one of my poor brother Steyne’s lawyers, told 
me there is not one young man of that party at 
this moment who can be called a desirable per¬ 
son. Be very civil to Madame dc Florae; she 
secs some of the old legitimists, and yon know* 
I am brouUUe with that party of late years.” 

“There is the Marquis de Montluc, who has 
a large fortune for France,” said Ethel, gravely; 
“he has a humpback, but he is very spiritual. 
Monsieur dc Cadillan paid me some compli¬ 
ments the other night, and even asked George 
Barnes what my dot was. He is a widower, 


and has a wig and two daughters. Which do 
you think would be the greatest incumbrance, 
grandmamma—a humpback, or a wig and two 
daughters? I like Madame de Florae; for the 
sake of the borough, I must tiy and like poor 
Madame de Moncontour, and I will go and see 
them whenever you please.” 

So Ethel went to see Madame dc Florae. 
She was very kind to Madame de Prtfville’s 
children, Madame de Florae’s grandchildren; 
she was gay and gracious with Madame de 
Moncontour. She went again and again to the 
Hotel dc Florae, not caring for Lady Kew’s own 
circle of statesmen and diplomatists, Russian, 
and Spanish, and French, whose talk about the 
courts of Europe—who was in favor at St 
Petersburg, and w ho was in disgrace at Scboen- 
brunn—naturally did not amuse the lively young 
person. The goodness of Madame de Florae’s 
life, the tranquil grace and melancholy kindness 
with W'hich the French lady received her, soothed 
and pleased Miss Ethel. She came and reposed 
in Madame de Florae’s quiet chamber, or sate 
in the shade in the sober old garden of her 
hotel; away from all the trouble and chatter 
of the salons, the gossip of the embassies, the 
fluttering ceremonial of the Parisian ladies' 
visits in their fine toilets, the /admin of the 
dancing dandies, and the pompous mysteries of 
the old statesmen who frequented her grand¬ 
mother’s apartment. The world began for her 
at night; when she went in the train of the old 
Countess from Jpotcl to.hotel, and danced waltz 
after waltz with Prussian and Neapolitan secre¬ 
taries, with princes’ officers of ordonnance—with 
personages even more lofty very likely—for the 
court of the Citizen King was then in its splen¬ 
dor; and there must surely have been a num- 
l>cr of nimble young royal highnesses who would 
like to dance with such a beauty as Miss New- 
come. The Marquis of Farintosh had a share 
in these polite amusements. His English con¬ 
versation was not brilliant as yet, although his 
French was eccentric; but at the court balls, 
whether he appeared in his uniform of the 
Scotch Archers, or in his native Glcnlivat tar¬ 
tan, there certainly was not in his own or the 
public estimation a handsomer young nobleman 
in Paris that season. It has been said that he 
was greatly improved in dancing; and, for a 
young man of his age, his w'hiskers were really 
extraordinarily large and curly. 

Miss Newcome, out of consideration for her 
grandmother’s strange antipathy to him, did not 
inform Lady Kew* that a young gentleman by 
the name of Clive occasionally came to visit the 
Hotel de Florae. At first, wnth her French 
education, Madame de Florae never would have 
thought of allowing the cousins to meet in her 
lionsc; but with the English it was different. 
Paul assured her that in the English chateaux, 
fes Mews walked for entire hours with the young 
men, made parties of the fish, mounted to horse 
with them, the whole writli the permission of the 
mothers. “When I was at Newcome, Miss 
Ethel rode with me several times,” Paul said; 
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“a preuve that we went to visit an old relation 
of the family, who adores Clive and his father.” 
When Madame de Florae questioned her son 
about the young Marquis to whom it was said 
Ethel was engaged, Florae flouted the idea. 
“Engaged! This young Marquis is engaged 
to the The&tre des Varidtes, my mother. lie 
laughs at the notion of an engagement. When 
one charged him with it of late at the club; and 
asked how Mademoiselle Louqsor—she is so 
tall, that they call her the Louqsor—she is an 
Oilalisque Olrffafjuc, ma mere; when one asked 
how the Louqsor would pardon his pursuit of 
Miss Neweome ? my Ecossois permitted himself 
to say in full club, that it was Miss Neweome 
pursued him—that nymph, that Diane, that 
charming and peerless young creature! On 
which, as the others laughed, and his friend 


Monsieur Walleye applauded, I dared to say in 
my turn, ‘Monsieur le Marquis, as a young 
man, not familiar with our language, you have 
said what is not true, Milor, and therefore 
luckily not mischievous. I have the honor to 
count of my friends the parents of the young 
lady of whom you have spoken. You never 
could have intended to say that a young Miss 
who lives under the guardianship of her parents, 
and is obedient to them, whom you meet in 
society all the nights, and at whose door your 
carriage is to be seen every day, is capable of 
that with which you charge her so gayly. These 
things say themselves, Monsieur, in the cou/isses 
of the theatre, of women from whom you lean/ 
our language; not of young persons pure and 
chaste, Monsieur de Farintosh! Leant to re¬ 
spect your compatriots; to honor youth and 
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innocence every where, Monsieur!— and when 
yon forget yourself, permit one who might be 

your father to point where you are wrong.’ ” 

“And what did he answer?” asked the 
Conntess. 

“I attended myself to a soujflct” replied 
Florae; “but his reply was much more agree¬ 
able. The young insularv, with many blushes, 
and a grosjuron as his polite way is, said, he had 
not wished to say a word agafnst that person/ 
4 Of whom the name,’ cried I, ‘ ought never to 
be spoken in these places.* Herewith our little 
dispute ended.” 

So, occasionally, Mr. Clive had the good luck 
to meet with his cousin at the Hotel de Florae, 
where, I daresay, all the inhabitants wished he 
should have his desire regarding this young lady. 
The Colonel had talked early to Madame de 
Florae about this wish of his life, impossible 
then to gratify, because Ethel was engaged to 
Lord Kew. Clive, in the fullness of his heart, 
imparted his passion to Florae, and in answer 
to Paul’s offer to himself, had shown the French¬ 
man that kind letter in which his father bade 
him carry aid to “ Leonora de Florae’s son,” in 
case he should need it. The case was all clear 
to the lively Paul. 44 Between my mother and 
your good Colonel there must have been an 
affair of the heart in the early days during the 
emigration.” Clive owned his father had told 
him as much, at least that he himself had been 
attached to Mademoiselle de Blois. “It is for 
that that her heart yearns toward thee, that I 
have felt myself entrained toward thee since I 
saw thee”—Clive momentarily expected to be 
kissed again. 44 Tell thy father that I feel—am 
touched by his goodness with an eternal grati¬ 
tude, and love every one that loves my mother.” 
As far ns wishes went, these two were eager pro¬ 
moters of Clive’s little love affair; and Madame 
la Princesse became equally not less willing. 
Clive’s good looks and good-naturo had had 
their effects upon that good-natured woman, 
and lie was as great a favorite with her as with 
her husband. And thus it happened that when 
Miss Ethel came to pay her visit, and sat with 
Madame de Florae and her grandchildren in 
the garden, Mr. Newcome would sometimes 
walk up the avenue there, and solute the ladies. 

If Ethel had not wanted to see him, would 
she have come? Yes; she used to say she was 
going to Madame de Pre'ville’s, not to Madame 
de Florae’s, and would insist, I have no doubt, 
that it was Madame de Preville whom she went 
to see (whose husband was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, a Conseiller d’Etat, or 
other French big-wig), and that she had no idea 
of going to meet Clive, or that he was more than 
a casual acquaintance at the Hotel de Florae. 
There was no part of her conduct in all her life 
which this lady, when it was impugned, would 
defend more strongly than this intimacy at the 
Hdtel de Florae. It is not with this I quarrel 
especially. My fair young readers, who have 
seen a half-dozen of seasons, can you call to 
mind the time when you had such a friendship 


for Emma Tomkins, that you were always at 
the Tomkins’s, and notes were constantly pass¬ 
ing between your house and hers? When her 
brother, Paget Tomkins, returned to India, did 
not your intimacy with Emma fall off? If your 
younger sister is not in the room, I know you 
will own as much to me. I think you are al¬ 
ways deceiving yourselves and other people. I 
think the motive you put forward is very often 
not the real one; though you will confess, 
neither to yourself, nor to any human being, 
what the real motive is. I think that what you 
desire you pursue, and arc as selfish in your 
way as your liearded fellow-creatures are. And 
as for the truth being in you, of all the women 
in a great acquaintance, I protest there arc but 
—never mind. A perfectly honest woman, a 
woman who never flatters, who never manages, 
who never cajoles, who never conceals, who 
never uses her eyes, who never speculates on 
the effect which she produces, who never is con¬ 
scious of unspoken admiration, what a monster, 
I say, would such a female be! Miss Hopkins, 
you have been a coquette since you were a year 
old; you worked on your papa’s friends in the 
nurse’s arms by the fascination of your lacc 
frock and pretty new sash and shoes; when you 
could just toddle, you practiced your arts upon 
other children in the square, poor little lambkins 
sporting among the daisies; and nunc in ovtlia, 
inox in reluctantes dracones , proceeding from the 
lambs to reluctant dragoons, you tried your arts 
upon Captain Paget Tomkins, who behaved so 
ill, and went to India without—without making 
those proposals which, of course, you never ex¬ 
pected. Yonr intimacy was with Emma. It 
has cooled. Your sets are different. The Tom¬ 
kins’s are not quite, etc. etc. You believe Captain 
Tomkins married a Miss O’Grady, etc. etc. Ah, 
my pretty, my sprightly Miss Hopkins, be gentle 
in your judgment of your neighbors! 



CHAPTER XI.VII. 


OOWTATNB TWO Oil TIUIKK ACTS OF A LITTI.R COMEPY. 

All this story is told by one, who, if he was 
not actually present at the circumstances here 
narrated, yet had information concerning them, 
and could supply such a narrative of facts and 
conversations as is, indeed, not less authen 
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tic than the details we have of other histories. 
How can I tell the feelings in a young lady’s 
mind ; the thoughts in a young gentleman’s bo¬ 
som ? As Professor Owen or Profeasor Agassiz 
takes a fragment of a bone, and builds an enor¬ 
mous forgotten monster out of it, wallowing in 
prima*val quagmires, tearing down leaves and 
branches of plants that flourished thousands of 
rears ago, and perhaps may be coal by this time 
—so the novelist puts this and that together: 
from the footprint finds the foot; from the foot, 
the brute who trod on it; from the brute, the 
plant he browsed on, the marsh in which he 
swam—and thus in his humble way a physiolo¬ 
gist too, depicts the habits, size, appearance of 
the beingB whereof he has to treat; traces this 


slimy reptile through the mud, and describee 
his habits filthy and rapacious ; prods down this 
butterfly with a pin, and depicts his beautiful 
coat and embroidered waistcoat; points out the 
singular structure of yonder more important 
animal, the megatherium of his history. 

Suppose then, in the quaint old garden of the 
II6tel de Florae, two young people are walking 
up and down in an avenue of lime-trees, which 
are still permitted to grow in that ancient place. 
In the centre of that avenue is a fountain, sur¬ 
mounted by a Triton so gray and moss-eaten, 
that though he holds his conch to his swelling 
lips, curling his tail in the arid basin, his in¬ 
strument has had a sinecure for at least fifty 
years; and did not think fit even to play when 
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the Bourbons, in whose time he was erected, 
came back from their exile. At the end of the 
lime-tree avenue is a broken-nosed damp Faun, 
with a marble panpipe, who pipes to the spirit 
ditties which I believe never had any tunc. The 
jicrron of the hotel is at the other end of the 
avenue; a couple of Ciesars on either side of 
the door-window, from which the inhabitants 
of the hotel issue into the garden—Caracalla 
frowning over his mouldy shoulder at Nona, on 
to whose clipped hair the roofs of the gray 
chateau have been dribbling for ever so many 
long years. There are more statues gracing 
this noble place. There is Cupid, who has 
been at the point of kissing Psycho tlii3 half 
century at least, though the delicious event has 
never come off, through all those blazing sum¬ 
mers and dreary winters: there is Yenus and 
her Boy under the damp little dome of a cracked 
old temple. Through the alley of this old gar¬ 
den, in which their ancestors have disported in 
hoops and powder, Monsieur de Florae’s chair 
is wheeled by St. Jean, his attendant; Madame 
de Pre'villc’s children trot about, and skip, and 
play at cache-cache. The R. P. do ilorac 
(when at home) paces up and down and medi¬ 
tates his sermons; Madame de Florae sadly 
walks sometimes to look at her roses; and Clive 
and Ethel Newcome arc marching up and down; 
the children, and their bonne of course being 
there, jumping to and fro; and Madame de 
Florae, having just been called aw'ay to Mon¬ 
sieur lo Comte, whose physician has come to 
see him. 

Ethel says, “ How charming and odd this 
solitude is; and how pleasant to hear the voices 
of the children playing in the neighboring Con¬ 
vent-garden,” of which they can see the new 
Chapel rising over the trees. 


Clive remarks that “ the neighboring hotel has 
curiously changed its destination. One of the 
meml>crs of the Directory had it; and, no doubt, 
in the groves of its garden, Madame Tallien, 
and Madame R<$camier, and Madame Beau* 
hamnis have danced under the lamps. Then a 
Marshal of the Empire inhabited it. Then it 
was restored to its legitimate owner, Monsieur 
le Marquis de Bricqnabracque, whose descend¬ 
ants, having a law-suit about the Bricquabracque 
succession, sold the hotel to the Convent.” 

After some talk about nuns, Ethel says, 
“There were convents in England. She often 
thinks she would like to retire to one;” and she 
sighs as if her heart were in that scheme. 

Clive, with a laugh, says, “ Yes. If you could 
retire after the season, when you were very 
weary of the balls, a convent would be very nice. 
At Rome he had seen San Pietro in Montorio 
and Sant Onofrio, that delightful old place 
where Tasso died: people go and make a re¬ 
treat there. In the ladies’ convents, the ludics 
do the same thing—and he doubts w hether they 
arc much more or less wicked after their retreat, 
than gentlemen and ladies in England or 
France.” 

Ethel Why do you sneer at all faith ? Why 
should not a retreat do people good ? Do you 
suppose the world is so satisfactory, that those 
who are in it never wish for n while to leave it? 
(She heaves a deejt sigh and looks down toward a 
beautiful new dress of many founces, which Madam* 
de Flouncival, the great milliner , has sent her home 
that very day.') 

Clive. I do not know* what the world is, ex¬ 
cept from afar off. I am like the Peri w ho looks 
into Parudisc and sees angels within it. I live 
in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Sqnare: which is 
not within the gates of Paradise. I take tho 
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gate to be somewhere in Davies Street, leading 
out of Oxford Street into Grosvenor Square. 
There’s another gate in Hay Hill: and another 
in Bruton Street, Bond— 

Ethel. Don’t be a goose. 

Clive. Why not ? It is as good to be a goose, 
as to be a lady—no, a gentleman of fashion. 
Suppose I were a Viscount, an Earl, a Marquis, 
a Duke, would you say Goose ? No, yon would 
a^y Swan. 

Ethel. Unkind and unjust!—ungenerous to 
make tauntB which common people make: and 
to repeat to me those silly sarcasms which your 
low Radical literary friends are always putting 
in their books 1 Have I ever mode any differ¬ 
ence to youT Would I not sooner see you than 
the fine people? Would I talk with you, or 
with the young dandies most willingly ? Are 
we not of the tfhme blood, Clive; and of all the 
grandees I see about, can there be a grander 
gentleman than your dear old father? You 
need not squeeze my hand so. Those little 
imps are look—that has nothing to do with the 
question. Viens Ldonore! Tu connois bien, 
Monsieur, n’est ce-pas ? qui te fait de si jolis 
dessins? 

Ltionore. Ah, oui! Vous m’en ferez toqjours 
n’est-ce-pas Monsieur Clive? des chevaux,* et 
puis des petites fiUes avec leurs gouvemantes, 
et puis des maisons—et puis—et puis des mai- 
sons encore—oil est bonne Maman ? 

(. Exit little Leonorb down an alley.) 

Ethel. Do you remember when we were chil¬ 
dren, and you used to make drawings for us? 
I have some now that you did—in my geography 
book, which I used to read and read with Miss 
Quigley. 

Clive. 1 remember all about our youth, Ethel. 

Ethel. Tell me what you remember? 

Clive. I remember one of the days, when I 
first saw you, I had been reading the “ Arabian 
Nights” at school—and you came in in a bright 
dress of shot Bilk, amber and blue—and I thought 
yon were like that faiiy-princess who came out 
of the ciystal box—because—” 

Ethel. Because why? 

Clive. Because I always thought that fairy 
somehow must be the most beautiful creature in 
all the world—that is, ‘why and because/ Do 
not make me May Fair courtesies. Yon know 
whether yon are good-looking or not: and how 
long I have thought you so. I remember when 
I thought I would like to be Ethel’s knight, and 
that if there was any thing she would have me 
do, I would tiy and achieve it in order to please 
her. I remember when I was so ignorant I did 
not know there was any difference in rank be¬ 
tween us. 

Ethel Ah, Clive! 

Clive. Now it is altered. Now I know the 
difference between a poor painter and a young 
lady of the world. Why haven’t I a title and a 
great fortune ? Why did I ever see you, Ethel; 
or, knowing the distance which it seems fate 
has placed between us, why have I seen you 
again? 

Vol. X.—No. 67 .—A a 


Ethel (innocently). Have I ever made any 
difference between us? Whenever I may see 
you, am I not too glad ? Don’t I see yon some¬ 
times when I should not—no—I do not say 
when I should not; but w r hen others, whom 1 
am bound to obey, forbid me ? What harm is 
there in my remembering old days? Why 
Ijhould I ashamed of our relationship ?—no, 
not ashamed—why should I forget it ? Don’t 
do that, Sir; we have shaken hands twice al¬ 
ready. Leonore! Xavier! 

Clive. At one moment you like me; and at 
the next you seem to repent it. One day you 
seem happy when I come; and another day you 
are ashamed of me. Last Tuesday, when you 
came with those fine ladies to the Louvre, you 
seemed to blush when you saw me copying at 
my picture; and that stupid young lord looked 
quite alarmed because you spoke to me. My 
lot in life is not very brilliant; but I would not 
change it against that young man’s—no, not 
with all his chances. 

Ethel. What do you mean with all his chances? 

Clive. You know very well. I mean I would 
not be as selfish, or as dull, or as ill-educated— 
I won’t say worse of him—not to be as hand¬ 
some, or as wealthy, or as noble as he is. I 
swear I would not now change my place against 
his, or give up being Clive Newcome to be my 
Lord Marquis of Farintosh, with all his acres 
and titles of nobility. 

Ethel. Why are you forever harping about 
Lord Farintosh and his titles? I thought it 
was only women who were jealous—you gentle¬ 
men say so— (Hurriedly). —I am going to-night 
with grandmamma to the Minister of the Interior, 
and then to the Russian ball; and to-morrow to 
the Tuileries. We dine at the Embassy first; 
and on Sunday, I suppose, we shall go to the 
Rue d’Aguesseau. I can hardly come here be¬ 
fore Mon— Madame de Florae! Little Leo¬ 
nore is veiy like you—resembles you very much. 
My cousin says be longs to make a drawing of 
her. 

Madame de Florae. My husband always likes 
that I should be present at his dinner. Pardon 
me, young people, that I have been away from 
you for a moment. 

[Exeunt Clive, Ethel, and Madame Ds 
F. into the house. 

Conversation n. — Scene 1. 

Miss Netrcome arrives in Lady Kern's carriage 

which enters the court of the 116 tel de Florae. 

Saint Jean. Mademoiselle—Madame la Com- 
tesse is gone out; but Madame has charged me 
to say, that she will be at home to the dinner of 
M. le Comte, as to the ordinary. 

Miss Newcome. Madame de Pr^ville is at 
home ? 

Saint Jean . Pardon me, Madame is gone out 
with M. le Baron, and M. Xavier, and Made¬ 
moiselle de Prtfville. They are gone. Miss, I 
believe, to visit the parents of Monsieur la 
Baron; of whom, it is probably to-day the fSte: 
for Mademoiselle Leonore carried a bouquetr— 
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no doubt for her grandpapa. Will it please 
Mademoiselle to enter? I think Monsieur the 
Count sounds me. (Bell rings.) 

Miss Newcome. Madame la Prim e—Madame 
la Yicomtesse is at home. Monsieur St. Jean? 

Saint Jean. I go to call the people of Madame 
la Vicomtesse. 

[Exit old Saint Jean to thr carriage: a 
Lackey comes presently in a gorgeous 
livery , with buttons like little cheese- 
plates. 

The Lackey. The Princess is at home, Miss, 
and will be most ’appy to see you, Miss. (Miss 
trips up the great stair: a gentleman out of livery 
has come forth to the landing , and introduces her to 
the apartments of Madame la Princesse.) 

The Lackey to the servants on the box. Good¬ 
morning, Thomas. How dy* do, old Backystop- 
per? 

Backystojiper. How de do, Jim. I say, you 
couldn’t give a feller a drink of beer, could yer, 
Moncontour? It was precious wet last night, 
I can tell you. ’Ad to stop for three hours at 
the Napolitum Embassy, where we was a danc¬ 
ing. Me and some chaps went into Boh Pur- 
som’s and had a drain. 01^ Cat came out and 
oould’nt find her carriage, not by no means, 
could she, Tommy? Blest if I didn’t nearly 
drive her into a wegetable cart. I was so un¬ 
common scruey! Who’s this a hentcring at 
your pot-coshare ? Billy, my fine feller! 

Clive Neiccome (by the most singula coincidence). 
Madame la Princesse? 

Lackey. We, Munseer. (He rings a bell: the 
gentleman in black appears as before on the landing- 
place up the stair.) [Exit Clive. 

Backystop;>er. I say, Bill: is that young chap 
often a-coming about here? They d run pretty 
in a curricle, would’nt they? Miss N. and 
Master N. Quiet old woman! Jest look to 
that mare’s ’ead, will you, Billy? He’s a fine 
young feller, that is. He gave me a sovering 
the other night. Whenever I sor him in the 
Park, he was always riding an ansum hanimal. 
What is he ? They said in our ’all he was a 
hartis. I can ’ardly think that. Why, there 
used to be a hartis come to our club, and paint¬ 
ed two or three of my ’osses, and my old wo¬ 
man too. 

Lackey. There’s hartises and hartises, Backy- 
stopper. Why there’s some on ’em comes here 
with more stars on their coats than Dukes has 
got. Have you never *eard of Mossyer Vemy, 
or Mossyer Gudang ? 

Backystopper. They say this young gent is 
sweet on Miss N.; which, I guess, I wish he 
may git it. 

Tommy, ne! he! he! 

Backystopjter. Brayvo, Tommy. Tom ain’t 
much of a man for conversation, but he’s a pre¬ 
cious one to drink. I)o you think the young 
gent is sweet on her, Tommy ? I sor him often 
prowling about our ’ouse in Queen Street, when 
we was in London. 

Tommy. I guess he wasn't let in in Queen 
Street. I guess hour little Buttons was very 


near turned away for saying we was at home to 
him. I guess a footman’s place is to keep his 
mouth hopen—no, his heyes hopen—and his 
mouth shut. (He lapses into silence.) 

Lackey. I think Thomis is in love, Thomis is. 
Who was that young woman I saw you a danc¬ 
ing of at the Showmier, Thomis? How the 
young Marquis was a cuttin’ of it about there! 
The pleace was obliged to come up and stop 
him dancing. His man told old Buzfuz up¬ 
stairs, that the Marquis’s goings on is hawful. 
Up till four or five every morning; blind hookey, 
shampnign, the dooce’s own delight. That party 
have had I don’t know how much in diamonds 
—and they quarrel and swear at each other, and 
fling plates : it’s tremendous. 

Tommy. Why doesn’t the Marquis man mind 
his own affairs? lie’s a supersellious beast: 
and will no more speak to a nftin, except he’s 
out-a-liverv, than he would to a chimbly swip. 
He! Cuss him, I’d fight ’im for ’alf a crown. 

Ixickey. And we’d back you, Tommy. Buz- 
fuz up-stairs ain’t supersellious; nor is the 
Prince’s walet nether. That old Sanpjang’s & 
rum old guvnor. He was in England with the 
Count, fifty years ago—in the hemigration—in 
Queen Hann’s time, you know. He used to 
support the Old Count. He says he remem¬ 
bers a young Musseer Neweomc then, that used 
to take lessons from the Shevallier, the Count¬ 
ess’ father—there’s my bell. [Exit Lackey. 

Backifstojy>er. Not a bad chnp that. Sports 
his money very free—sings an uncommon good 
song. 

Thomas . Pretty voice, but no cnltiwation. 

lackey (who re-enters). Be here at two o’clock 
for Miss N. Take any thing? Come round 
the corner. There’s a capital shop round the 
corner. [Exeunt Servants. 

Scene II. 

Ethel. I can’t think where Madame de Mon¬ 
contour has gone, llow very odd it was that 
you should come here—that we should both 
come here to-day! How surprised I was to see 
you at the Minister’s! Grandmamma was so 
angry! ‘‘That boy pursues ns wherever we 
go,” she said. I am sure I don’t know why we 
shouldn’t meet, Clive. It seems to be wrong 
even my seeing you by chance here. Do you 
know, Sir, what a scolding I had abont—about 
going to Brighton with you? My grandmother 
did not hear of it till we were in Scotland, when 
that foolish maid of mine talked of it to her 
maid; and there was oh, such a tempest! If 
there were a Bastile here, she would like to 
lock you into it. She says that you are always 
upon our way—I don’t know how, I am sure. 
She says, but for you I should have been—you 
know what I should have been: but I am thank¬ 
ful that I wasn't, and Kew has got a much nicer 
wife in Henrietta Pnlleyn, than I could ever 
have been to him. She will he happier than 
Clara, Clive. Kew is one of the kindest creat¬ 
ures in the world—not very wise; not very 
strong: but he is just such a kind, easy, gener* 
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eras little man, as will make a girl like Henri¬ 
etta quite happy. 

Clive. But not you, Ethel ? 

Ethel. No, nor I him. My temper is difficult, 
Clive, and I fear few men would bear with me. 
I feel, somehow, always very lonely. How old 
am I ? Twenty—I feel sometimes as if I was a 
hundred; and in the midst of all these admira¬ 
tions and fetes and flatteries, so tired, oh, so 
tired! And yet if I don’t have them, I miss 
them. How I wish I was religious like Madame 
de Florae; there is no day that she does not go 
to church. She is forever busy with charities, 
clergymen, conversions; I think the Princess 
will be brought over ere long—that dear old 
Madame de Florae! and yet she is no happier 
than the rest of us. Hortense is an empty little 
thing, who thinks of her prosy fat Camille with 
spectacles, and of her two children, and of no¬ 
thing else in the world besides. Who is hap¬ 
py, Clive? 

Clive. You say Barnes’s wife is not. 

Ethel. We are like brother and sister, so I 
may talk to you. Barnes is very cruel to her. 
At Newcome, lost winter, poor Clara used to 
come into my room with tears in her eyes morn¬ 
ing after morning. He tails her a fool; and 
seems to take a pride in humiliating her before 
company. My poor father has luckily taken 
a great liking to her; and before him, for he 
has grown very hot-tempered since his illness, 
Bamea leaves poor Clara alone. We were in 
hopes that the baby might make matters better, 
but as it is a little girl, Barnes chooses to be 
very much disappointed. He wants papa to 
give up his seat in Parliament, but he clings to 
that more than any thing. Oh, dear me, who 
is happy in the world? What a pity Lord High- 
gate’s father had not died sooner! He and 
Barnes have been reconciled. I wonder my 
brother’s spirit did not revolt against it. The 
old lord used to keep a great sum of money at 
the bank, I believe; and the present one does 
so still: he has paid all his debts off: and 
Barnes is actually friends with him. Ho is al¬ 
ways abusing the Dorkings, who want to borrow 
money from the bank, he says. This eagerness 
for money is horrible* If I had been Barnes I 
would never have been reconciled with Mr. Bel- 
size, never, never! And yet they say he was 
quite right; and grandmamma is even pleased 
that Lord High gate should be asked to dine in 
Park Lane. Poor papa is there: come to at¬ 
tend his parliamentary duties as he thinks. He 
went to a division the other night; and was ac¬ 
tually lifted out of his carriage and wheeled into 
the lobby in a chair. The ministers thanked 
him for coming. I believe he thinks he will 
have his peerage yet. Oh, what a life of vanity 
ours is! 

Enter Madame de Moncontour. What are you 
young folks a-talkin’ about—Balls and Operas ? 
When first I was took to the Opera I did not 
like it—and fell asleep. But now, oh, it’s ’eav- 
enly to hear Grisi sing! 

The Clock. Ting, Ting! 


Ethel. Two o’clock already! I must run back 
to grandmamma. Good-by, Madame de Mon¬ 
contour; I am so sorry I have not been able to 
see dear Madame de Florae. I will try and 
come to her on Thursday—please tell her. 
Shall we meet you at the American minister’s 
to-night, or at Madame de Brie’s to-morrow? 
Jfeday is your own night—I hope grandmamma 
w ill bring me. How charming your last music 
was! Good-by, mon cousin! You shall not 
come down stairs with me, I insist upon it, Sir: 
and had much best remain here, and finish your 
drawing of Madame de Moncontour. 

Princess. I’ve put on the velvet, you see, Clive 
—tnough it’s very ’ot in May. Good-by, my 
dear. [Exit Ethel. 

As far as we can judge from the above con¬ 
versation, which we need not prolong—as the 
talk between Madame de Moncontour and Mon¬ 
sieur Clive, after a few complimentary remarks 
about Ethel, had nothing to do with the history 
of the Newcomes—as far as we can judge, the 
above little colloquy took place on Monday: 
and about Wednesday, Madame la Comtesse de 
Florae received a little note from Clive, in which 
he said, that one day when she came to the 
Louvre, where he was copying, she had admired 
a picture of a Virgin and Child, by Sasso Fer- 
rato, since when he had been occupied in mak¬ 
ing a water-color drawing after the picture, and 
hoped she would be pleased to accept the copy 
from her affectionate and grateful servant, Clive 
Newcome. The drawing would be done the next 
d&y, when he would call with it in his hand. 
Of course Madame de Florae received this an¬ 
nouncement very kindly; and sent back by Clive’s 
servant a note of thanks to that young gentleman. 

Now on Thursday morning, about one o’clock, 
by one of those singular coincidences which, etc. 
etc., who should come to the Hotel de Florae 
but Miss Ethel Newcome ? Madame la Com¬ 
tesse was at home, waiting to receive Clive and 
his picture; but Miss Ethel’s appearance fright¬ 
ened the good lady, so much so that she felt 
quite guilty at seeing the girl, whose parents 
might think—I don’t know what they might not 
think—that Madame de Florae was trying to 
make a match between the young people. Hence 
arose the words uttered by the Countess, after a 
while, in 

CONVERSATION HL 

Madame de Florae (at work). And so you like 
to quit the world, and to come to our triste old 
hotel? After^to-day you will find it still more 
melancholy, my poor child. 

Ethel. And why ? 

Madame de F. Some one who has been here 
to tgayer our little meetings will come no more. 

Ethel. Is the Abbd de Florae going to quit 
Paris, Madame? 

Madame de F. It is not of him that I speak, 
thou knowest it very well, my daughter. Thou 
hast seen my poor Clive twice here. He will 
come once again, and the% no more. My con¬ 
science reproaches me that I have admitted hint 
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at all. But he is like a son to me, and was so 
confided to me by his father. Five years ago, 
when we met, after an absence—of how many 
years!—Colonel Newcome told mo what hopes 
he had cherished for his boy. You know well, 
my daughter, with whom those hopes were con¬ 
nected. Then he wrote me that family arrange¬ 
ments rendered his plans impossible—that the 
hand of Miss Newcome was promised elsewhere. 
When I heard from my son Paul how these ne¬ 
gotiations were broken, my heart rejoiced, Ethel, 
for my friend’s sake. I am an old woman now, 
who have seen the world, and all sorts of men. 
Men more brilliant no doubt I have known, but 
such a heart as his, such a faith as his, such u 
generosity and simplicity as Thomas Newcome’s 
—never! 

Ethel (smiling). Indeed, dear lady, I think 
with you. 

Madame de F. I understand thy smile, my 
daughter. I can say to thee, that when we 
were children almost/ I knew thy good uncle. 
My poor father took the pride of his family into 
exile with him. Our poverty only made his 
pride the greater. Even before the emigration 
a contract had been passed between our family 
and the Count de Florae. I could not be want¬ 
ing to the word given by my father. For how 
many long years have I kept it! Bnt when I 
see a young girl who may be made the victim 
—the subject of a marriage of convenience, as I 
was—my heart pities her. And if I love her, 
as I love you, I tell her my thoughts. Better 
poverty, Ethel: better a cell in a convent, than 
a union without love. Is it written eternally 
that men are to make slaves of us ? Here in 
France, above all, our fathers sell us eveiy day. 
And what a society ours is! Thou wilt know 
this when thou art married. There are some 
laws so cruel that nature revolts against them, 
and breaks them—or we die in keeping them. 
Yon smile. I have been nearly fifty years dy¬ 
ing— n'est-ce-pasf —and am here an old woman, 
complaining to a young girl. It is because our 
recollections of youth are always young, and 
because I have suffered so, that I would spare 
those I love a like grief. Do yon know that 
the children of those who do not love in mar¬ 
riage seem to bear an hereditary coldness, and 
do not love their parents as other children do ? 
They witness our differences and our indiffer¬ 
ences, hear our recriminations, take one side or 
the other in our disputes, and are partisans for 
father or mother. We force ourselves to be 
hypocrites, and hide our wrongs from them; 
we speak of a bad father with false praises; we 
wear feint smiles over our tears and deceive our 
children—deceive them, do we ? Even from the 
exercise of that pious deceit there is no woman 
but suffers in the estimation of her sons. They 
may shield her as champions against their fa¬ 
ther’s selfishness or cruelty. In this case, what 
a war! What a home, where the son sees a 
tyrant in the father, and in the mother but a 
trembling victim! * I speak not for myself— 
whatever may have been the course of our long 


wedded life, I have not to complain of these ig¬ 
noble storms. But when the family chief ne¬ 
glects his wife, or prefers another to her, the 
children too, courtiers as we are, will desert her. 
You look Incredulous about domestic love. Te- 
nez, my child, if I may so surmise, I think yon 
can not have seen it. 

Ethel (blushing and thinking, perhaps, how. she 
esteems her father, how her mother, and how much 
they esteem each other). My father and mother 
have been most kind to all their children, mad¬ 
am ; and no one can say that their marriage has 
been otherwise than happy. My mother is the 
kindest and most affectionate mother, and— 
(Here a vision of Sir Brian alone in his room, and 
nobody really caring for him so much as his valet, 
who loves him to the extent of fifty pounds a year 
and jyerguisites ; or, perhaps. Miss Cann, who reads 
to him, and plays a good deal of evenings, much to 
Sir Brian's liking—here this vision, we say, comes 
and stops Miss EtheTs sentence.) 

Madame de F. Your father, m his infirmity — 
and yet he is five years younger than Colonel 
Newcome—is happy to have such a wife and 
such children. They comfort his age; they 
cheer his sickness; they confide their griefs and 
pleasures to him—is it not so? His closing 
days are soothed by their affection- 

Ethel. Oh, no, no! And yet it is not his 
fault or ours that he is a stranger to us. He 
used to be all day at the bank, or at night in 
the House of Commons, or he and mamma went 
to parties, and we yonng ones remained with 
the governess. Mamma is very kind. I have 
never, almost, known her angry; never with 
us; about us, sometimes, with the servants. As 
children, we used to see papa and mamma at 
breakfast; and then when she was dressing to 
go ont. Since he has been ill, she has given up 
all parties. I wanted to do so too. I feel 
ashamed in the world, sometimes, when I think 
of my poor father at home, alone. I wanted to 
stay, but my mother and my grandmother for- 
bade me. Grandmamma lms a fortune, which 
she says I am to have; since then they have in¬ 
sisted on my being with her. She is very clev¬ 
er, you know; she is kind too in her way; bnt 
she can not live out of society. And I, who 
pretend to revolt, I like it too; and I, who rail 
and scorn flatterers—oh, I like admiration! I 
am pleased when the women bate me, and the 
young men leave them for me. Though I de¬ 
spise many of these, yet I can’t help drawing 
them toward me. One or two of them I have 
seon unhappy about me, and I like it; and if 
they are indifferent I am angry, and never tire 
till they romc back. I love beautiful dresses; 
I love fine jewels; I love a great name and a 
fine bouse—oh, I despise myself, when I think 
of these things! When I Be in bed, and say I 
have been heartless and a coquette, I cry with 
humiliation: and then rebel and say, Why not? 
—and to-night—yes, to-night—after leaving you, 

I shall be wicked, I know I shall. 

Madame de F. (sadlyy One will prey for thee, 
my child. 
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Ethel (sadly). I thought I might be good once. 
I used to say my own prayers then. Now I 
speak them but by rote, and feel ashamed—yes, 
ashamed to speak them. Is it not horrid to say 
them, and next morning to be no better than 
you were last night ? Often I revolt at these as 
at other things, and am dumb. The Vicar comes 
to see us at Newcome, and eats so much dinner, 
and pays us such court, and “ Sir Brian’s” papa, 
and “Your ladyship’s” mamma. With grand¬ 
mamma I go to hear a fashionable preacher— 
Clive's uncle, whose sister lets lodgings at Bright¬ 
on ; such a queer, blushing, pompous, honest old 
lady. Do you know that Clive’s aunt lets lodg¬ 
ings at Brighton ? 

Madame de F. My father was an usher in a 
school. Monsieur de Florae gave lessons in the 
emigration. Do you know in what ? 

Ethel. Qh, the old nobility! that is different, 
you know. That Mr. Honeyman is so affected 
that I have no patience with him! 

Madame de F. ( with, a sigh). I wish you could 
attend the services of a better church. And 
when was it you thought you might be good, 
Ethel? 

Ethel , When I was a girl. Before I came 
out. When I used to take long rides with my 
dear Uncle Newcome; and he used to talk to 
me in his sweet simple way; and he said I re¬ 
minded him of some one he once knew. 

Madame de F. Who—who was that, Ethel ? 

Ethel (looking up at Gerards picture of the 
Countess de Florae). What odd dresses you wore 
in the time of the Empire, Madame de Florae! 
How could you ever have such high waists, and 
such wonderful /raises! (Madame de Flokac 
kisses Ethel. Tableau.) 

Enter Saint Jean, preceding a gentleman with 
a drawing-board under his arm. 

Faint Jean. Monsieur Claive 1 

[Exit Saint Jean. 

Clive. How do you do, Madame le Comtesse ? 
Mademoiselle, j’ai l’honncur do vous souhaiter 
le bon jour. 

Madame de F. Do you come from the Louvre ? 
Have you finished that beautiful copy, mon ami ? 

Clive. I have brought it for you. It is not 
very good. There are always so many petites 
demoiselles copying that Sasso Ferrato; and they 
chatter about it so, and hop from one easel to 
another; and the young artists are always com¬ 
ing to give them advice—so that there is no get¬ 
ting a good look at the picture. But I have 
brought you the sketch; and am so pleased that 
you asked for it. 

Madame de F. (surveying the sketch). It is 
chanfling—charming! What shall we give to 
our painter for his chef-d’oeuvre ? 

Clive (kisses her hand). There is my pay! And 
you will be glad to hear that two of my portraits 
have been received at the Exhibition. My un¬ 
cle, the clergyman, and Mr. Butts, of the Life- 
Guards. 

Ethel. Mr. Butts—quel nom! Je ne connois 
aucun M. Butts! 

Clive. He has a famous head to draw. They 
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refused Crackthorpe, and—and ode or two other 
heads I sent in. 

Ethel (tossing up hers). Miss Mackenzie’s, I 
suppose! 

Clive. Yes, Miss Mackenzie’s. It is a sweet 
little face; too delicate for my hand though. 

Ethel So is a wax-doll’s a pretty face. Pink 
cheeks; china-blue eyes; and hair the color of 
old Madame Hempenfeld’s—not her last hair— 
her last but one. (She goes to a window that 
looks into the court.) 

Clive (to the Countess). Miss Mackenzie speaks 
more respectfully of other people’s eyes and hair. 
She thinks there is nobody in the world to com¬ 
pare to Miss Newcome. 

Madame de F. (aside). And you, mon ami? 
This is the last time, entendez-vouz ? You must 
never come here again. If M. le Comte knew 
it he never would pardon me. Encore j (He 
kisses her ladyship's hand again.) 

Clive. A good action gains to be repeated. 
Miss Newcome, does the view of the court-yard 
please you ? The old trees and the garden ore 
better. That dear old Faun without a nose! I 
must have a sketch of him: the creepers round 
the base are beautiful. 

Miss N. I was looking to see if the carriage 
had come for me. It is time that I return home. 

Clive. That is my Brougham. May I carry 
you any where ? I hire him by the hour; and 
I will cany you to the end of the world. 

Miss N. Where are you going, Madame de 
Florae ?—to show that sketch to M. le Comte ? 
Dear me! I don’t fancy that M. de Florae can 
care for such things! I am sure I have seen 
many os pretty On the quays for twenty-five sous. 
I wonder the carriage is uot come for me. 

Clive. You can take mine without my com¬ 
pany, as that seems not to please you. 

Miss N. Your company is sometimes very 
pleasant—when you please. Sometimes, as 
last night, for instance, you are not particularly 
lively. 

Clive. Last nfght, after moving heaven and 
earth to get an invitation to Madame de Brie— 
I say, heaven and earth, that is a French phrase 
—I arrive there: I find Miss Newcome engaged 
for almost every dance, waltzing with M. de 
Klingenspohr, galloping with Count de Capri, 
galloping and waltzing with the most noble the 
Marquis of Farintosh. She will scarce speak to 
me during the evening; and when I wait till 
midnight, her grandmamma whisks her home, 
and I am left alone for my pains. Lady Kew is 
in one of her high moods, and the only words she 
condescends to say to me are, “ Oh, I thought 
you had returned to London,” with which she 
turns her venerable back upon me. 

Miss N. A fortnight ago you said you were 
going to London. You said the copies you were 
about here would not take you another week, 
and that was three weeks since. 

Clive. It were best I had gone. 

Miss N. If you think so, I can not but think 
so. ^ 

Clive. Why do I stajrand hover about you, 
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and follow yon—you know I follow you. Can 
I live on a smile vouchsafed twice a-week, and 
no brighter than you give to all the world? 
What do I get, but to hear your beauty praised, 
and to see you, night after night, happy and 
smiling and triumphant, the partner of other 
pnen? Does it add zest to your triumph, to 
think that I behold it? I believe you would 
like a crowd of us to pursue you. 

Miss N. To pursue me; and if they find me 
alone by chance, to compliment me with such 
speeches as you make ? That would be pleas¬ 
ure indeed! Answer me here in return, Clive. 
Have I ever disguised from any of my friends 
the regard I have for you? Why should I? 
Have not I taken your part when you were 
maligned ? In former days, when—when Lord 
Kew asked me, as he had a right to do then—I 
said it was as a brother I held you; and always 
would. If I have been “wrong, it has been for 
two or three times in seeing you at all-^or see¬ 
ing you thus; in letting you speak to mo as you 
do—injure me as you do. Do you think I have 
not had hard enough words said to me about 
you, but that you must attack me too in turn ? 
Last night only, because you were at the ball. 
It was very, very wrong of me to tell you I was 
going there. As we went home, Lady Kew— 
Go, Sir. I never thought you would have seen 
in me this humiliation. 

Clive. Is it possible that I should have made 
Ethel Newcome shed tears ? O, dry them, diy 
them. Forgive me, Ethel, forgive me 1 I have 
no right to jealousy, or to reproach you—I know 
that. If others admire you, surely I ought to 
know that they—they do but as I do: I should 
be proud, not angry, that they admire my Ethel 
—my sister, if you can be no more. 

Ethel. I will be that always, whatever harsh 
things you think or say of me. There, Sir, I 
am not going to be so foolish as to cry again. 
Have you been studying very hard ? Are your 
pictures good at the Exhibition? I like you 
with your mustaches best, and order you not to 
cut them off again. The young men here wear 
them. I hardly knew Charles Beardmore when 
he arrived from Berlin the other day, like a 
sapper and miner. His little 6isters cried out, 
and were quite frightened by his apparition. 
Why are you not in diplomacy? That day, at 
Brighton, when Lord Farm tosh asked whether 
you were in the army ? I thought to myself, 
why is he not ? 

Clive. A man in the army may pretend to 
any thing, riest-ce-pas T Ho wears a lovely uni¬ 
form. He may be a General, a K.C.B., a Vis¬ 
count, an Earl. He may be valiant in arms, 
and wanting a leg, like the lover in the song. 
It is peace-time, you say? so much the worse 
career for a soldier. My father would not have 
me, he said, forever dangling in barracks, or 
smoking in country billiard rooms. I have no 
taste for law: and as for diplomacy, I have no 
relations in the Cabinet, and no uncles in the 
House of Peers. Co^d my uncle, who is in J 
Parliament, help me much, do you think; or j 


would he, if he could ?—or Barnes, his noble 
son and heir, after him ? 

Ethel (musing), Barnes would not, perhaps, 
but papa might even still, and you have friends 
who are fond of you. 

Clive. No—no one can help me; and my art, 
Ethel, is not only my choice and my love, but 
my honor too. I shall never distinguish myself 
in it: I may take smart likenesses, but that is 
all. I am not fit to grind my friend Ridley’s 
colors for him. Nor would my father, who 
loves his own profession so, make a good gen¬ 
eral probably. He always says so. I thought 
better of myself when I began as a boy; and 
was a conceited youngster, expecting to ouiy 
it all before me. But as I walked the* Vatican, 
and looked at Raphael, and at the great Michael 
—I knew I was but a poor little creature; and 
in contemplating his genius, shrunk up till I 
felt myself as small as a man looks under the 
dome of St. Peter’s. Why should I wish to 
have a great genius ? Yes, there is one reason 
why I should like to have it. 

Ethel. And that is ? 

Clive. To give it you, if it pleased you, Ethel 
But I might wish for the roc's egg: there is no 
way of robbing the bird. I must take a humble 
place, and you want a brilliant one. A brill¬ 
iant one! Oh, Ethel, what a standard we folks 
measure fame by! To have your name in the 
‘‘Morning Post,” and to go to three balls every 
night. To have your dress described at the 
Drawing Room; and your arrival, from a round 
of visits in the country, at your town house; 
and the entertainment of the Marchioness of 
Farm— 

Ethel Sir, if you please, no calling names. 

Clive. I wonder at it. For you are in the 
world, and you love the world, whatever you 
may say. And I wonder that one of your 
strength of mind should so care for it. I think 
my simple old father is much finer than all your 
grandees: his single-mindedness more lofty 
than all their bowing, and haughtiness, and 
scheming. What are you thinking of, as you 
stand in that pretty attitude, like Mnemosyne— 
with your finger on your chin ? 

Ethel. Mnemosyne! who was she ? I think 
I like you best when you are quiet and gentle, 
and not when you are flaming out and sarcastic, 
Sir. And so you think you will never be a fa¬ 
mous painter? They are quite in society here. 
I was so pleased, because two of them dined at 
the Tuileries when grandmamma was there; 
and she mistook one, who was covered all over 
with crosses, for an embassador, I believ^, till 
the Queen called him Monsieur Dclaroche. She 
says, there is no knowing people in this coun¬ 
try. And do you think you will never be able 
to paint as well as M. Delaroche ? 

Clive. No—never. 

Ethel. And—and—you will never give up 
painting ? 

Clive. No—never. That would be like leav¬ 
ing your friend who was poor; or deserting your 
mistress, because you were disappointed about 
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her money. They do those things in the great 
world, Ethel. 

Ethel (with a sigh). Yes. 

Clive. If it is so false, and base, and hollow, 
this great world—if its aims are so mean, its 
successes so paltry, the sacrifices it asks of you 
so degrading, the pleasures it gives you so wea¬ 
risome, shameful even, why does Ethel New- 
come cling to it? Will you be fairer, dear, 
with any other name than your own ? Will you 
be happier, after a month, at bearing a great 
title, with a man whom you can't esteem, tied 
forever to you, to be the father of Ethel’s chil¬ 
dren, and the lord and master of her life and 
actions? The proudest woman in die world 
consent to bend herself to this ignominy, and 
own that a coronet is a bribe sufficient for her 
honor! What is the end of a Christian life, 
Ethel; a girl’s pure nurture—it can’t be this! 
Last week, as we walked in the garden here, 
and heard the nuns singing in their chapel, you 
•aid how hard it was that poor women should 
be imprisoned so, and were thankful that in 
England we had abolished that slavery. Then 
you cast your eyes to the ground, and mused as 
you paced the walk; and thought, I know, that 
perhaps their lot was better than some others’. 

Ethel. Yes, I did. I was thinking, that al¬ 
most all women are made slaves one way or 
other, and that these poor nuns perhaps were 
better off than we are. 

Clive. I never will quarrel with nun or matron 
for following her vocation. But for our women, 
who are free, why should they rebel against Na¬ 
ture, shut their hearts up, sell their lives for 
rank and money, and forego the most precious 
right of their liberty? Look, Ethel, dear. I 
love you so, that if I thought another had your 
heart, an honest man, a loyaPgentleman, like— 
like him of last year even, I think I could go 
back with a God bless you, and take to my pic¬ 
tures again, and work on in my own humble way. 
You seem like a queen to me, somehow; and I 
am but a poor, humble fellow, who might be 
happy, I think, if you were. In those balls, 
where I have seen you surrounded by those bril¬ 
liant young men, noble and wealthy, admirers 
like me, I have often thought, “How could I 
aspire to such a creature, and ask her to forego 
a palace to share the crust of a poor painter ?” 

Ethel. You spoke quite scornfully of palaces 
just now, Clive. I won’t say a word about the 
—the regard which you express for me. I think 
you have it. Indeed, I do. But it were best 
not said, Clive; best for me, perhaps, not to 
own that I know it. In your speeches, my poor 
boy—and you will please not to make any more, 
or I never can see you or speak to you again, never 
—you forgot one part of a girl’s duty; obedience 
to her parents. They would never agree to my 
marrying any one below—any one whose union 
would not be advantageous in a worldly point 
of view. I never would give such pain to the 
poor father^ or to the kind soul who never said 
a harsh word to me since I was bom. My grand¬ 
mamma is kind, too, in her way. I came to her 


of my own free will. When she said she would 
leave me her fortune, do you think it was for my¬ 
self alone that I was glad ? My father’s passion 
is to make an estate, and all my brothers and 
sisters will be but slenderly portioned. Lady 
Kew said she would help them if I came to her 
—and—it is the welfare of those little people 
that depends upon me, Clive. Now do you see, 
brother , why you must speak to me so no more ? 
There is the carriage. God bless you, dear 
Clive. 

(Clive sees the carriage drive away after Miss 
Newcome has entered it without once looking 
up to the window where he stands. When it is 
gone, he goes to the opposite windows of the salon, 
which are open, toward the garden. The chapel 
music begins to play from the convent, next 
door. As he hears it, he sinks down, his head 
in his hands.) 

Enter Madame de Florae . (She goes to him 
with anxious looks.) What hast thou, my child ? 
Hast thou spoken ? 

Clive (very steadily). Yes. 

Madame de F. And she loves thee ? I know 
she loves thee. 

Clive. You hear the organ of the convent ? 

Madame de F. Qu’ as tu ? 

Clive. I might as well hope to marry one of 
the sisters of yonder convent, dear lady. (He 
sinks down again, and jfre kisses him.) 

Clive. I never had a mother; but you seem 
like one. 

Madame de F. Mon fils, O mon fils! 


THE REDEEMED PROFLIGATE. 

BY CHABLEg DICKENS. 

F T the year one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-nine, a young man came limping 
down, on foot, to the town of Chatham. He 
was a poor traveler, with not a farthing in his 
pocket. He came down to Chatham to enlist 
in a cavalry regiment, if a cavahy regiment 
would have him; if not, to take King George’s 
shilling from any corporal or sergeant who would 
put a bunch of ribbons in his hat. His object 
was, to get shot; but he thought he might as 
well ride to death as be at the trouble of walk¬ 
ing. 

His name was Richard, but he was better 
known as Dick. He dropped his own surname 
on the road down, and took up that of Double¬ 
dick. He was passed as Richard Doubledick; 
age twenty-two; height, five feet ten; native 
place, Exmouth; which he had never been near 
in his life. There was no cavalry in Chatham 
when he limped over the bridge with half a shoe 
to his dusty foot, so he enlisted into a regiment 
of the line, and was glad to get drunk and for¬ 
get all about it. 

This young man had gone wrong and run 
wild. His heart was in the right place, but it 
was sealed up. He had been betrothed to a 
good and beautiful girl, whom he had loved bet¬ 
ter than she—or perhaps even he—believed; 
but, in an evil hour, he had given her cause to say 
to him, solemnly, “Richard, I will never marry 
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any other mail. I will lire single for your sake, 
but Mary Marshall’s lips*—her name was Mary 
Marshall—“ never shall address another word to 
you on earth. Go, Richard! Heaven forgive 
you!” This finished him. This brought him 
down to Chatham. This made him Private 
Richard Doubledick, with a determination to be 
shot. 

There was not a more dissipated and reckless 
soldier in Chatham barracks in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine, than 
Private Richard Doubledick. He associated 
with the dregs of eveiy regiment, he was as sel¬ 
dom sober as he could be, and was constantly 
under punishment. It became clear to the whole 
barracks that Private Richard Doubledick would 
very soon be flogged. 

Now, the Captain of Richard Doubledick's 
company was a young gentleman not above five 
years his senior, whose eyes had an expression 
in them which affected Private Richard Double¬ 
dick in a very remarkable way. They were 
bright, handsome, dark eyes—what are called 
laughing eyes generally, and, when serious, 
rather steady than severe—but they were the 
only eyes now left in his narrowed world thatPri- 
vate Richard Doubledick^could not stand. Un¬ 
abashed by evil report and punishment, defiant 
of every thing else and every body else, he had 
but to know that those Ckes looked at him for 
a moment, and he felt ashamed. He could not 
so much as salute Captain Taunton in the street, 
like any other officer. He was reproached and 
confused—troubled by the mere possibility of 
the Captain's looking at him. In his worst mo¬ 
ments he would rather turn back and go any 
distance out of his way, than encounter those 
two handsome, dark, bright eyes. 

One day, when Private Richard Doubledick 
came out of the Black Hole, where he had been 
passing the last eight-and-forty hours, and in 
which retreat he spent a good deal of his time, 
he was ordered to betake himself to Captain 
Taunton's quarters. In the stale and squalid 
state of a man just out of the Black Hole, he 
had less fancy than ever for being seen by the 
Captain; hut he was not so mad yet as to dis¬ 
obey orders, and consequently went up to the 
terrace overlooking the parade-ground, where 
the officers* quarters were: twisting and break¬ 
ing in his hands as he went along, a bit of the 
straw that had formed the decorative furniture 
of the Black Hole. 

“ Come in!” cried the Captain, when he 
knocked with his knuckles at the door. Pri¬ 
vate Richard Douhledick pulled off his cap, 
took a stride forward, and felt very conscious 
that he stood in the light of the dark bright 
eyes. 

There was a silent pause. Private Richard 
Doubledick had put the straw in his mouth, 
and was gradually doubling it up into his wind¬ 
pipe and choking himself. 

“ Donbledick,” said the Captain, “do you 
know where you are going to ?” 

“To the Devil, Sir!" faltered Doubleclick. 


“Yes," returned the Captain. “And very 
fast." 

Private Richard Doubledick turned the straw 
of. the Black Hole in )tia mouth, and made a 
miserable salute of acquiescence. 

“Doubledick,'' said the Captain, “since I 
entered his Majesty's service, a boy of seven¬ 
teen, I have been pained to see many men of 
promise going that road; but I have never been 
so pained to see a man determined to make the 
shameful journey, as I have been, ever since 
you joined the regiment, to see you." 

Private Richard Deubledick began to find a 
film stealing over the floor at which he looked; 
also to flftd the legs of the Captain’s breakfast- 
table turning crooked, as if he saw them through 
water. 

“ I am only a common soldier, Sir," said he. 
“ It signifies very little what such a poor brute 
comes to." 

“ You are a man," returned the Captain with 
grave indignation, “ of education and superior 
advantages; and if you say that, meaning what 
you say, you have sunk lower than I had be¬ 
lieved. How low that must be, I leave you to 
consider: knowing what I know of your dis¬ 
grace, and seeing what I see." 

“ I hope to get shot soon, Sir," said Private 
Richard Doubledick; “ and then the regiment, 
and the world together, will be rid of me." 

The legs of the table were becoming very 
crooked. Doubledick, looking up to steady his 
vision, met the eyes that had so strong an influ¬ 
ence over him. He put his hand before his own 
eyes, and the breast of his disgrace-jacket swell¬ 
ed as if it would fly asunder. 

“I would rather," said the young Captain, 
“ see this in you. Doubledick, than I would see 
five thousand guiifeas counted out upon this ta¬ 
ble for a gift to my good mother. Have you a 
mother?” 

“Iam thankful to say she is dead. Sir." 

“If your praises,'* returned the Captain, 
“ were sounded from mouth to mouth through 
the whole regiment, through the whole army, 
through the whole country, you would wish she 
had lived to say with pride and joy, ‘ He is my 
son!'" 

“Spare me, Sir,” said Doubledick. “She 
would never have heard any good of me. She 
would never have had any pride and joy in own¬ 
ing herself my mother. Love and compassion 
she might have had, and would have always 
had, I know; but not— Spare me, Sir! I 
am a broken wretch, quite at your mercy P 
And he turned his face to the wall, and stretch¬ 
ed out his imploring hand. 

“ My friend—” began the Captain. 

“ God bless you, Sir!” sobbed Private Rich¬ 
ard Doubledick. 

“You are at the crisis of your fate. Hold 
your course unchanged, a little longer, and you 
know what must happen. 1 know even better 
than you can imagine, that after that has hap¬ 
pened, you are lost. No man who could shed 
those tears, could bear those marks." 
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“ I fully believe it, Sir,” in a low, shivering 
roice, said Private Richard Doubledick. * 

** But a man in any station can do his duty,” 
said the young Captain, “ and, in doing it, can 
earn his own respect, even if his case should be 
so very unfortunate and so very rare, that he 
can earn no other man’s. A common soldier, 
poor brute though you called him just now, has 
this advantage in the stormy times we live in, 
that he always does his duty before a host of 
sympathizing witnesses. Do you doubt that he 
may so do it as to be extolled through a whole 
regiment, through a whole army, through a 
whole country? Turn while you may yet re¬ 
trieve the past, and try.” 

“ I will! I ask for only one witness, Sir,” 
cried Richard, with a bursting heart. 

. u I understand you. I will be a watchful and 
a faithful one.” 

I have heard from Private Richard Double- 
dick’s own lips, that he dropped down upon his 
knee, kissed that officer’s hand, arose, and went 
out of the light of the dark bright eyes, an al¬ 
tered man. 

In that year, one thousand seven hundred 
and ninety-nine, the French were in Egypt, in 
Italy, in Germany, where not? Napoleon Bo¬ 
naparte had likewise begun to stir against us in 
India, and most men could read the signs of the 
great troubles that were coming on. In the very 
next year, when we formed an alliance with 
Austria against him, Captain Taunton’s regi¬ 
ment was on sendee in India. And there was 
not a finer non-commissioned officer in it—no, 
nor in the whole line—than Corporal Richard 
Doubledick. 

In eighteen hundred and one, the Indian 
army were on the coast of Egypt. Next year 
was the year of the proclamation of the short 
peace, and they were recalled. It had then 
become well known to thousands of men, that 
wherever Captain Taunton with the dark bright 
eyes, led, there, close to him, ever at his side, 
firm as a rock, true as the sun, and brave as 
Mars, would be certain to bo found, while life 
beat in their hearts, that famous soldier, Ser¬ 
geant Richard Doublcdick. 

Eighteen hundred and five, besides being the 
great year of Trafalgar, was a year of hard fight¬ 
ing in India. That year saw such wonders done 
by a Sergeant-Major, who cut his way single- 
handed through a solid mass of men, recovered 
the colors of his regiment which had been seized 
from the hand of a poor boy shot through the 
heart, and rescued his wounded captain, who 
was down, and in a very jungle of horses* hoofs 
and sabres—saw such wonders done, I say, by 
this brave Sergeant-Major, that he was specially 
made the bearer of the colors he had won; and 
Ensign Richard Doubledick had risen from the 
ranks. 

Sorely cut up in every battle, but always re¬ 
inforced by the bravest of men—for, the fame 
of following the old colors, shot through and 
through, which Ensign Richard Doubledick had 
saved, inspired all breasts—this regiment fought 


its way through the Peninsular war, up to the 
investment of Badajos in eighteen hundred and 
twelve. Again and again it had been cheered 
through the British ranks until the tears had 
sprung into men’s eyes at the mere hearing of 
the mighty British voice so exultant in their 
valor; and there was not a drummer-boy but 
knew the legend, that wherever the two friends, 
Major Taunton with the dark bright eyes, and 
Ensign Richard Doubledick who was devoted to 
him, were seen to go, there the boldest spirits 
in the English army became wild to follow. 

One day, at Badajos—not in the great storm¬ 
ing, but in repelling a hot sally of the besieged 
upon our men at work in the trenches, who hod 
given way, the two officers found themselves 
hurrying forward, face to face, against a party 
of French infantry who made a stand. There 
was an officer at their head, encouraging his 
men—a courageous, handsome, gallant officer, 
of five-and-thirty—whom Doubledick saw hur¬ 
riedly, almost momentarily, but saw well. He 
particularly noticed this officer w'aving his sword, 
and rallying his men with an eager and excited 
cry, when they fired in obedience to his gesture, 
and Mqjor Taunton dropped. 

It was over in ten minutes more, and Double¬ 
dick returned to the spot where he had laid the 
best friend man ever had, on a coat spread upon 
the wet clay. Major Taunton’s uniform was 
opened at the breast, and on his shirt were three 
little spots of blood. 

“Dear Doubledick,” said he, “I am dying.” 

“ For the love of Heaven, no!” exclaimed 
the other, kneeling down beside him, and pass¬ 
ing his ann round his neck to raise his heud. 
“ Taunton! My preserver, my guardian angel, 
my witness! Dearest, truest, kindest of human 
beings ! Taunton! For God’s sake I” 

The bright dark eyes—so very, very dark 
now, in the pale face—smiled upon him; and 
the hand he had kissed thirteen years ago, laid 
itself fondly on his breast. 

“Write to my mother. You will see Home 
again. Tell her how we became friends. It 
will comfort her, as it comforts me.” 

He spoke no more, but faintly signed for a 
moment toward his hair as it fluttered in the 
wind. The Ensign understood him. He smiled 
again when he saw’ that, and gently turning his 
face over on the supporting arm, as if for rest, 
died, with his hand upon the breast in which 
he had revived a soul. 

No dry eye looked on Ensign Richard Double¬ 
dick that melancholy day. He buried his friend 
on the field, and became a lone, bereaved man. 
Beyond his duty lie appeared to have but two 
remaining cares in life; one, to preserve the 
little packet of hair he was to give to Taunton’s 
mother; the other, to encounter that French 
officer who had rallied the men under whose 
fire Taunton fell. A new legend now began to 
circulate among our troops; and it was, that 
when he and the French officer came face to 
face once more, there would be w’ecping in 
France. 
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The war went on—and through it went the 
exact picture of the French officer on the one 
side, and the bodily reality upon the other— 
until the battle of Toulouse was fought. In 
the returns sent home, appeared these words: 
“ Severely wounded, but not dangerously, Lieu¬ 
tenant Richard Doubledick.” 

At Midsummer time, in the year eighteen hun¬ 
dred and fourteen, Lieutenant Richard Double¬ 
dick, now a browned soldier, seven and thirty 
years of age, came home to England, invalided. 
He brought the hair with him, near his heart. 
Many a French officer had he seen since that 
day; many a dreadful night, in searching with 
men and lanterns for his wounded, had he re¬ 
lieved French officers lying disabled; but the 
mental picture and the reality had never come 
together. 

Though he was weak and suffered pain, he 
lost not an hour in getting down to Frome, in 
Somersetshire, where Taunton’s mother lived. 
In the sweet, compassionate words of the in¬ 
spired writer, “he was the only son of his moth¬ 
er, and she was a widow.” 

It was a Sunday evening, and the lady sat at 
her quiet garden window, reading the Bible; 
reading to herself, in a trembling voice, that 
very passage in it, as I have heard him tell. He 
heard the words: “ Young man, I say unto thee, 
arise!” 

He had to pass the window; and the bright 
dark eyes of his debased time seemed to look 
at him. Her heart told her who he was; she 
came to the door, quickly, and fell upon his 
neck. 

“ He saved me from min, made me a human 
creature, won me from infamy and shame. 
Oh, God forever bless him! As He will. He 
will!” 

“ He will!” the lady answered. “ I know he 
is in Heaven!” Then she piteously cried, “But, 
oh, my darling boy, my darling boy!” 

Never, from the hour when Private Richard 
Doublcdick enlisted at Chatham, had the Pri¬ 
vate, Corporal, Sergeant, Sergeant-Major, En¬ 
sign, or Lieutenant, breathed his right name, 
or the name of Mary Marshall, or a word of the 
stoiy of his life, into any ear, except his re¬ 
claimer’s. That previous scene in his exist¬ 
ence was closed. He had firmly resolved that 
his expiation should be, to live unknown; to 
disturb no more the peace that had long grown 
over his old offenses; to let it be revealed when 
he was dead, that he had striven and suffered, 
and had never forgotten; and then, if they 
could forgive him and believe him—well, it 
would be time enough—time enough! 

But, that night, remembering the words he 
had cherished for two years, “ Tell her how we 
became friends. It will comfort her, as it com¬ 
forts me,” he related every thing. It gradually 
seemed to him, as if in his maturity he had re¬ 
covered a mother; it gradually seemed to her, 
as if in her bereavement she had founcka son. 
During his stay in England, the quiet garden 
into which he had slowly and painfully crept, | 


a stranger, became the bonndaiy of his borne t 
when he was able to rejoin his regiment in the 
spring, he lefr the garden, thinking, was this 
indeed the first time he had ever turned his 
face toward the old colors with a woman’s 
blessing! 

He followed them—so ragged, so scarred and 
pierced now, that they would scarcely hold to¬ 
gether—to Quatre Bras, and Ligny. He stood 
beside them, in an awful stillness of many men, 
shadowy through the mist and drizzle of a wet 
June forenoon, on the field of Waterloo. And 
down to that hour, the picture in his mind of 
the French officer had never been compared 
with the reality. 

The famous regiment was in action early in 
the battle, and received its first check in many 
an eventful year, when he was seen to fall. 
But it swept on to avenge him, and lefr be¬ 
hind it no such creature in the world of con¬ 
sciousness as Lieutenant Richard Doubledick. 

Through pits of mire, and pools of rain; 
along deep ditches, once roads, that were 
pounded and plowed to pieces by artillery, 
heavy wagons, tramp of men and horses, and 
the struggle of every wheeled thing that could 
carry wounded soldiers; jolted among the dy¬ 
ing and the dead, so disfigured by blood and 
mud as to be hardly recognizable for humanity; 
undisturbed by the moaning of men and the 
shrieking of horses, which, newly taken from 
the peaceful pursuits of life, could not endure 
the sight of the stragglers lying by the wayside, 
never to resume their toilsome journey; dead, 
as to any sentient life that was in it, and yet 
alive; the form that had been Lieutenant Rich¬ 
ard Doubledick, with whose praises England 
rang, was conveyed to Brussels. There, it was 
tenderly laid doi4n in hospital; and there it 
lay, week after week, through the long bright 
summer days, until the harvest, spared by war, 
had ripened and was gathered in. 

Over and over again, the sun rose and set 
upon the crowded city; over and over again, 
the moonlight nights were quiet on the plains 
of Waterloo; and all that time w as a blank to 
what had been Lieutenant Richard Double¬ 
dick. Rejoicing troops marched into Brussels, 
and mtorched out ; brothers and fathers, sisters, 
mothers, and wives came thronging thither, 
drew their lots of joy or agony, and departed; 
so many times a day the bells rang; so many 
times the shadow g oft he great buildings changed; 
so many lights sprang up at dusk; so many feet 
paiMd here and there upon the pavements; so 
many hours of sleep and cooler air of night suc¬ 
ceeded : indifferent to all, a marble face lay on 
a bed, like the face of a recumbent statue on 
the tomb of Lieutenant Richard Doublediek. 

Slowly laboring, at last, through .a long, 
heavy dream of confused time and place, pre¬ 
senting faint glimpses of army surgeons whom 
he knew, and of faces that had been familiar 
to his youth—dearest and kindest among them, 
Mary Marshall’s, with a solicitude upon it more 
like reality than any thing'he could discern— 
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Lieutenant Richard Doubledick came back to 
life. To the beautiful life of a calm autumn - 
evening sunset. To the peaceful life of a fresh 
quiet room with a large window standing open; 
a balcony beyond, in which were moving leaves 
and sweet-smelling flowers; beyond again, the 
clear sky, with the sun full in his sight, pouring 
its golden radiance on his bed. 

It was so tranquil and so lovely that he 
thought he had passed into another world; 
and he said, in a faint voice, “Taunton, are 
you near me ?” 

A face bent over him. Not his; his mother’s. 

“I came to nurse you. We have nursed 
you many weeks. You were moved here long 
ago. Do you remember nothing ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

The lady kissed his cheek, and held his hand, 
soothing him. 

“Where is the regiment? What has hap¬ 
pened ? Let me call you mother. What has 
happened, mother?” 

“A great victory, dear. The war is over, 
and the regiment was the bravest in the field.” 

His eyes kindled, his lips trembled, he sobbed, 
and the tears ran down his face. Ho was very 
weak; too weak to move his hand. 

“ Was it dark just now?” he asked presently. 

“No” 

“ It was only dark to me ? Something passed 
away, like a black shadow.' But, as it went, 
and the sun—oh, the blessed sun, how beautiful 
it is!—touched my face, I thought I saw a light 
white cloud pass out at the door. Was there 
nothing that went out ?” 

She shook her head, and, in a little while, 
he fell asleep: she still holding his hand, and 
soothing him. 

From that time he recovered. Slowly, for he 
had been desperately wounded in the head, and 
had been shot in the body; hut making some 
little advance every day. When he had gained 
sufficient strength to converse as he lay in bed, 
he soon began to remark that Mrs. Taunton 
always brought him back to his own history. 
Then he recalled his preserver’s dying words, 
and thought, “it comforts her.” 

One day, he awoke out of a sleep, refreshed, 
and asked her to read to him. But the curtain 
of the bed, softening the light, which she always 
drew back when he awoke, that she might see 
him from her table at the bedside where she sat 
at w'ork, was held undrawn; and a woman’s 
voice spoke, which was not hers. 18 

“Can you bear to see a stranger?” it said 
softly. “Will you like to see a stranger?” 

“ Stranger!” he repeated. The voice awoke 
old memories, before the days of Private Rich¬ 
ard Doubledick. 

“A stranger now, but not a stranger once,” 
it said in tones that thrilled him. “Richard, 
dear Richard, lost through so many years, my 
name—” 

He cried out her name, “ Mary !” and she held 
him in her arms, and his head lay on her bosom. 

“I am not breaking a rash vow, Richard. 


These are not Mary Marshall’s lips that speak. 
I have another name.” 

She was married. 

“I have another name, Richard. Did you 
ever hear it?” 

“Never!” 

He looked into her face, so pensively beauti¬ 
ful, and wondered at the smile upon it through 
her tears. 

“Think again, Richard. Are you sure you 
never heard my altered name?” 

“Never!” 

“ Don’t move your head to look at me, dear 
Richard. Let it lie here, while I tell my story. 
I loved a generous, noble man; loved him w f ith 
my whole heart; loved him for years and years; 
loved him faithfully, devotedly; loved him with 
no hope of return; loved him, knowing nothing 
of his highest qualities—not even knowing that 
he was alive. He was a brave soldier. He was 
honored and beloved by thousands of thousands, 
when the mother of Ids dear friend found me, 
and showed me that in all his triumphs he had 
never forgotten me. He was wounded in a 
great battle. He was brought, dying, here, into 
Brussels. I came to watch and tend him, as I 
would have joyfully gone, with such a purpose, 
to the dreariest ends of the earth. When he 
knew no one else, he knew me. When he suf¬ 
fered most, ho bore his sufferings barely mur¬ 
muring, content to rest his head where yours 
rests now. When he lay at the point of death, 
he married me, that he might call me Wife be¬ 
fore he died. And the name, my dear love, 
that I took on that forgotten night—” 

“I know it now!” he sobbed. “The shad¬ 
owy remembrance strengthens. It is come 
back. I thank Heaven that my mind is quite 
restored! My Mary, kiss me; lull this weaiy 
head to rest, or I shall die of gratitude. His 
parting words are fulfilled. I see Home again!” 

Well! They were happy. It was a long 
recovery, but they Were happy through it all. 
The snow had melted on the ground, and the 
birds were singing in the leafless thickets of 
the early spring, when those three were first 
able to ride out together, and when people 
flocked about the open carriage to cheer and 
congratulate Captain'Richard Doubledick. 

But, even then, it became necessaiy for the 
Captain, instead of returning to England, to 
complete his recovery in the climate of South¬ 
ern France. They found a spot upon the Rhone, 
within a ride of the old town of Avignon, and 
within view of its broken bridge, which was all 
they could desire; they lived there, together, 
six months; then returned to England. Mrs. 
Taunton, growing old after three years—though 
not so old as that her bright dark eyes were 
dimmed—and remembering that her strength 
had been benefited by the change, resolved to 
go back for a year to those parts. So she went 
with a faithful servant, who had often carried 
her son in his arms; and she was to be rejoined 
and escorted home, at the year’s end, Jy Cap¬ 
tain Richard Doubledick. 
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She wrote regularly to her children (as she 
called them now), and they to her. She went 
to the neighborhood of Aix; and there, in their 
own chateau, near the farmer’s house she rent¬ 
ed, she grew into intimacy with a family be¬ 
longing to that part of France. The intimacy 
began in her often meeting among the vine¬ 
yards a pretty child: a girl with a most com¬ 
passionate heart, who was never tired of listen¬ 
ing to the solitary English lady’s stories of her 
poor son and the cruel wars. The family were 
as gentle as the child, and at length she came 
to know them so w'ell, that she accepted, their 
invitation to pass the last month of her resi¬ 
dence abroad under their roof. All this in¬ 
telligence she wrote home, piecemeal, as it came 
about, from time to time; and, at last, inclosed 
a polite note from the head of the chateau, so¬ 
liciting, on the occasion of his approaching 
mission to that neighborhood, the honor of 
the company of cet homme si justement c6- 
lfebre, Monsieur le Capitaine Richard Double¬ 
dick. 

Captain Doubledick, now a hardy, handsome 
man in the full vigor of life, broader across the 
chest and shoulders than he had ever been be¬ 
fore, dispatched a courteous reply, and followed 
it in person. Traveling through all that extent 
of country after three years of Peace, he blessed 
the better days on which the world had fallen. 
The corn was golden, not drenched in unnatu¬ 
ral red; was bound in sheaves for food, not 
trodden under foot by men in mortal fight. 
The smoke rose up from peaceful hearths, not 
blazing ruins. The carts were laden with the 
fair fruits of the earth, not with wounds and 
death. To him who had so often seen the ter¬ 
rible reverse, these things w r cre beautiful indeed, 
and they brought him in a softened spirit to 
the old chateau near Aix, upon a deep blue 
evening. 

It was a large chateau of the genuine old 
ghostly kind, with round tow'ers and extin¬ 
guishers and a high leaden roof, and more win¬ 
dows than Aladdin’s Palace. The lattice blinds 
were all thrown open, after the heat of the day, 
and there were glimpses of rambling walls and 
corridors within. Then, there were immense 
outbuildings fallen into partial decay, masses 
of dark trees, terrace-gardens, balustrades; 
tanks of water, too weak to play, and too dirty 
to work; statues, weeds, and thickets of iron¬ 
railing that seemed to have overgrown them¬ 
selves like the shrubberies, and to have branch¬ 
ed out in all manner of wild shapes. The en¬ 
trance doors stood open, as doors often do in 
that country when the heat of the day is past; 
and the Captain saw no bell or knocker, and 
walked in. 

He walked into a lofty stone hall, refreshing¬ 
ly cool and gloomy after the glare of a South¬ 
ern day’s travel. Extending along the four 
sides of this hall, was a gallery, leading to suits 
of rooms; and it was lighted from the topj Still, 
no bell was to be seen. 

“Foifh,” said the Captain, halting, ashamed 


of the clanking of his boots, “ this is a ghostly 
beginning!” 

He started back, and felt his face turn white. 
In the gallery, looking down at him, stood the 
French officer; the officer whose picture he had 
carried in his mind so long and so far. Com¬ 
pared with the original, at last—in every linea¬ 
ment how like it was! 

He moved, and disappeared, and Captain 
Richard Doublcdick heard his steps coming 
quickly down into the hall. He entered through 
an archway. There was a bright, sudden look 
upon his face. Much such a look as it had worn 
in that fatal moment. 

Monsieur lc Capitaine Richard Doubledick ? 
Enchanted to receive him! A thousand apol¬ 
ogies ! The servants were all out in the air. 
There was a little f£te among them in the gar¬ 
den. In effect, it was the fete day of my daugh¬ 
ter, the little cherished and protected of Madame 
Taunton. 

He was so gracious and so frank, that Mon¬ 
sieur le Capitaine Richard Doubledick could not 
withhold his hand. “ It is the hand of a brave 
Englishman,” said the French officer, retaining it 
while he spoke. “ I could respect a brave En¬ 
glishman, even as my foe; how much more as 
my friend! I, also, am a soldier.” 

“ He has not remembered me, as I have re¬ 
membered him; he did not take 6uch note of 
my face, that day, as I took of his,” thought 
Captain Richard Doubledick. “How shall I 
tell him I” 

The French officer conducted his guest into a 
garden, and presented him to his wife—an en¬ 
gaging and beautiful woman, sitting with Mrs. 
Taunton in a whimsical old-fashioned pavilion. 
His daughter, her fair young face beaming wuth 
joy, came running to embrace him; and there 
was a boy-baby to tumble down among the 
orange-trees on the broad steps, in making for 
his father’s legs. A multitude of children-vis- 
itora were dancing to sprightly musicand all 
the servants and peasants about the chateau 
were dancing too. It was a scene of innocent 
happiness that might have been invented for 
the climax of the scenes of Peace which had 
soothed the Captain’s journey. 

He looked on, greatly troubled in his mind, 
until a resounding bell rang, and the French 
officer begged to show him his rooms. They 
went up-stairs into the gallery from which the 
officer had looked down; and Monsieur le Ca¬ 
pitaine Richard Doubledick was cordially wel¬ 
comed to a grand outer chamber, and a smaller 
one within, all clocks, and draperies, and hearths, 
and brazen dogs, and tiles, and cool devices, and 
elegance, and vastness. 

“You were at Waterloo,” said the French 
officer. 

“I was,” said Captain Richard Doubledick. 
“ And at Badajos.” 

Left alone with the sound of his own stem 
voice in his ears, he sat down to consider, What 
shall I do, and how shall I tell him? At that 
time, unhappily, many deplorable duels had 
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been fonght between English and French offi¬ 
cers, arising oat of the recent war; and these 
duels, and how to avoid this officer’s hospitality, 
were the uppermost thought in Captain Rich¬ 
ard Doubledick’s mind. 

He was thinking, and letting the time run 
out in which he should have dressed for dinner, 
when Mrs. Taunton spoke to him outside the 
door, asking if he could give her the letter he 
had brought from Mary ? “ His mother above 

all,” the Captain thought. “How shall I tell 
krt" 

“ You will form a friendship with your host, 
I hope,” said'Mrs. Taunton, whom he hurriedly 
admitted, “ that wilklast for life. He is so true¬ 
hearted and so generous, Richard, that you can 
hardly fail to esteem one another. If He had 
been spared,” she kissed (not without tears) the 
locket in which she wore his hair, “ he would 
have appreciated him with his own magnanim¬ 
ity, and would have been truly happy that the 
evil days were past, which made such a man his 
enemy.” 

She left the room; and the Captain walked, 
first to one window whence he coaid see the 
dancing in the garden, then to another window 
whence he could see the smiling prospect and 
the peaceful vineyards. 

“ Spirit of my departed friend,” said he, “ is 
it through thee these better thoughts are rising 
in my mind! Is it thou who hast shown me, 
all the way I have been drawn to meet this 
mm, the blessings of the altered time! Is it 
thou who hast sent thy stricken mother to me, 
to stay my angry hand I Is it from thee the 
whisper comes, that this man did his duty as 
thou didst—and as I did, through thy guidance, 
which has wholly saved me here on earth—and 
that he did no more!” 

He sat down, with his head bnried in his 
hands, and, when he rose up, made the second 
strong resolution of his life: That neither to 
the French officer, nor to the mother of his de¬ 
parted friend, nor to any soul while either of 
the two was living, would he breathe what only 
he knew. And when he touched that French 
officer’s glass with his own, that day at dinner, 
he secretly forgave him in the name of the 
Divine Forgiver of injuries. 

Here my story ends. But I might go on and 
tell how the son of Major Richard Doubledick, 
and the son of that French officer, friends as 
their fathers were before them, fought side by 
side in one cause, with their respective nations, 
like long-divided brothers whom the better 
times have brought together, fast united. 

COINCIDENCES. 

T HERE are a thousand mysterious circum¬ 
stances occurring every day of our lives, 
the solution of which philosophy fails to reach. 
And because this is the case, the wise heads 
dispose of them in a very summary w^r, by 
denying the facts. 

There are a thousand strange and mysterious 
V sympathies linking us with each other and 


drawing our hearts together, so that, even when 
separated far away, we often have the same 
thoughts and feelings at the same precise mo¬ 
ment of time. The same sigh heaves breasts 
ocean-wide apart, when the same longing de¬ 
sire springs up for communion face to face. 
And these, these same philosophers dispose of 
quite as summarily, by calling them “ striking 
coincidences”—as if this were any explanation 
of the phenomena. 

The wildest dreams of the night are not more 
wild and strange than those traits of the human 
mind in our waking hours, and which, unac¬ 
counted for as they may be, still demonstrate 
to us a hidden chain of sympathies running 
down the whole course of life, and binding our 
hearts together. Call them by what name we 
will—they are still there, and still the same. 
We can not get rid of them by denying their 
existence—and it does not explain them to call 
them “coincidences.” 

The following sketch, although, perhaps, not 
strictly professional in its character, is drawn 
from notes made at the time the incidents oc¬ 
curred. I had formed a close intimacy with 
Albert Carver, a gentleman of about my own 
age, and in many respects of similar tastes and 
feelings, who had purchased a lar^e estate in 

-County, New York, about three miles from 

my office, upon which he had erected very costly 
and elegant buildings. He lived alone, having 
no family but his servants. He sought no so¬ 
ciety, and it was by the merest accident that 
our acquaintance began, which soon ripened 
into the closest and most familiar friendship. 
I never passed his. house without calling, and 
often drove down there in the evening to spend 
an hour or two with him, and my visit was 
not rarely drawn out to the early hours of the 
morning. 

He had one of the finest, and most manly, 
and intelligent faces I ever saw, and his mind 
was filled with large stores of information, 
which he had acquired from books and exten¬ 
sive travel at home and abroad, and inter¬ 
course with men. To me he was always talk¬ 
ative—to others, taciturn. He was not what 
you would call cheerful, though he was far 
from being morose or gloomy, and when he 
smiled—which was very rarely—it was a calm, 
cold smile, that seemed frozen upon his face. 
He was kind to every one, and lavish in his 
generosity to the poor. 

Daring an intercourse of more than two 
years he had never spoken to me on the sub¬ 
ject of his health, and though thin and re¬ 
markably pale, he seemed always to be well. 
I was therefore not a little surprised, when 
one evening, which we were spending perhaps 
more cheerfully than usual, he referred to the 
subject in a way that led me, on my return 
home, to make a note of our conversation. In 
answer to his remark, I said that I had never 
suspected him of being the subject of disease. 
He replied, 

“ Yet, I am dyings my friend; I feef it eveiy 
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day more and more—dying by inches. You 
will tell me I have no disease. Well—perhaps 
I have not—at least, none within the reach of 
medical skill. Yet, I have a disease—a •mal¬ 
ady rather, which is slowly and steadily sap¬ 
ping the foundations of life. You have never 
felt my pulse, Doctor. Put your finger on it 
now.” 

He turned up the sleeve of his elegant dress¬ 
ing-gown and extended his wrist. I felt of his 
pulse for two or three minutes, thinking I might 
possibly detect some intermission or variation 
in it which would betray a hidden disease, al¬ 
though I never had any reason to suspect any. 
But it was as calm, and regular, and healthy a 
pulse as ever I felt. 

“ Your heart, at all events, is sound,” I said, 
as I relinquished his hand. 

There was a singular expression in the glance 
which he turned upon me as I said this; or, 
rather, in the steady and intense gaze which he 
fixed upon my face, and which he did not re¬ 
move till my eye sunk under it. What did it 
mean ? Was it possible that, after all the time 
through which our acquaintance had extended, 
I had overlooked a derangement of mind—or 
was such a malady just now about to develop 
itself? If such a suspicion crossed my mind 
at the time, it was instantly dissipated when he 
spoke. 

“ There are maladies, Doctor, which are out 
of sight of the eye, and which do not manifest 
themselves in the alteration of any of the func¬ 
tions of the body, and yet as surely and effect¬ 
ually waste away the powers of life as the 
plague or the cholera. Yon could discover no 
variation in my pulse ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Nor I,” he continued. “I have examined 
it every day for many months—not as the 
chimerical hypochondriac who is always feeling 
it to see if he is not ill, but with the simple 
curiosity to see how much a man may suffer, 
and how calm he may keep his own heart. I 
can not now tell you all I mean; but what I 
wish you to understand is this, that when I first 
began to suffer as I do now, my heart would 
struggle at times as if it would break from my 
bosom, or burst. I taught it to be calm—to 
beat as it does now, and has through years of 
untold misery.” 

He paused; and, as I looked up, I met his 
eye fixed upon me with the same steady gaze, 
which gradually faded away into his ordinary 
cold smile, and he made some remark upon 
another subject. But it was impossible for me 
to draw; away my thoughts from the impression 
he had made upon my mind, and I soon left. 

“ Come oftener and see me, Doctor,” he said, 
as he gave me the usual warm grasp of his 
hand. “ I would come to your office if I knew 
when to find you at home, for you are all the 
society I have, and I am always glad to see you 
come. You can drive down here any or every 
evening^and rest yourself after your day’s ride, 
and be secure for an hour or two against being 


called out—stop a moment. My brother has 
sent me, to-day, a few bottles of what he says 
is excellent wine, and you shall try it. I know 
nothing about it, for I drink nothing but water.” 

“ And I am in the same predicament. Good¬ 
night.” 

“Don’t forget that I am sick,” said he, laugh¬ 
ing, as I stepped into my carriage, “ and come 
often to see how I am. I shall not promise to 
take any of your medicine, however, till I am 
worse.” 

Had it not been for my entire confidence in 
the straightforward truthfulness of my friend, I 
should have suspected him of jesting with me. 
As it was, our conversation was rarely out of 
my mind for the three days that intervened be¬ 
fore I saw him again. I then received a note 
from him, inviting me to spend the evening with 
him. He wanted to see me professionally now, 
he said, as well as to have my company for the 
evening. I was struck with a sort of nervous¬ 
ness of the writing, and half made up my mind 
to drive down at once and see him. 

Having another call to make in his neighbor¬ 
hood, I however deferred it till late in the after¬ 
noon, and then drove to his house. It was 
almost dark when I arrived. He was walking 
on the piazza, and as I alighted and shook his 
hand, I was surprised at the alteration in his 
countenance. It was not exactly haggard, but 
there was an expression of wild and excited 
anxiety upon it which alarmed me, as I imme¬ 
diately recurred to the last evening I had pass¬ 
ed with him, and his conversation at that time. 
He tried to smile as he met me, but the smile 
was full of distress. 

I, of course, immediately inquired after his 
health, and he said, 

“Never mind that now—I have kept tea 
waiting, expecting you, and we will talk about 
that afterward.” 

At the table be ate nothing, and only sipped 
a cup of tea while I was eating. We soon re¬ 
tired to the library, and he handed me the 
cigars with which we usually regaled ourselves, 
but he took none himself. He noticed my look 
of surprise, and said, 

“No—I have neither slept nor eaten nor 
smoked since you were here. I can not. I have 
taken out a bottle of wine repeatedly, and pre¬ 
pared to open it, for I felt that it might benumb 
my senses. But it is the resort of fools, and I 
will not drink it for such a purpose. It is my 
mind, Doctor; I feel as if some terrible calam¬ 
ity were hanging over me—a dreadful presenti¬ 
ment of evil—and I can not banish it. I have 
had the same feelings before, but not so intense. 
I have soon subdued them, for my mind is usu¬ 
ally its own master.” 

He paced the floor for a few moments in a 
silence which I did not know how to break. I 
began to feel that there was some mystery in 
the case—some terrible cause which was at the 
bottom of this. 

Presently he drew a chair to my side and sat 
down. 
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“ Ton could iind nothing the matter with my 
pulse the other night,” he said; “ see how it is 
now,” and he extended his arm. 

The hot blood was coursing through it in 
wild and rapid torrents. 

“ Can you stop it—can you do any thing to 
arrest that flood ?” he asked. 

“There is some cause for this which I am 
ignorant of, my dear friend,” I replied; “ and 
till I know what it is I can do nothing to re¬ 
move it.” 

* “ It is for that very purpose I have wanted to 

see you to-night,” said he. “I want to talk to 
you about myself—to tell you the cause, and 
see what the confidence will do to aid me in 
bearing this new accession of agony. It is said 
that there is relief in sympathy, and that the 
mind eases itself by unburdening its griefs to 
another. I know nothing of this, for I have 
never before sought human sympathy, though, 
God knows, I have needed it as few others need 
it, for years. I owe it to myself that I am 
wretched as I am, and my punishment is just. 
There are the cigars. Now smoke on, and do 
not look at me till I am done, and then you 
may curse me, if you will, as I curse my¬ 
self.” 

During the whole narration of what follows 
I did not look at him, but I felt all the time, as 
he sat near me, that he never but once removed 
his eye from mine. I give his story in his own 
words, as nearly as I can recollect them, omit¬ 
ting such of the details as are not necessary. 

“I told you three nights since that I was 
dying, and you said my heart was sound. 
This only Bhows how men of your profession— 
who are accustomed to judge of the ravages of 
disease by physical symptoms—are too apt to 
overlook those moral affections that are often the 
disease which, without those outward manifest¬ 
ations, silently, yet surely gnaws, and cankers, 
and eats out the heart. Three nights since my 
pulse was calm and even as an infant’s—now it 
is rushing on, mad as a swollen mountain tor¬ 
rent. Yet I was then suffering and dying of 
the same malady which is killing me now. Then 
I could control all the external signs of it—now 
I am subdued by it. 

“ My father was a poor country clergyman, 
and from my earliest years I was fond of study. 
This inclination he encouraged to its utmost 
extent; and being unable, from his limited 
means, to send me away to school, he took upon 
himself the whole task of my education. He 
was a man of rare powers of mind and most ex¬ 
tensive learning. So much gratified was he 
with my progress and the development of my 
mind, that at the age of eighteen he became 
very anxious that I should spend at least one 
year in college, for the sake of mingling more 
with young men of my own age, and thinking 
that I might derive advantages there which I 
could not at home. I have often thought there 
was some unconscious feeling of pride mixed 
up in his mind with this wish, for when after¬ 
ward I graduated with the honors of my class, 


he was filled with exultation and delight, and I 
never saw his humble demeanor before lost, as 
it seemed to be then, in the almost haughty air 
with which he received the congratulations of 
my teachers. But let that pass. It was only a 
momentary and pardonable flashing up of his 
human feelings above his uniform Christian 
humility. 

“It was necessary that I should have the 
means of meeting the expenses of this year; 
and for the first time in his life I saw his pov¬ 
erty weighing heavily on his mind; and it was 
the only cause, since the death of his wife, years 
before, that had interrupted the uniform cheer¬ 
fulness and equanimity of his character. I 
therefore proposed that I should spend a year in 
teaching before I entered college, and this at 
once quieted all his anxiety. 

“ I need not speak now of my own feelings, 
nor the dawnings of ambition which began al¬ 
ready to cast forward bright flashes of light on 
my future life. They were there, however, and 
I felt a good deal of self-satisfaction in taking 
this first step toward making my own way in the 
world. I had my day-dreams, as all boys have, 
and had begun to build airy castles, which, like 
all others built on the same foundation, are 
doomed to perish. It never entered into my 
head that at the age of thirty I should be, what 
I am now—rich and wretched. 

“ In my daily wanderings, daring my leisure 
hours, about the neighborhood of the little vil¬ 
lage where I was patiently pursuing my hum¬ 
ble occupation, I frequently met a lady of mid¬ 
dle age, attended by another much younger, 
whom I judged to be her daughter. Meeting 
so often seemed to give us a sort of claim to ac¬ 
quaintance which we mutually acknowledged by 
a bow when we passed each other. This amount 
of recognition continued to nearly the close of 
the year which I passed in the place, and would 
probably havo extended no farther, as I made 
no effort to form acquaintances, and was so en¬ 
tirely absorbed in my duties and studies that I 
did not even know where they lived, but for an 
accident which brought us together. 

“In one of my rambles, about a mile from 
the village, I took refuge from a sudden shower 
under the portico of the nearest house. It was 
a neat cottage with a small yard in front, plant¬ 
ed out tastefully with shrubbery, and trailing 
roses were carefully trained up the pillar of the 
piazza. There was an air of beauty and refine¬ 
ment about the whole place which had often 
struck me when passing, and I now found my¬ 
self speculating about the occupants. 

“I was looking at the .fine beds of choice 
flowers interspersed here and there through the 
closely shaven grass plat, when the door opened, 
and the lady I have mentioned invited me to 
come in till the rain was over. I learned that 
Mrs. Montrose was the widow of a merchant in 
the city, who had died a few years before, leav¬ 
ing her in easy circumstances, and she had se¬ 
lected this place as her residence. Here she 
was living in retirement with her daughter, 
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Edith, the young lady I had met with her in 
her walks. 

“I can not describe Edith. She was far 
from being beantiful, but there was something 
in the quiet and earnest welcome with which 
she received me that induced me to call again 
and again. I became a frequent visitor at the 
house, and talked of my hopes and dreams of 
life, till at length I found the calm blue eyes, 
and ever-t hough tful face of Edith, lingering in 
my memory after I had left her. All this was 
new to me. A chord was touched in my heart 
that had never vibrated before. A new power 
was gaining control over me, and gradually I 
yielded to its sweet and delightful influence. 

“ I entered college and distinguished myself 
throughout the single year that I speut there. 
Edith Montrose was then in all my dreams of 
the future. I could have yielded up all my 
hopes, which ambition had begun to point to, 
for her. We wrote frequently to each other, 
and the spell gathered stronger and stronger 
about my heart. We loved as, I believe, few 
others ever love. It was no bright fancy, no 
transient passion to bum in my heart for a few 
days and expire. It was the deepest and in- 
tensest affection, and cast forward upon life the 
brightest and most gorgeous hues. It was a 
passion which excited me in all my studies and 
pursuits, for I felt then that it would be a pride 
and joy to cast all the honors my loftiest ex¬ 
pectations looked to into the lap of Edith. I 
love her now as I loved her then, and as I hare 
loved her ever since, cruelly as I wronged her. 

“Let me pass rapidly over the rest, till the 
fatal hour that made me a villain. I betrayed 
her and ruined her. And not her alone. Guilt 
such as mine reaches in its effects farther than 
the one object of its aim. Her shame could 
not be concealed, and the discovery of it was 
fatal to her mother. She sunk and died al¬ 
most as soon as the blow fell. Edith came to 
me, and besought me to marry her. I know 
not what devil was in my heart to drive mo on, 
but I put. her off with some specious excuse, and 
she submitted. She would have borne disgrace 
forever for me, without a murmur, if she could 
only know that I loved her still. And I did, 
with all the intensity of my strong heart. But 
my ambition was again urging me on, and 
pointing upward, and I began to feel that she 
stood in my way, and, double villain that I was, 
I deserted her, and left her to her shame. 

t # t # t 

w There are, probably, hours in the life of 
-every villain, not entirely lost, in which he re¬ 
pents and wishes to repair the wrongs he has 
done. * It was so with me. I sought her again, 
and she wept tears of joy on my breast as she 
laid her babe in my arms. We sat long to¬ 
gether that night, and talked of the past and 
looked forward to the future, till she fell asleep 
on my bosom. We were sitting thus when I 
saw the corner of a letter in the bosom of her 
dress. I know not what possessed me to take 
it out and read it. It was in the handwriting 


of a man, and its contents set my heart on fire 
with jealousy. 

“ It was true, all I had said to her that night. 
I had come to her full of repentance and joy¬ 
ful resolution to atone for all the past, and she 
slept not on my bosom more trustfully than 
my heart reposed in the quiet peace of doing 
right, and the whole tenderness of the past 
seemed compressed into that one short hour, 
as with her head on my breast, and our babe in 
my arms, I forgot all the ambition and pride 
that had been my master before, and blissfully 
dreamed that now I had found rest. It was 
then that I discovered that fatal note. I knew 
the child was my own, but now its mother was 
playing the wanton,, while she pretended still 
to love me. With wonderful coolness of pur¬ 
pose I laid her head from my breast, so softly 
that she did not wake, and, with the babe in my 
arms, I left the house. * 

“ I provided a nurse, but from that hour the 
child pined away, till one day, in the moment¬ 
ary absence of the woman, some one entered 
the house and stole it away. I, of course, sus¬ 
pected that Edith had discovered it, and had 
taken this method of reclaiming it. But this I 
could never ascertain. 

“ I believe that I wronged Edith in my sus¬ 
picions. But never till the child was gone did 
I stop to think, and then it was too late for us 
all. How I cursed myself then , in my deep 
shame and humiliation. I gathered her letters 
and put them in a package with her picture, 
and they have never left me in all my wander- 
ings for years. 

“In casting about in my mind the subject of 
a profession, I hod fixed upon the law. Now 
I applied myself with ten-fold diligence, for I 
had a double purpose to answer—to attain to 
eminence, and, above all, to forget. In the 
former I was rapidly succeeding, and partially 
in the latter, when I resolved upon another step 
which I thought one of policy, but which only 
added another brazen link to the chain of my 
destiny, and involved another innocent victim 
in my fate. 

“Do you believe in a special Providence, 
Doctor ? I do—one that keeps a sleepless watch 
over us at eveiy moment, and so orders our 
lives as to make our voluntary acts often bring 
about the retribution that our crimes call for. 
One of my clients, a man of large wealth and 
influence, and at whose house I often visited, 
bad a daughter, whose beauty alone, aside from 
her great intelligence, and the character of her 
father, was calculated to attract admirers of 
whom she had not a few. Should I class my¬ 
self among the number ? Could I make her my 
wife, I should secure at once the whole weight 
of her father’s influence and his numerous 
friends, not only in my profession, but in those 
higher and more public objects which my ambi¬ 
tion was reaching after. It was with me a cool 
matter of business—not so much, by a great 
deal, of dollars and cents, as of reputation and 
gratified pride. 
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“My proposals were accepted, and I felt a 
sudden and sharp pang as I heard the consent 
Often before the day came did I draw back 
from the commission of the act which I felt in 
my heart was base and mean. But I stifled 
the accusing voice and persevered. 

At length the day came on—the day in which 
I was to peijore myself—to betray Edith again, 
and her whom I was about to make my wife. 
The vows were said, and we sat down with our 
guests at the suppeMable. All was joy and 
hilarity in the brilliantly lighted room. Was 
the shade of Edith by my side the cause of my 
shuddering with' a silent fear ? No, not then; 
hut a servant whispered in my ear that a lady 
wished to speak to me a moment in the library. 

“It was Edith, and with the sight of her 
came back all the love of former years. But 
now how hopelessly. Pride, ambition, all sank 
down in one instant to the narrow measure of 
shame and remorse. All other considerations 
and obligations were forgotten. The vow I 
had just spoken—the bride I had a moment 
ago made mine—the hopes and aspirations of 
life—*11 that I had dreamed of being—all that 
was expected from me by others—vanished from 
my mind and was whelmed in the agony and 
shame and guilt of the past. 

“ She spoke-to me. She called me by name. 
I threw myself on my knees beside her. I took 
her unresisting hand in mine. I besought her 
to fly with me—to be mine—mine forever. 

“ She started and cost me from her as if I 
had been a viper that had stung her. Her eye, 
usually calm as the evening sky in its sunset 
hues, burned with indescribable fury. It seemed 
the wrath of a pent-up volcano. 

“ 4 Be yours V she said, with a fierce calm¬ 
ness that was awfully contradicted by her looks, 

4 be your? f murderer of my mother—destroyer 
of my* own rest—traitor, twice perjured.’ 

“ I sank to the floor, crushed down with the 
weight of my remopse. I heard the outer door 
shut, and sprang to my feet. She was gone. 

I rushed to the window, and pressing my wild 
and haggard face against it, saw her passing out 
of sight It was the last time I ever saw her. 

“I turned away from the window, and met 
the face of my new-made wife. The pallid 
hue of her countenance—her compressed lip— 
her flashing eye—her look of ineffable scorn, 
told me at a glance that she had heard or 
understood the whole; she waited to speak no 
word, and I had none to say. She left the 
room, and left me forever. Efforts we*e after¬ 
ward made to annul our. marriage, but they 
foiled, and thus the innocent was chained to 
the guilty for life. The hope of reparation to 
her or Edith was gon6 forever. 

“For weeks afterward I was in a raving 
delirium. What comfort could it bring to me, 
on my restoration to consciousness and health, 
that I found myself, by the will of a rich uncle 
on my mother’s side, possessed of large wealth ? 
The capacity, to enjoy it was gone. I would 
have given it all to be again the guiltless man 
Vol. X.—No. 57 .—Bb 


I was when I first knew Edith, and be again 
worthy of her love. It was now too late. I 
was given up a prey to the bitterest remorse. 
I yielded passively to the decree. I could not 
complain of my punishment, for it was right 
and just. I deserved it all. I could not jus¬ 
tify my deeds unto myself. 

“I went abroad and spent three years in 
travel—visiting all the classic haunts of the old 
world, if possible to learn to forget. I failed 
in this, and came home to try in quiet and 
retirement to teach myself to bear suffering. 
In this I have succeeded, so far as external 
manifestations of it are concerned, but the 
canker has been steadily gnawing away at my 
heart.” 

Thus ended my friend’s stoiy, which I have 
given very briefly, for it was almost midnight 
when he finished it. It was a history of crime 
and shame of which I could not have suspected 
him. It was capable of no palliation, and I at¬ 
tempted none. What could I say ? We main¬ 
tained an unbroken silence for some minutes. 

A pile of newspapers lay unopened on the 
tablo by my side. They had been accumulat¬ 
ing for some days. I took up one and opened 
it, and my eye fell upon the list of deaths. I 
always read them, especially when the age is 
mentioned at which the individuals die, for I 
want to see how many die in their youth. It 
is a fancy I have. In this list I saw the name 
of a female of the same name with my friend. 
I mentioned it to him, thinking it might divert 
his mind for a moment from himself. He read 
it, and for a moment his face became, if pos¬ 
sible, more deadly pale, while he sat with the 
paper clenched firmly in his hand. Then rising 
slowly from his seat, with his eye fixed os if 
seeing some object at a great distance, he ex¬ 
tended his arms beseechingly, as he passionately 
exclaimed, 

“Edith, my early and only loved ! will you 
not come to me, Edith ?” 

It was the death of his wife he hod read. 

* * * * » 

It was Edith who had stolen the child. She 
had believed entirely in all Albert had said to 
her on the fatal night in which he robbed her 
of her babe, and had sunk to sleep trustingly 
on his heart. She had never been false to him 
in a single thought; but through all her life of 
shame and sin, and in spite of his mean and 
cruel desertion, she had loved and trusted on. 
She knew in her heart that he would one day 
come back, and then he would atone for all- 
such is woman’s true-hearted affection, and now 
all her hopes were about to be realized. Her 
heart was at peace. Wliy should she not sleep 
now where she ought to have slept months be¬ 
fore, and dream of the bliss she was soon to 
taste ?—ay, why not ? And she did sleep. 

But when she woke and found him gone, 
and her child gono, then she felt, for the firtt 
time, that she had been deceived, and she be¬ 
lieved that all his honeyed words which he had 
spoken that night were only intended to bt- 
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guile her and allay suspicion—were all false, 
and spoken to lull her mother’s heart to sleep 
that he might rob her of her jewel. Then she 
believed tne.t all the vows and pretended love 
of years were but the cunning wiles of a villain 
to destroy her peace. She was almost frenzied 
now. What should she do ? 

Was it the strong instinct of the mother that 
guided her, as soon as her mitid had settled 
down into a sort of calmness, in her search— 
guided her at last to the discovery of her be¬ 
trayer, and then by tracking his footsteps day 
after day, unseen by him, to follow him at last 
to the house where he had placed her child ? 
I do not know. But this she did, and after 
watching for days for an opportunity, at last 
succeeded in carrying it away. She then re¬ 
turned to her old home, and sold the place, 
and left that part of the country. Albert was 
in the city, and she went thero to be near him, 
not actuated by her affection for him—for that 
she had lost, or at least persuaded herself that 
she had—but goaded on now by a feeling of 
most malignant vengeance. She could watch 
him in all his paths, and the time will come, 
riie said to herself, when she could punish him 
for his treachery. 

And the time did come. She heard that he 
was about to be married, and she determined 
to call upon the lady and tell her the history 
of her shame, and who was the author; and 
thus dash the cup from his lips before he could 
taste it. But she was a few minutes too late. 
Ignorant how soon it was to take place, she had 
selected the very evening of the marriage; and 
when she arrived, she learned from a servant 
that it was done, but on this very account the 
retribution was ten-fold more severe upon her 
victim. 

These facts, and those that follow, I heard 
by one of those singular “coincidences” I have 
spoken of. It was about two months after my 
interview with Carver that I was summoned to 
his house in great haste. The horses attached 
to a stage-coach, while descending a hill, had 
been frightened, and dashed the coach in pieces 
in front of his door, and all the passengers were 
more or less injured. On my arrival I found 
my friend in a state of the highest excitement, 
yet not so but he could give me an account of 
the accident. None of the passengers were 
serionriy injured, he told me, except a lady, 
and ine lay insensible. He directed me to the 
room where she was lying, and os I was enter¬ 
ing the door he called me back, and taking my 
hand, said, 

“ Doctor, you must save her. She must not 
die now. Restore her to life, or to her reason, 
if only for one hour, and all I have is yours.” 

“Why, what is this, my friend?” 

“It is Edith, Doctor. Edith ; and—” 

“ I understand you, my friend. All shall be 
done that human skill can do.” 

Promising to let him know soon as to her 
state, I left him. When I entered the room J 
she was beginning to show signs of reanima-j 


tion, under the use of such restoratives as the 
housekeeper had been diligently using; and it 
was not long before I was able to satisfy my¬ 
self that her injuries were not likely to be seri- 
ous. I communicated this to Carver at once, 
and he begged to be allowed to see her. I as¬ 
sured him he should do so as soon as it was 
prudent, and left him, promising to call in the 
evening. Upon my return I found him anx¬ 
iously waiting for me, with a face radiant with 
joy. He had seen her—told her all—pointed 
her to his wasted form and features as evidence 
of his remorseful repentance, and she— But 
let me tell in my own way the substance of what 
she told us that night as we sat by her bedside. 
In a few days she had entirely recovered. 
***** 

The parsonage stood a few rods from the 
church in the outskirts of the little village of 

M-. Here, for nearly twenty years, had 

lived the minister of the parish, a noble-hearted 
and self-denying man. He was not married— 
some said because he had met with a disap¬ 
pointment in his early life—and others because 
he was too poor to support a wife and family. 
Neither of those reasons was the true one. 

The population about him were generally 
poor and humble, but they loved and almost 
worshiped their minister. He was’with them 
in sickness and sorrow, and aided them in all 
their trials and difficulties with his counsels 
and his prayers, and he rejoiced with them in 
all their happiness. Although not more than 
forty years old, he was looked up to, not as a 
leader only, but almost as a father, by his lit¬ 
tle flock, and every one wondered where ha 
found the means that enabled him to do to 
many deeds of charity. 

I He was sitting one evening in his study 
when a lady was introduced, leading by the 
| hand a little girl of about two years. She was 
a stranger, and he arose and kindly asked her 
to be seated. There was an air of melancholy 
sadness about her face which touched his heart, 
and he asked her if he could be of any service 
to her. ■ 

“ I have arrived in your village,” she repKA, 
“but a few moments since, where I intend to 
make my residence, and I have called imme- 
j diately upon you to state to you my wishes and 
ask your advice.” 

“And what do you wish to do,” he kindly 
inquired. 

“ I would make myself useful in some way 
among your people—in any way, so that I may 
do them good.” 

“ We are a humblo people, and you will find 
a life among such as we are to have few charms 
for one who has been accustomed to live in bet¬ 
ter society. We have to use much of self-de¬ 
nial and patience, and be content with giving 
sympathy when, perhaps, we feel that we need 
it as much ourselves. You have not, perhaps, 
inquired or well-considered the character of the 
people among whom you have come.” 

“It makes little difference to me where I 
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am, so I am afar from the distractions of the 
world, and where I can do good while I am 
bringing up my child out of the reach of temp¬ 
tations.” 

“ I fear you will hardly find the place, this 
side of heaven, where temptations are not; for 
they come alike to rich and poor, even under 
the sheltering wing of our Saviour. He suf¬ 
fered them himself—but you are weeping— 
pardon me if I have said any thing to cause 
these tears.” 

** I have suffered much,” she replied, “ and 
your words of kindness touch me. Perhaps I 
might teach the children. If they are poor, 
they still need instruction; and I am rich—that 
is, I have enough to support myself and some 
to spare. I should be a burden to no one, and 
might do some good.” 

“ Well, we will see, when you have had time 
to know what we are. You are wearied now. 
I have no accommodations which I can ask you 
to accept, but I will direct you to lodgings for 
the night. I have not inquired your name.” 

u Edith Montrose.” 

“ And your child ?” he asked, taking the hand 
of the little girl, whose tired head had fallen 
asleep on its mother's knee. 

“ It is Edith, also.” 

The minister called his servant, and directed 
him to take his lantern and show Mrs. Montrose 
to the house of Mrs. Wilson, and say that he 
requested her to accommodate her. 

“You will find her a kindly woman,” he 
said, “although one of my humblest parish¬ 
ioners.” 

When Edith laid her head on her humble 
pillow that night, and wet it with her tears, 
they were not tears of sorrow alone. The bit¬ 
ter repentance of the past was mingled with 
sincere and joyous resolutions for the future, 
and earnest prayers that all the dark and sinful 
past, so full of shame, and sorrow, and revenge, 
might be blotted from her memory and her 
heart. She slept that night more peacefully 
than she had slept for years. 

In a few days she purchased a cottage at the 
other extremity of the village from the parson¬ 
age, and supplied it with the little furniture she 
needed. She called at the cottages of the poor, 
and learned their wants, and relieved them. 
She was by the side of the sick, and soothed 
them with her gentle voice, while her own hand 
administered their medicines. She taught their 
children to read, and gave them lessons of vir¬ 
tue. Thus Edith won her way silently to the 
hearts of all the humble cottagers, and became 
a sort of guardian angel to the village. But to 
none did she communicate the history of her 
life, though they often wondered, when they 
looked upon her quiet face, why the angel had 
chosen to live in such a place as theirs, rather 
than in its home in heaven. The good minis¬ 
ter, too, forgot the cautiousness with which he 
had first received her, and felt that she was re¬ 
lieving him of a large part of his labors. But 
the reserve which she always maintained toward 


him, as well as others, with regard to her for¬ 
mer life, and her shrinking from confidence 
with any, deterred him from seeking any fa¬ 
miliarity with her till accident brought it about. 

Edith found, even here, that sorrow belongs 
to this world; for her child sickened and died 
—the child of her shame, but for all that, the 
child of her earnest and faithful love. The 
memories of the past had been dying, one by 
one, and now the last link was broken. She 
was alone now—utterly alone. Yet uncon¬ 
sciously she clung to that past with an indefin¬ 
able longing, and she could not consent that 
the only object that bound her to it should be 
severed entirely from her sight; and so the 
grave was digged, and the dead child was buried 
among tho clustering rose-bushes that grew in 
front of her window, where the rain and the 
dew-drops, laden with the sweet fragrance of 
the flowers, might fall upon her bed, and where 
she could look forth in the smiling days or the 
moonlit nights and see that she was sleeping 
well. It was at this time that the minister 
seemed, for the first, to comprehend entirely 
the deep fountains of feeling and love that were 
flowing in Edith's heart; and as the twilight 
closed in when they had finished the burial and 
heaped up and smoothed down the green turf 
over the little grave, he entered the house with 
her and sat down. It was late that night wiien 
he returned to his home. They had talked 
earnestly and long of the future—of what was 
to be done by both of them for tho benefit of 
their humble neighbors—they had talked of the 
glorious hope that was linking them and draw¬ 
ing them on to the world to come; and they 
had prayed together for strength and grace to 
aid them in their labors of love. 

When he sat down in his study that night, 
he looked around with a strange feeling that 
something was wanting there. He felt that ho 
was alone. And every night after that, for 
days and weeks, he felt it more and more; for 
now he was a frequent visitor at Edith’s cottage, 
and when he came from there he always entered 
his own home with a sigh. 

Nor is it wonderful that Edith detected in 
herself a sort of satisfaction and pleasure in his 
society and sympathy, which she was by no 
means disposed to repel. It seemed to her that 
the avenues of joy and peace Were again open¬ 
ing in her heart; and should she not let in the 
heavenly guests? She did; and thus months 
rolled on—months of sad repentance, but largely 
mingled with holy and calm promises of rest—• 
till the minister one evening told his love, and 
she threw herself upon his heart and wept tears 
of joy, such as she had wept once before, though 
she forgot them now. 

There can be no doubt but Edith really be¬ 
lieved she loved the minister, and when she 
had once consented to be his wife, did look 
forward with a degree of satisfaction such as 
she had not felt for many years, to her bridal- 
day. Her heart, crushed and broken and bowed 
down in sorrow for so many long and weary 
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years, had rebounded at the voice of love, and 
she did feel as if the object she had yearned 
for all her life long was about to be won. Old 
joys came bock—not the memory of them, for 
that would have poisoned all her present bli§s, 
but the very joys themselves. She felt again 
as she had felt when, in her girlhood, she had 
listened to the words of love which Albert 
poured into her ear; but his name or his image 
did not rise now to mingle with her thoughts, 
or, if they did, she put them down with an iron 
resolution that forbade them to intrude. She 
longed and wished to be loved as she believed 
the minister loved her, and she hoped in that 
love to find rest. Thus she persuaded herself 
that she loved him, though something would 
every now and then rise in her mind like a 
prophecy of eviL 

But as the day drew near on which they were 
to be married, she began to fear that she was 
deceiving herself and him. At first she ban¬ 
ished the suspicion at once as hateful; but the 
next moment she found herself examining her 
heart, and unconsciously comparing her present 
feelings with those she used to have for Alberts 
The comparison was unfavorable to her present 
position, and as old and long-forgotten thoughts 
came back, the habit of years began to resume 
its mastery, and she found Albert oftener in 
her mind than the minister. Her memory ac¬ 
cused her; the image of the maniac, Albert, as 
she last saw him, with eyes of firo glaring from 
the window; the grave of their child—his child 
and hers; all these rose in her thoughts, and 
she could not banish them. Indeed, she found 
after a little time that she did not care to repel 
them. She loved them and cherished them 
more and more every day. 

Finally, the night preceding the bridal ar¬ 
rived. She had requested the minister to leave 
her to herself and the communion of her own 
thoughts that night; and as the twilight drew 
on, she sat by the window gazing upon the lit¬ 
tle grave in the clustering rose-bushes. She 
sat thus till almost midnight, gathering to her¬ 
self all the holy memories of her pure but hum¬ 
ble girlhood, and all the unhallowed love and 
revenge of her after years. 

■ What should she do ? Should she wait for 
to-raorrow and keep her vow ? Distracted with 
hesitation, and tortured with doubts, she could 
net decide. She had undeceived herself, how 
should she undeceive the minister ? how make 
him the talk of the place, and bring sorrow and 
despair to a heart whose nobleness and love 
ihc could not despise, even if she could no lon¬ 
ger accept it for herself? That she earnestly 
yearned and longed for the bliss of such love 
she could not—she did not—deny. But it 
could not be his. 

The voices of other days were sounding in 
her ear, and telling her that her destiny lay 
not herej that there was on early love, which, 
to her, it would be sin to forget. She had not 
forgotten it. Its memory was seared and burned 
in upon her heart Again and again she trod 


over, in her memory, all the tear-washed paths 
of the past, and that evening lived over again 
years of sorrow. 

Wild and wavering, she arose and paced the 
narrow room of her cottage. She opened the 
door, and walked out into the gentle moonlight. 
Its rays were sleeping on the little mound be¬ 
fore the window, and she knelt beside it, when 
suddenly she seemed to hear a voice, as if at . a 
great distance, yet distinct and plain as if 
spoken at the portals of her ear; and the voice 
said, “ Come to me, Edith!” 

All her doubts and hesitation were gone. 
She arose joyfully and entered the cottage. 
Her resolution was fully formed. She knew 
the voice, and she could not refuse to listen. 
Did it call her to the embrace of love, or did it 
compel her to tread the path of thorns still lon¬ 
ger, it mattered not to her. She had persuaded 
herself that, in the love of the minister, she had 
found the well under the shade of the palm- 
trees. She now opened her eyes to see that 
she was still in the midst of the desert, though 
that voice, she hoped, might call her to a green 
and shady rest. 

“ Yes, Albert,” she replied, u I will come!” 

But she could not leave the minister w ithout 
some explanation. So much true love os, she 
felt in her heart of hearts, he bore for her, 
ought not to receive from her even the sem¬ 
blance of being slighted, or scorned, or trifled 
with. If she deserted him, and left him to the 
utter desolation and ruin which must fall upon 
his spirit, ought she not to make him some re¬ 
paration ? Would he not curse her in his heart 
if she did not? And would he not, with all 
that nobleness of soul that belonged to him, ap¬ 
preciate the step she was about to take, even 
with all its bitter consequences to himself, if 
she put him in possession of the simple story 
of her life, with its burden of sin and sorrow ? 
Might he not thank her for not linking his pure 
life to one of so much guilt, and pray for her 
rest? 

With a hurried hand, but a calm soul, she 
WTOte the stoiy, and laid it where she knew he 
would find it in the morning, when he should 
come to lead her forth to their bridal. One 
deep sigh as she placed it there bore witness 
to the sorrow she felt for its effect upon him, 
though no tear fell from her eye. Then hastily 
arranging the furniture of her apartment, and 
making a small bundle of such clothing as she 
might need, she passed forth from her cottage- 
door a homeless wanderer. One instant she 
paused by the side of the little grave. She 
seemed agitated by a powerful emotion, which 
she instantly pressed down and subdued, os a 
single tear fell upon the sod, and then she 
turned away to retrace her path of sorrow and 
shame. 

The morning star rose on her footsteps as 
she left the spot. Shall it be an omen for good 
to her weary and toil-worn spirit ? 

It never occurred to her how vain might bo 
her search for Albert; that she had no clew to 
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lead her to the spot where he was; bat in the 
morning she was far on her way. She went 
first to the city where she had last seen him; 
but he had been gone and unheard-of for years. 
She went and stood upon the deserted hearth¬ 
stone of her early days. She was herself for¬ 
gotten there, and they only remembered him 
as the one who had ruined Edith Montrose. 
But she knelt there in the home of her child¬ 
hood, where she had been pure and where she 
had fallen, and prayed—prayed for pardon and 
peace, and that before she died she might also 
be able to say to him that she forgave him; and 
she shed again bitter tears of sorrow and re¬ 
pentance. 

It was bat two days after when the accident 
occurred which brought them together. 

A LAWYER’S STORY. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

SERVED my time—never mind in whose 
office; and I started in business for myself, 
in one of our English country towns—I decline 
stating which. I hadn’t a quarter of the capi¬ 
tal I ought to have had to begin with; and my 
friends in the neighborhood were poor and use¬ 
less enough, with one exception. That excep¬ 
tion was Mr. Frank Gatliffe, son of Mr. Gat¬ 
liffe, member for the county, the richest man 
and the proudest for many a mile round about 
our parts. You won't trace any particulars by 
the name of Gatliffe. I’m not bound to com¬ 
mit myself or any body else by mentioning 
names. I have given you the first that came 
into my head. 

Well! Mr. Frank was a stanch friend of 
mine, and ready to recommend me whenever 
he got the chance. I had given him a little 
timely help—for a consideration, of course—in 
borrowing monoy at a fair rate of interest: in 
fact, I had saved him from the Jews. The 
money was borrowed while Mr. Frank was at 
college. He came back from college^ and 
stopped at home a little while; and then there 
got spread about all our neighborhood, a report 
that he had fallen in love, as the saying is, 
with his young sister's governess, and that his 
mind was mode up to many her. You want 
to know her name, don’t you? What do you 
think of Smith ? 

Speaking as a lawyer, I consider Report, in 
a general way, to be a fool and a liar. But, in 
this case, report turned out to be something 
very different. Mr. Frank told me he was 
really in love, and said upon his honor (an ab¬ 
surd expression which young chaps of his age 
are always using) he was determined to marry 
Smith the governess—the sweet, darling girl, as 
he called her; but I'm not sentimental, and 1 
call her Smith the governess. Mr. Frank’s fa¬ 
ther, being os proud as Lucifer, said “No” as 
to marrying the governess* when Mr. Frank 
wanted him to say “ Yes.” He was a man of 
business, was old Gatliffe, and he took the pro¬ 
per business course. He sent the governess 
away with a first-rate character and a spanking 


present; and then he looked about him to get 
something for Mr. Frank to do. While he was 
looking about, Mr. Frank bolted to London 
after the governess, who had nobody alive be¬ 
longing to her to go to but an aunt—her father’s 
sister. The aunt refuses to let Mr. Frank in 
without the squire’s permission. Mr. Frank 
writes to his father, and says he will many the 
girl as soon as he is of age, or shoot himself. 
Up to town comes the squire, and his wife, and 
his daughter; and a lot of sentimentality, not 
in the slightest degree material to the present 
statement, takes place among them; and the 
upshot of it is, that old Gatliffe is forced into 
withdrawing the word No, and substituting the 
word Yes. 

I don’t believe he would ever have done it, 
though, but for one lucky peculiarity in the 
case. The governess's father was a man off 
good family—pretty nigh as good as Gatliffe’s 
own. He had been in the array; had sold out; 
set up as a wine-merchant—failed—died: ditto 
his wife, as to the dying part of it. No rela¬ 
tion, in fact, left for the squire to make inqui¬ 
ries about but the father’s sister, who had be¬ 
haved, as old Gatliffe said, like a thorough-bred 
gentlewoman, in shutting the door against Mr. 
Frank in the first instance. So, to cut the mat¬ 
ter short, things were at last made up pleasant 
enough. The time was fixed for the wedding, 
and on announcement about it—Marriage in 
High Life and all that—put into the county 
paper. There was a regular biography, besides, 
of the governess’s father, so as to stop people 
from talking; a great flourish about his pedi¬ 
gree, and a long account of his services in the 
army; but not a word, mind ye, of his having 
turned wine-merchant afterward. Oh, no—not 
a word about that! I knew it, though, for Mr. 
Frank told me. He hadn’t a bit of pride about 
him. He introduced me to his future wife one 
day when I met them out walking, and asked 
me if I did not think he was a lucky fellow. I 
don’t mind admitting that I did, and that I told 
him so. Ah 1 but she was one of my sort, was 
that governess. Stood, to the best of my recol¬ 
lection, five feet four. Good lissome figure, that 
looked as if it had never been boxed up in a 
pair of stays. Eyes that made me feel as if I 
was under a pretty stiff cross-examination the 
moment she looked at me. Fine red, fresh, 
kiss-and-come-again sort of lips. She has had 
a family of children since the time I am talking 
of; and her cheeks are a trifle fatter, and her 
complexion is a shade or two redder now, than 
when I first met her out walking with Mr. 
Frank. 

The marriage was to take place on a Wednes¬ 
day. I decline mentioning the year or the 
month. I had started as an attorney on my 
own account—say six weeks, more or less, and 
was sitting alone in my office on the Monday 
morning before the wedding-day, trying to see 
my way clear before me, and not succeeding 
particularly well, when Mr. Frank suddenly 
bursts in, as white as any ghost that ever was 
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painted, and says he’s got the most dreadful 
case for me to advise on, and not an hour to 
lose in acting on my advice. 

“ Is this in the way of business, Mr. Frank?” 
says I, stopping him just as he was beginning 
to get sentimental. “ Yes or no, Mr. Frank?” 
rapping my new office paper-knife on the table 
to pull him up short all the sooner. 

“My dear fellow”—he was always familiar 
with me—“ it’s in the way of business, certain¬ 
ly ; but friendship—” 

I was obliged to pull him up short again, and 
regularly examine him as if he had been in the 
witness-box, or he would have kept me talking 
to no purpose half the day. 

“Now, Mr. Frank,” said I, “I can’t have any 
sentimentality mixed up with business matters. 
You please to stop talking, and let me ask ques¬ 
tions. Answer in the fewest words you can 
use. Nod when nodding will do instead of 
words.” 

I fixed him with my eye for about three sec¬ 
onds, as he sat groaning and wriggling in his 
chair. When I’d done fixing him, I gave an¬ 
other rap with my paper-knife on to the table 
to startle him up a bit. Then I went on. 

“ From what you have been stating up to the 
present time,” says I, “ I gather that you are in 

scrape which is likely to interfere seriously 
with your marriage on Wednesday?” (He 
nodded, and I cut in again before he could say 
a word.) “The scrape affects the young lady 
you are about to marry, and goes back to the 
period of a certain transaction in which her late 
father was engaged some years ago?” (He 
nods, and I cut in once more.) “There is a 
party who turned up after seeing the announce¬ 
ment of your marriage in the paper, who is cog¬ 
nizant of what he oughtn’t to know, and who is 
prepared to use his knowledge of the same to 
the prejudice of the young lady and of your 
marriage, unless he receives a sum of money to 
quiet him? Very well. Now, first of all, Mr. 
Frank, state what you have been told by the 
young lady herself about the transaction of her 
late father. How did you first come to have 
any knowledge of it V* 

“ She was talking to me about her father one 
day, so tenderly and prettily, that she quite ex¬ 
cited my interest about him,” begins Mr. Frank; 
“and I asked her, among other things, what 
had occasioned his death. She said she be¬ 
lieved it was distress of mind, in the first in¬ 
stance; and added, that this distress was con¬ 
nected with a shocking secret, which she and her 
mother had kept from every body; but which she 
could not keep from me, because she was de¬ 
termined to begin her married life by having 
no secrets from her husband.” Here Mr. 
Frank began to get sentimental again, and I 
pulled him up short once more with the paper- 
knife. 

“ She told me,” Mr. Frank went on, “ that 
the great mistake of her father’s life was his 
celling out of the army and taking to the wine 
trade. He had no talent for business; things 


went w rong with him from the first. His clerk, 
it was strongly suspected, cheated him—” 

“Stop a bit,” says I, “What was that sus¬ 
pected clerk’s name ?” 

“ Davager,” says he. 

“ Davager,” says I, making a note of it. “ Go 
on, Mr. Frank.” 

“ His affairs got more and more entangled,” 
says Mr. Frank; “ he was pressed for money in 
all directions; bankruptcy, and consequent dis¬ 
honor (as he considered it) stared him in the 
face. His mind was so affected by his troubles 
that both his wife and daughter, toward the 
last, considered him to be hardly responsible 
for his own acts. In this state of desperation 
and misery, he—” Here Mr. Frank began to 
hesitate. 

We have two ways in the law, of drawing 
evidence off nice and clear from an unwilling 
client or witness. W T e give him a fright, or we 
treat him to a joke. I treated Mr. Frank to a 
joke. 

“Ah!” says I. “I know what he did. He 
had a signature to write; and, by the most nat¬ 
ural mistake in the world, he wrote another 
gentleman’s name instead of his own—eh ?” 

“It was to a bill,” says Mr. Frank, looking very 
crestfallen, instead of taking the joke. “ His 
principal creditor wouldn’t wait till he could 
raise the money, or the greater part of it. But 
he was resolved, if ho sold off every thing, to 
get the amount and repay—” % 

“ Of course 1” says I. “ Drop that. The 
forgety was discovered. When ?” 

“ Before even the first attempt was made to 
negotiate the bill. He had done the whole 
thing in the most absurdly and innocently 
wrong way. The person whose name he had 
used was a stanch friend of his, and a relation 
of his wife's; a good man ns w ell as a rich one. 
lie had influence with the chief creditor, and 
lie used it nobly. He had a real affection for 
the unfortunate man’s wife, and he proved it 
generously.” 

“ Come to the point,” says I. “ What did 
he do ? In a business way, what did he do ?” 

“He put the false bill into the fire, drew a 
bill of his own to replace it, and then—only 
then—told my dear girl and her mother all 
that had happened. Can you imagine any 
thing nobler ?” asks Mr. Frank. 

“Speaking in my professional capacity, I 
can’t imagine any thing greener,” says I. 
“ Where was the father ? Off, I suppose ?” 

“Ill in bed,” said Mr. Frank, coloring. 
“But he mustered strength enough to write a 
contrite and grateful letter the same day, prom¬ 
ising to prove himself worthy of the noble 
moderation and forgiveness extended to him, 
by selling off every thing he possessed to repay 
his money debt. He did sell off' every thing, 
down to some old family pictures that were 
heir-looms; down to the little plate he had; 
down to the very tables and chairs that fur¬ 
nished his drawing-room. Every farthing of 
the debt was paid; and he was left to begin tho 
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world again, with the kindest promises of help 
from the generous man who had forgiven him. 
It was too late. His crime of one rash moment 
—atoned for though it had been—preyed upon 
his mind. He became possessed with the idea 
that he hAd lowered himself forever in the esti¬ 
mation of his wife and daughter, and—” 

44 He died,” I cut in. “ Yes, yes, we know 
that. Let’s go back for a minute to the con¬ 
trite and grateful letter that he wrote. My 
experience in the law, Mr. Frank, has con¬ 
vinced me that if every body burnt every body 
else’s letters, half the Courts of Justice in this 
country might shut up shop. Do you happen 
to know whether the letter we are now speaking 
of contained any thing like an avowal or con¬ 
fession of the forgery ?” 

“ Of course it did,” says he. 14 Could the 
writer express his contrition properly without 
making some such confession ?” 

44 Quite easy, if he had been a lawyer,” says 
L 44 But never mind that; I’m going to make 
a guess—a desperate guess, mind. Should I 
be altogether in error,” says I, 44 if I thought 
that this letter had been stolen; and that the 
Angers of Mr. Davager, of suspicious commer¬ 
cial celebrity, might possibly be the fingers 
which took it ?” says L 

44 That is exactly what I tried to make you 
understand,” cried Mr. Frank. 

44 How did he communicate that interesting 
fact to you ?” 

44 He has not ventured into my presence. 
The scoundrel actually had the audacity—” 

44 Aha!” says I. 44 The young lady herself! 
Sharp practitioner, Mr. Davager.” 

44 Early this morning, when she was walking 
alone in the shrubbery,” Mr. Frank goes on, 
44 he had the assurance to approach her, and to 
say that he had been watching his opportunity 
of getting a private, interview for days past. 
He then showed her—actually showed her— 
her unfortunate father’s letter; put into her 
hands another letter directed to me; bowed, 
and walked off; leaving her half dead with 
astonishment and terror.” 

44 It was much better for you that you were 
not there,” says I. 44 Have you got that other 
letter ?” 

He handed it to me. It was so extremely 
humorous and short, that I remember every 
word of it at this distance of time. It began 
in this way: 

“To Fraecis Gatliktk, Jun., Esq.,—Sir: I hfve an 
extremely curious autograph letter to sell. The price is & 
five hundred pound note. The young lady to whom you 
are to be fnorried on Wednesday will inform you of the 
nature of the letter, and the genuineness of the autograph. 
If you refuse to deal, I shall send n copy to the local paper, 
and shall wait on your highly respected father with the 
original curiosity, on the afternoon of Tuesday next Hav¬ 
ing come down here on family business, 1 have put up at 
the family hotel—being to be heard of at the Gatlifie Arms. 

“Your very obedient servant 

“Alfred Davager." 

44 A clever fellow, that,” says I, putting the 
letter into my private drawer. 


44 Clever!” cries Mr. Frank, 44 he ought to 
horsewhipped within an inch of his life. I 
would have done it myself, but she made me 
promise, before she told me a word of the mafe* 
ter, to come straight to you.” 

44 That was one of the wisest promises you 
ever made,” says L 44 We can’t afford to bully 
this fellow, whatever else we may do with him. 
Don’t think I am saying any thing libelous 
against your excellent father’s character when 
I assert that if he saw the letter he would cer¬ 
tainly insist on your marriage being put off, at 
the very least.” 

44 Feeling as my father does about my mar¬ 
riage, he would insist on its being dropped al¬ 
together, if he saw this letter,” says Mr. Frank, 
with a groan. 44 But even that is not the wont 
of it. The generous, noble girl herself says, 
that if the letter appears in the paper, with 
all the unanswerable comments this scoundrel 
would be sure to add to it, she wo|)d rather 
die than hold me to my engagement-*-eveir if 
my father would let me keep it.” He was a 
weak young fellow, and ridiculously fond of her. 
I brought him back to business with another rap 
of the paper-knife. 

44 Hold up, Mr. Frank,” says I. 44 1 have a 
question or two more. Did you think of ask¬ 
ing the young lady whether, to the best of her 
knowledge, this infernal letter was the only writ¬ 
ten evidence of the forgery now in existence ?” 

44 Yes, I did think directly of asking her that,” 
says he; 44 and she told me she was quite cer¬ 
tain that there was no written evidence of the 
forgery, except that one letter.” 

44 Will you give Mr. Davager his price for it ?” 
says I. 

44 Yes,” says Mr. Frank, as quick as lightning. 

44 Mr. Frank,” says I, 44 you came hero to get 
my help and advice in this extremely ticklish 
business, and you are ready, as I know, without 
asking, to remunerate me for all and any of my 
services at the usual professional rate. Now, 
I’ve made up my mind to act boldly—despe¬ 
rately, if you like—on the hit or miss—win-ali- 
or-lose-all principle—in dealing with this mat¬ 
ter. Here is my proposal. I’m going to try 
i if I can’t do Mr. Davager out of his letter. If 
11 don’t succeed before to-morrow afternoon, 
you hand him the money, and I charge you no¬ 
thing for professional services. If I do succeed, 
I hand you the letter instead of Mr. Davager; 
and you give me the money, instead of giving ii 
to him. It’s a precious risk for me, but Pm 
ready to run it. You must pay your five hun¬ 
dred any way. What do you say to my plan ? 
Is it Yes—Mr. Frank—or No ?” 

“Hang your questions!” cries Mr. Frank, 
jumping up; 44 you know it’s Yes, ten thousand 
times over. Only you earn the money and—* 

“And you will be too glad to give it to me. 
Very good. Now go home. Comfort the 
young lady—don’t let Mr. Davager so much a6 
set eyes on you—keep quiet—leave every thing 
to me—and feel os certain as you please that all 
the letters in the world can’t stop your being 
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married on Wednesday.” With these words I 
hustled him off out of the office; for I wanted to 
be left alone to make my mind up about what I 
should do. 

The first thing, of course, was to hare a look 
at the enemy. I wrote to Mr. Davager, telling 
him that I was privately appointed to arrange 
the little business-matter between himself and 
M another party” (no names!) on friendly terms; 
and hc^ng him to mil on me at his earliest 
convenience. At tin very beginning of the 
case, Mr. Davager bothered me. IIis answer 
was that it would not be convenient to him to 
call till between six and seven in the evening. 
In tlii- way, yon sec, lie contrived to make me 
lose several precious hours, at a time when min¬ 
utes almost were of importance. I had nothing 
for it but to he patient, and to give certain in¬ 
structions, before Mr. Davager came, to my boy 
Tom. 

There was never such a sharp boy of fourteen 
before, and there never will be again, as my boy 
Tom. A spy to look after Mr. Davager wjis, of 
eour-e. the first requisite in a ease of this kind; 
and Tom was the smallest, quickest, quietest, 
sharpest, stcnlthicst little snake of a chap that 
ever dogged a gouth-man's ttepe and kept dev- 
erly out of range of a gentleman’s eyes. I set¬ 
tled it with the boy that he was not to show at 
all when Mr. Davager came: and that lie was 
to wait to hear mo ring the bell, when Mr. Dav¬ 
ager left. If I rang twice, lie was to show' the 
gentleman out. If I rang once, he was to keep 
out of the way, and follow the gentleman w her¬ 
ever he went, till he got back to the inn. Those 
were the only preparations I muM make to be¬ 
gin w ith ; being obliged to wait, and let myself 
b© guided by w hat turned up. 

About a quarter t<> seven my gentleman came. 
In the profession of the law' we get somehow 
quite remarkably mixed up with ugly people, 
Mac! guard people, and dirty people. Hut far 
away the ugliest and dirtiest blackguard I over 
saw in my life was Mr. Alfred Davager. He 
had L’reasy white hair and a mottled fare. lie 
was low in the forehead, fat in the stomach, 
hoarse in the voice, and weak in the leg*. Both 
his eyes were blond-hot, and one was fixed in 

his head. He smelt of spirits, and ettried a 
toothpick in his mouth. How arc you f I’ve 
just done dinner,” sa,ys lie; and he lights a ei- 
gar, sits down with his legs crossed, and winks 
at me. 

I tried at first to take the measure of him in 
a wheedling, confidential way; but it was no 
good. I asked him in a facetious, smiling man¬ 
ner, how' he had got hold of the letter. lie only 
told me in answer that lie bad been in the con¬ 
fidential employment of the writer of if. and 
that lie had always been famous since infamy 
for a sharp eye to bis own interests. I paid him 
some compliments; but he was not to be flat¬ 
tered. I tried to make him lose his temper; 
but he kept it in spite of me. It leaded in his 
driving me to my last resource—I made an at¬ 
tempt to frighten him. 


“ Before we say a word about the money,” I 
began, “ let me put a case, Mr. Davager. The 
pull you have on Mr. Francis Gatliffe is, that 
you can hinder his marriage on Wednesday. 
Now, suppose I have got a magistrate’s warrant 
to apprehend you in my pocket? Suppose I 
have a constable to execute it in the next room ? 
Suppose I bring yon up to-morrow—the day be¬ 
fore the marriage—charge you only generally 
with an attempt to extort money, and apply for 
a day’s remand to complete the case? Sup¬ 
pose, as a suspicions stranger, you can’t get bail 
in this town ? Suppose—” 

“ Stop a bit,” says Mr. Davager. “ Suppose I 
should not be the greenest fool that ever stood 
in shoes ? Suppose I should not carry the let¬ 
ter about me? Suppose I should have given a 
certain envelope to a certain friend of mine in 
a certain place in this town ? Suppose the let¬ 
ter should be inside that envelope, directed to 
old Gatliffe, side by side with a copy of the let¬ 
ter, directed to the editor of the local paper? 
Suppose my friend should be instructed to open 
the envelope, and take the letters to their right 
addresses, if I don’t appear to claim them from 
him this evening? In short, my dear Sir, sup¬ 
pose you were bom yesterday, and suppose I 
wasn’t?” says Mr. Davager, aud winks at mo 
again. 

He didn’t take me by surprise, for I never 
expected that he hnd the letter about him. I 
made a pretense of being very much taken 
aback, and of being quite ready to give in. We 
settled our business about delivering the letter 
and handing over the money, in no time. I was 
to draw' out a document, which he was to sign. 
He knew the document was stuff and nonsense 
just as well as I did; and told me I was only 
proposing it to swell my client’s bill. Sharp as 
he was, he was wrong there. The document 
was not to he draw'll out to gain money from 
Mr. Frank, hut to gain time from Mr. Davager. 
It served me as an excuse to pnt off* the payment 
of the five hundred pounds till three o’clock on 
the Tuesday afternoon. The Tuesday morning 
Mr. Davager said he should devote to his amuse¬ 
ment, and asked me w'hat sights were to be seen 
in the neighborhood of the town. When I had 
told him, he pitched his toothpick into my grate 
—yawned—and went out. 

I rang the bell once; waited till he had passed 
the window; and then looked after Tom. There 
was my jewel of a boy on the opposite side of 
the street, just setting his top going in the most 
playful manner possible. Mr. Davager walked 
away up the street toward the market-place. 
Tom-whipped his top up the street toward the 
market-place too. 

In a quarter of an hour he came back, with 
all his evidence collected in a beautifully clear 
and compact state. Mr. Davager had w'alked 
to a public-house, just outside the town, in a 
lane leading to the high road. On a bench out¬ 
side the public-house there sat a man smoking. 
He said, “All right?” and gave a letter to Mr. 
Davager, who answered, “All right,” and walked 
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back to the inn. In the hall he ordered hot 
ram and water, dgaro, slippers, and a fire to be 
lit in his room. After that, he went up-staira, 
and Tom came away. 

I now saw my road clear before me—not 
▼cry far on, but still clear. I had housed the 
letter, in all probability for that night, at the 
Gatlifle Arms. After tipping Tom, I gave him 
directions to play about the door of the inn, 
and refresh himself, when he was tired, at the 
tart-shop opposite—eating as much as he pleased, 
on the understanding that he crammed all the 
time with his eye on the window. If Mr. Dav- 
ager went out, or Mr. Darager’s friend called 
on him, Tom was to let me know. He was also 
to take a little note from me to the head cham¬ 
ber-maid—an old friend of mine—asking her to 
step over to my office, on a private matter of 
business, as soQn as her work was done for that 
night. After settling these little matters, hav¬ 
ing half an hour to spare, I turned to and did 
myself a bloater at the office-fire, and had a 
drop of gin and water, hot, and felt compara¬ 
tively happy. 

When the head chamber-maid came, it turned 
out, as good luck would have it, that Mr. Dava- 
ger had offended her. I no sooner mentioned 
him than she fiew into a passion; and when I 
added, by way of clinching the matter, that I 
was retained to defend the interests of a very 
beautiful and deserving young lady (name not 
referred to, of coarse), against the most cruel 
underhand treachery on the part of Mr. Dava- 
ger, the head chamber-maid was ready to go any 
lengths that she could safely to serve my cause. 
In few words, I discovered that Boots was to 
call Mr. Davager at eight the next morning, 
and was to take his clothes down-stairs to brush 
as usual. If Mr. D. had not emptied his own 
pockets overnight, we arranged that Boots was 
to forget to empty them for him, and was to 
bring the clothes down-stairs just as he found 
them. If Mr. D.’s pockets were emptied, then, 
of course, it would be necessary to transfer the 
searching process to Mr. D.’s room. Under any 
circumstances, I was certain of the head cham¬ 
ber-maid ; and under any circumstances also, the 
head chamber-maid was certain of Boots. 

I waited till Tom came home, looking very 
puffy and bilious about the face; but as to his 
intellects, if any thing, rather sharper than ever. 
'His report was uncommonly short and pleasant. 
The inn was shutting up; Mr. Davager was go¬ 
ing to bed in rather a drunken condition; Mr. 
Davager’s friend had never appeared. I sent 
Tom (properly instructed about keeping our 
man in view all the next morning) to his shake- 
down behind the office desk, where I heard 
him hiccnping half the night, as boys will, when 
over excited and too full of tarts. 

At half past seven next morning, I slipped 
quietly into Boots’s pantry. Down came the 
clothes. No pockets in trowsers. Waistcoat 
pockets empty. Coat pockets with something 
in them. First, handkerchief; secondly, bunch 
of keys; thirdly, cigar-case; fourthly, pocket- 


| book. Of course I wasn’t such a fool as to ex¬ 
pect to find the letter there; but I opened the 
pocket-book with a certain curiosity, notwith¬ 
standing. 

Nothing in the two pockets of the book 
but some old advertisements cut out of news¬ 
papers, a lock of hair tied round with a dirty 
bit of ribbon, a circular letter about a loan soci¬ 
ety, and some copies of verses not likely to suit 
any company that was not of an extremely 
wicked description. On the leaves of the pock¬ 
et-book, people’s addresses scrawled in pencil, 
and bets jotted down in red ink. On one leaf, 
by itself, this queer inscription: “ Mem. 5 
Along. 4 Across.” I understood every thing 
but those words and figures; so of course I 
copied them out into my own book. Then I 
waited in the pantry till Boots had brushed the 
clothes and had taken them up-stairs. His re¬ 
port, when he came down was, that Mr. D. 
had asked if it was a fine morning. Being told 
that it was, he had ordered breakfast at nine, 
and a saddle-horse to be at the door at ten, to 
take him to Grimwith Abbey—one of the sights 
in our neighborhood which I had told him of 
the evening before. 

“Til be here, coming in by the back way at 
half past ten,” says I to the head chamber-maid. 
“ To take the responsibility of making Mr. Dav¬ 
ager’s bed off your hands for this morning only. 
I want to hire Sam for the morning. Put it 
down in the order-book that he’s' to be brought 
round to my office at ten.” 

Sam was a pony, and I’d made up my mind 
that it would be beneficial to Tom’s health, after 
the tarts, if he took a constitutional airing on a 
nice hard saddle in the direction of Grimwith 
Abbey. 

“Any thing else,” says the head chamber¬ 
maid. 

“Only one more favor,” says I. “Would 
my boy Tom be very much in the way if he 
came, from now till ten, to help with the boots 
and shoes, and stood at his work close by this 
window which looks out on the staircase ?” 

“ Not a bit,” says the head chamber-maid. 

“Thank yon,” says I; and stepped back to 
my office directly. 

When I had sent Tom off to help with the 
boots and shoes, I reviewed the whole case ex¬ 
actly as it stood at that time. There were three 
things Mr. Davager might do with the letter. 
He might give it to his friend again before ten 
—in which case, Tom would most likely see the 
said friend on the stairs. He might take it to 
his friend, or to some other friend, after ten— 
in which case, Tom was ready to follow him on 
Sam the pony. And, lastly, he might leave it 
hidden somewhere in his room at the inn—in 
which case, I was all ready for him with a search- 
warrant of my own granting, under favor always 
of my friend the head chamber-maid. So far I 
had my business arrangements all gathered up 
nice and compact in my own hands. Only two 
things bothered me: the terrible shortness of 
the time at my disposal, in case I failed in my 
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first experiments for getting hold of the letter, | 
and that queer inscription which I had copied; 
ont of the pocket-book. 

“ Mem. 5 Along. 4 Across.” It was the 
measurement, most likely, of something, and 
he was afraid of forgetting it; therefore, it was 
something important. Query—something about 
himself ? Say “ 5” (inches) “ along”—he doesn’t 
wear a wig. Say “ 5” (feet) “ along”—it can’t 
be coat, waistcoat, trowscrs, or under-clothing. 
Say “ 5” (yards) “ along”—it can’t be any thing 
about himself, unless he wears round his body 
the rope that he’s sure to be hanged with one 
of these days. Then it is not something about 
himself. What do I know of that is important 
to him besides ? I know of nothing but the 
letter. Can the memorandum be connected 
with that? Say, yes. What do “5 along” 
itnd “ 4 across” mean, then? The measurement 
of something he carries about with him?—or 
the measurement of something in his room ? I 
could get pretty satisfactorily to myself as far 
as that; but I could get no further. 

Tom came back to the office, and reported 
him mounted for his ride. His friend had never 
appeared. I sent the boy off, with his proper 
instructions, on Sam’s back—wrote an encour¬ 
aging letter to Mr. Frank to keep him quiet— 
then slipped into the inn by the back way a 
little before half past ten. The head chamber¬ 
maid gave me a signal when the landing was 
clear. I got into his room without a soul but 
her seeing me, and locked the door immedi¬ 
ately. The case was, to a certain extent, sim¬ 
plified now. Either Mr. Davager had ridden 
out with the letter about him, or he had left it 
in some safe hiding-place in his room. I sus¬ 
pected it to be in his room, for a reason that will 
a little astonish you—his trunk, his dressing-case, 
and all the drawers and cupboar.ds were left open. 
I knew my customer, and I thought this extraor- 
dinaiy carelessness on his part rather suspicious. 

Mr. Davager had taken one of the best bed¬ 
rooms at the Gatliffe Arms. Floor carpeted all 
over, walls beautifully papered, four-poster, and 
general furniture first-rate. I searched, to be¬ 
gin with, on the usual plan, examining every 
thing in every possible way, and taking more 
than an hour about it* No discovery. Then 
I pulled out a carpenter’s rule which I had 
brought with me. Was there any thing in the 
room which— either in inches, feet, or yards— 
answered to “5 along” and “4 across?” No¬ 
thing*. Xput the role back in my pocket—meas- 
urement was no good, evidently. Was there 
anything hi the room that would count up to 
5 one way and 4 another, seeing that nothing 
wotdd measure up to it? I had got obsti¬ 
nately persuaded by this time tliat the letter 
must be in the room—principally because of 
the trouble I had had in looking after it. And 
persuading myself of that, I took it into my 
head next, just as obstinately, that “5 along” 
and “ 4 across ” must be the right clew to find 
the letter by—principally because I hadn’t left 
myself, after all my searching and thinking, 


even so much as the vestige of another guide 
to go by. “6 along”—where could I count 
five along the room, in any part of it ? 

Not on the paper. The pattern there was 
pillars of trellis-work and flowers, inclosing a 
plain green ground—only four pillars along the 
wall and only two across. The furniture? There 
were not five chairs, or five separate pieces of 
any furniture in the room altogether. The 
fringes that hung from the cornice of the bed ? 
Plenty of them, at any rate! Up I jumped on 
the counterpane, with my penknife in my hand. 
Every way that “ 5 along” and “ 4 across” could 
be reckoned oh those unlucky fringes, I reckon¬ 
ed on them—probed with my penknife—scratch¬ 
ed with my nails—crunched with my fingers. 
No use; not a sign of a letter; and the. time 
was getting on—oh, Lord! how the time did 
get on in Mr. Davager’s room that morning. 

I jumped down from the bed, so desperate aft 
my ill-luck that I hardly cared whether any body 
heard me or not. Quite a little cloud of dust 
rose at my feet as they thumped on the carpet. 
“ Hallo!” thought I; “my friend the head cham¬ 
ber-maid takes it easy here. Nice state for a 
carpet to be in, in one of the best bedrooms aft 
the Gatliffe Arms.” Carpet! I had been jump¬ 
ing up on the bed, and staring up at the walls, 
but I had never so much ps given a glance down 
at the carpet. Think of me pretending to be a 
lawyer, and not knowing how to look low enough! 

The carpet! It had been a stout article in 
its time; had evidently begun in a drawing¬ 
room, then descended to a coffee-room, then 
gone up-stairs altogether to a bedroom. The 
ground was brown, and the pattern was bunches 
of leaves and roses speckled over the ground aft 
regular distances. I reckoned up the bunches. 
Ten along the room—eight across it. When I 
had stepped out five one way and four the other, 
and was down on my knees on the centre bunch, 
as true as I sit on this bench, I could hear my 
own heart beating so loud that it quite fright¬ 
ened me. 

I looked narrowly all over the bunch, and I 
felt all over it with the ends of my fingers; and 
nothing came of that. Then I scraped it over 
slowly and gently with my nails. My second 
finger-nail stuck a little at one place. I parted 
the pile of the carpet over that place, and saw 
a thin slit, which had been hidden by the pile 
being smoothed over it—a slit about half an inch 
long, with a little end of brown thread, exactly 
the color of the carpet-ground, sticking out about 
a quarter of an inch from the middle of it Just 
as. I laid hold of the thread gently, I heard a 
footstep outside the door. 

It was only the head chamber-maid. “ Haven’t 
you done yet ?” she whispers. 

“ Give me two minutes,” says I; “ and don't 
let any body come near the door—whatever you 
do, don’t let any body startle me again by com¬ 
ing near the door.” 

I took a little pull at the thread, and heard 
something rustle. I took a longer pull, and out 
came a piece of paper, rolled up tight like those 
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candle-lighters that the ladies make. 1 unrolled 
it—and, by George! there was the letter! 

The original letter!—I knew it by the color 
of the ink. The letter that was worth five hun¬ 
dred pounds to me! It was all I could do to 
keep myself at first from throwing my hat into 
the air and hooraying like mad. I had to take 
a chair and sit quiet in it for a minute or two, 
before I could cool myself down to my proper 
business level. I knew that I was safely down 
again when I found myself pondering how to 
let Mr. Davager know that he had been done 
by the innocent country attorney after all. 

It was not long before a nice little irritating 
plan occurred to me. I tore a blank leaf out 
of my pocket-book, wrote on it with my pen¬ 
cil, “ Change for a five hundred pound note,” 
folded up the paper, tied the thread to it, 
poked it back into the hiding-place, smoothed 
over the pile of the carpet, and, as every read¬ 
er guesses before I can tell them, bolted off 
to Mr. Frank. He, in his turn, bolted oft’ to 
show the letter to the young lady, who first cer¬ 
tified to its genuineness, then dropped it into 
the fire, and then took the initiative for the first 
time since her marriage engagement, by fling¬ 
ing her arms round his neck, kissing him with 
all her might, and going into hysterics in his 
arms. So, at least,^Mr. Frank told me; but 
that’s not evidence. It is evidence, however, 
that I saw them married with my own eyes on 
the Wednesday; and that while they went off 
in a carriage and four to spend the honeymoon, 
I went off on my own legs to open a credit at 
the Town and County Bank with a five hundred 
pound note in my pocket. 

As to Mr. Davager, I can tell you nothing 
about him, except what is derived from hearsay 
evidence, which is always unsatisfactory evi¬ 
dence, even in a lawyer’s mouth. 

My boy Tom, although twico kicked off by 
Sam the pony, never lost hold of the bridle, and 
kept his man in sight from first to last. He had 
nothing particular to report, except that on the 
way out to the Abbey, Mr. Davager had stopped 
at the public-house, had spoken a word or two 
to his friend of the night before, and had hand¬ 
ed him w'hat looked like a bit of paper. This 
was no doubt a clew' to the thread that held the 
letter, to be used in case of accidents. In every 
other respect Mr. D. had ridden out and ridden 
in like an ordinary sight-seer. Tom reported 
him to me as having dismounted at the hotel 
about two. At half-past I locked my office- 
door, nailed a card under the knocker, with 
41 not at home till to-morrow” written on it, and 
retired to a friend’s house, a mile or so out of 
the town, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. Davager left the Gatlifte Arms that night 
W'ith his best clothes on his back, and with all 
the valuable contents of his dressing-case in bis 
pockets. I am not in a condition to state wheth¬ 
er he ever w’ent through the form of asking for 
his bill or not; but I can positively testify that 
he never paid it, and that the effects left in his 
bedroom did not pay it either. 


A SIMPLE STORY OF TO-DAY. 

T HERE is little romance in this iron-bound, 
gold-seeking age. We are becoming so ar¬ 
duous in the struggle for life, that we have no 
time for softer emotions. True, people love, 
court, and marry. They are as inconstant in 
these affairs, too, as ever, but somehow broken 
hearts are far more rare than formerly, or, at 
any rate, if they break, they cement again with 
such wonderful facility, that even the owners 
scarce know where the pieces have been united. 
Often there is such a superstructure of selfish¬ 
ness and worldlincss encrusted over the rup¬ 
tured organs, that they beeline almost ns good 
as new. Perhaps it is good that it should be 
so; not that selfishness should be advanced or 
praised, but it is good that we should become a 
more vigorously-minded people, that we can 
shake off sentimental distresses, and not pine 
and wear ourselves to death, for that which so 
often turns out to be unworthy the sacrifice. It 
is more especially conducive to the interests of 
women, first, that they should not suffer their 
feelings to be enslaved by mere fancies, nor that, 
if they find themselves deceived in the worthi¬ 
ness or character of the lovers they have ac¬ 
cepted, they should give up the energies of all 
their future lives to a hopeless, purposeless grief. 
Still here and there exist some natures of so 
deep, so exquisite a tenderness, that when they 
attach themselves to kindred spirits, they can 
not—if accident or circumstance separate them 
from the object of their existence—view life 
again hopefully. Rare, indeed, are minds so 
constituted; yet, occasionally, when fresh, sen¬ 
sitive, and youthful, that portion of our anatomy 
popularly supposed to sway the emotions of the 
soul, and to bo the centre of intense feeling, re¬ 
ceives a shock, which forbids all healing, show¬ 
ing scars and mutilation for the brief period of 
its rended existence. It is pleasant to witness 
true affection any where, in every age, every 
station; but in very youthful persons it has some¬ 
thing so akin to the love which angels might 
entertain toward one another, that, view’ed in a 
spirit of sympathy and kindness, it attracts uni¬ 
versal admiration and respect. Pity that First 
Love is acknowledged to be of so transient a na¬ 
ture, for it is always invested with a purity, 
which, in after attachments, is so seldom re¬ 
tained. Men and women’s fickleness is not 
always the cause of sudden ruptures of first af¬ 
fection ; there is an enemy stern, implacable, 
relentless, severing the hearts of young lovers, 
but, nevertheless, not searing the bereaved, like 
human falsehood, or human treachery and base¬ 
ness. 

A very few months ago, a young man, just 
out of his apprenticeship, set up in business for 
himself as a grocer. In spite of his extreme 
youth, being steady, industrious, civil, and oblig¬ 
ing, he throve in his business, and, though oft- 
ener taken for the shopman than the master, 
gained the favorable opinion of his customers. 
A young girl, respectably connected, who re- 
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sided near his shop, frequently came there for 
goods. She was about seventeen years old, and 
possessed that youthful girlish simplicity and 
purity of mind which once so universally char¬ 
acterized that poetical age, but which seems 
now all but obsolete. Both these young persons, 
in fact, were unsophisticated and truthful in a 
high degree; and when, after many interviews 
And harmless conversations, Robert Fisher felt 
and knew that love for this young girl filled his 
breast, and dwelt in his thoughts day and night, 
in the hours of silence and darkness, as well as 
amidst the busy glare and toil of the light, he 
could perceive no reason why he should not en¬ 
deavor to impress the earnestness and import¬ 
ance of his hopes on the object of his sincere 
love. By this time, she, too, had become irre¬ 
sistibly attracted by the young tradesman, and 
when he hinted his attachment, she neither could 
see any cause or just impediment why they 
should not love and many, as others had done 
before them. They, confiding in each other’s 
tenderness and honesty of purpose, came to re¬ 
gard their acquaintance as a sacred bond, to be 
unbroken, if they were only true to each other. 
But there were others who constituted them¬ 
selves judges in this case, and decided inexor¬ 
ably. Clara Penning lived with her sister and 
brother-in-law—nay, more, she was dependent 
on them. One unlucky evening, Clara, being 
sent to Robert’s shop for some household arti¬ 
cles, staid so long on her errand that her broth- 
er-in-law set out to Beek her. He found her in 
the shop, deep in conversation with young Fisher 
(a girl’s heedlessness, excusable when the cir¬ 
cumstances were known); but, attending not to 
explanations, her choleric relation dragged Clara 
away with violence and degrading language. 
Robert told his love manfully, begged earnestly 
to keep her company, and stated honestly his 
fair prospects and hopes. It was all of no avail; 
reviling him in language fit only for a seducer 
of innocence, Clara was taken home by her in¬ 
censed brother-in-law. A terrible domestic 
scene followed, which was only to be quieted 
by her promise not to converse again with Ro¬ 
bert Fisher. Terrified, in delicate health, her 
nerves easily shaken, she gave at last this prom¬ 
ise to speak to him no more without her friend's 
consent. She kept her word; she was too good 
to break it, once given. They would not allow 
her to go again to the shop, neither would they 
send any one else; but sometimes, when she 
went that way, she looked mournfully in, and 
when feobert caught her eye, he wonld smile all 
kinds of hope and consolation. They kept up 
an undying affection for each other; hope was 
strong in those young hearts, and Robert espe¬ 
cially, nothing doubting but that he should ulti¬ 
mately conquer her brother-in-law’s hard heart, 
thought of Clara, dreamed of Clara, lived on 
the sweet hope of calling Clara his own some 
happy day. 

I have said this young girl was in delicate 
health; not that her friends gave themselves 
any uneasiness, for she had a habit of complain¬ 


ing, and they had contracted a habit of disre¬ 
garding her complaints. She had never been 
quite the same Hvely girl after the scene in 
Robert Fisher’s shop. She complained one day 
of a pain in her head. Her sister smiled, her 
brother-in-law raised his eyebrows in contempt, 
and said “ Girls were always so full of fancies." 
She complained no more. Next day the terri¬ 
ble pain was there still, only increasing with 
ten-fold violence. She went out, hoping the air 
might alleviate the agony of that poor head. 
How it throbbed! Now the pain shot up like 
a stream of fire into her brain; “ was she going 
mad ?” She thought she would look in at Ro¬ 
bert's shop-window. On her way, she passed 
the house of another sister; looking in, wildly 
and strangely enough, she moaned and said she 
felt veiy ill. There was another derisive smiley 
and—“Oh, Clara, you are always complaining; 
don't give way so.” No pity! She turned to 
go; by this time she was hardly conscious 
whither, when another stream of fire shot in 
at her ears, filling her eyes; she fell heavily 
to the ground. Her sister (who loved her, 
though she always refused to credit her ail¬ 
ments) saw it was, indeed, no fancy; she was 
borne, raving, to her own home. They sent for 
a physician, but he gave no hope; there had 
been great mental anxiety, he said, and abscess 
on the brain had formed. Many days and nights 
she lay on her bed raving; her friends now not 
only had the affliction of her sufferings to con¬ 
tend with, but the ineffaceable reflection of their 
own incredulity and hardness to harass them. 
She fluctuated long between life and death, and 
then she awoke one day sensible, calm, but dy¬ 
ing. She knew her fate; her life had been so 
pure, she had little fear of death. She called 
her friends around her, and begged, when she 
was dead, that Robert Fisher might see her, 
“For ohl” said the dying girl, “he did love 
me dearly, indeed he did.” Her weeping and 
repenting relatives promising compliance, she 
smiled, folded her hands submissively, and so 
died. 

They sent for him. Nay, the hectoring broth¬ 
er-in-law went to Robert himself, and with tears 
in his hard eyes, brought him to see the corpse, 
and beside those still features asked his for¬ 
giveness. The young man was overwhelmed 
—stunned with grief. He kissed those poor 
pale lips—the first, the last kiss of that youth¬ 
ful lover. “Ah,” he said, in answer to their 
self-reproaches, “I would have been such a lov¬ 
ing husband to her!” He took a flower—a 
winter one it was, a white crysanthemum—off 
her dead bosom, and before he left they gave 
him a tress of her soft chestnut hair. 

There is little enough in this story of two 
simple loving hearts. I often pass his shop; I 
used to pass purposely in the early days of his 
bereavement. I wished to see how he bore it, 
for they say the dead are so soon forgotten. 
At first I used to see him wandering about the 
shop, as if in a spell-bound dream; and there 
was a look about his eyelids which told how he 
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•pent his hours of leisure—the time when the 
prying eye# of the world were not upon him. 
Few knew his heart's simple history; very few 
would have cared about it if they had; but to 
me, there was something exquisitely affecting 
In the smothered anguish of that boy-lover, 
compelled to attend unremittingly to the cares' 
of the outward world, soothing as best he might 
the bitterness of youthful affliction, none near 
to sympathise, counsel, or console. Months 
have passed now, since they laid her in her early 
grave. Still I see him the same, saddened, 
thoughtful, but calm; older looking, for his 
young affliction has done the work of years, and 
aged him much. I wonder sometimes how long 
it will be before the Phoenix of another love 
will rise from the ashes of his first I shrink 
from the question. Is there such a thing as 
constancy to the dead? Ought there to be? 
If there is, it dwells in the pale young man, 
whom I so often see, leaning his head on his 
thin white hand, as the last customer leaves 
his well-stored, well-kept shop. 

THE WIDOW’S STORY. 

BY CHABLES DICKENS. 

HE little widow had been sitting by herself 
in the darkest corner of the room all this 
time; her pale face often turned anxiously to¬ 
ward the door, and her hollow eyes watching 
restlessly, as if she expected some one to appear. 
She was very quiet, very grateful for any little 
kindness, very meek in the midst of her wild¬ 
ness. There was a strained expression in her 
eyes, and a certain excited air about her alto¬ 
gether, that was very near insanity; it seemed 
as if she had once been terrified by some sudden 
shock, to the verge of madness. She began in 
a low voice—her eyes still glancing to the door 
—and spoke as if to herself 1 rather than to the 
rest of us; speaking low but rapidly—somewhat 
like a somnambule repeating a lesson: 

They advised me not to marry him (she be¬ 
gan). They told me he was wild—unprincipled 
—bad; but I did not care for what they said. 
I loved him and I disbelieved them. I never 
thought about his goodness—I only knew that 
he was beautiful and gifted beyond all that I 
had evor met with in our narrow society. I 
loved him, with no passing school-girl fancy, hut 
with my whole heart—my whole soul. I had 
no life, no joy, no hope without him, and heaven 
would have been no heaven to me if he had not 
been there. I say all this, simply to show what 
a madness of devotion mine was. 

My dear mother was veiy kind to pie through¬ 
out. She had loved my father, I believe, al¬ 
most to the same extent; so that she could* sym¬ 
pathize with me even while discouraging. She 
told me that I was wrong and foolish, and that 
I should repent; hut I kissed away the painful 
lines between her eyes, and made her smile 
when I tried to prove to her that love was bet¬ 
ter than prudence. So we married: not so 
much without the consent as against the wish 
of my family; and even that wish withheld in 


sorrow and in love. I remember all this now, 
and see the true proportions of every thing; 
then, I was blinded by my passions, and under¬ 
stood nothing. 

We went away to our pretty, bright home in 
one of the neighborhoods of London, near a 
park. We lived there for many months—I in 
a state of intoxication r&ther than of earthly hap¬ 
piness, and he was happy, too, then, for I am 
sure he was innocent, and I know he loved me. 
Oh, dreams—dreams! 

I did not know my hnsband’s profession. He 
was always busy and often absent; but he never 
told what he did. There had been no settle¬ 
ments either, when I married. He said he had 
a conscientious scruple against them; that they 
were insulting to a man’s honor and degrading 
to any husband. This was one of the reasons 
why, at home, they did not wish me to marry 
him. But I was only glad to be able to show 
him how I trusted him, by meeting his wishes 
and refusing, on my own account, to accept the 
legal protection of settlements. It was such a 
pride to me to sacrifice all to him. Thus I knew 
nothing of his real life—his pursuits or his for¬ 
tunes. I never afeked him any questions, as 
much fjpm indifference to every thing but his 
love as from a wifely blindness of trust. When 
he came home at Bight, sometimes very gay, 
singing opera tongs, and calling me his little 
Medora, as he used when in a good humor, I 
was gay too, and grateful. And when he came 
home moody and irritable—which he used to do, 
often, after we had been married about three 
months, once even threatening to strike me, 
with that fearful glare in his eyes I remember 
so well, and used to see so often afterward— 
then I was patient and silent, and never at¬ 
tempted even to take his hand or kiss his fore¬ 
head when he bade me be still and not inter¬ 
rupt him. He was my law, and his approbation 
the sunshine of my life; so that my veiy obedi¬ 
ence was selfishness; for my only joy was to see 
him happy, and my only dnty to obey him. 

My sister came to visit us. My husband had 
seen veiy little of her before our marriage; for 
she had often been from home when he was 
with us, down at Hurst Farm—that was the 
name of my dear mother’s place—and I had al¬ 
ways fancied they had not liked even the little 
they had seen of each other. Ellen was never 
loud or importunate in her opposition. I knew 
that she did not like the marriage, bat she did 
not interfere. I remember quite well the only 
time she spoke openly to me on the subject how 
she flung herself at my knees, with a passion 
very rare in her, beseeching me to pause and 
reflect, as if I had sold myself to my ruin when 
I promised to be Hany*s wife. How she prayed! 
Poor Ellen! I can see her now, with her heavy, 
uncurled hair falling on her neck as she knelt 
half undressed, her large eyes foil of agony and 
supplication, like a martyred saint praying. Poor 
Ellen! I thought her prejudiced then; and this 
unspoken injustice has lain like a heavy crime 
on my heart ever since; for I know that I judged 
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her wrongfully, and that I was ungrateful for her 
love. 

She came to see us. This was about a year 
and a half after I married. She was more beau¬ 
tiful than ever, but somewhat sterner, as well as 
sadder. She was tall, strong in person, and 
dignified in manner. There was a certain manly 
character in her beauty, As well as in her mind, 
that made one respect and fear her too a little. 
I do not mean that she was masculine, or hard, 
or coarse: she was a true woman in grace and 
gentleness; but she was braver than women in 
general. She had more self-reliance, was more 
resolute and steadfast, and infinitely less im¬ 
pulsive, and was more active and powerful in 
body. 

My husband was veiy kind to her. He paid 
her great attention; and sometimes I half per¬ 
ceived that he liked her almost better than he 
liked me—he used to look at her so often; but 
with such a strange expression in his eyes! I 
never could quite make it out, whether it was 
love or hate. Certainly, after she came his 
manner changed toward me. I was not jealous. 
I did not suspect this change from any small 
feeling of wounded self-love, or from any envy 
of my sister; but I saw it—I felt it#in my 
heart—yet without connecting it with Ellen in 
any way. I knew that he no longer loved me 
as he used to do, but I did not think he loved 
her; at least, not with the same kind of love. I 
used to be surprised at Ellen’s conduct to him. 
She was more than cold; she was passionately 
rude and unkind; not so much when I was 
there as when I was away. For. I used to hear 
her voice speaking in those deep indignant tones 
that are worse to bear than the harshest scream 
of passion; and sometimes I used to hear hard 
words—he speaking at the first soft and plead¬ 
ingly, often to end in a terrible burst of anger 
and imprecation. I could not understand why 
they quarreled. There was a mystery between 
them that I did not know of; and I did not like 
to ask them, for I was afraid of them both— 
as much afraid of Ellen as of my husband—and 
I felt like a reed between them—as if I should 
have been crushed beneath any storm I might 
chance to wake up. So, I was silent—suffering 
alone, and bearing a cheerful face so far as I 
could. * 

Ellen wanted me to return home with her. 
Soon after she came, and soon after I heard the 
first dispute between them, she urged me to go 
back to Hum Farm; at once, and for a long 
time. Weak as I am by nature, it has always 
been a marvel to me 6ince, how strong I was 
where my love for my husband was concerned. 
It seemed impossible for me to yield to any pres¬ 
sure against him. I believe now that a very 
angel could not have turned me from him 1 

At last she said to me in a low voice: “Mary, 
this is madness!—it is almost sinful 1 Can you 
not see—can you not hear?” And then she 
stopped and would say no more, though I urged 
her to tell me what she meant. For this terri¬ 
ble mysteiy began to weigh on me painfully, and, 


for all that I trembled so much to fathom it, I 
had begun to feel that any truth would be better 
than such a life of dread. I seemed to be living 
among shadows; my very husband and sister 
not real, for their real lives were hidden from 
me. But I was too timid to insist on an ex¬ 
planation, and so things went on in their old 
way. 

In one respect only, changing still more pain¬ 
fully, still more markedly, in my husband’s con¬ 
duct to me. He was like another creature al¬ 
together to me now, he was so altered. He 
seldom spoke to me at all, and he never spoke 
kindly. All that I did annoyed him, all that I 
said irritated him; and once (the little widow 
covered her face with her hands and shuddered) 
he spurned me with his foot and cursed me, one 
night in our own room, when I knelt weeping 
before him, supplicating him, for pity’s sake, 
to tell me how I had offended him. But I said 
to myself that he was tired, annoyed, and that 
it was irritating to see a loving woman’s tears; 
and so I excused him, as oftentimes before, and 
went on loving him all the same—God forgive 
me for my idolatry! * 

Things had been very bad of late between 
Ellen and my husband. But the character of 
their discord was changed. Instead of reproach¬ 
ing, they watched each other incessantly. They 
put me in mind of fencers—my husband on the 
defensive. 

44 Mary,” said my sister to me suddenly, com¬ 
ing to the sofa where I was sitting, embroider¬ 
ing my poor baby’s cap, 44 what does your Harry 
do in life ? What is his profession ?** 

She fixed her eyes on me earnestly. 

“I do not know, darling,”I answered, vague¬ 
ly. 14 He has no profession that I know of.” 

“But what fortune has he, then? Did he 
not tell you what his income was, and how ob¬ 
tained, when he married ? To us, he said only 
that he had so much a ) r ear—a thousand a year; 
and he would say no more. But has he not 
been more explicit with you ?” 

44 No,” I answered, considering; for, indeed, 
I had never thought of this. I had trusted so 
blindly to him in every thing that it would have 
seemed to me a profound insult to have even 
asked of his affairs. “No, he never told me 
any thing about his fortune, Ellen. He gives 
me money when I want it, and is always gener¬ 
ous. He seems to have plenty; whenever it is 
asked for he has it by him, and gives me even 
more than I require.” 

Still her eyes kept looking at me in that 
strange manner. “ And this is all you know ?” 
' “Yes—all. What more should I wish to 
know ? Is he not the husband, and has he not 
absolute right over every thing? I have no 
business to interfere.” The words sound harsh- 
( er now than they did then, for I spoke lovingly. 

Ellen touched the little cap I held. “Does 
not this make you anxious ?” she said. “ Can 
you not fear as a mother, even while you love 
as a wife ?” 

“Fear, darlingt Why? What should I 
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fear, or whom ? What is there, Ellen, on your 
heart?” I then added, passionately. “Tell me 
at onee; for I know that yon have some terrible 
secret concealed from me; and I would rather 
know any thing—whatever it may be—than live 
on, longer, in this kind of suspense and anguish 1 
It is too much for me to bear, Ellen.” 

She took my hands. “ Have yon strength ?” 
she said, earnestly. “Could you really bear 
the truth ?” Then seeing my distress, for I had 
fallen into a kind of hysterical fit—I was very 
delicate then—she shook her head in despair, 
and, letting my hands fall heavily on my lap, 
saidi, in an under tone, “No, no! she is too 
weak—too childish!” Then she went up-stairs 
abruptly; and I heard her walking about her 
own room for nearly an hour after, in long 
steady steps. 

I have often thought that, had she told me 
then, and taken me to her heart—her strong, 
brave, noble heart—I could have derived cour¬ 
age from it, and could have borne the dread¬ 
ful truth I was forced to know afterward. But 
the strong are so impatient with us! They 
leave us too Soon—their own strength revolts at 
our weakness; so we are often left, broken in ' 
this weakness, for want of a little patience and 
sympathy. 

Harry came in a short time after Ellen had 
left me. “What has she been saying?” he 
cried, passionately. His eyes were wild and 
bloodshot; his beautiful black hair flung all in 
disorder about his face. 

“Dear Harry, she has said nothing about 
you,” I answered, trembling. “ She only asked 
what was your profession, and how much we 
had a year. That was all.” 

“ Why did she ask this ? What business was 
it of hers ?” cried Harry, fiercely. “ Tell me,” 
and he shook me roughly, “what did you an- 
*wcr her, little fool ?” 

“ Oh, nothingand I began to ciy: it was 
because he frightened me. “ I said, what is 
true, that I knew nothing of your affairs, as in¬ 
deed what concern is it of mine ? I could say 
nothing more, Harry.” 

“Better that than too much,” he muttered, 
and then he flung me harshly back on the sofa, 
saying, “Tears, and folly, and weakness! The 
same round—always the same! Why did I 
many a mere pretty doll—a plaything—no 
wife!” 

And then he seemed to think he had said too 
much, for he came to me and kissed me, and 
said that he loved me. But, for the first time 
in our married life, his kisses did not soothe me, 
nor did I believe his assurances. 

All that night I heard Ellen walk steadily 
and unresting through her room. She never 
slackened her pace, she never stopped, she never 
hurried; but the same slow measured tread 
went on; the firm foot, yet light, falling as if 
to music, her very step the same mixture of 
manliness and womanhood as her character. 

After this burst of passion Harry’s tenderness 
to me became unbounded; as if he wished to 


make up to me for some wrong. I need not 
say how soon I forgave him, nor how much I 
loved him again. All my love came back in. 
one full, boundless tide; and the current of my 
being set toward him again as before. If he 
had asked me for my life then, as his mere fan¬ 
cy, to destroy, I would have given it him. I 
would have lain down and died, if he had wish¬ 
ed to see the flowers grow over my grave. 

My husband and Ellen grew more estranged 
as his affection seemed to return to me. His 
manner to her was defying; hers to him con¬ 
temptuous. I heard her call him villain once, 
in the garden below the windows; at which he 
laughed—his wicked laugh, and said, “ Tell her, 
and see if she will believe you!” 

I was sitting in the window, working. It 
was a cold, damp day in the late autumn, when 
those chill fogs of November are just beginning; 
those fogs with the frost in them, that steal into 
one’s very heart. It was a day when a visible 
blight is in the air, when death is abroad every 
where, and suffering and crime. I was alone 
in the drawing-room. Ellen was up-stairs, and 
my husband, as I believed, in the city. But I 
have remembered since, that I heard the hall- 
door softly opened, and a footstep steal quietly 
by the drawing-room up the stairs. The even¬ 
ing was just beginning to close in—dull, gray, 
and ghost-like; the dying daylight melting into 
the long shadows that stalked like wandering 
ghosts about the fresh-made grave of nature. 
I sat working still at some of those small gar¬ 
ments about which I dreamed such fond dreams, 
and wove Such large hopes of happiness; and 
as I sat, while the evening fell heavy about me, 
a mysterious shadow of evil passed over me—a 
dread presentiment, a consciousness of ill, that 
made me tremble as if in ague—angry at my¬ 
self though, for my folly. But it was reality. 
It was no hysterical sinking of the spirits that I 
felt; no mere nervousness or cowardice; it was 
something I had never known before; a knowl¬ 
edge, a presence, a power, a warning word, a 
spirit’s cry, that had swept by me as the fearful 
evil marched on to its conclusion. 

I heard a faint scream up-stairs. It was so 
faint I could scarcely distinguish it from a sud¬ 
den rush of wind through an opening door, or 
the chirp of a mouse behind the wainscot. 
Presently, I heard the same sound again; and 
then a dull, muffled noise overhead, as of some 
one walking heavily, or dragging a heavy weight 
across the floor. I sat petrified by fear. A 
nameless agohy was upon me that deprived me 
of all power of action. I thought of Harry, and 
I thought of Helen, in an inextricable cipher 
of misery and agony; but I could not have de¬ 
fined a line in my own mind; I could not have 
explained what it was I feared. I only knew 
that it was sorrow that was to come, and sin. 
I listened, but all was still again; once only, I 
thonght I heard a low moan, and once a mut¬ 
tering voice—which I know now to have been 
my husband’s, speaking passionately to himself. 

And then his voice swept stormfully through 
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the house, crying wildly, “ Mary, Mary 1 Quick 
here! Your sister! Ellen!” 

I ran up-stairs. It seems to me now that I 
Jmost flew. I found Ellen lying on the floor 
of her own room, just inside the door; her feet 
toward the door of my husband’s study, which 
was immediately opposite her room. She was 
fainting; at least I thought so then. We raised 
her up between us—my husband trembling more 
than I—and I unfastened her gown, and threw 
water on her face, and pushed back her hair; 
but she did not revive. I told Harry to go for 
a doctor. A horrid thought was stealing over 
me; but he lingered, os I fancied, unaccount¬ 
ably and cruelly, though I twice asked him to 
go. Then I thought that perhaps he was too 
much overcome; so I went to him, and kissed 
him, and said, “ She will soon be better, Harry,” 
cheerfully, to cheer him. But I felt in my 
heart that she was no more. 

At last, after many urgent entreaties, and 
after the servants had come up, clustering in a 
frightened way round the bed—but he sent them 
away again immediately—he put on his hat and 
went out, soon returning with a strange man, 
not our own doctor. This man was rude and 
coarse, and ordered me aside, as I stood bathing 
my sister’s face, and pulled her arm and hand 
roughly, to see how dead they fell, and stooped 
down close to her lips—I thought he touched 
them even—all in a violent and insolent way, 
that shocked me and bewildered me. My hus¬ 
band stood in the shadow, ghastly pale, but not 
interfering. 

It was too trpe what the strange man had 
said so coarsely. She was dead. Yes; the 
creature that an hour ago had been so full of 
life, so beautiful, so resolute, and young, was 
now a stiffening corpse, inanimate and dead, 
without life and without hope. Oh! that word 
had set my brain on fire! Dead! here in my 
house, under my roof—dead so mysteriously, so 
strangely — why? How? It was a fearful 
dream—it was no truth that lay there. I was 
in a nightmare; I was not sane; and thinking 
how ghastly it all was, I fainted softly on the 
bed, no one knowing, till some time after, that 
I had fallen, and was not praying. When I 
recovered I was in my own room, alone. Crawl¬ 
ing feebly to my sister’s door, I found that she 
had been washed and dressed, and was now 
laid out on her bed. It struck me that all had 
been done in strange haste; Harry telling me 
the servants had done it while I fainted. I 
knew afterward that he had told them it was I, 
and that I would have no help. The mystery 
of it all was soon to be unraveled. 

One thing I was decided on—to watch by 
my sister this night. It was in vain that my 
husband opposed me; in vain that he coaxed 
me by his caresses, or tried to terrify me with 
angry threats. Something of my sister’s nature 
seemed to have passed into me; and unless he 
had positively prevented me by force, no other 
means would have had any effect. He gave 
way to me at last—angrily—and the night came 


on and found me sitting by the bedside watch¬ 
ing my dear sister. 

How beautiful she looked 1 Her face, still 
with the gentle mark of sorrow on it that it had 
in life, looked so grand! She was so great, so 
pure; she was like a goddess sleeping; she 
was not like a mere woman of this earth. Shi 
did not seem to be dead; there was life about 
her yet, for there was still the look of power 
and of human sympathy that she used to have 
when alive. The soul was there still, and love^ 
and knowledge. 

By degrees a strange feeling of her living 
presence in the room came over me. Alone in 
the still midnight, with no sound, no pereon 
near me, it seemed as if I had leisure and pow¬ 
er to pass into the world beyond the grave. I 
felt my sister near me; I felt the passing of her 
life about me, as when one sleeps, but still is 
conscious that another life is weaving in with 
ours. It seemed as if her breath fell warm on 
my face; as if her shadowy arms held me in 
their clasp; as if her eyes were looking through 
the darkness at me; as if I held her hands in 
mine, and her long hair floated round my fore¬ 
head. And then, to shake off these fancies, 
and convince myself that she was really dead, 
I looked again and again at her lying there: a 
marble corpse, ice-cold, with the lips set fnd 
rigid, and the death band beneath her chin. 
There she was, stiff in her white shroud, the 
snowy linen pressing so lightly on her; no life 
within, no warmth about her, and all my fan¬ 
cies were vain dreams. Then I buried my face 
in my hands, and wept as if my hegrt was break¬ 
ing. And when I turned away my eyes from 
her, the presence came around me again. So 
long as I watched her, it was not there; I saw 
the corpse only; but when I shut this out from 
me, then it seemed os if a barrier had been re¬ 
moved, and that my sister floated near mo 
' again. 

. I had been praying, sitting thus in these al¬ 
ternate feelings of her spiritual presence and her 
bodily death, when, raising my head and look¬ 
ing toward the farther comer of the room, I 
saw, standing at some little distance, my sister 
Ellen. I saw her distinctly, as distinctly as you 
may see that red fire blaze. Sadly and lovingly 
her dark eyes looked at me, sadly her gentle 
lips smiled, and by look and gesture too 6he 
showed me that she wished to speak to me. 

| Strange, I was not frightened. It was so natu¬ 
ral to see her there, that for the moment I for¬ 
got that she was dead. 

“ Ellen!” I said, “ what is it ?” 

The figure smiled. It came nearer. Oh! 
do not say it was fancy I I saw it advance; it 
came glidingly; I remembered afterward that 
it did not walk—but it came forward—to the 
light, and stood not ten paces from me. It 
| looked at me still, in the same sad, gentle way, 
and somehow—I do not know whether with the 
hand or by the turning of the head—it showed 
I me the throat, where were the distinct marks 
I of two powerful bands. And then it pointed 
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to its heart; and looking, I saw the broad stain 
of blood above it. And then I heard her voice 
—I swear I was not mad—I heard it, I say to 
you distinctly—whisper softly, “ Maiy!” and 
then it said, still more audibly, “ Murdered!” 

And then the figure vanished, and suddenly 
the whole room was vacant. That one dread word 
had sounded as if forced out by the pressure of 
some strong agony—like a man revealing his 
life’s secret when dying. And when it had 
been spoken, or rather wailed forth, there was 
a sudden sweep and chilly rush through the air; 
and the life, the soul, the presence, fled. I was 
alone again with Death. The mission had been 
fulfilled; the warning had been given; and 
then my sister passed away—for her work with 
earth was done. 

Brave and calm as the strongest man that 
ever fought on a battle-field, I stood up beside 
my sister’s body. I unfastened her last dress, 
and threw it back from her chest and shoul¬ 
ders; I raised her head, and took off the band¬ 
age from round her face; and then I saw deep 
black bruises on her throat, the marks of hands 
that had grappled her from behind, and that 
had strangled her. And then I looked further, 
and I saw a small wound below the left breast, 
about which hung two or three clots of blood, 
that had oozed up, despite all care and knowl¬ 
edge in her manner of murder. I knew then 
she had first been suffocated, to prevent her 
screams, and then stabbed where the wound 
would bleed inwardly, and show no sign to the 
mere by-stan der. 

I covered her up carefully again. I laid the 
the pillow smooth and straight, and laid the 
heavy head gently down. I drew the shroud 
close above the dreadful mark of murder. And 
then—still as calm and resolute as I had been 
ever since the revelation had come to me—I 
left the room and passed into my husband’s 
study. It was on me to discover all the truth. 

His writing-table was* locked. Where jny 
strength come from, I know not; but, with a 
chisel that was lying on the table, I prised the 
drawer and broke the lock. I opened it. There 
was a long and slender dagger lying there, red 
with blood; a handful of woman’s hair rudely 
severed from the head, lay near it. It was my 
sister’s hair!—that wavy, silken, uncurled au¬ 
burn hair that I had always loved and admired 
so much! And near to these again were stamps, 
and dies, and moulds,and plates, and handwritings 
with fac-similcs beneath, and bankers’checks, and 


a heap of leaden coin, and piles of incomplete 
bank-notes; and all the evidences of a coiner’s 
and a forger’s trade—the suspicion of which had 
caused those bitter quarrelings between poor 
Ellen and my husband—the knowledge of which 
had caused her death. 

With these things I saw also a letter ad¬ 
dressed to Ellen in my husband's handwriting. 
It was an unfinished letter, as if it had dis¬ 
pleased him, and he had made another copy. 
It began with these words—no fear that I 
should forget them; they are burnt into my 
brain—“I never really loved her, Ellen; she 
pleased me, only as a doll would please a child; 
and I married her from pity, not from love. 
You, Ellen, you alone could fill my heart; you 
alone are my fit helpmate. Fly with me, El¬ 
len—" Here, the letter was left unfinished; 
but it gave me enough to explain all the mean¬ 
ing of the first weeks of my sister’s stay here, 
and why she had called him villain, and why 
he had told her that she might tell me, and that 
I would not believe. 

I saw it all now. I turned my head, to see 
my husband standing a few paces behind me. 
Good Heaven 1 I have often thought, was that 
man the same man I had loved so long and 
fondly! 

The strength of horror, not of courage, up¬ 
held me. I knew he meant to kill me, but that 
did not alarm me; I only dreaded lest his hand 
should touch me. It was not death, it was he 
I shrank from. I believe if he had touched me 
then, I should have fallen dead at his feet. I 
stretched out my arms in horror, to thrust him 
back, uttering a piercing shriek; and while he 
made an effort to seize me, overreaching him¬ 
self in the madness of his fury, I rushed by 
him, shrieking still, and so fled away into the 
darkness, where I lived, oh! for many, many 
months. 

When I woke again, I found that my poor 
baby bad died, and that my husband had gone, 
none knew where. But the fear of his return 
haunted me. I could get no rest day or night 
for dread of him; and I felt going mad with the 
one hard thought forever pitilessly pursuing me 
—that I should fall again into his hands. I put 
on widows’ weeds—for indeed am I too truly 
widowed!—and then I began wandering about; 
wandering in poverty and privation, expecting 
every moment to meet him face to face; wan¬ 
dering about, so that I may escape the more 
easily when the moment does come. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

TTARIOUS topics of public interest have engaged 
V the attention of Congress, but upon none of 
them has any definite action been taken. On the 
2d of January the President sent in a message, 
presenting an elaborate argument against the pol¬ 
icy of making appropriations by the General Gov¬ 
ernment for purposes of internal improvement, and 
Vol. X.—No. 57.—C o 


vindicating his own refusal to sign the bill passed 
at the last session of Congress for that purpose. 
The main point urged is, that if the power is once 
conceded to the General Government of making 
such improvements, there can be no limit fixed to¬ 
fts exercise; and appropriations for draining marsh¬ 
es, constructing bridges, and every thing which 
tends to develop the resources of the country* will 
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be just as legitimate as appropriations for improv¬ 
ing the navigation of rivers and harbors. The 
President recommends the policy of confining the 
appropriations by the General Government to the 
works necessary to be constructed in the exercise of 
its undisputed powers, and of leaving all others to 
individual enterprise, or to the States, to be provided 
for out of their own resources, or by a recurrence 
to the provision of the Constitution, which author¬ 
izes the levying of tonnage duties, with the consent 
of Congress, for the improvement of harbors. On 
the 3d, a correspondence was sent in to Congress 
between the Secretary of War and General Wool, 
who is in command of the United States troops on 
the Pacific coast, in regard to complaints by the 
Government that General Wool has neglected the 
duties of his command for the purpose of aiding in 
the prosecution of parties who were preparing in¬ 
vasions of Mexico, in violation of our neutrality 
laws. The General insists thut this was made his 
principal and paramount duty—a position which 
is very warmly controverted by the Secretary of 
War. The correspondence, which shows a good 
deal of feeling on both sides, was closed by a letter 
from the Secretary, dated the 13th of December. 

The Legislatures of several of the States have 
commenced their annual sessions during the month. 
The Legislature of New York inet at Albany on the 
2d. The Message of Governor Clark, which was 
transmitted on the same day, shows a very large 
falling off in the revenues of the State Canals, and 
a deficiency in the general fund out of which the 
expenditures of the State Government are met. 
The receipts of the canals during the year were 
$2,988,665,and the expenditures $1,237,860, leaving 
$1,750,799 surplus revenue, very nearly the whole of 
which is required by the Constitution to be appro¬ 
priated toward the payment of State debts. The 
falling off in the revenues is attributed to the 
drought of the season, the business embarrassments 
of the country, and the competition of railroads. 
The Governor recommends that the Common 
Schools of the State be divested of even the slight 
remnant of the old system which still adheres to 
them, and thut they be made entirely free to all the 
children of the State; and that the Academies of 
the State, so far as possible, be made free to pupils 
from the Common Schools who shall have attended 
them for a specified time, and shall pass a satisfac¬ 
tory examination in certain specified studies. lie 
also expresses a wish that the Colleges of the State 
might be brought into harmony with such a plan, 
so that they may be recognized os members of the 
general system of State education, and as essential 
to its completeness and perfection. The amount 
of money expended for public schools in the State 
during tho year was $2,6GG,G09; the number of 
school districts in tho Stato is 11,798, and the 
number of scholars in attendance was 877,201; 
there were also 37,406 in attendance in academics, 
and 31,279 in unincorporated private schools. The 
condition of the various benevolent and penal in¬ 
stitutions of the State is fully set forth, and various 
important reforms are suggested. The Governor 
recommends the enactment of a law which shall 
prohibit the sale of all intoxicating liquors, so 
guarded as to protect personal rights, and give no 
just cause of complaint to those whoso interests 
may be affected by the legislation desired. He 
also urges the importance of maintaining and mak¬ 
ing ^ill more stringent the laws forbidding usury ; 
recommends restrictions upon the issue of railroad 


bonds ; and insists on the necessity of so reforming 
the traffic in stocks as to divest it of those features 
which render it little better than gambling. Re¬ 
gret is expressed at the failure of Congress to enact 
a protective tariff law, and on the veto by the Pres¬ 
ident of the bill for internal improvements. The 
history of the Missouri Compromise is rehearsed, 
for the purpose of showing that its repeal at the 
last session of Congress was unjust and inexpe¬ 
dient, and that good faith and the best interests of 
the whole country demand its restoration.—The 
Assembly w as organized by the election of Dewitt 
C. Littlejohn speaker, and R. M. Sheannan clerk. 
The action of the Legislature thus far has not been 

important.-In Massachusetts the Legislature 

met on the 3d. The newly-elected Governor, Mr. 
Gardner, w as inaugurated on the 9th : his ad¬ 
dress on the occasion w as devoted mainly to a con¬ 
sideration of the dangers to be apprehended from 
the foreign population in our midst, and the duties 
of our Legislature in regard to them. A large por¬ 
tion of the poverty and crime of the country is at¬ 
tributed to them; and the necessity of measures to 
place the legislative control of the country in tho 
hands of the native citizens is strongly urged. Ho 
recommends that every foreign tongue should be 
discarded; that all documents be printed in tho 
English language only; that all military compa¬ 
nies founded on and developing exclusive foreign 
sympathies be disbanded; that the Bible bo re¬ 
tained in common schools; and that the control of 
the country be retained in the hands of its native 
citizens. lie regards the attainment of these ob¬ 
jects as far more important than tho accomplish¬ 
ment of any party end whatever. Tho people of 
Massachusetts, he says, believe that our rights, 
privileges, and liberties arc endangered by the in¬ 
flux of foreign influences which 1ms increased so 
rapidly within a few years past. They distrust 
influences nursed in customs and creeds antogon- 
istical to republicanism; and venal, ignorant, and 
vicious voters, controlled by those who have other 
objects in view than those required by the public 
good. A few select naturalization courts should bo 
established, the proceedings of which should be care¬ 
fully guarded by stringent regulations; and steps 
should he taken to withstand tho intrigues of thoso 
who would pervert the Church to political purposes, 
either openly or under a secret allegiance to a foreign 
ecclesiastical Power. Tho Governor recommends 
an amendment of the Constitution so ns to prohibit 
tho diversion of the educational funds of the State to 
tho establishment or support of sectarian schools; 
anotherprohibiting the exercise of the elective fran¬ 
chise within tho State to all of alien birth, quali¬ 
fied by naturalization, until they shall have resided 
twenty-one years within the State; a third, by which 
no person shall bo permitted to vote who can not 
read the English language; and a fourth, excluding 
from office all but legal voters according to previous 
suggestions. He urges also the passage of a law 
exempting all alien citizens from military duty, 
and forbidding the payment of tho State bounty to 
any military compnny which has enrolled among 
its meml>ers persons of foreign birth. Foreign 
paupers and lunatics shipped here by cruelty and 
avarice, lie says, should be sent back. In addition 
to these measures of State legislation, the Governor 
says that various enactments by the federal au¬ 
thority are desired in accordance with tho princi¬ 
ples of those whom he represents. They wdsh our 
army Americanized, our navy nationalized. They 
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wish the restriction as to birth, now applicable to 
the office of President, extended to members of the 
Cabinet and of Congress, to Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and to all our diplomatic representatives 
abroad. They desire a vital amendment of the 
naturalization laws, and an uniform requirement 
of twenty-one years in the United States before the 
elective franchise is conferred upon aliens; and 
they wish stringent national laws regarding immi¬ 
gration, the imposition of an uniform and sufficient 
capitation tax, and the universal deportation of 
criminals and paupers shipped to our shores. The 
Governor also speaks very strongly against the re¬ 
peal of the Missouri Compromise and the general 

encroachments of slavery.-The Legislature of 

Michigan met at Lansing on the 8d. The Gov¬ 
ernor's Message states that the surplus in the treas¬ 
ury, on the 30th of November, was $553,004; the 
indebtedness of the State was $3,313,245; and the 
receipts of the treasury for the year were $610,G09. 
He recommends the passage of a general railroad 
law; the prohibition of bank-bills of a denomina¬ 
tion under five dollars; the repeal of the prohibit¬ 
ory liquor law, and in its stead the passage of a 
law prohibiting the sale of spirituous liquors in a 
less quantity than one gallon; the amendment of 
of the Constitution so as to provide for annual 
legislative sessions of forty days, or biennial, of 
eighty days; the amendment of the laws relating 
to mining companies, so that they may increase 
their capitals to $2,000,000, now limited to $500,000, 
and the non-passage of the general banking law. 

-In Missouri, the Legislature met on the 27th 

of December. The Message of Governor Price 
states the balance in the treasury at $250,000; re¬ 
commends the application of the surplus to the 
payment of the State debt, the extension of the 
charter and increase of the capital of the State 
Bank, a special tax for the support of schools, and 
measures to secure from the General Government a 
mail and telegraph lino between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific. 

From California our intelligence is to the lGth 
of December. Mining operations seem to have 
received a fresh stimulus from the discovery of 
new mines, and especially in consequence of find¬ 
ing some very remarkable specimens of quartz 
rock containing gold. It is reported that, in Ca¬ 
laveras county, a lump of quartz gold was found 
weighing 161 pounds, from which a deduction of 
twenty pounds for rock is said to be a large allow¬ 
ance; its value is estimated at $88,916: it is un¬ 
doubtedly the largest lump of pure gold ever found 
in the world. 

AUSTRIA. 

The only intelligence of interest from Central 
Europe relates to the conclusion of a treaty be¬ 
tween Austria and the Western Powers. The 
treaty stipulates, 1. That the three Powers would 
not enter into any arrangement with the Imperial 
Court of Russia without having first deliberated 
thereupon in common. 2. The Emperor of Aus¬ 
tria engages to defend the frontier of the Princi¬ 
palities, occupied by his troops, against any return 
of the Russians; and stipulates that this occupa¬ 
tion shall not interfere with the free movement of 
the Anglo-French or Ottoman troops upon those 
territories against the military forces or the terri¬ 
tory of Russia. There shall also bo formed at 
Vienna, between the plenipotentiaries of Austria, 
France, and Great Britain, a commission to which 
Turkey shall be invited to send a plenipotentiary, 


and which shall be charged with examining and 
regulating every question relating either to tho 
exceptional and provisional state in which tho 
said Principalities are now placed, or to tho freo 
passage of the different armies across their terri¬ 
tory. 8. In case hostilities should break out be¬ 
tween Russia and Austria, the three Powers mu¬ 
tually promise to each other their offensive and 
defensive alliance in the present war, and agree 
for that purpose to employ, according to the re¬ 
quirements of the war, military and naval forces, 
the number, description, and destination whereof 
shall, if occasion should arise, be determined by 
subsequent arrangements. 4. In the case con¬ 
templated by this article, the three Powers engage 
not to entertain any overture or proposition on the 
part of Russia, having for its object the cessation 
of hostilities, without having come to an under¬ 
standing thereupon among themselves. 5. In case 
the re-establishment of peace should not be assured 
before the 1st of January, 1855, the three Powers 
agree to deliberate without delay upon effectual 
means for obtaining the object of their alliance. 
6. The three Powers will jointl}* communicate this 
treaty to the Court of Prussia, and will rcceivo 
with satisfaction its accession thereto, in case it 
shall promise its co-operation for the accomplish¬ 
ment of tho common object. 7. The treaty w as 
to be ratified and ratifications exchanged within a 
fortnight from its date, which was Dec. 2. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament met on the 12th of December, and 
was opened by the Queen in person. Tho royal 
speech stated that the object for which Parliament 
had been called together w as to take such measures 
as would secure the prosecution of the w'ar with 
the utmost vigor and effect. Her Majesty said she 
could not doubt that they shared her own convic¬ 
tion of the necessity of sparing no effort to augment 
the forces in the Crimea; the exertions they have 
made and the victories obtained have not been sur¬ 
passed in the brightest page of their history. Tho 
hearty and efficient co-operation of the French can 
not fail to cement the allUnce between the two 
nations. A treaty of alliance has been concluded 
with the Emperor of Austria, from which important 
advantages are anticipated to tho common cause; 
a treaty has also been concluded with tho United 
States, by which subjects of long and difficult dis¬ 
cussion have been amicably adjusted. Although 
the prosecution of the war will naturally engage 
chief attention, the hope is expressed that other 
matters of great interest and importance to the 

general welfare will not be neglected.-In tho 

House of Lords, the reply to tho address was moved 
by the Duke of Leeds and seconded by Lord Ash¬ 
burton, w ho urged unanimity and cordial support 
of their allies, especially of Austria, who risks more 
in the war than either France or England. Tho 
Earl of Derby followed in a long speech, designed 
to set forth the course which the conservative op¬ 
position to the Government intend to pursue. IIo 
congratulated the House on the altered tone of the 
Queen’s speech as compared with that of last year, 
and said that the Ministry had at last been brought 
to see that no course could be taken but the most 
direct, the safest and the most honorable, because 
the boldest. Ho pronounced an eloquent and 
elaborate eulogy on the courage and achievements 
of the army, and proceeded to criticise the errors 
of the Ministry. His principal charge w as that 
they had shown no foresight—that they had not 
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foreseen the magnitude of the war, and had done 
nothing on the scale which facts required. He 
entered into details to justify his censure, and closed 
by expressing doubts as to the sincerity of Austria 
in the policy she had adopted. He was anwered 
by the Duke of Newcastle, who followed his ob¬ 
jections in detail—vindicating the objects of the war, 
which he said, were, first to defend Turkey; and 
secondly, to obtain securities against the recurrence 
of an attempt on the independence and integrity 
of Turkey. He confessed the error which had been 
committed in supposing that Sebastopol was to be 
easily taken, but vindicated all the measures of the 
Government for the prosecution of the war, both 
in the Baltic and in the Crimea—giving copious 
datails, and speaking at great length. Earl Grey, 
saying that he was one of the few who had opposed 
the war from the beginning, acknowledged the 
good it had already done, but could not conceal his 
dissatisfaction with the way in which it had been 
carried on; every thing, he said, had been done 
too late; the resources bf science had not been 
properly adopted. After speeches from several 
others, the Earl of Aberdeen closed the debate of 
the day by replying to charges against the Ministry. 
He insisted that the reduction of Sebastopol, by 
crippling the power of Russia, would contribute 
more effectually than any thing else that could be 
done to secure the independence of Turkey, and 
denied that in the treaty with Austria England had 
bound herself in any way to aid in suppressing in¬ 
surrection in Hungary or Italy.-In the House of 

Commons, after the address had been moved by Mr. 
Henry Herbert, Sir John Pakington made a speech 
in opposition, adhering very closely to the line of 
remark which the Earl of Derby had adopted in the 
House of Lords, and expressing the belief that the 
course of Austria had proved eminently serviceable 
to Russia. Sir Robert Peel defended the policy of the 
Government, but urged that something should be 
done to prevent such speeches as had recently been 
made by Kossuth and Victor Hugo concerning the 
war. Mr. Sydney Herbert followed, vindicating 
the measures of the Government at great length. 
Mr. Layard next spoke, assailing the conduct of 
the war, mainly on the ground of its lack of vigor 
and promptitude, and calling on the Ministry to 
take a course more in harmony with the vigorous 
spirit and zeal of the country. Mr. Disraeli, in a 
speech of two hours, analyzed the whole progress 
of the war, and condemned the action of tho Gov¬ 
ernment, and especially tho treaty with Austria. 
Lord John Russell, after reviewing the opposition 
speeches that had been made, spoke of the Austrian 
treaty, acknowledging that she had not agreed to 
take part in the war, but only that if she should 
find herself at -war with Russia, that fact alone 
should place her in alliance with the Western Pow¬ 
ers, and that before the end of the year she would 
take into consideration what steps she would be 
prepared to take with respect to the terms of peace 
with Russia. He said that this certainly did not 
bind her to any thing very precise, but his belief 
and expectation was, that Austria does concur with 
the Western Powers with respect to the basis neces¬ 
sary for the security of Turkey, and that if Russia 
does not concede that basis, in the next campaign the 
forces of Austria will be joined to those of England 

and France.-Tn the House of Lords the Duke 

of Newcastle, after the address had been adopted, 
moved for leave to hire the services of 15,000 foreign 
troops, urging as a reason the necessity of increas¬ 


ing the forces engaged in the war, and the diffi¬ 
culty in supplying the requisition from the English 
population alone. He declined to state whence 
the troops would come, but said that Parliament 
must be aware that certain districts in Germany 
and Switzerland were most likely to furnish them. 
The Earl of Ellen borough opposed the bill with 
warmth. Taken in connection with another bill in 
the House of Commons, authorizing the employ¬ 
ment of portions of the British militia to garrison 
certain ports in the Mediterranean, he said the 
practical object of the measure was to authorize the 
substitution in England of fifteen thousand foreign 
mercenaries for the same number of British militia¬ 
men who were to be employed abroad. This was 
simply to sacrifice a great constitutional principle 
to cover up the failure of Government, and that, 
too, without any necessity, for he believed the peo¬ 
ple of England fully able and willing to yield all 
the support needed to carry on the w ar. The moral 
character of German troops was inferior to that of 
the English, and he thought it would be extremely 
dangerous to rely upon them for the suppression of 
domestic violence, nor did he believe they would 
prove equal in the field either to the English or 
French. The Duke of Richmond replied very briefly, 
and was followed by the Earl of Derby, who thought 
no encouragement to the Emperor of Russia could 
l>e so great as the fact that In the first year of the 
war the resources of the country were exhausted and 
the government was obliged to go abroad for troops 
to carry on the war. He thought it w’ould be ex¬ 
tremely hard to send the militia to do garrison 
duty in the Mediterranean, and declared that the 
permanent utility of tho militia would be com¬ 
pletely destroyed by the policy proposed. The 
Earl of Aberdeen, in reply, said that it was not in¬ 
tended to introduce foreign troops into Great Brit¬ 
ain for any permanent purpose, but only for drill 
and discipline*; as soon as they were properly pre¬ 
pared they would be sent abroad. Nor would any 
of the militia but volunteers be sent to do garrison 
duty in the Mediterranean. He thought the meas¬ 
ure entirely free from tho objections which had 
been urged against it. After remarks from other 
lords, the Duke of Newcastle replied, denying that 
there was any intention on the part of government 
to substitute foreign troops for militia in England, 
or to maintain them within the country. The 
Queen already had power to employ foreign sol¬ 
diers ; all that was desired by this bill was to ob¬ 
tain permission to bring them to England for dis¬ 
cipline and preparation. The resources of the 
country were not exhausted; the only difficulty 
was that time had not yet been afforded to secure 
their full and proper development. The bill was 
discussed at considerable length on succeeding days, 
but was finally passed in the House of Commons 

by a vote of 173 to 135.-Lord Palmerston, on 

the 14th, brought forward a bill authorizing the 
acceptance of voluntary offers that might be made 
by militia regiments to engage in service abroad. 
It was not designed, he said, to send them to take 
part in the war, but only to relieve certain garri¬ 
sons in the Mediterranean, so that the troops now 

there might be availablo for the war.-On the 

15th a vote of thanks was moved in both Houses to 
the British forces in the East for the gallantly and 
heroism which they have displayed during the re¬ 
cent struggle in the Crimea. 

On the 29th of November, at the celebration of 
the anniversary of the Polish revolution, Ex-Gov- 
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ernor Kossuth made a speech in review of the pol¬ 
icy of the war, which excited a good deal of atten¬ 
tion. He spoke in eloquent terms of the heroism 
displayed by the British troops in the Crimea, and 
of the valor and constancy they had evinced in the 
battles of the Alma, at Balaklava and at Inkcr- 
mann. But he insisted that the policy of England 
in the conduct of the war had been w rong in its 
direction, and inefficient, unsuccessful, and disas¬ 
trous in its details. The campaign in the Baltic 
had failed for lack of the co-operation of Sweden : 
and that w as only to be secured by calling Poland 
to arms. England had endeavored to strike a 
blow at the commerce of Russia, and had only suc¬ 
ceeded in turning it to Prussia. The expedition 
to the Crimea was a very great mistake, as nothing 
effectual could be done there toward attaining the 
object of the war. The failure to attack Russia 
through Poland, and the suspension of operations 
on the Danube, had enabled the Czar to send very 
large reinforcements to the Crimea; and the neg¬ 
lect to take possession of the isthmus of Perekop 
had left Sebastopol open to his troops. This was 
the real cause of the obstinate defense of that place, 
and of the immense losses the Allies had sustained. 
The main point of Kossuth’s speech was to show' 
that England had sacrificed the real interest and 
object of the war to the alliance with Austria—that 
she was bartering away the freedom of Poland, 
Hungary, Italy, and Germany for the precarious 
and disreputable friendship of the Ilapsburgs and 
the Brandenburghs. He insisted that the theatre 
of the war should be shifted—that Poland should 
Ije summoned to amis, and an attack made upon 
Russia from that direction. 

FRANCE. 

The session of the Legislative body was opened 
on the 20tli of December, by the Emperor in per¬ 
son. Ilis speech was firm and decided. “ Our 
arms,” he says, “ have been victorious in the Baltic 
and the Black Sea. Two great battles have shed 
lustre upon our flag. A striking testimony has 
proved the intimacy of our relations with England. 
The British Parliament has voted thanks to our 
generals and soldiers. A great empire, reinvigor¬ 
ated by the chivalrous spirit of its sovereign, has 
separated itself from the power which for forty 
years has menaced the independence of Europe. 
The Emperor of Austria has concluded a treaty, de¬ 
fensive at present, soon, perhaps, offensive, w hich 
unites his cause to that of France and England.” 
The alliance, he says, with England is not one of 
mere passing interest, but is a union for the cause 
of civilization and the liberty of Europe. In addi¬ 
tion to the thanks now offered to England, the 
Emperor hopes next year to be able to offer a sim¬ 
ilar acknowledgment to Germany. A high tribute 
is paid to the zeal and courage of the army, which 
have contended against so many obstacles. War, 
he says, entails cruel sacrifices, yet the present 
contest must bo vigorously continued. The French 
army consists of 581,000 men and 113,000 horses. 
The navy is manned by 62,000 sailors. This force 
must be kept up, and a levy of 140,000 men is de¬ 
manded. Special inducements are to be offered to 
secure the re-enlistment of those whose term of 
service has expired, in order to secure as large a 
number as possible of trained soldiers. The Em¬ 
peror also demands authority to contract a new 
loan to meet the expenses of the war. In spite of 
the pressure of the war, he says that the revenues 
of the State have not declined; the great works of 


public utility ore continued, and a bountiful harvest 
has been vouchsafed. New sources of labor have 
been created to obviate the public distress occa¬ 
sioned by the high price of provisions. The In¬ 
dustrial Exhibition, shortly to be opened, will pre¬ 
sent the remarkable spectacle of a country carrying 
on a war at a distance of 600 leagues, and at the 
same time developing its own internal riches— u a 
country where the genius of the nation reveals it¬ 
self in every thing which tends to the glory of 
France.” The speech of the Emperor was received 
with great applause, and has extorted the warm 
commendation even of the English liberal press, as 
rising fully to the level of the occasion, equaling in 
eloquence, and surpassing in dignity those of the 
first Napoleon. 

THE EASTERN WAR. 

Our advices from the Crimea come down to De¬ 
cember 20th. Nothing of decided importance has 
occurred since the battle of Inkermann, November 
5th. Both the Russians and the Allies appear to 
have so thoroughly exhausted themselves as to be 
incapable of active efforts. The weather has be¬ 
come very severe. Incessant rains have set in, 
rendering the plateau occupied by the Allies an 
expanse of mud. It is only by the utmost exer¬ 
tions that the supplies absolutely essential to the 
English troops are conveyed from Balaklava to 
the positions before Sebastopol, a distance of five 
or six miles. A number of transports containing 
largo quantities of supplies have been wrecked by 
a violent storm in the Black Sea. Their loss has 
been severely felt. The English troops suffer 
greatly from fatigue, privation, and exposure. The 
French, owing to their superior system of ambu¬ 
lance, and the better training of the men in the 
labors of the camp, have been less unfortunate. 
The mortality among the Turkish soldiers is very 
serious. It is supposed that the sufferings of the 
Russian soldiers in the field must be even greater 
than those endured by the Allies. They have re¬ 
ceded from some of their advanced positions, carry¬ 
ing off all their artillery. The French works have 
been pushed to within 150 yards of the Russian 
batteries. From Sebastopol a succession of noc¬ 
turnal sallies has been made, chiefly directed 
against the French positions. The Russians are 
uniformly driven back, with considerable loss, and 
without effecting much damage. The Russian 
outworks have been considerably weakened, and 
they have somewhat contracted their line of de¬ 
fense; but their interior works have been so far 
strengthened that the fortifications are supposed to 
be absolutely stronger than at the beginning of 
the investment. On the 6th of December, two 
Russian steamers, having six gunboats in tow^ 
came out from the harbor, and commenced firing 
upon a French steamer lying close inshore. Upon 
the approach of two English steamers the Russians 
retired. It thus appears that a passage has been 
left among the vessels sunk by the Russians at the 
mouth of the harbor. The opening is wide enough 
to admit of the passage of but a single vessel, and is 
commanded by the Russian batteries. The forces 
of the Allies before Sebastopol are stated to amount 
to 105,000 men, of whom 48,000 French, 20,000 
English, 14,000 Turks, with 20,000 marines, chiefly 
English. Reinforcements are immediately ex¬ 
pected of 24,000 English and French, and 35,000 
Turks, which will raise the allied forces to 164,000 
men. The troops are anxiously awaiting orders 
for a general assault. 
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O LD ENGLAND is a subject which may well 
follow Young America in our monthly editori¬ 
als; and as we have furnished our readers with 
quite a liberal supply of the latter article, they will 
doubtless be'grateful enough to indulge us in a few 
thoughts on the other and less popular topic. It 
may have less to stimulate our self-esteem, or our 
national “organ of approbativeness still it has a 
deep interest for ourselves, especially in our out¬ 
ward relations to the civilized and Christianized 
world. Old England , our father-land—or, as we are 
more in the habit of styling it, our mother-land— 
is now hard bested in a war more arduous, more 
critical, more perilous to her rank, if not her very 
existence among nations, than, perhaps, any for¬ 
mer contest in which she was ever engaged. 

It is a righteous war on her part. The declared 
issue, the real issue, is one in which England has 
the right beyond all question. As far, too, as such 
a conflict can be ever righteously entered into with¬ 
out a due regard to the best national interests, it is 
an unselfish war. It is a war involving the highest 
questions of the world’s welfare. It is a war on 
which would seem to be staked the destinies of 
Europo. It is a war of civilization against barbar¬ 
ism, of constitutional liberty against despotism. It 
is a war for supporting the faith of treaties. It is 
undertaken in defense of a weaker nation unjustly 
invaded by a powerful neighbor, and with demands 
utterly destructive of its national independence, 
and even of its very nationality itself. It is a war 
demanded, not simply by the English Ministry— 
who were, in fact, very reluctant to engage in it, 
and with the best reasons for such reluctance — hut 
by the great.English people. It is a war which 
has enlisted the enthusiasm of all ranks in a nation 
most Christian, most intelligent, most dyfliti d, 
most philanthropic, most like ourselves in all the 
best and higher attributes of humanity. It is a 
war which ha^ the all but Unanimous assent of 
a people whose substantia! ami numerous middle 
class is distinguished, among all others, for a 
healthy moral sense, or a public conscience most 
keenly sensible to right, and most olive to ail ques¬ 
tions of practical philanthropy. It is, lost though 
not least among considerations that may be ad¬ 
duced to our own national feelings, a war waged by 
a people nearly allied to us in all things that should 
constitute a national brotherhood. They ore of our 
blood; they are oar kindred—our near relatione. 
Four or five degrees of consanguinity bring us into 
One family. Our near forefathers sleep in English 
burying-gronnds. A generation farther carries us 
back to the days when they cultivated the same 
fields, and dwelt beneath the same roofs, and wor¬ 
shiped God in the same temples, with those whose 
descendants are now expending their wealth, and 
pouring out their best blood in this most sanguin¬ 
ary and perilous strife. We, too, are Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons. There have been times when w*e have gloried 
in the name, and regarded it as our great badge of 
superiority. But there never was a period when 
we had more reason to be proud of the distinction 
it confers. Who would not feel an emotion of ex¬ 
ultant pride when he thinks that he is related to 
the heroes of Alma, or that there flows in his veins 
a stream of life akin to that which was so heroically 
poured forth on the sanguinary field of Inkermann ? 


Every thing calls upon us to take part with En¬ 
gland in this conflict—in feeling at least, with all 
our hearts and souls; and with our hands, too, if 
the safety of the old mother-land should ever re¬ 
quire our departing from the position of national 
neutrality. And yet how different the fact, how 
greatly opposed to all this the unnatural spectacle 
we actually present, if we may judge from our 
newspapers as at all evidence of the genuine pub¬ 
lic sentiment. We certainly do not wish to differ 
with the press—much less to censure the press. We 
feel that it w ould be an unequal conflict. But it is 
impossible to shut the eyes to what we conceive to 
be an unnatural position of our newspapers, both 
secular and religions, on this the greatest issue in 
modern history. The fact can not be denied or dis¬ 
guised, that in this dread strife between Russia and 
England, the sympathies of the American press are 
mainly if not wholly with the former. The fact, 
we say, can not be disguised, although there is 
sometimes manifested a redeeming sense of shame 
that w ould seek to give it a less odious appearance. 
Every arrival from Europe reveals it, that many, 
if not the majority of our editors wish well to the 
cause of the Autocrat, and rejoice in the losses and 
perils of old England. 

It may be that this is all seeming. It may come 
from a prudential yet false calculation that such is, 
or would be likely to be, the popular sentiment, 
and that, therefore, it is for the interest of the press 
to appear, at least, to forestall it. If such a cal¬ 
culation exists, we believe it to be a very mistaken 
one. It relies too much on the supposition of that 
narrow hatred to England which is thought to have 
grown out of former collisions with the parent land, 
and which the small souls of either nation have 
done so much to cherish. We do not believe that 
tie re it such a public sentiment—or rather, we do 
not believe that there was such a public sentiment 
until the press took strj>s to create it. In the re- 
i iprocal action upon each other of writer and reader 
—of those who think only through the new spapers, 
and those who in catering for public sentiment arc 
oniy giving and getting buck, oftentimes, the fool¬ 
ish echo of their own voices—in the action and re¬ 
action, we say, of these classes upon each other, 
there may grow up some such unreal public opin¬ 
ion, in which both parties are mutually deceivers 
and deceived. This may have also come, at first, 
from caprice, from the desire of being thought bold 
and original in one’s views of public affairs, or from 
a conceit in taking the more paradoxical side of a 
question. But whatever may have been the cause, 
or the beginning of it, such a sentiment does now 
w idely exist as far as the press is concerned. 

The version almost always given to the latest 
news shows it unmistakably. Credit is given to 
the Russian rather than the English accounts, al¬ 
though the duplicity and false faith of the former 
power has been so undeniably proved. The losses 
of the allies are magnified, or every disposition 
manifested to set them at the largest sum. There 
is evident satisfaction in predictions of their ill 
success. Men sitting in their editorial closets, 
men who have never seen a field of battle, or 
learned even the alphabet of military science, do 
not hesitate to criticise the movements and siege 
operations of the allied arises. Lord Raglan and 
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General Canrobert are charged with incompetency 
on the faith of a public haranguer, who although 
engaged in exciting revolutions, never exhibited 
any evidence of personal courage, and who repays 
the hospitality and protection of the generous En¬ 
glish nation by every effort he can make, at this 
critical time, to embarrass the action of its author¬ 
ities. In short, the whole management and mo¬ 
rale of the English and French armies are freely 
censured, in a manner which shows how freely they 
would cast still more dishonorable imputations upon 
them if they only dared to do so in the face of facts 
that prove a personal heroism unmatched by any 
thing that ever existed in the grandest days of the 
ancient chivalry. 

Now it may be said that all this comes only from 
that love of truth and fairness for which the Amer¬ 
ican press is so remarkably distinguished. The 
British have certainly sustained severe losses, why 
should we not tell of it ? there is a prospect of their 
failure, why should we not set it before our readers ? 
True—there is no direct answer to this, whatever, 
in some cases, we might think of its sincerity. 
Truth by all means; but then there are two modes 
of telling the truth—in the stylo and tone of friends, 
or in that of enemies. The language of our news¬ 
papers in giving an account of English losses is 
not generally that of friends. There is a tone of 
satisfaction, if not of exultation about it which can 
not easily be hidden. The feeling has even gone 
farther than this. Amidst affected condolements 
for the victims of national or ministerial ambition, 
has there not been—or is the supposition altogether 
uncharitable—has there not been, in some quarters, 
an unmistakable manifestation of a wise and pru¬ 
dential complacency, to say the least, whenever 
there was an opportunity to tell of the ravages of 
cholera among these brave men, or to make predic¬ 
tions of their anticipated sufferings amidst the 
snows and storms of a Crimean winter. 

Thank God, we may believe that such exhibitions 
have been confined to few. Still it is nothing 
more than what, at other times, and under other 
circumstances has come out of that morbid appetite 
for news and excitement which finally may become 
the very love of evil per se, and which it is some¬ 
times the tendency of an unrestrained press to call 
forth. Taking it, however, in its best and mildest 
aspect, this attitude toward England docs exist. 
It is, on the part of many—we hope not of a ma¬ 
jority—a position not merely of neutrality, not 
merely of indifference. It is a feeling of positive 
dislike, of real and positive hostility. 

But there are reasons for it, it may be said. Let 
us examine them. The war is not a just war— 
there was no cause for it in any attack of Russia 
upon Turkey; and if there had been, England had 
no right to meddle with it. Now the refutation 
of this consists in the bare presentment of some of 
the plainest, best known facts. Russia had made 
demands upon the Turkish empire, by the granting 
of which it would have become utterly denational¬ 
ized. They were resisted, just as we would have 
resisted the demands of any European Power to 
take a religious and political supervision of all our 
Roman Catholic population, with the right of ap¬ 
peal to such foreign Power against what they might 
deem the oppression, or injustice, of our own gov¬ 
ernment. There were circumstances in the known 
toleration of the Turk, especially as experienced 
by our own American missionaries, and the known 
intolerance of Russia, that made such claim to the 


last degree odious—more odious, too, from its hy¬ 
pocrisy than from its political injustice. On the 
rejection of this insolent demand, the stronger 
Power immediately marched its armies into the 
territories of the weaker. Now, in such circum¬ 
stances, the latter had a right to expect the assist¬ 
ance of other nations, and they were bound to give 
it. The attack was a wrong to the whole European 
community. Aside from the dangerous prepon¬ 
derance of physical power which its success would 
have given to the invading party, its impunity 
would have been a moral mischief, a political mis¬ 
chief, of a still graver kind. It would have de¬ 
stroyed all security iu the Law of Nations, and aH 
the hopes of peace that can come from the enforce¬ 
ment of its observation. 

All honor to the peace societies, and to the good 
and Christian men who through them are endeav¬ 
oring to bring up our fallen world to the Gospel 
standard. Their error is not so much in their 
grand principle of pacification, as in their mode 
of applying it, or rather not applying it at all, to 
extreme cases. Most certainly, let all gentle means 
be first assayed. So say all sober men. Let no 
pacific step be omitted that can possibly be tried. 
Let there be notes, and protocols, and overtures, 
and patient diplomacy suffering long and trying 
all expedients. In other words, let negotiation 
be carried to its utmost length, as it was carried 
in this case. Every thing before a resort to force. 
But if these avail not, what then ? Surely there 
must be something else, or there is no peace. 
Peace is not submission to unjust demands. There 
is no peace between individuals, when one lies 
crushed and crouching at the feet of the other. 
That is not the beautiful thing we call peaco, al¬ 
though there be an absence of all active violence. 
And so is it with nations. Peace is harmony of 
relation; it is mutual respect of each other’s rights. 
Peace is concord, agreement, pact , compact. Such 
is the root-meaning of its Latin name, from whence 
comes our own word. Its Greek etymology*con- 
tains a no less beautiful and significant idea. Peace 
is a binding , a bond, a covenant, a mutual under¬ 
standing by which each party is intelligently 
bound, whether this be by express contract, or 
arise impliedly out of mutual relations. Hence 
they are keepers of the peace who cause such bonds 
to be observ ed. They are keepers of the peace 
who bid the strong stand back and hold their 
hands off the weak, and who, on refusal, can com¬ 
pel them, and do compel them, to obey such bid¬ 
ding. Even in conflicts among individuals, there 
may be occasions when a resort to other law would 
be too slow a remedy, and there is no other way 
but to knock the bully down. But in respect to 
nations, the whole question assumes a different and 
peculiar aspect, taking it out of the methods, though 
not out of the principle applicable to individual 
cases. War is not necessarily vindictive, as so many 
assume, or like the case of the individual right¬ 
ing himself. When properly viewed, justifiable 
war is a judicial act, though pronounced by one 
nation because of the want of some higher earthly 
tribunal. But as no nation ought to go to war 
unless indubitably in the right, and then only after 
the exhaustion of patient negotiation, so ought it 
to seek, and to have, the co-operation of other 
powers; and thus the objects of the peace associa¬ 
tions are realized by their theoretical idea being 
carried out in actual practice. It is a “ congress 
of nations,” but one with authority. It is a “ coo- 
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gress of nations” who haring exhausted negotia¬ 
tion, or, in other words, legislative and judicial 
action, are now sitting in executive session for the 
purpose of carrying out the decree. Such execu¬ 
tion of public law is the true moral suasion; for it 
is teaching the lawless a lesson in political ethics 
which they will learn in no other way. Thus En¬ 
gland, France, and Austria are now a congress of 
nations for the purpose of bringing to order the 
barbarian disturber of the public peace. To let 
him have his way, would not be peace. It would 
be the farthest possible from the true idea of peace. 
It would be a vile wrong; it would be gross in¬ 
justice ; it would be a grating discord, a harsh and 
painful jar upon the world's moral sense; it would 
he war, and worse than war, in its direst forms. 

We might rest the whole argument on this ques¬ 
tion of political ethics. But there are utilitarian 
or prudential aspects that are not to be overlooked. 
Successful impunity would have given a great pre¬ 
ponderance of strength to that one nation from 
whom, above all others, Europe has most to fear. 
Russia at Constantinople, with the unchecked com¬ 
mand of the Black and Caspian seas, with a supe¬ 
riority in the Eastern Mediterranean, with all that 
once formed the Turkish empire in Europe and 
Asia, together with Egypt at her feet—pushing on 
her conquests undisturbed toward India and China 
—crowding Sweden and Denmark into the nar¬ 
rowest quarters, and finally by her fortresses be¬ 
coming the undisputed mistress of the Baltic, with 
Prussia for her crouching slave, and the other Ger¬ 
man states her overawed tributaries—all these 
events long threatening, and now about to have 
their successful commencement in the submission 
of the Sultan—all this, we say, made more and 
more imperative the reasons for suppressing what, 
aside from these momentous prudential krat^ 
ought to be suppressed as a violation of politi al 
ethics, and, in this senses a common wrong to all 
the nations of the earth. Such is the wrong which 
comes from every act of national aggression that 
is suffered to be perpetrated with impunity. 

On the broad ground, then, of the law of nations 
—on every consideration of the world’s moral and 
physical welfare—Turkey was right in resisting 
the unjust demands of Russia, and England was 
right in helping her. But there was another item 
to be taken into account. England had treaties 
with this wronged and invaded nation. She was 
bound by solemn compact to guarantee the integ¬ 
rity of her national Independence; and when the 
demand for its fulfillment came, there was but one 
answer to be made to the requisition. It was the 
simplest of all questions of right, the obligation of 
contract, yet concurring with all these other rea¬ 
sons, ethical as well as prudential, in producing a 
case of as perfoct political righteousness as was 
ever recorded in the annals of history. 

With the Czar there was no such necessity. He 
had only to let Turkey alone, to keep his armies 
oat of her provinces, and to mind his own proper 
business in creating as good a civilization as he 
could in the vast barbarian region that Providence 
had placed under his care. Had he done so, the 
peace of Europe would have been preserved. The 
reluctance on the other side to engage in the war 
is well known. It was made the reproach of the 
British ministry by the very writers whose hostil¬ 
ity has only become the more embittered by the 
evidences of their present activity. 

England, then , toot in the right. This ought to 


have been enough for every editor and every states¬ 
man of principle. England waa in the right, and 
on this account alone, all our enthusiasm should 
have gone with her in the conflict. England 
was in the right, and this should have been kept 
solely and steadily in view by us, without looking 
back to past unhappy differences, or sideways to 
any contemptible cod-fish disputes, or Grey town 
bickerings. England was in the right in a war with 
the great monster despotism of the earth, and we 
should have been so absorbed in this single ques¬ 
tion of right, as to allow no differences of opinion 
on the mere form of constitutional government— 
seeing that each nation eqjoyed the glorious sub¬ 
stance—to prevent our going heart and soul with 
her in the terrific struggle. All our trifling differ¬ 
ences with the mother-land may easily be settled 
hereafter, as they have been before. In the hour 
of magnanimity which succeeds the hour of tri¬ 
umph, she may calmly take a lesson from us in re¬ 
spect to reform in her own institutions, as well as 
to the measure of effort she should put forth for the 
common cause of constitutional freedom in Europe. 
But whatever may be our differences on any of 
these questions, we say again, England was m the 
right , and for all right seeking minds this was 
enough. It should have commanded our deepest 
national and individual sympathies in her right* 
eous cause. 

But England is hostile to us. We read in our 
infallible oracles of ominous designs entertained by 
her against this country. This feeling is mainly 
cherished by some of the foreign correspondents of 
our newspapers. Among these gentlemen there 
are those w hom we may truly and unaffectedly ad¬ 
mire as models of truthfulness. Confining them¬ 
selves to patent and accessible facts, the informa¬ 
tion they convey is of the most reliable, as well as 
of the most useful kind. Others of these “ Men of 
Letters’* seem to be possessed of the mythical ring 
of Gyges, by moans of which they enter invisibly 
into all the cabinets of Europe, and penetrate their 
most hidden counsels. They tell us that England 
is not only continually engaged in thwarting our 
diplomacy respecting Cuba and Mosquito kings, 
but is actually intending, at some convenient op¬ 
portunity, to bombard our towns. To be sure—for 
all this there is not a particle of proof. The evi¬ 
dence derived from the manifest interest of Eng¬ 
land to be on good terms with us, as well as from 
the earnest professions of her leading men, is all 
the other way. And yet, in the face of interest, 
and the highest probability, there is yet cherished 
this morbid feeling of distrust toward a people with 
whom there is evety motive, physical, moral, and 
political, to be on terms of closest friendship and 
alliance. 

But again, England is selfish in this war. There 
is no argument that meets us so frequently in the 
newspapers, or is so often echoed back by the class 
of readers whose “ thinking for themselves” is ever 
the parrot>like repetition of the very language and 
ideas of the morning sheet. England is selfish in 
all this, say this original and independent class of 
reasoners. The argument is false, but its false¬ 
hood is exceeded by its superlative folly. It is a 
very foolish argument, however common it may 
be, because in its simplicity it so utterly ignores our 
own national history. Heroic we doubtless have 
been, brave we have been, righteous have been our 
wars, but where is it that they have not been sel¬ 
fish ? Do we not lay ourselves open here to a re- 
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tort from others, especially from those who do not 
know our own worth as well as we know it our¬ 
selves ? We are, undoubtedly, the greatest people 
in the world. The assertion is warranted by our 
immense territory, our rapidly increasing popula¬ 
tion, our free government, our growing power, and 
the universally known enterprise of our citizens. 
We are the most intelligent people, the most en¬ 
lightened, the best educated, the most just, the 
most liberal, the most disinterestedly generous to¬ 
ward all other nations, especially toward feeble 
sister republics on our own continent. We are the 
freest people on earth, the most independent in our 
thinking, the most tolerant of all other men's think¬ 
ing ; we give the widest license to the utterance of all 
sentiments, on all subjects. The aim of our nation¬ 
ality is the largest freedom of all men of the whole 
human race. Our Puritan fathers came over here 
for the very purpose of establishing the democratic 
principle—the religious and Puritan sternness, to¬ 
gether with their theological dogmatism, were only 
subordinate and collateral traits of character. Our 
Cavalier forefathers brought with them in embryo 
the Jeffersonian doctrines, and the resolutions of 
ninety-eight. From the days of Raleigh and Vane 
have these seeds been germinating, and wo now 
stand forth the representatives and the champions of 
the widest liberty to all men in all the w orld. Our 
whole history, too, has been the practical earning 
out of this national justice and generosity. “ See¬ 
ing, then, that these things are not to be spoken 
against,” as was well observed by the wise town 
clerk of Ephesus in his speech to the patriotic 
shrine-builders of that city—“ seeing these things 
are not to be spoken against,” nor written against, 
we, of course, make them the ground of our politi¬ 
cal oratory, of our popular lecturing, and our pa¬ 
triotic editorials. 

But others do not see so much disinterestedness 
in our past history. They discover, or pretend to 
discover, not a little human nature in our public 
men, or public servants as they style themselves. 
They may doubt, or pretend to doubt, whether the 
editors of New York are more honest and more 
intelligent than those of Liverpool or London. 
In their national blindness and stubbornness they 
may raise the questions, whether public opinion 
on all subjects does not find as free vent in England 
as in America—whether the moral sense of the 
substantial population of Great Britain is not as 
healthy, as keenly sensitive to right, and as influ¬ 
ential with national authorities, as any similar love 
of right is known to be among ourselves—and 
finally, whether public men in the British Parlia¬ 
ment, and the British Cabinet, may not be as pure, 
as disinterested, as free from party feeling, or 
factious, or sectional motive, as the public men at 
Washington or Albany. Thus he might doubt, 
however plain the matter may be to ourselves. 
He might raise a question whether our wars have 
been always and wholly disinterested. He might 
be very unreasonable in this, or in the spirit and 
temper with w hich he made the charge; but in all 
seriousness, and with the highest reason might he 
maintain, that if a national conflict were wholly 
disinterested, it could hardly, in the present state 
of the world, be either intrinsically righteous or 
outwardly justifiable. 

What do we mean by selfishness as applied to a 
nation? As used of an individual the term is 
plain enough; but when predicated of national 
action the idea becomes more complicated. The 


analogy of the State to the single man does doubt¬ 
less hold true to a certain extent, and is to bo 
maintained for many purposes; but in this com¬ 
parison of the nation to the individual, it should 
be the individual of the largest relations, and 
whose single sphere takes in the widest circle of 
subordinate interests. The nation acts as one 
man, and yet it may be said, that in this one 
existence we call the State, there is a plurality of 
powers and responsibilities, from which it follows 
that the duties which the State ow'es to itself are 
much wider than those the individual owes to him¬ 
self. Of course, then, there can not be the same 
rule or measure of selfishness. This division of 
powers and responsibilities in a State is the greater, 
and the more numerous, in proportion to the free¬ 
dom inherent in its constitution—in other words, 
the sovereignty of pure law which is to the State 
what reason is to the individual. A despotism 
may act from a single will, and may thus some¬ 
times seem to act heroically, or chivalrously, while 
this irresponsible will is cruelly disregardful of 
the national interests as well as the interests of the 
world. Thus Nicholas affects to be fighting for 
religion, and has made his stupid subjects believe 
it, while to some minds England may exhibit the 
aspect of prudential calculation. So a wild demo¬ 
cracy may act from popular impulse. It, too, may 
have the appearance of disinterestedness, while in 
rejecting all calculation it may be only a throw ing 
off of all responsibility; it does not estimate expe¬ 
diencies, but it may only be because the blind feel¬ 
ing is too intensely selfish to be capable of reason¬ 
ing. In a constitutional State, the public acts 
being neither those of a single will, nor of a single 
unchecked popular impulse, must more or less take 
this appearance of prudential estimate. The State 
is one corporate existence to all without, but with¬ 
in, in proportion to its freedom, are wide diversities 
of relations and responsibilities. There is, in such 
cases a present administration acting not for them¬ 
selves but for the people, and there is a present 
age acting for posterity. Thus viewed, the duties 
and interests of a nation demand a rule of judging, 
and an estimate of selfishness, quite different from 
that of the individual. The interests of a nation 
may be the interests of a large part, and that the 
highest part, of the human race. The}’ may in¬ 
volve the interests of civilization, of Christianity, 
of Europe, of the wprld. 

In this way what the political sophist declaims 
against as selfishness, may be the truest righteous¬ 
ness. Granting, then, that along with other rea¬ 
sons, it may have been in the minds of the British 
statesmen that the time had come to act in defense 
of their Eastern empire, what rational right has 
any one, on that account, to stigmatize the war as 
selfish? Was it the selfishness of Russell, or 
Aberdeen, or Palmerston? What were they to 
gain by it individually? They knew too well, 
from the past history of English administrations, 
how much personal and official peril they would 
incur by the possible reverses of such a war, and 
hence, perhaps, one reason of their extreme reluc¬ 
tance. No—it was the command of the English 
people, the noble, generous, English people, that 
right-loving race to whom we are proud of being 
akin, that urged them on. It was the voice of this 
free and intelligent people, declaring that the time 
had come for the observance of treaties, for the 
righting of the broken law of nations, and last, yet 
not less just, nor, therefore, less honorable—for 
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making a careful calculation as to how much the 
preservation of old England, or of her political rank 
in Europe and in the East was worth for posterity 
and the world. 

But the British statesmen were not sincere. Why 
not ? What had they to gain by duplicity ? Nicho¬ 
las might play that game; for he had no one to 
detect him, or who would charge him with it in 
his own dominions. But a British ministry have 
upon them the eyes of a jealous parliament, of a 
still more jealous press, and of a nation pre-emi¬ 
nent for intelligence. Do such considerations secure 
honest men among our own public servants ? Do 
they make our cabinets honest, our congressmen 
honest, our editors honest? So we say. Why, 
then, should not the same causes have the same 
effect on Russell, Aberdeen, Gladstone, and the 
editor of the London Times ? 

The Russian correspondence has been brought 
up as an evidence to the contrary. We regret that 
our space does not permit us to go into the close 
consideration of this, or do more than express the 
earnest conviction, derived from the most careful 
study, that seldom have there been state papers 
more honorable to their authors, than those against 
which some have uttered so much reproach. We 
can only give our conclusions here, without our 
reasons.' These letters were certainly courteous, 
nay, even courtier-like, it may be said; they did 
not call Nicholas a robber and a barbarian; it 
would not have been wise to have used any such 
language of indignant rebuke as Kossuth and Cob- 
den would have had them do; they evidently 
wrote like men who were not talking to Buncombe, 
as our phrase is; and yet they were firm, clear, 
explicit, unhesitating in their opposition to a scheme 
which they regarded as a public wrong, as well as 
a national injury. The correspondence speaks for 
itself to every careful reader; but the great diffi¬ 
culty is, the reading of such papers, as they ought 
to be read, costs time, and patience, and study. All 
this is irksome, and, therefore, there are few who 
will take the pains necessary to a right judgment. 
To read the slashing newspaper paragraph, and 
then to fancy it our own thinking, because such 
baa bcooifte a daily and habitual process—this is 
easy—this is perfectly plain and simple, too, and 
ili n tore, to many minds, it must be the surest, 
because the easiest, road to truth. 

But why <li<l they not engage in the war sooner? 
We might content ourselves on this point, with 
showing the inconsistency, to give it no worse 
name, of those who censure its reluctant com- 
meneeni' nt, w&flt it- vigorous prosecution, since 
tlM invasion of tin < rimea, only brings out more 
distinctly their feeling against England. But the 
whole subject is t rious a one for such small 
gam**. It suggests ideas respecting the nature and 
issue of the present war in Europe of the most mo¬ 
mentous kind, and which would fully answer the 
gNftton often so flippantly put. Why were they 
so reluctant to engage in this renewed strife of the 
nations ? Why did they previously exhaust every 
means and hope of negotiation, even at the risk 
of their personal popularity ? It was because they 
were far-seeing statesmen, and withal, benevolent 
and Quintal men. It was, too, because with all 
their saga<itv, they could not tell how near it might 
bo to the close of the 1 9th century before this war 
should terminate. The bloody commencement is 
an index of what it may be, but it needed not this 
to make an honest administration pause reluctate, 


try all things, yield all things but right and na¬ 
tional faith, and national existence, rather than 
rashly engage in a conflict involving such tremen¬ 
dous issues. 

There are also other view's of this war that have 
for us an especial interest. The tolerance of the 
Turk to the American missionaries had much to 
do with arousing the zeal of Nicholas for his charge, 
the Greek Church. His claim of tolerance for his 
“ co-religionists,” as some style them, was simply 
a claim th&t they should be tolerated in their in¬ 
tolerance to all seceders from their communion. 
The facts, besides being known through our mis¬ 
sionary journals, were clearly brought out in an 
able speech of Lord Shaftsbury in the British par¬ 
liament ; but we can not dwell upon them. The 
present state of Europe, both in its conservative 
and revolutionary aspects as connected with the 
present war, might furnish a rich subject of edito¬ 
rial discussion. The interest of such a topic va¬ 
ries, of course, with the current of events; but 
there can hardly be any change in European pol¬ 
itics which could diminish its importance. 


(Mr's (fast; 

E arc glad to publish the following letter, 
because it treats of little annoyances from 
which most of our readers must have suffered, and 
which nobody ever finds time to mention. Yet 
the truth is that the comfort of life depends upon 
little things, and not upon the great events. A 
man who was to be hung in the morning would 
not wish to lie in damp sheets, nor would a mer¬ 
chant who knew that he was to fail next week be 
any more reconciled, for that reason, to underdone 
turkey. There is an insolent swagger of mock- 
heroism which is very fond of saying, when a man 
complains that he has the toothache, “ Well, what’s 
that ? suppose you had broken your leg!” It is 
not easy to discover the wit or wisdom of such a 
reply, which generally springs from a coarse na¬ 
ture and a want of sympathy. It goes upon the 
assumption that discomfort and deprivation are 
the normal state of man. For our own part, we 
have no idea of liking, nor of professing to like, 
slack-baked bread, because the cake might have 
been burnt to a cinder. 

There i9 a remedy which our scornful friend has 
not thought of. 

Discharge the cook. 

There is no more obvious nor common mistake 
than the supposition that because a hero can en¬ 
dure every thing, therefore it is a want of heroism 
not to put up with every thing. 

44 Pooh ! pooh!” says old Hunx; “ suppose your 
feet are wet! Are you such a baby as to take cold ? 
Can’t you stand a little damp ? Here, put Miss 
Nancy to bed!” 

If it were worth while to answer such a man, it 
might be suggested that wet feet were not pleas¬ 
ant—that the Lord made man to go on the earth, 
and not in the water. 

44 Pooh! pooh!” old Hunx would say to a fish; 
“ what arc you flapping about ? Can’t you stand 
a little air and good hard ground ? Don’t make 
such a row; only be quiet, and you’ll be gutted 
and fixed all in good time.” 

Hunx passes for a hero. He ruins his health 
by thanking God that he can eat whatever is set 
before him; he has no dainty stomach—not he; 
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and so he bolts slack bread, and tough meat, and 
all the garbage of public tables. He can get on 
without washing every morning—he hopes he 
doesn’t require to be scrubbed like a tavern floor. 
He talks loud, and swaggers and blusters, and ha- 
ha’s in a melancholy manner, as if noise were wit, 
and bluster fun, and a general row extreme so¬ 
ciability. 44 I’m too good for nothing, and nothing’s 
too good for me,” says Hunx, with silly vanity. 

But let any favorite plan fail, let him lose a few 
hundred dollars, let him be cornered by any real 
misfortune, and lo! Hunx collapses. He who 
was so great in little things is very small in great 
things. Ten to one, we say, that the man who 
values his health so much that he will not eat the 
stud called dinner at the tavern, will consider that 
health worth fighting for more valiantly when the 
coach is stopped by robbers, much more valiantly 
indeed than he who so little respected the decen¬ 
cies of existence that he actually drank that whit¬ 
ish-green liquid called coffee in the tavern vernac¬ 
ular. Who would fight for a body made up of 
such materials! 

The eloquent appeals and protests of our corre¬ 
spondent have really affected our own equanimity. 
But we have traveled in other years, and know that 
no man can really enjoy the prospect of a lovely 
landscape with a grain of dust in his eye; so are 
we convinced that the profoundest pleasure of trav¬ 
el is know n only to those who would not walk in 
shoes that pinched, nor smoke cigars when they 
were made sick by them, nor eat things that were 
sure to occasion headache and dyspepsia. We 
cordially advise our young friends to save their 
heroism for real crises. In any world where Hunx 
is a hero, heroism is unknown. 

Now we will introduce the letter, begging our 
sweet readers not to hold us responsible for the in¬ 
dignation and denunciation of our correspondent: 

44 Dear Easy Chair —Business has driven me 
to the West during the winter months, and I have 
been laughing bitterly at old Bishop Berkeley the 
whole way. While 4 the course of empire’ is tak¬ 
ing its way westward, I prefer to remain in the 
East When it has arrived, and is settled, then I 
shall be glad to see if it is any better than the old 
state of things. If I could only have been boxed 
up in Boston, and safely delivered on the banks of 
the Mississippi, I should have been contented; and 
I don’t doubt every body else would have been 
satisfied. There is nothing to see on the way. In 
the winter the landscape is extinguished under 
dingy snow and dull gray fogs. The trees stand 
dripping wretchedly, and you approach every town 
through the shabbiest possible suburbs—tumble- 
down shanties and shops, with a relieving view of 
back-yards and windows. 

44 Then along the 4 New York Central’ you have 
the stately stations at every city. I like to hear 
the democratic American, with his legs over as 
many seats as he can subject to them, with his wide- 
waving hands and loud-wagging tongue, declaim 
through his nose at the despotic governments which 
pretend to be paternal, and in the pauses of his 
spitting and snatches of negro songs, reviling a 
state of society of which he has never had any ex¬ 
perience. Presently he puts his feet down to step 
out into a damp and dark wooden shed, full of 
every kind of inconvenience, swarming with an 
eager crowd, and no one to tell them where to go; 
the few officials who are seen either not knowing, 


or not choosing to do, the very things for which 
they are made officials; every body and every thing 
in a wild uproar and confusion—children crying, 
women rushing and bumping about with bundles 
and babies, men munching apples and swearing— 
a momentary Babel, perfectly free and independ¬ 
ent, with the largest liberty of going wrong and 
doing wrong to every individual. 

44 This is our railroad station. In the terrible 
despotic countries the details of travel are managed 
so that you are not in danger of losing your lug¬ 
gage, temper, time, and money whenever the train 
stops. An official is a personage who holds office 
for a particular purpose, and he fulfills it. If you 
are going wrong, he tells you so; and if you ask 
him whether you are going right, he does not slam 
the door in your face, or give you an answer as if 
he were making yon a present of a thousand dol¬ 
lars. Doors through which you are not to pass are 
locked. Doors through which you are not to pass 
till a certain time, are locked until that time. If 
von think fit to rage, and assert the inalienable 
rights of man by breaking your shins against the 
door, you may enjoy that period satisfactorily. 
But if you break the door also, then the inalienable 
rights of other men (of which a pseudo-democracy 
is so carefully negligent) are involved, and you 
are put behind doors more securely locked. Of 
course it is all very tyrannical, but still it is for 
the greatest good of the greatest number, which, 
you will remember, is the motto of your favor¬ 
ite journal, 4 The Bungtown Banner and Foe to 
Tyrants.* 

44 The truth is, that there is no more comparison 
in the comfort of traveling between the realms of 
one of the tyrants to which the Bungtown Banner 
opposes such an unbending front and the free and 
equal dominions of 4 the States,’ than there is be¬ 
tween the spacious, stately, convenient, and beau¬ 
tiful station-houses in those realms, and the dingy, 
dismal, wooden shanties which serve to distil rain 
and gloom upon the enlightened American when he 
reaches what is called a d£pot at home. Where 
the railway is managed by government, it is man¬ 
aged well for the comfort and pleasure of the pas¬ 
senger. You never find yourself going to Rouen 
when you meant to go to Lyons. Your neighbor 
is not permitted to hang his filthy boots over the 
back of the seat under your nose—nor to peel apples 
and throw the parings at the stove—nor to roar 
songs which you do not wish your wife and daugh¬ 
ter to hear—nor to spit and spew nntil you go by 
water rather than by land. In fact, just as restless 
boys are made to behave themselves in school, for 
the sake of the general comfort—which is the purest 
democratic principle—so men are made to behave 
themselves in cars and diligences. 

44 Suppose you are an American citizen, and be¬ 
long to the biggest and most braggadocio country 
in the world, docs that give you any right to assail 
my boots with your saliva, my ears with your 
howling and oaths, and my sense of decency with 
general disgust? Because you are an American 
citizen must you cease to be a gentleman ? Be¬ 
cause you are an American citizen must you fling 
apple parings against a hot iron stove, and fill a 
small close car with horrid odors ? Because you 
are an American citizen must you laugh, and whis¬ 
tle, and sing as if you were in a desert ? Can’t 
American citizens sit up straight, and talk without 
slang or swearing ? Can’t an American citizen eat 
the peel of his apple, or, if he doesn’t like it, throw 
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it out of the window ? Must an American citizen, 
when he has bought a pie that he doesn’t find to his 
taste, throw it under the stove or on the floor, and 
make very loud and very poor jokes at the expense 
of the boy who sold it? Above all, can not an 
American citizen refrain from eating rank cheese in 
hot cars, dropping the crumbs, to be smashed and 
slipped over, until, with cheese, and apple-parings, 
and pea-nuts, and bad pies wasting under the stove, 
and a copious libation of tobacco juice, such a fetid 
steam possesses the car, that he is a brave man 
who reaches the next inviting station without an 
oath or a headache ? 

“ Why also must American mothers at the West 
instantly betake themselves to cars upon the birth 
of a baby? Half of the winter I have been shut 
up in a nursery on wheels. My dear Easy Chair, 
you know that I have no objection to babies in the 
abstract, but I have to babies in the cars. And 
why, when they kick, and plunge, and scream be¬ 
cause they are cross and uncomfortable—which 
they have a perfect right to be, and which I cer¬ 
tainly would be if I were a baby*—why must the 
simple mamma put her hand to the darling’s head 
and say, apologetically, and loud enough to be 
heard by the whole car, 

“ ‘ Ah! has Dorcas-Maria a bad headache this 
morning ?’ 

“ My dear madam, babies never have bad head¬ 
aches in the morning; but they are often and nat¬ 
urally very cross in cars. I wish I had the liber¬ 
ty of crying and kicking when I feel cross in the 
cars. 

“Then there are railroad dinners!—Oh! my 
dear Easy Chair, I used to think nothing could 
surpass the horror of 4 a feed’ upon the Erie Rail¬ 
road—but I have found deeper depths. 

44 The cars stop. A sharp voice roars, ‘Ten 
minutes to dinner.’ A stampede of passengers en¬ 
sues. They rush at two long tables, covered with 
plates of mashed potato, and small bits of hard 
ham, and impossible-looking beef, Every body 
immediately plunges into every thing. The hog 
in man is instantly manifested. Men take their 
knives from their mouths to put them into butter 
and salt. Nobody helps his neighbor—but a wild 
Irishman asks if you will have mutton, turkey, or 
pork. You select, and it is brought. Shut your 
•yes, and proceed. 

“‘Sarce, Sir!’ says a filthy wench, dumping 
down a small plate full of a liquefied black mess— 
which directly ends your dinner. 

Beefsteak, Sir?* hisses the wild waiter; for 
beefsteak has become one of our peculiar institu¬ 
tions, and only with great dexterity and chronic 
disgust can it be avoided. 

44 The moment the crowd invested the tables, an 
unpleasant-looking woman, with a huge pail of 
some stagnant-looking liquor, began rushing along 
the line of diners and pouring from the pail into 
the cup of every guest. 11 was coffee, ready milked 
and sugared. Coffee! good heavens! and Father 
Mathew wants to persuade the world that such 
stuff is better for the coats of the human stomach 
than the juice of the grape! I venture to bet any 
sum that the amount of misery to the human fam¬ 
ily would be greatly lessened, if every railroad 
passenger in the State of Ohio drank at dinner a 
cupful of Longworth’s Catawba instead of this 
nauseous preparation called coffee. They drink 


• Evidently— Note by the Easy Chair. 


more dyspepsia and suffering for the unborn gene¬ 
rations in that mixture than they would easily be¬ 
lieve. 

“ But just as I am ready to begin eating, I see 
that every body is done, and is paying a York shil¬ 
ling at the door to the proprietor. 

44 4 lime’s up—all aboard !* shouts the conductor. 
Another stampede, and the train is under way. 

44 Now, my friend, is life really so short that the 
American citizen can not allow time euough to eat 
his dinner? or is that country so desperately well 
worth living in where you go too fast to live at 
all ? Why not take half an hour longer for dinner 
every day, and arrive half an hour later at the end 
of your journey ? You are the greatest of fools to 
be railing at other countries, where travel is made 
delightful, not only by the myriad otjects of his¬ 
torical and poetic interest, but by the amenities of 
its arrangements—where you are not compelled to 
swallow half-masticated morsels of meat that should 
never be eaten at all, nor choke with draughts of 
a stuff that nobody but an American citizen would 
ever think of drinking, because the train may slip 
off and leave you. There is time, there is order. 
You shall eat your dinner comfortably, and then 
you shall mount betimes and travel safely. Yon 
will find every convenience, and the little stations 
along the road (as in Baden) shall each be a pio- 
ture as you pass. 

“ When I travel in my own country, dear Easy 
Chair, I had rather be any thing else than an 
American citizen. I am perfectly loyal to the 
principles of my Government—but I can not find 
the connection between filth of every kind, disgust, 
distaste, discomfort, and Democracy. If they are 
indissolubly connected, why, then, as I can indi¬ 
vidually think in my heart what I please, I prefer 
the chances of a despotism! 

44 There is, in truth, no tyranny like that of an 
ignorant Democracy. The American citizen may 
swell as much as he pleases, but he is far from be¬ 
ing the most agreeable human figure that a trav¬ 
eler encounters. What do I care that you bully 
me with your doctrine of the rights of man, if you 
won’t leave me my right to be pleased or dis¬ 
pleased with what I choose ? Here you arc, some¬ 
where, angry with this letter of mine to my old 
friend Easy Chair, because it says that the Ameri¬ 
can citizen upon his travels is a very tobacco-spit¬ 
ting, noisy, dirty individual. You denounce 4 the 
Haps burg* for imprisoning Silvio Pellico, who 
aimed to destroy the Hapsburg’s power, and, by 
implication, his life; and you would jeer me for 
being aristocratic and 4 stuck up,’ because I prefer 
fresh air and dean food to the atmosphere of a car 
and the 4 spread* of a railroad dinner. Let a well- 
dressed man venture among a group of free and 
independent American citizens in shabby dothes— 
will he hear suggestions, innuendoes, remarks, or 
not ? Will there be an air of, 4 Blast me! suppose 
your coat is cleaner than mine, do you want to 
fight?* or not? 

“ Democracy is very apt to confound rights with 
requirements. A man may have a right to what 
he can honestly get; but you have no right to my 
gettings. In general, if the individual is not to 
be better cared for in all the details of life by a 
democracy, what’s the use of it? Governments 
are for the welfare of the governed. But if my 
welfare is better subserved by a form which does 
not allow some of my theories than by one which 
does, I shall let the theories go, and take the Corn- 
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fort. Lamartine said no wiser thing during his 
short and splendid dictatorship, than asking if the 
French people meant to wreck the Revolution upon 
a theory ? If the practical operation of Democracy 
is to be perpetual jealousy of the better foot and 
whiter hand, let us either hush our fine eloquence 
about ( man,* or confess that the philosophy of De¬ 
mocracy is Procrustean, and ineffably mean—aim¬ 
ing to make and keep every man of the dimensions 
of every other. 

“ As for traveling, dear Easy Chair, I know that 
that is dependent upon many things. For instance, 
I do not suppose that we can have comfort, or com¬ 
parative decency, in traveling upon routes along 
which pours the great current of emigration. The 
Western cars must be excessively disagreeable 
places for a long time to come. But I have no in¬ 
tention of calling them agreeable because they are 
American; and I sincerely compassionate all whose 
necessities call them West, at a season when the 
fields and woods are gray, and when the windows 
of the cars must be kept closed. 

“ I am too good a Democrat to allow that dirt is 
democratic. On the contrary, I insist, that, if we 
are on the right track, we must come to greater 
results in life, and in all details, than have ever 
been achieved. Is art to be dependent upon ab¬ 
solutism ? Can there be no pictures where there 
are no popes nor kings, no statues without grand 
dukes and emperors? Can we have no temples, 
no gardens, no public works of general utility and 
beauty, because we take care of ourselves? We 
may mistake many times, and not easily find the 
way; but he is no lover of men, any more than he 
Is a sound politician, who does not see that the 
hope and charm of a Republic lies in the universal 
welfare, and in the perfection of details. It is 
foolish to rail at monarchies until we can do better, 
as well as think better. If a Republic can not give 
me clean cars, and sweet air, and a monarchy con, 
so far the monarchy is better. 

“ You remember how we all railed at Dickens’s 
‘Notes,* and how we have never forgiven him. 
He is angry now, as well as we, and in the preface 
to the popular edition of his works he takes occa¬ 
sion to say that he still holds to the truthfulness 
of his representations. 

“ And so do I. I insist that there has never 
been so good a description of an American table 
iTkotC) and the proceedings thereat, as in the 
‘ Notes* and in * Martin Chuzzlewit.' We are the 
loudest braggers and the thinnest skinned of any 
people in the world. If we don’t wish the world to 
laugh at us, let us refrain from ridiculous situations. 
It was idle to say in a rage to Dickens, that there 
were things just as absurd at home. He knew it 
better than we did; and it was mainly through 
his infinitely amusing accounts of it that we knew 
it at all. And as for the cry of base ingratitude, 
I really hope that the many hospitable gentlemen 
who entertained Mr. Dickens did not wish him to 
put his dinner into his eyes instead of his mouth; 
and it is never to be forgotten, in this memorable 
Dickens difference, that he commented upon mat¬ 
ters and habits which every traveler can observe— 
which lie patent to the blindest eyes. 

“ In any case, an observing American could 
write a hundred-fold harder book upon our foibles 
and unnecessary habits than any foreigner has 
ever done; and for my part, as I know enough to 
try to keep clean, and to behave like a man and 
not like a pig, I don’t wish any of the weak breth¬ 


ren to plead that it is a new country, in extenua¬ 
tion of our little enormities. For the very reason 
that it is a new country, do let it be a decent coun¬ 
try. Begin right, or we shall end wrong. 

“Think of traveling a hundred miles straight 
away from any of our large cities into the country, 
and a little off the line of railways. What a bed 
you will have! What stuff to eat, what stuff to 
drink! What a little vicious iron stove to heat your 
room red-hot, and leave it in an hour stone-cold! 
What a pleasant place the baraoom is! What 
prompt attendance you get! How you are tempt¬ 
ed to remain and bring your family in the summer! 
What a pleasing sense of attention to your wants, 
on the part of the host and hostess! How deeply 
you feel that here is a man whose business and 
pride is to keep a public house, and who does it, as 
every man does what is for his interest and pleas¬ 
ure! 

“ Now these things are true of all king-ridden 
countries, and if you are obliged to travel, they are 
much more important than a good many more im¬ 
portant things. 

“ If you find them slight things, it is because you 
have never traveled. I grant that it is better to 
have a poor dinner than to have your leg smashed 
in a railroad collision. But if that is the Ameri¬ 
can alternative, I shall sail for the calmer latitudes, 
where we move more slowly, and live longer and 
more pleasantly. 

“ I write this, my dear Easy Chair, from what is 
called, I believe, the Queen City of the West. 
When I hear that, I find myself repeating ‘ Cophe- 
tua loved a beggar maid,’ and you will remember 
he ultimately made her his queen. The Queen 
City—and I have been in pensive Florence, sitting 
upon the yellow Arno, with history for its memory; 
I have seen elegant Dresden, leaning upon the 
graceful hills of the Elbe, and holding the Sistine 
Madonna to its heart; and Naples rising as Venus 
rose from that summer sea, and polished Paris, 
and grand and gloomy London, and gay Vienna 
—and this is the Queen City! 

“ Frankly, dear Easy Chair, we have many things 
to be proud of, but our cities are not among the 
number. 

“‘Twenty years ago. Sir,* says an animated 
subject of the Queen City, * there was scarcely the 
sign of a town here.’ 

“ So I should think. There is no doubt of it. 
And twenty times twenty years will pass before a 
man shall have any kind of emotion as he ap¬ 
proaches the city, for any reason that the city it¬ 
self can furnish. 

“ The American citizen is the sublimest or the 
silliest object going. But he is only sublime when 
his behavior accords in some degree with his op¬ 
portunities. He is more intelligent than the peo¬ 
ple of most other countries. But they are all bet¬ 
ter bred than he. 

“ I like to hear the American citizen arriving in 
a public hotel after midnight. Ding-dong, ting¬ 
ling, go all the bells, and his tongue wags in loud 
talk. He stamps along the corridor to his room. 
Bang goes the democratic door. It opens again, 
and slam go the free and independent boots of the 
American citizen, thundering through the corridor, 
and bang goes the door again. Of course he has a 
perfect right. It is his hired room. He pays two 
dollars or two and a half dollars a day for it, and 
being his home for the time, where can a man slam 
| his door and whang his boots down, if not in hit 
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own house ? It is part of the inalienable rights of 
man to make a noise in a hotel. Of course; and 
other men have no inalienable rights. Because yon 
have arrived late, and I am to leave early, I have 
no inalienable right to my quiet sleep. The truth 
is, that a man who thunders along a hall, and 
slams boots and door after midnight, is an unman¬ 
nerly, indecent fellow, who never should be admit¬ 
ted into decent hotels at all. And if it is not demo¬ 
cratic to lay your boots out softly, and to steal si¬ 
lently by the doors of sleeping men, then let it be 
aristocratic, or despotic, or whatever you please, 
but let us have that, and omit the rights of man 
until morning. Good manners, thoughtfulness, 
and consideration of others, are manly and Chris¬ 
tian, whatever they are not; and the brawling 
noise of an American hotel is a constant reproach 
upon American manners. 

“ You will think that I have eaten a very bad 
dinner, or have slept on a very hard bed, to say 
such things of my beloved mother-country or fa¬ 
ther-land. But when it is as easy to bake bread 
twenty minutes as ten, and to close doors softly as 
with a bang, and to creep along halls instead of 
stamping, and to throw peels out of the window, 
and to talk in a low key, and not to yawn so that 
every body within hearing is made acquainted with 
the fact that you are fatigued; and to remember 
that people on the next seat don't care to know 
about your very uninteresting private affairs; in 
fact, when it is so easy to remember, and so very 
obvious, that you are of very little importance to 
any body else, although you are an American citi¬ 
zen with undoubted privileges and inalienable 
rights, it seems unnecessary to do precisely the 
contrary, and give the sting to all the stories of 
foreign travelers. 

“ Mr. Dion Bourcicault, we understand, is pre¬ 
paring a book upon America. Do you suppose 
Mr. Dion Bourcicault travels by all the trains 
without seeing the fun? Do you suppose Mr. 
Dion Bourcicault is not going to * sauce you’ with 
your own apple-peels and cheese-parings? And 
do you suppose you are not going to fly into a 
great rage with Mr. Dion Bourcicault when he tells 
John Bull and the rest of the world what he saw 
you doing in your cars, and steamers, and hotels ? 
Take down that very ill-favored boot from its con¬ 
spicuous position upon the back of the seat; spit 
out of the window; if you don't like your pies say 
nothing about it; don’t try to be funny with the 
apple-boys, for you always break down; it is not 
worth while for you to sing, for you have no voice, 
and you don’t know the tune; don't try to bolt 
your dinner, coffee, pies, turkey, beef-steak (of 
oonne), and‘ sarce,' in one minute; and in general, 
if ydn don't wish to be called disgusting, cease to 
beeo. And when you are called so, instead offend¬ 
ing somebody else somewhere, see whether you 
have not been disgusting, and you will probably 
And that you have been. 

“ So much for the free and independent Amer¬ 
ican citizen, and his traveling morals and manners, 
my dear Easy Chair. You, sitting comfortably at 
home, know very little of these things. Perhaps 
they seem to you exaggerations—I wish they 
were. 

“ Perhaps you remember, in the days of your 
youth, those sweet English inns—quiet, rural, 
neat—each house a home for the traveler, so that 
a man understands why English authors so loved 
and praised the inn. Perhaps you recall the cham¬ 


ber-maid, with her white apron, and her cap, and 
her ‘ Yez, Zir,' and her 1 Coming, Ziryou have 
not forgotten the landlord—the host who keeps a 
house of public entertainment, and who aims to 
satisfy his guests for the money they pay him, and 
not to show them by carelessness and supercilious¬ 
ness that he is as good as they are. In fine, I hope 
you have not forgotten all the points that have 
made an English inn the synonyme of a place 
pleasanter than the home of many a traveler. 
What a pity, then, that when we declared our in¬ 
dependence of England we also freed ourselves of 
so much English cleanliness and comfort. For, 
strange to say, that old monarchy, which an ‘ Amer¬ 
ican citizen’ of the kind I have mentioned but re¬ 
gards with wholesome contempt, is, in many of the 
details and delights of life, infinitely superior to 
the free and enlightened state of things that wa 
enjoy. Is it not as old a truth as holy writ, that 
a man who can not govern himself can not govern 
a city ?’*. 

Our correspondent here wanders away into gen¬ 
eral political disquisition. But, although he is 
somewhat warm in the expression of his opinions, 
is there not much in them which is very well worthy 
consideration ? It is easier to bear the great trials 
than the little annoyances of life. Manners are a 
part of morals. You, my dear Sir, who are reading 
this in a car, how is it about your feet and apple- 
peels ? 


Moved by our correspondent’s strong statements, 
half incredulous of the reality of his sufferings, and 
resolved to see for ourselves if beef-steaks were so 
tough, and winter traveling in general so utterly 
| dismal; curious, also, to see something of the 
“American citizen” of whom he makes such mer¬ 
ciless mention, we had our Easy Chair set upon 
railroad wheels, and rushed forth to see Niagara 
in winter. 

The sun was kinder to us than to our friend. It 
glittered upon the snow-streaked hills, and shone 
along the far valley reaches; and if the car was a 
little uncomfortable, and cheese-parings and apple- 
peel became too painfully evident, we had but to 
lay our head against the window and fall far back 
into memories of lands where winter is a fable and 
a dream. 

“ Oh, lady, we receive but what we give, 

Aud in our life alone does Nature live,'* 

sings Coleridge, looking at the sunset. And so 
sang wo as we glanced at the swift landscape slid¬ 
ing by the windows. 

If you have never been to Niagara in winter, yofl 
can not fancy the great difference of the summer 
aud the winter travel. The cars are not crowded 
with those pretty traveling toilets which the July 
sun loved to see. The women who travel in the 
cold days have no air of summer wanderers, but 
they have babies, and an air of seeing their destiny 
straight to the end. Oh, madamc! who took the 
cars at Lockport—you, with the green silk bonnet 
and the very audible and furious baby, why did 
you look in that hard, cold way at every body in 
the car; why did you talk in that sharp, wiry, loud 
voice, so that we all shuddered and thrilled with 
profound pity for that unhappy man, your hus¬ 
band? He was not visible. He doubtless had 
made excuses to stay behind. He wanted to know 
how silence seemed. He even wanted to remember 
the single days before he knew you. We all hoped, 
for the sake of future family peace, that he was not 
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wishing he had never seen—we meant, heard—you. 
Ah! madame! why did you allow yourself to 
harm matrimony in our imaginations, and injure 
your sex in fancy, and make us so deeply sympa¬ 
thize with our own, because with such a fearfully 
matter-of-fact way, as if you knew every thing, and 
defied any increase of knowledge, yon said your 
unimportant nothings so noisily, and—in the very 
face of a respectable traveling public—fed your 
baby in the natural way! Self-respect, madame, 
and respect to others, are mutual. Our indignant 
friend, whose letter we have quoted, rails at men 
who slam their doors and boots. But if the mis¬ 
behavior of men so moves us, what shall we do 
with you who depreciate your own sex by your 
conduct? Believe an old Easy Chair, madame, a 
man reveres his reverence for a woman, and she 
does him a great injury who assails it. No woman 
can afford to part w ith the most sensitive modesty. 
Who would not tremble before a woman who could 
so far assert her “ rights” as to enter a crowded 
car, and in the most unconcerned manner and the 
loudest voice, announce that the buckwheat cakes 
were cold at breakfast! May such offenders be 
smothered in cold flapjacks! Be very sure that if 
you treat your husband like an old shoe, he will, 
like an old shoe, fall off. Remember that man is 
made to pursue. You must forever fly, retreat, 
withdraw. So is the ardor of pursuit continued. 
And thus the lover shall never be merged in the 
husband, but still worship you as his inaccessible 
divinity. 

So we slid along, gently moralizing, mourning 
over the willful wrecks that women make of their 
influence and charms, until, like a distant sculpture 
of pure marble, Niagara silently flashed between 
its shores. 

That best of hotels, the Cataract Ilouse , was open. 
Let any man weary of winter travel, of rush, dirt, 
and beef-steak, betake himself for a day to the 
Cataract. He shall find rest there, and neatness; 
and, if he will only shoot the hackmen from the 
windows, before issuing forth, he will be spared 
their importunity, which, in this democratic land 
(as our correspondent would say), is very hard to 
resist; since, if you persist in declining a car¬ 
riage, the chance is that you will be insulted by 
the free and independent American citizen upon 
the box. 

The one street of Niagara is very lonely; one or 
two empty carriages are drawn slowly up and 
down. The horses walk expectantly, and the 
eager drivers long for a prey. The “office” of the 
Cataract is painfully in order. There is no string 
of new arrivals to enter their names. There is no 
row of smoking idlers upon the piazza surveying 
the eager stream of travel that flows from the sum¬ 
mer cars. There is a dull, gray, listless, lost air 
brooding over the village of Niagara. It is even 
as a Russian town in the Crimea, all whose inhab¬ 
itants have been drafted for the war. The last 
books have not reached the book-stores. We find 
the last month’s magazines. It is a town of the 
last month, of last year, of last summer. 

But as you pause in your walk, or as you lift your 
head from your paper by the stove in the office, 
you hear that deep, pensive murmur which is 
not of last month, nor of last year, but of all 
time. 

It is best to slip quietly out at the back-door, for 
you so escape the coachmen. In a moment you are 
upon the bridge over the Rapids. No autumn , 


touches them with fiery glory, nor winter with cold 
splendor. As in summer, they come leaping and 
flashing apparently out of the sky, and the smoke 
of their torrent ascends forever and ever. That 
first view is still one of the most striking and in¬ 
spiring, and is sculptured fast in memory. Except 
that there is snow upon the bridge, and no swarm 
of passengers, and no green leaves upon the trees, 
it is the same quivering picture you saw in June— 
the same that you gazed at in July from under the 
friendly blue cotton umbrella that defied the sun, 
at the expense of giving you the aspect of a val¬ 
etudinarian poet. 

The man at the little Indian curiosity-shop still 
charges the two shillings which secure your admis¬ 
sion to Goat Island during your stay. To-day the 
island is all your own. The newly-fallen snow lies 
soft and white and untrodden. There is universal 
silence, with only that immortal roar, and at the 
westernmost point of the island there is a patch of 
brown turf, sheltered from the snow by the gra¬ 
cious savin trees. The waters of the river throb 
gently and die along that shore, whose melancholy 
turf, amidst the deep surrounding snow, would have 
suggested to Cowley the summer pressed in the 
herbarium of the year. 

The sun is bright, but the sad shores of Canada 
fade gloomily in the distance. There is certainly 
no more uncheerful view than that from Goat Isl¬ 
and looking westward. The sense of wilderness is 
absolute and consuming, and deepens that solemn 
and almost melancholy impression which Niagara 
never fails to leave. 

The tower by the English fall is cased in ice. 
The rocks are piled like glaciers. The scene is 
savage and bare; for there are none of the con¬ 
trasts of green and twinkling leaves, whose beauty 
in summer touches and tames the fierce play of the 
cataract. But, like the sea and the sky, Niagara 
is always sublime. It is no finer in winter than in 
the summer. Nor need you suppose that it is 
grander now because there is not the crowd of 
summer tourists. We hope Niagara can annul 
Jenkins and Jones. If those gay young men shoot¬ 
ing in patent leathers about Goat Island in the 
pleasant June rays interfere with your enjoyment 
of the spectacle, why, then, Niagara is not for you. 
Put away that foolishness. The cataract sweeps 
them away like chaff. They go over like leaves, 
and are lost in the abyss. 

Later in the year a bridge of ice often forms in 
the river by the boiling up of the masses of ice 
driven by the northeast winds toward the fall. 
It may even be crossed to the Canada shore. 

We did not cross, dear reader, nor suffer our 
Easy Chair to run the risks of such transportation. 
We came quietly back again to the hotel—even 
the most rapt and ecstatic poets do that—and ate 
the good dinner of the Cataract House. There 
was no gay crowd, no sweet music, no flutter of 
muslin and lace, no stately march of waiters. The 
dinner was served in the little front dining-room, 
and seven people sat down to it. Do you suppose 
that our dessert was nuts and raisins ? Do you 
believe that this Easy Chair even tasted the ap¬ 
ple which it so abstractedly peeled—(and did not 
throw the peel at the stove). Ah! do you not sus¬ 
pect that the remembrance of the summer days 
when first we sat at that Cataract dinner with the 
fair girls whose daughters sit there now, was sweet¬ 
er than the pudding-sauce and sadder than the un¬ 
wonted silence of that hall ? 
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OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

A month ago and all the ears of Western Eu¬ 
rope waited fojr the news that Sebastopol was 
taken. Napoleon (people said) would come to 
Paris, from his summer hermitage of Saint Cloud 
when Sebastopol was taken. The tickets would 
be issued for the first Tuileries ball when Sebas¬ 
topol w as taken. The fashion of the winter’s muffs 
and hats would be out when Sebastopol was tak¬ 
en. All out-staying people in such chateaus of 
France as keep up their preserves of game, would 
come to town when Sebastopol was taken. The 
weather, which had been rainy for a pair of months, 
would clear when Sebastopol was taken. Long 
running accounts, overdue in September, would 
be paid when Sebastopol was taken. 

Well, Napoleon has come again to the Tuileries, 
and the fair-haired Eugenie drives out in her phae¬ 
ton, and the winter’s muffs are half a season old, 
and sporting people have bagged their last par¬ 
tridges, and sunshine has broken cold and clear 
overhead, and bills of old standing (some of them) 
have been paid; but Sebastopol sees yet the Rus¬ 
sian banner waving and snapping in the storm- 
winds of the Crimea. 

People have foreborne asking each other, every 
time of meeting, when the city will be taken, and 
point all their promises with an —if it is taken. 
Eugenie, the Empress, talking frankly and fearless¬ 
ly, as becomes her mixed Scottish and Spanish 
blood, says the opening ball of the Tuileries will 
be brilliant if Sebastopol is taken. Holders of 
stock in the French Crystal Palace (dropping up 
and down in the market, like the Fahrenheit 
quicksilver at Balaklava) say the Exhibition will 
“march” if Sebastopol is taken. 

Strahgers give themselves the promise of gay 
winter and rollicking nights in the Chauss6e d’An- 
tin if Sebastopol is taken; and holders of secur¬ 
ities all, whether moneyed or social, count on a 
quick advance if Sebastopol is taken. 

Was there ever a city which grew into such sud¬ 
den celebrity ? Was there ever a campaign which 
so nipped all the romance of war? Was there ever 
such a crop of honor (or wheat) so blighted in the 
bud? 

First, we had long stories of Russian demoraliz¬ 
ation, and Silistria with its cowardly Cossacks in 
the background was put on the stage at the 
Champ de Mars and the office of Mr. Punch. 
Then came the faint foreshadowings of a great en¬ 
terprise (leaking out through the Times columns), 
which 'was to startle all of Christendom, and anni¬ 
hilate the south of Russia. Indeed it was a great 
enterprise, and valorously pushed through its first 
dangers; but the demoralization of which we had 
heard so much was not, after all, complete; and 
when Balaklava, with its hecatomb of light cavalry 
•-"Offered up on the altar of Club-room pride—sent 
westward its story of fierce battle and butchered 
men, the papers, in excess of generosity, praised 
the valor of the Russian barbarians, and admitted, 
in columns now reeking with bloody story, that 
the demoralization was not wholly complete. 

After that came Inkermann. 

The wounds are bleeding now; and fresh black is 
on the forms of thousands of kneeling ladies—moth¬ 
ers, and sisters, and wives, and daughters—in all 
the churches of England and of France; and there, 
before Sebastopol, they are hoisting black flags to 
get a space between the bombs, where they may 
safely bury the dead. But few mourners gather 


at the graves they open upon those bleak hills; 
and these shivering, ragged officers, struggling 
with the chills that lie in the hollows of the Tartar 
hills, and with the griefs for some messmate, who, 
with his scarlet and broidery on him, draggled in 
mud and blood, is thrown into the common pit 
they dig for sergeant and for private. 

“ If you could have seen it all,” writes a guards¬ 
man, “ standing as I did upon the edge of the great 
grave, where we had thrown them helter-skelter 
with their regimental finery on them, and where 
we caught sight now and then of a familiar face, 
which had shone with a merry laugh many a day 
against us at table, you would understand the 
gloom and disquietude that hangs so heavily on 
me now. And those romantic girls at home, crazy 
these many a year for scarlet coats and falchions 
bright, and thinking it a very grand thing 
soldier, and grander still (doubtless) to be a -aal- 
dier’s wife, if they had but caught a glance of the 
scarlet dabbled with blood, and the dead fellowf 
eyes looking up at the cold pitiless sky from the 
bottom of the pit, before we tumbled in the gravel 
and buried them once for aye, they would quit 
their romantic nonsense, and pray (as I do) that 
God may bring to an end these wicked days, when 
battles sweep us down without time to cry for 
mercy.” 

Then, when the stones and earth (rough work 
they make of it there) were hardly rounded over 
these pits, where the dead lay by forties, the wind 
rose; not suddenly, nor yet giving any warning 
notes of the hurricane which w as presently to come 
roaring from the Bosphorus. 

Our readers have all followed the story of the 
poor transport craft—seeming small in comparison 
with three-deckers, but in reality honest 700 ton 
ships—thwacked together, hulls, masts, and yards, 
until their spars went crashing like the boughs of 
lone trees in a land gale, and the ships themselves, 
worrying at their light fastenings of a single or a 
brace of anchors, tore away, and with a few bounds 
upon the crested seas, dashed hard and full upon 
the Crimean rocks, and made an end. 

The Prince was one of these—as fine a steamer 
as sails from New York harbor—with all the warm 
coats which were to give comfort to the shivering 
soldiers, and bombs and powder besides for a fort¬ 
night’s w’ork of the batteries; but the bombs and 
the coats are in the Euxine now. 

Punch, with all the rest, is sobered by the com¬ 
mon grief which such tidings carry home, and we 
hear very little now of demoralization; even “ Our 
Bashi Bazouk ” (promenading as he does in these 
days the Paris streets) is grown tender in his 
caricature, and lends a sigh to the common mourn¬ 
ing. 

And we upon this side ?—albeit no party to the 
strife—has not an over-ocean echo of British mourn¬ 
ing reached scattered ears even here, and kindled 
griefs that bum like a fire ? And docs not the dull 
pulse of Wall Street beat low, in unison with the 
sacrifice in gold which the French and English offer 
to the god of war ? Can any people bo w holly an 
indifferent spectator, in these days of quick ocean 
mails and telegraphs, to such fierce human slaugh¬ 
ter as that of Inkermann ? Do not we feel, and 
feel keenly, that we belong to a century which has 
revived again the middle-age fashion of “ordeal 
by fire ? ” Peter Nostradea marched on burning 
coals, in the year 1200, to show that he told the 
truth; and now Nicholas and Victoria march— 
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their soldiers—over hotter coals than those of the 
Ariar, to prove that they claim the right. If we 
eonld only put Menschikoff and Napoleon to walk 
the fire! 

Oddly enough, and yet naturally enough, the 
two great nations who in Western Europe are 
bolstering up the frail remnant of the Ottoman 
power, will not understand how outsiders like our¬ 
selves can possibly do aught else than praise their 
endeavor, and join in the few paeans they sing. 
To be sure, there is a tie which joins those nations 
together natnrally, who are in the forefront of 
civilization; and there is no hearty sympathy in 
Republican blood with that nationality which is 
bounded by lances and Cossacks. Bnt when our 
civilized brothers take strategic moves, which— 
Ibr selfish ends—involve espousal of half the dam¬ 
nable barbarities which linger under the crescent 
and the turban, they must at least leave us the 
right of question, and of looking with grave faces 
upon such victories as may fill anew the harems of 
the Sultan, and doable the prices for Circassian 
girls. 

That old Greek Church, under whose roof-tree 
the Russian soldier and serf has learned to pray, 
and which at least has the merit of kindling a most 
stubborn faith, and reverently joined hands in 
death, is not after all so bad that we Bhould wish 
Us cross pulled down and a minaret set up in* its 
stead. Nor do we know if we could wholly join in 
the prayers they are offering at Rome nowadays— 
that the great schismatic branch, whose capital is 
8t. Petersburg, may be humbled and brought into 
the train of those true apostles who hold the keys, 
and stand on the Janiculan Hill. 

Besides this prayer—for the saying of which 
every man or woman has three hundred days 
of indulgence, by Papal order—it does not ap¬ 
pear that the gathering of Church worthies at 
Rome has resulted in any thing serious. People 
are naturally agog as to what may come of it all; 
and papers upon the other side are discussing if 
there may be no scheme at the bottom for driving 
“Our good Allies” the Tories away from their 
mosques and harems, if need be, into the wilds of 
Asia. If such be the thought, what power roust 
represent the cross at Constantinople? Hardly 
Cardinal Wiseman himself would put in a plea for 
Protestant England; and Napoleon might make a 
martyr of himself for the profit of the true flock, 
who tell their beads in the name of Pio Nono. 

In short, it is a good rime for a gathering of snch 
as trust in the coming sovereignty of Papacy— 
now that Islamisra is trembling in the shock of war, 
and Romish France and Episcopal England whet¬ 
ting their swords on one stone to cut down the out¬ 
lying sentries of the great northern heretic. 

Another notion has found its way to the lips of 
talking people: will the bishops and cardinals— 
having Mr. New York Hughes for exponent— 
spend a thought or a word upon the matter of 
Know-nothing-ism, or upon the once ventured prop¬ 
osition for establishing a strong American branch 
of the great Church hierarchy, with its seat at St. 
Louis? 

Indeed the tiqpe is big with great questions of 
Church as well as of nationality; and who knows 
what new relations may belong to Cross and Cres¬ 
cent, when this day year shall have summed its 
account? 

In the midst of all this, what an admirable exer¬ 
cise of diplomacy does Austria show, holding three 
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hundred thousand bayonetB shivering with a“ mas¬ 
terly inactivity” on the Carpathian mountains! 
How she promises and dodges promises with the 
hopeful and indignant Allies! How clear she 
keeps her white coats of all the blood stains which 
have dyed the Danube and Crimea! How adroitly 
she keeps to her Ant-named policy of an armed 
neutrality! How bravely she bears all the taunts 
of the Tunes, and laughs in her sleeve at Mazzini 
and Kossuth! 

Only the other day, the Paris Bourse made a 
sudden advance which seemed to brighten all the 
commerce of the capital. Mettemich had plotted 
the rise; the telegraphic announcement had come 
of the signing of a tripartite treaty. The next day 
the Bourse fell, for the treaty was after all condi¬ 
tional; the Times said—very sorrily conditional 
Thus Austria has the merit of giving a tone even 
to the speculative stocks of the hour, and is reaping 
an importance she has not known this many a day. 

But do people talk abroad of any thing except 
the war? Giving a flirt to our foreign files, we 
pounce first upon ikshions. 

It is strange enough that while business is suf¬ 
fering so grievously, and men at shop-doors are 
wearing unvisited looks, fashion has leaped into 
extravagance. Silks, feAthers, and jewels are 
burying the women who are not mourners; and 
all who have no kindred broken down in the crash 
of the war, are doing their best to break down their 
kindred of the shops. 

First of all is the heavy moire antique , so full 
and stiff that one wonders how the wearer will ever 
sit at all; there are taffetas glacis, wrought over 
with magnificent bouquets of every imaginable 
color; there is droguet (we are not accountable for 
names), bedropped with delicately worked leaves 
of gold And silk; there are rustling brocades of 
rose-color, light-green, or gold, wrought to imitate 
point d’Alen^on in snperb designs. Even the 
commoner visiting dresses are of chestnut, violet, 
or deep-blue shades, and covered with detached 
bouquets of black or purple velvet. White moire 
antique is trimmed with bundles of white roses 
made from ostrich feathers, and hung around with 
strings of rabies. But we despair of giving so 
correct mi idea of these things as the professional 
observers; we therefore whip out a paragraph with 
our scissors, and tesselate it with our other record: 

“ Dinner dresses are frequently composed of terry 
velvet. Some are of green terry velvet, trimmed 
with very deep point dFAngleterre flounces, having 
a heading of rosettes of narrow gauze ribbon, sur¬ 
rounded by lace the width of the same. The body 
is h draperie, with a deep lace, falling nearly to 
the waist, raised on the front by a bouquet of roses, 
mixed with sprays of diamonds. The short sleeves 
are covered by two rows of rosettes of ribbon, and 
lace to match those on the skirt: between each 
row, and at the bottom of the sleeve, is a narrow 
frill of point d’Angteterre. A row of very narrow 
rosettes ornaments the top of the bodjP. A robe 
of light-green moire antique , with bunches of pink 
and white roses. The body trimmed with broad 
braces of white moire , upon which is embroidered a 
wreath of white and pink roses; a pointed blonde 
is gathered on each edge, gradually widening over 
the shoulders so as to cover the short sleeve, which 
is slightly bouffante. A double frill of blonde 
reaching to the elbow; the frill is raised at the 
front of the arm. The braces are fixed behind at 
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the waist by a bunch of ribbons, mixed with blonde. 
Upon the front of the body the braces cross nearly 
at the waist, and the ends are left to float about 
half-way dow'n the skirt. A robe de visile was 
made of maroon taffetas, with figured flounces, 
upon the borders of which were here and there 
large roses of velvet, beautifully shaded—red, yel¬ 
low, and white. Each flounce was ornamented 
with a fringe of chenille in trellis work, in which 
hung rose-buds; nothing can be more elegant than 
this friuge. The body was made with deep basques, 
which, with the pagoda sleeves, were trimmed to 
match the flounces. The front was closed the 
whole of the length by rose-buds of precious stones. 
Never has jew T elry produced a more charming 
ornament for the trimming of dresses. A dress 
moire habillee was of pink gros de Tours; it had 
five flounces, and at the edge of each three rows of 
blonde, headed by a galon of pink and white plush; 
the body without basques; lo>v and short sleeves. 
We noticed lately two exceedingly pretty dresses, 
the one was of blue poult-desoie , ornamented with 
three wide flounces of point d'A nyleterre, supported 
by one of blue crape; each flounce separated by a 
fringe of blue feathers, so that the skirt was en¬ 
tirely covered by the six flounces. A berthe of 
the same make, composed of three narrower trim¬ 
mings, descending en cceur in the front and at the 
back of the body, which it entirely covers, as well 
as the sleeves.” 

It is hard to believe, and yet it is fair to believe, 
that the extravagance of present fashions is in no 
way sustained by the thrift of any business pur¬ 
suit. In France it is rather attributable to the 
court influence, which, by these exterior tokens of 
wealth and gayety, would draw away regard from 
those serious ills which are the natural result of 
an expensive and distant war. All tho improve¬ 
ments of the capitul, it is observed, progress with 
an unslackened hand. Tho monster palace of 
glass, now wholly roofed in, and receiving thus 
early its interior decorations, is swarming with the 
blue-bloused workmen, as multitudinous now as 
in the merry days when “ the Empire was Peace.” 
The long range of glass gallery, which has been 
commanded for reserve space, now flauks the quay 
from the Place de la Concorde as far as the further¬ 
most houses toward the barrier. The hanging 
bridge, which swung between the Avenue d’Antin 
and tho Esplanade of the Invalids, and which was 
thought too frail for the coming crowds of May, 
has wholly disappeared, and men are working like 
maggots around the low-lying piles of stone in the 
river, which are to serve for piers to a new r structure. 

To tho eastward of the city, beyond the Garden 
of Plants, another bridge of iron has given place, 
within tw o months of time, to the timber construc¬ 
tion for a heavy series of arches iu stone masonry; 
and in May, the people and the carts arc to cross 
over as before. 

Still another bridge of chains, which tied the 
Place of the Hotel de Ville to the island of the 
Cifo, has given place to a new and grander one, 
which is to open a broad street-w T ay from the square 
before the palace of the city, to the new square 
they have opened before the old College of France. 

The Hue Rivoli is lively, and sunny, and gos¬ 
siping (if we may say so of a street), far along by 
the Tower of tho Jacquieries, and by tho Halles, 
where in the old days (not ten years gone) were 
only narrow and tortuous ways, made dim and 
»lirty with leaning and crumbling houses. Even 


the Halles themselves, the visitor of Louis Phi- 
lipes time would never know under their present 
aspect. The fountain of the Innocents (made fa¬ 
miliar by Chalon’s picture), which had its own 
private square, hemmed in by lofty and quaint 
houses, is now all open to day, and occupies a cor¬ 
ner only of the grander square, where thousands 
of blue-coated workers are toiling and measuring 
their hours by the dial of St. Eustache, which is 
seen plain and clear upon the western side. 

They have caulked the bottom of the pond in 
the wood of Boulogne, and the w'ater now flows 
(or rather rests) in a mile of irregular basin—upon 
whose shores Swiss cottages are rising, and a Scotch 
transplautcr is putting out acres of fir-trees. 

They are cutting the Imperial Avenue through 
the houses that skirt the Avenue de Neuilly; and 
next summer's visitor will drive in his coup^, 
straight from the Arc de l’Etoile to the great en¬ 
trance-gates of the wood. 

But, if we may believe the periodic accounts of 
the Sunday Prcsse , the people of Lyons and Rouen, 
whether silk or woolen workers, are receiving few 
commands for their labor; and the shop-keepers 
of the capital are soured by the times. 

In spite of war aud weather, the theatres w ? ear 
their air of thrift. Upon the farther side of the 
Seine, Alexandre Dumas is w inning something like 
histoid triumph of tho Three Mousquetaires y by a 
new drama, w hich he calls La Conscience. George 
Sand, at the theatre of the Gymnase, is drawing 
crowded houses to listen to her play of Flaminio. 
Meantime the story of her life—full of French van¬ 
ity, but full of Madame Dudevant’s ease and grace 
—is threading its way through the murky columns 
of the Presse. 

Madame Rachel (w hom well authenticated rumor 
says wc arc to hear in the summer to come), has 
rerived the memory of her old triumphs in a new, 
one act tragedy, entitled liosemonde. It is the 
work of that w riter who, not many years ago, made 
her a triumphant role iu the Roman story of Fir- 
ginia . 

Rosemonde is the daughter of a Gqfhic king, who, 
being captured by Alboin, the monarch of tire Lom¬ 
bards, is slain, and his skull is wrought by his in¬ 
human captor into a drinking-cup, with which he 
adorns his fetes. 

He is struck with the beauty of Rosemonde, and 
royally and brutally he courts her favor. The 
scene opens with a wild Lombard banquet—as 
they served banquots in tho barba-heroic times 
when Alboin lived. At tho French theatre they 
study the representation of such a scene, as with 
us they study a mooted point of dates in the 
chocolate gatherings of the Historical Society. 

M t il—you seem to be looking on a savage, mid- ® 
dle-ago carousal of men, who killed men as men 
now kill game, and you listen to their wild orgies, 
with your eye upon goblets and dishes, and tapes¬ 
tried hangings, which carry back your thoughts 
over eleven centuries (more or less), when King 
Alboin, in a moment of drunken passion aud pride, 
orders his festive cup—tho skull of the dead Goth 
—to be filled up with wine, and to be borne to 
Rosemonde, that she may drink a wassail bowl in 
memory of her father. 

The skull is borne to her, and she meets it with 
an eye of horror, of iudignation, of revenge, that 
ouly Rachel could throw into expression. 

She touches her lips; she controls her emotion; 
though you see it smothered, and feel it in your 
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heart, burning under her shivering form. She plots i 
with a retainer of the King, promising him the 
favor that the monarch has sought for vainly, if 
he will slay him, and avenge her wrong. The 
savage courtier accepts the conditions—contrives 
the assassination—accomplishes the deed—leads 
Rosemonde to the nuptial altar, when the poison 
she has secretly taken begins to show its effect: 
and in the presence of the priests, and of the holy 
tapers, she dies one of her Rachel deaths. 

As being short, and easily understood by its 
pantomime only, the piece will very likely be a 
popular one upon this side of the water. 

We catch up here a pleasant bit of scandal, 
which is running the rounds of the Paris fcuiUe- 
tons. Some time ago, a pretty actress of the Vau¬ 
deville theatre (and we may very possibly have 
already mentioned the fact) decoyed a weak scion 
of a noble and wealthy family of France into prom¬ 
ise of matrimony. The parents of the boy advised 
strongly again&t the sacrifice; but the poor fellow 
was bewitched; he insisted; and only dignified his 
rashness by urging his bicn aimte, the comedian, to 
dispose at once of all the trophies of her histrionic 
life-jewels, dresses, furniture, spoils of a hundred 
intrigues—and to be rid of them in doing charita¬ 
ble acts toward her poor kinfolks. Actresses are 
not generally rich of kin; but fortunately it hap¬ 
pened that a poor sister of the lady in question 
was just at this time making ready for a departure 
to the El Dorado of San Francisco, in the hope that 
a Pacific sun would brighten chances which waxed 
dimmer and dimmer in Paris. 

The occasion seemed a good one for the charita¬ 
ble disposal of the artistes inheritance. Accord¬ 
ingly, under the advices and urgence of the mar¬ 
quis-lover, a sale was had; and a pompous hand¬ 
bill drew, upon a certain Sunday (the great Paris 
show-day for auctions), swarms of people to admire 
the robes, the Japan vases, the paroquets, the tap¬ 
estry, the gold-bound Balzacs, the jewels, which 
adorned the apartments ofthe actress. 

The sale—like all such—commanded enormous 
prices, and the sum was sufficient to set up the 
poor sister as a lady of quality in the new dty by 
the Pacific coast. 

But no sooner is the sale complete, than the 
dame who had thus dispossessed herself of what in 
her maiden days she had valued most, finds that 
the marquis-lover has at length yielded to the urg¬ 
ence of his friends, and declines becoming a party 
to the nuptial arrangement! 

Fancy the frenzy of our pleasant Lorette of the 
Vaudeville! 

How the matter ended, or how it may end, the 
papers do not tell ns. We observe only a hint in 
some incredulous journal that the whole story was 
a hoax from the beginning,‘set on foot only for the 
sake of making a good sale of the worn-out finery 
of an opera attaches. If so, the contrivance is 
quite worthy the fertility of our own hero of the 
Museum at the corner. 

Apropos of this matter, it is a noticeable fret, 
that a larger swarm of purchasers and bidders will 
throng to the sale of a defaulting or intriguing act¬ 
ress than to any merely respectable sale whatever. 
Old dowagers, who frown on vice, will puff up¬ 
stairs to see how vice has been living; and delicate 
people of tender sensibilities are almost certain to 
blunder, through ignorance, into these deserted 
apartments of finery. 


Nor must one suppose that such finery is alto¬ 
gether tawdry : French taste is as general as French 
license; and you will find the chefs (Tantvres of 
their best artists lending piqnancy and an air of 
cultivation to their haunts of corruption; and all 
their dishoner is blazoned with their best jewels. 
The papers of the week tell us, that at one of these 
sales, of which we have dropped the mention, a 
satin coverlet, wrought most gorgeously with nee¬ 
dle embroidery of some mythologic fable, brought 
the price of a thousand dollars—notwithstanding 
it was burnt through here and there by the fire of 
cigars! 

How we wonder at that wonderfol French na¬ 
tion ! Making grand orations of liberty, and sub¬ 
mitting itself, like a whipped school-boy, to the 
man of most nerve and badness!—threading the 
march of far-off stars, and fathoming all the secrets 
of the earth by its philosophic ken, and yet with 
no self-restraining power to govern its own im¬ 
pulses, and no such love of honesty as will keep 
the highest or the humblest from cheatery! 

And yet, what kindness of manner, and even 
of fact, when it works under the stimulant of a 
battle din! 

Only the other day at Inkermann, they tell us, 
a mounted officer, chasing over the field, espied a 
wounded sergeant who had done good service in 
his English ranks; and the officer, at the peril of 
his own life, snatched up the poor fellow to his 
saddle-bow—bore him to a place of safety—kissed 
his hand in token of the good wishes he left with 
him—and disappeared in the thick ofthe fight. 

In short, the French act best always under ex¬ 
citation : their better natures need wanning to be 
resplendent. When they are cool, they are fear¬ 
fully selfish. 

It is well for them that they have such baits to 
action as crosses of honor and military medals. 
They need them. Not that they do not love fight¬ 
ing ; but that they love the memory and the tokens 
of it. 

Louis Napoleon has just now (our news dates in 
mid-December) a few tents of various patterns 
erected upon a parterre of the TuReries—where 
the flowers were in July—that he may judge by 
comparison what will best serve the comfort of his 
troops. What a pretty pleading to the popular 
ear of Paris is this ? 

What a benevolent Emperor, to turn his flower- 
garden into illustrative diagrams about the good 
of his soldiers!‘ And the matter tells—where he 
wishes it to tell. But until the tents arrive in the 
Crimea, God keep the poor soldiers warm—for none 
else can! 

The other day (we seem to date from Paris, and 
the reader must therefore throw our date back an 
over-ocean space), a pretty woman appeared in all 
the splendor of a bridal trousseau at the French 
Opera; and a story which went the round of the 
boxes, about her parentage and her wealth, made 
the lorgnettes double their convergence in the di¬ 
rection of her logs. 

It seems that, years ago, an old banker of Hol¬ 
land, whose gold counted by millions, married, in a 
weak time of his life, a young and a pretty woman. 
He loved her very truly; and she fancied that she 
loved him (she certainly did his gold). 

She was trained, however, in the strict Holland 
ways (very much better than French ways), and 
though she found, as years elapsed, that her hus- 
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band was old and herself young and beautiful, she 
maintained her old sense of duty and of trust. 

But, in an evil hour, a young marquis of France 
—exiled from his own country, but carrying the 
morals and manners of his own country with him 
—espied the pretty wife of the Dutch banker, and 
coveted her beauty. 

He laid his toils with French art: he became 
the client of the banker, and placed all his prop¬ 
erty in his hands; his visits were on the terms of 
a friend, and, for a long time, nothing doubted. 

The wife maintained her true allegiance; but 
felt that the banker was old and ugly, and the 
marquis new and attractive. 

The state of affairs made itself known at length 
to the observation of the trustful husband. The 
marquis was a friend, was rich, was idle, and mul¬ 
tiplied day by day, through means of his wealth, 
the appliances of distraction by which he won upon 
the regard of the lady. 

The banker was beset with the cares of business, 
and all his capital involved in trade: how could 
he match the extravagant indulgences which the 
wealthy marquis lavished upon his friend, the 
banker's lady ? 

The Hollander reflected, decided, acted. If the 
marquis were shorn of his wealth, his power would 
be gone. The banker plnnged wildly into specu¬ 
lations. He regulated all his aflhirs with other 
dients, save only the marquis. This French estate 
became involved like his own; and, with a com¬ 
mon crash, both went down together. 

People wondered, but were never the wiser. 
The marquis, impoverished, ceased playing the 
gallant, and set himself about some lucrative pur¬ 
suit. The banker, though poor, retained the re¬ 
spect of the world, and won by his very adversity 
the clinging and renewed fondness of his wife. 

Friends came forward soon to his relief: his 
business was re-established: year after year added 
to his mercantile successes; year after year took 
the bloom from the cheek of his wife, and brought 
them to a nearer level of age. 

So, when he would fear gallantries no longer, it 
happened that he could wear once more the repu¬ 
tation of a man of wealth. Indeed, so great did 
this become in the end, that he sent for the starvel¬ 
ing marquis, and giving him a wise counsel for the 
future (which, seeing that white hairs had sprink¬ 
led the bead of the marquis, was hardly needed), 
repaid him again his lost estate. 

There waa only one child to claim heirship to 
the banker’s fortune, and that a daughter, the same 
lady, indeed, of whom the people talked in the 
loges of the opera as wearing a rich bridal dress. 

And her husband was the nephew of the mar¬ 
quis, whom her father, the banker, had made poor 
am! made rich again. 

. We tdl the story as it was told to us. 

. Ilf English chit-chat a little hum of talk is bus¬ 
sing again about the ears of poor Perry of the fa¬ 
mous 46th. Nor is it altogether so flattering to his 
vanity as the talk of which we made casual men¬ 
tion two montips ago. 

It appears, indeed, that poor Perry is weak. He 
has fallen now, it seems, into worse hands than 
those of Colonel Garrett and his court martial; he 
has fallen—alas, for him!—into the hands of sellers 
of American railway bonds of the Henderson, Gal¬ 
veston. .jfttid Houston Branch! 

We know nothing of the railway, indeed, which 


is perhaps in its favor. But poor Perry, it seems, 
ran over to Paris to get away from English ova* 
tion, and to mature his plans. 

The Mayor of Windsor, who was almoner of tbs 
great Perry Testimonial Fund, amounting in the 
aggregate to about £2000, heard nothing from hint 
until one pleasant morning an order was presented 
at the bank where the money was deposited, in 
favor of a certain Paris banker, for the full sum, 
and signed by Master Perry. 

The Mayor of Windsor being naturally appealed 
to, as the depositor and trustee of the fund, refused 
to ratify the draft, and wrote to Mr. Perry for ex¬ 
planation. 

Mr. Peny returns a brief apology, and promises 
speedy account of the whole affair; meantime, 
however, drawing upon the Mayor personally for 
a sum of £600, and upon his cousin, another Perry, 
for a similar amount, being the proceeds from the 
sale of his royal commission. 

The Perry explanation, which comes in a confi¬ 
dential shape, is interesting, as showing to what 
extant American sharp men are domieiliating them¬ 
selves in Paris. We can not forbear extracting a 
portion: 

“ 1 have embarked in business, if I may so call it, 
in Paris, and have placed my money, at least a sub¬ 
stitute for it, as I was given that sum (till my check 
was honored), in a very profitable manner, which 
has given me 10 per cent., and itsBafety guaranteed 
to me by responsible bankers, there being no fear 
of my losing a fraction. I have certainly been tbs 
most lucky man possible. A gentleman here, an 
American, who is enormously rich, has signed an 
agreement, which is also signed by the American 
Embassy, giving me one-half of aU he possesses — 
viz., land to a very large extent, containing mmo§ 
of gold and copper , besides timber, with which he 
has taken an agreement to supply the Emperor for 
the French navy. I now keep my carriage with 
him, and am going to take a fine hotel, private, 
in Paris, with him. I would not have given this 
explanation, only my singular conduct perhaps 
needed it, to any one, as I intended to take my 
friends by surprise. I am going with him to his 
various bankers to leave my name, so my cheeks 
here will be as good as his, and payable according¬ 
ly. I trust to your keeping this perfectly secret, 
as I wish no one to know it. I shall be worth by 
the end of the year probably about £60,000. Re¬ 
member mo kindly to Darvill, who wrote to me, 
telling me that you were annoyed. Adieu for the 
present, yours very truly, J. E. Perry. 

“ I shall drop upon you one of these days, and 
give you an explanation of my Buccess, which is 
very long and important.” . . . 

We have underscored a portion which seems 
specially salient. What a candidate would not this 
promising young Perry have made for a New York 
mock action (in case he wanted a watch)! 

It does not yet appear, so far as we can learn, 
who the large holder of timber-land, gold mines, 
and copper, may be. We wish him joy, however, 
of his “ fine hotel, private,” with Mr. Perry. We 
think it would be as well to keep private. 

Another joke concerning the matter is a. corre¬ 
spondence between the moneyed editor of the Times 
and a certain personage who has loomed up in 
Paris as the American agent of the Galveston, 
Houston, and Henderson Railway. This gentle¬ 
man, whoever he may be, pleads strongly for the 
validity of the bonds of the above road, and cites 
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a letter of Mr, Mason (our minister in Paris), guar¬ 
anteeing the general wholesome character of the 
State of Texas, and the respectability of Mr. Jndge 
Kent. 

The Timet man replies in a way which we fear 
will sadly damage the sale of the Houston bonds. 
If Mr. Perry, however, can keep up his carriage 
and private hotel upon them, we think it the high¬ 
est compliment to their profitable character that 
an agent (or a Texan) could possibly desire. 


Yet one other bit of English gossip, which bears 
a half-American tint, we can not forbear twisting 
with our pen out of the mesh of last month’s para¬ 
graphs, and pointing with such moral as we can 
make. 

We allude to the London Peabody dinner, and 
the disgust of that 44 lettered” gentleman, our Secre¬ 
tary of Legation at the court of St. James. We 
never like to bring within our ink-lines the private 
quarrels of even distinguished personages; but 
when privacy is voluntarily abandoned, and print¬ 
ed and gratuitously circulated letters challenge 
our regard, how, as literary purveyors, can we 
close our eyes? 

And yet we bring it up now from the tomb of the 
papers only to place on record our regret that such 
ridiculous scandal should, by remote association 
even, become connected with our representation at 
a foreign court. The whole affair has more the 
guise of a quarrel of collegians or of second-rate 
clerks, not yet out of their teens, than of one be¬ 
tween an accredited representative of the govern¬ 
ment and of a harmless middle-aged gentleman, 
who admires fondly the Queen, does patriotic deeds, 
gives magnificent dinners, and eqjoys the mention 
of them. 

It appears to us that a gentleman who does not 
like his host’s order of dinner should be quiet, and 
—next time—stay away. This is easy, natural, 
and effective. 

It appears to us, furthermore, that such gentle¬ 
men as, by long residence and active business sym¬ 
pathies, have grown into the European habit of 
toadying the representatives of noble, or of royal 
prerogative, should be careful of asking to their 
entertainments those sharp, fresh republicans, who 
obey the first impulses of a riotous nature, and who 
acorn the etiquette of courts as much as they scorn 
etiquette every where. 

We have hinted at American toadyism (Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan is sponsor for the word), and, to tell truth, 
there is a lamentable amount to offend the eye and 
the ear, both in England and on the Continent. 

We speak advisedly, and regretfully, when we 
say that there is not a more place-serving and 
place-admiring people in Europe than long-estab¬ 
lished Americans. 

We can understand how a man who gives up 
his country for gains—whether social or pecuniary 
—should give up his republican ardor as well; but 
that he should so far forget his native, republican 
manliness as to join in the European worship of 
castes—whether royal, imperial, or tamely noble— 
we can neither understand nor appreciate. 

We do not admire the reflected honor they may 
gain in consequence; nor do we any way envy 
them a position which is bought by the abandon¬ 
ment of the noblest quality of a republican and a 
freeman. 

We believe in regard for etiquette, though etL 


4ir 


quette may have its feudal attachments; we be¬ 
lieve In duties to hosts, whether hosts are royal or 
imperial; but we believe also in a high American 
manhood, which is lost when it stoops, and doubly 
lost when it stoops for gain! 


(fiiitnr’B ©nnnrrl 

O NE of the most amusing things in the 41 Biogra¬ 
phy of Barnum, written by Himself;” is the de¬ 
scription which he gives of the 44 Exciting and Ter¬ 
rific Buffalo-Hunt at Hoboken, by which he made 
some four thousand dollars in one day! The ani¬ 
mals exhibited were fifteen forlorn, feeble Buffhlo 
calves; and we shall quote from Washington Ir¬ 
ving’s 44 Tour on the Prairies,” and from Barnum, 
to show that there is as much difference in the 
same breed of animals as there is in the same breed 
of men. Mr. Irving says: 

44 Of all animals, a buffalo, when close pressed 
by the hunter, has an aspect the most diabolicaL 
His two short black horns curve out of a huge 
frontlet of shaggy hair; his eyes glow like coals; 
his mouth is open, his tongue parched, and drawn 
up into a half-crescent; his tail is erect, and tuft¬ 
ed, and whisking about in the air: he is a perfect 
picture of mingled rage and terror.” 

Now 44 look on that picture, and then on this;” 
for the following is the sketch which Barnum gives 
of his 44 Grand Buffalo-Hypt 

... 44 The band of music engaged for the occa¬ 
sion did its best to amuse the immense crowd until 
three o’clock. At precisely that honr the buffaloes 
emerged from a shed in the centre of the inclosure, 
my man French having previously administered a 
punching with a sharp stick, hoping to excite them 
to a trot on their first appearance. He immediate¬ 
ly followed them, painted and dressed like a wild 
Indian, mounted on a fiery steed, with lasso in one 
hand and a sharp stick in the other; but the poor 
little calves huddled together, and refused to move! 
This scene was so wholly unexpected, and so 
perfectly ludicrous, that the spectators burst into 
uncontrollable, uproarious laughter. The shout¬ 
ing somewhat startled the buffaloes, and goaded 
on by French and his assistants, they started off 
on a slow trot. The uproar and merriment was 
renewed, and the multitude swinging their hats, 
and hallooing in wild disorder, the buffaloes broke 
into a gallop, ran against a panel of the low fence 
(consisting of two narrow boards), tumbled over, 
and scrambled away as fast as they could!” 

It has occurred to us that there was not a great 
deal to boast of in this transaction; for, if we re¬ 
member rightly, not only were the public grossly 
deceived, but two or three persons lost their lives 
on the occasion. 


A faithful picture is drawn in the following 
of 44 Sleigh-riding and Sleigh-scenes in the City :** 

44 There is scarcely any scene of 4 lift? that can 
surpass the bustle and excitement of a great city 
in 4 sleighing-time.’ Merry bells, gliding 4 cutters,* 
sleighs, '"pangs' every thing that has runners, and 
can be drawn by cattle of any description—bright 
faces, scores of parties huddled in sweet hay, under 
warm buffalo-skins—what a delicious assemblage 
of pleasant matters ( 

44 Go out on a mild morning In winter, ten miles, 
say, from the dty, over a well-trodden road, after 
a deep snow, which a slight northeast mist, dying 
away at last in a southern lull, makes damp and 
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glib! Mark the brown woods—the blue hills, pale, 
dear, and stately in the distance—the imprisoned 
river, where the skater wheels on his shining heel; 
the whitened plains, richly bedight with every 
hue: it is a sight to remember! “Go,” as the 
poet says, 

“ Go when the rains 

Have glazed the snow, and clothed the trees with ice; 
While the slant sun of January pours 
Into the bowers a flood of light 1 Approach 1 
The encrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 

And the broad arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look! the mossy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal; each light spray, 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 

Is studded with its trembling water-drops, 

That stream with rainbow radiance as they move; 

But round the parent stem the long Uve boughs 
Blend in a glittering ring, and Arbors hide 
The glassy floor—oh 1 you might deem the spot * 

The spacious cavern of the virgin-mine 

Deep in the womb of earth, where the gems grow 

And diamonds put forth radiant rods and buds, 

With amethyst and topaz—and the place 
Lit up most royally with the pure beam 
That dwells within them. Or haply the vast hall 
Of fairy palace that outlasts the night. 

And fades not in the gloiy of the sun; 

Wlioso crystal columns send forth slender shafts 
And crossing archcB; and fantastic aisles 
Wind from the sight In brightness, and are lost 
Among the crowded pillars. Raise thine eye. 

Thou seest no cavern-roof nor palace-vault: 

There the bine sky and the white rifting cloud 
Look in. Again the wildered fancy dreams 
Of spouting fountains, frozen as they rose. 

And fixed with all their branching jets in air. 

And all their sluices sealed. All, all Is light— 

Light without shadeP 

In the way of calmness, perhaps the following is 
about as cool as any thing the reader has ever en¬ 
countered, at least in the “ Drawer:” 

A young lawyer gets liis first note for collec¬ 
tion. It is against a country customer; so he sits 
down and writes him a letter in due form, advising 
him that (< his note has been left for collection, 
that it has run a long time, and that immediate 
attention to it w ill save costs,” etc., etc. In about 
ten days he received this answer: A 

“Valley Forks, Nov. IB, 18—. 

“ To F. N. B., Esq.—Dear Sir: I received your 
polite note of the fifteenth instant this day. It was 
directed to the post-office at Freetown. The mail 
comes from your village to Tompkinsville every 
day by the stage which runs from your place to 
Owego, leaving your village at six o’clock in the 
forenoon. From Tompkinaville there is a mail 
every other day to Freetown, and also to Valley 
Forks. From thence there is a cross-mail around 
the hills, through the lower towns in this county, 
to our place once a week; but the postmasters on 
that route can’t read very well, and sometimes 
keep a letter over one mail to spell out the direc¬ 
tion. 

“ By directing your letters to this office, where I 
get my papers, I should get them generally in 
about three days after you mail them, and about a 
week or ten days sooner than if directed to Free¬ 
town ; which delay, in an extended correspondence, 
might, in some cases, be of considerable importance. 
I hope, my dear Sir, you will not suffer any incon¬ 
venience from it this time; but I thought it best, 
as yon seemed a little ignorant of the geography 
of this part of the country, to give you this infor¬ 


mation,' that yon might in future know how to 
direct to, 

44 Dear Sir, yours very respectfully, 

“John Calkins.” 

41 P. S. As to that note, you say 4 it has run a 
long time.* I can only say, as the boy said of the 
molasses, 4 Let her run P ” 

Reading this to a friend at our elbow, he re¬ 
marked that he had heard or read of tw o cases of 
independent, impudent 44 coolness” that he thought 
were quite as freezing. He went on to say: 

44 A sharp-nosed, glib-tongued woman was mar¬ 
keting with her basket on her arm in one of the 
markets of Cincinnati, when she stopped before a 
4 station* where hominy grits, buckwheat, flour, 
etc., were sold by the small quantity. Unlike the 
present time, every thing was down then to the 
lowest figure.* Going up to the seller, she said: 

44 4 What do you ask a half-bushel for Indian 
meal?* 

44 4 One shilling, ma’am.’ 

44 4 A shilling, eh ? Ain’t that rather high ?* 

44 4 High l Sha’n’t I give you a half-bushel ? If 
you think a shilling is a high price for half a bushel 
of Indian meal, I’ll give you a half-bushel—come, 
now.’ 

14 4 Is it sifted ?’ asked the woman—indicating 
that even as a gift , she was not going to take it 
unless it was 4 first-rate.* ” 

Something akin to this was the other instance 
of 44 coolness.” 

A merchant in New York, formerly a resident of 
a flourishing western city of the 44 Empire State,” 
after residing in the metropolis for some ten years 
without once leaving it, took it into his head to 
visit his old town for a few days. He arrived 
there the day before the Fourth of July, and during 
the celebrating of the ensuing day, he encountered 
very many of bi9 old friends and acquaintances. 
While he was conversing with one of them, a man 
with but one arm made his way into the circle 
where he was standing, and said, 

44 Ain’t you W-B-, that used to live here 

some time ago, down there to--’s store ?” 

44 1 am—the same,” was the reply. 

44 Yes; well, I thought so. Don’t you remem¬ 
ber me 

44 Can’t say that I do—though your face is fa¬ 
miliar to me, too, somehow.” 

44 Why, it is my arm that does it. I had two 
when you knew me. This arm” (moving the 
stump of an arm that was not there), 44 was bk>w*d 
off, last July*8 four year, by the bu’sting of a can¬ 
non. Don’t you remember old Ben-, that did 

a good many days’ work down to your store ?” 

The recognition being now complete, the man 
went on: 

44 Can’t you give a poor cripple something on 
this glorious day ? Ef it hadn’t a-been for the 
Fourth of July, I shouldn’t have lost my arm.” 

Mr. B-took from his waistcoat pocket two 


* Apropos of this: Look at the prices to Cindunatl in 
March, 1821, page 180 of voL xx. of N ilea’s Register, quoted 
from a Pittsburg paper. 

“ Flour, one dollar a barrel; good pine boards, twenty 
cents a hundred feet; sheep and calves, one dollar a head; 
one bushel and a half of wheat will buy a ponnd of coffee; 
a barrel of floor will hoy a pound of tea; twelve-and-a- 
half barrels will buy one yard of superfine broadcloth I” 
Compare these prices with present prices: flour at 
812 60 a barrel, and tea at from forty to fifty oontsl 
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twenty-five cent pieces, and resumed his conversa¬ 
tion with his friends. The man backed out after 
receiving the money, without a word of thanks, and 
he saw him no more until, while he was seated at 
dinner, the one-armed bore came to him at table, 
and bending over, said in a loud and 44 confiden¬ 
tial” whisper: 

“ Your brother that lives here give me a dollar 
this morning; you didn't give me but half a dollar. 
Couldu't you give a fellar a little more ?” 

Not wishing—being a New York merchant—to 
be outdone in liberality by a relative in the “ rural 
districts,” he again took from his pocket two quar- 
ter-dollar pieces, and handed them to the cripple. 
Without deigning a reply, the man took the money 
and walked off. 

Just as Mr. B——, on the same evening, was 
lighting his candle at the bar, being about to retire 
for the night, the importunate “ solicitor” came up 
to him with— 

44 1 say, B — , do you know that one o* them 
quarters that yon gave me last was an eighteen- 
penny piece? Haven’t you got a good quarter 
about you ?” 

44 1 gave him the 4 good quarter,' ” said Mr. 
B—, in mentioning the circumstance to a friend, 
• 44 and as I went up to bed, and after I had retired 
to rest, 1 could not help thinking that my maimed 
friend 4 stood up for his rights' in a way that was 
4 a caution’ to ail givers. He repudiated the idea 
altogether that 4 beggars should not be choosers,’ 
that is, if they chose to be!” 


We observe the following “ Short Dialogue" in a 
Western newspaper: 

A. “Will you have the kindness to take my 
over-coat in your carriage to town ?” 

B. 44 With pleasure; but how will you get it 
again ?*’ 

A. “ Oh, very easily: I shall remain in it!” 

Not unlike a circumstance in which we were 
once a party. Having occasion to send to a friend 
in a sister city a few books, we asked a neighbor 
who was going to the same place in the morning if 
he would oblige us by taking them. He kindly 
acceded, with the proviso, 41 if he could get them 
into his trunk.” 

The parcel was sent—somewhat larger than was 
anticipated—in a square bundle, and arrived safe 
at its destination. 

Some time afterward, meeting the friend who 
had obliged us (there were no convenient expresses 
in those days), we thanked him for his courtesy, 
and. asked him if he found any difficulty in carry¬ 
ing the package ? 

44 Oh, not at all!” he said: 44 it was too large to 
go in the trunk, but I managed it very well, not¬ 
withstanding. My trunk is not a very big one; 
so I opened your bundle, and there was abundance 
of room inside for my trunk 1” 


Tub man who 44 earns his bread before he eats 
itwho, w'hile procuring the means of ample sub¬ 
sistence for himself and family, is at the same time 
benefiting the conpnunity in which he lives, will 
peruse the following, as all readers should do, with 
an acknowledgment of the well-expressed truths 
which it contains: 

“ The noblest men I know on earth. 

Are men whoee hands are brown with toil; 

Who, backed by no ancestral graves, 

Hew down the woods, and till the soQ, 


ito 

And win thereby a prouder name 
Than follows kings' or warriors' tame." 

The working men, whate’er their task. 

Who carve the stone or bear the hod. 

They bear upon their honest brows 
The royal stamp and seal of God; 

And worthier are their drops of sweat 
Than diamonds in a coronet 

t4 God bless tho noble working men, 

Who rear the cities of the plain; 

Who dig the mines, who build the ships. 

And drive the commerce of the main: 

God bless them l for their toiling hands 
Have wrought the glory of all lands." 

44 Wb talk of Adam and Eve as having been, be¬ 
fore the fall, in a very happy condition,” says the 
Albany Register; “but one thing they missed— 
they were never children l Adam never played mar¬ 
bles. He never played 4 hookey.’ He never drove 
a tandem of boys with a string. He never skated 
on a pond, or played 4 ball,’ or rode down hill on a 
hand-sled. And Eve—she never made a play¬ 
house ; she never took tea with another little girl, 
from the tea-table set out with the tea-things. She 
never rolled a hoop, or jumped the rope, or pieced 
a baby-quilt, or dressed a doll. They never play¬ 
ed 4 blind-man's buff,’ or 4 Pussy wants a corner,' 
or 4 hurly-burly,* or any of the games with which 
childhood disports itself. 

44 How blank their age must have been, wherein 
no memories of early yonth came welling up in their 
hearts; no visions of ehildhood floating back from 
the long past; no mother’s voice chanting a lullaby 
to the ear of Fancy, in the still hours of the night; 
no father’s words of kindness, speaking from the 
church-yard where he sleeps. Adam and Eve— 
and they alone, of all the countless millions of men 
and women that have ever lived—had no child¬ 
hood!” 


Kino Kamehamaiia, judging from a pry^k 
letter from the Sandwich Islands, must 
monarch. The letter says: 44 He loafs arouHN^P 
town of Honolulu, peeps into a tavern, and is ready 
to take a 4 nip’ with any body that asks him. He 
isn't worth a red cent, and auctioneers won't take 
his bid at an auction!” 


44 The Captain's Bathing-tub ” was the titlo of a 
most amusing “ sailor’s yarn” which appeared in 
44 The Saint Nicholas '—a magazine which was too 
clever to die so soon as it did. It was published 
monthly, for a short time, at Owego, in this State, 
but its circulation was too Mmited for it to be long 
sustained. But that is 44 neither here nor there” 
now, so for as the 44 Bathing-tub” story' is con¬ 
cerned, an incident of which we here condense. 

A cabin-boy of one of the ward-room officers, on 
board a United States’ vessel, a good deal given 
to mischief, one day made his way into the cap¬ 
tain’s cabin, while they were engaged above tn 
making out a strange sail in the horizon. Here 
he finds all sorts of luxuries, including various 
wines, of which he drinks enough to raise his cour¬ 
age not only, but to make him somewhat reckless 
of consequences. 

In this state he finds himself in a room adjoin¬ 
ing the cabin, a tin bathing-tub in one comer, 
luxuriously supplied with rare cosmetics, and 
44 smelling like a barber’s shop of the first class.” 
44 Now,” he says, 44 1 had tried all the other good 
things that I found in the cabin; I had drank the 
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captain’s wine, and straightened myself out on his 
sofa, and swung in his hammock; and I thought 
I wouldn’t quit without taking a dip in his bath.” 

Accordingly he strips, and is just enjoying the 
first pleasant feel of the water, when he was inter¬ 
rupted by the messenger-boy, who had been sent 
into the cabin by the captain. Fortunately he 
was not discovered this time, but it made him cau¬ 
tious : 

. . . “ I must contrive some way to get out with 
my clothes if any body came along again. I wasn’t 
long in finding the way. The ports on the side of 
the forward cabin were open, and through them I 
could easily get out into the mizzen-chains, where 
I could dress myself without being seen. There 
was a big gun in each port, a “ carronade,” as 
they call ’em—short but fat—the biggest kind— 
you never see such kind of guns, except aboard 
ships-of-war. I could clamber out alongside one 
of ’em easy enough, though. I was a little fellow 
then.” 

He takes his shoes, clothes, and hat, and sticks 
them outside of the port where they couldn’t be 
seen; “ and then,” he says, “ I went back to the 
tub. All this didn’t take more than half a min¬ 
ute, for I worked sharp, I can tell you. The only 
thing I was afraid of was, that the steward would 
come in and catch me. I didn’t care a tinker’s 
copper for the captain. I knew I could get out of 
the port in less time than would take him to come 
down the poop-ladder. • Big bugs are never in a 
hurry—it wouldn’t look dignified, you know.” 

Presently, while lying luxuriously in the cap¬ 
tain’s tub, he hears him coming down the cabin- 
stairs, when he jumps out of the receptacle and 
makes for the port: 

“ I was fairly outside and safe, as I thought, in 
the chains, before the captain opened the cabin- 
door. I sat there a minute drying myself, and 
then was going to begin to dress when I heard the 
sound of oars cooping roqpd the stem of the ship. 
iLSMr by the regular dip in the water, and by 
tnonoise of the oars in the row-locks, that it was 
a man-o’-war’s boat, and, of course, I supposed it 
was the first cutter coming alongside, though it 
seemed to me she had come up mighty quick. 

“ Here I was in a fix. They would see me from 
the boat as soon as she pulled round the stem, and 
I should have bad work to tell what I was doing, 
stark naked, in the chains. I couldn’t get my 
clothes on quick enough to be ready for company— 
for I couldn’t stand up without considerable risk 
of being seen from the poop, in case some fellow 
happened to be looking over the larboard side. I 
concluded pretty soon what to do. I first looked 
into the cabin. The captain wasn’t in sight, so I 
jammed my clothes into the muzzle of the gun, 
and then got in after myself, feet foremost. I told 
you, you know, that guns of the kind they call car- 
ronades are short but have tremendous big bores. 
They are used in close fighting, and, when nothing 
else comes handy, they load them with a cask of 
nails, and such sort of things. I shoved myself in 
fret foremost, because I knew that if I rammed my 
head in first, with my body on top of it for a wad, 
it would be rather close quarters for breathing com¬ 
fortably. I found it rather a snug berth as it was; 
I couldn’t move an inch after I had got in, but I 
knew I was out of sight at any rate. 

“ I supposed that after the men had oome aboard 
the boat would be hauled out to the booms, and 
that then I could get out of the gun. But, instead 


of that, they had the cutter loaded with something, 
I didn’t know what, that it took pretty near an 
hour, it seemed to me, to clear her of. They got 
a sling on the main-yard, and I could hear the or¬ 
ders given to hook on in the boat, and the bo’sn’s 
mate in the gangway piping to haul taut and 
‘ hoist-away,’ and ( avast hoisting,’ and 4 oome up,’ 
over and over again, until it appeared to me they 
had got a dozen launch-boats over the side. By 
this time my bade began to ache with lying in the 
bore of that old gun; it didn’t exactly fit my shoul¬ 
ders. 

“ I began now to hear talking in the cabin. The 
gun, you know, was all in the cabin except the 
muzzle of it, that run out of the port. I couldn’t 
hear so well through the iron though, and it was 
some time before I could make out what the talk 
was about. I could distinguish the captain’s voioe, 
and could hear the words * lock’ and ‘ wafer* pretty 
often. At last he and the man he was talking with 
came dose up to the very gun I was in, and then 
I heard him call the gunner by name in talking to 
him, and I recognized him by his growl. I heard 
him rubbing the gun off with his hand, and play¬ 
ing with the lock, and two or three times he snapped 
it: that made me feel a little nervous, for I didn’t 
know what he might have put in it.” 

He finds out at last what they are talking about. 
The gunner has been making some percusskm- 
wafers that he thinks will never miss fire. He 
said they would set the charge off without any 
priming, and he wasn’t sure that there would be 
any need even of pricking the cartridge. The 
captain tells the gunner to try some of these new 
wafers on the very gun that* the fugitive is in! 

“ I was just going to sing out,” he continues, 
“ when the captain asked the gunner if he whs 
sure the gun wasn’t loaded. 

“‘Yes, Sir,’ says he; ‘the charges were all 
drawn when the ship came in, and these guns in 
the cabin haven’t been loaded since.’ 

“That was not so bad, after all. They were 
only going to try if the wafers would map —so I 
concluded to keep quiet. I didn’t quite like the 
idea, though, for I wasn’t quite so well contented 
with the gunner’s trial in the gun as I should have 
been out of it. I wasn’t quite as easy in my mind a% 
I had been an hour before, when I was swinging in 
the captain’s cot. I lay still, though, and meant 
to ‘ see it out’ I knew there wasn’t any shot in the 
gun, at all events, and I didn’t think a blank car¬ 
tridge wouldhurt me much, seeing as I had pushed 
my trowsers and frock in before I got in myself. If 
I had gone in head foremost, I should have been a 
good deal more worried about the matter; but, 
thinks I to myself, ‘ I’ll risk the fret!' 

“ So there I lay, aching all over, from having my 
shoulders and hips jammed in between the round 
sides of my berth, and listening to the talk between 
the captain and gunner that came in at the touch- 
hole, and then to the noise in the boat that came 
through the muzzle. It’s not strange that I got 
every thing mixed up in a heap, in my mind, as to 
what was going on outside. At last, however, I 
heard the click of the spring, as,the gunner cocked 
the lock, and the next instant—” 

“Well! what then?” 

“ I was going through the air as if I had been 
kicked by a fortv-horse power! My clothes didn’t 
follow me more than twenty fathoms, but I didn’t 
touch the water till I was a mile and a half from 
the ship !** 
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That he was saved is a matter of course, “ else 
wherefore breathes he in a Christian land” to tell 
his wondrous yarn. 

Like Hood's story* of the aeronaut w ho was thrown 
oat of his balloon by a crazy man, when some two 
miles up in the air, and himself describing the cir¬ 
cumstances, and the moon-hoax of Mr. Locke, this 
44 yam* derives its interest from the naturalness of 
its minutiae, rather thau from the probability of its 
catastrophe. 


There has been “ any amount” of sport made, 
of late months, of Shanghai Fowls. They seem to 
bo losing much of their lirst popularity among us, 
like many another two-legged foreigner who lias 
paid us a visit of honor, which ended very differ¬ 
ently. The Shanghai is born into the world with 
an inordinate pair of legs, which thereafter continue 
to grow iuto regular drum-sticks of the longest di¬ 
mensions. It is asserted, too, that although good 
44 layers,” they are very fond of devouring their 
own eggs. A Mohawk fanner, who has tried them 
thoroughly, expresses a by no means favorable 
opinion of the breed. He says their true name is 
Shun}:-hi<jh, and that they are rightly named: 
44 They have no body at all, and when the head is 
cat off the legs come right apart. I don't see how 
they can set on their eggs—my jack-knife can set 
as well as they can. They don’t sit on the roost 
the same as other chickens: not a bit of it! ’When 
they attempt to sit as other chickens do (they strad¬ 
dle the stick), they fall off backward ! 

44 They sit when they eat, I know*; for I’ve seen 
’em do it; und I’ve 6een ’em try to cat standing— 
but they couldn’t ‘fetch it;’ for when they peck at 
a grain of corn, on the ground, they don’t more 
than half reach it but the head bobs right between 
their legs, making them turn a complete somerset. 
I’d as soou see a pair of tongs or compasses walking 
about my yard as these Shank-highs. They crow, 
too, a long time before day in the morning, when it 
isn't day; probably because their legs are so long 
that they can see day-light long beforo the common 
chicken!” 


A good and pungent satire upon the ridiculous 
bank-panics which are got up in “hard times,” is 
contained in the following, from an Albany paper: 

“There was a severe run made upon the 4 Gin- 
ger-bread Man' of Troy, on Saturday. Up to two 
o’clock he had redeemed two crollers and a dough¬ 
nut. In consequence of the stamina exhibited, 
consols advanced an inch and a half!” 


44 The True Gentleman is of no country, and is 
the same every w*herc; not only at tho social party 
or assembly, but in the noisy mill, the busy shop, 
the crowded hall, at home, or in the street: never 
oppresses the weak, or ridicules the unfortunate: 
respectful and attentive to liis superiors; pleasant 
and affable to his equals; careful and tender to the 
feelings of those whom he may consider beneath 
him.” 

How many of Thackeray’s 44 snobs” would stand 
this test of a “gentleman ?” 

The “ Tall Gentleman ,” in tho ensuing lines, 
need not have made any “ Ajwlogy." It was not 
necessary, at all. It is notorious that “tastes 
differ,” and in nothing is it more remarkable than 
in the fact that tall women usually choose short 
husbands, aud tall men short wives; fulfilling the 


old maxim, that “ men and women like best their 
opposites.” No; there can be little doubt that 
the “ toll gentleman” was jilted; and he now* turns 
round, and in revenge, affects to be himself the 
jilter. Like a kindred spirit, who once said to a 
friend, in speaking of a very beautiful young lady, 
almost the belle of the village : 

“Do you know, Harry, that I came very near 
marrying that girl ?” 

“No! is that sot" 

“ Yes; I kept company with her for some time. 
Folks 6aid it was a match, sure.” 

“ Well, why didn't you marry her?” 

44 Well, you see the way of it was this: one 
night when I w as u-sccing of her from conference- 
meeting, I asked her if she would accept me, and 
she said she had “ rather be excused,” and I was 
so excited, and such a confounded fool besides, that 
I excused her!” 

But we are keeping the reader from the poetry: 

Upbraid rac not l I never swore 
Eternal love to thee; 

For thou art only five feet high, 

And I am six foot three: 

I wonder, dear, how you supposed 
That I could look so low; 

There's many a one can tie a knot, 

Who can not tie a beau ! 

Besides, you must confess, my love, 

Tho bargain’s scarcely fair; 

For never could wc moke a match, 

Although wc made a pair; 

Marriage, I know, makes one of two, 

But there's the horrid bore. 

My friends declare if you are one, 

That I at least am four! 

’Tia true, tho moralists have said, 

That Love has got no eyes; 

But why should all my sighs be heaved 
For one who has no size ? 

And on our wedding-day, I’m sure 
I’d leave youdn the lurch, 

For you never saw & steeple, dear, 

In the inside of a church! 

’Tis usual for a wife to tako 
Her husband by the arm— 

But pray excuse me, if I hint 
A sort of fond alarm. 

That when I offered you my arm. 

That happiness to beg, 

Your highest efforts, dear, would be. 

To hike me by the leg I 
I do admit I wear a glass, 

Because my slght'6 not good. 

But were I always quizzing you, 

It might be counted rude. 

And though I use a convex lens, 

I still can not but hope 
My wife will e'er “ look np to me” 

Through Ilerschcl’a telescope l 

Then fare thee well, my gentle one, 

I ask no parting kiss; 

I must not break my hack, to gain 
So exquisite a bliss: 

Nor will I weep, lest I should hurt 
Bo delicate a flower: 

The tears that fall from such a height 
Would be a thunder-shower! 

Farewell! nnd pray don’t throw yourself 
In a basin or a tub; 

For that would be a sore disgrace 
To all the Six-Feet Club! 

But if you ever I we again, 

Love on a smaller plan. 

For why extend to six-feet three 
The life that’s but a span ? 
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If poor Hood were living, there are many who 
would attribute these lines to him. As it is, they 
are from an Unheralded English pen, which imitates 
that great master of word-playing with some suc¬ 
cess. 


We know not the author of the subjoined pas¬ 
sage, which we find in our collection of disjecta 
membra, but it impresses us as extremely touching, 
and as having come directly from the heart to the 
hand that penned it? 

“ In comparison with the lass of a beloved wife, 
what are other bereavements? The Wife! she 
who fills so large a space in the domestic heaven— 
she who is so busied, so unwearied—bitter, bitter 
is the tear that falls upon her grave! You stand 
beside her tomb, and think of the past. Fain 
would the soul linger there. No thorns are re¬ 
membered above that sweet clay, save those your 
own hand may have unwillingly or unkindly 
planted. Her noble, tender heart lies opened to 
your inmost sight. You think of her os all good¬ 
ness—all purity—all truth. 

“ But she is dead. The dear head so often laid 
upon your bosom, now rests upon a pillow of clay. 
The hands that ministered so untiringly, are folded 
white and cold, beneath the gloomy portals. The 
heart whose every beat measured an eternity of 
love, lies under your feet And there is no white 
arm over your shoulder now—no speaking face to 
look up in the eye of love—no trembling lips to 
murmur, ( Oh, it is so sad!' There is so strange a 
hush in every room! No smile to greet you at 
night-fall—and the clock strikes and ticks, and 
ticks and strikes. It was sweet music, when you 
could count the hours with her —when shr could 
hear it! Now it seems only the hours through 
which you watched the shadows of death gather 
upon her dear face. But many a tale it tells of 
joys past, sorrows shared, and beautiful words and 
deeds registered above. • You feel that the grave- 
can not keep her. You know that she is in a haj>- 
pier world, but still you feel that she is often by 
your side—an * angel-presence.’.. . 

“ Cherish these emotions. They will make you 
happier. Let her holy presence be as a charm to 
keep you from eviL In all new and pleasant con¬ 
nections give her a place in your heart. Never 
forget what she has done for yon—that she has 
loved you. Be tender of her memory.” 

To how many bereaved hearts will these sen¬ 
tences come, who will look back upon the pa9t with 
mingled recollections of sorrow and joy—perhaps 
of penitence. “ So live, husband and wife,” says 
an old English worthy, “ that when either dies the 
spirits of both may mingle.” 

The following piece of “composition” may be 
“backed” against any thing ever produced. It 
was written half a century ago by Sir Boyle Roche, 
a member of the Irish Parliament, in the “ Troub¬ 
lous Times of ’Ninety-Eight,” when a handful of 
men, from the County of Wexford, struck terror 
into the hearts of many a gallant son of Mars, os 
well as the worthy writer himself. The letter was 
addressed to a Mend in London; and it is old 
enough to be new to nine in ten of the readers of 
the “ Drawer 

“ My dear Sir —Having now a little peace and 
quietness, I cit down to inform you of the dreadful 
bustle and eenfasion we are all in from these blood¬ 
thirsty rjbeis, most of whom are (thank God!) 


killed and dispersed. We are in a pretty mess; 
can get nothing to eat, nor any wine to drink, ex¬ 
cept whisky; and when we sit down to dinner we 
are obliged to keep both hands armed. While 1 
write this, I hold a sword in each hand, and a pis¬ 
tol in the other. 

“ I concluded from the beginning that this would 
be the end of it, and I see I was right; for it is not 
half over yet At present are such goings-on, that 
every thing is at a stand-still. I should have an¬ 
swered your letter a fortnight ago; but I did not 
receive it until this morning. Indeed, scarcely a 
mail arrives safe without being robbed. No longer 
ago than yesterday, the coach with the mails from 
Dublin was robbed near this town. The bags had 
been judiciously left behind, for fear of accident; 
and by good luck there was nobody in it bat two 
outside passengers, who had nothing for the thieves 
to take. Last Thursday notice was given that a 
gang of rebels was advancing here under the French 
standard, but they had no colors, nor any drams 
except bagpipes. 

“ Immediately every man in the place, Induding 
women and children, ran out to meet them. We 
soon found our force much too little: we were too 
near to think of retreating. Death was in every 
face, but to it we went, and by the time half our 
little party were killed, we began to be all alive 
again. Fortunately, the rebels had no guns, ex¬ 
cept pistols and pikes, and as we had plenty of 
muskets and ammunition, we put them all to the 
sword. Not a soul of them escaped, except some 
that were drowned in an adjacent bog; and in a 
very short time, nothing was to be heard but si¬ 
lence. Their uniforms were all different colors, 
but mostly green. After the action, we went to 
rummage a sort of camp, which they had left be¬ 
hind them. All a\ »- found was a few pikes without 
heads, a par 1 of • *i ipty bottles full of water, and 
a bundle of French commissions filled with Irish 
names. Troops ar< now stationed all round the 
country. Which r\aotly squares with my ideas. 1 
hfeVs only fife* to Odd, that I am in great haste. 

“P.S.—If you do not receive this, of course it 
utust have miscarried, therefore I beg you will 
write to let me know!” 


A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 

“ So should wo llvo that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
A self-revolving thing of power. 

“That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future need: 

“ Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy, 

Far hotter than a barren Joy.” 


There is a good lesson to trnaat husbands to 
the following; and we fancy, also, a kind of sly 
satire upon a certain species of pseudo-sentimental 
“ poetry,” so called, which is not perhaps quite so 
much in vogue at present as it was three or four 
years ago. 

HE CAME TOO LATE! 

11 He came too late I the toast had dried 
Before the fire too long; 

The cakes were scorched upon the side. 

And every tiling was wrong! 

She scorned to wait all night for one 
Who lingered on his way, 

And so she took her tea alone. 

And cleared the things away! 
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t i M He flame too late 1 at onoo be felt 
The supper hour vu o'er; 

Indifference in her calm smile dwelt, 

' She dosed the pantry-door: 

The table-cloth had passed away— 

No dUhes could he see: 

She met him, and her words were gay— 

She never spoke of teal 

••He came too late! the subtle chords 
Of patience were unbound; 

Not by offense of spoken words. 

But by the slights that wound. 

She knew he would say nothing now 
That could the past repay; 

She bade him go and milk the cow, 

And coldly turned away! 

“He came too late! the fragrant steam 
Of tea had long since flown ; 

The flies had fallen in the cream— 

"" The bread was cold as stone. 

And when, with word and smile, he tried 
His hungry state to prove, 

She nerved her heart with woman's pride. 

And never deigned to move 1" 

Am anecdote was well told, some years ago, of 
A polite Southerner, an accomplished and kind- 
hearted gentleman, which has found a place, and 
WO think deservedly, in our collection : 

. “On one occasion he had been driving hard, 
from morning until night, over the rough roads in 
fhe neighborhood of Columbia, South Carolina, 
and alighted at the only comfortable-looking tav- 
tn in the place, very hungry and very tired. 
Sticking his eye-glass to his eye—his constant com¬ 
panion, he being very near-sighted—he demanded 
n roast fowl, some good wine, and a comfortable 
room for the night. 

“ The landlord was ‘ exceedingly sorry,’ but he 
( couldn’t give him a comfortable room: the only 
place he could have to sleep in was a double- 
bedded room, wj£h another gentleman.’ 

“ ‘Very well, Sir; let us have the best you’ve 
got. No man can do more than that, Sir.’ 

“ After discussing his supper, be sought his room, 
4 turned-in,’ and went to sleep. 

“ His slumbers were destined to be of very short 
duration. Before long he was awakened by a call 
from the other bed, 4 Sir! Sir!V 

44 ‘ Bless my soul!’ cried D-, thrusting his glass 

tap to his eye, and endeavoring to peer through the 
dark, 4 what’s the matter, my dear Sir? Is the 
Bouse on fire, or are there bugs in your bed?’ 

444 Neither, Sir; but, my dear Sir, you snore so 
terribly that I can not sleep, Sir. It is terrific, 
Sir!’ 

44 4 Bless me, my dear Sir, I am shocked that I 
should have been so rude as to snore in a gentle¬ 
man’s presence, and he a stranger to me. I really 
ask your pardon, Sir, and beg you’ll overlook it. 
It wasn't intentional', I assure you.’ 

44 The apology was accepted; a 4 Good-night’ 
was exchanged; and both parties went to sleep 
again. 

44 It was not long, however, before a rumbling 
sound was heard from the polite gentleman’s bed, 
every moment growing louder and louder, until at 
last it ended in a thunderous diapason. The other 
lodger, driven almost to madness, started up and 
exclaimed— 

“ 4 Good gracious! this is too much! I can’t 
stand it! I say, Sir! Sir!! Sir!!! wake op, 
Sir!’ 

44 4 Bless my soul! well, what’s the matter now V 


cried out the offender, starting up in bed; 4 you 
seem to be very restless, Sir.’ 

44 4 Bediml I believe you!’ said the disturbed 
gentleman: 4 you’ve been snoring again, Sir, worse 
than ever, and I can not get to sleep.’ 

44 4 You don’t sag so 1 Have I been repeating my 
rudeness to a stranger? I am really extremely 
sorry, my dear Sir, but I was really asleep. Good¬ 
night—night—night; very sor—sor— sor —ry.’ 

“ And off he drowsed again, and in five minutes 
began snoring as loudly as ever, until he was again 
awakened by his room-mate’s complaints. 

“ 4 Snoring again, have I, Sir?’ said the uncon¬ 
scious offender. 4 Well, the fact is, I have had a 
hard day’s journey and eaten a hearty supper—and 
if 1 snore, Sir, I can’t help it. I have apologized 
twice, and that is sufficient. I am now about to 
go to sleep again; but allow me to inform you. Sir, 
that if you wake me up again, snoring or not snor¬ 
ing, Sir, I shall proceed at once to get up and give 
you the soundest thrashing you ever had in the 
whole course of your life! Good-night, Sir!’ 

“ His slumbers were undisturbed for the rest of 
the night.” 


44 It will not do,” says Sydney Smith, 44 to be 
perpetually calculating risks, and adjusting nice 
chances. It did all very well before the flood, 
when a man could consult his friends upon an in¬ 
tended publication for a hundred and fifty years, 
and then live to see its success for Bix or seven cen¬ 
turies afterward; but at present, a man waits, and 
doubts, and hesitates, and consults his brother, and 
his unde, and his first cousins, and particular friends, 
till one day he finds that he is sixty-five years of 
age—that he has lost so much time in consulting 
first cousins and particular friends, that he has no 
time left to follow theia advice.” 


On* very frequently hears the remark made, 
that such, and such, and such a man, 44 can be a 
gentleman when he pleases.” Now when our read¬ 
er next hears this expression made use of, let him 
call to mind the following: 

44 He who 4 can be a gentleman when he pleases,’ 
never pleases to be any thing else. Circumstances 
may, and do, every day in life, throw men of cul¬ 
tivated minds and refined habits into the society 
of their inferiors; but while, with the tact and 
readiness that is their especial prerogative, they 
make themselves welcome among those with 
whom they have few if any sympathies in com¬ 
mon, yet never by any accident do they derogate 
from that high standard which makes them gentle¬ 
men. 

44 So, on the other hand, the man of vulgar tastes 
and coarse propensities may simulate, if he be able, 
the outward habitudes of society, speaking with 
practiced intonation, and bowing* with well-studied 
grace; yet he is no more a gentleman in his thought 
and feeling, than is the tinseled actor who struts 
the boards the monarch his costume would bespeak 
him. This being the 4 gentleman when he likes,' is 
but the mere performance of the character. It has 
all the swell of the stage and the foot-lights about 
it, and never can for a moment be mistaken by one 
who knows the world. A cloak too large can not 
be gracefully worn by a small man.” 

The latest instance of 44 Spiritual Manifestations” 
that we have seen, is that recorded of an incredu¬ 
lous young man 44 Down East,” whose father had 
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promised, before his death, to hold invisible com- i 
munion with him: * 

“ The spirit of the gentleman (who, by the way, 
had been somewhat severe in matters of discipline) 
was called np, and held some conversation with the 
boy. Bat the messages were not at all convincing, 
and the youth would not believe that his father had 
any thing to do with them. 

“ * Well,' said the medium, ‘what can your fa¬ 
ther do to remove your doubts?* 

“ 1 If he will perform some act which is charac¬ 
teristic of him, and without any direction as to 
what it shall be, I shall believe in it' 

** 4 Very well,' said the medium; * we wait some 
manifestations from the spirit-land.* 

“This was no sooner said than (as the story 
goes) a table walked up to the youth, and, without 
ceremony, kicked him out of the room! 

“ * Hold on! stop him !* cried the terrified young 
convert; that9 the old man!—I believe in the 
rapping81* 

“ The hero has never since had a desire to ‘stir 
np the old gentleman 1* ** 

Every body that knew any thing about Ken¬ 
tucky fifteen years ago, remembers old Colonel 
Greathouse, a gentleman of the old school, who al¬ 
ways had old friends and old wines, and who de¬ 
clared he despised every thing that was new. The 
old Colonel lived fast, lived well, petted his niggers, 
raised tobacco, and, of course, gradually wore out his 
lands. One fine morning in January, the Colonel 
came to a very strange conclusion, and that was, 
that the plantation had not paid expenses for many 
years, and something must be done. After much 
hard talking and an immense sight of thinking, 
the Colonel concluded to send his son, “Phil,” 
down the Mississippi, to look out a “new loca¬ 
tion,” the old homestead having “ given out.” In 
due course of time, Phil set upon his adventurous 
journey: he was really “a chip off of the old 
block,” had all of his father’s peculiarities, and, 
though younger in years, had consumed about the 
same amount of the good things of this sublunary 
life. Phil, once started, went straight to New Or¬ 
leans, and took expensive parlors at the St. Charles. 
His every movement was chronicled by fun and 
frolic; there was a crowd of good fellows at his 
heels, go where he would. Every body in the 
hotel knew him as that “gay young man,” and 
his appearance in the ladies* parlors was hailed 
with delight. The season drew to a close, and 
Phil’s money was out; and so he started home. 
Old Colonel Greathouse received “ his boy** with 
all the affection of a fond father; mutual compli¬ 
ments were exchanged; and after the usual ques¬ 
tions and answers pertaining to separations were 
gone through with, Phil found himself in the par¬ 
lor, with nothing but a round table and a bottle 
of Madeira between himself and his father, when 
the following conversation ensued: 

“ Yon say, Phil, my boy, that the lands down in 
Louisiana are very fine, the crops large, and all the 
people rich and hospitable; s’pose you went about 
a great deal on the plantations, examined the soil, 
looked at the expenses of raising the crop, and got 
your information on the spot ?” 

“Certainly,” said Phil, with gravity; “went 
about all over, and the land is wonderful; no bot¬ 
tom to the soil—crops grow in it spontaneously— 
money comes in with a rush—wonderful plantations 
on that ‘ Mississippi bottom.’ ” 


“ We must move, Phil, and oommence the world 
anew; ’twon’t do, my boy, to live here and have 
every thing eating their heads off,” half soliloquized 
the Colonel; and then brightening up he asked, 
“ you know, Phil, I told yon to inquire about the 
water in that lower country; 1 am particular about 
water; how did you like that?” 

Phil was puzzled; after a few moments* perplex¬ 
ity he replied, “ Why, the fact is, when I got away 
from home I remembered yon mentioned something 
to me about a matter you were particular about, 
but I forgot what it was; and, consequently, the 
few months I was in Louisiana I never tasted any 
water!” 

“ Yon should have done it once, to oblige your 
father,” said the Colonel, sorrowfully; and from 
that time forward nothing more was heard of the 
proposed removal to the rich lands “ farther South.” 


Shaking of hands is the accepted manner of 
performing “ how-de-do,” “ glad to see yon ;** but 
the manner of doing this varies so much, that with 
some people we have “ great shakes,” and with oth¬ 
ers “ no shakes at all.” Politicians, if they are 
running for office, have the art of hand-shaking to 
perfection. Editors have a very impressive shake 
for a subscriber paying “ in advance.” In shaking 
hands ladies are generally passive, for the least 
pressure from their little fingers means volumes not 
included in the formal and familiar ceremony. We 
have been told, by those “ posted up” in such mat¬ 
ters, that the telling and eloquent shake of the 
hand, that eclipses all others, comes from a prin¬ 
cipal in a duel when his second announces to him 
“ that the afihir was amicably arranged.” It would 
be impossible to give all the varied expression that 
characterizes the act of shaking hands; but there 
are a few that can be designated, which, like prim¬ 
itive colors, form the ground-work of every varying 
shade. 4 

The pump-handle shake first deserves notice. It 
is performed in a solemn, mechanical maimer. Ne 
attempt has ever been successful to give it grace or 
vivacity. As a general rule, it should not be con- 
tinned after your friend is in a profuse perspiration 
from the unwonted exercise. The pendulum shake 
is of a similar character, but it has a horizontal bv 
stead of perpendicular motion. It is executed by 
boldly sweeping your hand horizontally toward 
your acquaintance, and, after the junction is ef¬ 
fected, rowing with it from one side to the other as 
long as human nature will bear it The tourniquet 
shake is next in importance. It derives its name 
from the instrument of torture by which surgeons 
stop the circulation of the blood. The person using 
this style, if he has a large, powerful hand, can 
throw his victims into intense agony, and even 
produce dislocation of the small bones of the fin¬ 
gers, and in delicate persons easily sprain the wrist, 
The cordial shake is performed with a hearty, bois¬ 
terous agitation of your friend’s hand, accompanied 
by a moderate degree of pressure, and cheerful ex* 
clamations of welcome. This style is indiscriminate 
and very popular. The grievous touch is the oppo¬ 
site of the cordial grapple. It is principally used 
by hypochondriacs and sentimental young cler¬ 
gymen, and is always accompanied by a nervous 
inquiry about somebody’s health. The prude mm 
jar and the prude minor are entirely monopolized 
by the ladies: the* first allows the gentlemen to 
touch the fingers down to the second joint; the 
second gives yon the whole of the forefinger. The 
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vary ladies, however, who nee these styles most 
ftfectuslly, will, in a moment afterward, permit 
the tourniquet squeeze, provided it is done in the 
waltz or other equally familiar dance. We might 
extend our list with descriptions of the gripe-royal, 
and the eato-mUl shake, and the shake with malice 
prepense, which are, after all, but exaggerated 
forms of the pump-handle, pendulum, and tourni¬ 
quet varieties, and therefore can be conceived more 
easily than described. 

Tox Placid*, as he is every where called by 
his many friends, relates an amusing incident con¬ 
nected with himself He states that, awhile since, 
he was traveling down the Ohio, and being per¬ 
sonally unknown to any one, he passed away the 
time by reading. A most obtrusive person among 
the passengers seemed to be miserable because he 
could not learn Placide’s business; and, after two 
or three days' fruitless speculation, he concluded 
that P. was a “ sporting gentleman," and in en¬ 


deavoring to satisfy himself, the following scene 
ensued: 

T. P., getting angry at the stranger's supposi¬ 
tion, his dark eye flashing, and his manner im¬ 
posing—“ 1 tell you 1 am no gambler. I am an 
actor, Sir.” 

Stranger, growing very familiar and self-com¬ 
placent—“Hide a horse in a ring, eh? Throw 
flip-flaps on the tan-bark ?” 

T. P., very angry indeed—“ No, Sir! I am no 
circus-actor—I am a play-actor." And straighten¬ 
ing himself up, and swelling out his portly front, 
he slapped his hands upon the bottom of his vest, 
and, in a voice of thunder, demanded, “ Do I look, 
from my size, as if I could throw flip-flaps ?” 

The stranger viewed the indignant son of Thes¬ 
pis for a moment with a critical eye, and then 
pronounced, “ That he didn’t think Placide could 
throw flip-flaps;" and perfectly unconscious that 
he bad been exceedingly disagreeable, he walked 
away, to meddle in some one else's private affairs. 


litminj Matins. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, by John S. C. Abbott. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) The Me¬ 
moir of Napoleon, which has attracted such uni¬ 
versal attention as its successive numbers have 
appeared in the pages of this Magazine, is about 
to be reproduced, with the original illustrations, in 
two handsome volumes, including copious additions, 
and a careful revision by the author. In this im¬ 
portant contribution to the biography of one of the 
most prominent historical characters of modern 
times, Mr. Abbott has taken an independent point 
of view, made himself master of the subject by as¬ 
siduous personal research, and, refusing to yield to 
the influence of early impressions and foreign tradi¬ 
tions, has presented an estimate of the illustrious 
man to whom he has devoted his studies, which can 
not fail to soften prejudices, remove misapprehen¬ 
sions, and purify and exalt the fame of Napoleon 
In the eyes of all impartial and intelligent readers. 
It is, perhaps, hardly time for the public mind to re¬ 
ceive a perfectly just impression of the character of 
one concerning whom there has been such intense 
and bitter political controversy. The whole mass of 
English literature relating to the subject, with only 
one or two rare exceptions, is infected with the hos¬ 
tile spirit which John Bull feels bound to exercise 
toward a national enemy. The crude and super¬ 
ficial work of Sir Walter Scott—written after the 
vigor of that thigh ty mind had been impaired by 
misfortune and disease*-betrays, through a thin 
disguise of candor, the inveterateness of foregone 
personal and political conclusions. Redeemed from 
absolute tediousness by occasional passages of brill¬ 
iant description, his narrative exhibits scarcely a 
trace of the endeavor to ascend to the highest 
sources of historical evidence, to correct traditional 
errors, to look at the other side of the picture which 
had long fastened the attention of British specta¬ 
tors, and to do exact justice to the policy and mo¬ 
tives of a man whose name had been a perennial 
terror, both at the fireside and in the council and 
the field. The views of Sir Walter Scott, however, 
with the remains of political prejudice, have been 
the chief means of forming public opinion on the 
subject with the generation now on the stage. We 


have been content with echoing the voices which 
reached us from the opposite shore of the Atlantic. 
The question of Napoleon's character was no longer 
regarded as an open one—not only had the case 
been given to the juiy, but a verdict had been ren¬ 
dered, and the court adjourned. A solitary de¬ 
fender of Napoleon, like Hazlitt, for instance, might 
lift up his voice against the general concert of opin¬ 
ion, but it was of little use: he could not stem the 
prevailing tide; and he was set down as a lover of 
paradox, with shrewd warnings against the seduc¬ 
tions of splendid, but erratic genius. The writer 
of these volumes doubtless shared in the almost 
universal antipathy with which the character of 
Napoleon was viewed among the “better classes" 
in this country. A New-Eaglander, a clergyman, 
a conservative, connected with the old Federal 
party by all his antecedents, he must have imbibed 
a hatred of Napoleon with his native air. Belong¬ 
ing to a family remarkable for an almost excessive 
austerity of conscience, and cherishing the tradi¬ 
tions of youth with the zeal of religion, Mr. Abbott 
was perhaps the last man from whom a panegyric 
on the French Emperor could have been expected. 
At the commencement of his studies, with a view 
to this biography, he, probably, little foresaw the 
result himself. We regard these circumstances os 
a guarantee of the good faith and earnest convic¬ 
tion which characterize the execution of the work. 
With all the comments which it has called forth, in 
the serial form, it is not pretended, as we are 
aware, that the writer has garbled facts to suit his 
purpose, or failed to weigh historical probabilities 
in an even scale. His conclusions, of course, are 
legitimate themes of discussion, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that they have provoked marked differ¬ 
ences of opinion. In regard to the literary merits 
of these volumes, we think that high commenda¬ 
tion can justly be awarded to the writer. His style 
is often impassioned and glowing, but never passes 
the limits of natural modesty and good taste. His 
narrative moves on at a brisk pace—he does not 
allow it to be impeded by superfluous details—and 
shows great skill in giving the gist of an incident 
in a few graphic expressions. It is marked by 
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force and simplicity rather than by ambition of or¬ 
nament. Frequent scenes of pathos are described, 
but always with true feeling, and with no attempt 
to enhance the effect by appeals to mawkish sensi¬ 
bility. Mr. Abbott's battle-pieces are lively and 
impressive—taking strong hold of the memory— 
though they do not stun the reader by reproducing 
the din of combat in a storm of words. With his 
enthusiastic admiration of the great military con¬ 
queror, Mr. Abbott has wisely avoided the tempta¬ 
tion of throwing a false glare around military glory. 
He cherishes a religious sense of the horrors of war. 
He comprehends the superior position of the arts 
of peace in the progress of civilization. In doing 
justice to the achievements of his hero in arms, he 
does not hesitate to deplore their sad necessity; 
while his warmest sympathies are with the freedom 
and intelligence that are to bless the nations, when 
the bloody footsteps of war shall recede before the 
advance of pacific improvement. The influence of 
his work on the younger portion of the community, 
for whom it is more particularly intended, can not 
be otherwise than commanding and salutary. It 
will tend to remove the prejudices of party and 
ancestry—to inspire a deeper sense of historical 
justice—and to quicken the appreciation of all that 
is excellent and noble in the career of Napoleon, 
without bewildering the mind by a melodramatic 
display of military fascinations. 

The Science and Art of Elocution and Oratory, by 
Worthy Putnam (published by Miller, Orton, and 
Mulligan), consists of a theoretic view of the prin¬ 
ciples of elocution, with a variety of specimens in 
the different branches of eloquence, selected from 
the productions of eminent orators. The work has 
evidently been prepared with carefulness and tact, 
and is commended to teachers by its variety, ap¬ 
propriateness, and orderly method. 

James S. Dickerson hasissued a neat educational 
work, entitled //lorry’s Vacation; or , Philosophy at 
Home , by William C. Richards, intended to pre¬ 
sent the more familiar principles of natural science 
in a form adapted to engage the attention of youth¬ 
ful readers. ‘ The plan, although not an entirely 
novel one, is carried out with no small degree of 
success. In the dialogues, w’hich are made the 
vehicle of instruction, the language is simple and 
attractive, the illustrations are apt, and the topics 
introduced in the natural order of succession are 
thus explained to the comprehension of the juve¬ 
nile student. There are certainly few volumes in 
which so great an amount of information is con¬ 
veyed in such a pleasing shape. 

The same publisher has brought out the first 
volume ef Romance qf Biography , edited by the 
Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D.D., containing the 
life qf Rickard the Lion-Hearted, It is designed 
as the commencement of a series, prepared by dif- 
(szant hands, with special reference to the instruc¬ 
tion and improvement of the young. The details 
ofthe narrative in this volume are fascinating as 
a novel. The life of the hero was crowded with 
romantic incidents, and they are here reproduced 
in their picturesque bearings with admirable ef¬ 
fect. Under the able superintendence of the 
erudite editor, the series can scarcely fail to 
prove a useful addition to the means of popular 
education. 

Humanity in the City , by the Rev. E. H. Chapin. 
(Published by Dewitt and Davenport.) A series 
of discourses, devoted to the application of religious 
truth to the duties and interests of every-day life. 


Abstaining from themes of polemic discussion, they 
plunge into the very heart of city life for materiala 
of warning and illustration. Among the titles of 
the discourses are, The Lessons of the Street, Man 
and Machinery, The Allies of the Tempter, The 
Children of the Poor, and others of a kindred char¬ 
acter. These subjects are treated by the author in 
the spirit of religious philanthropy, and enforced 
with his characteristic vigor and eloquence of ex¬ 
pression. 

Fudge Doings: being Tony Fudge's Record ofthe 
Same , by Ik. Marvel. (Published by Charles 
Scribner.) The Fudge family are well-known in 
the fashionable circles of New York. They reside 
in one of the stateliest mansions of the Fifth Ave¬ 
nue, sport a magnificent equipage, and are exem¬ 
plary worshippers of wealth and style. Their 
nephew, Tony, has most indiscreetly opened to the 
gaze of the public some of their domestic secrets. 
He draws aside many a splendid vail—the mis¬ 
chievous rogue—and shows the vulgarity and hoL 
low-heartcdness which are concealed beneath up- 
holstry of velvet and gold. As a specimen of 
caustic, but good-natured satire, this volume is 
fully equal to any of the previous productions of 
the author. 

Uagar the Martyr , by Mrs. H. Marion Steph¬ 
ens (published by Fetridge and Co.), is a story be¬ 
longing to the school of melodramatic intensity, 
written in a bold, dashing style, and seeking the 
materials for popular effect in scenes of strange and 
high-wrought passion. The best features of the 
work are its occasional characterizations and de¬ 
scriptions of Southern life; while the improbability 
of the plot, and its prevailing extravagance of dic¬ 
tion are more adapted to charm the lovers of “ fast 
literature,” than to gain the approval of discreet 
readers. 

A revised edition of Colton’s Greek Reader f 
prepared by Henry M. Colton, the brother of 
the previous editors, has been issued by Durrie 
and Peck, New Haven. The original work was 
edited by the Rev. John 0. Colton, and publish¬ 
ed in 1839 —this was succeeded by an edition in 
1846, by G. H. Colton —and the edition now of¬ 
fered to the public is furnished with a variety of 
new references and notes, with other valuable im¬ 
provements. The excellence of this volume as a 
preparatory text-book for the Greek student has 
been fully tested by experience; and we need only 
say, that the present edition is brought out with 
the attention to clear and attractive typography, 
which is half the battle with the beginner in this 
difficult branch of scholastic education. 

A new work by Professor Tayler Lewis, on 
The Scriptural Cosmology , is announced by G. Y. 
Yan De Bogert. The leading design of the volume 
is to set forth the Biblical Idea of Creation, philo- 
logically ascertained, in distinction from any sci¬ 
entific or inductive theory of the Earth. The learn¬ 
ing and acumen of the author, with his well-known 
earnestness of conviction, can not fail to awaken an 
interest in the forthcoming work. 

Of recent American works none have met with 
a more cordial appreciation, than Mr. Richard 
Grant White’s Shakspcarc's Scholar . The Lit¬ 
erary Gazette speaks of it as follows: “ We are, 
on various accounts, greatly pleased with this 
Transatlantic contribution to Shakspearian litera¬ 
ture. It is another goodly stone added by worthy 
hands to the cairn of the great poet. It is another 
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proof that our brethren across the Atlantic are not 
totally absorbed in politics, or cotton-growing, or 
making bread-stuffs. It gives assurance that there 
will be a succession of men who will take pride in 
preserving those writings, which are the noblest 
heir-looms of the common Anglo-Saxon race. We 
are delighted also to find in Mr. White an enemy 
of the pedants and bookworms who have too much 
appropriated the office of Shakspeare’s commenta¬ 
tors. This feeling he carries to excess, though we 
can scarcely be angry with the violence of his zeal 
in such a cause. 


Messrs. Griffin of Glasgow announce as forth¬ 
coming a collected edition of the works of Lord 
Brougham, to be issued in parts. By-the-by, it 
turns out, on the evidence of a manuscript note of 
the late Lord Cockburn, of Edinburgh—the bi¬ 
ographer of Jeffrey, and tho careful collector 
daring his life of every thing relating to the Edin¬ 
burgh Review and Scottish literature generally— 
that the famous article in tho Edinburgh on By¬ 
ron’s “ Hours of Idleness,” which drew forth the 
41 English bards and Scotch reviewers’* and stung 
Byron into the splendid revenge of his subsequent 
career, was written not by JetlVey, but by Brough¬ 
am. Lord Cockbum's library”, containing many 
curious and valuable memorials, has just been sold; 
and a collection of tracts, relating to the Edinburgh 
Review , and Edinburgh politics and literature dur¬ 
ing the last fifty years, and profusely annotated by 
Lord Cockburn, has been purchased by the British 
Museum for 85/. 8s. Gd. The collection consists of 
350 volumes of pamphlets, of which about 60 refer 
to the Edinburgh Review alone. These supply, in I 
some cases, the only evidence of the authorship | 
of the essays in that famous periodical. 


Some people say Mr. Carlyle is, and some say 
he is not getting on with his history of Frederick 
the Great. He is reported to havo declared it his 
intention to deposit all his future writings, as MS. 
sealed, in the Record Office, or some such place, not 
to be produced for some two thousand years, when 
the world is enough advanced to receive them with 
profit. A plan suggested to him in reply, was that 
he should print off an edition, and have the whole 
impression put in the Custom-house (with the 
bonded wine) till the world was fit to appreciate 
his writings. His friend Mr. Tennyson is about 
to break his long silence. We may expect, after 
such a continued reticence, something truly great. 
All the young poets who have been so extensively 
starring in his absence will havo to pale their inef¬ 
fectual fires. 


“We have received,” says the London Leader, 
44 the sixth volume of M. Louis Blanc’s History 
of the French Revolution , the most brilliant and 
powerful in style, the most laborious and exact in 
its accumulation and analysis of original docu¬ 
ments, of the many 4 Histories’ of that colossal 
epoch. The heroes and the victims of the Revo¬ 
lution have been subjected to transformations so 
violent and so capricious at the hands of fanatical 
partisans and unscrupulous literary jobbers, that 
the very scene of a drama played out before the 
eyes of our fathers has faded into a mirage, and 
the leading actors appear like the fantastic shadows 
of a magic lantern. The chapter in the pres¬ 

ent volume in which the celebrated Day of Dupes , 
June 20, 1792, and the invasion of the Tuileries 


are described, is characterized by force of narrative 
painting. In this episode M. Louis Blanc cor¬ 
rects the numerous errors and omissions of Lamar¬ 
tine and Michelet, having himself consulted with 
indefatigable diligence the ample resources of the 
British Museum, so rich in the official reports 
and flying sheets of tho period. ‘No doubt,* 
says M. Louis Blanc, in a long note appended to 
this chapter, 4 M. de Lamartine has involuntarily 
misled his readers, having been himself misled.’ 
But this only shows with what care historical re¬ 
searches should be conducted. When there is an 
abundance of contradictory evidence on an event, 
it is indispensable to take them one by one, to 
weigh, compare, confront them. A tedious and 
distasteful task, no doubt! But truth requires it. 
An historian should be an examining magistrate 
before being a painter.” 


A fine statue of white marble, from the chisel of 
Mr. Thrufp, has just been erected in Westminster 
Abbey, to perpetuate the memory of the poet 
Wordsworth. It represents the author of the “Ex¬ 
cursion” sitting in the open air, in a contemplative 
mood, os if communing with nature, under whoso 
habitual sway he may be said to have lived. Ho 
is resting on a moss and ivy-mantled stone or knoll, 
with the green sward at his feet enameled in flow¬ 
ers ; the legs are crossed; his right hand and arm 
are wound gracefully round one knee; the left 
hand, with the forefinger slightly uplifted, is laid 
upon an open book, which the poet has just been 
reading; the eyes are bent, in pensive admiration, 
upon the flowers at his feetj and tho spectator 
may fancy him saying: 

“ To mo the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

The conception is an exceedingly felicitous one; 
the whole attitude of the figure is singularly easy 
and graceful, and the sculptor lias been equally 
happy in rendering the head and features of the de¬ 
ceased, with which tho public are more or less fa¬ 
miliar. 


John Gibson Lockhart died on the 25th of 
November, at Abbotsford, in his sixty-fifth year. 
He was the younger son of the Rev. Dr. Lockhart, 
of Glasgow, and in that city received his early 
education. From the University of Glasgow there 
are exhibitions to Balliol College, Oxford, one of 
which young Lockhart obtained. He was destined 
by his father for the law; but though in due time 
called to the Scotch bar, he had little inclination 
for legal studies. To the pursuits of literature he 
was early devoted, and the society into which he 
was thrown when he first “ walked the Parliament 
house” as a young advocate at Edinburgh, con¬ 
firmed his purpose of making literature his profes¬ 
sion. A visit to Germany, where, among other 
influencing scenes and incidents, his haring seen 
Goethe is chiefly memorable, completed his aliena¬ 
tion from the routine duties of the Scotch bar. In 
May, 1818, he first met Scott, who was pleased 
with his conversation, and who shortly after re¬ 
commended him to the Ballantyncs, as likely to 
afford useful aid in their literary undertakings. 
They employed him to write the historical part of 
the “Edinburgh Annual Register,” which Scott 
had previously compiled, but for which other more 
profitable avocations left bim no leisure. Soon 
after this he received a message from Scott to coma 
to Abbotsford, along with John Wilson, to meat 
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Lord Melville of the Admiralty, son of the famous 
Henry Dundas, who had more political power than 
any Scotchman since the days of Lord Bute, and 
to whom the young Tories of the north transferred 
the humble reverence and keen expectation with 
which they had looked to the father as the dispenser 
of patronage and places. From the interview with 
Lord Melville no immediate result ensued in Lock¬ 
hart's case, but it is well known that political in¬ 
fluence had the main share in the election of Wil¬ 
son to the chair of Moral Philosophy In. the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. The appointment turned 
out far better than had been anticipated; but at 
the time it was felt to be too strong an exertion of 
political influence to thrust into the chair of Du- 
gald Stewart a young poet, who had not turned his 
attention to ethical studies, and whose literary at¬ 
tainments were chiefly known from his light con¬ 
tributions to “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Lockhart 
was at this time a most intimate friend of Wilson, 
and his ablest coadjutor in Blackwood, which, 
though only started in 1817, had already become a 
considerable “ power” both in literature and poli¬ 
tics. In 1820 Lockhart was married to Sophia, the 
eldest daughter of Walter Scott. All who know 
the story of Scott at this period of his life will re¬ 
member with delight what Lockhart has told of his 
own home at Chicfewood, in which the laird of 
Abbotsford took so deep an interest These happy 
family scenes were soon clouded, and the much¬ 
loved boy, the “Hugh Littlejohn,” for whom he 
wrote the “ Tales of a Grandfather,” died at the 
early age of eleven. From the mournful thoughts 
suggested by the desolated hopes of Chiefewood 
and Abbotsford, we gladly turn to the busier scene 
in which Lockhart appeared in 1825, as editor of 
the “ Quarterly Review.” We may merely mention 
that before this Lockhart had become more known 
os an author, having in 1820 published his first 
novel, “Valerius, a Roman Story,” which was fol¬ 
lowed by “ Reginald Dalton,” and by several other 
tales and novels. Early in 1825 appeared his “ Life 
of Burns,” in Constable’s newly-commenced mis¬ 
cellany of cheap and popular literature. The same 
year Lockhart removed to London, to succeed Giff- 
ard in the management of the “ Quarterly.” Apart 
from the influence derived from its political arti¬ 
cles, Lockhart took care to maintain the excellence 
of the “ Review” in all departments of literature, 
and some of the ablest efforts of modern English 
scholarship are found In the papers on classical 
subjects In the volumes of the “ Quarterly” during 
Lockhart’s editorship, fits “Lifo of Sir Walter 
Scott” has become a standard book in English lit¬ 
erature, and few biographies will ever attain equal 
popularity. 

Amkfaffr the outward affluence and social envi¬ 
ronments Of Lockhart’s London life in later years, 
few htit hfe Intimate friends knew the griefs that 
pfCyed-ttpon his mind. The whole family history 
of Setrit and Lockhart affords a striking instance 
of h the vanity of human wishes.” Scott’s chief 
ambition was to be a country laird, and the found¬ 
er of the family of the Scotts of Abbotsford. His 
inward thought was that his house should continue 
forever, and the land he called after his own name. 
Of Scott’s four children, the eldest son died child¬ 
less in India, and the other, unmarried, in Persia. 
The younger daughter died not long after her fa¬ 
ther, and Mrs. Lockhart four years later. Lock¬ 
hart had then a son who is since dead, and his 
(laughter (Mrs. Hope) is married in a connection 


widely alien from the early associations of Abbots¬ 
ford. The death of Lockhart has now severed the 
last tie which linked hiB family with that of Sir 
Walter Scott, though his name will live with him 
in the history of literature. 

Of the works of Lockhart which appeared as 
separate publications, besides the Life of Scott, his 
literaiy reputation will receive the highest lustre 
from the Spanish Ballads. Many similar compo¬ 
sitions have since been attempted, bat none have 
excelled in spirit and style these fine specimens of 
old Spanish minstrelsy. 


Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S., late of King’s 
College, London, and the Government School of 
Mines, and known by bis valuable contributions to 
natural science, and particularly to geology, has 
just died, in bis thirty-ninth year. Dr. Forbes 
only recently left London to succeed Professor 
Jamieson in the chair of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh. “ This,” says the * Cole- 
donian Mercury ,' “was with Forbes the highest 
object of ambition; and had his life been spared, it 
would have been dedicated to extending its already 
great reputation, so that no school probably in the 
civilized world would have equaled it in greatness. 
With this view he had formed gigantic and most 
able plans, which, through his-great influence with 
the Government, would have been liberally sup¬ 
ported, and we have no doubt ultimately carried 
out. But, arrived at the culminating point of his 
ambition, and at the commencement of his long- 
matured schemes of usefulness, be has, by a mys¬ 
terious dispensation of Providence, been removed 
from us, when we were beginning to appreciate his 
worth. A chronic disease, contracted when in the 
East, re-excited and rendered violent by a severe 
cold caught last autumn on a geological excursion, 
and which burst out with uncontrollable fury about 
ten days ago, was the immediate cause of his pre¬ 
mature death.” “ Edward Forbes,” says an En¬ 
glish paper, “had a great intellect. He was an 
acute and subtle thinker, and the broad philosoph¬ 
ical tone and comprehensive grasp of his many-sided 
mind enabled him to appreciate and to understand 
the labors of others in fields of inquiry far different 
from his own. A naturalist by inclination and by 
profession; a close observer in the museum and in 
the field; possessed of a vast acquaintance with the 
details of those branches of science which he had 
made his especial study; no less capable of the 
widest generalizations, as his JEgean researches 
more especially show—in speculation a Platonist, 
delighting in Henry More—in literature and in art, 
blessed with a solidity of judgment and a refine¬ 
ment of taste such as fall to the lot of few—in social 
life a humorist of the order of Yorick; gifts liko 
these are alone sufficient to raise a man to eminence, 
and to lead us to lament, os a great calamity, his 
Budden and early death. But it was not these 
qualities which distinguished him so highly beyond 
I his fellows. Our affections cling to character and 
I not to intellect; and rare as was the genins of 
Edward Forbes, his character w r as rarer still. The 
petty vanities and heart-burnings which are the 
besetting sins of men of science and of men of let¬ 
ters, had no hold upon his Iarg4ri0d generous na¬ 
ture—he did not even inidertMui nfc c m in other*. 
A thorough spirit of charity—complete tolera¬ 
tion for every thing but empiridtfin and pettiness, 
seemed to hide from him all but the good and 
worthy points in his fellow-men.” 
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Figure 1.—Opera Dress. 
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T HE depth of winter is not ft season productive 
dffpecial novelties or innovations in the World 
of Fashion. The garment which we select for our 
principal illustration is designed for the Opera or 
Sortie du bed. It is of merino, ornamented with a 
border of watered satin ribbon, loops of which, 
terminating in streamers, are arranged upon the 
cape and sleeves. A tasseled cord completes the 
ornament of this neat and simple garment. 



Figure 2.—Coiffure. 


The style of coiffure here delineated is designed 
for full dress. A French twist, terminating in a 
Grecian plait, carried in a circle around it, forms 
the back. This lies behind the comb. The twist 
is continued below by a five-strand cable twist, 
which also forms a circle around the head, outside 
and in front of the first plait and comb. The front 
hair is arranged in French bandeaux, terminating 
at the ears in an open seven-plait, which is carried 
in five festoons around the lower portion of the head. 
Drooping sprays of fuschios and jasmine constitute 
the floral ornaments. 



Figure 3.—Slipper and Overshoes. 

The slipper, placed upon the stool, is w'ell adapt¬ 
ed to the dress delineated above. It is of taffeta, 
delicately wrought in needle-work, trimmed with 
swansdowm. The overshoes are also bordered either 
with swansdown or ermine. They are made of va¬ 


rious materials—silk, satin, cashmere, velvet, etc. 
Some are plain, others are ornamented with em¬ 
broider}'. They are confined to the foot by bows of 
ribbon, or, as in the illustration, by tasseled cords. 

We give place to the following hints on the 
adaptation of colors to complexions, which arc well 
worthy of attention. They are taken from M. 
Ciikvrecl’s elaborate treatise on the “Harmony 
of Colors : T ’ 

Red Drapery. —Rose-red can not be putin con¬ 
tact writh the rosiest complexions without causing 
them to lose some of their freshness. Dark-red is 
less objectionable for certain complexions than 
rose-red, because, being higher than this latter, it 
tends to imparl whiteness to them, in consequence 
of contrast of tone. 

Green Drapery.— A delicate green is, on the 
contrary, favorable to all fair complexions which 
are deficient in rose, and which may have more im¬ 
parted to them w'ithont inconvenience. But it is 
not as favorable to complexions that are more red 
than rosy, nor to those that have a tint of orange 
mixed with browm, because the red they add to this 
tint will be of brick-red hue. In the latter case a dark 
green will be less objectionable than a delicate green. 

Yellow Drapery.— Yellow imparts violet to a 
fair skin, and in this view' it is less favorable than 
the delicate green. To those skins which are more 
yellow than orange it imparts white ; but this com¬ 
bination is very dull and heavy for a fair complex¬ 
ion. When the skin is tinted more with orange 
than yellow, we can make it roseate by neutralizing 
the yellow. It produces this effect upon the black¬ 
haired type, and it is thus that it suits brunettes. 

Violet Draperies.— Violet, the complement¬ 
ary of yellow, produces contrary effects: thus it 
imparts some gTeenish yellow to ffir complexions. 
It augments the yellow tint of yellow and orange 
skins. The little blue there may be in a complex¬ 
ion it makes green. Violet, then, is one of the least 
favorable colors to the skin, at least, w lien it is not 
sufficiently deep to whiten it by contrast o£ tone. 

Blue Drapery. —Blue imparts orange, which 
is susceptible of allying itself favorably to w hite 
and the light flesh tints of fair complexions, which 
have already a more or less determined tint of this 
color. Blue is, then, suitable to most blondes, and 
in this case justifies its reputation. It will not suit 
brunettes, since they have already too much of the 
orange. 

Orange Drapery. —Orange is too brilliant to 
be elegant; it makes fair complexions blue, whitens 
those which have an orange tint, and gives a green 
hue to those of a yellow tint. 

W hite Drapery. —Drapery of a lustreless white, 
such as a cambric muslin, assorts well with afresh 
complexion, of which it relieves the rose color; but 
it is unsuitable to complexions which have a disa¬ 
greeable tint, because white always exalts all colors 
by raising their tone; consequently it is unsuitable 
to those skins which, without having this disagree¬ 
able tint, very nearly approach it. Very light 
white draperies, such as muslin, plaited or point 
lace, have an entirely different aspect. 

Black Drapery. —Black Draperies, lowering 
the tone of the colors writh which they are in juxta¬ 
position, whiten the skin; but if the vermilion or 
rosy parts are to a certain point distant from the 
draper}’, it will follow that, although lowered in 
tone, they appear, relatively to the white parts of 
the skin contiguous to this same draper}’, redder 
than if the contiguity to the black did not exist. 
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DARIEN EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 

UNDER COMMAND OF LIEUT. ISAAC C. STRAIN. 
BY J. T. HEADLEY. 


[Having from the first become deeply interested in the 
Darien Exploring Expedition, and afterward doubly so in 
the late of Lieutenant Strain, I was very anxious to 
know its history. Subsequent acquaintance with Lieuten¬ 
ant Strain, ripening into a warm friendship, enabled me 
to gratify this desire. With that grew the wish to make 
the facts public. At my request, therefore, Lieutenant 
Strain gave to me his private report to the Secretary of the 
Navy, whose permission to use it was cheerfully granted, 
also the journals kept by both parties, together with the 
book of sketches made by the draughtsman. Interesting 
interviews with Lieutenant Maury and civil engineer Mr. 
Avery, have enabled me to add many details not incor¬ 
porated either in the report or the Journals. For any per¬ 
sonal matters relating to Lieutenant 8train I solely am 
responsible, as well as for any special praise bestowed on 
him. I know it would be his wish that I should speak of 
him personally as little as possible; but I have thought it 
best to look only at the truth and Interest of the narrative, 
and make every other thing subservient to these.] 

X T is not necessary here to speak of the im¬ 
portance to the whole civilized world of a 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien, nor 
of the different surveys that have been made. 


The route of the following Expedition, begin¬ 
ning in Caledonia Bay and ending in Darien 
Harbor, had not been passed over since 1788, 
and was a terra incognita. In 1849, an Irish 
adventurer published a book, which went through 
several editions, in which he declared that he 
had 44 crossed and recrossed it several times and 
by several tracks,” and that only 44 three or four 
miles of deep cutting ” would be necessary for a 
ship canal the entire distance. Aroused by this 
report—which proved to be a mere fiction—Sir 
Charles Fox and other heavy English capital¬ 
ists took up the subject, and sent out Mr. Gis¬ 
borne, a civil engineer, to survey the route. He 
pretended to do so, and also published a book, 
mapping down the route, and declaring that it 
w r as only 44 thirty miles between tidal effects ,” and 
the 44 summit level one hundred and ffty feet." 
An English company was immediately formed 
with a capital of nearly $75,000,000. 

Without following the progress of this scheme 
in England and on the Continent, it is neces- 
saiy, in this connection, to state only that Mr. 
Gisborne’s favorable report resulted in enlisting 
England, France, the United States, and New 
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Granada, in exploring together the proposed 
route for a ship canal across the Isthmus. It 
will be seen in the succeeding pages that this 
report was also a fiction; that Mr. Gisborne 
never crossed the Isthmus at all—never saw 
across it—never advanced more than a dozen 
miles inland at the farthest—and, in fact, was 
a/rcdd to make the attempt, and that, instead 
of the summit-level being 150 feet, it is at least 
one thousand feet . As an inevitable result, there¬ 
fore, the various expeditions, relying as they 
did entirely on this report, with its accompany¬ 
ing ^maps, would be led into error, and in the 
end completely baffled. The English one, starting 
from the Pacific side December 23d, 1853, pro¬ 
ceeded up the Savana, and cutting its way more 
than 26 miles from the place of debarkation on 
that river, finally became disheartened, and, 
with the loss of four men slain by the In¬ 
dians, returned discomfited to the ships. Strain, 
from the Atlantic side, started nearly a month 
later. Three days after his departure, another 
expedition, composed of French and English 
together, under the guidance of both Dr. Cullen 
and Mr. Gisborne, set out from the same point, 
and endeavored to follow in his track. But, not¬ 
withstanding they had the men who said they 
had crossed and surveyed the Isthmus—the for¬ 
mer having walked it “ several times and notched 
the trees”—they were unable even to get out of 
Caledonia Valley, and after having penetrated 
not more than six miles in all returned. Gisborne 
and Cullen could not follow their own maps, 
not to mention the notched trees. The Grana¬ 
dian expedition started still later. This was a 
very large party, under the command of Co- 
dazzi, the principal engineer of New Granada. 
How far it penetrated is not known, but strag¬ 
gling over the space of a mile it was completely 
broken up, and returned, after having lost sev¬ 
eral men. It is with feelings of national pride 
I state that the American expedition, under 
Strain, alone accomplished the passage, though 
under an accumulation of suffering rarely re¬ 
corded in the annals of man. 

On the morning of the 17th of January, 1854, 
the Cycoie , Captain Hollins, with Lieutenant 
Strain and his party on board, entered Caledonia 
Bay, where they were immediately visited by a 
number of Darien Indians, some of whom spoke 
broken English and Spanish, which they had 
acquired in their intercourse with the traders on 
the coast. They came on board fearlessly, were 
very intelligent and observant, and, though much 
below the ordinary stature, were strongly built 
and athletic. 

On the 18th a council was held which lasted 
about eighteen hours, and finally terminated fa¬ 
vorably. For a long time the chiefs resisted Hol¬ 
lins’s demand for permission for Strain’s party to 
traverse the Isthmus, and opposed the project of 
a canal most pertinaciously, insisting that if God 
had wished one made, he would have given 
greater facilities (an opinion in which Strain fully 
coincided before he got across), and that they 
ought not to be disturbed in the quiet posses¬ 


sion of the land which the Almighty had given 
them. Strain replied that God had created 
them naked, but they had chosen to clothe 
themselves, which was as much an infraction 
of his laws as it possibly could be to construct 
a canal. To this special pleading they could 
not reply, and finally, believing that Captain 
Hollins would send a party through their coun¬ 
try with or without their permission, gave their 
consent, remarking that it appeared to be the 
will of God that they should cross; and after 
stipulating only that they should not disturb 
their women, and respect their property, ce¬ 
mented the treaty by a hearty supper, during 
which they indulged freely but not immoder¬ 
ately in strong liquors. 

Relying on Mr. Gisborne’s book, the party 
took only ten days’ provision. Each mem¬ 
ber of it, with the exception of Mr. Kettle- 
well, the draughtsman, had either a carbine 
or a musket, with forty rounds of ball cart¬ 
ridges; while eight of the officers and engineers 
had, in addition, a five-barreled Colt’s revolver, 
with fifty rounds of ammunition to each pistol. 
The arms and provisions, in addition to the 
blankets and minor articles, brought the aver¬ 
age weight borne by each individual to about 
fifty pounds, which was quite as much as they 
could carry through a pathless wilderness, and 
in a tropical climate. 

The naval officers who were detailed for the 
expedition were—Passed midshipmen, Charles 
Latimer and William T. Truxton, and 1st as¬ 
sistant-engineer, J. M. Maury, whom Strain ap¬ 
pointed assistant-astronomer and secretary, hav¬ 
ing obtained sufficient knowledge within the 
last ten years of his high capacity in each de¬ 
partment. Mr. Latimer, however, being taken 
ill, never started. Mr. Truxton was appointed 
acting master and executive officer. 

Midshipman II. M. Garland, of the Cycme , 
accompanied the party as a volunteer. The as¬ 
sistant-engineers w’ere Messrs. A. T. Boggs, S. 
H. Kettlewell, J. Sterret Hollins, and George 
U. Mayo. Dr. J. C. Bird, of Wilmington, Del¬ 
aware, was the surgeon. In addition to these 
were three others, volunteers. 

Messrs. Castilla and Polanco, commission¬ 
ers appointed by the New Granadian govern¬ 
ment, also determined to accompany the party, 
which numbered, all told, twenty-seven men. 
Having safely landed his little band, Strain drew 
them up, read his instructions to them, and then 
took up the line of march for a small fishing vil¬ 
lage at the mouth of the Caledonia river, where 
good water could be obtained. 

As the huts were abandoned by the Indians, 
they took possession of them for the night, and, 
having stationed four armed men as sentinels, 
stretched themselves on the floor. But the 
heavy booming of the surf, as it fell in regular 
and tremendous shocks at their feet, made it 
like sleeping amidst the incessant crash of ar¬ 
tillery. The billows, as they broke on the beach, 
swept on through the houses, over the sand spit, 
and into the river beyond. 
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THE COUNCIL. 


On the morning of the 20th, the party was 
early afoot—and while waiting for some provi¬ 
sions and other articles for which they had sent 
to the Cyane, Strain endeavored to obtain a view 
of the valley above by opening a path to the 
summit of a hill on the right bank of the river, 
near its mouth, and some knowledge of their 
route by sending a party to cut up the left bank 
of the river. Here, as he from the top of this 
hill swept the mountain-range with his glass, 
the first feeling of doubt and misgiving arose 
within him, for in an unbroken chain that range 
stretched onward till it abutted on the sea, 
showing nowhere the depression indicated on 
the maps. 

This little band of explorers, as they boldly 
struck inland and began to traverse the intricate 
forests of the tropics, presented an interesting 
spectacle. Officers and men were all dressed 
alike in blue flannel shirts, with a white star in 
the collar, blue trowsers and belt. The only 
distinction between them was, the latter wore 
blue caps withont a front-piece, while the for¬ 


mer had Panama hats, and pistols in their 
belts. These caps were stuffed with tow, which 
afterward served an admirable purpose in kin¬ 
dling fires. A spy-glass strapped to Strain’s 
shoulders distinguished the leader. The order 
of march was single-file—the leading men car¬ 
rying a macheta (cutlass) or ax to clear the way. 
The others followed, each carrying a blanket, 
haversack, carbine, cartridge-box, and forty 
rounds of ammunition. It being necessary that 
the men should be well armed, not much ad¬ 
ditional weight could be imposed upon them. 
Strain, an old woodman and explorer, thought¬ 
fully put a linen shirt under his woolen one, 
anticipating the want of linen with which to 
dress wounds. That shirt afterward did good 
service to his wounded, lacerated men. 

Taking the bed of the Caledonia river—drag¬ 
ging a single canoe after them until the shal¬ 
lowness of the stream compelled them to abandon 
it—they pushed vigorously up the Pacific slope, 
and near sunset reached a large island in the 
river. Following a path, they found deserted 
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huts similar to those they had left at the mouth 
of the river, and there determined to encamp. 
The huts had evidently been deserted in haste, for 
stools, gourds, and cooking utensils, were strewn 
over the floors. These, as well as the extin¬ 
guished brands of a recent fire, were all collected 
together and placed under charge of a sentry. 
In the morning they were restored as nearly as 
possible to their original positions, as Strain was 
determined to give the Indians no pretext for a 
display of hostility; although he felt sufficiently 
strong in numbers and preparation to cope with 
any tribe they would probably meet on the Isth¬ 
mus. The rancho was surrounded by a plan¬ 
tation of cocoa, which, with the exception of 
tortoise-shell, is the only exchangeable product 
of the Darien Indians. A strict watch was kept 
during the night, there being two seamen and 
two officers or engineers, armed to the teeth, at 
all times on guard, while the remainder of tlie 
party had their arms beside them and their car¬ 
tridge-boxes buckled on. These, silent and mo¬ 
tionless, kept anxious watch in the midst of those 
deserted huts, whose very abandonment seemed 
portentous of evil. At length the wished-for 
light appeared, when the shrill and protracted 
lwntswain's call, “ Heave round ”—the cheering 
strains used to quicken the sailors as they tread 
round the capstan to heave the anchor to the 
cat-head—startled every sleej>er to .his feet. 
“Saddle up” then rang through the encamp¬ 
ment; and soon cveiy man had his blanket and 
haversack swung to their places, and, with car¬ 
bine in hand, stood ready to march. At half¬ 
past six they set out; and now wading in the bed 
of the river, and again following paths along its 
banks, through plantations of cocoa, plantains, 
and Indian com^they pushed on until they came 
to a point where a small tributary entered from 
the southward and westward. Here they had a 
good view of the Valley of the Caledonia; and 
Strain, taking advantage of it, carefully exam¬ 
ined the range of the Cordillera with an excel¬ 
lent spy-glass, and finding only a semicircular 
chain, from fifteen hundred to two thousand feet 
in height, abutting upon the sea-coast ranges to 
the westward and southwpstward, determined 
to follow the easterly, or principal branch of the 
river, believing that it offered the stronger prob¬ 
ability of a gorge through to the other slope. 

Soon after passing the tributary already al¬ 
luded to, they followed a well-beaten path on 
the left bank of the river, which .soon brought 
them to an Indian village, containing some forty 
or fifty houses, grouped among trees and stir- 
rounded by large plantations of cocoa and plant¬ 
ains, and a small quantity of sugar-cane. 

An occasional glance through the interstices 
of the bamboo walls at the interior of these 
houses—which were spacious and well-con¬ 
structed—showed that, though devoid of inhab¬ 
itants, much of their personal property still re¬ 
mained. The grunting of pigs and the crowing 
of cocks left behind by their ownera, gave the 
only evidence of life in this deserted village, ex¬ 
cept the steady tramp of the heavily armed and 


overloaded party. These familiar sounds added 
inconceivably to the desolation of the scene, and 
impressed deeply the whole band. Strain, with 
his cocked carbine in his hand, strode on in ad¬ 
vance, his eye rapidly, almost fiercely, searching 
every suspicious-looking spot; while the men, 
each one with his weapon resting in the hollow 
of his arm, pressed swiftly after. Not till the 
last hut was passed did they breathe free again. 
As they emerged from this village, they found 
a path which wound down a steep bank to the 
river, near the opposite bank of which lay a 
canoe containing women’s clothing, abandoned 
evidently in the haste of their flight. As Strain 
was about to descend by this path, three Indians 
suddenly appeared. After an interchange of 
friendly signs, one of them offered to point out 
to him, as he supposed, the path leading to the 
Pacific. He accordingly countermarched; but, 
after accompanying his guide a few hundred 
yards, came to the conclusion that the latter only 
wished to lead them from the village; for in the 
direction he took, toward the w est and southwest, 
Strain, as already mentioned, could see no open¬ 
ing whatever in the Cordillera. He accordingly 
halted the part}', and explained to the Indian, 
as well as possible, that he would proceed no 
further in that direction, and w as determined to 
follow up the main branch of the river. The 
latter made no opposition, but shrugged his 
shoulders; and turning down a ravine to the 
river, led up its bed until they had passed the 
village, then courteously took leave. Subse¬ 
quent events convinced Strain of the good faith 
of this Indian, who doubtless would have led 
him into a path across the Cordillera, which he 
afterward discovered by mere accident. At ten 
o’clock the order to halt passed down the line; 
and the party, still suspicious, breakfasted in the 
bed of the river. A fire was kindled, some cof¬ 
fee and tea made, which, with pieces of pork 
stuck on sticks and toasted in the fire, made a 
comfortable meal. The repast being ended, the 
party started forward, keeping the bed of the 
stream till mid-day, w hen Strain ordered a halt, 
thoroughly convinced from its course—which 
inclined strongly toward the Atlantic—its rapid 
fall—which imparted to it almost the character¬ 
istics of a mountain torrent—and the aspect of 
the mountain ranges which crossed his course, 
towering some two or three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, that this route could afford 
no facilities for a ship canal, and could not be 
that alluded to by either Mr. Gisborne or Dr. 
Cullen. While the main body remained halted 
here, Messrs. Truxton, Holcomb, and Winthrop 
were sent up the river to reconnoitre, and upon 
returning reported unanimously that the route 
in that direction was impracticable. Having 
received this report, they rapidly retraced their 
steps, finding, as they had done in the ascent, 
several canoes containing women’s clothing 
drawn up on the beach. Their owners were 
invisible, having doubtless hidden themselves in 
the forest; but the fact of their having fled 
up this branch of the river to avoid the party, 
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was additional evidence to Strain that he had 
taken the wrong direction. Marching rapidly 
past the village, which seemed to be occupied, 
he followed the smaller branch toward the 
southward and westward — the India-rubber, 
cotton-wood, and other tropical trees, gracefully 
festooned with parasitic plants, darkening the 
way, which was enlivened only by the laugh of 
the men as their companions, now and then, 
tumbled over a rock into the water. About 
sunset they encamped on the right bank of the 
stream. The bfficers and men were divided 
into two messes, each having its separate fire 


and cook. This second day’s tramp had been 
a hard, exciting one, and the men were glad to 
halt. After tea, the two groups sat around 
their respective fires, smoking, telling stories, 
and singing, till the watch was set. An officer 
and two sentries formed, this night and for 
a long time afterward, the regular gnard from 
eight in the evening until daylight. The two 
fires were kept brightly burning all night, shed¬ 
ding their steady light over the motionless party 
as they slept in pairs, with one blanket beneath 
and the other above them, under ,the open sky. 
They were a splendid set of men, and, as they 
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lav there in order of battle, seemed well fitted 
for the hardships before them. 

Roused up by the boatswain’s whistle, the 
party breakfasted, and again set out, wading 
about a mile up the river, until they arrived at 
a “cafton,” in which the water was so deep as 
to place fording out of the question, while the 
scarped rocks on either side made the ascent to 
the bank above very difficult. From the outset, 
as the way became more and more obstructed, 
Wilson, who had a splendid voice, cheered on 
the party by making the woods ring with “Jor¬ 
dan is a hard road to travel.” While stumbling 
up the rocky bed of the Caledonia, he had changed 
his song into “Caledonia is a hard stream to 
travel,” in which there was far more truth than 
poetry. It was a relief to all, therefore, when 
Strain ordered a halt, and informed them that it 
was his intention to leave this river soon, as it was 
leading toward a very high range of mountains 
and too far to the southward. Holcomb and 
Winthrop were for continuing on, and the for¬ 
mer having found an accessible point on the bank 


of the “ cafion” to ascend, and displaying some 
impatience to attempt it, and as some of the 
party appeared anxious to follow, Strain gave 
permission, but at the same time recommended 
them to follow him a short distance below, where 
a more gentle ascent might be found, and one less 
likely to tire the heavily-laden party. They did 
so, and soon came to an easy slope, up which 
they pushed. They had not proceeded far when 
they unexpectedly stumbled on a well-beaten 
track leading over the hills to the southward and 
westward. This was an unlooked-for stroke of 
good fortune, and Strain was convinced that he 
had found by accident the traveled Indian route 
to the Pacific. He now recalled the scattered 
party—first by shouting, as they were near, then 
by the boatswain’s whistle, and finally by firing 
his carbine. The stragglers soon closed in, but 
upon counting the party to see who might be 
missing, he found that Holcomb, Winthrop, 
Hollins and Bird, and Roscoe, a seaman of the 
Cyan?, were absent. He then fired three car¬ 
bines in quick succession, the previously estab- 
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lished signal to close instantly—the signal also 
of extreme danger. This signal was answered, 
but still the missing party did not come up. 
After waiting some time, several successive shots 
were fired, when Strain, to his astonishment, 
heard their carbines far up the river, and ap¬ 
parently near the base of the hill. Unwilling 
still to believe it to be their wish to separate, he 
waited some time on the slope of the mountain, 
firing frequently. But finding that their re¬ 
sponses gradually became more and more faint 
and distant, he determined to proceed, hoping 
that they were only seeking a lower point in a 
gorge—which he felt sure existed on his left— 
to cross over and rejoin him. The path he now 
followed was clear and well defined, and led by a 
spur over the Cordillera, or principal chain, which 
rose in three successive peaks as they advanced. 
The ascent was very steep, being in many places 
as much as fifty and sixty degrees, up which the 
v men Were frequently compelled to pull them¬ 
selves by trees. As they were without water, 
and heavily laden, this proved very fatiguing. 
Arriving at the summit of the first peak, Strain 
ordered a halt, hoping that the missing party 
might come up. In the mean time Edward Lom¬ 
bard, a seaman of the Cyane, climbed a tree to 
reconnoitre the country, but reported nothing but 
mountains and hills in every direction. Follow- 
ing the Indian trail, at a quarter past one, p.m., 
the party arrived at a small stream running to 
the westward. The men, suffering from thirst, 
stooped down to this, and took long and hearty 
draughts of water. They then laid aside their 
arms, blankets, and haversacks, and sat down to 
wait for the absentees, who were expected every 
moment. The sun at length stooping behind 
the tropical forest, and no signs of their arrival, 
Strain ordered a fire to be made, and went into 
camp. After eating a scanty supper, he seated 
himself at a point where the Indian trail entered 
the gorge, and watched long and anxiously for 
the arrival of the missing men. The shadows 
of night gathered over him there, yet he still 
waited until a late hour, when he stretched him¬ 
self on his blanket in painful suspense as to their 
whereabouts. 

Early in the morning he sent scouts across 
the mountain, to see if they had not crossed 
higher up on the Caledonia, and reached the 
river valley which he was confident must exist 
on the other side. At half past nine they all 
returned, unsuccessful, but reported having found 
a large stream, which they believed united with 
that on which they then were, which afterward 
proved to be the fact. 

Deeply solicitous as Strain was about the ab¬ 
sent men who had been intrusted to his care, and 
for whom he was in a great measure responsible, 
he felt the obligation also not to make any delays 
that should endanger those still under his com¬ 
mand nor the success of the expedition, and at 
ten o’clock gave the welcome order to move for¬ 
ward. Keeping in view this river to its junction 
with the Sucubti, they followed the latter in its 
rough and tortuous course, struggling over huge 


boulders and masses of stones rolled together by 
the torrent, and which rendered the way almost 
impassable. Dangerous rapids also intersected 
their path, skirted by precipitous banks, along and 
up which, heavily laden, they scrambled with 
great difficulty, until at last, fatigued and hun¬ 
gry, they encamped at five o’clock at the mouth 
of a small stream, having made in all not more 
than eight or nine miles. All day long, when¬ 
ever they struck a sandy reach, they found fresh 
Indian tracks always in advance, but as there 
appeared to be only two men, and they accom- 
panied by a dog, Strain felt no anxiety, as he 
knew their strategy never admits of a dog on a 
war-path. On the morning of the 24th, at nine, 
a.m., they left their bivouac and proceeded down 
the bed of the river, occasionally pursuing the 
banks when it was deep or impassable from falls 
or boulders. The trail of the two Indians and 
dog was still very distinct, and it was evident 
that they had slept in the immediate vicinity of 
the last night’s camp. About eleven o’clock, 
while wading down the bed of the river, a smoke 
was seen rising through the trees, and immedi¬ 
ately the quick order, “ Close up” passed down 
the line. Soon after, Strain commanded a halt, 
gnd advancing alone, mounted the left bank, and 
found an Indian hut, apparently just abandoned, 
and on fire; the roof had already fallen in, while 
the joists and timbers were slowly burning and 
crackling in the still air. Two other houses on 
the opposite bank were also in flames. Strain 
immediately crossed over, and found that, as in 
the first, all the stools, pots, and other utensils 
were left a prey to the flames, but their arms 
and clothing had been taken away. While ex¬ 
amining these two houses, Mr. Castilla, the 
New Granadian commissioner, came up the 
bank, and seeing a bunch of plantains hanging 
on a rafter, reached up to take them; but Strain 
stopped him, declaring that he had promised to 
respect private property religiously, and was de¬ 
termined to give the Indians no excuse what¬ 
ever for assailing his party. This destruction of 
their property looked ominous, and could be con¬ 
strued in no way, except as an evidence of hos¬ 
tility; and Strain now began to anticipate a 
gathering among them, and an attack at some 
favorable point in advance. He therefore or¬ 
dered the men to re-examine their arms care¬ 
fully, and march in close order. Still leading 
his little band, he kept on the difficult path, ex¬ 
pecting every instant, for hours, a shower of 
arrows upon his party. He, of course, would be 
the first victim; and he confessed afterward that 
he remembered the account given by a comrade 
in Texas, of the sensation the latter once experi¬ 
enced with two arrows in his body, and the re¬ 
membrance made him squirm. But compact and 
silent they kept down the river, generally wading 
in its bed, and where the water was too deep, 
selecting the bank which appeared less densely 
wooded, and always, when practicable, following 
the trail of the two Indians and their dog. Strain 
carried twenty or thirty pounds more than any 
other member of the party; and Castilla, the 
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Granadian commissioner, wishing to relieve him, 
offered to take the spy-glass, but on being inform¬ 
ed that the Indians knew that this was carried by 
the commander, who would be selected for the 
first fire, he turned pale, and did not press his 
offer. Several of the men requested to take part 
of his load, but he refused, saying, that by car¬ 
rying more than they, and doing more work, he 
could better tell how fast to march and when to 
halt, so as not to overtask them. 

At some points the water had attained a great 
depth, especially where it had caught a rotary 
motion around some of the smaller boulders, 
and the traveling not only grew more difficult, 
but very dangerous. They had lost the Indian 
trail, and not being able to pass through the forest 
without the tedious operation of cutting a road 
with an ax, so thick was the undergrowth, they 
were forced to climb along the rocky, banks of 
the river, to cross wide clefts in the rocks, and 
surmount enormous boulders, where a false step 
or a slip would have led to a broken limb, if not 
to a broken neck. They made only some ten 
miles the whole day, and at six in the even¬ 
ing, finding a defensible position, pitched their 
camp. The men were quite fagged out, and pre¬ 
pared their supper without their usual boisterous 
merriment. Besides, the consciousness of dan¬ 
ger at hand made each one thoughtful. To en¬ 
liven their spirits they concluded to drink up a 
bottle of brandy which one of the party carried 
for medicinal purposes, for the very sensible 
reason that they feared it would get broken. The 
evening gun of the Cyane, rising with a booming 


sound over the Isthmus, also cheered them, for 
while that was in hearing, they did not feel them¬ 
selves so entirely cut off from the outer world. 

It was not so pleasant, however, when darkness 
enshrouded the wilderness; but the camp fires 
blazed brightly, and they were all brave hearts. 
Still many an anxious glance searched the 
shadowy forest that hemmed them in, and a 
score of musket-balls or arrow's in their midst 
would hardly have taken them by surprise. Sen¬ 
tries w'ere posted at some distance up and down 
the bank, to give timely warning. As silence 
settled on the camp imitations of the cries of w ild 
beasts w'ere heard in the surrounding forest, made 
evidently by the Indians who were hovering near, 
m the hope of alarming them. The next morn¬ 
ing the boatswain's “ Heave round ” rung far and 
wide through the solitude, and the tired sleepers 
arose to another day’s toil. On examining the 
ground near the camp they discovered the tracks 
of seven men, who had closely reconnoitred 
them in the night. Strain had already begun 
to doubt whether he was on a branch of the Sa- 
vana, owing to the course which- the river pur¬ 
sued, but as the number of cascades correspond¬ 
ed exactly with those laid dowm for that river, 
he was still partially satisfied, and hoped that 
the maps might, after all, prove to be tolecgbly 
correct. 

Leaving camp about half past eight, they fol¬ 
lowed the river by the bed or banks, just as one 
or the other furnished best footing. Both were 
difficult: the former being encumbered with 
granite boulders, and the water often so deep ns 
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to reach nearly to the cartridge-boxes, while 
the latter was almost closed against them by the 
denseness of the undergrowth. Their constant 
companions, the two men and the dog, between 
whom and them there seemed some strange, 
mysterious link, still preceded them. 

Passing several isolated peaks, some five or 
six hundred feet in height, they at noon, or in 
three hours and a half, had made about three 
miles. At length they came to some plantain 
fields, while the distant barking of a dog an¬ 
nounced the proximity of Indian habitations. 
A halt was now called, and Strain consulted with 
his oflicere npon the best course to pursue. A 
long straight reach of considerable depth appa¬ 
rently closed the bed of the river against them in 
front, while on the banks the undergrowth grew 
so thick that it was impossible to proceed, except 
by the slow' process of cutting a road. At length, 
however, they discovered a path on the left, 
leading over a steep hill, and which they sup¬ 
posed would intercept the course of the river be¬ 
low. Strain directed Mr. Truxton with a few men 
to examine it, while he, leaving the main body 
of the party, many of whom showed symptoms 
of fatigue, in an open space, where surprise 
would be almost impossible, continued down the 
river, to determine whether the reach was pass¬ 
able. 

He found it to be, under the circumstances, 
and considering the evidences of a hostile spirit 
on the part of the Indians, a dangerous route, 
as the water was very deep for about a quarter 
of a mile, the banks on each side perpendicular 
and about eighteen feet in height; while the 
ledge at the foot of the right bank, where only 
they could pursue their way, was not in any 
part more than two feet wide, and in some 
places could be passed only with the greatest 


difficulty, and not without danger of slipping 
into deep w'ater, where they would sink by the 
weight of their baggage and accoutrements be¬ 
fore assistance could be rendered. An attack 
in such a place would prove fatal; for the In¬ 
dians could fire from the bushes while they were 
on the ledge, where they could neither return 
the fire nor close with them, nor escape, except 
by swimming—a resort almost as fatal as to 
stand and be shot down. At all events, the 
entire ammunition of the party would be ren¬ 
dered useless. It was a great relief, therefore, 
when Mr. Truxton came down on the opposite 
bank and pronounced the path practicable, and 
trending down the valley of the river after cross¬ 
ing the hill on the left. Cheered by the intel¬ 
ligence, the party entered the river, and slowly, 
and with great difficulty, stemmed the deep and 
rapid current. Striking the foot of a steep hill 
on the op]»osite bank, they clambered up half 
a mile to the top, where they found a plantain 
field, in which the path ended. Wholly at a loss 
what course to take, they retraced their steps to 
the river, and while rattling dowm the hill w'ere 
arrested by the barking of a dog, which was as 
abruptly smothered, apparently by a muzzle, and 
by the distant sound of axes struck rapidly upon 
some hollow substances. These evidences of 
the vicinity and watchfulness of the Indians 
made Strain still more unwilling to risk the 
ledge along the bank of the river; but as there 
appeared to be no alternative, he gave the reluc¬ 
tant order to advance, he leading the file. They 
steadily entered the passage, one by one, and 
crawling cautiously along the precipice, fortu¬ 
nately passed without an attack. With his 
gallant little band, Strain had felt himself 
a match for a horde of Indians; but here he 
was powerless, and a mountain seemed lift- 
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cd from his heart when he saw the last man 
through. 

At the end of the reach they came upon a 
house standing a little back from the river, and 
surrounded by what appeared to be a species 
of fortification. Not wishing to expose the 
whole party to the risk of an ambuscade, or to 
alarm the natives unnecessarily, Strain ordered 
a halt, and advanced alone to examine it. Like 
all the other huts they had seen, it had evident¬ 
ly been recently abandoned—the proprietors 
having left behind much of their furniture, and 
some provisions scattered upon the floor. Its 
)K>sition was peculiar, and different from any 
thing they had before seen, having been erected 
on an artificial mound, scarped and made nearly 
inaccessible on all sides except through a strong 
gateway. This mode of construction may have 
l>ecn adopted to guard against inundations; but 
reference also appeared to have been had to de¬ 
fense against enemies, and the position was cer¬ 
tainly one which a few determined men might 
have held against a large number. Continuing 
their journey, they soon arrived at a village on 
the left bank, containing several houses, almost 
concealed amidst plantain and other fruit trees. 
They passed this without entering, supposing it 
to be, like the others, deserted by its inhabit¬ 
ants ; the only sign of life being the barking of 
a dog, which had probably been left when the 
Indians concealed themselves in the forest. Im¬ 
mediately in front of the village, and on a slop¬ 
ing shingle-beach, they found the remains of 
seven canoes which had just been destroyed. 
Their condition satisfactorily explained the 
sounds of the ax they had heard while in the 
plantain field on the hill. The destruction of 
these canoes was complete; for, not satisfied 
wdth splitting them up, the Indians had cut 
them transversely in several places, taking out 
large chips, rendering it impossible to repair 
them. This had an ugly look, and was an un¬ 
mistakable sign of hostile feeling. 

The river here was deep and rapid ; but Strain 
leading the way, the whole party crossed in 
safety, and entered a path which appeared to 
follow the right bank. Advancing along this, 
Strain suddenly saw a party of five armed In¬ 
dians rapidly approaching. Considering all the 
recent evidences which he had seen of their dis¬ 
trust, not to say hostility, his first impulse was 
to cock his carbine; but a moment’s reflection 
convinced him it was better not to lose the ben¬ 
efit of their friendship, if it could be obtained, 
especially as he felt certain that he was not 
upon the river Savana, as he hoped and at first 
lielievcd. 

He accordingly halted the party, and hand¬ 
ing his carbine to one of the men, advanced to 
meet them, calling out at the same time in 
Spanish that they were friends. The Indians 
then came up and shook hands, when he recog¬ 
nized two of their number as having been on 
l»oard the Cyane soon after her arrival in Cale¬ 
donia Bay. One spoke a little English, and 
another, who appeared to be the leader, spoke 


Spanish intelligibly; while the remainder, be¬ 
longing to the Sucubti tribe, used only their 
own dialect. The leader informed Strain that 
he was on the Chvqunaqua instead of the Savana, 
but offered to guide him to the latter stream. In 
answer to a question respecting the distance, be 
replied that they could reach it in three days. 
Strain then inquired if he had been sent by the 
commander of the Cyane, or by Robinson, a 
chief referred to in a letter from Captain Hol¬ 
lins, which reached him during the second day's 
march. He replied, “Neither;” and did not 
appear to know who w as meant by Robinson— 
probably not recognizing his English name. 

Strain felt that he incurred no little risk in 
trusting himself to these Indians; but being 
firmly convinced that they were neither on the 
Savana nor any of its branches, and knowing 
that the course which the Indians pointed out 
would at least bring him nearer to it, he de¬ 
termined to accompany them, believing that he 
could subsist wherever they could, and that, as 
a last resort, he could return if they deceived 
or abandoned him. He was especially induced 
to this determination by the fact that he had 
offered this same Indian a large sum of money, 
when he was on board the Cyane, if he would 
guide him across, and thought it not improbable 
that he had determined to accept it when once 
free from the surveillance of his tribe. The 
order “ Forward!” was accordingly given, and 
they proceeded rapidly, by a wtell-beaten path, 
through a cocoa grove and through the forest in 
a westerly direction. Once in the woods, and 
finding the path growing less distinct, Strain 
secretly gave orders to the officers to observe 
the route carefully, in order that they might re¬ 
turn by it, if it was found necessary; and also 
directed Mr. Trnxton, who commanded the 
rear-guard, to have the trees marked with a 
macheta as they proceeded. 

In silence, and in close order, the little party 
rapidly followed the Indians, w ho, leading them 
over three minor ridges, and one hill nearly 
six hundred feet high, and through a grove of 
plantains and of cocoa, arrived a little before 
dark at a dee]) and gloomy ravine, through which 
brawled a rivulet, running apparently in the 
direction of the river they had left, and as the 
guide informed them it did. 

At this place the Indians left, promising to 
return in the morning. To this course Strain 
assented with ns good a grace as possible, al¬ 
though very much against his will; for, although 
he believed them sincere, he felt much more 
confidence in them while they were within the 
range of his carbine. 

Some of the party asked the Indians to bring 
some plantains w hen they returned; which, after 
consulting with the oldest man among them, the 
guide promised Jo do. They then filed away 
into the woods, and the party pitched their 
camp. The undergrowth was cleared away, 
the fires lighted, and the supper of pork and 
biscuit quickly dispatched. Strain set the watch 
earlier than usual, as he did not feel perfectly 
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secure in his position, and could not shake off 
all suspicion of his new friends. He also or T 
dered the fires to be made at some distance from 
the place which had been selected for sleeping, 
so as to mislead the Indians if they should at¬ 
tempt to surprise them, and directed the party 
to lie down in their ranks where the steep bank 
of the rivulet afforded a certain barrier against 
an attack in the rear. The two sentries he 
placed completely in the shade on each wing of 
the camp, and directed the officers of the guard 
to keep away from the fire, where the light 
might guide the aim of any one w'ho should be 
lurking in the bushes. 

Having taken all those precautions which 
a thorough woodsman alone understands— 
Strain, keenly alive to the welfare of his party, 
kept the watch of one of the gentlemen who 
was somewhat indisposed. After it was over 
he lay down, but at one o’clock was aroused by 
a slight noise on the side of the ravine whence 
he supposed an attack, if any, would be made. 
Without starting up he turned himself slowly 
and cautiously over, and saw some one silently 
climb up the bank close to where he was lying, 
and look round over the sleeping party. He 
appeared to be short in stature, as the Indians 
invariably are on the Isthmus, and by the dim 
light he could see that his hat closely resembled 
those which they wear, so, silently drawing his 
revolver, he thrust it suddenly against his side, , 
saying, in a low tone, “Who’s there?” He was 
answered by Mr. Truxton, just in time to pre- | 
vent his firing. It was this officer’s watch, and 1 


having heard a noise in the ravine, he had gone 
down to investigate it, and was returning by the 
bank when he thus unexpectedly encountered 
Strain, and came near losing his life. A mo¬ 
ment’s delay in answering would have insured 
his death. 

This little circumstance, which was unknown 
both to the sleepers and sentries, was the only 
alarm they had during the night. On the morn¬ 
ing of January 26th, about half past eight, the 
guide returned, and announced himself ready 
to continue the journey. Strain was somewhat 
surprised to find that, excepting the interpreter 
and guide, the rest, numbering four, were new 
Indians. 

No plantains were brought as promised; but 
they continued to give every evidence of friend¬ 
ship, and advised the party to supply themselves 
with water from the rivnlet, as they would have 
a long and severe march before they reached 
any more. They therefore filled their bottles 
and flasks, and, after taking a hearty drink, 
commenced following a path leading in a west¬ 
erly direction over a very steep hill about 800 
feet in height. Resting but once, and only for 
a few minutes, to recover their breath, they 
reached the summit, from which could be seen 
many ranges and peaks, still higher, to the 
northward, forming apparently a chain of iso¬ 
lated mountains. Hurrying down the opposite 
I slope, which led them at times along the mar- 
, gin of deep valleys with almost perpendicular 
| sides, they reached, about half past ten, another 
1 ravine containing water, w-here they halted to 
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refresh themselves, not having drank since leav¬ 
ing the camp in the morning. In this rapid 
march Strain had a fair opportunity of testing 
the comparative endurance of his men and the 
Indians; and although the latter, being nearly 
naked, and with no burdens except their arms, 
took the steep ascents much better than the 
former, he found his own men fully equal to 
them, heavily laden as they were, in descending 
or on level ground. 

Having slaked their thirst at this stream, 
which Strain concluded to be that called the 
Asnati on the old Spanish maps, they pushed 
on, and soon after, passing another branch of 
the same stream, and some plantations of plan¬ 
tains and cocoa, commenced ascending another 
steep hill, still pursuing a pourse little to the 
northward of west. Near this point, and in the 
valley, a village known as Asnati is supposed to 
be situated; but the Indians were always care¬ 
ful to cany them ns far as possible from their 
habitations. The hill which they now ascended 
was neither so steep or high as the last one, not 
being more than 450 feet above the level of the 
valley from which they started. While ascend¬ 
ing it, one of the men, Edward Lombard, a sea¬ 
man of the Cyane, and who carried the boat¬ 
swain’s whistle, was stung on the hand by a 
scorpion, and for some time suffered severely. 
Truxton had a little brandy left in a flask, and 
Strain having heard that stimulants were good 
for poison, told Lombard to drink it. But the 
latter being a temperance man declined. Strain 
then ordered him to swallow it, threatening, if 
he refused, to pour it down his throat. The poor 
fellow finally swallowed it, and some moistened 
tobacco being applied to the wound he soon 
began to rally, and was at length able to pro¬ 
ceed slowly, and by night had recovered entire¬ 
ly, and was as active and energetic as before. 
He said the effects of the sting were like an 
electric shock, as instantaneous and as paralyz¬ 
ing. While Lombard was suffering and nnable 
to walk, the whole party halted, and Strain asked 
the Indians if they knew of any remedy for the 
sting. They replied they did not; but that there 
were men in their village who coulti cure it. 

Strain, taking Lombard’s musket, gave the 
order “ Forward!” and passing the summit of 
the hill they commenced the descent, when 
they were suddenly met by some five or six In¬ 
dians. A halt was made, and a man, who ap¬ 
peared to be a chief, approached Strain, and 
made an elaborate speech, accompanied with all 
the gesticulation and vehemence of an Indian 
orator. He concluded by directing the guide 
to interpret it. During the continuance of this 
speech, of which Strain could distinguish but 
one word,“ ChulT —“No”—he carefully watched 
the countenance of the guide, and thought he 
could detect an expression of annoyance not 
unmingled with contempt. The latter would 
not interpret the speech, though requested to 
do so both by the orator and Strain. At length, 
being urgently pressed, he abruply replied, ‘ • Va- 
j/ios” —“Let us go”—and led off. While de¬ 


i scending the hill, most of the strange Indians, 
taking with them some of the party with which 
they had started in the morning, and replacing 
them with others, left. From that time the 
conduct of the Indians changed. 

At the foot of the hill they arrived at a ravine 
leading nearly west, which they followed until 
sunset, sometimes climbing over boulders, and at 
others sliding down the face of smooth rocks, 
where the rivulet formed cascades, and always 
traveling rapidly and most laboriously. From 
time to time Strain was obliged to order a halt, to 
allow those who were most fatigued a little rest. 
The Indians who had joined that day appeared 
to enjoy the distress of the men amazingly, and 
attempted to hurry them on before they were 
sufficiently rested. Mr. Polanco, one of the 
New Granada commissioners, laid down, utterly 
prostrated by fatigue; and Mr. Kettlewell, en¬ 
gineer and draughtsman of the expedition, who 
was ill the night before, wished the party to leave 
him to rejoin them afterward at the next camp. 
Having made only twelve miles, they arrived 
about sunset at a stream a little smaller than 
the one they had left two days before, and en¬ 
camped on an island in front of a plantain grove. 
The difficulties of the way may be gathered from 
the fact, that, to make even this short distance, 
the men were kept all day to the top of their 
speed and endurance. The whole march was a 
constant climbing, sliding, floundering over one 
of the most broken countries imaginable. The 
ravine which they had traveled was, by common 
consent, denominated “ the Devil’s Own.” Be¬ 
fore the Indians left that evening, the guide, who 
had appeared somewhat depressed since the in¬ 
terview with the strange Indians, informed Strain 
that, in the morning, he should start on his re¬ 
turn to Caledonia Bay; and that he would visit 
the ship, and tell the Captain how well they 
had progressed; meanwhile, he would leave be¬ 
hind some of his friends, to guide them to the 
Savana, at which they would arrive in a day and 
a half. 

Strain attempted to dissuade him, offering 
him any pay he might ask to guide him through; 
but to no purpose. He then told him that he 
would send a letter by him to Captain Hollins, 
which he declined taking, and started w'ith the 
others, leaving Strain with no very pleasant an¬ 
ticipations for the future, there being seven days* 
hard march between him and the ship, while it 
was very doubtful whether he could find the 
path back; for in many places it was so obscure 
that the Indians themselves could with difficulty 
follow it. A fatigued party, who looked back 
with horror to the last few days* march, and 
with less than one day’s provisions, and very 
doubtful guides, was not a very pleasant object 
to contemplate. Believing that there was a 
large Indian population immediately in the 
neighborhood, Strain ordered an unusually strict 
watch to be kept. Still he had pitched the camp 
in so strong a position that he did not believe 
they would dare to attack him. 

The next morning, while preparing breakfast, 
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two strange Indians, with quite a small boy, 
strolled into camp; and soon after, the old 
guide, and several others, among whom were 
the new guides, of forbidding appearance, and 
who were besides armed with bows and steel- 
pointed war-arrows—which they never use in 
hunting—also came in. Some forty more, of 
different ages and sexes, were seen skulking in 
a plantain patch on the opposite side of the 
river, and narrowly watching every movement. 
Those who were in camp were exceedingly anx¬ 
ious to look into the haversacks of the men and 
ascertain the amount of provisions they had. 
These, it is true, were scanty enough, as many 
of the men had used theirs imprudently, and 
the New Granadian commissioners, having ei¬ 
ther consumed or thrown away their rations, had 
none at any time after crossing the mountains, 
but lived entirely on those of other members of 
the party. The officers still having some pro¬ 
visions, which, with greater prudence, they had 
reserved, Strain directed that they should be 
divided with the men. All cheerfully consented, 
with the exception of one, who could not under¬ 
stand why those who had stinted themselves to 
provide food for the future should now be made 
to suffer for the reckless improvidence of the oth¬ 
ers. Strain, who cared little for meat, had eight 
pounds preserved, all of which he gave up to 
the men. This left them with nothing on hand 
but a little bread dust and two or three pounds 
of coffee. Still, if the Indians fulfilled their 
promise and took them to the Savana in a day 
and a half, and they could there obtain boats, 
they would make a fair journey and escape with¬ 
out great suffering. 

Before setting out, Strain took the old guide 
aside and endeavored to obtain a clew to their 
intentions and his own prospects. But the frank¬ 
ness and apparent sincerity of his demeanor were 
gone. He now stated that he would not return 
to Caledonia Bay until next month, which was 
only a subterfuge to avoid being pressed to cany 
a letter. Strain then renewed his offer of large 
pay, if he would continue to act as guide; and 
finally asked him his motives in coming thus far. 
To this he replied, that he had taken an interest 
in him when they met on board the Cyane, and 
did not wish him to follow the Chuqunaqua, 
which was a very long route to the Pacific. He 
still declared that they would reach the Savana 
in a day and a half, and the harbor of Darien 
in two days and a half; but Strain could not 
induce him to give the name of the river on 
the banks of whiph they then were. He then 
broached the subject of provisions, and asked 
him if they could not procure some plantains, 
offering to pay exorbitantly for them. Being 
told he could not, he requested that he would 
ask his friends to give them some, reminding 
him, at the same time, that in compliance with 
their promise, they had never taken a single 
article belonging to the natives. To this he as¬ 
sented, but refused either to give or sell. Strain 
then told him that if they should become short 
of provisions, and the Indians would neither sell 


nor give the fruits which were rotting on the 
trees, in justice to his own party, he should be 
obliged to violate his promise and help him¬ 
self. To this threat the guide made no answer. 
Finally, Strain offered him money for his past 
services, which he positively refused to accept; 
and soon after, as the party was about to set out 
with their new guides, the former turned to take 
leave of him, and found he had disappeared. 
This was a bad omen, as the natives on this 
Isthmus have a strong taste, whether natural or 
acquired, for shaking hands when their inten¬ 
tions are friendly. 

Setting out under these unpleasant auspices, 
they followed their guides, who led them rapidly 
by a trail over a hill and through the forest 
again, to and down the bed of the river. When 
about a mile below the camp, Strain was anxious 
to speak with them, but they would not stop, and 
were careful to keep some one hundred yards 
in advance—imagining that at that distance 
they were out of the reach of their fire-arms. 
They appeared determined to allow no time for 
rest, which the lagging of some of the party soon 
showed the need of; for theclimbing over rocks, 
and floundering through reaches of deep water, 
at the rapid rate they went, tasked to the ut¬ 
most the heavily-laden party. At length they 
struck off from the river, taking a path which 
led into the wood in a westerly direction. From 
the moment they left the river nothing more 
was seen of them. Strain's suspicions were im¬ 
mediately aroused, yet he continued to follow 
the path for about a mile, when it terminated 
at a plantation and recently abandoned rancho. 
Here he halted his men, and waited some time 
t<\ see if the Indians would return. Finding 
they did not, he hallooed for them. Receiving 
no answer, he gave the order to countermarch. 
Disappointed and baffled, the party slowly and 
with difficulty succeeded in finding their way 
back to the bed of the river. 

The treachery of the Indians now being evi¬ 
dent to the whole party, and hence their where¬ 
abouts encompassed with doubt, Strain called 
the first and last council which he held in the 
expedition. This was composed of all the of¬ 
ficers, the two New Granadian commissioners, 
and the principal engineers of the party. The 
maps were brought out and spread before them, 
and Strain explained to them their position, as 
he understood it. According to the statement 
of the first guide, in whom they still had some 
little confidence, they had left the Chuqunaqua, 
and were within one and a half day's march of 
the Savana; and as there was but one river of 
any importance laid down on the maps, the Ig- 
lesias, which entered the Savana near its mouth, 
he naturally concluded he was on that river. 
Besides, this view made the statements of the 
Indians and the different maps in his posses¬ 
sion corroborate each other. On the one drawn 
by Mr. Gisborne, ranges of hills were put down 
between the Chuqunaqua and Iglesias, which 
corresponded to those which they had just trav¬ 
ersed. The great object was, if possible, to reach 
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FIRST AND L. 

the Savana; but the question arose, whether 
the risk might not be too great to justify the at¬ 
tempt. The distance was not supposed to be 
very great, but there was no trail to direct their 
course, so that they would probably have to cut 
a path the whole of the way. The journey, 
therefore, instead of occupying a day and a half, 
might take weeks. 

Besides, there was no certainty of finding 
water on the route, as it wa9 near the end of the 
dry season, and they would thus perhaps become 
embarrassed in the wilderness, and perish from 
hunger and thirst. To effect this seemed to be 
the object the Indians had in view in leading 
them away from the river; while, even should 
they reach the Savana, they would meet no ca¬ 
noes, as the savages who had abandoned them 
would take care to conceal or destroy them all. 
The only resource then left would be to make 
their way for more than- forty miles through one 
of the most impenetrable mangrove swamps in 
the world, where half a mile would be a hard 
day’s journey. In addition to all this, Strain 
was also aware that, owing to the slight fall in 
the bed of the Savana, the tide ascended the 
whole length of these swamps, so that they 
might perish for want of fresh water while 
following its marshy banks. In a mangrove 
swamp, too, they could not expect to find game, 
or get it if they did. Neither could they 


ST COUNCIL. 

dream of finding timber with which to con¬ 
struct a raft. As if to nail all these argu¬ 
ments for not attempting to reach the Savana, 
two or three of the men and the junior New 
Granadian commissioner were already foot-sore 
and worn out with fatigue, and should they 
break down entirely, or should any body fall 
sick, it would be impossible to carry them through 
the dense forest which they would have to trav¬ 
erse. On the other hand, whether the river 
they were on was or was not the Iglesias, one 
fact remained certain, that however tortuous 
might be its course, it would eventually lead to 
Darien Harbor, the common receptacle for nil 
the streams in that region. As long os they 
continued on its banks they could not, at any 
rate, suffer from thirst, at least until reaching 
tide-water, which did not run so far inland on 
any of the Darien rivers as on the sluggish Sa¬ 
vnna. Until meeting tide-water they would en¬ 
counter no mangroves to impede their march, 
and if they should, could return a short distance 
to the forest growth of timber and construct 
rafts to convey them through. 

On the contrary, if this river, notwithstanding 
the assertions of the Indians, should prove to 
be the Chuqunaqna, they would meet with 
settlements before arriving at the mangrove 
swamps, which presented the most formidable 
obstacle to reaching the Pacific shore. 
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The best chance for game was on the river, 
where some fish might also be obtained, while 
there was every reason to believe that, as on the 
stream they had left, they would find plantains 
and bananas. These last Strain had already 
determined no longer to respect, considering 
that the treachery of the Indians and their re¬ 
fusal either to sell or give had entirely relieved 
him from his former promise. Finally, by keep¬ 
ing on the river, should any of the party fall ill, 
they could, as a last resource, always construct 
a raft for their conveyance, even if they failed 
in finding canoes farther down, which they hoped 
to do. 

This imposing council was held upon a shin¬ 
gle beach, upon which Strain sat soaking his 
hard, diy boots in the water while making his 
final speech. The different members were scat¬ 
tered around, some drinking water and others 
smoking, listeifing with the gravity of Indian 
chiefs to this lucid exposition of these not very 
flattering prospects. After he had finished, he 
invited every one to express his opinions freely. 
Unlike most councils, no one. was found in this 
to suggest objections, and Strain took a vote on 
the two alternatives,'when it was unanimously 
determined that they should continue down the 
river on which they then were. 

No proposition was made to return to the ship , 
nor was it hinted at by any one . 

To those easily discouraged—if there were 
any—the obstacles already surmounted must 
have appeared too formidable for them to wish 
to grapple with them a second time; while, as 
far as one could judge, the idea of a return oc¬ 
curred to very few members of the party. If it 
had been otherwise Strain would have pushed 
on, for, to quote his own language, he said, 44 1 
neither considered it expedient or consistent 
with our national or personal reputation, that so 
formidable a party, and one of which so much 
was expected, should be turned back by trifling 
obstacles.” 

Of the seven persons who voted at this coun¬ 
cil, two perished during the journey, and one 
afterward, from the effects of starvation and 
fatigue. 

At this point the reader would naturally wish 
for some clew to unravel the tangled state of 
things, and know definitely where the party 
really were, and obtain some explanation of the 
conduct of the Indians. The river which they 
had followed for several days after crossing the 
Cordillera, Strain eventually ascertained to be 
the Sucubti, a very important stream, utterly ig¬ 
nored in those maps of the moon which Dr. 
Cullen and Mr. Gisborne—the latter backed by 
the highest English authority—had published. 
The Indian guide whom they met on the Su¬ 
cubti stated that this river was the Chuqunaqua, 
and that to follow it was a very long route to 
the Pacific. This, though not literally true, was 
so in effect, for while it was not the Chuqunaqua, 
it was a tributary of that river, which certainly 
did prove to be a most tedious and toilsome 
route. The river on which they now were was 


the Chuqunaqua, one of the most tortuous known 
to geographers—in fact, by looking at the map, 
one will see that it would be almost impossible 
to double up a stream so as to get more length 
in the same space. To all Strain’s inquiries 
respecting the name of this river, he could get 
no other reply than u Rio Grande”—the great 
river. He therefore remained in utter igno¬ 
rance respecting it, although, if he gave any 
credit whatever to the statements of his first 
Indian guide, that the Sucubti was the Chuqu¬ 
naqua, he would naturally conclude that they 
were upon the next river to the westward of it, 
which was laid down by Mr. Gisborne as the 
Iglcsias. On the whole, Mr. Strain was after¬ 
ward convinced that the Caledonia Indians and 
their Sucubti friends intended to lead them by 
the most direct route to the Savana, and that 
they were prevented from doing so by the In¬ 
dians of the Chuqimaquc. or Chuqunas, whom they 
met on their seventh day’s march, and who from 
the first created suspicion. This opinion, which 
was originally founded upon the conduct of the 
respective parties, was farther corroborated by 
the report of a journey made by a Spanish officer 
in 1788, from the fort of Agla, near Caledonia 
Bay, to Puerto Principe, on the Savana. He 
set out under the guidance of the chief of the 
Sucubti village, who conducted him safely across, 
cautiously avoiding the Chuquna Indians, who 
were hostile to the Spaniards. He was prevent¬ 
ed from returning, owing to the hostility of this 
tribe. 

It would appear that in 1788, as in 1854, the 
Chuqunas were on friendly terms with the In¬ 
dians of the Caledonia and Sucubti valleys, prob¬ 
ably on account of their commercial relations, 
but that the latter have not sufficient influence 
to obtain a passage for a white man through the 
territory of these intractable savages. To these 
Indians is attributed the massacre of the four 
men in the British expedition. 

It afterward turned out that when they struck 
the Chuqunaqua river, they were within five miles 
of the road cut by this British expedition before 
it turned back. At first sight, by looking at the 
map, it may appear a most unfortunate circum¬ 
stance that this road could not have been struck, 
as they might easily have cut their way to it. 
Still it is very doubtful if they could have fol¬ 
lowed the Savana without canoes—owing, as 
before remarked, to the impenetrable mangrove 
swamps that stretched so far up with its tides 
into the interior—and they would have been 
compelled at last to return to the Chuqunaqua. 

It is true that from the termination of Pre- 
vost’s road to the mouth of the Lara, where the 
English civil engineers in the sendee of the At¬ 
lantic and Pacific Junction Company had estab¬ 
lished a station for the purpose of surveying the 
river, was but six miles; yet, as they were un¬ 
aware of that circumstance, it could not have 
influenced their determination. A man with a 
thousand leagues of wilderness before him may 
be within one mile of deliverance, yet, with the 
facts in his possession, to go in that direction 
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would be downright infatuation. The maps on 
which Strain had implicit!y relied proved utterly 
trustless. The Indians were no better than 
Gisborne’s maps; and thrown wholly upon his 
own resources, he had, from the meagre facts in 
his possession, to determine what course to pur¬ 
sue. To have gone in search of a road of whose 
existence he was ignorant, or to have followed 
the banks of the Savana toward impassable 
swamps to find a station he had never heard of, 
would have been the act of a madman. Under 
the circumstances he took the wisest course be¬ 
yond a doubt. 

After having determined to continue down the 
river, Strain felt it important to impress on the 
men the necessity of great frugality in the use 
of provisions. He endeavored to prove to the 
sailors and other members of the party, that the 
idea that men needed such a liberal supply of 
food was entirely a popular fallacy; and in or¬ 
der to give his views a more practical bearing, 
declared that a man could live very comfortably 
three days without food, and eight with very lit¬ 
tle suffering. The men rolled their tobacco quids 
in their mouths, and tried to look their assent to 
this entirely new doctrine promulgated there on 
the Isthmus, in the midst of famine, but it was 
evident Strain could not count much on his con¬ 
verts. The resolution to go on being made, the 
order to march was given; and now, without a 
guide, they wound down the crooked banks of 
the stream. 

Soon after leaving the place where the coun¬ 
cil was held, they passed a river which entered 
from the eastward, and which corresponded with 
one put down on Mr. Gisborne’s map as an up¬ 
per branch of the Iglesias. 

Subsequent investigations led to the belief 
that this river was the Asnati (see chart), which 
Colonel Codazzi in his recent maps has shown 
to be a branch of the Sucubti, upop information 
compiled from old Spanish manuscripts, and 
from conversations held with the Indians. Dur¬ 
ing the afternoon a few plantains were found by 
the men, and urged upon Strain, who refused, 
wishing the men to keep them. He and Trux- 
ton killed eight birds during the day (though one 
was an owl and another a woodpecker), which 
were divided among the party, and none felt the 
want of the ration, which had given out. This 
was the first time Strain had fired his carbine at 
game, and the men, seeing what a dead shot he 
was, requested him to shoot for the party. While 
their pieces were echoing through those rarely- 
trod solitudes, a little incident occurred which 
caused a thrill of feeling to pass through the 
band. On looking up they saw a large flock of 
birds high in the air, and sweeping with great 
velocity to the west. Down in the forest all was 
still, but far up heavenward the trade-wind was 
fiercely blowing, and on the wings of the gale 
those birds were drifting to the Pacific, now the 
goal of their own efforts, and the only hope of 
their salvation. An unknown and toilsome way 
was before them, while those buoyant forms, 
borne apparently without effort on, would soon 


feel the spray of the Pacific. Many an envious 
glance and envious wish was sent after those 
birds in their flight. Still the party kept ud 
good spirits, and whiled away the time with jokes 
and stories., At this camp, and that of the night 
before, they were first annoyed by sand-flies, and 
this was the first camp where they met mosquitoes. 
Fire-flies, too, filled the wood, enlivening the 
otherwise monotonous gloom. The next morn¬ 
ing, January 28th, at half past eight, they con¬ 
tinued their journey, and although they had no 
provisions on hand the party was in fine spirits. 
The river widened and deepened in parts so 
much that they were obliged to cut their way 
across some bends through the undergrowth of 
the forest. Mr. Truxton shot three birds and 
caught some fish—among them one cat-fish, six 
inches long. In the afternoon they had come 
upon a plantain and banana field, and after 
eating as many ripe ones as they could obtain, 
filled their haversacks. Finding that Messrs. 
Castilla and Polanco, the Granadian commis¬ 
sioners, were very much fatigued, they encamp¬ 
ed at about half past three, having made only 
about five miles. In this camp mosquitoes and 
sand-flies were met in swarms; and for the first 
time they heard, what is familiar to every woods¬ 
man, the falling of forest trees alone, resem¬ 
bling in the distance the reports of guns. 

On the morning of the 29th they left camp at 
nine o’clock, many of the party with legs and 
hands much swollen from the bites of mosquitoes 
and sand-flies, and one of the engineers com¬ 
pletely speckled with their bites and badly 
swollen. About tw o miles from camp they found 
some dilapidated huts, which had evidently been 
deserted for a long time, and fields of plantains 
and bananas. As the Chuquna Indians appar¬ 
ently do not frequent this portion of the coun- 
tiy, these plantations probably owe their origin 
to the Spaniards, who had a garrison in this 
vicinity about the middle of the last centuiy. 

In the afternoon Corporal O’Kelly and Strain 
together shot a large iguana on the opposite bank 
of the river, which 6unk. Holmes (landsman) 
junftped in to bring it ashore, but finding the 
water deeper than he anticipated, he threw off 
one of his boots, which sank to the bottom. The 
recovery of this w as of more importance than the 
iguana, and after feeling around for it in Yain, one 
of the men stripped and dived again and again 
for it, but unsuccessfully, its dark color rendering 
it invisible. To this apparently trivial circum¬ 
stance this poor fellow’s death after was partly 
attributable. This was Sunday. Fatigued with 
the weight of plantains and bananas, which filled 
every haverfeack, and with climbing through 
gulches and struggling through thickets, they 
went into camp about four o’clock, having ac¬ 
complished, with hard work, a distance of only 
seven miles and a half. Opposite to the cam]) 
was a plantain field, with its whole vicinity 
swarming with mosquitoes of such enormous size, 
that the officers jocosely christened it “ The camp 
of the mosquitoes elephantes .” This afternoon 
Strain took off his boots for the first time since 
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starting. It required the efforts of two men to 
remove them. His feet were very much lacer¬ 
ated, as were also those of the party. The linen 
shirt which he had put on under his woolen one 
was now of great service, and Strain tore it up 
by piecemeal to bind up the wounds, which oth¬ 
erwise would have been dreadfully aggravated. 

On the morning of the 30th, after plucking a 
supply of plantains and bananas from the planta¬ 
tion opposite, they set out on their journey down 
the river, which now had become so deep that 
fording was difficult, and they were obliged to 
hew their way along the banks, and in some cases 
saved much distance by cutting directly across 
the bends. About mid-day, being on the left 
bank, and finding an opportunity 4o ford, they 
crossed, as Strain deemed it decidedly best 
that they should be upon the west side, and be¬ 
tween it and the Savana, where, if by accident 
they should get away from it, they might strike 
the latter river. During the day a snake about 
eighteen inches long was killed, which Mr. Cas¬ 
tilla said was the coral snake, and very venom¬ 
ous. Strain doubted this, as he had seen such 
before in Brazil, and found them harmless. 

At about three o’clock they encamped on a 
mud bank, the Granadian commissioners de¬ 
claring they could go no farther. The day’s 
journey, it is true, had been fatiguing, yet the 
principal labor, which was cutting the road 
through the dense undergrowth, was performed 
by the officers and their men. Mr. Truxton 
shot a crane just at evening, which was giv6n 
to the men, some of whom, owing to careless¬ 
ness and improvidence, were out of provisions. 
At this camp they thought they discovered tidal 
influence, and were greatly elated. Camping so 
early left a long afternoon, and those less fa- 
Yol. X.—No. 58 .—Ff 


tigued resorted to various amusements to pass 
the time. One man, named Wilson, had a su¬ 
perb voice, and he made the woods echo with 
negro songs—“Ole Virginny ” and “Jim Crow 
and often during the day his comic songs would 
bring peals of laughter from the party, and dis¬ 
cordant choruses would burst forth on every side. 
Another had made a fife out of a reed, which he 
played on with considerable skill, and made the 
camp merry with its music. The next morning 
they breakfasted leisurely, and at half past eight 
commenced again their journey. Having been 
so successful the day before in cutting off bends 
by pursuing a fixed compass course through the 
woods, they set off S.W. by W., and after cross¬ 
ing a bayou with some difficulty, met a deep 
and turbid river, about seventy feet in width, 
running from west to east, which they crossed 
on a large tree. This river was known on the 
old Spanish maps as La Poz, and enters the 
Chuqunaqua nearly opposite the embouchure of 
the Sucubti, which was thus passed without be¬ 
ing seen. A few hundred yards farther on they 
again fell in with the Chuqunaqua, which had 
suddenly become deep, rapid, and much more 
turbid than where they had left it two miles 
above. Encouraged by the result of this ex¬ 
periment, they again took a departure from the 
river, and pursued a S.W. by W. course through 
a swampy country, where, although it was the 
height of the dry season, they were obliged to 
make many detours to avoid the standing water 
and muddy bottom. The country being gener¬ 
ally open, they marched rapidly, those behind 
shouting “ Go ahead,” as the engineer reported 
sou’west by west; sou’west. As they tramped 
along, Strain saw a buzzard sitting on a tree. 
Turning to Lombard, he asked him if buzzards 
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were good to eat. Lombard being decidedly 
low in the larder, and withal having a strong 
appetite for flesh, replied—“Yes, captain, any 
thing that won't kill will fatten." Strain there¬ 
upon fired and dropped the buzzard, and ad¬ 
vanced to pick him up. But as he drew near, 
the dreadful effluvia which this bird sends forth 
made him turn aside. Lombard approached 
somewhat closer, but at last was compelled to 
wheel off also. Each man in his turn, tempted by 
so fine a bird, pushed for the prize, but each and 
all gave him a wide berth. In the end they be¬ 
came less fastidious. Avoiding the thick under¬ 
growth instead of cutting through it, and return¬ 
ing to their course when it was passed, they by 
twelve o'clock had made about four miles and 
a half. Not meeting the river, the course was 
changed to S.W., at 3.15 to S.S.W., and from 
8.45 to 4.15 to S. by E., when they fell in with 
a pebbly ravine, containing cool and palatable 
standing water. As the distance to the river 
was uncertain, the probability of obtaining 
water in advance too vague to be risked, and 
many of the men foot-sore and fatigued, Strain 
determined to encamp there, although the sun 
was several hours high. Most of the men had 
no plantains and bananas, while the officers' 
messes contained only three or four, so that it 
now became necessaiy to examine into the re¬ 
sources which the forest afforded. Some pal¬ 
metto or cabbage-palm, resembling, but not 
identical with, that which grows in Florida, was 
found, and as Strain, on a previous journey into 
the interior of Brazil, had lived some ten days 
on a similar vegetable, he had no hesitation in 
recommending it to the party, and set the ex- J 
ample by eating it himself. This is not a fruit, 
it is simply the soft substance growing upon the 
top of a tree, and can be cooked like a cabbage. 
The palfhetto of Darien is more bitter and less 
palatable and nutritious than that of Brazil, but 
the bitterness was partially removed by frequent¬ 
ly changing the water in boiling. 

Very little was said in this camp, and there 
was no mirth or pleasantry; on the contrary, a 
gloom for the first time seemed to rest on the 
party. They lay scattered around among the 
trees, talking in low tones or musing. It was 
evident they missed the companionship of the 
river, the only thread that connected them with 
the Pacific, and the last object at night and 
the first in the morning on which their eyes 
rested. Even Strain felt its influence so much, 
that when the draughtsman, Mr. Kettlewell, 
came at a late hour of the night to him, stretch¬ 
ed on the ground in the smoke from the watch- 
fire to escape the bites of mosquitoes, and asked 
what he would have the camp named, he re¬ 
plied the “Noche triste "—the “sad night;" and 
although many other camps afterward were far 
sadder than this, and more deserving the title, 
he nevertheless allowed this name to remain, 
for it proved the beginning of sorrows. In the 
morning Strain and Maury took a long walk in 
the woods to examine them, and held a pro¬ 
tracted and serious conversation over their con- 


j dition and prospects, and discussed the project 
of making a boat. 

Starting about half past eight, they struck off 
on a southeast course, anxious to reach the 
river. Hitherto Strain had led the party, every 
day cutting a path with his cutlassi This was 
most laborious, and Mr. Truxton now insisted 
upon taking the macheta, and going ahead in 
his place. The undergrowth was exceedingly 
dense, and composed, for the most part, of 
pinnello —little pine—a plant resembling that 
which produces the pine-apple, but with longer 
leaves, serrated with long spines, which pro¬ 
duced most painful wounds, especially as the last 
few days' march had stripped the trowsers from 
many of the party. After cutting for somo 
time, he suddenly fell backward, and almost 
swooned away from the effects of heat, pain, 
exertion, and fatigue. Strain now saw that he 
was in danger of overtasking the officers, and 
detailed two men to cut the path, they being 
relieved every hour. The rest would sit down 
till ordered to march. It would take hours to 
cut a few rods. 

This was the severest traveling yet, beating, 
as Strain declared, the jungles of Brazil and 
the East Indies, w hich he once considered with¬ 
out a rival. When they encamped, at half past 
four, near a ravine containing standing water, 
they had not advanced more than two miles, or 
at an average only eighty rods an hour. Dur¬ 
ing the march they fell in with palm-trees, bear¬ 
ing a nut which they found edible, agreeable to 
the taste, and nutritious, though so hard as to 
be masticated with difficulty. They cut down 
two trees, and Strain divided the nuts equally. 
Some palmetto was also found, and toward 
evening Strain was so fortunate as to kill a 
mountain hen, which was divided between the 
two officers' messes, as the men had the last 
bird which was shot. A deer was also started 
—the first seen—but they could not get a shot 
at it. 

So thick Was the undergrowth that it re¬ 
quired some time to clear away a place suffi¬ 
ciently large for a camp. Into this crater, as it 
were, hewn out of the foliage, the tired wander¬ 
ers, after a frugal -supper, lay down, filled with 
gloomy anticipations, and, strange as it may 
seem, mourning most of all for the lost river, 
which had so suddenly changed its direction and 
gone off no one knew whither. 

Edward Lombard, an old seaman and former 
shipmate of Strain, whose boatswain’s whistle 
had each morning piped the “heave round," 
and who had shown great energy and activity 
throughout, now became quite ill and despond¬ 
ing. A little soup, however, and meat of the 
mountain hen, which Strain gave him from his 
own mess, appeared to revive him. During his 
whole life “he had been accustomed, on board 
ship, to a large supply of animal food, and with 
it he could have endured as much fatigue as 
any one in the party; but without it, he was 
perfectly prostrated. Ever afterward, until his 
death, the state of his health was an indication 
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of the quantity of animal food in camp. There 
were no songs to-night—the last strain of music 
dying away in the “ Sorrowful camp” The dis¬ 
tressed commander of this handful of brave men 
now began to feel the pressure of their fate upon 
him, and on this night he was kept awake by 
the groans of those who were suffering from 
sore feet and boils. But fatigue finally over¬ 
came all; and at midnight no one was awake, 
except the sentries and officer of the guard. 

Next morning, February 2d, the party ap¬ 
peared in pretty good condition; and Lombard, 
after eating a banana which Strain had reserved, 
and which was the last pne remaining in the 
party, declared himself stronger, and ready to 
'start. 

Having thus far failed to reach the river on 
a southeast course, Strain changed it to east; 
for he found that the great majority of the men 
thought only of reaching the river banks. “ Oh 
for the river!” exclaimed one; “it is better 
than Darien harbor.” Fearful lest the supplies 
of water they had hitherto found so abundant 
might fail, Strain now directed the few vessels 
which they had remaining to be filled, and given 
in charge of the officers, he himself carrying an 
India-rubber canteen containing about half a 
gallon, which he served out from time to time 
to the party. As they groped their way through 
the wilderness, they came upon trees of enor¬ 
mous size, one of which would have measured 
forty-five feet in girth. 

During the afternoon Strain became some¬ 
what anxious in regard to the supply of water, 
as many hours had elapsed without meeting 
with water-holes, and their vessels were empty. 
He therefore deviated from his course still more 
to the northward to follow down a slope, and 
finally meeting a dry ravine, where he thought, 
as a last resort, he could obtain water by dig¬ 
ging, followed it until they met water-holes. 
Here, although but four o’clock, they encamped, 
and had quite a feast on the turkeys and small 
birds, reserving a monkey Strain had shot for 
breakfast. On this and on all subsequent oc¬ 
casions, all game or fruits obtained was divided 
equally among the party. Poor Lombard was 
at last unable to chew tobacco, and brought all 
he had left—about ten ounces—and gave it to 
Strain, saying, “ Here, captain, take what there 
is left; I can’t chew any more.” A little cof¬ 
fee remained, and in order to eke it out as far 
as possible, the berries, after one steeping, were 
packed up for a second—then for a third, and, 
finally, for a fourth, when they were eaten for 
food. 

On the next morning, February 3d, they start¬ 
ed about half past eight, the whole party, espe¬ 
cially Lombard, much revived by the animal 
food. Feeling confident that the ravine upon 
which they were would eventually lead to the 
river, and also afford a certain supply of water, 
Strain determined to follow it in whatever di¬ 
rection it might lead. As they advanced the 
forest became open, though the vines, swinging 
from tree to tree and coiled around every bush, 


made the march slow and difficult. During the 
day they discovered and tested a new fruit of 
the palm, an egg-shaped nut covered with an 
acid pulp. This pulp was tried, and found to 
be refreshing; while the kernel resembled thaf 
of the carosas, which they had already eaten. 
This nut gradually became the principal article 
of diet; and they found that even the acid cov¬ 
ering would support life, although it utterly de¬ 
stroyed the teeth, and by degrees the digestive 
power of the stomach. Strain, foreseeing to 
what desperate straits they might yet be re¬ 
duced, endeavored to cheer up the men by this 
new discovery, assuring them that they were 
very nourishing food. Not to mention the pulp 
and rind, the oleaginous nature of the nut itself 
was highly nutritious; in fact, he said, many tribes 
of men lived almost entirely on oil. Men and 
officers listened respectfully to his philosophical 
disquisition; but it was evident, that, as they 
looked at their attenuated limbs, and felt the 
gnawings of hunger, it w-as pursuing knowl¬ 
edge under difficulties. Suddenly, “A turkey, 
turkey!” shouted one of the men, and, looking 
up, a fine large bird was seen sitting on a limb, 
and stretching out his neck in wonder toward the 
party. Strain asked if any one could shoot bet¬ 
ter than he; if so, let him fire. All shouted 
“ Shoot, shoot!” He fired, and brought down 
the turkey. Soon after he shot another, which, 
with a third killed by Truxton, quite animated 
the hungry band. At length, at two o’clock, 
Strain, still in advance, with his cutlass clearing 
a way for his tired followers, caught, through 
the dense foliage, the gleam of the water. He 
immediately passed the word “ river” back 
through the line, and “ 77<e river/ the river!” 
was repeated in still louder accents, till “ The 
river! the river!” went up in one glad shout, and 
then three cheers were called for by the excited 
men, and “ Hurra! hurra!” rang and echoed 
through the forest. The German army, when 
it caught sight of its beloved river, never shouted 
“The Rhine! the Rhine!” with more ecstasy than 
did this little party over a stream of whose name 
even, they were wholly ignorant. They found 
it deep and turbid, sweeping on at a velocity of 
nearly three miles an hour. Truxton imme¬ 
diately rigged his hook and line, baiting with 
the intestines of turkey, and commenced fish¬ 
ing, and soon six fine cat-fish were floundering 
on the bank. Five of these were given to the 
men, in addition to their share of the wild turkeys, 
and seemed, after their late privations, a feast, 
and filled the whole party with high spirits. 
Besides, they were once more on the river, and 
as the tropical moon sailed up over the trees, 
and turned the dark and turbid water into flow¬ 
ing silver, they felt almost on the borders of 
civilization. From this time on, a marked and 
striking difference was seen in the power of en¬ 
durance between the officers and gentlemen of 
the party and the common seamen (from the 
Granadian commissioners, of course, nothing was 
expected); thus proving, what every man has 
observed who has been in long and tn ing ex- 
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peditions, that intellect and culture will over¬ 
balance physical strength. The power of a 
strong will—the effort demanded by the calm 
voice of reason and the pride of true manhood 
—take the place of exhausted muscles and sin¬ 
ews, and assert, even under the pangs of famine 
and the slow sinking of overtasked nature, the 
supremacy of mind over matter, of the soul over 
animal life—no matter how vigorous the latter 
may otherwise be. 

After leaving the ship they all fared alike, 
and when many of the men were already broken 
down, physically and morally, the officers and 
engineers were as active, energetic, and cheer¬ 
ful as at first. 

Next morning, at half past seven, they started 
merrily down the banks of the river. The 
woods were, at first, open, and the traveling 
easy; but after making about a mile, they found 
their progress impeded by a dense jungle, while 
the river took another easterly bend, thus lead¬ 
ing them entirely off their course. Strain halted 
the party, and after informing them that it was 
his conviction they were on the Chuqunaqua, 
one of the most tortuous rivers in the world in 
proportion to its length, or upon a branch of it 
which appeared upon none of the maps, and 
that their journey might be very much protracted, 
declared that, in his opinion, they ought to avail 
themselves of the strong current of the river for 


assistance, or, at least, to convey the sick and 
foot-sore of the party. A canoe was, unfortu¬ 
nately, nearly out of the question, as about half 
the cutting part of the only ax had been acci¬ 
dentally broken off in a hard tree. This would 
prevent them from felling a tree of sufficient 
size for a boat; while a raft had thus far been 
out of the question, as they could find no wood 
sufficiently buoyant to support more than its 
own weight. The only resource left them, he 
said, was to cut down a few moderately-sized 
trees, split and hew them into planks, and con¬ 
struct a boat which might convey the whole 
party. “It is true,” said he, “we have not a 
single nail, screw, or any oakum or pitch; but 
I once constructed a boat on a river in Brazil, 
secured only by wooden wedges and clamps, and 
I have little doubt we can do it now within 
twenty-four hours, if you will join me and work 
with a will.” “ Hurra! hurra!” was echoed far 
and wide; and “ a boat! a boat!” repeated with 
acclamations. The order to encamp and kindle 
a fire was then given. Truxton, Maury, and 
Garland, and one man, were sent out to hunt 
game and obtain food; while the remainder, 
with every hatchet and cutting instrument they 
could lay hand on, were soon scattered through 
the woods! which began to ring with the un¬ 
wonted sounds of incipient civilization. They 
vigorously cut down trees for planks, and trim- 
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IAJ1LDING THX RAFT. 


med up clamps, and wedges for splitting the tim¬ 
ber, and by evening they had the clamps all 
done, and two planks, twenty-four feet long, 
split out and partially hewn. The hunting- 
party returned before night, bringing only one 
small monkey, or marmoset, a little palmetto, 
and some of the acid nuts of the palm. This 
was a small allowance for twenty-two tired men; 
and Strain, hearing the cry of hawks near, start¬ 
ed off with his carbine, and soon returned with 
three, which made a meagre addition to the 
supper. As the men had been hard at work 
during the day, and were now out of the In¬ 
dian country, Strain dispensed with the sen¬ 
tries for the night, placing the watch in charge 
of the officer of the guard; and after this had 
but one sentry at a time instead of two. The to¬ 
bacco, their chief comfort, had, at the last camp, 
given out entirely, and they were driven to all 
kinds of expedients to supply the deficiency. 
Some, w'ho were inveterate smokers, gathered 
decayed dry wood, with which they filled their 
pipes. The deprivation of tobacco was more se¬ 
verely felt than even that of provisions; and the 
longings expressed for it greater than for food. 

February 5th was Sunday; but, being in no 
position to make it a day of rest, they were early 
at work at their boat. In the course of their 
search after a tree appropriate for planks, they 
came across some very buoyant wood; and, al¬ 
though it w'as scarce, Strain immediately de¬ 
termined to build a raft instead of a boat, as 
the labor was so much less, and so many more 
men could be employed upon it at the same 
time. The half-hewn planks were accordingly 
deserted, and the whole party sent out to seek 
and cut down these new-found trees. One after 


another they came dragging them into camp; 
and, stripping away the bark, peeled off the in¬ 
ner surface for lashings. These strips a part 
commenced plaiting into ropes, and soon a large 
quantity of materials was collected on the bank. 
The officers discovering that animal food werit 
much farther by boiling it into soup, Truxton 
was selected as cook, to superintend the opera¬ 
tions for them, and give to each his portion. 
Each man carried a cup, and this cup full was 
the quantity allowed him. 

A great misfortune befell them this day, in 
the loss of their only fish-h(^>k. It was private 
property, but Strain had appropriated it for the 
use of the party, and forbidden every one except 
Mr. Truxton—who was the best fisherman—to 
use it. He would not even trust himself, so 
fearful W’as he of accident. Mr. Castilla had 
asked for it, and, as he thought that interna¬ 
tional courtesy would not allow him to refuse, 
gave it to him. The latter imprudently turned 
it over to one of the men, who broke it. Had 
that hook remained to them, no lives need have 
been lost by starvation, as the river always 
abounded in fish, their number increasing as 
they advanced. On such apparently insignificant 
circumstances do the lives of men depend. 

As the man who lost the hook was one of the 
best in the party, Strain rebuked him only by 
setting forth what would probably be the conse¬ 
quences both to him and all the party. 

By sunset they had collected nearly all the 
buoyant wood within reach of the camp, and 
wearied and worn out flung themselves along 
the bank, and though pierced by thousands of 
mosquitoes at length fell asleep. 

The next morning the boatswain’s call from 
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Lombard, “ Heave round!” roused all hands at 
early daylight, and they again went to work upon 
the raft. By noon it was finished, but upon 
testing it, they found, alas! that it would sup¬ 
port only seven or eight persons. As they had 
used all the balsa wood there was in the region, 
nothing more could be done, and so Strain de¬ 
termined to put those who were ill and foot-sore 
upon it, and proceed by land with the remainder 
of the party until they could find more timber of 
the same description. 

At a quarter past four the raft, in charge of 
Mr. Truxton, was headed from the shore, and 
swung slowly out into the current. On board 
were the two New Granadian commissioners, 
Mr. Boggs, Wilson, one of the seamen of the 
Cyane, and the draughtsman, Mr. Kettlewell, 
whom Strain furnished with a compass, to take 
the bearings of the river, and thus save them 
on land this trouble; for, still true to the great 
purpose of the expedition, Strain, amidst all his 
sufferings, had carefully worked up the route. 
The remainder of the party, after seeing the raft 
fairly moving down stream, turned to depart, but 
discovered that Lombard, who had already given 
symptoms of mental aberration, was nowhere to 
be found. Upon inquiry, Strain ascertained that 
he had been absent from camp several hours, 
and had left without permission. Scouts Were 
immediately sent out, but they one after another 
dropped in, reporting no traces of him. Leaving 
a note directing him to follow down the bank 
of the river, Strain ordered the march, intend¬ 
ing to return for him as soon as he met the raft. 
But just as they were moving off, to their great 
joy Lombard emerged from the wood—having 
been, as he said, down the river to reconnoitre. 
The main body then took up the line of march, 
occasionally exchanging signals with the party 


on the raft; but at length being forced away 
from the bank by the undergrowth, they heard 
nothing more of them, and returned to the river 
late in the afternoon. 

Feeling convinced that they were above, Strain 
called a halt, and sat down to await their ar¬ 
rival. Veiy soon the report of a gun above was 
heard, and then a second. This was the signal 
to communicate, and Strain set off with two men 
to ascend the river, leaving the main body to rest 
upon its banks. 

After traveling a mile through the forest they 
came to a bend in the river, Where the raft lay 
moored, those on it believing that Strain and his 
party were still above. Undeceiving them in 
this particular, and directing them to move on, 
he returned; but had scarcely seated himself 
again when he was startled by another gun, then 
a second, and a third. This signal was a recall 
for all parties, and understood to be one also of 
distress. He immediately took some fresh men, 
and carrying the ax, hatchet, and macheta, hur¬ 
ried in the direction of the sound. 

Forcing his way through the undergrowth and 
along the bank of the river, he at length came 
upon Mr. Truxton and the majority of his party 
seated upon the bank. The latter, as Strain ap¬ 
proached, simply made a sign with his thumb 
over his shoulder, quietly remarking, “There’s 
Ithe raft;” and, true enough, there it lay, jammed 
against two trees that had fallen across the river 
from opposite sides, thus forming a complete 
boom. The bank opposite was high and per¬ 
pendicular, so that it would be impossible to lift 
the timbers out and carry them around. Neither 
could they cut away the huge trees that blocked 
the stream—it would take, as one of the men 
said, “a steam snag machine two days to re¬ 
move it.” Strain therefore determined at once 
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to abandon the raft, notwithstanding the labor 
and time it had cost. Mr. Castilla, the prin¬ 
cipal New Granadian commissioner, however, 
still sat on the raft and refused to land, declar¬ 
ing that he was utterly unable to proceed on 
foot. Strain, knowing better, used every argu¬ 
ment to persuade him to come ashore, promis¬ 
ing, if necessaiy, to cany him, but all in vain. 
At length, becoming provoked at his obstinacy, 
he told him plainly that he would not, out of 
mere courtesy to him as a commissioner, sacri¬ 
fice his own party, and would leave him where 
he was if he did not come on at once. Seeing 
that Strain was determined, he crawled ashore, 
and walked to the place where the main body 
was halted. 

The following extract from the journal of one 
of the officers vividly portrays the condition of 
the party: “Proceeded down stream about a 
quarter of a mile, when finding a place to camp, 
built a fire and spread our blankets in the mild 
moonlight. We all feel downhearted to-night, 
being without any thing to eat, and not having 
eaten enough each man for the six or eight days 
to make one good meal; our clothes all in pieces, 
and nearly all almost shoeless and bootless. 
Have no idea where we are, nor, of course, when 
we shall reach the Pacific. The sick almost dis¬ 
couraged, and ready to be left in the woods to 
take their chances. I would freely give twenty 
dollars for a pound of meat, but money is of no 
use here.” Thus they lay down, while count¬ 
less sand-flies and mosquitoes, combined with the 
pangs of hunger and torture of undressed wounds, 
made the poor sufferers groan aloud. Their 
moans were answered only by the screams of the 
wild cat or cry of the tiger seeking their even¬ 
ing repast of blood. At last fatigue overcame 
their sufferings, and, save the night sentinel, all 
at length foil fast asleep. And over them the 
white moonlight lay, and past them, in quiet 
beauty, the unconscious river swept onward to 
the ocean. 

Here, on the 7th, Strain again took off his 
boots, and finding one of his feet extremely lar 
cerated, put on a moccasin in the place of the 
boot. 

Early in the morning Mr. Castilla asked 
Strain’s permission to return, with Mr. Polanco, 
Jus colleague, and one man, in order to attempt 
the reconstruction of the raft on a small scale, 
capable of carrying three persons, with which, 
as it would be more manageable, he expected to 
reach the Granadian settlements on the river be¬ 
low. This request was acceded to very unwilling¬ 
ly, and only with the condition that no one unless 
a volunteer should be sent. Finally, Benjamin 
Harrison, one of the best men, offered to go, 
and they departed, having first received from 
Strain good arms in the place of their own, 
which they had allowed to become unservice¬ 
able. The party, which numbered twenty-seven 
when it left Caledonia Bay, was now reduced to 
nineteen on the land, and with this number 
Strain continued to follow the river. The thick¬ 
ness of the undergrowth soon drove them inland, 


and they did not reach it again until evening, 
when it was time to encamp. 

The next morning, February 8th, they were 
about to leave camp 19th, when a shot was heard 
near by, to which the party answered with a 
shout. Immediately after the two Granadians 
and Harrison emerged from the bushes. Their 
story was soon told: owing to the exertions of 
Harrison a small raft had been built, but was 
soon wrecked among the snags and rapids, and 
a musket, carbine, and hatchet lost. They all 
seemed delighted to rejoin the main body, 
especially Mr. Polanco, who threw his arms 
around Mr. Truxton and Strain, and declared 
he never would leave them again, saying to the 
latter as he embraced him, “ I know you don’t 
like me, but I like you, and will stay by you.” 
He evidently had gone with Mr. Castilla against 
his own inclinations. Harrison was utterly 
worn out, and, moreover, somewhat feverish, but 
declaring he was able to proceed, the whole set 
out to follow the river. The Granadians caught 
this afternoon an iguana^ and stealing off into 
the wood by themselves, built a fire and ate it. 
The men, who had hitherto generously divided 
their last morsel with them, on discovering this, 
became disgusted, and ever after secretly despised 
them. 

During this day’s march, they found aq, article 
of food which afterward became common in 
the camp, and was called by Mr. Castilla the 
u monkey pepper pod.” It resembled the cocoa- 
nut (in its exterior) after the husk has been re¬ 
moved. The interior bore some resemblance 
to the yellow water-melon, though the seeds 
were not so regularly disposed, nor in the same 
direction. It grew in clusters like the jack- 
fruit, or cocoa of tropical climates, and on 
the most beautiful forest tree of the Isthmus, 
which sometimes towered to the height of two 
hundred feet, not a limb or knot breaking the 
smooth surface of the column-like trunk for a 
hundred and thirty feet; the fruit, when not 
quite ripe, as they at first found i£ was hard and 
of a greenish tinge, becoming black by exposure- 
When ripe it was softer, and assumed a yellow 
eolor, yielding a most fragrant odor. In either 
state it had a pungent and peppery taste.. In 
small quantities it was a very agreeable stimu¬ 
lant to them, who had so long been without con¬ 
diments to their scanty food. They ate it raw, 
cooked it with soup, made soup of it, which 
proved very refreshing and stimulating when 
setting off on the day’s journey without any 
breakfast. For some time previous to using it 
they had met with it in the forest* but dared 
not eat it. At length, however, they found one 
partially devoured by some animal or bird, and 
concluding that what one stomach was able 
to digest another could, they used it without 
fear. This was the more acceptable, as Strain 
had stopped their allowance of gunpowder which 
had been used for pepper and salt in season¬ 
ing their miserable food; but the Pacific re¬ 
ceding like the mirage of the desert, and the 
ammunition getting scarce, he feared they might 
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need it more in procuring than for season¬ 
ing it. 

As they had lost their fish-hook, the officers 
tasked their ingenuity to make others out of the 
wire in the tin-pots, though without success, 
owing to their inability to get a barb on them. 

The next morning, February 9th, after having 
been nearly devoured by mosquitoes, the half- 
starved party set off, and being forced away 
from the river by undergrowth and deep ravines, 
only reached it again about five P.M., having 
made an estimated distance of nine miles. The 
forest during this day’s march abounded in 
swamps and heavy undergrowth, which, com¬ 
bined with Harrison’s weakness, rendered their 
progress painfully slow and laborious. Many 
very large trees were seen in the woods, which 
generally abounded in fine timber, though very 
little of it, except caoutchouc and mahogany, was 
recognized by the party. 

The camp to-night (camp 21) was pitched in 
an open grove, under a magnificent canopy of 
trees, and on a bank thirty feet high, from which 
a long reach of the river could be seen as it 
swept in a deep strong current on. As the de¬ 
clining sun sent long streams of light through 
the leafy arcades, and flecked the high bank 
with shadows, and poured its tropical glories full 
on the flashing stream, the scene arrested every 
eye by its picturesque beauty, and with one ac¬ 
cord the spot was christened “Camp Beauti¬ 
ful.” 

This little band of explorers, as they sat at 
sunset in their “Camp Beautiful,” making 
soup out of their lean, tough hawks, the dark 
background of forest casting into still stronger 
relief their tattered garments and emaciated fig¬ 
ures, looked any thing but men on whose fate, for 
the time being, rested the fate of a ship canal, 
destined to change the aspect and history of the 
world. 

The next day they continued their march, 
but were much delayed by Harrison, who, 
though feverish and unfit to travel, would not 
permit the party to halt for him, but weak and 
wretched, kept staggering on. Strain could not 
see the brave fellow bearing up bo nobly, yU 
painfully, without often stopping to let him rest, 
and at length at four o’clock encamped on a 
point abounding in palm-trees, and gave it the 
name of “ Nut Camp.” They passed during the 
day the dry bed of a river of considerable mag¬ 
nitude, coming in on the left side. Its bed and 
banks were strewn with the trunks of trees, 
which showed that, though then perfectly dry, 
it must be a tremendous torrent in the rainy 
season. Breakfastless and weary the party, now 
thoroughly crippled with the feeble and sick, 
renewed in the morning their almost hopeless 
journey along the banks of the apparently end¬ 
less river. Harrison was still sick, while the 
Granadians, as usual, complained much of fa¬ 
tigue, and required great urging to keep up. 
The Americans, both officers and men, except 
■Harrison, as yet showed no signs of breaking 
down, although almost all had very sore feet, 


and their low diet had begun to tell fearfully 
upon their appearance. Truxton declared he 
would not wait for the Granadians, who kept 
constantly ciying out “ Halt , halt /” He finally 
came forward and told Strain it was of no use 
marching in this way—they would never get 
through. The latter had thought so for some 
time. He, however, halted, and requested an 
officer to give the Granadians a cat-fish to re¬ 
vive them, which he did. Constantly on the 
look-out for something on which they might 
make a supper, he managed during the day to 
kill six hawks. No order was observed in the 
march to-day—the line was long and straggling 
—and, as it crawled slowly and w earily along the 
■winding shore, presented a most piteous spec¬ 
tacle to the commander. Events were drawing 
to a crisis—each day told fearfully on the party 
—a few more like the last would compel them 
to stop, and leave a portion behind to die by 
slow starvation. Every morning Strain would 
scrutinize each man anxiously, to ascertain by 
the increased emaciation how fast they were 
sinking. At three p.m. they encamped for the 
23d time upon a shelving mud-bank, having 
made some seven and a half miles by the course 
of the river. After reaching camp, Strain man¬ 
aged, even with the defective fish-hook, to catch 
two cat-fish, which were divided among the sick; 
the hawks being divided equally among the well. 
When about to start early the next morning, 
Lombard was suddenly attacked with severe 
pains, accompanied by dangerous symptoms, 
which delayed them until nine o’clock. This 
attack was owing to the diet of palm nuts, 
which, containing only acid and fibre, the first 
was absorbed in the stomach, leaving the latter 
in undigested and matted masses, effectually 
preventing the action necessary to throw them 
off. Lombard was the first who suffered severe¬ 
ly from this cause, but in the course of the jour¬ 
ney no one escaped from the fearful effects of 
such a diet, which, at the same time that it par¬ 
alyzed the internal organs, utterly destroyed the 
enamel of the teeth. 

During the day they discovered another species 
of nuts, the outside covering of which was not 
unlike the mango fruit. As the tree was large, 
they did not stop to cut it down, but obtained 
what they could by shooting into the clusters 
with their carbines. The complaints of Castilla 
were constantly heard along the line, while Lom¬ 
bard and Harrison were so ill they could scarcely 
drag one leg before the other. It was impossi¬ 
ble to march, and Strain was obliged to encamp 
at noon, making only about two miles in all. 
The serious aspect which aflhirs were assuming 
was no longer to be trifled with. There was no 
concealing the fact that most of the party were 
failing fast, while the feet of many were sore, 
and the clothes of all in tatters. Strain had 
given the last remnant of his trowsers to Kettle- 
well, and had traveled several days in nothing 
but his drawers. 

Lombard was ill and dispirited, and declared 
that he would “leave his bones in the woods.” 
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The unfortunate Granadians were much alarmed 
at the protracted journey, but still would make 
no exertions to advance; on the contrary, they 
constantly retarded the party by begging Strain 
to halt at times when his own officers and men 
could have made three times the distance. Lom¬ 
bard and Harrison were really ill and suffering, 
yet they still pushed on, and the last early halt 
was made at the urgent request of Castilla, 
who, though doubtless fatigued, was in perfect 
health. 

Now nearly certain that they were upon the 
Chuqunaqua, which, though almost unknown to 
geographers, was noted for its tortuous course, 
Strain was aware that marches of two miles a 
day would never clear them of the forest until 
all had suffered terribly from starvation or per¬ 
ished from disease, which their diet would cer¬ 
tainly engender. He had no direction in which 
to look for assistance from without. Captain 
Hollins, as he was well aware, must be already 
very anxious, but he was utterly powerless to 
relieve him, as any party which he might have 
sent would have consumed their provisions be¬ 
fore they could reach him, and instead of being 
serviceable, would only embarrass him the more, 
by increasing the number to be provided for in 
the forest. 

From below he had no reason to expect any 
assistance, as he did not suppose any one in 
that direction was aware of the Expedition, and 
besides, if they had, he had already had sufficient 
experience among the New Granadians to feel 
assured that—their fear of Indians being placed 
out of the question—their indolence and selfish¬ 
ness would prevent them from making any effort 
for which they were not well paid beforehand. 
Having nothing, therefore, to expect from abroad, 
finding the party daily becoming weaker, he 
determined at this camp to send forward and 
have canoes and provisions brought up to meet 
them. 

Soon after encamping, therefore, he called 
the men together, and explained to them their 
situation and the necessity for obtaining canoes 
and provisions. He then told them that he had 
resolved to build a small raft, capable of trans¬ 
porting three persons, who were to go forward 
in search of them. Notwithstanding their pre¬ 
vious ill-fortune, he believed that, with a small 
raft, obstacles might be avoided and surmounted 
which would stop one large enough to transport 
the whole party. The proposition seemed to 
meet the views of the whole party, and the poor 
fellows went to work energetically to fell a tree 
which he pointed out to them, and which he 
had himself commenced cutting down; the 
wood was tested to see if it would float, and the 
result being satisfactory, they felled it with no 
little difficulty, cut it into pieces of appropriate 
length, and peeled it. 

At sunset they had, as they supposed, timber 
enough for the raft, and were about to convey 
it to the river bank when it was discovered—by 
throwing a limb into the water—that, though 
the wood would float, it was just about the spe¬ 


cific gravity of water, and would bear no addi¬ 
tional weight. 

Thus were all their hopes dashed to the 
ground, and their labor thrown away. They 
had, however, found some pussley , as it was 
called, which they gathered, but hesitated to eat 
it; when one of the party said that hogs would 
eat it in the United States, and if it was good 
for hogs it was good for men. This was con¬ 
clusive; and large quantities were boiled, of 
which they all ate ravenously. Violent vomit¬ 
ing ensued—Strain suffering among the rest. 
They became so thoroughly disgusted with it, 
that afterward, though nearly half starved, they 
could never eat it again. 

The camp-fire was kindled, and the dispirited, 
distressed band flung themselves on the earth 
around it, and sought that refreshment in sleep 
which could not be obtained by food. That was 
a long and gloomy night to Strain. He could 
not sleep, but lay amidst his suffering men, pon¬ 
dering on their sad condition, and revolving va¬ 
rious schemes for their deliverance. He had 
resolved, if the raft had succeeded, to have sent 
others forward and remained himself behind. 
This hope was past; and, turn which way he 
would, it was clear that the last hope of the 
party rested on some of the strongest cutting 
their way through and returning with boats. If 
they were near the Pacific, so much shorter would 
be the delay of relief—if far, so much more urg¬ 
ent was it that the attempt to reach it should 
be made before all were too weak to undertake 
the journey. The time had come for immediate 
and energetic action, if they would not all per¬ 
ish there in the forest. He had found by ex¬ 
periment that he could endure more, and on 
less food, than any other member of the party. 
Besides, the advance might be more dangerous 
than the retreat. Before them was all uncer¬ 
tainty. Perils greater even than those they had 
already encountered, might await those who 
ventured forward. He therefore felt that it was 
his duty to go; and, if necessaiy, sacrifice him¬ 
self for the rest. Still, to leave his command 
to a doubtful fate, tried him sorely. They had 
supreme confidence in him, which they might 
not transfer to another leader; and should an 
evil .fate befall them, which after events should 
prove he could have avoided, it would be a blow 
greater than he could bear. Thus revolving 
"his condition, he outwatched the stars; but 
when the morning dawned his resolution was 
taken. 

Rousing up the men, he called them together 
and announced his determination to leave the 
party, and taking three persons, force his way 
down the river to the nearest settlement, from 
whence he would send back canoes and provi¬ 
sions. Not willing to order men on this doubt¬ 
ful undertaking, he packed up his blanket, shoul¬ 
dered his haversack and carbine, and called for 
volunteers. Several at once stepped forward, 
out of whom he selected Mr. Avery, originally 
a volunteer in the Expedition, and Golden and 
Wilson, two of the crew of the Cyan*. These 
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men were chosen for no mental qualification, 
- but solely because the state of their physique 
appeared to promise the greatest endurance of 
the fatigue which he anticipated. 

He then told the men officially that they were 
placed under the command of Mr. Truxton dur¬ 
ing his absence; whom he directed to follow 
under the bank of the river by easy marches— 
halting whenever it might be necessary—and 
taking all possible precautions to supply the 
party with game and other food. In a short 
conversation with the officers, he expressed his 
firm conviction that if the nuts, palmettos, and 
other articles of food which they had met thus 
far held out, the party might be sustained in 
camp for six months; but he advised them to 
change their camp as often as provisions became 
scarce in the vicinity. 

With these parting directions, he, on the 18th 
of February, took leave of his command, and 
set out on his journey. As he turned away, he 
exclaimed “Good-byl good-by!”—“Good-by! 
God bless you!” came from all, and the forest 
soon shut him from sight. 

This little band of four were well calculated 
for the terrible trial before them. Strain, the 
leader, though half naked and a small man, was 
knit together with iron sinews, and with as brave 
and resolute a heart as ever beat in a human 
bosom. Fertile in resources, and with that na¬ 
tural spirit of command which begets confidence 
and insures obedience, no man could be better 
fitted for the trying position in which he unex¬ 
pectedly found himself. Aveiy was a man of pow¬ 
erful frame, and had already had some experi¬ 
ence in tropical travel, havingpassedsomemonths 
on the Atrnbo, and journeyed elsewhere in New 
Granada. James Golden, seaman, was a young 
man who had served with Strain in a cruise on 
the coast of Africa, and had enlisted in the naval 
service with especial reference to accompanying 
him in this expedition. Wilson, a landsman, 
was also a man of splendid frame, which seemed 
to have suffered scarcely at all from the priva¬ 
tions which he had undergone. Their arms 
were one Sharp’s rifle, belonging to Mr. Avery, 
two carbines, and two Colt’s pistols. They also 
took plenty of ammunition. Young Golden, 
not being so strong as the others, had no arms 
except a pistol—Mr. Aveiy, Wilson, and Strain 
carrying the others. Two machctas and a small 
pocket-compass, and their blankets and empty 
haversacks, completed their equipment. 

The best compass and the double-barreled 
fowling-piece were left with the main body, one 
to direct their course and take the bearings of 
the river, and the other to provide the party 
with game. 

(TO HE CONTINUED.) 

ANCIENT AND MODERN ARTILLERY. 
N'few things have men displayed so much 
ingenuity as in devising and perfecting im¬ 
plements for destroying each other. The ne¬ 
cessities of the chase, indeed, demanded pro¬ 
jectile weapons; and Nimrod, “the mighty 


hunter before the Lord," must have had some 
means oif attacking game at a distance greater 
than he could hurl a stone or cast a spear. 
When the hunter of beasts became a hunter of 
men, the same weapons would come into play, 
and new ones would be brought into requisi¬ 
tion. In point of fact, war, rather than the 
chase, has led to the invention of projectiles. 

The sling being the most simple and obvi¬ 
ous, was undoubtedly the earliest instrument 
for casting missiles. It was but increasing the 
momentum of the stone by augmenting the 
circumference of the circle around which it 
was whirled. Slingers constituted the great 
body of the light-armed troops of antiquity. 
The weapon was easily constructed* and the 
missiles adapted to it abounded .every where. 
Every tent which contained a bit of leather 
was an armory. Every brook course, with its 
smooth water-worn stones, was a magazine 
abundantly stored. There was little room for 
improvement in the construction of the Sling. 
The earliest were, in all essential respects, as 
perfect as the latest. Those found in the 
Egyptian tombs do not differ from those used 
three thousand years later. The only advance 
made was in the employment of leaden bullets 
in place of the smooth stones with which the 
Hebrew youth slew the Philistine giant. It is 
not a little singular that these bullets were 
made of an almond-shape, very like the coni¬ 
cal balls which modern science has shown to 
be preferable to the round ones so long em¬ 
ployed. Among the Greeks these bullets not 
unfrequently bore some motto or inscription. 
Every bullet literally had its billet. A very com¬ 
mon one was, “ Take thisT —an invitation wholly 
superfluous to the person who chanced to be 
hit. 



The range of the sling was great enough to 
make it a very formidable weapon, though skill 
in its use could be acquired only by early train¬ 
ing and long practice. The inhabitants of the 
Balearic Islands had a reputation as marksmen 
akin to that enjoyed by our “ Kentucky rifle¬ 
men." This proficiency was the result of early 
training, the mothers of the young slingers be¬ 
ing accustomed to suspend the food of their 
sons from the branch of a tree, compelling them 
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to bring it down with the sling, or go hungry. 
With them it was, “ No hit, no dinner.” 

Next after the sling came the bow. This 

was still more wide¬ 
ly diffused, owing to 
its greater accuracy. 
The bows of vari¬ 
ous nations differed 
greatly from each 
other. That of 
the Scythians was 
shaped like our let¬ 
ter C, the ancient 
form of the Greek 
sigma . Hence the 

young Greek was 
told to remember 
the form of that let¬ 
ter, “ because it was 
like a Scythian bow,” 
just as among us the 
figure of the letter 
B is impressed upon 
the mind of the rus¬ 
tic aspirant for alphabetical knowledge, by call¬ 
ing attention to the fact that it “ looks like an 
ox-yoke.” The bow used by the Tartars, the 
descendants of the Scythians, still retains this 
shape. As they fight principally upon horse- 
Ijgpk, they hold the bow vertically, instead of 
horizontally like other nations. The neck of 
the horse is thus prevented from in¬ 
terfering with the action of the bow. 

The Greek bow was short, not ex¬ 
ceeding three or four feet in length. 

But as it was very stout, consider¬ 
able force was required to bend it. 

In using it, the archer dropped upon 
one knee, bracing himself so as to 
gain a firmer position. This attitude 
is shown in the annexed outline of 
an ancient statue. The bow itself 
is not represented; but the position 
of the hands shows that the arrow 
was drawn to the breast, instead of 
back to the ear. The Greek bow 
was originally made of two horns of 
a species of wild goat, nnited at the 
base by a metallic band forming the 
handle. Of whatever material it was 
afterward constituted, this form was 
still retained. The double curva¬ 
ture, with the straight intervening 
handle, still showed its origin. The 
Romans copied their bows, as well as 
many other things, from the Greeks. 

The Egyptians were celebrated as 
archers. Their bows bore a close re¬ 
semblance, both in form and length, 
to the famous English long-bow. 

Specimens now extant, taken from 
the tombs at Thebes, might pass for 
the very weapons borne by Robin 
Hood and the merry archers of Sher¬ 
wood forest. Their arrows also ri¬ 
valed in length the cloth-yard shafts 


of the English archers. Compared with the long 
Egyptian bow, that of the Greeks was a very 
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clumsy, inefficient weapon. It may seem strange 
that the Greeks and Romans should never have 
thought of the obvious expedient of adding to 
the power of their bow by increasing its length. 
But there was something in the weapon not 
adapted to their genius. They trusted to hand- 
to-hand fighting, rather than to missiles. They 
had that bull-dog propensity that has made the 
bayonet the favorite weapon of the English. 
The archers in their armies belonged almost ex¬ 
clusively to the auxiliary troops, for the bow was 
an Asiatic rather than a European weapon. The 
Orientals could never stand before the onset of 
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the serried spears of the Greek phalanx, or the 
charge of the heavy pilum and short cut-and- 
thrust sword of the Roman legion. 

The nations of antiquity possessed nothing 
answering to our modern field artillery. But 
some ordnance was absolutely essential for at¬ 
tacking fortified places. The most obvious in¬ 
strument for overthrowing walls and bursting in 
gates was the battering-ram. In its earliest 
form it was simply a huge beam, borne in the 
brawny arms of the soldiers, and thrust by di¬ 
rect force against the walls or gate. To add a 
metallic head to the beam, to suspend it by 
chains from a support, and to protect those who 
used it by a movable tower or other defense, 
were all the essential improvements of which 
this simple instrument was capable. When of 
the enormous size of which it was sometimes 
made, the ram was a very formidable imple¬ 
ment, comparing in some respects not unfavor¬ 
ably with our heaviest siege artillery. A French 
mathematician has calculated that a ram weigh¬ 
ing two tons, moved by the force of a thousand 
men, gave a blow equal to that of a 36-pound 
shot, fired point-blank. This size was often far 
exceeded. We read of those which weighed 
forty or fifty tons, requiring 1600 men to man¬ 
age them effectively. Nothing less firm than a 
solid pyramid could long sustain the shock of 
such an implement fairly brought against it. 

The obvious defects of the battering-ram 
were the exposed situation of those who used 
it, working, as they necessarily must, directly 
exposed to the assaults of the besieged; the 
immense force necessary to manage.it; and the 
difficulty of transporting it from place to place, 
and establishing it in position. One employed 
by Vespasian, and by no means the largest of 
which we have accounts, required for its trans¬ 
portation one hundred and fifty yoke of oxen, 
or three hundred pairs of horses and mules. 

The battering-ram, more¬ 
over, was effective only against 
the defenses of a place, inflict¬ 
ing no direct injury upon the 
defenders. To effect this latter 
purpose, the ancients invented 
a great variety of engines for 
hurling huge stones and im¬ 
mense darts and javelins, or 
even beams of considerable 
size. Though differing widely 
in construction, these may all 
be reduced to two classes, as 
far as their principle of opera¬ 
tion is concerned. 

The first class is simply a 
bow of great size, furnished 
with a winch or other machin¬ 
ery for bending it, and a rest 
for sustaining the rock or bolt 
to be hurled. This principle was brought into 
use in an infinite variety of forms, and speci¬ 
fic names were given to each. The bow was 
placed horizontally or vertically; it had one 
arm or two, and was made of wood or metal. 


One form reminds us of the “ infernal machine* 
by which it was attempted to assassinate Louis 
Philippe. A number of arrows were arranged 
side by side upon a support. A stout elastic 
board, placed perpendicularly, was firmly se¬ 
cured at the lower end, While the upper end 
was bent back by a winch. When let go, the 
board sprung back against the arrows, discharg¬ 
ing them all at once. 



INFERNAL MACHINE. 


The other class of engines derived their pow¬ 
er from the elasticity of twisted fibres. Such 
an engine was called a tormentum, from the 
Latin torqueo , “to twist”—and not, as might 
appear, to the*mere English reader, from j|8 
tormenting the enemy. A common wood-saw 
furnishes a perfect illustration of their principle 
of construction. Let any one draw back the slip 
of wood by which the cord is twisted, and then let 
it fly back against his knuckles; he will need no 
further proof of elastic force of twisted fibres. 
Increase the number of cords, make the frame 
of suitable strength and form, and provide an ap¬ 
propriate support for the missile, and we have the 
ancient tormentum. In some the stone to be 
thrown was placed in a cavity at the extremity 


of the lever; the action of throwing then resem¬ 
bled that by which a stone is flung by the arm. 

The names catapulta and ballista were applied 
indifferently to both species of engines; the 
former denoting those intended for throwing 



TORMENTUM. 
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BALL 1ST A. 

darts, the latter those for hurling stones. The 
shape given to each depended much upon the 
purpose for which it was designed; the ballista 
being usually square, and the catapulta oblong. 
Hence the boast of the “ shoulder-hitter” in the 
old Latin comedy; “My fist is a ballista, my 
lower arm a catapulta, and my upper arm a 
battering-ram.” 


The application of gunpowder 
wrought an entire change in the 
whole system of warlike engines. 
The explosive power of this com¬ 
pound had been familiar long be¬ 
fore it was applied to this purpose. 
It had been known in the East, 
and used in the construction of 
fireworks, from time immemorial. 
Roger Bacon was acquainted with it 
as early as 1219. In 1280 the monk 
Barthold Schwartz appears to have 
pointed out its applicability to war¬ 
like engines. It was not long before 
the idea was carried into execu¬ 
tion. Cannon were certainly used 
in France as early as 1328. The 
presence of a number of pieces of 
cannon at the battle of Crcssy, in 1346, proves 
thafc,thcy were not an absolutely new invention 
then, as has been assumed. An army circum¬ 
stanced as was that of Edward III. is in no con¬ 
dition to try experiments with new weapons 
upon a battle-field. 

The new invention w r as improved by slow de¬ 
grees. Yet the range of even the rude guns 
first fabricated so far exceeded that of 
the catapulta and ballista, as to call for the 
most strenuous efforts for their improve¬ 
ment. The main obstacle to this was the 
low state of the mechanic arts. Milton's 
description of the artillery of the rebel 
angels applies exactly to the guns first 
made. They were mere logs of wood 
hollowed out. The wooden tube was 
then strengthened by iron bars and hoops; 
and at a later period the bore was lined 
with iron. During the Thirty Years' 
War, Gustavus Adolphus had a number 
of guns made much more portable than 
any that had before been known. To 
preserve them, they w'ere inclosed in 
leather cases. This is probably the origin 
of the absurd story that has passed from 
author to author, of cannon having been 
sometimes made of leather. 

At length guns w ere cast in one piece. At 
first the bore was formed in casting. An iron 
rod covered with clay was inserted in the mould, 
which was withdrawn after the casting, leaving 
a hollow tube. It soon appeared that the bore 
thus produced was not perfectly accurate; be¬ 
sides that the interior was always honey-combed 
by the air-bubbles escaping from the molten 
metal, which weakened the piece. At present 
all cannon are cast solid, the bore being pro¬ 
duced by drilling. In boring, the drill is sta¬ 
tionary, the gun being made to revolve by pow¬ 
erful machinery. 

It would be superfluous to enumerate the 
successive changes made in the form of artillery. 
The main points to be gained were to establish 
the best ratio between the length of the piece 
and the size of the bore; and to secure the 
greatest available strength with the least amount 
of metal. As the greatest force of the explosion 


CATAPULTA. 

It will be observed that elasticity is the power 
made available in both these species of engines. 
In the one case it is the elasticity of wood or 
metals; in the other that of twisted fibres. It 
is the same force, acting under different condi¬ 
tions, that is used in modem artillery. The 
explosive power of gunpowder arises from the 
elasticity of the gases suddenly evolved in its 
rapid combustion. The volume of the gases 
thus produced is two thousand times that of 
the powder employed. It is difficult to meas¬ 
ure the absolute expansive force of these. Count 
Rumford filled a cavity in an iron cylinder with 
twenty-eight grains of gunpowder. In explod¬ 
ing, it tore asunder the iron, which would have 
resisted a strain of 400,000 pounds applied at 
no greater mechanical advantage. Here, as in 
the case of steam, we see that the elasticity of 
gases exceeds almost infinitely that of any solid 
bodies. 
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is felt at the place where it first takes place, the 
breech was made considerably thicker than any 
other part. The full explosive power of the 
charge is apparent only when it is closely con¬ 
fined, as in Rumford’s experiment. The bottom 
of the bore, where the powder is placed, was 
accordingly made smaller than the remainder, 
which was large enough to admit the ball. This 
diminished bore constitutes the “chambered 
breech,” which is now applied to small arms as 
well as cannon. 

Attention was also directed to the gun-car¬ 
riages, in order to construct one which should 
combine strength, lightness, and facility of 
movement. In modern field-pieces, the gun 
rests only upon the hind-wheels, the fore-wheels 
or “ limbers” being detached when the piece is 
fired. The stout side-pieces, or trails, resting 
on the ground, give a firm position to the gun. 
To “unlimber” is to detach the fore-wheels 
from the carriage, leaving the trails to rest upon 
the ground. The limber also serves as a vehi¬ 
cle for transporting some of the most necessary 
munitions and a portion of the gunners. The 
9-pounder brass gun is the favorite piece of 
field artillery in the English service, those of 
larger calibre being too heavy to be transported 
with facility over rough ground. The piece it¬ 
self weighs 13 cwt. Including gun, carriage, 
limber, 32 rounds of ammunition, 
and the necessaiy stores, it weighs 
38fc cwt., and can be drawn for a 
few handled yards by six horses 
at a gallop, so as to bring it speed¬ 
ily into position. As now organ¬ 
ized in the Eastern war, an En¬ 
glish field 
battery of 
four 9- 
ponndere 
and two 
24-pound¬ 
er howitz¬ 
ers has in 
attend¬ 
ance four¬ 
teen other 


carriages, 
served by 
20 officers, 
commis¬ 
sioned and 
non - com¬ 
missioned, 
1G8 gun¬ 
ners, «1 livers, etc., 
and 170 horses. 

As now consti¬ 
tuted, artillery may 
be divided into 
three classes: can¬ 
non (a), howitzers 
(6), and mortars 
(c), cl i sdngnished 
by their different 
proportions. In 
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field guns the length is from sixteen to twenty- 
one times the diameter of the bore. Naval and 
siege guns are made somewhat longer, in order 
that the muzzle may project beyond the sides of 
the ship or the embankments from which they are 
fired, in order that they may not be injured by the 
concussion. Mortars are very short, with a large 
bore; their length is three or four times their cal¬ 
ibre. Howitzers are a medium between the other 
two classes; their length being six or eight times 
their calibre. Each of these guns is specially 
adapted to a particular kind of projectile. The 
calibre of cannon is indicated by the weight of 
the ball which it carries; that of mortars by the 
diameter of the bore; either method is used 
with respect to howitzers. The 5i-incli how¬ 
itzer carries a stone ball weighing seven pounds; 
thus a 5i-inch howitzer and a 7-pounder how¬ 
itzer denote the same piece. The hollow iron 
ball of the same size weighs twice as much. 

For a long time solid round balls, at first of 
stone, afterward of iron, were the only project¬ 
iles discharged by artillery. For battering down 
walls, the solid ball has the advantage ove* all 
others. But when directed against a body of 
men its efficient range is limited to the direct 
line of its flight. If the enemy were drawn up 
in a single line, no ball could kill more than a 
single man, while the chances would be greatly 
against its hitting even that one. A number 
of small shot, directed against a body of men, 
are more efficient than one large one. To meet 
this condition grape and cannister shot are em¬ 
ployed. 

Grape 6hot are a number of balls slightly fast¬ 
ened together around an iron spindle, in a form 
somewhat like a cluster of grapes. A cannister 
shot in shape is precisely like the tin cases used 
for containing preserved meats. But instead of 
appetizing delicacies, it is filled with hard iron 
balls. The design of grape and cantiister shot 
is the same. The rapid flight of the mass through 
the air bursts the packages, and the balls scat¬ 
ter wide, plowing a broad furrow through the 
opposing ranks. Now, as a half-pound ball 
will kill a man as effectually as one of fifty 
pounds, and as one is just as likely to hit as the 
other, we may consider the efficiency of grape 
and cannister shot to exceed that of a solid ball 
just in proportion to the number of bullets they 
contain. Hence against troops in the open field, 
except at a very long range, grape and cannister 
have superseded solid shot. 

Various forms have been tried for shot. 
There have been, for example, cylindrical, ob¬ 
long, pine-apple, chain, and bar shot. These 
last are simply two round balls joined together 
by a chain or iron rod. But they have gone 
almost out of use; though in the recent naval 
attack upon Sebastopol, the Russians d!d great 
damage to the rigging of the vessels of the Allies 
by the use of chain shot. It has been found 
that when a ball passes through an object with 
a great momentum, it makes a clean smooth 
hole of just its own size. If the momentum is 
less, a large ragged hole is produced. In naval 
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warfare the object is quite as much to damage 
the enemy’s vessel as to kill his men. In order 
to diminish the momentum of the balls, they 
have been lightened, either by making them of 
stone or of iron hollow. The guns for dis¬ 
charging these shot were usually made with a 
bore larger in proportion to their length than 
common cannon. Such pieces, as well as the 
balls shot from them, were called carronades. 
It was found, however, that the advantage thus 
gained was more than neutralized by the infe¬ 
rior range of the carronades. Thus during our 
late war with Great Britain, our inferior fleet 
on Lake Ontario was saved from destruction 
by the British vessels being armed chiefly with 
earronades, while ours bore long guns carrying 
solid shot. Having the wind of the enemy, our 
fleet could keep beyond the range of their car¬ 
ronades, peppering them at leisure, and in al¬ 
most perfect security. “We remained in this 
mortifying condition for six hours,” says the 
British commander, “ without being able to re¬ 
turn a shot.” 

For attacking towns the red-hot shot is prob¬ 
ably the most destructive projectile yet invented. 
To the horrors of bombardment it adds those of 
conflagration. At first sight it would seem the 
height of folly to thrust a red-hot mass of iron 
within an inch or two of a charge of gunpow¬ 
der. The artilleryman would seem to stand in 
more peril than any one else. But the hazard 
is really very slight. The powder is inclosed in 
a stout flannel cartridge, and two thick hempen 


waddings, one wet, the other dir, are inter¬ 
posed between the ball and the powder. Still, 
a red-hot ball is not a very convenient thing 
to handle, since it must be done by means of 
tongs, and at great mechanical disadvantage. 
Hence red-hot shot of more than two-and-thirty 
pounds have rarely been used. At the recent 
bombardment of Odessa, however, it is said that 
red-hot shot were thrown from guns of the 
largest calibre. 

Shells are probably the most terrible arm of 
modern warfare. A shell of the simplest form 
is a hollow ball of iron, filled with gunpowder 
and other combustible matter. A fuse com¬ 
municates, through a hole in the side, with the 
enclosed powder. The fuse is ignited by the 
firing of the gun, its length being so calculated 
that it may last till the shell has just reached its 
mark. The 6hell is burst by the explosion of 
the powder within, and its fragments scattered 
in every direction. 

Such is the simple bomb-shell—a missile de¬ 
structive enough, one would think, to satisfy the 
most blood-thirsty mind. But it must yield the 
palm to the Shrapnel-shell, which is stuffed writh 
both balls and powder. It thus combines in it¬ 
self the destructive properties of the solid ball, 
the cannister shot, and the shell. Its range is 
nearly as great as that of the first, while it has 
the diffused action of the two last. 

Attempts have been made at various times to 
cause shells to explode by the concussion of 
striking their mark; for it is difficult to calcu- 
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late with perfect accuracy the proper length of 
the fuse to burn just the right time; and if the 
explosion takes place a few seconds too soon, 
the shell is harmless. But none of the attempts 
have as yet Been proved satisfactory, by actual 
use, though it is said the secret is in possession 
of both the French and English governments. 
This, however, is still doubtful. So also is the 
reported invention of asphyxiated shells, filled 
with a composition that when burned produces 
immense volumes of a gas fatal to life. 

Cannon and howitzers, as now used, throw 
both shot and shells. A Paixhan gun is simply 
a howitzer or cannon of enormous calibre, capa¬ 
ble of taking in a large shell. Such was the 
great gun, called by a ghastly pun on its name, 
‘*The Peacemaker,” the explosion of which on 
board the Princeton a few years since, was so 
disastrous. Mortars are used only for throwing 
shells. There is this further peculiarity about 
them. The shell is not aimed directly at the 
mark, but is shot upward, in order that it may 
in falling descend upon its object. Thus a shell 
is thrown clean over the walls of a fortress, and 
falls into its midst. The mortar, therefore, is 
fired at an angle of 45 degrees, being the angle 
which gives the ball the greatest range. 

For many years great attention has been paid 
by military engineers to the rockets invented by 
Colonel Congreve, and high anticipations were 
at one time entertained of their efficiency. It 
was supposed that they would work an entire 
change in this arm of military service. Though 
these anticipations have been only partially re¬ 
alized, the rocket is now introduced as a useful 
auxiliary into siege trains. In external appear¬ 
ance the Congreve rocket differs little frotn the 


ordinary signal rocket. It is, however, much 
larger, and the case is made of iron. As the 
rocket always goes head-on, it is easy to cause 
it to explode by the shock of its contact in strik¬ 
ing its mark. It is fired from a rest, so arranged 
as to give direction to its flight. The great de¬ 
fect in the rocket, w hich has never been fully ob¬ 
viated, is the uncertainty of its aim. Their use is 
almost wholly confined to siege purposes. For 
setting fire to towns they have been found veiy 
efficacious, as a large amount of incendiary ma¬ 
terial is easily attached to them. 

The application of gunpowder to small arms 
was much more slow than to artillery. The 
first steps w ere simply in the direction of light¬ 
ening the pieces to facilitate transport. The 
carriage was then dispensed w ith, and they were 
mounted upon a tripod, like a telescope. Next 
came what were called wall-pieces. They had 
no stand, but were still too heavy to be discharged 
from the arm. The muzzle was rested upon the 
wall, and the piece steadied by being brought to 
the shoulder. To avoid the “ kicking” of so 
heavily loaded a piece, the muzzle had a projec¬ 
tion which was hooked over the wall, so as to 
receive the shock of the recoil. This was only 
adapted to the defense of walled towns. It 
could not be used in the field. 

The construction of the harquebuse w r as a very 
decided step in advance. This was light enough 
to be transported on the shoulder, but too heavy 
to be aimed without a rest. This rest was at 
first attached to the piece; but was subsequently 
detached, and carried sometimes by the harque- 
busier himself, and sometimes by an attendant. 
It was a stout staff, shod with iron, and having 
a forked top, in which to rest the gun. 
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Up to this time the piece was 
discharged by a slow match. As 
long as the rest was employed, the 
gunner had always a hand at lib¬ 
erty to manage the match. But 
when, in process of time, the piece 
was so far lightened that it might 
be fired at arm’s length, this mode 
of discharge caused much embar¬ 
rassment. This led to the inven¬ 
tion of gun-locks. The earlier 
form was that of a simple dog to 
hold the slow-match, connected 
with a trigger, by pulling which 
the match was brought back into 
the priming pan. But unless the 
match was withdrawn at the pre¬ 
cise instant, the blast of the ex¬ 
plosion was liable to blow off the 
lighted end of the match, so that 
the gunner was forced to bestow 
' extraordinary trouble upon keep¬ 
ing his match alight. The flint¬ 
lock was then invented. A small 
iron wheel was connected with a 
spring like that of a watch. This 
was wound up with a key, and held 
securely in position by a catch. 
A flint was attached to a movable 
dog, which communicated with a 
trigger in such a manner that by 
pulling it the flint was brought 
against the wheel at the instant 
the catch was lifted. The spring 
thus let loose, turned the wheel 
against the flint, and the sparks 
thus produced fell into the powder 
in the priming-pan below. The 
V ol. X.—No. 58.—G o 
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lock underwent various modifications, until it 
assumed the form of the common flint-lock, 
which is now almost wholly superseded by the 
percussion lock. As a monk was the first to 
suggest the application of gunpowder to warlike 
purposes, so it is not a little singular that the per¬ 
cussion lock, the greatest modem improvement 
upon small arms, was the invention of a clergy¬ 
man. 



CROSS-BOW. 


We can not wonder that these imperfect small 
arms came into use far more slowly than did ar¬ 
tillery. The last great siege in which the old 
catapulta and baUista were much used was that 
of Constantinople by the Turks in 1463. Gib¬ 
bon, in his magnificent description of this siege, 
has not failed to avail himself of the conjunction 
of ancient and modem artillery. The union of 
cannon and battering rams, catapults and bal¬ 
listic, liquid fire and movable towers, distinguish¬ 
ed this famous siege. But the long-bow was 
in the highest repute in England down to the 
time of Elizabeth; and upon the Continent 
the cross-bow was long held to be a more for¬ 
midable weapon than the harquebuse. Even 
late as the reign of Charles I. strenuous efforts 
were made to retain the bow as a weapon of 
war. 

It is difficult to overrate the influence upon 
civilization exerted by the general introduction 
of the modem musket and pistol. The inven¬ 
tion of printing has wrought a change hardly 
less notable. A few years ago, at an English 
coronation, when in accordance with old usage 
the Champion of England, clad in old armor, 
offers to do battle against the world in defense 
of the right of the new sovereign, it was gravely 
announced that the champion had at length suc¬ 
ceeded in mounting his horse fully armed, al¬ 
most without assistance. Yet the knight of old 
was obliged to train himself to vault into the 
saddle in just such armor. As such weapons 
and armor, and the skill to use them, must be 
confined to the few, arms became necessarily a 
profession. The knight of the middle ages, clad 
in steel armor, and mounted upon a steed almost 
as unassailable as himself, could ride over whole 
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troops of yeomen and burghers, himself almost 
as safe the while as though he were entrenched 
in his rock-built castle. The soldier became 
from his position a tyrant. It was the reign of 
brnte force. Fire-arms changed all this. They 
restored the natural equality of man. The'rob¬ 
ber knight, perched in fancied security in his 
stronghold upon some steep crag, found that it 
could be battered about his ears from the plain 
below. No smith could forge armor that would 
withstand the small leaden bullet. Any man 
who could compass the cost of a musket or a 
pistol even, granting him a quick eye, firm 
nerves, and a steady heart, was the equal of the 
trained soldier. Gunpowder is the great leveler. 
It alone has made democracy a thing physically 
possible. 

The invention of the rifle was-another great 
advance in the construction of the smaller fire¬ 
arms, though many years elapsed before it was 
generally applied to military purposes. The 
rifle, as every body knows, is distinguished from 
a smooth-bore by having a number of shallow 
grooves running down the bore. These grooves, 
instead of passing straight down, wind around 
like the threads of a screw, making nearly a 
complete turn in going the entire length of the 
barrel. To understand the effect of these 
grooves upon the action of the piece, we must 
glance at one or two points in the theory of 
projectiles. 

If a musket-ball were exactly spherical, and 
of perfectly uniform density throughout, so that 
the matter should be equally distributed about 
the centre; and if, furthermore, it were fired 
from a barrel whose bore was perfectly straight, 
and accurately circular, of the exact size of the 
ball, so that it should touch equally in every part 
of its circumference, the ball would travel lat¬ 
erally in a perfectly straight line, which would 
be varied vertically only by the attraction of 
gravitation, which would draw it toward the 
earth. But no one of these conditions can be 
fulfilled. No such ball and no such barrel has 
been made or can be made. Let a musket be 
accurately pointed at the bull’s-eye of a target; 
then let it be firmly screwed into a vice, and dis¬ 
charged a number of times. No two balls will 
strike in exactly the same spot. If the target 
were placed at the distance of a hundred yards, 
there would probably be a distance of two or 
three feet between the bullet-holes. The greater 
the distance of the target, the wider apart would 
the bullets strike. If the distance were a mile, 
the balls would strike some hundreds of yards 
apart. This deflection is owing to imperfections 
in the balls and the gun—imperfections which it 
is impossible to remedy in a piece with a smooth 
bore. 

The object of rifling the barrel is to correct 
this defect. To illustrate the principle of this, 
we will take a common boy's top. If the mat¬ 
ter of the top were equally distributed all around 
the spindle, the top would—theoretically, at 
least—stand upright when once fairly balanced 
upon the peg; for there would be nothing to 


cause it to fall one way rather than another. 
But no man ever did make a top at rest stand 
a minute, and no man ever can do so. Now, 
let a rapid rotaiy motion be given to the top, 
and it maintains its upright position. The same 
inequality exists as before; but by the rapid mo¬ 
tion the heavier side is continually changing its 
position. The top tends to fall toward its heav¬ 
ier side; but this is simultaneously, as it were, 
on every side. The inequalities exactly balance 
each other, and the top does not fall. 

Now to apply this principle to the rifle. The 
grooves wind around like a screw; the bullet 
fits tightly into them, and can no more be driv¬ 
en straight down into the barrel than a screw 
can be driven like a nail straight into a plank. 
It must descend in a spiral course. In emerg¬ 
ing from the barrel it must follow a similar 
track. In a word, it must be screwed into and 
out of the barrel. The screw motion thus im¬ 
parted to the ball continues after it leaves the 
barrel; and we may consider it a top spinning 
through the air peg foremost. All the tenden¬ 
cies to lateral motion being thus neutralized, it 
goes straight forward to its mark, influenced 
only by the attraction of gravitation, which 
draws it toward the earth. This being a uni¬ 
form force, can easily be calculated, and proper 
allowance made for it. 

Various expedients have been tried to make 
the rifle ball fit the bore. It has been made a 
trifle larger than the bore, down which it is 
forced by the ramrod and mallet. The Ameri¬ 
can backwoodsman uses a patch of greased cloth 
around the ball; this requires less force to drive 
it down, and he dispenses with the mallet. Still, 
to force the ball spirally down the bore requires 
time, and rapid firing is of great importance in 
warfare. 

The rifle, therefore, has never, until quite 
recently, been a favorite weapon in European 
warfare. It was introduced into the French 
armies during the Revolution; but was speedily 
abandoned. Perhaps the character of the sol¬ 
diers of the republic had quite as much to do 
with this as the defects in the weapon. The 
ardent youths who flew to arms at the tidings 
of the invasion of their country by the combined* 
forces of the Continent, had little of the coo' 
calculating spirit which enables the Kentucky 
hunter to pick off the enemy man by man. The 
fierce charge, the fiery hand-to-hand conflict, 
the shock of mosses, were more in accordance 
with their instincts. 

After the occupation of Algiers, the French 
troops were brought in contact with a new foe. 
It was useless to charge against an enemy who 
would not stand the shock. The fleet steeds of 
the Arab warriors easily bore them beyond the 
reach of the French, while in retreating their 
long carbines told fearfully upon the pursuers. 
To cope successfully with these, a weapon was 
wanted which should combine the long effective 
range of the rifle with the> facility in loading of 
the musket. Two general modes of construct¬ 
ing such a weapon suggested themselves: a rifle 
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capable of Quick loading at the muzzle, and one 
loading at the breech. Almost simultaneously 
kindred experiments were undertaken in Prus¬ 
sia, while the peculiar character of our own 
border warfare led to like efforts here. The re¬ 
sult has been the production of three forms of 
rides. The revolver in America, the Zundna- 
delgeteahr in Prussia, and the Min id rifle in 
France. For close skirmishing like that which 
our borderers carry on with the savage, where 
a half dozen shots in a minute may be worth a 
thousand in an hour, nothing can equal Colt’s 
revolver. 

The Prussian Zmdnadelgewakr , or “needle¬ 
firing gun,” is a rifle loaded at the breech. The 
cartridge contains the ball and the powder, be¬ 
tween which is placed a detonating material. 
It is discharged by forcing a thin steel needle 
through the powder, against the detonating ma¬ 
terial, which causes it to explode, the ignition 
thus taking place at the forward end of the 
cartridge, which possesses several advantages 
not necessary to be detailed. In rapidity of 
loading and discharge, the Prussian gun stands 
unrivaled; but its construction is so delicate 
that much doubt exists as to its efficiency in 
the rough usage of an actual campaign. If re¬ 
port speaks truly, after a few discharges it leaks 
fire to such an extent, through the joinings, that 
the soldiers can not discharge it from the 
shoulder. It is apprehended that, like the fa¬ 
mous regiment of tall grenadiers of the first 
Prussian monarch, it is quite too fine to use. 


In France attention was turned to perfecting 
the muzzle-loading rifle. The first considerable 
step was taken by M. Delavigne, who made the 
barrel of his rifle with a chambered breech. 
That is, the bottom of the barrel, where the 
powder was placed, was smaller than the bore 
above. The ball was of a size to pass freely 
down until stopped by the shoulders of the 
chamber, upon which it rested. Two or three 
smart taps with a heavy ramrod flattened out 
the ball, so that it filled the bore, and was 
pressed into the grooves. As a round ball 
would not merely flatten laterally, but become 
distorted by the blows, he used a conical one, 
with several grooves around it. It was found 
that not only was the force required to spread 
the ball lessened, and the friction diminished 
by thus reducing the rubbing surface, but the 
grooved ball traveled more truly, the atmosphere 
apparently acting upon the grooves os upon the 
feather of the arrow. 

Colonel Thouvenin improved upon Dela- 
vigne’s chambered breech by screwing a tige or 
steel pin into the breech of the ordinary rifle 
barrel. The ball passing down the barrel, rested 
upon the tige, around which the powder lay, ex¬ 
posing a larger surface, and thus igniting more 
rapidly. This rifle is the carabine a tige of the 
chasseurs de Vincennes. 

Colonel Minie directed his attention to im¬ 
proving the ball. His ball is a leaden cone, 
shaped veiy nearly like a sugar loaf, of a size to 
pass readily down the bore of the rifle. In the 
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bottom of the ball is a conical excavation, in 
which is placed an iron thimble of the same 
shape, only somewhat larger, so that it passes 
only part way up the excavation. This thimble 
acts like a wedge, and a blow upon it will drive 
it further into the cavity in the bullet, spread¬ 
ing the soft lead equally on eveiy side. The 
first shock of the explosion, when the powder is 
ignited, of course strikes the iron wedge, driving 
it up into the lead, which expands and fills the 
barrel and its rifled grooves. The force of the 
powder performs the work of the blows of the 
ramrod in other rifles. The operation of load¬ 
ing consists merely in dropping the bullet down 
upon the powder. Tiiis combination of ball 
an! gun constitutes the fatal Minid rifle. 

Marvelous stories are told of the range and 
accuracy of this new weapon. A good marks¬ 
man is sure of his man at a distance of more 
than one-third of a mile; at a distance twice as 
great the men and horses attached to a piece 
of artillery might be easily picked off one by 
one; at a mile and more the balls would tell 
fearfully upon a body of troops. At the battle 
of Inkermann, we are told that the Minid bolls 
passed sheer through four men, killing the fifth. 
The most effective distance for grape and can- 
nister shot is but three or four hundred yards— 
just half as far as the Minie rifle carries with 
perfect accuracy. A few riflemen, therefore, 
lying securely under cover might easily disable 
a battery. A hundred of these weapons well 
directed against Bragg’s artillery might have 
changed the fate of the battle of Buena Vista. 
A troop of cavalry advancing to the charge 
would be for a mile under the direct fire of a 
body of riflemen. At Bomarsund and Sebasto¬ 
pol the French riflemen deliberately picked off 
the gunners at the embrasures of the Russian 
fortress. The Minid rifle must effect great 
changes in the art of war, by depriving the 
artillery of the pre-eminence it has so long held 
of being the most efficient arm of sendee. It 
behooves our own government to look to it that 


we are not found without having at command 
this new weapon. 

The present war in the East has given rise 
to almost innumerable suggestions and experi¬ 
ments for the purpose of improving eveiy de¬ 
scription of fire-arms. Among these is the 
“ Lancaster gun,” which is an apparently suc¬ 
cessful attempt to apply the principle of the 
rifle to cannon of the largest size. The chief 
peculiarity of this cannon is, that the bore, in¬ 
stead of having grooves like the rifle, is smooth. 
As a substitute for grooves, the bore, instead 
of being circular, has a form slightly elliptical, 
the major axis exceeding the minor about half 
an inch, in a piece of eight inches calibre. The 
longer axis, instead of running 
straight down the piece, makes a 
half-turn in its whole length. The 
annexed cut represents a section 
of the bore at the breech of the 
gun, the longer diameter lying 
horizontally. At the muzzle the longer diam¬ 
eter, as in the cut opposite, stands 
perpendicularly. The ball being of 
such a shape as to fit the bore, it 
of course makes a half-turn in pass¬ 
ing from the breech to the muzzle, 
and thus acquires the rotary motion 
of the rifle bullet. The ball for the Lancaster 
gun is conical, like that used with 
the Minid rifle. Suppose an ordi- 
nary sugar loaf to be slightly com- 
pressed at the 6ides, and we have a 
perfect representation of this ball. The coni¬ 
cal ball possesses two advantages over the spher¬ 
ical one. It receives less resistance from the 
atmosphere, and it admits of a heavier ball be¬ 
ing fired from a cannon of a given calibre. It is 
the combination of the twisted spherical bore 
and the conical ball that constitutes the Lan¬ 
caster gun. This gun has been put to the test 
at Sebastopol, where it is asserted that it has 
thrown a ball of 95 pounds weight more than 
four miles. 
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THE RATTLESNAKE AND ITS CON¬ 
GENERS. 

O F all animated life, the serpent at first sight, 
is the most repulsive; and vet, with the spe¬ 
cies, there is such a combination of the beauti¬ 
ful, the terrible, and the mysterious, that the 
beholder, in spite of himself, is attracted by 
their appearance. The association of the ani¬ 
mal with the fall of our first parents, no doubt, 
to the Christian mind, gives it a vague and un¬ 
defined interest; but with all heathen nations, 
and from the remotest times, the serpent has 
occupied the most prominent place, not only as a 
deity, but as the fittest physical representative 
of spiritual qualities. Upon the earliest monu- 
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ments of Egypt, Syria, Greece, India, China, 
and even on those of the conventionally newer 
nations of America—in fact, every where on the 
globe—it has ever been made typical of wisdom— 
power—duration—the good and evil principles, 
and of eternity. “ It has entered into the mythol¬ 
ogy of every nation, consecrated almost every 
temple, symbolized almost every deity; was 
imagined in the heavens, stamped upon the 
earth, and ruled in the realms of everlasting 
sorrow.” Moses lifted up a brazen serpent ; n 
the wilderness, and those afflicted who looked 
upon it lived, and thus it was made to shadow 
forth the mightiest event wrought for the re¬ 
demption of mankind; yet why it has been thus 
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universally need, seems impossible of solution. 
The ancients attempted various explanations, 
but all founded upon fabled qualities, for they 
evidently knew little of the natural history of 
the ailimal, and instead of describing the living, 
breathing thing, merely repeated and exagger¬ 
ated those strange attributes ascribed to their 
deified representations. 

The most striking hierograms in which the 
serpent occurs are those of Egypt, and usually 
appear over the entrances of their great tem¬ 
ples ; these are composed of a pair of extended 
wings, a globe, and two serpents: the globe sig¬ 
nified the simple essence, the wings the pen¬ 
etration of universal power, the serpents the 
life-giving principle. This expressive compound 
emblem has been found by Mr. Layard among 
the supposed ruins of Nineveh; it also occurs 
on Syrian and Persian temples. Aztec ruins 
in Mexico are still to be seen, composed of large 
stones, in which some particular layer is pro¬ 
jected from the plain wall, and ingeniously 
sculptured so as to represent a huge snake en¬ 
circling the edifice. Stone works of vast ex¬ 
tent. in the forms of serpents, penetrated or 
surrounded the Druidical temples of the early 


Britons. Our own fertile valleys of the West 
are filled with tumular monuments, a mile in 
length, erected by the early inhabitants of this 
continent, representing pythons in every form, 
and displaying a perfect sympathy of intention 
with similar creations in the Eastern world. 

Of the connection of the serpent with the 
temptation of Eve, we have heard a strange story 
related by an American traveler in Egypt, who 
was noted among his companions for his will¬ 
ingness to intrude upon out-of-the-way and ad¬ 
mitted-to-be dangerous places. An Arab guide, 
perceiving this peculiarity, offered, for a con¬ 
sideration, to conduct him into the interior of 
one of the large pyramids, and show him a 
room, upon the walls of which was a picture no 
Frank had ever seen. The bargain was at once 
consummated, and the parties entered the struc¬ 
ture, and after sliding down an inclined plane 
of some hundred feet, they came upon a large 
room, out of which led a narrow and half choked- 
np communication with an adjoining apartment. 
This apartment reached, the Arab lit his torch¬ 
es, and exposed to the astonished gaze of the 
traveler a painting, fresh as if the work of yes¬ 
terday, representing a serpent with human arms 
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and legs, handing an apple to an Egyptian wo¬ 
man ; both figures relieved by the conventional 
trees peculiar to such early art. this story 
be true—and we have no reason to doubt its au¬ 
thenticity—we have a pictorial representation 
of the Fall of Man, possibly more ancient than 
even the Mosaic account. 

A large portion of the rings, necklaces, and 
bracelets found in ancient tombs are formed of 
single or combined serpents, beautifully variga- 
ted by different colon in gold, precious stones, 
atid enamels; and the commonest form of house¬ 
hold gods of the Mexicans and Peruvians was 
the same, and probably it was a favorite exam¬ 
ple of their finer jewelry. This emblem is also 
dug out of our western mounds, sculptured in 
fine basalt, and betraying a vast amount of labor 
and excellent art. As the light of Christian 
civilization dawned upon mankind, the mytho¬ 
logical character of this form of life seems to 
have become more and more disregarded, until 
now it is only alluded to in such a connection 


as is indicative of the deplorable ignorance of 
early times—yet there is a taint left in our na¬ 
tures for theold superstition; for we still main¬ 
tain, with the ancients, a predilection for orna¬ 
ments of the serpent form; and we daily meet 
in the rich salons of Europe, and of our own 
country, fingers as delicate as Pharaoh's daugh¬ 
ter’s glistening with snaky rings, and arms more 
beautiful than Cleopatra’s that are encircled by 
the golden asp. 

Our object is not, however, to deal with the 
vague and often sublime fancies of the an¬ 
cients regarding the serpent, but to treat of its 
history in the spirit of the age—when simula¬ 
tion gives way to truth, and the fables of times 
past are forgotten in the interesting facts brought 
forth by the naturalist and other close observer 
of the Creator’s works. A general division of 
serpents may be made in the distinction which 
lies betwreen those w hich kill by muscular pres¬ 
sure and those w hich destroy their prey by pois¬ 
on. The latter class are comparatively few in 
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number, and may be considered exceptions to 
the general rule; for all boas, pythons, and 
most snakes, depend for their subsistence upon 
the power they possess of crushing their prey 
in enveloping folds. The assertion that most 
serpents in temperate climates are harmless, 
can not readily be assented to; for the English¬ 
man, who has not a really dangerous specimen 
on his native island, shrinks from their presence 
with all the fear that he betrays when he meets 
with the really death-dealing cobras of the jun¬ 
gles of India; and it is remarkable, that Euro¬ 
peans residing in that country, soon become 
indifferent to the vicinity of the most destructive 
wild beasts of prey, but can never conquer their 
dread of snakes. The same thing may be said 
of the enlightened mind every where, for it re¬ 
coils from the presence of serpent life. 

This terror is one of the most defined in¬ 
stincts of human nature, for it exists without 
having been founded upon any direful experi¬ 
ence, and can not be overcome by reason; yet 
most serpents are beautiful, and in their adorn¬ 
ment, combine with unequaled grace all the 
brilliant colors of the most precious mosaics. 
We knew an excellent artist who had a taste for 
natural history, and being favorably situated for 
gratifying a long-indulged wish, he determined 
to place upon canvas the gorgeous beauties of 
the rattlesnake. It so happened that while he 


was busied with the last touches upon a por¬ 
trait of a lovely girl—was adding the rich car¬ 
nations to the lips, the azure to her eyes, and 
the sunny auburn to a profusion of glowing 
locks, he received the announcement that a just 
killed rattlesnake was at his disposal. A few 
moments only elapsed before his sitters were 
changed. In place of all that was beautiful— 
in place of intelligence—in place of woman in 
her loveliest estate, there was reared the form, 
according to our instinctive ideas, of the most 
repulsive of created things. By. a happy con¬ 
ception the serpent was arranged in a most nat¬ 
ural attitude of defiance; its mouth was open, 
its fangs displayed, and the enthusiastic painter 
began his work. Soon by the aid of chalk the 
spiral and expressive form was produced upon 
the canvas; next was seized the pallet, the 
colors all beaming in flesh tints, the pencils 
still glowring with the imitating hues of Hebe; 
but all in their purity found a place upon the 
the serpent’s form. The delicate pink, the 
softened carmine, the Tyrian bine, the deep 
auburn, were not only necessary, but just as they 
appeared in their clearness and purity, so did 
they most approach the original, and aid in 
starting forth a picture of horrid fascination. 
With the hand of genius the labor of an hour 
made the task complete—the effect was magical¬ 
ly produced—a vivid, glowing lesson had been 
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taught, that the tilings we love and worship in 
nature, or shrink from with terror, are but com* 
binations of the some charming effects of form 
and color; and that in our own minds, and not 
in the outward things, is the beauty or hideous- 
ness that attracts or repels. 

Serpents, says a distinguished naturalist, have 
been improperly regarded as animals degraded 
from a higher type; but their whole organiza¬ 
tion, and especially their bony structure, dem¬ 
onstrate that their parts are as exquisitely ad¬ 
justed to their habits and sphere of life, as is 
the organization of any animal conventionally 
superior to them. Nothing can be more won¬ 
derful than to see the work of feet and fins per¬ 
formed by a modification of the vertebral column. 
As serpents move chiefly on the surface of the 
earth, their danger is greatest from pressure and 
blows from above; all the joints are fashioned, 
therefore, to resist yielding, and sustain pressure 
in a vertical direction; there is no natural undu¬ 
lation of the body upward and downward—it is 
only permitted from side to side. The serpent, 
simple as it is in form, can, by the wonderful 
wisdom displayed in its creation, outswim the 
fish, outleap the jerboa, and suddenly loosing 
the close coils of its couching spiral, it can 


spring into the air and seize the bird upon the 
wing; for all these creatures have been known 
to fall its prey. Thp serpent, without arms or 
talons, can outwrestle the athlete, and crash 
the tiger in the embrace of its ponderous over¬ 
lapping folds; and instead of being obliged to 
lick up its food as it glides along, it uplifts its 
crushed prey to its mouth, grasped in the death- 
coil as in a hand. 

There are properly no sea snakes, although 
we hear much of sea serpents. Most snakes 
swim well in water, but they must have their 
head out to breathe, else they will drown about 
as soon as the lower orders of most land ani¬ 
mals. Eels are not snakes, and most people are 
conscious of the fact; yet few can tell the dis¬ 
tinguishing traits of difference between them 
and the reptile ashore: the eel has a flat tail, 
erect as an oar, the snake has a round one. 
Yet the sea, it would seem, is not altogether 
free from serpentine life that will vie for poison 
with the rattlesnake itself. In Haydon’s ex¬ 
traordinary autobiography, there is a singular 
incident related, illustrative of our position. 
Her Majesty’s brig Algerine, was at anchor in 
Madras Roads, when one of the marines hooked 
and brought on board what was evidently taken 
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for an eeL A young officer of the brig. Hay- 
don’s step-son, took the animal in his hand, 
whioh irritated it, and it seized hold of the 
young man's fore-finger, and held the skin 
doubled up between its teeth until forced to let 
go its hold. This occurred at half past seven 
in the morning. The bitten man held the oc¬ 
currence lightly, and went down to breakfast, 
but soon after felt some uneasiness in his throat, 
which quickly began to swell, and the patient, 
although attended by two physicians, died in just 
three hours after receiving the wound. Soon 
after death the neck was discolored, the body 
spotted, and it was found necessary to hasten 
the burial. The snake (so called), was six feet 
six inches in length, general color yellow, orna¬ 
mented with forty-three black rings equidistant, 
its circumference eighteen inches in the largest 
part, its tail projecting vertically, flat or com¬ 
pressed, which shows that it was a native of the 
sea. It had three rows of teeth, but no fangs 
could be discovered. 

We are accustomed to say that the serpent 
swallows its food; this is troe in a general 
sense, but not so, if we understand the act as 
applied to animals of a higher organization. 
A boa attempting to bury a buffalo in its capa¬ 
cious maw, or a little garter snake disposed to 
do the same favor for a juvenile frog, does not 
let the precious but veiy different sized mor¬ 
sels tremble for a moment on their palates, and 
then disappear; on the contrary, after the meal 
is prepared, the bulk may be many times larger 
in diameter than the apparent size of the jaws 
and throat that are to receive them. But no 
difficulty is in the way; the jaws of the serpent 
not only separate, if necessary, from each other 
—being held together only by cartilaginous liga¬ 
ment—but they also have the power of protrud¬ 
ing or retracting them, one independently of 
the other. By this arrangement, one side of the 
jaws is extended forward, and the two rows of 
teeth of the upper, and the single row of the 
lower fixed into the prey; then the opposite 
side of the jaws is pushed on in the same man¬ 
ner, and so on alternately, until the mass dis¬ 
appears. 

I took a good deal of trouble (says a recent 
traveler in Ceylon) to inquire the size of the 
boa-python of that country; but though I heard 
of several that, within the memoiy or tradition 
of men had been killed, measuring thirty feet, 
I never heard that size exceeded; but this by 
no means proves that their growth is limited to 
that length, or that they may not exist in large 
numbers. Game of all kinds is so plentiful in 
Ceylon that the boa need never be forced into 
the neighborhood of man to procure food. In 
India I know, from eye-witnesses, of their be¬ 
ing killed forty-five feet long, and six feet in 
circumference; and the one killed in the Sun- 
derbund some years ago, was credibly reported 
to be sixty feet; moreover, in proof that this 
need not be an exaggeration, we may remem¬ 
ber, that the snake that stopped the army of 
Atilius Regains in the river Bagroda, was one 


hundred and twenty feet in length, and that its 
skeleton was preserved in Rome until within 
some three or four centuries. 

Boas, however, of most promising proportions, 
occasionally visit the scenes of civilization. A 
perfectly authenticated stoiy is told of an officer 
residing in British Guiana, who amused him¬ 
self in fishing and hunting in a neighboring 
river. One sultry day, tired with unsuccessful 
sport, he threw his lines, and drew his canoe to 
the river's edge, for the purpose of refreshing 
himself in the water. Having done so, ho 
stretched himself, half dressed, on the benches 
of his canoe, with his gun at his head loaded 
with shot, and in this position he fell asleep. 
Presently he was roused from his slumber by 
a curious sensation, as if some animal were 
licking his foot. In a state of half stupor, natu¬ 
ral to waking from a sound sleep, he cast his 
eyes downward, and, to his horror, perceived 
the neck and head of a monstrous serpent, cov¬ 
ering his foot with saliva, preparatory to com¬ 
mencing the process of swallowing him whole. 
The officer had faced death in many forms—on 
the ocean—in the battle-field, but never had 
he conceived of it in such terrible guise. For 
a moment, and but a moment, the officer was 
fascinated, and then withdrawing his foot, he 
instinctively seized his gun lying beside him. 

The reptile, apparently disturbed, for it had 
evidently mistaken the officer for a dead car¬ 
cass, drew its head below the canoe. It rose 
again, moving backward and forward, as if in 
search of the object it had lost. The officer, 
with the muzzle of his gun within a yard or two 
of the serpent, fired, lodging the contents in its 
head. The terrible boa, with a hiss, raised its 
heretofore unseen body in the air, and seemed 
determined to throw itself upon the officer and 
embrace him in its powerful coils. A fortunate 
stroke of the paddle sent the canoe into the 
stream and to a place of safety. Having pro¬ 
cured assistance, the officer returned to the 
place of attack; and having killed the reptile, 
found it upward of forty feet in length and of 
proportionate thickness. 

Another officer in the British service, station¬ 
ed with his regiment in the neighborhood of 
Kalladgee, in India—a region in which mon¬ 
keys abound in numberless quantities—pro¬ 
fesses to have been a witness to the following 
extraordinary scene: 

He was one day, accompanied by a native as 
a companion, climbing one of the slanting as¬ 
cents of a neighboring cliff, when he became 
aware that an ususual commotion existed among 
the monkeys, which had become so familiar 
with the officer's appearance, that they seldom 
honored him with a snarl or any other expression 
of dislike. Creeping round the projection of a 
rock, behind which the monkeys seemed to have 
congregated, the officer became a witness of a 
strange tragedy in simian life. In the volumin¬ 
ous folds of an enormous boa was being slowly 
enwrapped a beautiful brown monkey, whose 
last cries and struggles denoted that all succor 
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was too lato. Th# surrounding monkeys, in 
wild alarm, were running hither and thither, 
moping, moaning, and chattering, but not one 
advanced near the spot where their poor com¬ 
panion was momentarily disappearing in the 
dread folds of its destroyer. The officer, whose 
curiosity was highly excited, sat down, and de¬ 
termined to watch the serpent prepare its food 
for deglutition. The bones of the poor victim 
were broken like pipe stems by the pressure to 
which they were subjected; and gradually the 
reptile began to untwist its folds, affording a 
magnificent view of its glittering scales, which 
shone like variegated metallic substances. The 
officer shuddered as he beheld the serpent’s 
head—its prominent eyes luminous with fiery 
light. Perfectly heedless of the noise made by 
the monkeys, it unwound its coils till the vic¬ 
tim, now an unrecognizable mass, lay before it 
lubricated and fit to be received into the de¬ 
stroyer’s stomach. When the reptile had fairly 
commenced its repast, and before the flaccid body 
began to fill and swell, the officer, with the assist¬ 
ance of his companion, the native, determined 
upon capturing the soon to be sated giant. Ac¬ 
companied by the stout lascar, bearing a strong 


cudgel and sharp knife, the officer felt there 
would be little difficulty in securing the prize 
when once filled to repletion. But upon near¬ 
ing the scene of strife a new subject of admira¬ 
tion presented itself. The constrictor lay thor¬ 
oughly gorged, beneath a projecting mass of the 
cliff, and resembled mote a log of wood than a 
thing of life. On the summit of this projecting 
rock a troop of monkeys had assembled, and 
three or four of the largest and strongest were 
occupied in displacing an immense fragment of 
the massive stone, already loosened by time and 
the elements, from the parent ledge. By enor¬ 
mous exertions—made in a silence that was rare 
with the volatile creatures—they at last succeed¬ 
ed in pushing the rock until it trembled just 
over the boa’s head; when, uttering a fierce 
yell, in which every separate voice mingled in 
exultation, by a vigorous movement they shoved 
it over the precipice. The heavy mass had been 
jndiciously poised, for it struck the serpent on 
the head, mashing it to a jelly, and as the rep¬ 
tile threw its fearful tail about in its last strug¬ 
gles, the officer and native instinctively joined 
in the cries of exultation of the monkeys, as they 
rejoiced over their well-accomplished vengeance. 
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Snake-charming is a trade in Eastern conn- 
tries, and the secrets connected with carrying 
it on are carefally landed down from father to 
son, although its jptofe^fors insist that they in¬ 
herit from nature ttyeir singular power. The 
practice is known to be yery ancient. The ear¬ 
liest notice of the mystery is in the Psalms, 
where we find an allusion to the ** voice of the 
charmers.* There is a practical benefit derived 
by the people of the East, from the occupation 
of these men, in their bringing from concealed 
hiding-places poisonous serpents that infest pri¬ 
vate houses and gardens, which the charmer does 
with great effect. It has been the care of many 
intelligent Europeans to satisfy themselves that 
the natives were honest and used no deception. 
A missionary of India states, that some incred¬ 
ulous persons, after the most minute and care¬ 
ful precaution against artifice of any kind, sent 
a charmer into the garden. The man began 
playing with his pipe, and for sorao minutes 
proceeded from one part of the garden to an¬ 
other ; he finally stopped near a wall much in¬ 
jured by time, and declared that a serpent was 
within the ruins. He then played quicker, and 
his notes were louder; when almost immediately 
a large cobra put forth its hooded head, and 
the man fearlessly ran to the spot, seized it by 
the throat, and drew it forth; he then showed 
the fangs, beat them out, and placed it among 
the rest of his serpents confined in his basket. 

Layard, while encamped in the vicinity of 
his “ favorite ruins,” states, that a snake-charm¬ 
er, with his son, a boy of seven years old, one 
afternoon came to his tents, and exhibited his 
tricks in the midst of a circle of astonished be¬ 
holders. The exhibitor first pulled from a bag 
a number of snakes knotted together, which the 
by-standers declared to bo a venomous kind. 
The child took the reptiles fearlessly from his 
father, and placing them in his bosom, allowed 
them to twine around his naked neck and 
arms. The Bedouins present gazed in mute 
wonder at the proceedings; but when the Sheijth, 
feigning rage against one of the snakes which 
had drawn blood from his son, seized it, and 
biting off its head with his teeth threw the writh¬ 
ing body among them, they could no longer re¬ 
strain their horror and indignation, but uttered 
loud curses upon the infidel snake-charmer and 
upon his kindred to the remotest generation. 

An affecting story is told of an European 
fiunily residing in Stunt Domingo, in which an 
only child was sacrificed by a snake, through 
the arts of a petted slave. Tho negro was a fa¬ 
vorite with his master’s houfthold, but in spite 
of this became involved in one of those deep 
conspiracies that characterized the early history 
of the West Indian Islands. In the dead hour 
of night, the slaves from the adjoining planta¬ 
tions met in the forest to concoct their insur¬ 
rectionary plans, and expose and punish any of 
their members who had shown any reluctance 
to carry out their designs for the destruction of 
the whites. The slave we have alluded to was 
suspected by his confederates of undue affection 
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for his young mistress, and it was whispered 
that, in a general rising, he would make an ef¬ 
fort to save the innocent child from massacre. 
This supposed humanity on the part of the slave 
was pronounced treason in its worst form; and 
the suspected conspirator, on pain of death to 
himself was ordered, before tho next meeting, 
to destroy his young mistress, as a proof that he 
was not a traitor in heart. The negro—the 
confidential servant of his master and the in¬ 
mate of the household—accomplished his pur¬ 
pose without attracting to himself the least sus¬ 
picion. Hunting up the nest of a pair of deadly 
snakes, every where to be found in tropical cli¬ 
mates, with those arts peculiar to all semi-sav¬ 
age minds, he enticed them into the garden and 
familiarized them with the vicinity of the house. 
His plans being perfected, he announced to his 
master and mistress that he had reason to be¬ 
lieve that there was a deadly reptile lodged in 
the vicinity. A large reward was offered for its 
destruction, and in two or three days the negro 
brought the female to the house, laid it upon the 
front steps, and received the congratulations of 
the family for his faithful devotion. The mo¬ 
ment he was unobserved, he dragged tho dead 
carcass of the snake into the house, thrust it 
through the lattice-work that divided the sleep¬ 
ing chambers from the parlors, and then, open¬ 
ing the door of tho sleeping room, trailed the 
venomous body across the empty couch of his 
young mistress, and concluded by depositing it 
in a coil under the sheets and in the very centre 
of the bed. All this being done, he next en¬ 
veloped the body of the snake in some broad 
leaves, hid it about his person, and unobserved 
escaped into the open air. 

At midnight, when every door was opened, 
and every lattice turned up to admit the refresh¬ 
ing breeze denied during the day—when all 
were wrapped in profound slumber, the surviv¬ 
ing snake was searching for its lost mate. 
Gradually it approached the dwelling, for it w'aa 
on tho trail, climbed up the door-steps, glanced 
inquiringly about, as fresh evidences of final suc¬ 
cess seemed to dawn upon it, and then it stealthily 
entered the parlor; straight across the floor it 
moved, penetrated the lattice, and mounted the 
couch. The trail was now warm, and led the 
snake under the clothes; the innocent occupant 
of fhe couch brushed the intruder aside, and in 
another instant the deadly fangs of the frus¬ 
trated and angry serpent were buried deeply in 
her bosom. The victim sighed heavily, for the 
deep sleep of a tropical climate was upon her, 
and she slumbered on, to waken no more in 
this troubled life, and to present to her fond pa¬ 
rents in the coming morn, instead of a sweet, 
doting, intelligent child, an offensive mass— 
the most terrible form of death. 

The Southern negroes will never kill a snake, 
giving as a reason, that it will cause them “ bad 
luck.” This idea is evidently traditionary with 
them, brought by their ancestors from Africa. 
Many of thqjn also appear to have tho pow'er, if 
cultivated, of charming snakes; for, if so dis- 
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posed, they will handle any snake they come 
across with impunity. A physician of Louisi¬ 
ana, who had a desire to study the habits of the 
rattlesnake, kept a number in a cage, and, for 
fear of accident, had it placed in the distant 
corner of a large room in which he slept. It 
was the doctor’s custom, on his return home 
at night, to take a glance at the reptiles, to as¬ 
sure himself that they had been properly cared 
for through the day, and also to see if the door 
of the cage was securely fastened. One night, 
having come home very late and much fatigued, 
he neglected his usual precautions, and at once 
retired. The weather was exceedingly hot, and, 
notwithstanding his exhaustion, several hours 
glided away without his obtaining any sleep. 
Suddenly ho heard a light sliding noise along 
the floor, and cautiously looked out to learn the 
cause. The moonlight was shining full into the 
room, and to his horror he discovered the largest 
of his snakes roaming free about the room. 
What was to be done? A loaded gun was at 
the farthest end of the room—but was this the 
only serpent out of the cage ? were all the rest 
at liberty ? The whole household being asleep, 
the doctor concluded it was better to wait until 
morning, taking the precaution to tuck his mos¬ 
quito bar with extra care around his bed, and 
thus imprisoned, ho impatiently watched the 
issue. The snake continued his travels, finally 
approached the bed, and all became silent 

At daylight the doctor heard the steps of his 
body-servant, who was coming, according to 
custom, to perform his morning duty. The 
doctor cried out to him not to open the door, 
but to go for an old African negro, named Isaac, 
who was known to approach all snakes without 
fear. The negro came, and entered upon his 
task confidently, and after a moment or two 
found the cause of the alarm quietly sleeping 
under the bed. The other snakes were in the 
cage, although the door was open. The doctor 
insisted upon the negro’s shooting the snake, 
but ho flatly refused, and declared himself able 
to seize the animal without the least fear of 
being bitten by him. Advancing toward the 
bed, he commenced whistling and pronouncing 
soothing w r ords, in the same manner as the 
snake-charmers of India; after some minutes 
he ventured to pass his hands over the back of 
the snake, all the time using soothing sounds: 
finally, he lifted up the snake’s head, and in¬ 
duced it to repose upon his bended arm and 
body—the snake suffering all this -without be¬ 
traying the least fright or emotion. 

The doctor, agitated for the safety of his 
servant, and wishing the matter to end, desired 
the negro to put the snake in the cage. This 
Isaac said was impossible for him to do; and 
upon the negro approaching the prison-house, 
the snake, as if conscious of his purpose, imme¬ 
diately erected its head in anger, and sprung its 
rattle. Whereupon Isaac walked in another di¬ 
rection, began his incantations, and the reptile 
was soon calm. He then asked for a sheet, and 
by degrees accustomed the snake to Its sight, and 


then passed one edge of it between his arm and ■ 
the animal’s body, continuing his wheedling and 
walking about all the time. As soon as he was 
certain that he could envelop the reptile in the 
sheet, he rapidly threw it around him, and the 
snake was mastered. By a series of skillful 
movements he got the snake back into his old 
quarters, without having received the slightest 
injury, and thus the adventure terminated; the 
negro, however, declaring that he could never 
again charm that snake, because he had used 
his power to deceive it. 

The gentleman who relates^the above inci¬ 
dent is authority for another, that came very 
near a tragical termination. A hunter of his 
acquaintance used to amuse himself, whenever 
he met with a fine specimen of a rattlesnake, 
with endeavoring to catch it alive. This he 
was enabled, after much experience, to do by 
means of a long stick, cleft at the end, with 
which he was accustomed to seize the reptiles 
by the back of the head. One day, as he was 
posted some distance from his friends, watching 
for deer, he perceived a large rattlesnake, which 
he seized in his favorite manner, and then, after 
placing his fingers firmly behind the reptile’s 
head, he amused himself by opening its mouth, 
in order to examine its teeth and fangs. In the 
mean time the snake, quite unnoticed by the 
imprudent hunter, wdio was entirely absorbed in 
his examination of the creature’s head, had 
twisted its body in numerous folds around his 
arm. Little by little he was conscious of a slight 
pressure, accompanied by an alarming numb¬ 
ness in the member. The hunter immediately 
attempted to disengage his arm. At the same 
time he felt conscious that his power to do so 
was every instant lessening, and he had the ad¬ 
ditional horror to feel that his fingers were be¬ 
coming powerless to retain their hold. At loss 
the head of the animal began to draw near th® 
palm of his hand, and the hunter gave himself 
up for lost, when fortunately one of his compan¬ 
ions at an adjoining “ stand” heard the cries of 
distress, and most opportunely arrived, armed, 
as is common in the Southern forests, with a 
bottle of ammonia. The cork was hastily pull¬ 
ed, and the contents poured into the reptile’s 
mouth. Instantly the frightful scene was 
changed; the animal in agony unrolled, and 
fell harmless to the ground, and with a success¬ 
ful blow its head was separated from its body. 

Although it is disputed by most naturalists 
that snakes have the power of fascination, yet 
to us it seems as if nothing relating to their nat¬ 
ural history is mor#fully substantiated. People 
living in crowded cities, who receive from abroad 
“specimens” preserved in alcohol and bottled, 
or write dissertations from examinations of the 
“ stuffed skin,” must feel assured, from what 
they see be/ore than, that the power of fascina¬ 
tion is a fable; and as doubting is a safe form 
of unbelief, it is freefy expressed. The rattle¬ 
snake, nevertheless, as certainly has an eye of 
command as had Napoleon; and the pow'er of 
the reptile’s gaze is not only acknowledged by 
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the humbler class of animals, but man, with all 
his superior powers, has felt the thrill of help¬ 
lessness pass through his soul, as he beheld that 
mysterious eye glaring full upon him. Approach 
A rattlesnake, and with the first convenient thing 
dash out its brains, but dare not to make a close 
examination of the death-dealing object before 
you; if its spiral motions once find a response 
in the music tune-markings of your own mind— 
if you look into those strange orbs, that seem to 
be the openings into another world—if that fork¬ 
ed tongue plays in your presence, until you find 
it is as vivid as the lightning’s flash, and the 
meanwhile the hum of those rattles begins to 
confuse your absorbed senses—you will be con¬ 
scious of some terrible danger; that you stand 
upon some dread precipice; that your blood is 
starting back from your heart; and you can 
only break through the charm with an ef¬ 
fort, that requires the whole of your resolu¬ 
tion. 

A well authenticated story is told of a Mr. 
Rowe, of Philadelphia, who was riding out one 
morning to visit a friend, when his horse re¬ 
fused to go forward, being terrified at a large 
rattlesnake that lay across the road. Mr. Rowe 
believed in the power of snakes to charm, and 
alighting from his horse attempted to lead the 
animal around the object of terror. The snake 
meanwhile coiled itself up, sounded its rattle, 
and stared its enemy full in the face, and-with 
guch fire in its eyes that Mr. Rowe felt the 
cold sweat break out upon him, and he was con¬ 
scious that he neither had the power to retreat 
or advance. However, his reason remained, and 
getting the better of his alarm, he suddenly ap¬ 
proached the reptile, and with one stroke of his 
cudgel knocked out its brains. 

The food of the rattlesnake, it is to be ob¬ 
served, is in a great measure composed of 
small animals or birds superior to it in fleet¬ 
ness, and it has no power to seize its prey ex¬ 
cept when it is coiled up, and consequently in¬ 
capable of giving chase. In addition, the rep¬ 
tile, when attempting to seize its prey, emits a 
strong odor,-which no doubt has a stupefying 
effect upon the victim. Now, as the rattlesnake 
never steals upon any object, and is perfectly in¬ 
capable of seizing its food, except when it is coil¬ 
ed up and stationary, how would it ever obtain 
subsistence, if nature had not given it the power 
to attract its prey within its deadly reach ? On 
one occasion we were hunting over an old cot- 
ton-field, when we perceived a large rattlesnake 
coiled up under a tree, upon the limb of which, 
perhaps six feet above, was a small hawk. The 
reptile was in a high state of excitement; its head 
waved to and fro, and otherwise indicated the phe¬ 
nomenon of charming. Without hesitation we dis¬ 
charged the contents of our gun, and literally cut 
the creature to flinders; at the same instant the 
hawk fell heavily to the ground, and so helpless, 
that we thought a scattering shot had struck it. 
In a moment, however, the hawk commenced 
fluttering and rolling on the grass, as if suffer¬ 
ing from intoxication; gradually it recovered 


the use of its wings, and screaming with terror 
passed beyond our sight. 

But this power of fascination is not confined 
to the rattlesnake; it is peculiar to the species. 
How far the popular stories we meet with in 
the newspapers are critically correct, it is diffi¬ 
cult to decide; but they are all founded in truth, 
and are characteristic of the mysterious influ¬ 
ence under consideration. An English paper 
recently published the following incident: 

“ A little boy, who was known to be frequent¬ 
ly absent from school, was noticed in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Privet, by a shepherd, to be very 
busily engaged in the wood. The shepherd 
approached nearer, and was surprised to see the 
boy feeding two adders! The child having 
crumbled his bread in his satchel, spread it out 
in his cap, and the adders came and ate the 
food, picking up the crumbs with great dexter¬ 
ity. After feeding the snakes, the little fellow 
lay down upon the ground and played with his 
strange favorites, all three seeming to enjoy the 
sport. But if the little urchin rejoiced in their 
company the shepherd did not, for with much 
difficulty he killed the reptiles, to the great dis¬ 
tress of their little playmate, who wept bitterly 
at their destruction.” 

The most extraordinary story of snake fasci¬ 
nation w-as recently related by a St. Louis paper* 
of a black snake seven feet six inches long, and 
a young girl thirteen years of age, which result¬ 
ed in a fearful tragedy. The father of the child 
lived in Franklin County, Missouri. The fact 
was first noticed, that the young girl from per¬ 
fect health, began to decline, and finally wasted 
away to a mere skeleton. On the arrival of the 
spring she could not be prevailed upon to eat in 
the house, but insisted upon taking her bread 
and meat to the banks of a neighboring creek. 
The neighbors having heard of the child’s ex¬ 
traordinary conduct, and also of her wasted ap¬ 
pearance, suggested to her father to watch her 
movements, which was done on a succeeding 
Friday. The child had been sitting on the bank 
of the creek nearly all the forenoon until near 
dinner time, w hen she got up, went to the house, 
asked for a piece of bread and butter, and again 
returned to her place of watching. The father 
stealthily followed the child, and to his horror 
saw a huge black snake slowly raise its head 
into the child’s lap, and receive the bread and 
butter from her hand; and when she would at¬ 
tempt to take a bite of the bread, the snake 
would become very angry, when the child, 
trembling like a leaf, would promptly return 
the food to the monster. The father was com¬ 
pletely paralyzed, not being able to move hand 
or foot; the blood fairly clogged in his veins, 
and he groaned in agony. This caused the snake 
to become alarmed, and it glided away into the 
creek and disappeared. Upon being questioned, 
the child refused, or appeared incapable of giv¬ 
ing any answers. It was finally determined that 
the child should go again the next day, and that 
the snake should thus be allured ashore and 
• St, Louis Herald, 12th July. 
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killed. The next morning the child took the 
bread to the creek as usual, and the moment 
the monster made its appearance, the father, 
who was on the watch, fired and shot it through 
the head. The child swooned, the snake writhed 
about and died; the child recovered, and swoon¬ 
ed and recovered, and swooned, and finally died, 
seeming in the greatest agony. Upon the 
facts the editor says: “This horrible, and at 
the same time melancholy occurrence, is the 
first we have heard of for a long time, and in 
fact the first we ever knew of where we could 
positively vouch for its truthful correctness. We 
know that there are persons who doubt the real¬ 
ity of such fascination, but if they entertain any 
doubts on this subject hereafter, the relations 
of this unfortunate little girl can be found ready 
and willing to corroborate our statement.” 

With the rattlesnake the excitement of charm¬ 
ing is positively necessary to prepare the animal 
to take its food. Nature seems to have provided 
this strange peculiarity to call the salivary 
glands into action, and soften the muscles of 
the throat so as to give them the elasticity 
necessary for swallowing. A gentleman who 
had a large rattlesnake confined in a cage, after 
it had fasted for some months, gave it a half- 
grown rat. To his surprise the snake took no 
notice of the intruder, and in a few hours they 
were living on peaceable terms. The rat ate its 
food with relish, and paid no attention to its 
disagrecble neighbor. After some two or three 
weeks the gentleman had his attention attract¬ 
ed to the cage by warlike sounds, and looking 
in, to his surprise he discovered the snake 
coiled up in the attitude of defiance, its head 
waving to and fro, its eyes glistening with anger, 
and its rattle making a continued hum. The 
rat, meanwhile, as if conscious of its doom, ex¬ 
hibited every symptom of terror, and yet con¬ 
stantly approached its enemy. The reptile hav¬ 
ing finally prepared itself for the fatal blow, 
darted with lightning rapidity upon the poor 
quadruped, and soon engulfed it in its capa¬ 
cious throat. This example is satisfactory, that 
the snake, as we have already suggested, is 
obliged to go through the excitement attendant 
upon what is termed charming, to be able to 
take its food; for it could at any time, for weeks 
previous, and without ceremony, have snapped 
up the rat as it lay all the day long sleeping 
upon the floor of the cage. 

A Southern gentleman, who took a great deal 
of interest in the habits of rattlesnakes, mentions 
that a negro once brought him one and offered 
it for sale. To show the size and beauty of the 
creature, he took it out of the small wooden 
box in which it was confined, and fearlessly let 
the serpent loose upon the ground. The rep¬ 
tile began to glide in a sinuous, undulating, but 
gentle course along the veranda. Seeing it 
approach the limits of the adjoining premises, 
the negro was ordered to bring the reptile back. 
Obeying the injunction, the man immediately 
recaptured the snake, which he effected by ap¬ 
plying his fingers to the back of its head. The 


gentleman, upon examining the snake atten¬ 
tively, discovered two long and terrible fangs 
projecting from the upper jaw, which he had 
understood the negro to say had been extracted. 
The negro, upon being told of the danger he 
ran in seizing the 6nake with his naked hand, 
replied, “ that there was never any danger when 
the snake was not coiled up and prepared for a 
spring.” 

Audubon, to prove that serpents can not fas¬ 
cinate, relates that he had a rattlesnake and a 
thrush confined in a large cage—so large, indeed, 
that the bird easily escaped out of the reach of 
the monster. For a long while the snake made 
vain attempts to catch its prey, and finally only 
succeeded by lying down close to the cup of 
water, and there waiting for the bird. The 
thrush showed great uneasiness, and would dash 
at the water and then retreat; it finally, as the 
great ornithologist thinks, fell a prey to its en¬ 
emy while endeavoring to quench its thirst. 
Our conclusion is, that the snake never pos¬ 
sessed intelligence enough to go through the 
complicated argument that the thrush must 
come to the cup of water or perish with thirst; 
on the contrary, the snake being near the wa¬ 
ter was an accident, and the bird, instead of 
dashing down to drink, was really in the toils 
of the charmer, and vainly struggling to make 
its escape. 

Rattlesnakes have their antipathies, and those 
known, are very strongly marked. In Texas, 
particularly between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande, the largest rattlesnakes in the world 
exist, and at certain seasons of the year it is 
quite dangerous to “ camp out” without due pre¬ 
caution. The inhabitants have many devices 
to protect themselves, but the most simple is 
encircling the place of bivouac with the long 
horse-hair halter. The snakes will never cross 
this magic circle. In more northern latitudes, 
it has been found that the rattlesnake will not 
live where the white ash grows in abundance. 
It has even been the practice among hunters 
who traverse the forests in summer, to stuff their 
boots, moccasins, and pockets with white ash 
leaves, for the purpose of securing themselves 
against the snakes; and it is said that no per¬ 
son was ever bitten who resorted to this specific. 

Judge Woodruff, formerly a resident of Ohio, 
relates that he was with a small party on the 
Mahoning river for the purpose of deer hunting. 
The party took their station on an elevated spot, 
fifteen or twenty yards from the water’s edge. 
Here the men watched for their wished-for 
game; and while they were waiting, they saw' a 
large rattlesnake, which had crawled out from 
among the rocks beneath them, and was slowly 
making his way across a narrow, smooth sand¬ 
bank toward the river. Upon hearing the voices 
of the men, the snake halted, and lay stretched 
out with his head near the water. 

“It was now determined to try ash leaves. 
Accordingly search was made, and a small 
white ash sapling, eight or ten feet long, was 
procured; and, with a view to make the ex- 
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periment more satisfactory, another sapling of 
maple was cut. In order to prevent the snake's 
retreat to his den, the Judge approached him 
in his rear, and when he had advanced within 
eight feet of him, the snake coiled up his body, 
elevated his head several inches, brandishing his 
tongue, and thus signified his readiness for bat¬ 
tle. The Judge then presented his white ash 
wand, placing the leaves upon the body of the 
snake. The reptile instantly dropped his head 
upon the ground, unfolded his coil, rolled over 
upon his back, twitched and twisted his whole 
body in every form but that of a coil, and gave 
signs of being in great agony. The white ash 
was then laid by, upon which the snake imme¬ 
diately placed himself in a coQ, and assumed 
the attitude of defense as before. The sugar- 
maple stick was next used; the snake darted 
forward in a twinkling, thrust his head ‘with 
all the malice of the under fiends,* and the next 
moment coiled and lanced again, darting his 
whole length with the swiftness of an arrow. 
After repeating this several times, says the 
Judge, I changed his fare, and presented him 
the white ash. He immediately doused his 
peak, stretched himself on his back, and writhed 
his body in the some manner as at the first ap¬ 
plication. 

“It was then proposed to try what effect might 
be produced upon his temper and courage by a lit¬ 
tle flogging with the white ash. This was admin¬ 
istered, but, instead of arousing him to resent¬ 
ment, proved only to increase his troubles. As 
the flogging grew more severe, the snake fre¬ 
quently stuck his head into the sand as far as 
he could thrust it, and seemed desirous to bore 
into the earth and rid himself of his unwelcome 
visitors. Being now convinced that the exper¬ 
iment was a satisfactory one, and fairly conduct¬ 
ed on both sides, we deemed it ungenerous to 
take his life after he had contributed so much 
to gratify our curiosity; and so we took our 
leave of the rattlesnake with feelings as friendly 
at least as those with which we commenced our 
acquaintance with him, and left him to return 
at leisure to his den.”* 

The rattlesnake excites a great deal of alarm 
in the deer, and it is seldom that the buck will 
let it escape without giving battle. Their man¬ 
ner of attack is very curious and effective. The 
buck trots around the rattlesnake for some time, 
seemingly disposed to confuse the reptile, and 
then suddenly starting off will make a tremen¬ 
dous s- 'eep, and coming near the snake will 
gather its four sharp hoofs into a point, and 
then springing eight or ten feet in the air, will 
land directly upon the coils of the snake, and 
then separating its feet with wonderful quick¬ 
ness and force, if the assault has been success¬ 
ful, the snake is cut into shreds. 

Combats between the rattle and black snakes 
are certain if they meet, and the black snake is, 
with rare exceptions, the conqueror. Upon 
teeing each other, these animals instantly as¬ 
sume their respective attitudes of defiance, and 
• SllUinan’B Scientific Journal. 


display the great difference in their organiza¬ 
tion. The rattlesnake coils itself up, ready for 
attack or defense; the black snake, heing a con¬ 
strictor, moves about from side to side, and is 
in constant activity—mutually exciting each 
others passions. The rattlesnake finally settles 
down into a glowing exhibition of animosity, its 
head thrown back, its fangs exposed, its rattles 
in constant agitation. The black snake, seem¬ 
ingly conscious that the moment of strife has 
come, now commences circling round its enemy, 
absolutely moving so swiftly that it seems but a 
gleam of dull light; the rattlesnake attempts to 
follow the movement, but soon becomes con¬ 
fused, and drops its head in despair: then it is 
that the black snake darts upon the back of the 
neck of its deadly foe, seizes it between its teethe 
and springing upward, envelops the rattlesnake 
in its folds. The struggle, though not long, is 
painful: the combatants roll over in the dust, 
get entangled in the bushes; but every moment 
the black snake is tightening its hold, until the 
rattlesnake gasps for breath, becomes helpless, 
and dies. For a while the black snake still 
retains its grasp; you can perceive its muscles 
working with constant energy; but finally, it 
cautiously uncoils itself, and quietly betakes to 
the water, where recovering its energy, it dashes 
about a moment as if in exultation, and disap¬ 
pears from the scene. 

Of all enemies with which the rattlesnake 
has to contend, except man, the hog is the most 
destructive. An old sow with a litter of pigs 
to provide food for, will hunt for the reptile 
with a perseverance and sagacity truly astonish¬ 
ing, tracking them by their scent to their hiding- 
places, and never letting them escape. In the 
West in early times, and now throughout the 
country, if rattlesnakes become troublesome in 
any loodity, a drove of hogs are turned into 
their haunts, and the snakes soon disappear. 
The hog, when it sees a rattlesnake, Instantly 
erects its bristles and back, and commences 
rattling its tusks. The snake accepts the chal¬ 
lenge, and prepares for defense. The old porker 
seems to understand what parts of its body are 
invulnerable to poison, so it gets down upon its 
knees, and in this awkward position deliberately 
crawls, by a sideling motion, up to the enemy. 
The snake darts forward, and the hog dex- 
trously catches the fangs in the fat that swells 
out the jaws—the blow is repeated, and the hog 
having been smitten on one cheek deliberately 
turns the other. This the animal continues to 
do until the snake has not only exhausted for 
the time being, its poison, but also its strength. 
The hog then deliberately rises from its knees, 
and now, regardless of consequences, seizes the 
serpent near the head, and putting its fore-foot 
upon its squirming body, strips the reptile 
through its teeth, and thus tears it to pieces. 
If the hog, as is sometimes the case, happens to 
be very lean, and the poison fangs thereby strike 
the circulation, it will die from the wound, but 
this conjunction rarely takes place. 

In the fall the rattlesnake seeks a secure place 
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in which to hide during the cold months of the 
year, and they have been found in large num¬ 
bers entwined together, in a torpid state, and 
while in this condition they are comparatively 
harmless. In warm climates the rattlesnake 
trusts to the heat of the atmosphere for the de¬ 
velopment of its young in the egg, although it 
would seem that, in extreme northern climates, 
the production of the egg is followed by the 
instant appearance of the young breaking from 
the membraneous shell. 

The poison of the rattlesnake, and the re¬ 
markable machinery with which it is injected 
into the wound, have always been subjects of 
philosophical interest. It is only recently, that 
a gentleman prepared by education, and dictated 
by the true spirit, has given his attention to this 
subject, and he has unfolded to the world many 
interesting facts, and added to the cause of 
humanity.* From the gentleman referred to 
we learn, that during a sojourn of two or three 
months in the interior of Arkansas, which ap¬ 
pears to be the paradise of these reptiles, he 
discovered four distinct varieties of the rattle¬ 
snake, the species including the largest serpents 
of North America. 

Upon dissection, the Doctor found that the 
poisoning apparatus of all serpents was similar. 
It consists of a strong frame-work of bone, with 
its appropriate muscles in the upper part of the 
head, resembling and being in fact a pair of 
jaws, but externally to the jaws proper, and 
much stronger. To these are attached one or 
more movable fangs on each Side, just at the 
verge of the mouth, and capable of being erected 
at pleasure. 

The fangs are very hard, sharp, and crooked, 
like the claws of a cat, and hooked backward, 
with a hollow from the base to near the point. 
At the base of these fangs is found a small sack, 
containing two or three drops of venom, which 
resembles clear honey. The sack is so connect¬ 
ed with the cavity of the fang during its erec¬ 
tion, that a slight 
upward pressure 
forces the ven¬ 
om into the fang, 
and from which 
it makes its exit 
with considerable 
force. The rat¬ 
tlesnake does not 
bite, but throws its fangs forward with tremen¬ 
dous force, literally hitching them as hooks 
into the destined victim, and in the rude as¬ 
sault the poison is driven into the wound with 
the rapidity of lightning, and unerring as is 
always the shaft of death. Unless the fangs are 
erected for battle, they lie concealed in the up¬ 
per part of the mouth, sunk between the in¬ 
ternal and external jaws, something like a pen¬ 
knife blade shut in its handle. These fangs are 
frequently broken off and replaced by new ones, 
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the rudiments of which always appear on care¬ 
ful examination. 

The incidents that follow ore so interesting, 
that we give them in Dr. Gilman’s own lan¬ 
guage: 

“ During the process of robbing several spe¬ 
cies of serpents, I inoculated several small but 
vigorous and perfectly healthy vegetables with 
the point of a lancet, well charged with venom. 
The next day they were withered and dead, 
looking as though they had been scathed with 
lightning. In attempting to preserve a few 
drops of venom, for future experiments, in a 
small vial with two or three parts of alcohol, 
it was found in a short time to have lost its ven¬ 
omous properties. But after mixing the venom 
with aqua ammonia, or spirits of turpentine, or 
oil of peppermint, or of cinnamon, or of cloves, 
or with nitric or sulphuric acid, it still seemed to 
act with undiminished energy. It is best pre¬ 
served, however, for future use, by trituration 
with refined sugar or sugar-of-milk. 

“ A very fine, large cotton-mouth snake, being 
captured, by tying a shoe-string around him, he 
became excessively ferocious, striking at even 
the crack of a small riding-whip. Finding him¬ 
self a prisoner, without hope of escape, he turn¬ 
ed his deadly weapons on his own body, striking 
repeatedly his well-charged fangs deeply into his 
flesh. Notwithstanding this, he was put in a 
small basket, and carried forward. In one hour 
after he was found dead, and no amount of irri¬ 
tation could excite the least indication of life. 
Four hours after, while removing the skin for 
preservation, the blood oozed slowly from the 
vessels in a dissolved state. No violence was 
done to his snakeship except what he did to 
himself. 

“ A large rattlesnake, beheaded instantly with 
a hoe, would, an hour after, strike any thing that 
pinched its tail. Of several persons who were 
testing their firmness of nerve by trying to hold 
the hand steady w’hile the serpent struck at it, 
not one could be found whose hand would not 
recoil in spite of his resolution; and one man— 
a great bully, by-the-by—w as struck on the naked 
throat with considerable force by the headless 
trunk of the serpent, and staggered back, faint¬ 
ed, and fell from terror. Mr. Stewart, of Mis¬ 
sissippi, tells me he once witnessed a singular 
scene. An old hunter shot a rattlesnake's head 
off, and after reloading his gun and standing 
some time, he stooped to pull off the rattles,*and 
the bloody but headless trunk of the snake struck 
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him in the temple, and he fainted and fell down 
with terror. 

“ Seven venomous seipents, belonging to five 
different species, were made to fraternize and 
dwell amicably in one den. A beautiful pair of 
long-bodied speckled snakes, known as king- 
snakes, found to be fangless, and consequently 
without venom, were duly installed as members 
of the family. Some uneasiness was perceiva¬ 
ble among the older members, but no attempt 
was made to destroy the intruders, though the} 1 
might have been killed instanter. The next 
morning four of the venomous serpents were 
found to have been destroyed by the king- 
snakes, and one was still within their coil, and 
the two remaining ones would make no effort at 
self-defense. A large rattlesnake seemed stupid 
and indifferent to his fate. He could not be 
made to threaten or give warning even with his 
rattles. The smallest king-snake was afterward 
inoculated with the poison of one of the serpents 
he had destroyed, and died immediately after— 
thus evincing that they must have exercised 
some power besides physical force to overcome 
their fellow-creatures.” 

The vitality of the snake is a matter of ob¬ 
servation with all acquainted with its habits. 
The negroes of the plantations say that one 
never dies—no matter how much “ killed”—un¬ 
til after sundown. Some flat-boatmen on one 
occasion captured a large black snake in the 
Tallahatchie river, and put it in a cage for the 
sake of amusing themselves with its struggles to 
escape. Accidentally finding a mole, about the 
eize of a mouse, they put “ the groundling” into 
the snake's cage. The reptile at once gulped it 
down, but the mole, making no difference be¬ 
tween the sides of its prison-house and the solid 
earth, much to the astonishment of the fiat- 
boatmen, ate its way out of the snake's side; 
whereupon it was swallowed again, and again 
gnawed its way into daylight. The snake, get¬ 
ting a dinner under difficulties, once more titil¬ 
lated its throat with the oft-repeated morsel, but 
with no more success of keeping it on its stom¬ 
ach than the Irishman had with the emetic. 
The fourth time, the snake vainly attempted to 
engulf its dinner, but was too much exhausted, 
and gave it up as an impossible job. The mole, 
so well calculated to make its way through the 
world, was put on shore os a reward for its 
bravery; and, if it ever thinks at all, must be 
very much amused at its adventures wi|fr the 
flat-boatmen on the roaring river of the sunny 
land of Florida. 

Extraordinary stories are told of the time 
that the poison of the rattlesnake—so subtile 
that it destroys vegetable as well as animal life 
—will remain active upon the fang. A natu¬ 
ralist preserved the skin of the snake, with the 
mouth open and the fangs exposed. After a 
time—many months—it ceased to be valued, 
and was carelessly left uncared-for in the house. 
One dark evening a member of the family 
stepped upon something, and felt a slight punc¬ 
ture at the bottom of the foot. In the course 


of a few hours alarming symptoms were visible, 
and the patient was pronounced to have been 
bitten by a rattlesnake. Upon examination, the 
effigy was found on the floor, crushed as if by 
some heavy weight, with one of the fangs broken 
off. A still more curious anecdote, which seems 
authentic, is related of a farmer, who came home 
from the woods, and, without being aware of 
the cause, became fatally sick: after a few 
hours he died, every one pronouncing the case 
one of active poison. Very many years after¬ 
ward a son of the deceased, now grown up, ap¬ 
propriated to himself his father’s boots. At 
night, upon going to bed, he was taken very 
sick, and after a few hours died; when it was 
remembered that the symptoms were the same 
as those of the father. Upon examination of 
the boots, a rattlesnake fang was found driven 
into the leather just above the heel, and broken 
oft’ so as not to be observable on the outside, 
and yet pointing down in the interior, in such 
a manner that, in drawing oft’ the boot, the 
fang would inflict a slight wound. 

At the commencement of our Revolution the 
rattlesnake held quite a conspicuous place iu 
the imaginative minds of many of our patri¬ 
otic fathers, as a fit emblem for our na¬ 
tional flag; and hence the reptile assumed, for 
the time being, an historical interest. One of 
the pleasantest essays ever written by old Ben 
Franklin was in support of this proposition. In 
Congress, on the 9th of February, 1775, Col¬ 
onel Gadsden presented “an elegant standard, 
such as was used by the commander-in-chief 
of the American navy, being a yellow field with 
a lively representation of a rattlesnake in the 
middle in the attitude of going to strike, and 
the words underneath— 

“don't tread on mb.” 

Of this flag, Paul Jones, in his jonrnal, says: 
“ As first lieutenant of the Alfred, on board of 
that ship, before Philadelphia, Mr. Jones, with 
his own hands, hoisted the flag of America, the 
first time it was displayed, as the commander- 
in-chief embarked on board of the Alfred.” 

By the kind order of an overruling Providence, 
in spite of our prejudice against snakes and ser¬ 
pents, the number of persons actually injured by 
them is exceedingly small; for it is rare, indeed, 
that a poisonous reptile will make an unpro¬ 
voked attack upon a human being. In Ceylon 
—which is described as the heaven of snakes, 
and is the home of the cobra capcllo, where they 
are so plentiful os to be frequently found con¬ 
cealed in the houses, and snugly stowed away 
in the beds—they are looked upon as compar¬ 
atively harmless, and, as with our own rattle¬ 
snake, it requires the industry of the naturalist 
and the historian, to find authentic records of 
the species doing injury to man. Bat, as parts 
of the creation, they arc full of interest, and 
upon careful stndy, will be found equally with 
the more attractive exhibitions of nature, to 
show forth the wonders of the Almighty's handi¬ 
work. 
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PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF THE BOUR¬ 
BONS IN SPAIN. 

fTlHE year 1700 was drawing to a close. Carlos 
X the Second, the last Austrian king of Spain, 
was on his death-bed. Neither his mind nor his 
body had ever been strong; and hypochondria 
had now shattered the one, and disease enfeebled 
the other. He had endured, during the past few 
weeks, what would have shaken the frame of the 
most robust noble at his court. 

Dying childless, competitors for his succession 
had assailed him on all sides, urging him to 
decide between them by a will. Death relieved 
him of the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, whose 
claims were the best; and the contest thence¬ 
forth lay between Philip of Anjou, grandson of 
Louis XIV. and Carlos's eldest sister, and the 
Archduke Charles, son of another sister of Car¬ 
los, who had married the Emperor Leopold. 
In law, the titles of both were bad. At their 
marriages both the sisters of Carlos had sol¬ 
emnly renounced, on behalf of their husbands 
and their issue, all claim to the Spanish succes¬ 
sion. But such renunciations have seldom pos¬ 
sessed much weight among kings, when any 
thing was to be gained by their repudiation; 
neither Louis XIV. nor the Emperor troubled 
their heads about so small a matter. The lat¬ 
ter secured the services of several of the Span¬ 
ish Ministers, and placed great reliance on the 
Qtiecn and the confessor, w ho w ere strongly at¬ 
tached to the Austrian line. The interests of the 
French pretender were advocated by Cardinal 
Portocarrero, Archbishop of Toledo, the most 
wily priest of the age. The former applied 
themselves to fortifying Carlos’s natural predi¬ 
lection for the Austrian side; the latter wrought 
upon another chord in the royal breast. Profli¬ 
gate as Carlos had been, he was, like many other 
Spanish profligates, a thorough bigot. At this 
crisis especially, the fear of death had led him 
to redouble his devotions. Portocarrero assured 
him that the salvation of his soul depended on 
his leaving his crown to Philip. This was a 
statement not easily proved to a man of sane 
mind. To the Cardinal’s surprise, Carlos had 
sense enough left to perceive its fallacy, and the 
cunning priest saw that the success of his scheme 
required that the King’s imbecility should be 
rendered more complete. 

Reminding Carlos of an old superstition, he 
advised him to consult the spirits of his ances¬ 
tors. The idea pleased his morbid fancy; and 
at midnight, with a torch in his hand, the mon¬ 
arch descended into a vault in the Escurial 
called the Pantheon, where the bodies of the 
kings and queens of Spain lie. No ray of 
light penetrates that gloomy chamber. Massive 
bronze chests inclose the corpses. All around 
harmonizes with the dread presence of death; 
and we may be sure that Portocarrero allowed 
no clement of terror to pass unnoticed on this 
occasion. Some of the tombs were opened, and 
the ghastly remains paraded before the trem¬ 
bling king. At length that of his first wife, 
whom he is said to have loved, was unsealed, 


and her features—such had been the skill of the 
embalmer—still wore an air of freshness and un¬ 
earthly bloom, though she had been eighteen 
years in the grave. The sight was more terri¬ 
ble to Carlos than that of the livid corpses fatt¬ 
ing to pieces by decay and gnawed by worms. 
He fell back into the attendant’s arms, crying; 
“ I shall soon be with her,” and was carried from 
the vault. The effect of the scene was so cruel, 
that he could endure the Escurial no longer, and 
fled to Aranjuez. 

Still his fondness for the Austrian line en¬ 
dured, and the Cardinal saw that his mind need¬ 
ed further shocks. Having disposed of his most 
dangerous rival, the confessor, by a riot which 
he contrived to excite at Madrid, he calmly in¬ 
formed the King that his disease required a 
higher remedy than medicine; that he was in 
the condition of the unfortunates mentioned in 
the gospels as being possessed of devils, and that 
the only hope left was in the awful rite of ex¬ 
orcism. Those who are familiar with the super¬ 
stitions of the period, will readily conceive the 
terror with which this announcement was re¬ 
ceived by Carlos. Next to excommunication, 
exorcism was the most terrible sentence of the 
Papal church. The royal chapel was hung 
with black, and every preparation made for an 
awful ceremony. • The King was seated in the 
middle of the aisle, in a penitent’s dress, while 
priests chanted lugubrious psalms, and attendant 
friars constantly sprinkled holy water over his 
person. After the litany, Portocarrero and other 
ecclesiastics made their appearance, and at once 
addressing themselves to the spirit, adjured it, 
with many opprobrious epithets, to abandon the 
body of Carlos, and seek another home. Doses 
of sulphur and asafoetida were meanwhile ad¬ 
ministered to the patient, those drugs being gen¬ 
erally supposed to be peculiarly efficacious in 
expelling demons. Finally, the torture was con¬ 
cluded by the rite itself. Portocarrero pro¬ 
nounced it in a terrible voice, invoking all the 
terrors of heaven and hell upon the spirit which 
obstinately persisted in retaining possession of 
the body of the King, and neglecting no formal¬ 
ity which could enhance the agony of the un¬ 
fortunate hypochondriac. 

The work of destruction was now so far com¬ 
plete that Portocarrero could venture on bolder 
tactics. He begged the King to refer the ques¬ 
tion of his successor to the Pope, as the infalli¬ 
ble jqflge of right and wrong; knowing perfectly 
well that Innocent XII., who was at daggers- 
drawn with the house of Austria, would decide 
in Philip’s favor. The appeal was made, and 
the result justified the policy of the Cardinal. 
Carlos was admonished that if he desired to es¬ 
cape eternal damnation he must appoint the 
grandson of Louis XIV. his successor. Porto¬ 
carrero lost no opportunity of impressing the al¬ 
ternative on the King’s mind; night and morn¬ 
ing—having usurped the confessor’s place—he 
and his creatures prayed at the dying man’s bed¬ 
side tliat he might repent ere he died, and save 
his soul by executing a will in favor of Philip. 
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At length, having exhausted ecclesiastical ter¬ 
rors, and driven his victim to the verge of mad¬ 
ness, the tormentor extorted a promise that the 
Pope should be obeyed. The words were hardly 
ottered before two men appeared in the room; 
the one Arias, a political friend of the Cardin¬ 
al's, the other Ubilla, secretary of the Despacho, 
who had been created a notary for the purpose, 
and had brought the will in his pocket, all ready 
for signature. Carlos writhed, but Portoearrero 
was already in prayer and thanksgiving; and, 
partly by force, partly by entreaty, the will was 
signed, Carlos exclaiming in his agony, “God 
alone is the disposer of kingdoms." The next 
day he promised his wife to make a will in fa¬ 
vor of the Archdnke Charles; but the hand of 
death was too rapid, and before any dtc$s could 
be taken his life was ended. 

A different scene was enacted at Versailles a 
few days afterward. Messengers were at once 
dispatched to Louis, to inform him of the suc¬ 
cess of his schemes, and inviting his grandson 
to take possession of his kingdom. No subject 
had been more constantly in the French king’s 
thoughts for months than this Spanish succes¬ 
sion. For it he had braved a war with all Eu¬ 
rope. For it he had lavished untold sums of 
money. Yet when the news came, this excel¬ 
lent man was 90 astonished and shocked that he 
would not receive the Spanish envoy. Adroit 
coartien had to coax him to listen to his story. 
Persuaded at last to hear the proposal, he allow¬ 
ed it to be laid before his council, and asked 
their opinion with a deprecatory air. They were 
well schooled in Louis's manner of dealing. 
Though it was perhaps the fiftieth time within 
a year that they had met to consult on that very 
business—though the dispatches from Harcourt, 
the embassador at Madrid, had related to no¬ 
thing else for months—though bales of corre¬ 
spondence with Portoearrero and other agents 
were lying in their archives—all affected to share 
the King's surprise. The Chancellor looked anx¬ 
iously at the legal bearings of fee plan. Another 
councilor curiously examined its political mer¬ 
its. Torci weighed both sides of the argument, 
and thought, on the whole, that, however unex¬ 
pected fee proposal was, Louis ought to accept 
fee Spanish throne for his grandson. The 
Dauphin gave way to a beautiful burst of en¬ 
thusiasm, and said his ambition had no higher 
aim than to be father and son of a king. These 
reasons seem to have overcome the scrap]** of 
the virtuons monarch; for snmmoning young 
Philip to his presence shortly afterward, he ad¬ 
dressed him in fee magniloquent style peculiar 
to the period and the man. “ Sir," said le grand 
roi, “you are called to fee throne of Spain. The 
nobles demand you, the people desire you, and 
I give my consent" A day or two afterward 
Philip left for Spain. 

Philip, Duke of Anjou, was seventeen years 
Old at the time. Being only the second son of 
fee Dauphin, no one had ever imagined that he 
wua destined to wear a crown, and his education 
had been sadly neglected. A slight deformity 


of person, joined to a taciturn habit and gloomy 
tone of mind, had kept him aloof from the gay- 
etteeof the French court, and he was as inexpe¬ 
rienced and timid a youth as could be found in 
fee whole nobility of France. His preceptor 
BeauviBiem, paid him the compliment of stating 
feat he bad never given him any trouble. Do¬ 
cility was, in fret* his leading virtue; indolence 
his rulingvice. Provided he was permitted to 
enjoy a long night’s sleep, had mass said to him 
regularly, and was freed from business cares, he 
was supremely happy. Sueh was the founder 
of the Bourbon dynasty in Spain; such fee mon¬ 
arch who was expected to raise fee F enfauula 
from the ruin into which it had felknt. 

Those who me familiar with fee present con¬ 
dition of the Spanish monarchy, may p e rhaps 
realize its state at fee beginning of the eight 
eenth century. The power which aimed at uat 
versal monarchy under Charles V. had fUM 
into absolute decrepitude in a hundred and fifty 
years. It had lost successively Germany, Por¬ 
tugal, the Low Countries, Artois, Flanders, and 
Franche-Comfe. Three fourths of its inhabit¬ 
ants had emigrated or disappeared. Its finances 
had fallen so low feat fee King was often forced 
to borrow a few pistoles to pay his household ex¬ 
penses. Its army had vanished. Foreign mer¬ 
chants, with foreign ships, manned by foreign 
sailors, monopolized its trade. Miles and miles 
of fertile land lay waste. The whole c o un tr y w as 
the prey of the monks and the Inquisition. Ill 
the language of an eloquent historian* “Death’s 
hand was visible every where; in fee nation, 
whose liberties had been ruined; in the govern¬ 
ment, deprived of army, navy, and funds; in 
property, lying idle for want of labor, and lock¬ 
ed up by fee church tenures; in the people, a 
prey to sluggishness and poverty; in the reign¬ 
ing dynasty, a ghastly spectacle of impotence. 
So marked a decline had never been witnessed 
in any former royal family. Charles V. had 
been a soldier and a king; Philip II. had beet 
nothing more than a king; Philip HI. and 
Philip IV. had not even been kings; Charles 
EE. was not even a man.” This was the legacy 
Louis had coveted, and his grandson left Ver¬ 
sailles to claim. 

To a boy, however, who had never known any 
higher delight than a triumph at fee tennis- 
court, it was promising enough. Philip waa 
well received at Burgos and Madrid, and began 
to think royalty a very fair occupation. Bull¬ 
fights were given in his honor, and he was al¬ 
lowed to have recherM suppers, and to get up as 
late in the day as he pleased. The council 
grumbled at first when Philip kept them wait¬ 
ing three or four hours, in order to enjoy a com¬ 
fortable rest after a jolly evening; and Louis 
XIV., his grandfather, wrote sharp letters on the 
dangers of indolence. But Cardinal Portocar- 
rero and Arias, who were anxious to reap fee 
reward of their labors, consoled Philip, and gra¬ 
ciously relieved him of the burdens of kingship. 
While he was enjoying midnight suppers, they 
were portioning* out the kingdom among their 
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friends, and assisting the tax-gatherers to rob the 
state. Poor Philip found the council a bore. He 
cared so little about state business that he fre¬ 
quently omitted to open his letters, and invari¬ 
ably forgot the topics discussed by his cabinet as 
soon as it rose. A horse, a gun, and a few jo¬ 
vial friends, were more suitable to his age and 
congenial to his humor than political problems 
or state concerns. He could not, however, shake 
off all the obligations of his rank; his marriage 
was essential to the welfare of Spain, and when 
his grandfather notified him that he had chosen 
him a wife, Philip dutifully replied that he was 
resigned and content. The lady selected was a 
little girl of thirteen, of gentle manners and mild 
disposition; her family, the house of Savoy, were 
sure to interpose no obstacle to the French 
king’s authority over his grandson. Still, lest 
little Maria Louisa should begin to rule her boy 
husband, and thus interfere with the views of 
Louis, it was thought prudent to provide her 
with what is called in Spain a earne r sura major, 
and what we shall accurately render by the plain 
Saxon word nurse. This nurse is one of the 
most renowned personages in Spanish history. 

Some thirty odd yeare before, the wife of the 
Duke of Noirmontiers, a French nobleman of high 
standing, had given birth to a daughter, Anne 
Marie, who, in due time, grew up a handsome 
young woman, and was married to a dashing no¬ 
ble of the court, the Prince of Chalais. Shortly 
after the marriage, the latter was concerned in 
a fatal duel; and being exiled in consequence, 
died at an early age, leaving his widow in very 
straitened circumstances. She fled to Rome, 
where her fascinating manners and personal 
charms secured her many admirers; among oth¬ 
ers, Cardinal Portocarrero, Cardinal Bourbon* 
and the Abbd d’Estrdes. These excellent pre¬ 
lates charitably undertook to defray the expenses 
of Madame de Chalais’ household until they 
could find her a husband. The search was not 
long. Flavio d’Orsini, Duke of Bracciono, and 
a Grandee of Spain, wanted a wife, and the 
clerical magnates made such tempting offers, 
that he consented to overlook the detriment 
scandal had wrought in the fair fame of the 
handsome Frenchwoman, and to give her his 
name. His death soon afterward again set free 
the charming adventuress. Her ambition was 
now gratified. Possessed of consummate art, 
great powers of fascination, extensive knowl¬ 
edge of human nature, and intense lust for pow¬ 
er, the Princess Orsini had required but two 
things to secure the realization of her hopes— 
wealth and rank—and both were now hers. She 
ruled despotically the dissolute court of Rome: 
the leader of fashion, the protectress of art, the 
idol alike of votaries of pleasure and masters of 
diplomacy. But her mind craved a larger sphere 
of action. The sceptre of society at Rome did 
not satisfy her grasp. With her quick eye, when 
the marriage of Philip was proposed, she saw 
that Spain afforded the sphere she sought. At 
once severing the ties which bound her to the 
papal court, she offered her services to Louis 


XIV., promising that she would faithfully serve 
him, and keep watch over the royal couple. So 
eligible an offer was not to be neglected; the 
Princess Orsini received a gracious letter of 
thanks from the great monarch; and Philip was 
presented with a baby wife and an experienced 
nurse at the same time. 

He seems to have been equally grateftil for 
both presents. As sometimes happens, a strong 
affection sprung up between himself and his wife; 
and the Princess Orsini, accustomed to deal with 
the ablest diplomatists of the time, found no dif¬ 
ficulty in asserting her sway over the children 
she had undertaken to govern. She purchased 
her authority, however, at a cost which to us 
will seem considerable. She claimed as a 
right the most menial functions of the royal 
household; officiating not only as lady-in-wait¬ 
ing to the Queen, but as valet de chambre to the 
King. With what pride she discharged the du¬ 
ties of the former station may be seen from her 
letters, in which she angrily claims a vast supe¬ 
riority over the Piedmontese servants who pre¬ 
sumed to vie with her in washing the Queen’s 
feet. There is even a sort of triumph in the 
complacent manner in which she relates her at¬ 
tendance at his majesty’s bedside in the mornings 
with his slippers and shirt in her hands. It is 
only just to the princess to add that she aimed 
at something higher than perfection in these 
menial occupations. Saint Simon notes that 
“ she invariably hurried forward to her ends with¬ 
out regard to the meansand she had no sooner 
usurped the place of mistress in the royal hoase- 
hold than she gave proof of her ambition. Philip 
was beginning to suffer ennui in his palace; and 
had already thought of visiting his Italian do¬ 
minions by way of a distraction. The prinoem 
encouraged the idea; urging him to set out 
without delay, and to appoint the Queen regent 
in his.absence. The war to which his accession 
to the throne gave rise was already lowering in 
the horizon; Philip made it the pretext of a 
journey to Naples. 

His arrival in that city was marked by a sig¬ 
nal disappointment for the superstitions king. 
The blood of Saint Januaries, which, according 
to the papal authorities, invariably liquefies at 
the command of the priests at certain seasons 
of the year, was brought out with the usual forms 
in his presence; but, to the horror of the con¬ 
gregation, it remained as solid as a stone. Worse 
than*this, the moment Philip left the church, 
the blood of the saint liquefied as usual. This 
w as a sad omen: a severe blow to Philip, and a 
great discouragement to the faithful. To his 
credit be it said, however, that he overcame the 
despondency it caused; and war breaking out 
shortly afterward, he behaved with signal braveiy 
at the battle of Luzzara and the siege of Borgo- 
fortc. This was the beginning of the famous 
war of the succession; a war occasioned by the 
jealousy of the Emperor of Austria, who wranted 
the Spanish crown for the Archduke Charles, 
and the apprehensions of England, alarmed at 
the establishment of the house of Bourbon on 
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the throne of Spain. The majority of the Span* 
ish people supported Philip, and his grandfa¬ 
ther remained, of course, his firm ally; but the 
opinions of the former were not consulted, and 
the latter was hardly able to cope with En¬ 
gland and the German Empire united. It was 
hard enough, one would imagine, for a poor lad 
like Philip to be set to govern a ruined kingdom 
like Spain, where he had not money to pay his 
servants, or guards to prevent beggars insulting 
him in the streets; but England and Austria re¬ 
solved that he should not have even this scant 
share of the world’s goods without a struggle. 
60 troops were sent into Spain and Italy; and 
the war, whose annals Lord Mahon has so ably 
written, was commenced in earnest 

Maria Louisa—left os regent of the kingdom 
—was charged, in the first place and above all 
things, to get money. The royal cotters were 
entirely empty. But Spain contained three 
provinces—Valencia, Catalonia, and Aragon— 
whose liberties the Austrian line of kings had 
not disturbed, and which, though sternly opposed 
to despotism in the monarch and frequently fac¬ 
tious and turbulent, had usually come to the aid 
of the throne in similar emergencies. Before 
leaving, Philip had applied to the Cortes of 
Catalonia for a grant, and had obtained a trifle, 
with a promise of more whenever he consented 
to confirm their ancient privileges. Maria Louisa 
now made a like request of the Cortes of Ara¬ 
gon. The same demands met her, and as she 
declined to accede to them, she was obliged to 
content herself with one hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars, which she transmitted to Philip. We may 
be sure that his resentment at this small supply 
was simultaneous with his resolve to abolish the 
liberties of the free states in Spain. 

He returned home soon afterward, and found 
Orsini governing the kingdom. So little affec¬ 
tation was there in her language, that she boldly 
asked his approval of “ her administration.” She 
was, in fact, the despotic mistress of the court 
and the kingdom. She had eclipsed Portocar- 
rero, her former friend. Arias, and the French 
embassador; encouraged Philip in his habits of 
indolence and effeminacy; and actually shown 
signs of rebellion against Louis XIV. Such 
audacity was not tolerated by the imperious 
ruler of France, who promptly ordered the prin¬ 
cess to withdraw from the court. He was obey¬ 
ed ; but Philip and his wife were literally heart¬ 
broken at the catastrophe. Orsini had become 
essential to their existence. The queen fell ill, 
Philip kept his bed, and refused to attend to 
business till she returned. Louis, fearful of the 
failure of his ambitious schemes, reluctantly per¬ 
mitted his Minister Torci to write to the prin¬ 
cess, authorizing her to return to Madrid; but 
the haughty woman replied that the king him¬ 
self had dismissed her, and if her restoration 
was desirable he must restore her himself. Her 
boldness was successful: Louis, the terror of the 
greatest court in Europe, wrote her a letter with 
his own hand, flattering her, and entreating her 
to resume her post. She graciously condescend¬ 


ed to accede to his request; and, having dis¬ 
missed Portocarrero and Arias to show her au¬ 
thority, again seized the reins of government to 
the delight of Philip and his wife. Her conduct 
was the scandal of the Spanish court, which 
then made some pretensions to morality. A 
young man named TTAubignd officiated a? her 
secretary, and at times passed for her husband; 
though the princess, happening to open a dis¬ 
patch from the French embassador, in which sho 
was mentioned as married to D’Aubigne, im¬ 
pudently scribbled on the margin “pour marine, 
non.” Other occasions of scandal induced Louis 
to make a second attempt to undermine her. 
With his usual duplicity, he directed his em¬ 
bassador to assure her of his implicit reliance in 
her fidelity, and at the same time commanded 
his grandson to send her to Paris. She left 
Madrid accordingly; but before she reached 
Versailles, Philip, with all the energy of which 
his feeble nature was susceptible, had notified 
Louis that if he had to choose between his grand¬ 
father and the princess, he would not hesitate 
in deciding in favor of the latter. His infatua¬ 
tion overcame the antipathy of the French king. 
When the princess arrived at Versailles, she was 
received with honors seldom granted to a sub¬ 
ject. Louis himself, who had sent for her to 
pronounce her disgrace, was fascinated with her; 
his attentions gave Madame de Maintenon a fit 
of jealousy, and the favorite hastened Orsini’s 
return to Madrid. So overwhelmed with joy 
were Philip and his wife at the restoration of 
their idol, that they traveled two leagues to meet 
her; and, to the disgust of the punctilious Span¬ 
iards, violated regal etiquette in a most glaring 
manner by inviting her to enter the city in their 
own carriage. After this, of course, she resumed 
her supreme authority. 

Meanwhile, the war continued, and the im¬ 
perial armies were generally successful. Philip 
received the news of defeat after defeat. Half 
his kingdom was in the possession of his rival. 
Shaking off his native sluggishness for a while, 
he led his own armies at Saragossa and was ut¬ 
terly routed. A precipitate flight saved him. 
He hastened to Madrid, and assembling his 
friends, escaped to Valladolid. The history of 
his misfortunes affords a touching illustration 
of the noble fidelity of the Spanish people. 
Though he had no other claim on their affection 
but the title of king—though he could not point to 
a single act of his to command their gratitude— 
thousands sacrificed every thing to support him in 
adversity. Crowds miles in length followed him 
to Valladolid. When the Archduke Charles 
entered the capital he found Madrid a desert. 
Nothing could shake the loyalty of the people 
of Castile. Whole regiments were cut to pieces 
without murmuring; and, for the first time in 
his reign, money was freely offered him for the 
defense of his throne. It is due to Philip— 
whose life contains few acts justly worthy of 
praise—to say that his fortitude rose under his 
trials. When his grandfather urged him to com¬ 
promise with the enemy, he protested that he 
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would not surrender one foot of Spanish soil; 
and was doubtless sincere in his declaration to 
the people, that he would rather die under the 
ruins of the monarchy than yield it to a stranger. 
In truth, he was less responsible for the dread¬ 
ful miseries inflicted on Spain by the war of the 
succession than the sovereigns of England and 
Austria; the blood then shed, the homes deso¬ 
lated, the misery engendered, were their acts, 
not his. Not that Philip, even under the press¬ 
ure of circumstances which have called forth 
brilliant talent in men even less esteemed than 
he was, ever rose to respectable administrative 
ability. When his chances were at the worst, 
and when they were at their apogee, he was uni¬ 
formly the same—an uxorious husband and the 
willing slave of the Princess Orsini. If others 
lighten his load of responsibility for the suffer¬ 
ings of the first years of his reign, none but him¬ 
self must answer for his shameful and constant 
neglect of the duties of his station. The year 
before the peace of Utrecht, when the Allies had 
overrun Spain, and Philip’s chances were not 
worth a year’s purchase, the Duke of Noailles 
writes of the Spanish court: “The King and 
Queen are always the same; petty and private 
reasons overpower the consideration of the gen¬ 
eral good. Court intrigues preponderate; and 
no confidence is given but to five or six wretches 
without experience or talents.” 

In the year 1711, Philip’s cause was desperate. 
His rival actually reigned at Madrid. But, at 
the very moment when his flight to Paris might 
have been expected, the Emperor Joseph died, 
the Archduke Charles inherited his crown, and 
the whole aspect of affairs was changed. The 
Allies then sought peace; and, through the 
agency of the Princess Orsini, it was concluded. 
By that peace Philip lost many valuable terri¬ 
tories, among others Gibraltar and Minorca, 
which England secured, as Lord Bolingbroke 
confesses, by the favor of the all-powerful prin¬ 
cess, and for which he strongly recommends her 
to the gratitude of his government. The whole 
of the Italian possessions and the Netherlands 
were severed from Spain. Philip further bound 
himself and his successors—the stipulation pos¬ 
sesses a curious interest to-day—never to sell or 
alienate any one of his European or American 
dominions to France or any other power without 
the consent of all the parties to the treaty of 
Utrecht. But greater misfortunes than the loss 
of provinces or prestige awaited him. Hfc wife 
—his gentle, much-loved Marie—sickened and 
died, and Philip was inconsolable. Touched 
by his misfortunes, the Princess Orsini hired the 
convent next to his palace, and had the party- 
wall between demolished, so as to obtain free 
access to him at all hours unperceived. There 
can be but little doubt that this virtuous woman 
acted thus from the dictates of a warm heart; 
though the Spaniards thought differently, and 
Inquired of each other whether the princess 
aimed at playing the Maintenon in Spain, or! 
whether she really meant to be queen in name 
as she was in fact. Her vivacity and fasci¬ 


nating elegance—which age could not impair 
—afforded grounds for such conjectures. If die 
did entertain views of that nature, they were 
soon abandoned; for, a few months after the 
Queen’s death we find her advising Philip to 
many again. 

The story of his second marriage is strik¬ 
ingly dramatic. The princess wanted to find 
him a wife whom she could rule as she had 
ruled his first queen. There was at the Span¬ 
ish court at that time an Italian Abbd from 
Placentia, who shared in no small degree the 
confidence of the princess. A singular man 
this Abbl; “a monstrous large head, swarthy 
complexion, short neck, broad shoulders, and 
low stature;” the son of a gardener, and well 
acquainted himself with hoe, rake, and spade; 
had dog carrots and garlic for a time, then taken 
to digging graves; from sexton’s assistant had 
risen to the dignity of priesthood; from priest 
had risen to be valet-secretary to great men 5 
had served many masters, devout with some, 
ribald with others, subservient to all, and pleas¬ 
ing all—until at last, having been presented to 
Louis XIV. by Vendome—whose favor he had 
gained by his profane wit and licentious jests— 
he was appointed by the French king to watch 
Orsini at the court of Madrid. This was the 
man, by name Giulio Alberoni, with whom the 
princess took connsel about the choice of a wife 
for Philip. Surely knave never fell more com¬ 
pletely into a trap. Alberoni warmly sympa¬ 
thized with the princess, affected to share her 
apprehensions, and recommended Isabel Far- 
nese, a countrywoman of his own, for whose 
docility of character and angelic gentleness he 
vouched. Satisfied by his assurances, Orsini 
dispatched her relation, Chalais, to demand 
the hand of the princess for the king. Her 
emissary had hardly sailed for Italy when ac¬ 
counts reached her which gave the lie to Al* 
beroni’s statements respecting the character of 
the princess. She sent off a second messenger 
with express orders to countermand the pro¬ 
posals of marriage. Alberoni also sent a mes¬ 
senger, in all haste, to the F&rnese family, urg¬ 
ing them to accept the offers of Chalais without 
delay. The last envoy reached Parma first. 
Orsini’s second messenger arrived twenty-four 
hours before the time fixed for the marriage- 
ceremony: in ample time to defeat the alliance, 
lmd he been able to deliver his message. But 
Farnese was on the alert. The messenger was 
detained one day at the gates of the city on 
some frivolous pretext. When he entered the 
marriage-ceremony was over, and his orders 
were useless. 

The princess bore up against the disappoint¬ 
ment with her usual fortitude. When Isabel 
landed in Spain, she advanced to meet her as 
far as Xadraca. But the tide of misfortune had 
fairly set in against her. Before she met the 
Queen, the latter received a letter from Philip^ 
stating that Orsini had used every means to per¬ 
suade him to many her, that she would be sure 
to breed discord between them, and that the new 
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queen should at once get rid of her. He cau¬ 
tioned Isabel against being an hour in her so¬ 
ciety ; “for,” said the letter, “if you talk to her 
but an hour, she will fascinate you.” Quite un¬ 
conscious of this cruel blow from a quarter where 
the felt so secure, the princess met the Queen 
smilingly, and led her to her apartment. They 
had hardly entered when Isabel—the model of 
gentleness so vaunted by Alberoni—took offense 
at Orsini’s dress, and attacked her savagely. Be¬ 
wildered and shocked, the princess attempted 
to excuse herself; but the Queen, in a paroxysm 
of fury, called the attendants to turn out “ that 
mad woman,” and, seizing her by the shoul¬ 
ders herself, actually pushed her outside the 
door. 

This was the last of Philip’s nurse, who fills a 
place, in Spanish history second to no statesman 
or courtier. Thrust into a carriage, without 
time to change her dress, she was hurried off 
under an escort of fifty dragoons, and forced 
to travel for twenty-three days in bitterly cold 
weather, without change of linen or a bed, and 
frequently without sufficient food. She fled 
first to France, where no one would receive her; 
thence to Holland; was refused permission to 
return to Romo by Pope Clement, but obtained 
from his successor the grace of being allowed 
to attach herself to the household of the Pre¬ 
tender Stuart, where she died, solacing herself 
on her death-bed with the reflection that she 
was still in the service of a lawful king. No 
remorse ever seems to have penetrated Philip’s 
mind in consequence of his desertion of his early 
friend. Royal ingratitude is perhaps wisely or¬ 
dained by Providence to guard against man’s 
proneness to sycophancy and king-worship. 

The most detestable act committed by Philip 
daring the ascendency of this woman, was doubt¬ 
less the destruction of the liberties of Valencia, 
Aragon, and Catalonia, , in revenge for their re¬ 
fusal to supply him with funds. His grandfa¬ 
ther had reminded him, on his departure for 
Spain, that the Spanish monarchy had always 
been absolute; Philip made it so. At the very 
time the unfortunate Spanish people were pour¬ 
ing out their life-blood in his defense, in the 
year 1707, a royal decree abolished the fueros 
of Aragon and Valencia, and thus bereft those 
provinces of the freedom they had enjoyed un¬ 
der the whole Austrian line. After the close 
of the war, a similar decree was fulminated 
against Catalonia. The Catalan spirit rose, 
and the monarch was informed that they would 
never submit to be deprived of their liberty. 
In a single-handed contest with the crown, Ca¬ 
talonia might have maintained her rights; but 
the monarchs of those days were always ready 
to lend each a helping hand when subjects be¬ 
came unruly. France and England kindly lent 
Philip an army—his own was scattered—to 
crush the Catalans. In a few weeks the whole 
province was laid waste by the foreigners, and 
dty after city fell. The Catalans—whose spirit 
never flagged—retired to Barcelona, fortified it, 
and prepared for a desperate defense. It was 


assaulted over and over again; but with such 
valor did the townsmen fight, priests and wo¬ 
men eagerly mingling in the fray in defense 
of their cherished fueros, that the issue was long 
doubtful. At length, numbers and discipline 
triumphed; Barcelona was taken, and for hours 
every living soul was put to the sword by the 
victors. Repeated offers of peace had been 
made by Philip, on the sole condition that the 
fueros should be abandoned; but when the city 
was smoking in ruins, the brave Catalans still 
persisted in refusing to surrender this guarantee 
of freedom. They were now utterly annihilated. 
So desperate had been their defense, that it was 
seriously proposed and considered by Philip 
whether the town should not be razed to the 
ground, as a lesson to the rest of Spain: bad 
the kingdom possessed another seaport on the 
coast as available for commercial and military 
purposes as Barcelona, this horrible idea might 
have been carried into effect. As it was, the 
King graciously contented himself with reducing 
the Catalans to the condition of vassals of the 
crown. 

Queen Isabel had no sooner reached Madrid 
than a fresh struggle for supremacy began be¬ 
tween hereelf and the minister Alberoni. Isa¬ 
bel’s gentleness was the gentleness of the cat: 
she was hasty, vindictive, impetuous, and full 
of caprice. Her inexperience compelled her to 
submit to the sway of the minister for a few 
years; during which Alberoni labored zealously 
to improve the agricultural condition of the king¬ 
dom, to establish manufactures, to place the 
army and navy on a proper footing, and, above 
all, to extend and consolidate the power of the 
Church. His power was so unbounded that he 
did not scrnple, on the occasion of a dispute 
with the Duke of Escalona, the high chamber¬ 
lain, to seize the grey-headed noble by the shoul¬ 
ders in the king’s bedroom, and thrust him out of 
the chamber. But these bursts of temper, and 
his rigid superintendence of the royal finances 
—which he guarded so vigilantly that Isabel 
declared he did not allow her enough for the 
necessaries of life—led to his ruin. The meas¬ 
ure he had meted out to Orsini was meted out 
to him. The Queen’s assa feta^ or bedcham¬ 
ber-woman, Laura Pescatori, resolved on his 
disgrace, urged on, it is said, by the British and 
French embassadors, to whom Alberoni had 
made himself particularly obnoxious. She gained 
the Queen, who was only too ready to sec her 
rival in the king’s favor disgraced; and one day, 
without any notice, Alberoni received orders to 
leave Madrid in a week, and the kingdom in 
three. He obeyed; on his way to the sea-side 
'was attacked by robbers, stripped of every thing, 
and forced to travel on foot, in disguise, from 
Barcelona to Gerona. Persecution as 'virulent 
as that he had invoked against Orsini followed 
him in his exile. The Pope refused to receive 
him, and he fled to the Apennines. Some years 
afterward he was allowed to remove to Placen¬ 
tia, where he lived in great poverty, till Pope 
Benedict invited him to the office of vice-legate 
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of Romagna, which he held till he died, at the 
ago of eighty-eight. 

Isabel was now supreme. The King was so 
devoted to her that he could not bear to be ab¬ 
sent an hour from her side. Her energy was 
well adapted to master his sloth. She made 
war and declared peace; appointed ministers, 
and collected the revenues; always dealing with 
Spain as if it were her private property. Saint 
Simon gives the following singular picture of 
the habits of the royal pair: 

“At nine o'clock in the morning the assa 
feta, or first woman of the bedchamber, drew 
aside the curtains of the royal bed, followed by 
a French valet, who carried a restorative cordial 
composed of broth, milk, wine, yolks of eggs, 
cinnamon, sugar, and cloves. While the King 
was drinking this cordial, the assa feta brought 
the Queen some tapestry or other work, and 
having placed upon the bed some of the paperv 
which lay upon the chairs, retired with the valet 
Their majesties then said their morning prayers 
The prime minister, when there was one, or the 
secretaiy of state then made his appearance, and 
transacted the necessary business; while the 
Queen's employment did not prevent her froni 
giving her opinion. The minister retiring, the 
assa feta brought the King his dressing-gown 
and slippers, and his majesty passed into his 
dressing-room, where he was assisted by three 
French valets and two Spanish noblemen of his 
household. Being quickly dressed, he passeci 
a quarter of an hour alone with his confessor, 
and then repaired to the Queen’s toilet. 

“ On the King's retiring to his dressing-room 
the Queen rose from bed, attended by the ass* 
feta only; and these were almost the only few 
minutes in the four-and-twenty hours which she 
could call her own, and converse on confidentia 1 
business unknown to the King. Hence the con* 
sequence and power of the assa feta—who was 
always a person in the highest confidence—and 
the importance of these precious moments, when 
the Queen could receive or return any letter or 
message. But as this time seldom exceeded a 
little more than a quarter of an hour, without 
giving umbrage to the King, it is easy to imagine 
with what apprehensions letters or messages 
were received or returned, and how precipitate¬ 
ly political conferences were closed. The Queen 
then returned to her toilet, which was attended 
by the King, accompanied by two or three prin¬ 
cipal officers of his household, the infants, and 
their governors. At the conclusion of the toi¬ 
let their majesties repaired to the drawing-room 
to receive foreign ministers and grandees who 
requested a private interview. When any one 
was introduced, the Queen affected to retire to 
the end of the room; but people who were pre¬ 
sented, well knowing that the King told her all 
that passed, and that she would be offended if 
any secret were kept from her, always entreated 
her majesty to approach, or spoke loud enough 
to be heard by her, if she persisted in keeping 
aloof. Philip never gave an opinion on busi¬ 
ness of importance without having first consult¬ 


ed the Queen in private, or asked her counsel 
publicly at the time of the audience. 

“After the audience, King and Queen heard 
mass. They sat down to dinner at twelve, no 
one, save those who had been present at the 
toilet, being admitted. The King had his par¬ 
ticular dishes, the Queen hers. The latter, who 
was inclined to gormandize, ate largely and of 
many dishes. The King was a sparing eater, 
and seldom varied his fare: soup, fowls, boiled 
pigeons, and a roast loin of veal, without fruit, 
salad, cheese, or pastry, comprised his usual 
meal. Though bigoted, he never kept maigrt; 
but his fondness for eggs in every style was 
marked. Both king and queen drank Cham¬ 
pagne. After dinner they said tlieir prayers 
again, and saw the minister, if he had any par¬ 
ticular business to transact. The royal couple 
then drove out in a carriage to shoot; and this, 
though the only diversion of the King's life, was 
no less dull and melancholy than his other oc¬ 
cupations. A number of peasants drove the 
game into a particular spot, where the King and 
Queen, ensconced in on avenue, shot promis¬ 
cuously at stags, wild hotti, hares, and foxes as 
they passed before them. On returning from 
shooting, they partook ot a cold collation: the 
King, biscuits or bread with wine and water; 
the °Quecn, jwstry, fruits, and cheese. Then 
they received their children for about a quarter 
of un hour, and afterward transacted business 
with the minister or secretary of state. 

“The Queen confessed once a week. She 
used to retire with the confessor into a cabinet 
adjoining, and if the King thought the confes¬ 
sion too long, he would open the door and call 
her. They then said their prayers once more, 
or read some book of devotion till supper, which 
was exactly like dinner. After supper they 
conversed or prayed tete-h-tete till bedtime.” 

While Philip shot hares, Isabel's mind dwelt 
on higher game. Louis XIV. was dead. His 
successor, young Louis XV., was attacked by 
a disease which threatened his life. In the. 
event of his death, Philip might aspire to the 
French throne. True, he had renounced it by 
solemn oath; but what of that? Isabel re¬ 
solved she should be Queen of France. Fore¬ 
seeing the opposition which would arise if Philip 
attempted to wear both crowns, she boldly re¬ 
solved to make him abdicate the Spanish scep¬ 
tre. In Januar}', 1724, he announced, to alt 
astonished people, that it was his intention to 
resign the throne in order to lead a private life 
with the Queen—to the end that, freed from all 
other cares, he might serve God, meditate on a 
future life, and devote himself to the important 
work of his salvation. He appointed his soft 
Luis his successor, and retired to the palace of 
San Hdefonso, on which he had 6pent six mill¬ 
ions of dollars, and which he preferred to the 
Escuri&L The people of Castile expressed no 
sorrow at the loss of a monarch who had done 
nothing to gain their good-will, and the last few 
years of whose reign had been equally divided 
between the chose and his bed. But for the 
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peace of the kingdom they desired that their 
Cortes should meet to ratify the abdication of 
Philip. Isabel was shrewd enough to see the 
danger of a step which would forever bar her 
from ascending the Spanish throne afresh; and 
she positively refused to convoke the Cortes. 
She prudently kept the Spanish throne in re¬ 
serve, in case she failed in her attempts on that 
of France. Her confidence in the success of 
her schemes was, however, unbounded. Ample 
preparations for a journey to Paris were made at 
San Ildefonso. The Queen’s jewels and clothes 
were packed up. Couriers were kept on the 
road, and daily messengers left with dispatches 
for the Duke of Bourbon, who was in Philip’s 
interest. In fancy she was already Queen of 
France. 

Meanwhile young Luis ascended the Spanish 
throne; his coronation being commemorated 
by an auto-da-/c\ at which five heretics were 
burnt before him. Two events of note ore re¬ 
corded in his short reign. The first was his 
robbing his own orchards at night in order to 
worry the royal gardeners. The second was his 
imprisonment of his wife, Louise Isabelle d’Or- 
leans, daughter of the regent, who had been 
forced upon him by Alberonk Her gallantries 
were so notorious and so shameful, that Luis 
was compelled to have her arrested on her re¬ 
turn from a gay soiree. She affected penitence, 
and a reconciliation took place. Luis had, in 
truth, resolved to divorce her; but while the 
necessary papers were being prepared he died 
of small-pox. 

To the astonishment of every one, Philip, his 
father, unceremoniously seized the sceptre at his 
death. The truth was, Louis XV. had recov¬ 
ered, and Isabel thought the Spanish throne bet¬ 
ter than none. Having failed to become Queen 
of France herself, she tried to marry her daughter 
the Infanta to Louis XV.; but this scheme failed 
likewise, and she furiously exclaimed—this pat¬ 
tern of gentleness—“The Bourbons are a race 
of devils, except,” she added to the king, who 
was beside her, “your majesty.” It was hardly 
worth while to make the exception. Philip lay 
day after day like a log in his bed. For eight 
months he never shaved. The Queen ruled the 
state, received foreign embassadors, made war, 
aud even thought of heading her armies. So 
completely was she mistress of the kingdom, 
that at her confinements the wiiole business of 
state was at a stand still. The poor king, a 
victim to hypochondria, again thought of abdi¬ 
cating; and his hints to that effect so frightened 
Isabel, that she locked him up in his own room. 
The wretched monarch contrived in her absence 
to write a decree of abdication, and bribed a 
valet to carry it to the Council of Castile; but 
the Queen intercepted the message and destroy¬ 
ed it. After this her watch over the King be¬ 
came more rigid. He w r as absolutely forbidden 
to go to Madrid; and lest he should by any 
possibility communicate with the Council of 
Castile, he was removed to Seville, and allowed 
to spend whole days and nights in bed. There, 


while the Queen was scheming to secure for 
him the succession of the Emperor Charles 
VI., Philip was suddenly struck with apoplexy, 
and died before a physician or a priest could 
reach him. 

Such was the founder of the Bourbon dynasty 
in Spain. It would be difficult in the histoiy 
of dynasties to find one which sprang from a 
more worthless source. 

Philip had five sons and two daughters. Of 
the former, Luis died before him; Ferdinand 
and Charles succeeded him in turn; Philip be¬ 
came Duke of Parma, tried to emulate the ex¬ 
travagance and vices of his father-in-law, Louis 
XV., and after playing the part of a royal beg¬ 
gar for some years, died of a fall from his horse; 
and Luis Antonio lived end died in entire ob¬ 
scurity. 

Ferdinand ascended the throne at the age of 
thirty-six. He was a little ugly man, w ho had 
never cared for any thing but hunting and music. 
He did not think fit to alter his habits on be¬ 
coming King of Spain. It is said that he spoke 
the truth, which was very commendable in a 
man in his position; and he was highly extolled 
for having forborne to put his mother-indaw to 
death, or at least exile her without a dollar 
when he ascended the throne. The truth was, 
that Ferdinand was an intensified embodiment 
of his father’s indolence, and never had any 
opportunity of committing absolute crimes. All 
he wanted was a wife, a gun, and an opera 
singer. The first he found in Portugal, in the 
person of Barbara, daughter of John V., a very 
fat young lady, who piqued herself on her an¬ 
gelic meekness and docility. A polite French¬ 
man who visited her court, declared that her 
face “pained him to behold,” so excessively 
plain and harsh were her features. It would 
have been well for Spain hod her personal de¬ 
fects been her.worst faults; but with these she 
combined insatiable avarice, low cunning, and 
true Portuguese treacheiy. The last of Ferdi¬ 
nand’s requirements he imported from England. 
Carlo Broschi, a famous opera singer, had gain¬ 
ed fame and w ealth by his profession; and un¬ 
der the assumed name of Farinelli, gladly ac¬ 
cepted Ferdinand’s offer to come and charm his 
hereditary hypochondria with sweet strains. It 
is related that when Farinelli first arrived at 
Madrid, the Queen secretly introduced him into 
the room next to Ferdinand’s bedchamber, 
where he sang and played, and that the new 
pleasure so excited the sluggish monarch, that 
he rose from his bed and actually shaved him¬ 
self. This Farinelli became in course of time 
an important personage of state, and inherited 
the mantle of the Princess Orsini. Shortly af¬ 
ter his arrival he was appointed intendant of 
the King's pleasures; which, as the King lived 
for nothing but pleasure, gave him almost abso¬ 
lute control over the court. Petronius Arbiter 
was not nearly so powerful. He ruled the King 
with music, the Queen with sycophancy. When 
trouble broke out between the courts of Ver¬ 
sailles and Madrid, Farinelli the singer was ap- 
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pointed to conduct the negotiations on behalf 
of the latter. To realize the strangeness of such 
an appointment, we must try to fancy Mr. For¬ 
rest intrusted with the settlement of the Fishciy 
Question, or Mario accredited by the British 
government to Washington. However, Fari- 
nelli did his duty; and to his undying honor we 
most add that he never robbed his master or 
Spain. His partners in the government of the 
kingdom were not so scrupulous. Though 
Carvajal was rigidly honest and austere to a 
fault, Ensenada, who during the greater portion 
of Ferdinand’s reign shared the weight of the 
government with Farinelli, set a sublime exam¬ 
ple of corruption and boundless extravagance. 
He wore on his person jewels worth nearly half 
a million of dollars. At his disgrace the inven¬ 
tory which was taken of his effects contained, 
among other things, a list of porcelain to the 
amount of two millions of dollars, forty watches, 
1170 pairs of silk stockings, 180 pairs of breeches, 
150 pairs of drawers, and 48 rich suits. He 
had been Farinelli’s friend when the latter ar¬ 
rived in Spain, and in the hour of adversity the 
honest singer did not forget him. To his in¬ 
fluent Ensenada owed his exemption from the 
fate of Orsini and Alberoni. 

The memoirs of Ferdinand are not the his¬ 
tory of Spain. That must be sought in the 
biography of Ensenada, Carvajal, and Farinelli. 
The King was a nullity in his kingdom. As 
hypochondriac as his father, he had got it into 
his head that he was to die of asthma, in abject 
poverty, and had actually persuaded the queen 
that such was his destiny. All his care was to 
ward off the dreaded disease, with which he was 
never really threatened; all hers to heap up 
money, which she obtained by selling every 
office under the crown to the highest bidder. 
In affairs of state neither meddled much; and 
it is perhaps to this peculiarity that the mon¬ 
arch owes the title of Ferdinand the Sage. He 
did certainly once or twice take some share in 
the business of the Council when his spendthrift 
brother, Philip, entreated him to pay his debts, 
and his intriguing brother, Carlos, tried to gain 
a footing in the government. But a remittance 
to the one, and a reprimand to the other, ex¬ 
hausted Ferdinand’s energy. He cried bitterly 
when Carvajal died, and was hardly less affected 
at Ensenada’s disgrace; trembling lest the cares 
of government shonld fall on his feeble shoul- 
dters. The death of his wife completely pros¬ 
trated him. He shut himself up at Yillaviciosa, 
and deprived himself of food and rest. The 
British embassador wrote to his government: 
“The King has kept his bed for seven days; he 
was blooded twice within a few hours, and has 
been physicked; but his aversion to see any 
one but the two physicians increases daily.” 
All public business was stopped, for the minis¬ 
ters could not even obtain the formality of a 
signature from the King. The premier, M. 
Wall, confessed that Ferdinand’s mind was 
deranged. He refused to be shaved, and in¬ 
sisted on going about without any other cover¬ 


ing but his shirt, which had not been changed 
for weeks. His hypochondria returning with 
violence, he persuaded himself that he would 
die if he lay down, and spent *the last days of 
his life sitting upright in a chair. At length 
death terminated his sufferings, within a year 
after the decease of his wife. ' 

During the whole of his reign he had heeB 
a mere cipher. With singular maladroitness 
the historians, who have delighted to style him 
Ferdinand the Sage, have commended his fru* 
gality and economical style of living; pointing 
triumphantly to the fourteen millions of dollars 
he left in the Spanish treasury. Allusion has 
already been made to one mode in which the 
bulk of this money was gained; another remains 
to be told. Philip had died deeply in debt, his 
reckless expenditures for hunting and the con¬ 
struction of San Hdefonso having absorbed twice 
the means at his disposal. Contrary to the in¬ 
variable practice of the Spanish monarchy, Fer¬ 
dinand refused to pay his father’s debts, and 
hoarded up the money raised for the purpose, 
while his unfortunate creditors starved. He 
has also obtained the credit of dealing the first 
blow at the papal despotism m Spain. To this 
he has no claim. “ The honor of the deed be* 
longs to men whose names are now forgotten-4 
Macanaz and Orri, under Philip, and the sterif 
Carvajal and Wall in his own reign. They it 
was who stripped the Pope of nine tenths of his 
benefices, and paved the way for the stupendous 
reform Aranda was destined to accomplish. 
The best we can say of Ferdinand is, that he 
was a harmless imbecile. ** " f ‘ i 

Carlos the Third, his successor, was hfilnSr 
brother, being the son of the imperious Isabel 
Farnese. He had been King of Naples some 
years before the death of Ferdinand; and was 
thus the most experienced Bourbon king Spain 
had had. His reign stands out in bold contrast 
to those of his predecessors and his successors, 
from the simple reason that he showed, on great 
emergencies, a will of his own. He owed much 
if not all of his fame to his tact in avoiding 
worthless favorites, and his good fortune in 
commanding the services of able men as minis¬ 
ters. Spain has reason to he proud of such 
statesmen as the Conde d*Aranda and Florida 
Blanca. ‘ f — 

At his accession the state required bStn topW* 
vide successors to the Spanish and Neapolitan 
thrones. His eldest son, Philip, was an idiot* 
Carlos summoned a jury of physicians and learnt 
ed men to examine him; they reported that they 
were unable to find in the nnhappy prince the 
use of reason or any trace of reflection. Philip 
was accordingly disinherited. His second broth¬ 
er, Carlos, was named Prince of Asturias; and 
the third, Ferdinand, obtained the crown of 
Naples. ^ 

The first act of his reign was the exflte AY 
poor old Farinelli, whose voice had gone, and 
who was probably very glad to leave the deso¬ 
late court of Spain, no richer than he was when 
he first went there. The direction of affairs he 
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Intrusted to Sqnillace and Grimaldi, both able 
men, the former a Neapolitan. This done, the 
king began to indulge his passion for hunting, 
which with him amounted to a monomania. 
He had hardly seated himself on the throne 
when the British embassador reports that though 
his abilities are good, he sacrifices every thing 
to hunting, and will not abandon his favorite 
pursuit for the gravest state affiurs. He kept 
thousands of men employed in beating up game 
for him, and his expenses for this amusement 
involved him in constant pecuniary difficulties. 
His dinner hour was fixed at ten in the morn¬ 
ing, so as to leave him a clear afternoon for the 
ehase. 

While he hunted, Sqnillace set about reform¬ 
ing the kingdom, and more especially the con¬ 
dition of the priests and the church. * By a 
bold stroke of authority he succeeded in banish¬ 
ing the Grand Inquisitor, and this act was the 
beginning of the war between state and church, 
which is the most interesting feature of Carlos's 
reign. To understand it, it must be remem¬ 
bered that when Philip V. ascended the Spanish 
throne, one fifth of the real estate in the king¬ 
dom belonged to the church, and was held in 
mam-morte, so that it could not be alienated. 
During Philip's reign, upward of three thou¬ 
sand persons were either burnt, imprisoned fbr 
life, or sent to the galleys by the Inquisition. 
These frightful atrocities were diminished under 
Ferdinand; and when the attention of Carlos 
was drawn to the Inquisition, that body urged, 
as a complete answer to the charges of cruelty 
brought against them, that they had only burnt 
four persons and imprisoned fifty in several 
years. Still, the kingdom contained no less 
than ninety thousand priests or monks, and 
twenty thousand nuns; in all, upward of one 
thirtieth of the whole population were ecclesi¬ 
astics of some sort, an unproductive burden to 
the state. The first blow was struck, as was 
said, by the exile of the Grand Inquisitor. It 
was soon avenged. Spain being at war with 
England, the British fleets took Havana; and 
the royal confessor took care to remind the 
King that the fall of that city had taken place 
on the anniversary of the exile of the holy 
officer. Carlos, a thorough bigot at heart, was 
struck with the coincidence, and the inquisitor 
was recalled. But so meagre a triumph did 
not satisfy the papal church. The priests re¬ 
solved to ruin Squillace. He had issued an 
edict against long cloaks and slouched hats, 
which frequently served as a disguise for brig¬ 
ands and assassins. He had moreover, to raise 
money to supply the King’s wants, granted 
monopolies to certain parties for supplying 
Madrid with bread and oil. These measures 
created much discontent among the people. 
The proscription of slouched hats was regarded 
as unequivocal tyranny; and the rise in the 
price of bread caused great suffering. Of these 
elements of popular discontent the Jesuits adroit¬ 
ly availed themselves. Of a sudden, in March, 
1766, a riot broke out at Madrid. The popu- 
Vol. X.—No. 68.—1 1 


lace thronged the streets, breaking windows, 
insulting the officers of state, and attacking the 
Walloon guards. Rushing in a body to Bqnil- 
lace’s residence, they called for the minister's 
head, and declared they would be satisfied with 
nothing short of this sacrifice. With great 
difficulty Carlos, the Queen, and Sqnillace made 
their escape to Aranjues, whence the King sent 
messengers to treat with the mob. They de¬ 
manded the exile of Sqnillace and the revoca¬ 
tion of the edict prohibiting slouched hats. 
Both demands were instantly granted, and 
qniet was once more established. Strange to 
say, Squillace was no sooner dismissed than the 
populace set to work to repair rile damage done 
during the riot with as much energy ae they 
had displayed in carrying it out Every one 
whose windows hod been broken, or whose 
property had been otherwise injured, was paid 
in full. Where the money came from he was 
not told. There were men in Madrid, however, 
who knew enough of mobs to be well aware 
that it did not come out of the pockets of the 
bravos who broke Squillace’s windows. People 
pointed significantly to the gloomy Jesuit col¬ 
leges ; and then it was remembered how many 
dark priests had been seen flitting like evil spir¬ 
its through the mob on the occasion of the riot. 
Scores of thinkers doubtless recalled to memory 
the injuries Squillace had wrought to the church, 
th^vindictiveness of the Order of Jesus, and 
the singular concentration of purpose evinced 
by the populace in directing the whole force of 
the popular torrent against him. In brief, 
there were but two classes which could have 
excited and defrayed the expenses of the 
44 slouched hat riot,” as it was called; these were 
the nobles and the church. It was clearly not 
the work of the nobles. 

Among others who were diligently noting 
facts of this nature, was an old soldier, and a 
youthful statesman, the Count of Aranda, 
whose military experience led him at once to 
discover the real authors of the disturbance. 
Squillace’s exile drew Aranda nearer to the 
King; with every precaution of secrecy he com¬ 
municated his suspicions, and to his great de¬ 
light found them folly shared by the monarch. 
They agreed that the turbulent Jesuits must 
be pnnished. But how could a blow be strnck 
without their knowledge f The royal confessor 
was in their interest; they had spies evwy 
where; it was hardly safe to whisper what was 
to be kept a secret fVom the all-seeing, all-hear¬ 
ing fraternity. Aranda consulted with the King 
with locked doors; not a soul was intrusted 
with the least inkling of the scheme. Lest the 
spies should perceive that the royal ink-stand 
had been used, Aranda brought his own in his 
pocket, together with paper and pens. Portugal 
had just been compelled to exile the Jesuits, in 
conseqnebce of their factious conduct in Para¬ 
guay; with this example before them, the King 
and his minister framed their decrees. No 
living soul in Madrid had the least suspicion 
of the plot. 
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At midnight, strong bands of soldiers simul¬ 
taneously surrounded the six Jesuit colleges; 
the bells were secured, and sentinels posted at 
every door and outlet The Jesuits were then 
roused from their beds and summoned to the 
refectory, where an officer awaited them with 
the decree of exile in his hand. After it was 
read, each man was directed to pack up his 
linen, snuff, and money; and the whole frater¬ 
nity was dispatched in carriages, under the 
escort of dragoons, to the sea-side. With such 
secrecy and unanimity had the coup d€tai been 
carried out, that no one in Madrid suspected 
what had happened until late next day, when 
the exiles were far on their journey. We are 
led to form a high opinion of the efficiency of 
the government and its thorough organization, 
from the fact that precisely the same measures 
were taken at the same time all over Spain; 
and within a few weeks, throughout Spanish 
America and the Philippine Isles. By the end 
of six months the Spanish dominions did not 
contain a single avowed Jesuit. 

When we recollect the mischief they had 
done to Spain in various ways; their factious¬ 
ness; their cruelty; their unbending hostility 
to municipal reform; and the burden they 
constituted in a state which required the active 
support of every citizen; their expulsion will 
seem an act of sound policy. In fact Spain 
would have been spared half her subsequent 
troubles had their fate been shared by tnree 
fourths of the remaining priests, who, like 
locusts, ate up the fat of the land. Bnt this 
much said in justice to Aranda and Carlos, 
it is impossible to deny the exiles a tribute 
of admiration for their fortitude under their 
trials. Not a complaint broke from the lips of 
a single prisoner, either at the time of their 
arrest and separation from a much-loved home, 
or during the hardships and privations of 
the journey. Shipped in transports for Civita 
Vecchia, their arrival at that port took the 
governor by surprise, and he refused to allow 
them to land until the pleasure of the Pope 
should bo known. Clement, foreseeing the 
coming storm, declined to allow his dominions 
to be made a refuge for all the ecclesiastical 
outcasts in Europe, and they put to sea again, 
under a scorching sun and scantily supplied 
with provisions. For three months they were 
tossed hither and thither in the Mediterranean, 
suffering indescribable misery, and dying in 
large numbers from want of the necessaries of 
life. At length, the inhabited earth refusing 
them a resting-place, they were unladen like 
bales of goods, and thrust ashore on the bar¬ 
ren coast of Corsica, There, fresh privations 
awaited them; and the aged and infirm rapidly 
sank under their miseries. Many months 
elapsed before Carlos, softened by their suffer¬ 
ings, decreed an allowance of about twenty-five 
cents a day to each exile, and procured for them 
admittance to Italy. The Pope made a faint 
struggle on their behalf, and even threatened 
the Duke of Parma, who had followed Car¬ 


los's example, with excommunication. But the 
King of Spain and Aranda were resolute; and 
the papal authority had fallen so low that 
Clement’s successor was glad to purchase peace 
with his powerful neighbors in Naples, Spain, 
and Parma, by abolishing the order of the 
Jesuits. The survivors, then considered harm¬ 
less, were permitted to return to Spain. 

The overthrow of the Jesuits was, however, 
by no means the overthrow of the Church. It 
was the means of wresting the schools ont of 
the hands of the clergy; but the Inquisition 
still retained the censorship of all publications, 
while the ecclesiastical courts still took cogni¬ 
zance of numerous criminal offenses, and eqjoy- 
ed the right of confiscating, to their own use, the 
property of the individuals they condemned. 
The lives of the ecclesiastics of both sexes were 
still a common subject of scandal. Against 
these abuses Aranda battled bravely; bnt it 
seemed as though the King’s energy as a re¬ 
former had been exhausted by the expulsion of 
the Jesuits, for his bigotry grew daily more and 
more intense, and the confessor invariably suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating Aranda’s designs. After a 
short, while the Inquisition again grew so bold 
as to attract once more the attention of Europe. 
Sefior Olavide, a popular reformer, undertook 
to reclaim and colonize the Sierra Moreno, 
which from time immemorial had been a den 
of banditti; and among other good citizens 
whom he contrived to attract to the spot, he 
was fortunate enough to obtain several Prot¬ 
estant families. A lawgiver for his little col¬ 
ony, he wisely decreed that these Protestants 
should not be compelled to attend mass; for 
which, and other cognate offenses, he was 
shortly afterward seized and thrust into one 
of the dungeons of the Inquisition. The ma¬ 
jority of the members of that dread tribunal 
insisted on having him burnt. To this, how¬ 
ever, Carlos would not consent; the Grand In¬ 
quisitor himself owned to an unbecoming ten¬ 
derness toward the prisoner, and confessed that 
a good long imprisonment, with a recantation 
and a reprimand, would satisfy his conscience. 
This opinion prevailed. We have the closing 
scene of the drama from the narrative of a for¬ 
eigner who was present. 

“A great number of persons of all ranks, 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical were invited, 
I should rather say summoned, to attend at the 
holy office at eight o’clock in the morning, on 
the 24th of last month. They were all totally 
ignorant of the reason of their being called on. 
After waiting some time in an apartment des¬ 
tined for their reception, they were admitted to 
the tribunal—a long, darkish room, with the 
windows near the ceiling, and furnished with a 
crucifix, under a black canopy, a table with two 
chairs for the inquisitors, a stool for the prison¬ 
er, two chairs for his guards, and benches for 
the spectators. The familiars of the Inquisition, 
Abrantes, Mora, and others, grandees of Spain, 
attended as servants without hats or swords. 

“ Olavide soon appeared, attended by brothers 
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in black, his looks quite cast down, his hands 
dosed together, and holding a green taper. His 
dress was an olive-colored coat and waistcoat, 
with canvas breeches, and thread stockings, 
and his hair was combed bock into a bag. He 
was seated on the stool prepared for him. The 
secretaries then read, during three hours, the ac¬ 
customed accusations and proceedings against 
him. They consisted of above a hundred ar¬ 
ticles, such as his possession of free books, loose 
pictures, letters from Voltaire, his having neg¬ 
lected some external duties of religion, utter¬ 
ing hasty expressions, his inattention to images, 
together with eveiy particular of his life, birth, 
and education. It concluded by declaring him 
guilty of heresy. At that moment he fainted 
away, but was brought to the recovery of his 
senses that he might hedr his sentence. It was 
no less than the deprivation of all his offices, 
present and future, the confiscation of his prop¬ 
erty, banishment to thirty leagues from Mad¬ 
rid, from all places of royal residence, from 
Seville, his new colony, and Lima, the place of 
his birth; prohibition from riding on horseback, 
or wearing gold, silver, or silk; and eight years 
confinement and monastic discipline in a con¬ 
vent. The sentence being read, he was led to 
the table where, on his knees, he recanted his 
errors, and acknowledged his implicit belief in 
the articles of the Roman Catholic faith. Four 
priests in surplices, and with wands in their 
hands, then came in. They repeatedly laid 
their wands across his shoulders, while a mis¬ 
erere was sung. He then withdrew, the inquis¬ 
itors bowed, and the strangers silently departed 
with terror in their hearts, but discretion on 
their lips.” Olavide escaped to France, lived 
long enough to recant his heresy, and wrote a 
book in favor of the Church. 

It was some years after this that the last auto- 
da-fi took place in Spain. The victim was a 
poor old woman, who was accused of being a 
witch. More than a century before a judge in 
Massachusetts had begged pardon of his fellow- 
citizens assembled in church, for having had 
the folly and the wickedness to sentence just an¬ 
other such old woman to death for witchcraft. 
From the decline of Aranda’s power to the con¬ 
quest by Napoleon, no open attempts w’ere made 
to overturn the priesthood of Spain; the revo¬ 
lutionary tide alone warned them, that if they 
valued their own safety they must not provoke 
the people too far. 

Baffled by the ecclesiastics, Aranda turned 
his vigorous mind to political reforms, and 
strongly urged the King to re-establish the fue- 
ros of Catalonia, Aragon, and Valencia, unlaw¬ 
fully abolished by Philip V. But the monarch 
was too much of a Bourbon to yield one iota of 
his prerogative; and the noble-hearted states¬ 
man, disgusted by his failures, begged leave to 
retire to the embassy at Paris. Under his succes¬ 
sors, Grimaldi and the celebrated Florida Blanca, 
Spain speedily found itself involved in quarrels 
and wars all over the world. War with England 
had become a chronic disease; and Carlos, who 
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nourished a strong antipathy against the hold¬ 
ers of Minorca and Gibraltar, took more inter¬ 
est in his quarrels with the British ministers 
than in any public business. The United States 
at this time declared their Independence; and 
greatly to the discomfiture of Florida Blanca, 
whq urged the danger of their example to the 
Spanish colonies on the same continent, Carlos 
feigned to espouse their cause against Great 
Britain. The truth was, Franklin had adroitly 
denied England’s right to retain Gibraltar, and 
the remark found its way to Carlos's heart 
What measure of sincerity his friendly assur¬ 
ances to our envoys contained may be inferred 
from his declaration on his death-bed, that no¬ 
thing gave him greater satisfaction then the re¬ 
membrance that he had never held directu^r- 
course, or concluded any treaty, with the ^re¬ 
bellious States ” of North America. 

The war with England, including the capture 
of Minorca, and the famous though unsuccess¬ 
ful siege of Gibraltar, the armed neutrality 
which was first conceived at Carlos’s council, 
and the important innovations in international 
law which grew thereout, as well as the com¬ 
mencement of the troubles in South America, 
which led to the independence of the Spanish 
colonies, occupy much space in histories of 
Spain under Carlos, and form the leading points 
in biographies of Florida Blanca and other states¬ 
men. Carlos himself had little to do with them. 
Threatened with the some hypochondria that 
had embittered the life of his predecessor, he 
sought distraction in renewed ardor at the chase. 
A close observer of his habits states that he 
never saw his temper ruffled except during two 
days in Passion Week, when he was detained 
from hunting. Swinburne says: “His dress 
seldom varies from a large hat, gray coat, buff 
waistcoat, black breeches, and worsted stock¬ 
ings : he wears a small dagger at his belt, and 
his pockets are always stuffed with knives, 
gloves, and shooting tackle. On gala days a 
fine suit is hung upon his shoulders, but as he 
has an eye to his afternoon sport, and is a great 
economist of time, the black breeches are worn 
to all coats. I believe there are hut three days 
in the year that he spends without going out 
shooting, and these are marked with the black¬ 
est mark in the calendar. No storm, heat, or 
cold can keep him at home, and when he hears 
of a wolf, distance is counted for nothing; he 
would drive over half the kingdom rather than 
miss an opportunity of firing on that favorite 
game. Besides a number of persons belonging 
to the hunting establishment, several times a 
year all the idle fellows of Madrid are hired to 
beat the country and drive the wild boars, 
deer, and hares into a ring, where they pass 
before the royal family.” He kept a journal 
in which he regularly entered the results of his 
chased and shortly before his death, he was en¬ 
abled to boast that he had killed 539 foxes and 
5323 wolves, besides smaller game, and thus 
had not been useless to his country. His favor¬ 
ite passion was fatal to him at last. He caught 
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cold while hunting, at the age of seventy-three, 
and died after a short illness. 

In comparison with the uxorious Philip, the 
imbecile Ferdinand VI., the profligate Carlos 
IV., the infamous Ferdinand VII., or the pres¬ 
ent occupant of the Spanish throne, Carlos III., 
with all his faults, seems a good man, and a 
praiseworthy monarch. He never bartered away 
his kingdom to favorites, or set an example of 
dishonesty, cruelty, or vice. A strictly moral 
man himself, he was severely censorious of the 
morals of the court. Firm to obstinacy, he sel¬ 
dom allowed himself to be used as a tool by in¬ 
triguing courtiers. As kings went, ho showed 
a very respectable interest in bis subjects, and 
did not always throw impediments in the way 
of the schemes by which Aranda, Squillace, 
Grimaldi, and Florida Blanca attempted to im¬ 
prove their industrial and social condition. Had 
his resolution been proof against the insidious 
appeals of his confessor, the great ecclesiastical 
reforms of which Spain stood in such need, 
would have been achieved in his time, and the 
present fallen condition of Christianity in that 
kingdom might have been averted; as it was, 
his expulsion of the Jesuits, and the bold front 
with which the Spanish Cabinet opposed Pope 
Clement, reflect credit on his memory, and show 
that, up to a certain point, he was not wanting in 
moral courage. His great defect was his absorb¬ 
ing lore for a pastime which usurped the energy 
and the hours that should have been devoted to 
the service of the state. It would be hardly fair 
to reproach him—a Bourbon—with his unwill¬ 
ingness to restore to his provinces the liberties 
the founder of his dynasty had stolen from them. 

By his wife, Amelia of Saxony, he had thir¬ 
teen children, eight of whom died before him. 
Of the survivors two were daughters; one son, 
Philip, the eldest, was an idiot; Ferdinand, his 
third son, succeeded to the crown of Naples; 
and Carlos, the second, Prince of Asturias, as- 
eended the Spanish throne as Carlos IV. 

The twenty years which this sovereign spent 
on that throne were the most startling and event- 
ful that Europe had known since Charlemagne. 
The French revolution, which first sowed dem¬ 
ocratic seeds on European soil—the resistless 
and universal reaction against ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny—the overthrow of kingdoms, and the 
elevation of men of the people to the sovereign 
rank—the convulsions which led a monarch to 
the scaffold, upset the whole political existence 
of Europe, and culminated in an era of war un¬ 
precedented in history—were all contemporane¬ 
ous with the reign of Carlos IV. He ascended 
the throne a few months before the Bastile was 
attacked; his fall was the first step Napoleon 
took toward his ruin. To ns, separated by a 
long lapse of time from the mighty events of 
those days, it would seem that not even a black¬ 
smith or a hod-carrier living at that period conld 
have helped acting his part in the drama, and 
linking his name, in some memorable way, with 
the deeds done around him. Yet Carlos IV., 
the successor of Charles V., and the inheritor of 


a monarchy once the greatest in the world, lived 
and reigned throughout the whole epoch with¬ 
out once raising his name to the historical level, 
until his vices and his fall gave him prominence. 
He would have been utterly insignificant had he 
not been conspicuously depraved. All the de¬ 
fects of the Bourbon kings of Spain were com¬ 
bined in his character, and enriched by the addi¬ 
tion of vices to which the worst of them had been 
strangers. He was as weakly subservient to his 
wife as Philip; as imbecile and indolent as Fer¬ 
dinand ; as deeply absorbed in the search of 
pleasure as his father; and he was, what they 
were not, grossly addicted to sensualism; blindly 
attached to the superstitions of his church; and 
treacherous, base, and false to a degree which 
almost surpasses belief To rise early, eat, pray, 
and hunt till noon; to dine, shoot till dark, sup, 
pray, and talk idly of state affairs with his wife’s 
lover, or of other themes with the ministers to 
his own debauchery—such was the routine of 
his life; a routine, as he assured Napoleon in 
1808, which had never varied since he ascended 
the throne. 

He never pretended to perform the work of a 
king. When he ascended the throne he found 
the able Florida Blanca at the head of affairs. 
He made some feeble attempts to restore the 
Church to its old position, at the very time when 
the works of Voltaire and Rousseau were shak¬ 
ing the foundation of all religion, and tried hard 
to have the Holy Viigin appointed tutelary saint 
of Spain. He was so far successful in this de¬ 
sign as to compel the Estates to take an oath of 
their belief in her immaculate conception; but 
the cathedral of San Jago de Compostella stood 
out boldly for the prior claims of their patron 
saint, who, as they naively assured the King, had 
often appeared at the head of the Spanish ar¬ 
mies, mounted on a white charger; and Carlos 
ultimately recognized the propriety of allowing 
such claims os these to rest undisturbed. After 
this failure, he betook himself to his table and 
his chase with renewed zeal. The supreme 
power fell into the bands of two other persons. 

These persons were Maria Louisa, the queen, 
and one Manuel Godoy. On the shoulders of 
the latter had fallen the mantle of the Princess 
Orsini—writh this difference, that the latter had 
some respectable title to the rank she held, while 
the former had risen by means which, with all 
the faults of the Bourbons, had been unknown 
before Carlos IV. Manuel Godoy was the son 
of a poor noble of Badajoz. Poverty had obliged 
him to enlist in the life guards of the royal fam¬ 
ily. At the age of twenty-four he mounted 
guard at the palace. He was a fine-looking 
young fellow, and played the lute ter perfection. 
This accomplishment attracted the attention of 
the queen, who was already tired of her husband, 
and Godoy became the recipient of favors which 
must have astonished none more than himself. 
Not to dwell upon trifles, he soon usurped the 
rightful place of the monarch, and four years 
after the accession of Carlos he contrived to su¬ 
persede Florida Blanca, and to assume the direc- 
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tion of affairs in the kingdom. Being ignorant, 
unprincipled, and reckless, his first act was to 
plunge Spain into hostilities with the republic 
of France, and when disaster rewarded his folly, 
he hastened to conclude, first, the treaty of Basle, 
by whieh Spain surrendered part of her Amer¬ 
ican dominions, and next the peace of San Ilde- 
fonso, by which, to' conciliate France, he em¬ 
broiled Spain with England. Fresh losses were 
the penalty of this new blunder ; and the peace 
of Amiens again diminished the Spanish em¬ 
pire. It was clear that, whichever side of the 
contest Spain espoused, she was sure to be the 
loser; so Godoy, raised in consequence of his 
last service to the title of Prince of Peace, re¬ 
solved to try a middle course, and to observe a 
strict neutrality between the belligerents. En¬ 
gland consented without demur; but Napoleon, 
who was anxious for the assistance of Spain, de¬ 
manded a tribute of something like $12,000,000 
a year, as the price of renouncing so useful an 
ally. Godoy, taught by the loss of St. Domingo 
and Trinidad, consented. But Great Britain 
very naturally interpreted this tribute as an act 
of hostility, and retaliated by the battle of Tra¬ 
falgar, in which the Spanish fleet was annihilated. 
Shortly afterward the American colonies revolt¬ 
ed; and Napoleon, pursuing his own schemes, 
thought fit to dispossess the Bourbons of the 
throne of Naples. Such were the first fruits of 
Godov’s administration. 

He had, in fact, thought of nothing but his 
own pleasure; and the King, of course, was too 
busy hunting, eating, and flirting with ballet- 
dancers, even to know what his wife’s favorite 
was doing. Maria Louisa and Godoy consoled 
themselves for the loss of colonies, revenue, and 
fleet, in the delights of unlawful love. After the 
peace of Amiens, the favorite had feigned to'with¬ 
draw from public business; but he obtained the 
appointment of generalissimo of the Spafiish ar¬ 
mies, though he was profoundly ignorant of the 
fundamental principles of the military art, and 
could not even direct a review; and was after¬ 
ward honored with the rank of admiral, though 
it is doubtful whether he ever trod the deck of 
a man-of-war. He even assumed the title of 
“Highness,” never granted to a subject. His 
whole business was the sale of offices, which, as 
Toreno confesses, he carried on to such an ex¬ 
tent, that any one who chose to pay could obtain 
not only the first civil offices of state, but even 
the highest ecclesiastical preferment. He sold 
bishoprics as readily as posts of alcalde. With 
the money thus obtained, he and the Queen led 
a life of infamous scandal. Not a tinge of ro¬ 
mance gilded their amours. Godoy was legally 
married to Maria Theresa de Bourbon, the King’s 
cousin; and the unalterable affection which he 
inspired in the breast of Donna Josepha Tudo, 
who bore him a large family of children, was a 
matter of public notoriety. We must suppose 
that the horrible depravity of the Spanish court 
had dulled all sense of feeling as well as de¬ 
corum ; for the philosophy with which the Queen 
treated the profligacy of her favorite was not | 


more conspicuous than the lover-like regard en¬ 
tertained for him by the King. The account 
given by the Spanish writers of the condition of 
the court of Carlos IV. would not bear republi¬ 
cation to-day. 

All this, however, was drawing to a close. 
Untaught by experience, and seriously inconven¬ 
ienced by the tribute exacted by Napoleon, the 
Prince of Peace resolved to break with France 
once more; and, while assuring Bonaparte of 
his firm friendship, actually issued to the Span¬ 
iards a violent appeal against the French. For 
so wretched a creature to attempt to intrigue 
against the great master of diplomacy was only 
another instance of his folly. Napoleon speed¬ 
ily arranged the partition of Spain with Alex¬ 
ander at Tilsit; and, the better to accomplish 
his schemes, required the Prince, who dared not 
openly declare himself, to send the flower of his 
army to Italy and the north of Europe. He then, 
under the transparent pretense of watching Por¬ 
tugal, poured a French army into Spain. 

Meanwhile other cares engrossed the Prince 
of Peace. As often happens in monarchical 
countries, a violent animosity had sprung up 
between the heir-apparent, Ferdinand, and his 
father, the King. As Carlos was obviously no¬ 
thing but a tool in Godoy’s hands, the intrigues 
of the Prince of Asturias were mainly directed 
against him, and it soon became evident that one 
or the other must be ruined. Ferdinand—a 
weak, spiritless, virions youth, totally destitute 
of filial affection—had written to Napoleon, beg¬ 
ging the favor of being allowed to marry a 
princess of his family, and hinting that the price 
of so great an honor would be his complete sub¬ 
serviency to the will of the great conqueror. The 
letter fell into the hands of Godoy, who per¬ 
suaded Carlos and Louisa to make it the basis 
of an accusation of high treason against their 
son. He was charged with no less a crime than 
a design to murder his father and mother, ar¬ 
rested, and held for trial. If no proof of the fact 
was adduced, the character of Ferdinand affords 
no presumption that such an infamy would have 
been too shocking for him to perpetrate. But 
the public indignation at what appeared to be a 
dark plot against the life of the heir to the throne, 
compelled Godoy to abandon his design. Fer¬ 
dinand was liberated. Carlos wrote an abjeCt 
letter to Napoleon, stating his side of the case; 
bnt the Emperor refused to interfere. His troops 
already held the principal fortresses in the north 
of Spain; his own scheme was too ripe; and 
the utter worthlessness of both father and son 
was too apparent to allow him to tfyink of es¬ 
pousing the cause of either. Murat arrived at 
Burgos in March, 1807, and though he only as¬ 
sumed the title of lieutenant of the Emperor, it 
was palpable that his authority rendered the 
office of king a sinecure. 

At this conjuncture the national spirit of the 
Spaniards was aroused. A riot brdke oat in 
Madrid, and the populace directed its fuiy 
against the favorite, whose vices and follies had, 
in their opinion, produced all their misfortunes. 
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His palace was attacked and searched. The 
King and Queen, who had made preparations 
for a flight to Mexico, were forcibly detained 
and forbidden to leave the kingdom. Godoy 
himself, at the first news of the outbreak, had 
fled to his garret, and covered himself with a 
pile of mats. Every room in his palace was 
ransacked by the infuriate mob, and more than 
once, it is said, the pikes and swords of the pop¬ 
ulace passed within a few inches of his body. 
Still he escaped detection for thirty-six hours. 
At the expiration of that time, he could no lon¬ 
ger endure the tortures of thirst, and crawled 
down the stairs to procure a glass of water. On 
his way he was recognized and denounced. A 
shout of exultation burst from the mob as they 
seized him and hurried him they knew not 
whither. In the madness of their fury they 
threw stones, sticks, and filth at him, and wound¬ 
ed each other without injuring him. Toreno 
recounts his escape with amazement. While 
they were thus contending wildly for the honor 
of being bis executioner, a few Walloon guards 
charged the crowd and rescued him. Two stout 
horsemen seized him, one by each arm, and 
dragged him off, more dead than alive, to the 
nearest jail, into which ho was thrust bleeding, 
senseless, and covered with mire. A rescue 
was only prevented by the personal intervention 
of Ferdinand, who was implored by his mother 
to save “ the father of her children.” 

Ferdinand was not the man to render a service 
of this kind gratuitously. The scene had been 
too much for the weak nerves of Carlos; and 
when his abdication in favor of his son was pro¬ 
posed, the miserable monarch eagerly embraced 
the suggestion. In March, 1808, one year after 
Murat’s entrance into Burgos, Carlos announced 
that his infirmities obliged him to abdicate the 
throne; and declared that, “freely and spon¬ 
taneously” he renounced the sceptre, and placed 
it in the hands of his “ well-beloved son, Ferdi¬ 
nand, Prince of Asturias.” The abdication was 
received with just such transports of delight as 
might have been expected from the well-known 
life of Carlos; and the multitude, knowing no¬ 
thing of Ferdinand’s disposition, hailed him as 
the saviour of Spain. Two hundred thousand 
people accompanied him on his entrance into 
Madrid, and threw themselves at his feet with 
every exclamation of joy and enthusiasm. 

His first care was to obtain a recognition from 
Napoleon, and for this purpose envoys were sent 
to the Emperor with most servile professions of 
esteem. At the very same time, Carlos, who 
had repented of his descent from the throne, 
on receiving a kind message from the Emperor, 
sent word that his abdication had been extorted 
from him by force, and implored Napoleon to 
restore him. The French monarch complied 
with neither request, but invited Carlos and his 
son to meet him at Bayonne. The former, with 
the Queen, set out at once: the latter was at 
first reluctant to put himself in Napoleon’s power; 
but the fear of his father’s intrigues, and his 
own hopes, finally overcame his scruples, and 


he left Madrid with the infants for Bayonne* 
Carlos arrived first, and Napoleon bluntly told 
him he wanted a fresh abdication in his favon-^t 
promising the royal dotard a comfortable rest- 
dene© and plenty of money in exchange. To 
these conditions Carlos and Maria Louisa at once 
agreed, and even engaged to do their best to but 
ly their son into abdicating his throne. When 
Ferdinand arrived, he was assailed not only by 
the French Emperor and his officers, bnt by his 
own father and mother—whose violence of lan¬ 
guage to their son seems to have amazed the 
by-standers: Maria Louisa is even said to have 
suggested his execution to Napoleon. Ferdi¬ 
nand resisted at first; but his weakness was not 
proof against the mock threats of the French 
generals, and he, too, ended by signing a renun¬ 
ciation in favor of Napoleon. Carlos and his 
wife, with the Prince of Peace, were sent to 
Compiegne. Ferdinand and the infants were 
granted Talleyrand’s seat at Valen 9 ay, with 
handsome pensions. -- 

Spain—alw ays loyal to her kings—was Ikmfltfc 
at the capture of Ferdinand. A desperate strug¬ 
gle began in every province and city, and formed 
the first scene of the Peninsular war. “ Veneer o 
morir por la patria y per Fernando septimo ,” was 
the cry throughout the country. While the 
Spaniards were dying by the hundred in his de¬ 
fense, Ferdinand, his uncle, and brothers, were 
leading a life of ease and sloth at Valen^ay. 
They had few diversions—the uncle, Hon An¬ 
tonio, having strictly forbidden his nephews from 
entering the library, which was filled with the 
revolutionary publications of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury ; but Madame Talleyrand occasionally gave 
them a tea-party: they worked assiduously with a 
turning lathe, and they sometimes drove through 
the neighborhood to admire the scenery. Thus 
was spent the time of the Bourbon heir to the 
Spanish throne, while his country was bathed in 
blood. Indifference was not enough for Ferdi¬ 
nand ; on each victory he wrote to congratulate 
Napoleon, and, on grand occasions, set Talley¬ 
rand’s woods on fire to testify to his joy. Some 
years after he had been scut to Vaien^ay, a 
hair-brained baron, named Kolly, contracted 
with the British Government to deliver him from 
the hands of the French. The project was in¬ 
sane, as the only Spanish attendant Ferdinand 
had was a fellow who was acting as a spy for 
the French Government; and one of Kolly’s 
confederates, named Richard, soon betrayed him. 
He was arrested; but, to try Ferdinand’s temper, 
Fouchd sent the traitor Richard to Valen^ay 
with a feigned scheme for his escape. As the 
French Government had expected, Ferdinand 
no sooner heard Richard’s tale than he at once 
disclosed the whole to the Governor of Yalen- 
9 ay, and had him sent back to Paris. He de¬ 
sired nothing better, he said, than to remain 
where he was. > ■ 

Five years he spent cheerfully in his prison, 
during which Spain was the seat of one of the 
most terrible wars the world has ever known. 
At the expiration of this period, the failure of 
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Napoleon’s expedition against Russia necessi¬ 
tated the recall of his troops from Spain; and 
he offered to reinstate Ferdinand on his throne. 
So wedded was the latter to his life of ease, 
that he evinced considerable reluctance in ac¬ 
cepting Napoleon's proposal. His scruples were, 
however, overcome, and in March, 1814, Ferdi¬ 
nand left Valen^ay for Spain. The utmost en¬ 
thusiasm prevailed at the news of his return. 
For the people of Spain, his restoration was an 
exchange of a French for a native master; and 
they warmly seconded the Cortes in welcoming 
him home, and offering him their support and 
encouragement. The intense hatred with which 
the French were regarded in the Peninsula, may 
be inferred from the following Catechism, which 
was taught to the village children by the priests: 

Q. Tell me, my child, who art thou ? 

A . A Spaniard, by the grace of God. 

Q. Who is the enemy of our happiness ? 

A. The Emperor of the French. 

Q. How many natures has he ? 

■ A . Two; the human and the diabolical. 

Q. How many emperors are there ? 

A. One, in three deceitful persons. 

Q. What are their names ? 

A. Napoleon, Murat, and Manuel Godoy. 

Q. Which of the three is the most wicked ? 

A. They are all three equally wicked. 

Q. From whence did Napoleon come ? 

A. From sin. 

Q. Murat? 

A. From Napoleon. 

Q. And Godoy? 

A. From the infamy of the two. 

Q. What is the spirit of the first ? 

A. Pride and despotism. 

Q. Of the second ? 

A. Rapine and cruelty. 

Q. Of the third ? 

A. Avarice, treason, and ignorance. 

Q. What are the French ? 

A. Ancient Christians become heretics. 

Q. Is there any sin in putting a Frenchman 
to death ? 

A. No, my father; we gain heaven by put¬ 
ting one of those dogs of heretics to death. 

Like Louis XVIU., Ferdinand no sooner felt 
himself at liberty than he scorned all restraint. 
The Cortes requested him to return to Spain by 
one route; he took another. They stipulated 
that he should exile the Bonapartists—he had 
promised Napoleon to retain them; and, as it 
turned out, he acted just as suited his own pur¬ 
pose. He crossed the frontier in disguise, ar¬ 
rived at Valencia, and at once issued two de¬ 
crees, disavowing the action of the Cortes, ig¬ 
noring the Spanish constitution of 1812, and 
clearly foreshadowing a restoration of monarchy 
on the old Bourbon principle. Thence he re¬ 
paired to Madrid, where he was received by the 
priests and their creatures with shouts of “ Viva 
Ferdinando and the Inquisition /” The cry was 
soon justified. Ferdinand’s .first act was to take 
measures to restore the Church property and 
ie-estahlish monasteries. He then dissolved 


the Cortes, suppressed the newspapers* and im¬ 
prisoned the leaden of the democratic party in 
Spain, who had been so faithful to his cause dur¬ 
ing five years of exile. The concentrated tyranny 
of his soul began to burst forth. Friends and 
enemies felt his anger alike. The Bonapartists, 
or Josephinists as they were called, were driven 
from the kingdom in spite of his pledge; Ceval- 
lo8, his faithful adherent and apologist, who had 
defended him when the prisoner of Valen^ay 
had not a friend, had to fly for his life; and the 
republicans were every where thrown into dun¬ 
geons. Executions followed with such rapidity 
as to appall any nation which had not endured 
a six years’ war. Ferdinand evidently aimed 
at restoring the despotism of his fathers. Weak¬ 
ened by the desperate contest it had waged* efc 
his behalf, and stunned by the shock of disap¬ 
pointment, Spain endured these atrocities hi 
silence for six long years. Banditti scoured the 
country, and levied undisputed toll on villages 
and travelers. Priests once more fattened on 
the land, and good citizens starved. The King 
himself embroidered offerings to the Virgin, and 
divided his time between his confessor and his 
lientenant of police. Amidst such scenes it is 
hardly worth while to notice such trifles as royal 
marriages. Ferdinand’s first wife, Maria An- 
toinetta Theresa of Naples, an amiable and vir¬ 
tuous princess, had had the misfortune to ac¬ 
quire popularity under Carlos’s reign; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, was invited to take chocolate with 
her mother-in-law the Queen, and died a few 
hours afterward. After his coronation, Fer¬ 
dinand married successively a Portuguese and 
a Savoy princess, both of whom died before him. 

It was not to be expected that the Spanish 
nation would forever submit to such unbridled 
despotism as that of Ferdinand. In 1820, the 
whole country was in a ferment: Riego and 
Quiroga aroused a rebellion among the sol¬ 
diery, and declared they would never lay down 
their arms till Ferdinand had accepted the con¬ 
stitution of 1812. As cowardly as tyrants usu¬ 
ally are, Ferdinand gave way at the first show 
of force; and in March of the some year his ad¬ 
hesion to the famous charter of Spanish freedom 
was given in the principal towns. A new era 
seemed to dawn on Spain. Brief enough, how¬ 
ever. Austria, Russia, and France were horri¬ 
fied at the victory gained by the Spanish demo¬ 
crats. In the hour of trouble, the Czar had 
recognized the government of the Cortes, and 
approved the Constitution of 1812; but now, Na¬ 
poleon was at St. Helena, and he could affbrd 
to speak the truth. At Troppau, the Holy Al¬ 
liance declared their abstract “ right to interfere 
in the affairs of foreign nations in every case 
where constitutions were established not consist¬ 
ent with the monarchical principle, which rec¬ 
ognises no institution as legitimate that does not 
flow spontaneously from the monarch.” It is 
rather to be regretted that, in their enthusiasm 
for monarchy, the allied sovereigns overlooked 
the case of a transatlantic Power whose institu¬ 
tions were slightly inconsistent with the men- 
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archical principle, and did not “ flow from any 
particular monarch.” Had they thought of en¬ 
forcing their right of interference in the affairs 
of the United States, Spain might possibly have 
preserved her freedom. Unfortunately the fla¬ 
grant case of this country did not present itself 
to their notice; and it was resolved to make an 
example of Spain. One hundred thousand men 
were raised in France, and the greater part sent 
over the frontier, under the Duke d’Angouleme, 
to assist Ferdinand. For three years—ever since 
his acceptance of the Constitution—he had been 
occupied in conspiring against the Cortes; he 
now broke loose from all restraint, and declared 
his intention of ruling despotically. Ruined as 
Spain was, it was hopeless to think of a contest 
against the French. The republicans reluctantly 
accepted Ferdinand's offer of an unconditional 
amnesty, and abandoned their cherished hopes. 

Treachery was the ruling trait of the King. 
No sooner had Angouleme invested Madrid, and 
Ferdinand felt himself surrounded by French 
bayonets, than he had all the democrats he could 
find arrested. The gallant Riego was executed 
at once. Quiroga escaped by a miracle. Scores 
of high-soulcd patriots were imprisoned, tortured, 
or executed. The dungeons overflowed with 
political captives. Ferdinand was once more a 
happy man. Strengthened by a French garri¬ 
son, and fortified by the know ledge that every 
prominent man in Spain was either in prison or 
in exile, Ferdinand flattered himself that he had 
fairly broken the Spanish spirit, and once more 
resigned himself into the hands of the priests. 
His third wife dying, he married his relation, 
Maria Cristina of Naples, and became in his 
old age as uxorious as his ancestors. He would 
leave the council-chamber two or three times 
during the sitting to visit her, and spent the 
greater portion of the day in her room. The 
habits of the couple were primitive; they rose 
at six, dined alone at two, and went to bed at 
nine. The only amusement they took was a 
drive to the Zoological Garden at Madrid, where 
the bears and monkeys were taught to salute the 
King. In his latter years, Ferdinand’s mind lost 
its powers; even his cruelty vanished, leaving 
his folly alone to attest his identity. At length, 
in 1833, Spain was delivered by his death by 
apoplexy. # 

All right-minded men justly applauded Lord 
Brougham when he declared in the British Par¬ 
liament, before Ferdinand’s death, that he was 
“ more the object of the contempt, and disgust, 
and abhorrence of civilized Europe than any in¬ 
dividual living.” A countryman of our own has 
sketched his character in still more vivid col¬ 
ors. “It is bard to 6ay,” observes Mr. Wallis, 
“whether folly or iniquity was the prominent 
characteristic of that very w icked and foolish 
man. His only occupations iu life were power, 
vengeance, and the gratification of his appetites. 
His policy had two deportments—force and 
fraud. His only address was falsehood, and 
when it was not necessary to him as an instru¬ 
ment, he sported with it as an accomplishment 


or reveled in it as a luxury. He hated conHh> 
rations, because they trammeled him. He hated 
reform, even when it did no hann, because the 
constitutionalists were reformers and had be¬ 
friended him, and he hated them. Having no 
idea of government except as the exercise of 
his own will, he found the ancient institutions 
and traditions of the kingdom as objectionable 
as the new lights, and he loved them all the leas 
because he had understood none of them. Re* 
ligion—though he professed it sturdily, went 
through its forms ostentatiously, and clung to it 
like a bad coward when death terrified him—he 
practically valued only as a lever of government* 
Education and literature he discouraged, becuae 
he knew' nothing about them, and had an inde& 
inite idea that they were not to be trusted^. Meg 
of learning and talent he drove as far away from 
him as possible, being ‘ as much afraid of them/ 
to use a phrase of Lord Chesterfield’s, ‘wswwe- 
man is of a gun which she thinks may go off ef 
itself and do her a mischief.’ Ho had, in fine, 
no sympathy with the feelings of his people, be¬ 
cause he had no heart; and none with their in¬ 
tellectual yearnings, because lie had no head. 
The only good thing be ever did was to die, and 
he did that as slow ly and as unsatisfactory; •» 
possible, having never learned in all his vitimi- 
tudes to submit with grace to necessity, and 
ing opposed ou principle to gratifying bil tm* 
jects as long as be could in any way avoid H." 

His old father, Carlos, had died four years be¬ 
fore him. The climate of Compiegne not safe 
ing him, he had removed to Marseilles, and from 
thence to Rome, where he spent the last twenty 
years of his life in unbridled excesses, with the 
Queen and Godoy. On his accession,Ferdinand 
had evinced his filial affection by stopping his 
father’s pension; and the virtuous trio were for 
a time reduced to great Btraits. Europe, how¬ 
ever, w'ould not permit him to let the old man 
starve, and Ferdinand wob compelled to make 
him An allowance. This ceased at his death; 
and Godoy, like so many other favorites, was 
driven in poverty to Naples. **. 

At the demise of Ferdinand, a fierce contest 
for his succession took place. By the old law 
of Spain, females as well as males could inherit 
the throne; but this law had been altered by 
Philip V.,Vho desired to assimilate the Spanish 
monarchy to that of France. Ferdinand, cajoled 
by his wife, Maria Cristina, had, previous to his 
death, repealed Philip’s enactment, and, by plac¬ 
ing the law on its old footing, secured the throne 
to his infant daughter, Isabella, thus excluding 
his brother, Carlos. The latter would not allow 
himself to be set aside; and prepared to assert 
his claims to the throne by arms. Maria Cris¬ 
tina, acting as regent, proclaimed her daughter 
queen; Carlos was proclaimed in like manner 
by his adherents. This was the beginning of 
the famous Carlist war. , * 7 _ r* ■ 

Don Carlos openly proclaimed his belief in 
the Bourbon doctrine of divine right* and promt* 
ised, in case he was successful, to re-establish 
the Inquisition with all its old privileges* Ten 
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years before, this profession of faith would have 
insured him at least the support of the Holy 
Alliance; but the French revolution of 1830 had 
scattered that junta of despots, and Austria and 
Russia had their hands full at home. In 1833, 
fos&L principles like his only earned for him 
public contempt, while they gained for Cristina 
a host of partisans. The old nobility and the 
priests adhered to Carlps; the mass of the peo¬ 
ple, preferring a child who might turn out well 
to a man whose wickedness was incurable, 
rallied round the regent and Isabella. A body 
of British volunteer troops, under General Do 
Lacy Evans, one of the heroes of Inkermann, 
also marched under her banners. The war 
began to rage with each fury that the world 
stood aghast. Carlos announced that he would 
give no quarter ; the Cristinist generals replied 
with a similar threat. At the commencement 
of hostilities in Navarre, Lorenzo, the Cristinist 
general, inveigled Santos Ladron, the Carlist 
leader, into a conference, and had him and 
thirty-two of his companions shot in a ditch. 
Saarsfield was ordered by Cristina to shoot 
every rebel prisoner, and faithfully obeyed the 
infamous command. The same indiscriminate 
massacre was enjoined upon the Cristinist sol¬ 
diers in a proclamation from Pamplona, issued 
in 1834. Nor were the Carlists at all behind 
their enemies in butchery. Cristinist prisoners 
Were every where massacred in cold blood. 
Zumalacarregui, the Carlists’ bravest general, was 
not surpassed by the most savage of the regent’s 
officers. After the battle of V ittoria, he had some 
eighty to a hundred prisoners in his hands. Two 
out of the number having escaped, the officer 
in charge sent to his superior for orders. “ Let 
the prisoners be bound hand and foot,” was 
Zumalacarregui’s answer. He was told that no 
cords could be had for the purpose. “Then 
let them be put to death.” The Carlist officer, 
nowise astonished, ordered a corporal’s guard to 
fix bayonets and charge in among the prisoners. 
The poor wretches shrieked for mercy, and 
clasped the knees of their murderers in frantic 
agony; but not one escaped. On a previous 
occasion he had taken prisoner a young count 
named Via Manuel, whose amiable character 
and talents induced Zumalacarregui to admit 
him to his society and his table, until he could 
be exchanged. A message to that effect had 
been sent to the Cristinist general, who had 
several Carlist prisoners in his hands. The 
reply was brought while Via Manuel was at 
table with his captor. It was laconic. Nothing 
bat these words: “The rebels have been shot 
already.” Zumalacarregui handed it without a 
word to Via Manuel, who was shot next morn¬ 
ing. It is hard to say on which side the atroci¬ 
ties *were the most frequent or the blackest. 
The Cristinos succeeded in making prisoners two 
daughters of Zavala, a Carlist chief, and invari¬ 
ably placed them in the front of their army 
which marched against their father. For some 
time this manoeuvre snoeeeded. Zavala dared 
not fire on his daughters, and was obliged to re¬ 


treat whenever the Cristinists advanced. But 
at length a sense of duty overcame his paternal 
affection, and on the approach of the Cristinists 
near Guernica, the old Carlist directed his sol¬ 
diers to fire. The moment their pieces were 
discharged, he ordered, an advance with the 
bayonet; and by a miraculous interposition of 
Providence, had the delight to rescue both his 
daughters unhurt in the midst of the dead and the 
dying. The massacre of Barcelona, at which 
the brave O’Donnell perished, with twenty-one 
others, and where die brutality of the Cristinists 
in mangling the dead bodies spread a feeling 
of horror throughout Europe, is notorious. Tet 
it falls into the shade iq. comparison with the 
other atrocities of the war. At Villa Franca 
the Cristinists, among whom were many women 
and children, tied for refuge into the. thank. 
The Carlists set it on fire, and bayoneted &ope 
who attempted to escape from the stifling smoke. 
On the other hand, Mina, the Cristinist general, 
shot every fifth inhabitant of a populous village^ 
because they had failed to give him information 
with respect to the movements of the enemy. 
In short, the traveler in Spain during the Carlist 
war waded knee-deep in blood. It is impossible 
to make any distinction between the combatants. 
Ferdinand’s widow and his brother were equally 
regardless of the welfare of Spain and the dic¬ 
tates of humanity. It seems to have been the 
destiny of the Spanish Bourbons to mark their 
track with blood. 

The war ended as disgracefully as it had 
began. Espartero, the Cristinist general, met 
Maroto, the Carlist general, at Vergara, in 1839, 
and offered him a round sum of money to lay 
down his arms. The offer was accepted. The 
next year Cabrera was defeated, and fled: and 
this destroyed the last hope of the Carlists. 
Thenceforth Isabella’s throne was undisputed. 
It was not without thorns, however. Four 
years before, it had occurred to some factious 
Spaniards that it was hardly fair for the Regent 
Cristina to ask them to spend their blood in 
her service, while her rule ground them to the 
earth. These, and other highly impertinent 
pretensions for a subject to*urge, were set forth, 
not without boisterous clamor and threats, at 
La Granja; and as Cristina could not help 
herself, she yielded, and the Constitution of 
1837, an improved edition of that of 1812, was 
forthwith promulgated. This was not all. Like 
the mother of her late husband, Cristina had 
not allowed her position to stand in the way of 
her passions: a handsome fellow named Mttfioz, 
son of a tobacconist, bad fascinated her, and she 
had openly presented him to Spain os her hus¬ 
band long before he had any legal right to the 
title. Besides this violation of her duty to her 
deceased husband, she had plundered the royal 
coffers with unsparing band: while the kingdom 
was on the verge of bankruptcy, Mufioz and his 
children rolled in wealth. All this was sure 
to lead to a crisis. Iu 1840, after the Carlist 
war bad ended, the victorious general, Espartero, 
called Cristina to snch an account that she was 
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obliged to fly the kingdom and take refuge in 
France.' Espartero himself succeeded her as 
regent. 

According to the law of Spain, he should have 
held the office four years; according to the will 
of Ferdinand, which fixed Isabella’s majority at 
eighteen, for eight But cabinet or rather bed¬ 
chamber intrigues in Spain invariably prevail 
over law and constitution; three years after Es¬ 
partero became regent, Narvaez persuaded the 
Cortes to proclaim Isabella’s majority, and the 
Duke of Victory, the saviour of her throne, was 
forced to fly precipitately to England. On 15th 
November, # 1843, Isabella, then a child of thir¬ 
teen, was declared of age by the Cortes of 
Spain. To teach her some smattering of her 
duties, Don S&lustiano de Olozaga was appoint¬ 
ed ljer tutor, with a seat in the cabinet. Un¬ 
fortunately the queen-mother, Cristina, had 
been allowed to return to Spain, and hated 
Olozaga with a deadly feminine hatred. She 
heaped insult after insult on his head. The 
Queen invited him tg dinner; Cristina's emis¬ 
saries, who were in waiting at the palace, told 
him, when he came, that no dinner was pre¬ 
pared for him. Olozaga immediately answered, 
with admirable tact, that “ he had not come to 
eat, but to pay his respects to the Queen,” and 
forced his way into her presence. But Cristina 
had resolved on his disgrace. On the 1st of De¬ 
cember all the dignitaries of Spam were summon¬ 
ed into the royal presence. There little Isabella 
recounted to them, with the utmost circumstan¬ 
tiality, how Olozaga had compelled her by vi¬ 
olence to sign a decree for the dissolution of the 
Cortes a few days before. The declaration was 
attested by the Queen with the usual solemnity, 
and a cry of horror arose throughout Madrid at 
so gross an. outrage. Fortunately for Olozaga, 
he possessed equal nerve and coolness. He 
met the charge with a bold front; and to the 
confusion of Cristina, who had expected that 
he would not have the audacity to oppose his 
word to that of the child-queen, he not only de¬ 
nied the fact, but proved its utter falsity in the 
Cortes. Thus, at the very commencement of her 
reign, poor little Isabella was convicted of utter¬ 
ing, under circumstances of peculiar solemnity, 
a deliberate falsehood, with the view of ruining 
one of the few honest men who surrounded her. 
Nothing saved her from public execration but 
her youth, and the general belief that her fault 
was chargeable on the queen-mother alone. 

The latter now began to rule Spain once more. 
To avoid scandal, Muftoz and she resolved to fol¬ 
low the example of their neighbors, and to be- 
oorae man and wife, the former having received 
the title of Duke of Rianzares. To extract front 
suffering Spain fortunes for him and his children 
became Cristina’s sole concern. With this 
view she engaged in the slave-trade, and specu¬ 
lated largely in railways and mines; always con¬ 
triving to make money, while every one else was 
a loser. Wealth, however, did not cure the vices 
of her youth. In 1851, her intrigues, political 
•ad otherwise, became so fruitful a theme of 


scandal, that even Narvaez was compelled to re¬ 
sign his office and retire into private life. The 
want of his strong arm was soon felt; a few 
months ago his successor was driven from office 
by an insurgent mob, and Cristina herself was 
retained at Madrid in a sort of legal custodf. 

Isabella gladly resigned the cares of royalty 
into the hands of her mother and Narvaez. Her 
only serious occupation during the first years of 
her reign was to dance and to make a collection 
of sweetmeats which should surpass the first con¬ 
fectioners’ shops in the world. In this she is said 
to have succeeded, her pastry-cook museum being 
pronounced perfect on all hands. Her love for 
truth has already been exemplified. Her grati¬ 
tude and affectionate disposition are not less strik¬ 
ing. Previous to the expulsion of her mother, the 
Marquesa de Santa Cruz had been her govern¬ 
ess, and constantly received marks of intense 
love from the young queen. When she was ex¬ 
iled in 1840, Isabella received with the same 
affection her new aya, the widow of General 
Mina, and never even inquired about the mar- 
qnesa’s fate. So, during Espartero’s regency, 
she expressed a warm regard for him, and had 
his portrait in her bedroom. When he was 
driven from Spain, she presented the portrait to 
the Sefiora de Mina, observing that she had no 
further use for it. She even violated Spanish 
etiquette in the tenderness of her language to 
Olozaga, before she told the falsehood which 
overthrew him. 

She is as much to be pitied as disliked. As 
soon as Bhe arrived at nubile years, her aunt, 
Carlota, wife of Don Francisco de Paula, her 
father’s brother, tried to force her to marry her 
son, Francisco de Assis, an imbecile creature, 
who could do nothing but dance. Carlota bought 
a newspaper to advocate the match; and was so 
bent upon it, that when England and France 
thwarted her views, she died of the disappoint¬ 
ment. Her scheme was carried into effect after 
her death. Isabella was duly married to her 
cousin, and the first greeting of the royal pair, 
it is said, was a frank confession of their dislike 
for one another. The birth of a child satisfied 
the nation; and if patriotic Spaniards occasion¬ 
ally gave vent to their shame at the unvailed 
gallantries of their queen, the bulk of the peo¬ 
ple, remembering how little Isabella’s feelings 
had been consulted in the matter, and seeing 
the utter worthlessness of the man to whom she 
was united, forgave her fortreading in her moth¬ 
er’s footsteps. At aU events, the dread of a 
revolution suffices to retain her on the throne. 

Queen Isabel makes no pretensions to good 
looks. She has her father’s heavy eye, coarse 
month and chin, and unintellectual expression. 
Her complexion is sallow, and presents a strik¬ 
ing contrast to the girlish beauty of her sister, 
Louisa, wife of the Duke of Montpensier. Sul¬ 
len and irritable, her gestures are rude, and her 
whole demeanor what we should call unladylike. 
It is by no means unlikely that a hereditary pre¬ 
disposition to scrofula has contributed to impair 
her personal appearance and sour her temper. 
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Such is the history of the Bourbon monarchs 
of Spain. When we bear in mind that, with 
the exception of the last, all hare wielded abso¬ 
lute authority—disposing of the life, property, 
and liberties of their subjects as their caprice 
prompted—and weigh in the balance the capac¬ 
ity for such a task and the fitness for such a re¬ 
sponsibility possessed by favorite-ridden imbe¬ 
ciles like Philip V. and Ferdinand VI., a bigot 
like Carlos III., a worthless profligate like Car¬ 
los IV., a monster of perfidy and cruelty lilfe 
Ferdinand VII., or a wretched girl like Isabella 
—we may well shed a tear over unhappy Spain, 
and thank Heaven that we were not born sub¬ 
jects of a hereditary despotism. 

BABY BLOOM. 

L 

HERE was not a prettier little maiden in all 
Harlem than Baby Bloom. Cherry-cheek¬ 
ed, bright-eyed, and rosy-lipped, she was the in¬ 
carnation of rural health and beauty. As she 
ran, early in the morning, down the meadows 
that bordered on the river, laughing gleefully to 
herself, and talking to the birds as if they were 
old and intimate friends of hers, and had known 
her for years, many a youth turned his head to 
look at her, and had visions of her light fignre 
and roguish eyes flitting all day afterward be¬ 
tween him and his w'ork. 

One young fellow, in particular, was seriouB- 
ly troubled about Baby Bloom. Nearly every 
morning, as he was walking steadily to his work 
—he being apprenticed to a carpenter in the 
village—he would almost certainly encounter 
Baby Bloom tripping along the road, or gather¬ 
ing the wild plants that crept and twined through 
the locust fences. When the little maiden saw 
Keuben Lowe approaching—and I verily believe 
that the wicked little thing saw him long before 
she pretended to see him—she would turn, with 
a merry toss of her head, and chirp out a “ Good- 
morrow, Master Reuben.” Then she would bend 
her head down, and affect to be very busy with 
her plants indeed. Reuben, with a hearty greet¬ 
ing, and somewhat rustic bow, would then stop 
in the centre of the road, looking very much as 
if he would have given one of his ears to have 
some pretty speech to make; Baby all the while 
botanizing with absorbing anxiety. “Won’t 
you walk a bit of the way with me, Baby ?” 
Reuben would at last blurt out. “ I walk with 
you, Master Reuben!” she would cry, in utter 
amazement; “ what an idea! Go on; you will 
be late for your work.” 

“ I’ll work all the better, Baby, if you will 
walk a part of the way with me. Just as far as 
the three pollards. Do, now!” 

“You are very impudent, Master Reuben, not 
to take an answer when you get one. I won’t 
walk with you.” 

“ Ah 1 but you will, though,” Reuben would cry, 
springing desperately over the fence, and seizing 
Baby’s nosegay of flowers, with which he would 
retreat in triumph. “ Now, Baby, if you want 
your flowers you must come and take them.” 


Baby would pretend to weep, and call Reuben 
a brute, and a cruel wretch. But she neverthe¬ 
less would follow the flowers. Then Reuben 
would march backward along the road, holding 
the nosegay high out of Baby’s reach, and mock¬ 
ing all her efforts to obtain it, until they reached 
the three pollards, and often journeyed far be¬ 
yond them, when he would relinquish his prize 
reluctantly, and go off to his work, thinking of 
nothing in the world but Baby Bloom; who, on 
►her side, as she tripped home again, thought of 
nobody but Reuben Lowe. 

How this little maiden came to be called Baby 
Bloom, I can not tell positively. I know, how¬ 
ever, that she came of German parents, whose 
name, when they first settled in the village, was 
Blnm, which in time came to be written Bloom. 
Why she was called Baby, is a mysteiy to me. 
She certainly was very childish-looking, and 
was full of juvenile tricks and innocent caprices; 
so that, probably, she was called so originally in 
sport, and the name clung to her eventually in 
earnest. Baby’s father was an old German em¬ 
igrant, whose trade was harness-making. He 
had a little store in the village, filled with sad¬ 
dles and bridles, spurs and whips, traces and 
girths, and all the paraphernalia with which we 
moderns think it necessary to decorate onr 
horses. He drove a thriving business ; and as 
Baby was his only child, the people of the village 
settled among themselves that the twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars which the old man kept in the 
Bruderschaft Bank would become Baby’s prop¬ 
erty at his death. Baby had a mother also, an 
excellent old lady, with coarse skin and a thick 
waist, who wore seven or eight blue blankets by 
way of petticoats, and devoted all her spare mo¬ 
ments to attending to her large stock of poultty. 
Owing to this partiality of the good lady for 
such species of stock, the interior of Mr. Bloom’s 
house somewhat resembled an aviaiy. But 
more frequently it might have been character¬ 
ized as a gallinaceous hospital. Fowls in every 
stage of infirmity and convalescence were dis¬ 
tributed through the establishment. There waa 
generally a white bantam, with his leg in splints, 
in the parlor. Numerous maimed turkeys hob¬ 
bled and gobbled about the kitchen; bnt it was 
upon a gigantic Shanghai cock, of attenuated 
form and feeble gait, that Mrs. Bloom’s tender^ 
est care was lavished. This unhappy fowl had 
been locked out one night in the depth of win¬ 
ter. The next morning be was found frozen 
into a solid lump, and apparently dead. After 
incredible exertions, and a course of warm baths, 
brandy, and flannel wrappings, the Shanghai 
showed symptoms of returning animation. He 
presently uttered a feeble crow, and in the 
course of another hour staggered upon his legs. 
But his constitntkm was forever ruined. From 
being a cock of brave and warlike aspect, he de¬ 
generated into a bird of consumptive and rueful 
appearance. Nothing would fatten him. He 
tottered along the floor with the gait of prema¬ 
ture old age, and his crow was weak and wheez¬ 
ing. Mrs. Bloom believed that something was 
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the matter with his longs, and he was accord¬ 
ingly kept on a strictly consumptive diet. He 
slept in a box lined with flannel, and was the 
only food of the establishment who enjoyed the 
privilege of entering the shop. There he would 
stand on the doorstep, in the sunshine, all day 
long, with his head sunk between his shoulders, 
and the tokens of a confirmed valetudinarian 
written in his lack-lustre eyes. 

Thus Mr. and Mrs. Bloom and Baby and the 
fowls all lived happily enough, in their old-fash-s 
ioned house, with its peaked roof and queer 
dingy staircases. Mr. Bloom himself was a 
saddler of a meditative habit. He liked his 
pipe and his glass of Lager Bier % and was never 
known to have been excited save once, and that 
was when the news reached him that a schooner 
from Bremen, laden with a large cargo of sauer¬ 
kraut, had gone to the bottom in a storm. 
Sometimes Reuben Lowe would drop in of an 
evening, on pretense of smoking a pipe and hav¬ 
ing a friendly glass of beer with the old man; 
but I strongly suspect that the long, silent sit¬ 
tings were endured by Reuben more on account 
of the snatches of chat he occasionally had with 
Baby, than for any pleasure he had in the old 
saddler's company. Things went on this way 
for some time, until one evening Reuben march¬ 
ed into the parlor, where old Bloom was sitting 
alone with his pipe, and boldly asked for Baby 
in marriage. What internal effect this proposi¬ 
tion had on the old gentleman no one could tell, 
for without even removing his pipe from between 
his lips, he told Reuben, in the calmest and 
briefest manner, to call next evening for his 
answer. Next evening Reuben called. He 
was received by Mr. and Mrs. Bloom, who, I 
think, put on an extra petticoat in honor of the 
occasion. After a short silence, I&uben was 
informed that his proposition could not be en¬ 
tertained—that he was a very excellent young 
man, bnt poor; while Baby Bloom would be 
possessed of such a fortune at her father’s death 
as would entitle her to look higher than a car¬ 
penter’s apprentice. I am quite sure that 
neither the old saddler or his wife thought there 
was any thing cruel or contemptible in such a 
course. They never thought for a moment of 
consulting Baby herself. They looked on the 
whole affair as a sort of business matter, which 
was to be considered in a purely pecuniary 
light. 

It was in vain that Reuben entreated and 
vowed. It was in vain that he asked for a 
conditional engagement, nntil he became rich, 
which he promised most faithfully to do, in any 
period of time that the old people chose to name. 
Mr. Bloom calmly smoked his pipe, and occa¬ 
sionally shook his head; and Mrs. Bloom bruised 
a plateful of millet-seed for a poultice that was 
about to be applied to the white bantam’s leg. 
So Reuben had to depart with his rejected pro¬ 
posal ; and as after this he came no more to 
smoke a pipe with the old saddler, his only op¬ 
portunity of seeing Baby was in the mornings 
when he went to work, and then, somehow, by 


a singular chance, that innocent little maiden 
was always out gathering flowers. 

IL 

44 When will you be back, Baby ?** 

44 I shan’t be long, mother. I will only just 
run down to Mrs. Foster’s, to get the eggs, and 
shall be back in an hour at farthest.’’ 

44 There’s a good child. And, Baby, take par¬ 
ticular care not to break any of the eggs. It’s 
the only chance I have of getting any of that 
Weed, and it won’t do to lose it.” 

So Baby put on her wide-leafed hat, for it was 
summer, and giving her mother a peck on the 
cheek, which was meant to pass for a kiss, 
tripped down the road, chirping out little frag¬ 
ments of songs, as usual. 

At the period about which I write, Harlem 
was not what it is now. The village consisted 
of a very few houses, scattered along the road¬ 
side at considerable intervals. There was no 
screaming locomotive flying along, in mid-air, 
within sight of the village. No overloaded 
stages lumbered along the road that lay between 
it and New York; and great tracks of swampy 
land, as yet undrained, stretched between it 
and the river. At the time I speak of there was 
much forest yet standing about Harlem. Huge 
masses of forest, so choked and filled with mat¬ 
ted underwood that the daylight rarely shone 
upon the brown soil beneath. There were talks 
of bears then among the honest villagers; and 
black unwieldy shapes were sometimes seen 
stealing, of moonlight nights, through the or¬ 
chards, to the great dismay of some belated 
youth, who made the family circle tremble that 
night with his account of his interview with the 
bear. The fierce catamount, too, lurked among 
the woods, and poultry-yards suffered fearfully 
from nocturnal depredations. Indeed, not long 
before, a fine boy, of some eight years old, who had 
wandered off into the woods to gather huckleber¬ 
ries, was found two days afterward with his 
young throat torn open, and a tuft of catamount’s 
hair clutched desperately in his little hand. 

Mrs. Foster’s house lay on the road that' 
stretches between Harlem and New Rochelle, 
so that Baby Bloom had, at least, a walk of a 
mile and a half before she could obtain thor 
priceless eggs for which her mother sighed. 
But she did not mind that, for it was very eariy 
in the morning, and it was more than probable 
that somebody would be passing along on his 
way to work. So Baby Bloom tripped merrily 
on, and sang, as she went, a pretty little love 
ditty about a maiden who followed her lover to 
sea, and was discovered by him just a6 the ship 
was going down. She reached the old locust 
fence, and, of course, could not miss the oppor¬ 
tunity of gathering a nosegay, so she crept 
through, and was soon plucking, with dainty 
care, sprigs of lobelia and golden-rod. But 
now and again she would stop and listen, as if 
watching for some familiar step, and hearing it 
not, would resume her task with a mournful ex¬ 
pression, and her song would have a sadder ca¬ 
dence. 
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Presently one that was overlooking her would 
have seen a sadden change come over Baby 
Bloom. He would have seen her eyes suddenly 
brighten, and her cheeks flush. He would also 
have seen her turn her back resolutely to a cer¬ 
tain point of the road, and bend over a piece of 
convolvulus, as if nothing on earth would ever 
induce her to look up again. The cause of all 
this strategy seemed to be nothing more or loss 
than the echoes of a sturdy step upon the road. 
Tramp, tramp, it came along, and the nearer it 
came the more steadfastly did Baby Bloom 
consider the physical economy of the convolvu¬ 
lus. Presently the footsteps came to a halt, and 
were followed by a creaking of the locust fence, 
and a heavy thud upon the turf. 

“Oh, ho!” thought Baby Bloom, “so you 
come over the fence to-day without saying, * By 
your leave,* Master Reuben. It will go hard 
with me if I don’t punish your impertinence.” 
So she continued to remain quite oblivious ot 
the footsteps, until at last a heavy hand was 
laid upon her shoulder. 

“OhI is that you?” said Baby, carelessly, 
without even lifting her head, “ there—I can’t 
attend to you now. I am busy.” 

“ It is me, my pretty lass,” replied a harsh, 
powerful voice, “ and I am glad to see such a 
pretty maiden gathering such pretty flowers.” 

Baby started as if a dagger had been thrust 
suddenly through her heart. It was not Reu¬ 
ben’s voice! She lifted her eyes hurriedly, and, 
although she did not scream, her lips and cheeks 
became deadly pale. A tall and singular-look¬ 
ing man was standing over her. His hair, 
which was bright auburn, hung down over his 
shoulders in huge tangled masses, and mingled 
with his matted yellow beard. His face was 
thin and pale, and his eyes seemed what might 
be called a fleiy blue. His entire appearance 
was wild and strange. His clothes were tom 
and dusty, and a curious chain, formed of pine 
cones strung together, hung around his neck. 
His glance was wonderfully restless, and a con¬ 
vulsive nervous twitching seemed to play con¬ 
tinually around the comers of his mouth. He 
certainly was far from being the kind of person 
that a timid little maiden of sixteen would choose 
for the companion in a tete-a-tete. 

Baby Bloom was still with terror as this wild 
being disclosed himself to her. She still knelt, 
with the flowers grasped tightly in her hand, 
gazing fixedly up at him with her large, round 
blue eyes. A terror that she could not analyze 
or account for, seemed to have token possession 
of her. This man, as yet, had committed no 
act of violence, nor did he seem intent on such, 
yet she felt as if she was about to be overwhelm¬ 
ed with some terrible misfortune. 

“Well, sweet lass, this is a merry morning,” 
he continued, in a deep, lugubrious tone that 
contrasted strangely with his avowed apprecia¬ 
tion of the bright sunshine and fragrant fields. 

“Yes, Sir!” answered Baby Bloom, almost 
mechanically, never for a moment taking her 
eyes from his face. 
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“A merry morning, a merry morning!” he 
rapidly went on. “ The birds are well to-day, 
lass. My son, the Oriole, came to see me this 
morning in the gray of the dawn, and told me 
he was going to give a banquet in the woods 
to-day, so I came for yon.” 

“ For me, Sir 1” gasped poor Baby Bloom, still 
deeper stricken with increasing terror. “ Oh! I 
can not go—I must go to Mrs. Foster's,” and she 
made an effort to rise, but she had scarcely got 
to her feet when the man caught her hand and 
held it tightly. Poor Baby felt as if her last 
hour was come. “Oh, let me go, Sir!—do let 
me go I” she pleaded, in almost a whisper, for 
terror had nearly taken away her voice. “ My 
mother is waiting for me, and I am in haste.” 

“ We will have a glorious time of it,” pur¬ 
sued the maniac, heedless of her entreaties. 
Cat-bird and his wife are coming, and all the 
squirrels are out gathering nuts for the dessert. 
Besides,” he continued, lowering his tone to a 
whisper, “ the Regulus Cristata has promised to 
come, and bring his top-knot with him!” And 
he looked at Baby Bloom as if he expected her 
to be completely overwhelmed by this astound¬ 
ing information. 

“ Oh!” cried Baby, her eyes filling with tears, 
and her little heart lying os still in her bosom 
as a frightened bird in its nest—“ oh 1 if Reuben 
were only hereand for a moment she listened 
intently, thinking she might hear his footstep 
on the road. But there came no sound. See¬ 
ing her so still, the man let drop her hand, and 
moved away a pace or two, still watching her 
intently. 

“ I am the Cock of the Rock, my dear,” said 
he, bowing with much solemnity as he thus in¬ 
troduced himself. “ We will make a nest to¬ 
gether.” 

Baby shrank so fan* into a bunch of sumach, 
that it seemed as if she really was about to take 
the hint, and commence the process of nidifica* 
tion immediately. 

“I never felt in better plumage,” went on 
her strange companion, rustling his arms as if 
they were a gorgeous pair of wings; “I am quite 
over my moulting.” 

If Baby could have laughed, or if she had a 
laugh in her, it would certainly have come ont 
at that moment. But the terror that so filled 
her little heart left no space for any mirthful 
feeling, and this mad talk seemed to her so aw¬ 
ful, that, by a sudden and almost superhuman 
effort, she sprang to her feet and strove to fly. 
In an instant, with a weird, unearthly cry, the 
madman had pounced upon her, lifted her deli¬ 
cate form in his sinewy arms as if she had been 
a bunch of ostrich plumes, and before she could 
draw breath twice was scudding with her on his 
shoulder across the lonely fields. 

She did not scream. She conld not scream. 
She lay quite still in a trance of terror. The 
fields across which they sped were blooming 
with the crimson tufts of the sumach. The 
golden-rod lifted np its tall spires from out the 
parched grass, and the blackbird sat upon the 
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maple bongh and sang short love-songs to his 
dusky mate. She noted all these things idly 
as her captor bounded along with the sinewy 
speed of a deer. Then she began to think of 
Reuben. How he would come along the road, 
watching for her; and how sadly he would go 
to his work when he found she was not at the 
old place. She tried to think what her mother 
and father would do, when it was discovered 
that she was gone—for she did not even feed 
herself with the hope of ever seeing them again 
—and wondered if the white bantam would miss 
her. She thought, of course, that this wild man 
would kill her when he got her into the woods, and 
racked her brain in trying to imagine the way 
in which her murder would be accomplished. 
Whether it would be a stick or a stone; or 
whether he would light a fire, and dance round 
her while she was burning, as she had heard 
the Indians did of old. Now and then she 
would wearily strain her eyes across the greed 
fields in search of some familiar face—there 
lurked a faint hope of Reuben’s hfflp in her 
heart yet—but she saw nothing but yellow fields 
dotted with patches of fiery sumach, with here 
and there a lonely pond, fringed with hazel 
copses, into which she sometimes thought the 
maniac was about to plunge her. 

Thus they drew nearer and nearer to the 
huge lonely woods that stretched away far into 
the interior of the island; and as Baby Bloom 
approached their sombre edges, they seemed to 
her like some black ocean in which she was 
about to be engulfed. 

They were soon immersed in the forest. A 
deep twilight, that only half revealed the path, 
made it all the more frightful. Here and there 
the sunlight straggled into an open patch, and 
taking the hues of the autumn leaves through 
which it passed, painted the ground like the 
floor of a cathedral when the day illuminates 
its stained windows. Baby Bloom was now 
getting very weak and exhausted. The atti¬ 
tude in which she was held by the wild man 
was distressing in the extreme, and her slight 
frame was almost breaking as he folded her in 
his arms. Once or twice she essayed a sort of 
plaintive remonstrance with him, and tried to 
bribe or cajole him into setting her free; but as 
the only reply she got w*as an unearthly hallo, 
and an increased rate of speed, she gave up all 
hope of escape by fair means, and had little 
prospect of getting her liberty by foul ones. 

At Inst they reached a species of open glade 
far away in the interior of the forest. A huge 
evergreen oak lifted its sturdy limbs in the cen¬ 
tre of the open patch, and spread them abroad 
until they touched the trees that encircled it. 
Here the manioc stopped, and placed Baby 
Bloom on the ground. Poor thing! between 
fright and exhaustion, her limbs were so weak 
that she could not stand; so that the moment 
her feet touched the sward she sank at full 
length. 

44 Now, my lass,” said the maniac, gazing at 
her with an approving smirk, “well build our 


nest here, up in that tree”—pointing to the oak 
— 44 and it shall be so handsome that the Reg¬ 
ains Crist a to will die of envy. But we must 
hasten,” he continued rapidly; 44 the sun is near¬ 
ly at noon, and the birds will be here before 
long. Besides, if we haven’t it finished to-night, 
the moon will scold us. And oh 1 how bitter she 
is when she is angry. Her words are like ice—so 
cold, so cold! and she pours them down straight 
on your head until they cut in—in to the brain, 
and freeze it up forever. We must not anger 
the moon, my lass. Come, let us gather moss.” 

So saying, and heedless whether Baby obeyed 
him or not, he stooped down and commenced 
gathering the thick moss that grew all round 
the place. Several times Baby Bloom thought 
that his attention would be so occupied with his 
task that she might manage to steal away un¬ 
seen. But no! his glance was ever restless and 
wary, and she had nothing left but to sit still, 
and watching, praying to Heaven, with all the 
strength pf her young soul, that help might come. 
She did not long remain so, however. The 
maniac had soon collected a huge pile of moss, 
and when he had disposed of it in a heap in the 
centre of the open space, he beckoned to her 
imperiously. She did not stir. 

44 Come 1” he cried impatiently, stamping his 
foot. 

44 Please—please let me go home, Sir—to my 
mother—to Reuben. Oh! do let me go!” and 
Baby wept, and wrung her hands, but did not 
rise. 

44 We are wanted up there!” he whispered, 
pointing mysteriously to a high cleft in the great 
oak. 44 We must go.” 

Baby Bloom clasped her hands in despair, 
and rocked to and fro on the earth; but the 
maniac did not give her much time for inactive 
sorrow, for he seized her once more, and hoist¬ 
ing her on his shoulder, commenced crawling up 
the rugged trunk of the tree with almost super¬ 
natural agility and strength. Higher and higher 
he climbed until he reached a portion where dis¬ 
ease had eaten a large cavity into one of the 
huge main branches; and this hole, surrounded 
as it was with twisted limbs, formed a sort of 
niche in w hich a couple of persons might easily 
sit. 

“ This is to be our nest,” he cried triumph¬ 
antly, as he swung Baby Bloom inside. “Here 
we’ll sit and sing all day long. You sing, don’t 
you ? Sing me a song, my. Bee-bird.” 

He looked so imperious and kingly as be said 
this, sitting at the threshold of the little niche, 
and had such a dangerous intermittent fire in 
his blue eye that Baby dared not refuse. So, 
in hopes that by falling in with his humor she 
might succeed in softening his heart a little, she 
began a tremulous ditty that gradually quavered 
off into a burst of tears. He scarce appeared 
to listen, and before she ended burst into another 
fit of talking. 

44 1 am the Chlamydera Maculate, a spotted 
bower-bird,” he went on. “ I am principally to 
be found in New South Wales, and am very 
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abundant at Bezi, on the river Mokai. I am 
very shy, and my habits are with difficulty ob¬ 
served by naturalists. Mr. Gould gives an ex¬ 
cellent description of the manner in which I 
build my nest. I live in the Australian plains, 
which are studded with the acacia pendulata; 
and the bower which I construct, and from 
which I take my name, is very curious, exhib¬ 
iting traces of a remarkable architectural fa¬ 
culty.” 

Baby, to whom this scientific rigmarole was 
utterly unintelligible, gazed at him with mingled 
terror and wonder. Suddenly the quick car of 
her companion caught some sound in the forest, 
for he arrested his disquisition, and bent for¬ 
ward anxiously, and listened in perfect silence. 
Then the sound struck on Baby’s ear—a faint 
hallo, far, far away. Oh! how her heart beat, 
and how she prayed to God that it might be 
faithful Reuben seeking for her! Then came 
the yelp of a dog, growing louder and more fu¬ 
rious each moment. It was certainly some one 
on her track. The maniac grew restless. He 
flitted like a monkey from bough to bough, cast¬ 
ing fiery glances of suspicion at Baby, who sat 
in her cell with blanched cheeks and clasped 
hands, listening with all her might. Now the 
sounds came very near, and Baby, feeling that 
the time was come, poured forth all her long 
pent-up terror in one shrill and echoing shriek. 
It was answered instantly by a shout. The 
maniac sprang with a howl toward her, when 
the copse crashed, a small dog leaped panting 
into the open space. Baby Blctom uttered a 
cry of joy, and the next moment she saw Reu¬ 
ben Lowe at the foot of the tree gazing up at 
her. 

III. 

“Baby, dear Baby I are you safe?” cried Reu¬ 
ben, striving with glances of intensest anxiety 
to penetrate the thick foliage by which she was 
screened. 

“Quite safe, dear Reuben. But for God’s 
sake take me down out of this.” 

“ In a moment, Babyand the next instant 
Reuben was swiftly creeping up the trunk. But 
ho reckoned without his host. The instant the 
maniac saw his design, he swung himsertf with 
lightning-like rapidity from branch to branch, 
until he reached the first fork of the tree, and 
there he waited, peering down into Reuben’s 
ascending face with his fiery blue eyes. 

“Let me up, scoundrel,” said Reuben, as he 
neared the fork. “ Let me up, or I will kill 
you.” 

“ Whoo! I am the Cock of the Rock! You 
shall not rob my nest, or catch my little singing 
Bee-bird. Whoo!” and the maniac griuned 
and shouted and flung his arms fiercely about. 

Reuben, with a powerful effort, strove to swing 
himself into the fork, but his opponent was too 
quick for him, and striking Reuben a fearful 
blow in the chest with his foot, he flung him, 
stunned and bruised, to the ground. Baby 
Bloom from her nest above uttered a faint 
shriek, and the maniac laughed and shouted, 


and joyously proclaimed himself to be a number 
of strange birds one after the other.. 

Reuben though bruised, was not, however, 
disabled. He was on his legs in an instant, 
and after a moment’s reflection ran to the foot 
of a large locust-tree whose branches inter¬ 
mingled with those of the oak. With an agility 
that could scarcely be expected after his late 
tremendous fall, he sw'armed up the trunk like 
a wild cat, and the next instant was speeding 
up through the limbs until he reached one that 
projected into the leafy heart of the oak-tree. 
His face was very pale, but his brows were knit 
darkly, and Baby Bloom could see that he was 
determined to rescue her at thq cost of his life. 
Wffen he reached the bough, he ran out lightly 
along the swaying pathway it formed, and the 
maniac, divining his intention, sprang up the 
oak boughs to meet him. 

“ Have no fear, Baby,” he cried, as he reached 
the very end, which swung beneath his weight 
as if it would break each moment. “ I will be 
with you in a moment. Have courage^ lass!” 
So saying, he leaped boldly into the oak branches, 
clutching desperately at the nearest ones. For¬ 
tunately he succeeded in grasping one strong 
enough to bear him, just as the maniac reached 
him. Reuben, now certain of his footing, turned 
furiously on his opponent, and caught him by 
the throat with the only hand which he had at 
liberty. The boughs of the sturdy old tree 
shook and heaved with the struggle, and the 
birds flew screaming around the glade. The 
contest, however, was but brief, *for the mad¬ 
man, finding himself overpowered, let go his 
hold, and dropped with the lightness of a cat 
upon the sward beneath. The next instant 
Reuben had Baby in his arms. 

There was no time, however, to be lost in 
caresses. Reuben explained in a few words 
that Baby had been missed—that the whole 
village was out in search of her, and that her 
father and mother were traversing the fields like 
wild people, looking for their child. He fur¬ 
ther added, w hat perhaps Baby was not sorry to 
hear, that old Bloom had told Reuben that if he 
brought back his daughter in safety his suit, once 
rejected, would be so no longer. 

This safety was not yet assured. The mad 
creature beneath seemed possessed with a de¬ 
mon. He foamed, and shrieked, and flung up 
stones and fragments of turf into the tree, and 
Reuben felt sorely puzzled how to get Baby 
down in the face of so infuriated a maniac. 
He first thought of descending himself, and en¬ 
deavoring to secure him, and bind him hand 
and foot. But there was the chance of his fail¬ 
ing in the attempt, and if the madman conquer¬ 
ed him, Baby was again at his mercy. Neither 
did he like to wait for the chance of assistance 
arriving, for night was falling rapidly, and it was 
more than probable that those who were on the 
same errand as himself would not pass that 
way. He was completely at bay, and racked 
I his brain to no purpose for some means of 
escape. 
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He was soon roused into activity. The mad¬ 
man, with the devilish cunning so characteristic 
of the insane, was busy in piling the dry moss 
he had gathered about the base of the oak. 
Reuben also saw him take a box of lucifer 
matches from his pocket. It was clear that his 
intention was to burn them down. Reuben 
knew from experience that a forest in autumn 
was bqt too easily ignited, and he shuddered at 
the horrible fate that awaited Baby and himself, 
if the maniac was not in some way arrested in 
his purpose. 

Bidding Baby remain perfectly still, he crept 
gently out on one of the lower branches, direct¬ 
ly overhanging the spot where the madman jras 
striving to ignite a match. He was so occupied 
with his fiendish task that he did not once look 
up. Reuben let himself down until he swung 
by his arms, and poised himself exactly over 
the stooping figure beneath. Then breathing a 
prayer to Heaven for his success, he dropped. 
He fell on the madman with a fearful crash. 
There t was a fierce groan, as he tumbled over 
on the sward, and when he rose, half expecting 
to find a deadly grasp upon his throat, a black 
mass, that lay quivering, as if in the last agonies, 
at the base of the tree, was all that could be 
seen. A shout of joy announced to Baby Bloom 
her safety, mid in another moment she and Reu¬ 
ben were kneeling on the turf, with entwining 
arms, thanking God for their esca] c. 

Baby’s entrance that night into Ilarlem was 
indeed triumphal. Every neighbor within three 
miles hastened to old father Bloom’s, and she 
had to tell her story over and over again, until 
she grew so weary that she nodded over the 
most thrilling portions. And brave Reuben 
Lowe was a hero for many a day after, and 
when next New Year he and Baby were mar¬ 
ried in the old wooden church, every one said 
that he deserved to win her, and that God 
would bless their union. Even the consumptive 
Shanghai was heard to utter a joyful crow on 
that solemn occasion, which so delighted Mrs. 
Bloom, that she began to entertain serious 
doubts whether the affection of the chest under 
which her favorite labored might not be cured 
after all. 

The poor maniac, whose body was found in 
the forest the same evening, proved to be a 
crazy ornithologist, who had escaped weeks be¬ 
fore from his keeper, and his death, however 
unavoidable, was the only drawback to the 
wedded happiness of Reuben and Baby Bloom. 

When the heroine of this little story told me 
the main facts herself, the other day in Har¬ 
lem, there was a second Baby Bloom running 
about the floor. Lot us hope that if she wins 
aa brave a husband as Reuben, it will not be 
such a terrible adventure as that by which her 
mother gained her heart’s desire. 

AN EPISODE OF THE WAR. 

14 TF you had a brother there, I could under- 

J- stand it; or if you were going to nurse 
some old friend; but, as it is, I must say, Sara, 


this sudden resolution of yours seems to me a 

very wild-goose scheme,” said Mr. H-to his 

sister-in-law, as they walked before a handsome 
summer residence in the gray twilight of a quiet 
and pensive autumnal afternoon. 

“ Every Englishman is a brother to me, and 
a friend also, in one sense,” answered Sara, 
gently yet firmly; “ and you well know, George, 
that my resolution is not a sudden one by any 
means. Besides, you must recollect how many 
things have occurred to make me feel that it is 
right for me to undertake this duty. Remem¬ 
ber how peculiarly I have been fitted and pre¬ 
pared for the work. You can not have forgot¬ 
ten that terrible accident at the coal-pits, and 
how much of the care of the sufferers devolved 
upon me. And then that awful cholera time! 
Oh, George! you can not but feel that, far from 
embarking in a wild-goose scheme, I am only 
following a course which, without any seeking 
of mine, has been pointed out to me.” 

“ Bnt yon seem to forget, Sara, that it waa 
your own people whose sufferings yon relieved, 
and that the accident took place on Henry’s 
estate. Again, in that cholera time—awful 
you may well call it—all the sick were known 
to you; they were your brother’s tenants. You 
had visited them in their own cottages, had 
made intimate acquaintance with every man, 
woman, and child among them, before those who 
were taken ill had been removed to the Hall— 
a rather Quixotic proceeding, as I still think it 
was, on Henry’s part; but, of course, he is at 
liberty to do what he pleases. Yet, Quixotic as 
I have always thought him, I am really very 
much surprised that he should have given his 
approval to such a scheme as this. What he 
and Edith can be thinking of to allow you to 
go, passes my powers of comprehension!” And 
here the worthy gentleman shook his head, and 
quickened his steps in proportion as his vexa¬ 
tion rose higher, while glancing at the handsome 
but delicate-looking woman walking by his side, 
and thinking how unfitted she was, alike by na¬ 
ture and gontle nurture, for the scenes she must 
encounter in the hospitals at Scutari. 

“What Henry and Edith are thinking of,” 
said S&ra, “I can readily tell you. They are 
thinking that I ought not to shrink from a work 
for which I have been, as it were, educated. 
They feel that, in becoming nurse, I am not 
forsaking duties of more paramount importance. 
They know, by experience, that I have strength 
and nerve sufficient for any demands that are 
likely to be made upon either. They have seen 
that it was not without a struggle I made up 
my mind at first, but that afterward I consider¬ 
ed it the greatest privilege that had ever been 
bestowed upon me to be allowed to join that 
devoted band of women who are using all their 
energies in the noblest work in which woman 
can be engaged.” And while Sara spoke, her 
deep-blue eyes brightened, even though they 
were filling with tears, and her mouth quivered 
with emotion. But 6he hastily wiped away her 
tears, and resumed her expression of calm com- 
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poflure, when her brother-in-law, in a slightly 
sarcastic tone, replied, 

“ Oh I if you are going to fly away on your 
enthusiastic wings, you must excuse me from 
attempting to follow you. I only profess to 
look at the common-sense view of the matter; 
and, notwithstanding all your arguments, you 
have failed to make me see the propriety of an 
English lady, brought up as you have been in 
the midst of every luxury, and carefully guarded 
from the sight and sound of every thing which, 
for one moment, might shock a woman’s deli¬ 
cacy or refined taste, voluntarily exposing her¬ 
self to the chance—nay, the certainty—of wit¬ 
nessing scenes which ought never to pass before 
her eyes, and hearing expressions which ought 
never to enter her ears. You do not know what 
soldiers are, Sara. You have no conception of 
the sort of conversation which takes place among 
them; you can not possibly form any idea of 
the wickedness and ribald conversation of their 
camps and barracks; and you must not expect 
that because they have been wounded, because 
they have lost an arm or a leg, they will be 
transformed into different men. On the con¬ 
trary, it is in the midst of sickness and suffering 
that character often shows itself most clearly; 
find what the real character of most of these 
men is, I am certainly better able to judge than 
you. It is very different, let me tell you, from 
a lady’s beau-ideal of a preux chevalier . Then, 
when they are beginning to recover! Good 
heavens! that you should be exposed to the 
chance of hearing their coarse jests, their pro¬ 
fane language! No; the more I think of it, 
the more I am convinced that you are all wrong. 
Your motive is a good one, but you will forever 
repent the delusion into which it has led you.” 

“ If I had not prayed often and earnestly to 
be guided aright," answered Sara, in a low and 
reverential tone, “ then, perhaps, I might have 
doubted whether I was not undertaking some¬ 
thing which was beyond my powers, and out of 
ray province. But ever since it was proposed 
to me to offer myself—you must recollect that 
the suggestion, in the first instance, did not come 
from me—I have met with every encouragement 
to proceed. I am not blinding my eyes to what 
I shall have to encounter. And if it should un¬ 
happily be as you say, it will only make me feel 
that it would have been far worse if women had 
not been there, in some degree to check it by 
their presence. As for the recollection of it, I 
have no doubt that it will very soon pass away 
from my memory.” 

“ All very well, Sara, if there were not others 
better qualified for the work than you. Far be 
it from me to wish that our brave wounded men 
should not all have proper attendance and at¬ 
tention given to them. But this will be much 
better provided by people who have been reg¬ 
ularly brought up to the work—proper hospital 
nurses, endowed with more physical and mental 
strength of a certain kind than English ladies 
can boast, or, indeed, I for one should wish to 
see them possess. You think, perhaps, you are 
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doing these soldiers a kindness by going out to 
wait uppn them. You fancy most likely that 
some of them will be gratified by the attendance 
of real ladies. You will find out that all this 
is nothing but a species of self-deception. De¬ 
pend upon it, our soldiers will much prefer be¬ 
ing taken care of by people selected from their 
own class of life, and will only feel awkward, 
uncomfortable, and constrained, under the nurs¬ 
ing of persons so different in every way from 
those to whom they are accustomed.” 

u Oh, George! if there were a sufficient staff 
of proper hospital nurses, I should never for a 
moment have thought of offering my services. 
Do you fancy that it costs me nothing to leave 
this dear place, and still dearer friends? Do 
you think I would, for a moment, have acceded 
to the wish of those who have asked me to bid 
farewell for a time, we know not how long, to 
all that makes life pleasant or lovely, if I had 
thought there were others better qualified for 
the work than I ? It tvas the conviction of the 
want of such properly-qualified people which 
mainly induced me to think of becoming a hos¬ 
pital nurse. Surely, if the common run of 
nurses are spoken of as * persons accustomed to 
drown disgust in brandy,’ they can not be the 
right description of people to send out as at¬ 
tendants upon our wounded men. Believe me, 
that, after all, arduous though our duties may 
be, they will not be half so trying or distressing 
as you are apt to imagine.” And Sara looked 
at her brother-in-law with a cheering smile on 
her face, which ought to have chased every 
doubt and cloud from his mind, if he had not 
been so wedded to his common-sense notions 
—and something more than common sense is 
needed to understand the motives which prompt 
to such undertakings. 

“ But consider what yotir going out entails,” 
he continued; “ you are obliged to take a serv¬ 
ant to cook for you, and wait upon you, and 
separate accommodation must be provided for 
you; whereas, had common hospital nurses alone 
been sent out, they would have required no bet¬ 
ter quarters than such as the wounded men have 
assigned to them; and if they themselves had 
been attacked by sickness, they would not have 
felt the want of comforts which to ladies are in¬ 
dispensable.” 

“ In that case We shall have our own servants 
to wait upon us, and they will see that we want 
for nothing that is really necessary. Besides, 
they will be able to give us help in many things, 
such as preparing little remedies for the sick, 
and assisting us in our care of them in more 
ways than I have time to tell you of just now,” 
said Sara, looking heartily w eary of the discus¬ 
sion. 

“ Well, my dear Sara, I suppose a willful wo¬ 
man must have her way. I am sure you will be¬ 
lieve that, although I have thought it right to 
tell you some of my objections (I have still sev¬ 
eral others left, which I may give you at some 
future time), I fully appreciate the generous 
devotion and unselfish enthusiasm which in- 
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daces you to leave a happy home, and friends 
who dearly love you, in order to go and soften 
the sufferings of our brave fellow-countrymen 
by your presence and care.” 

So saying he held out his hand, and fondly 
was its pressure returned by his sister, though 
the only words she spoke were: 

44 Ah, George 1 the sunshine of my life is over. 
It is long since I was made to know that I must 
try to live for the many, instead of devoting 
myself only to one. You understand me now.” 
• • • • • 

Shift we the scene. Time has passed, and 
with it many brave souls have been borne on 
the sulphurous smoke of cannon from a field 
of blood to the judgment-seat of God. An aw¬ 
ful change! The battles of the Alma, Balaklava, 
and Inkermann, have been fought, and before the 
yet unbreached walls of Sebastopol a decima¬ 
ted, but undaunted army, lies intrenched. To 
the desperate and tenacious valor both of Frank 
and Anglo-Saxon, let the ravages of famine, 
pestilence, and war bear undying testimony. 
But, alas! the ends by which such glory is at¬ 
tained only put our civilization and Christian¬ 
ity to the blush. Histoiy dares not record, and 
the world strives to forget them. 

History does not tell how many of France 
and England’s bravest soldiery die with curses 
and imprecations on their lips, and murder in 
their hearts! History does not tell of the grief, 
anxiety, and final despair of widowed wives and 
orphaned children 1 History tells not the tale 
of long-protracted suffering, to which death 
comes ns a blessed boon I History does not 
tell how many stout yeomen would forfeit their 
claims, even to courage itself, to be once more 
at their own cottage firesides I History does 
not truly paint the agony of a single dying sol¬ 
dier on the field 1 But we can see him. Now 
he raises himself wearily on his arm amidst a 
heap of hostile slain—man and beast. The sea 
of battle has rolled over the adjoining hill, and 
is hidden from his view. No succor is near. 
Mercy has mantled her face for very shame. 
Yet he fought like a Roman for his household 
gods in the very fiercest of that fieiy charge 1 
Damp dews are on the ground. His wounded 
limbs ore already stiffened with cold, and the 
dusky shadows of night—the precursors of death 
—are creeping on. 

Hark! the tumultuous tide is borne hither¬ 
ward again. But what mockery to him is that 
shout of victory! What cares he, at such a 
moment, to see the red cross or the tricolor 
carried triumphantly into the heart of the ene¬ 
my’s ranks! Ilia eyes do not glisten now at 
the sight of those retreating masses of disorder¬ 
ed chivalry. The tramp of horses, and the 
thunder of artillery, are no longer heeded by 
him; for the heart of the dying soldier, if heart 
he has, is far, far away. Home, wife, friends, 
pass in dreary array, to haunt and torment him 
to the grave. There let him rest. The “ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war” have 
faded away, and the realities of this royal pas¬ 


time stand unmasked. They are ruin, despair, 
death. 

Ay, Famine, Pestilence, and War, in the 
allied armies of France and England, have not 
left their work incomplete. Ship-loads of sick 
and wounded are taken from the scene of car¬ 
nage. Tossed upon the stormy waves of the 
Euxine during several days, many die before 
they reach their destined asylum. But vessel 
after vessel arrives with its freight of human 
suffering, and the great hospital at Scutari is 
speedily filled. 

The noble women who left England to nurse 
the wounded soldiers were already engaged in 
their arduous labors. Sara, too, was there. 
She had soothed the last moments of many a 
sufferer, and now looked pale and wearied w ith 
unwanted exertion. The sight of their agony 
was almost greater than she could bear—far, 
far more terrible than she had ever anticipated. 
She, too, found that there were realities in war 
over which history silently draws a vail. Man 
can face the battle-field, but with all his hardi¬ 
hood and courage he will shrink from the hos¬ 
pital. Woman’s fortitude is required there. 

Yet Sara did not falter in her self-imposed 
task, though words in unknown tongues, shrieks 
of pain, mutterings of prayer, and even execra¬ 
tions were often her only reward. Though 
uncouth, mutilated forms, which once gloried in 
the perfection of manly strength and beauty, 
constantly met her eye, she still persevered with 
unswerving fidelity to the cause in which she 
was engaged. A deaf ear was never turned by 
her to the sufferer’s entreaties, especially when 
they came from one of her own countrymen. 
The same sympathy, care, and attention was 
bestowed upon all. 

On the day of which we speak, many new 
patients were brought into the hospital. It was 
a solemn and distressing sight. Here was a 
tall grenadier who had lost both his legs, and, 
though he was now dying in great agony, no 
murmur or other indication of pain escaped his 
lips. It was the stoicism of a Spartan hero! 
From the damp perspiration collected on his 
forehead, you might conceive somewhat of the 
agony he endured. 

Another near him—in the wild delirium of 
fever—fancied himself in a cavalry charge, tram¬ 
pling down the enemy’s infantry', while he 
shouted again and again as in the frenzy of 
the fight. Further on, might be heard shrieks 
or low convulsive moanings, which told their 
own tale. A few' seemed resigned to their 
fate, and others were silently praying their last 
prayer. 

Among these, was one brought in that same 
morning. He had been desperately wounded 
at Balaklava, and life was now fast ebbing away. 
Judging from his ghastly' face and closed eye¬ 
lids, he seemed unconscious of all around. He 
might have been thirty-five years of age, and 
was doubtless above the rank of a common 
soldier, for there was a noble appearance About 
his features, wasted and haggard though they 
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were with suffering, which would have arrested 
the attention of the most casual observer. 

“Who is he?” whispered one of the nurses 
to Sara. 

“Which one?” 

“There. He opens his eyes and seems to 
be looking at you. Do you know him ?” 

She half uttered a shriek. 

“Why, what's the matter?” 

But Sara was on her knees now by the bed¬ 
side. And while her companions were wonder¬ 
ing at her emotion, she had placed her arm 
around the sick man’s head, speaking fondly, 
passionately, and, as they fancied, incoherently 
to him. His eyes, turned with a troubled ex¬ 
pression toward hers, rested there long ere they 
betrayed any sign of recognition. At last the 
light of memory flashed over the features of the 
dying man. He could not speak, but he smiled; 
and it was a smile that death could not banish 
from his face. The struggling spirit had quietly 
severed the silver cord that bound it to earth 
even then, apd the sobs of the kneeling woman 
were not needed to reveal the secret of a long- 
cherished but hopeless love. 

THE NEWCOMES.* 

MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 

BY W. M. THACKERAY. 

CHAPTER XLVIIL 

IN WHICH BENEDICK IS A HARMED MAN. 

E have all heard of the dying French Duch¬ 
ess, who viewed her coming dissolution and 
subsequent fate so easily, because she said she 
was sure that Heaven must deal politely with a 
person of her quality. I suppose Lady Kew had 
some such notions regarding people of rank: 
her long suffering toward them w^as extreme; 
in fact, there were vices which the old lady 
thought pardonable, and even natural, in a 
young nobleman of high station, which she 
never would have excused in persons of vulgar 
condition. 

Her ladyship’s little knot of associates and 
scandal-bearers—elderly rouds and ladies of the 
world, whose business it was to know all sorts 
of noble intrigues and exalted tittle-tattle; what 
was happening among the devotees of the exiled 
court at Frohsdorf; what among the citizen 
princes of the Tuileries; who was the reigning 
favorite of the Queen-mother at Aranjoz; who 
was smitten with whom at Vienna or Naples; 
and the last particulars of the chroniques scanda- 
leuses of Paris and London; Lady Kew, I say, 
must have been perfectly aware of my Lord Far- 
intosli’s amusements, associates, and manner of 
life, and yet she never, for one moment, exhibited 
any anger or dislike toward that nobleman. Her 
amiable heart was so full of kindness and for- 


I With all his faults and wickednesses, his follies 
I and his selfishness, there was no moment when 
! Lady Kew would not have received the young 
lord, and endowed him with the hand of her 
darling Ethel. 

But the hopes which this fond forgiving creat¬ 
ure had nurtured for one season, and earned on 
so resolutely to the next, were destined to be dis¬ 
appointed yet a second time, by a most provok¬ 
ing event which occurred in the Newcome fam¬ 
ily. Ethel was called away suddenly from Paris 
by her father’s third and last paralytic seizure. 
When she reached her home, Sir Brian could 
not recognize her. A few hours after her arrival, 
all the vanities of the world were over for him: 
and Sir Barnes Newcome, Baronet, reigned in 
liis stead. The day after Sir Brian was laid in 
his vault- at Newcome—a letter appeared in the 
local papers addressed to the Independent Elect¬ 
ors of that Borough, in which his orphaned son, 
feelingly alluding to the virtue, the services, and 
the political principles of the deceased, offered 
himself as a candidate for the seat in Parlia¬ 
ment now vacant. Sir Barnes announced that 
he should speedily pay his respects in person to 
the friends and supporters of his lamented fa¬ 
ther. That he was a stanch friend of our ad¬ 
mirable constitution, need not be said. That 
he was a firm, but conscientious upholder of 
our Protestant religion, all who knew Barnes 
Newcome must be aware. That he would 
do his utmost to advance the interests of this 
great agricultural, this great manufacturing 
county and Borough, we may be sure he 
avowed; as that he would be (if returned to re¬ 
present Newcome in Parliament) the advocate 
of every rational reform, the unhesitating op¬ 
ponent of every reckless innovation. In fine, 
j Barnes Newcome’s manifesto to the Electors of 
I Newcome was as authentic a document, and 
' gave him credit for as many public virtues, os 
that slab over poor Sir Brian’s bones in the 
chancel of Newcome church; which commem¬ 
orated the good qualities of the defunct, and the 
grief of his heir. 

In spite of the virtues, personal and inherit¬ 
ed, of Barnes, his seat for Newcome was not 
got without a contest. The dissenting interest 
and the respectable liberals of the Borough wish¬ 
ed to set up Samuel Higg, Esq., against Sir 
Barnes Newcome; and now it was that Barnes’s 
civilities of the previous year, aided by Madame 
j de Moncontouris influence over her brother, 
j bore their fruit. Mr. Higg declined to stand 
] against Sir Barnes Newcome, although Bigg’s 
j political principles were by no means those of 
| the honorable Baronet; and the candidate from 
. London, whom the Newcome extreme radicals, 
j set up against Barnes, was nowhere on the poll 
J when the day of election came. So Barnes had 



giveness toward the young prodigal, that, even j the desire of his heart; gnd, within two months 
without any repentance on his part, she was ready j after his father’s demise, he sate in Parliament 
to take him to her old arms, and give him her as Member for Newcome. 
venerable benediction. Pathetic sweetness of | The bulk of the late Baronet's property de¬ 
nature ! Charming tenderness of disposition! , scended, of course, to his elder son: who grum- 
* Continued from the February Number. j bled, nevertheless, at the provision made for his 
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form, looking blankly down from oyer 
the sideboard, at the feast which his 
successors were giving. A dreamy old 
ghost of a picture. Have you ever look¬ 
ed at those round George IV.’s ban¬ 
queting hall at Windsor ? Their frames 
still hold them, but they smile ghostly 
smiles, and swagger in robes and velvets 
which are quite faint and faded: their 
crimson coats have a twilight tinge: the 
lustre of their stars has twinkled out: 
they look as if they were about to flicker 
off the wall and retire to jojn their orig¬ 
inals in limbo. 

Nearly three years had elapsed since 
the good Colonel’s departure for India, 
and during this time certain changes 
had occurred in the lives of the prin¬ 
cipal actors and the writer of this his¬ 
tory. As regards the latter, it must be 
stated that the dear old firm of Lamb 
Court had been dissolved, the junior 
member having contracted another 
partnership. The chronicler of these 
memoirs was a bachelor no longer. My 
wife and I had spent the winter at 
Rome (favorite resort of young mar¬ 
ried couples), and had heard from the 
artists there Clive's name affectionate¬ 
ly repeated, and many accounts of his 
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brothers and sisters, and that the town-house 
should have been left to Lady Ann, who was 
too poor to inhabit it.. But Park Lane is the 
best situation in London, and Lady Ann’s 
means were greatly improved by the annual 
produce of the house in Park Lane; which, as 
we all know, was occupied by a foreign minister 
for several subsequent seasons. Strange muta¬ 
tions of fortune; old places; new faces; what 
Londoner does not see and speculate upon them 
every day ? Ccelia’s boudoir, who is dead with 
the daisies over her at Kensal Green, is now the 
chamber where Delia is consulting Dr. Locock, 
or Julia’s children are romping: Florio’s dining- 
tables have now Pollio’s wine upon them: Ca- 
lista, being a widow, and (to the surprise of 
every body who knew Trimalchio, and enjoyed 
his famous dinners) left but very poorly off, lets 
the house and the rich, chaste, and appropriate- 
planned furniture, by Dowbiggin, and the pro¬ 
ceeds go to keep her little boys at Eton. The 
next year, as Mr. Clive Newcome rode by the 
once familiar mansion (whence the hatchment 
had been removed, announcing that there was 
in ccdo quits for the late Sir Brian Newcome, 
Bart.), alien faces looked from over the flowers 
in the balconies. He got a card for an enter¬ 
tainment from the occupant of the mansion, H. 
E., the Bulgarian minister; and there was the 
same crowd in the reception-room and on the 
stairs, the same grave men from Gunter’s dis¬ 
tributing the refreshments in the dining-room, 
the same old Smee, R.A. (always in the room 
where the edibles were), cringing and flattering 
to the new occupants; and the same effigy of 
poor Sir Brian, in his deputy-lieutenant’s uni¬ 


sayings and doings, his merry supper-parties, 
and the talents of young Ridley, his friend. 
When we came to London in the spring, almost 
our first visit was to Clive’s apartments in Char¬ 
lotte Street, whither my wife delightedly went 
to give her hand to the young painter. 

But Clive no longer inhabited that quiet re¬ 
gion. On driving to the house, we found a 
bright brass plate, with the name of Mr. J. J. 
Ridley on the door, and it was J. J.’s hand which 
I shook (his other being engaged with a great 
pallet, and a sheaf of painting-brushes), when 
we entered the well-known quarters. Clive’s 
picture hung over the mantel-piece, where his 
father’s head used to hang in our time—a care¬ 
ful and beautifully executed portrait of the lad 
in a velvet coat, and a Roman hat, with that 
golden beard which was sacrificed to the exi¬ 
gencies of London fashion. I showed Laura the 
likeness until she could become acquainted with 
the original. On her expressing her delight 
at the picture, the painter was pleased to say, 
in his modest blnshing way, that he would be 
glad to execute my wife’s portrait too, nor, as 
I think, could any artist find a subject more 
pleasing. 

After admiring others of Mr. Ridley's works, 
our talk naturally reverted to his predecessor. 
Clive had migrated to much more splendid 
quarters. Had wo not heard ? he had become 
a rich man, a man of fashion. “ I fear he is 
very lazy about the arts,” J. J. said, with regret 
on his countenance; “though I begged and 
prayed him to be faithful to his profession. He 
would have done veiy well in it, in portrait¬ 
painting especially. Look here, and here, and 
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liere! n said Ridley, producing fine vigorous 
sketches of Clive’s. “ He had the art of seizing 
the likeness, and of making all his people look 
like gentlemen, too. He was improving every 
day, when this abominable bank came in the 
way, and stopped him.” 

What bank ? I did not know the new Indian 
bank of which the Colonel was a director? 
Then, of course, J was aware that the mercan¬ 
tile affair in question was the Bundelcund 
Bank, about which the Colonel had written to 
me from India more than a year since, announc¬ 
ing that fortunes were to be made by it, and that 
he had reserved shares for me in the company. 
Laura admired all Clive’s sketches, which his 
affectionate brother artist showed to her, with 
the exception of one representing the reader’s 
humble servant; which, Mrs. Pcndennis con¬ 
sidered, by no means did justice to the original. 

Bidding adieu to the kind J. J., and leaving 
him to pursue his art, in that silent serious way 
in which he daily labored at it, w*e drove to 
Fitzroy Square hard by, where I was not dis¬ 
pleased to show the good old hospitable James 
Binnie the young lady who bore my name. 
But here, too, we were disappointed. Placards 
wafered in the windows announced that the old 
house was to let. The woman who kept it, 
brought a card in Mrs. Mackenzie’s frank hand¬ 
writing, announcing Mr. James Binnie’s address 
was “ Poste restante Pau in the Pyrenees,” and 
that his London Agents were Messrs. So-and-so. 
The woman said she believed the gentleman had 
been unwell. The house, too, looked very pale, 
dismal, and disordered; we drove away from 
the door, grieving to think that ill-health, or 
any other misfortunes, had befallen good old 
James. 

Mrs. Pendennis' drove back to our lodgings, 
Brixham's, in Jermyn Street, while I sped to 
the City, having business in that quarter. It 
has been said that I kept a small account with 
Hobson Brothers, to whose bank I went, and 
entered the parlor with that trepidation which 
most poor men feel on presenting themselves 
before City magnates and capitalists. Mr. Hob¬ 
son Newcome shook hands most jovially and 
good-naturedly, congratulated me on my mar¬ 
riage, and so forth, and presently Sir Barnes 
Ncwcome made his appearance, still wearing 
his mourning for his deceased father. 

Nothing could be more kind, pleasant, and 
cordial than Sir Barnes’s manner. He seemed 
to know well about my affairs; complimented 
me on every kind of good fortune; had heard 
that I had canvassed the borough in which I 
lived; hoped sincerely to see me in Parliament 
and on the right side; was most anxious to be¬ 
come acquainted with Mrs. Pendennis, of whom 
Lady Rockminster said all sorts of kind things; 
and asked for our address, in order that Lady 
Clara Ncwcome might have the pleasure of call¬ 
ing on my wife. This ceremony was performed 
soon afterward; and an invitation to dinner 
from Sir Barnes and Lady Clara Newcome 
speedily followed it. 


Sir Barnes Newcome, Bart., M.P., I need not 
say, no longer inhabited the small house which 
he had occupied immediately after his marriage; 
but dwelt in a much more spacious mansion in 
Belgravia, where he entertained his friends. 
Now that he had come into his kingdom, I 
must say that Barnes was by no means so in¬ 
sufferable as in the days of his bachelorhood. 
He had sown his wild oats, and spoke with re¬ 
gret and reserve of that season of his moral 
culture. He was grave, sarcastic, statesman¬ 
like ; did not tiy to conceal his baldness (as he 
used before his father’s death, by bridging lean 
wisps of hair over his forehead from the back 
of his head); talked a great deal about the 
House; was assiduous in his attendance there 
and in the City; and conciliating with all the 
world. It seemed as if we were all his con¬ 
stituents, and though his efforts to make him¬ 
self agreeable were rather apparent, the effect 
succeeded pretty well. We met Mr. and Mrs. 
Hobson Newcome, and Clive, and Miss Ethel 
looking beautiful in her black robes. It w as a 
family party, Sir Barnes said, giving us to 
understand, with a decorous solemnity in face 
and voice, that no large parties as yet could be 
received in that house of mourning. 

To this party was added, rather to my sur¬ 
prise, my Lord Highgate, who under the sobri¬ 
quet of Jack Belsizc has been presented/to the 
reader of this history. Lord Highgate gave 
Lady Clara his arm to dinner, but went and 
took a place next Miss Newnome, on the other 
side of her: that immediately by Lady Clara 
being reserved for a guest who had not as yet 
made his appearance. 

Lord Highgate’s attentions to his neighbor, 
his laughing and talking, were incessant; so 
much so that Clive, from his end of the table, 
scowled in wwath at Jack Belsize’s assiduities: 
it was evident that the youth, though hopeless, 
w’as still jealous and in love with his charming 
cousin. 

Barnes Newcome was most kind to all his 
guests: from Aunt Hobson to your humble 
servant there was not one but the master of the 
house had an agreeable word for him. Even 
for his cousin Samuel Newcome, a gawky youth 
with an eruptive countenance, Barnes had ap¬ 
propriate w'ords of conversation, and talked 
about King’s College, of which the lad was an 
ornament, with the utmost affability. He com¬ 
plimented that institution and young Samuel, 
and by that shot knocked not only over Sam 
but his mamma too. He talked to Uncle Hob¬ 
son about his’crops; to Clive about his pictures; 
to me about the great effect which a certain 
article in the “ Pall Mall Gazette” had produced 
in the House, where the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer was perfectly livid with fury, and Lord 
«sonn bursting out laughing at the attack: in 
fact, nothing could be Inore amiable than our 
host on this day. Lady Clara was very pretty, 
grown a little stouter since her marriage, the 
change only became her. She was a little 
silent, hut then she had Uncle Hobson on her 
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left-hand side, between whom and her ladyship 
there conld not be much in common, and the 
place at the right hand was still vacant. The 
person with whom she talked most freely was 
Clive, who had made a beautiful drawing of 
her and her little girl, for which the mother and 
the father too, as it appeared, were very grateful. 

What had caused this change in Barnes’s be¬ 
havior? Our particular merits or his own pri¬ 
vate reform ? In the two years over which this 
narrative has had to run in the course of as 
many chapters, the writer had inherited a prop¬ 
erty so small that it could not occasion a bank¬ 
er’s civility; and I put down Sir Barnes New- 
come’s politeness to a sheer desire to be well 
with me. But with Lord Highgate and Clive 
the case was different, as you must now hear. 

Lord Highgate, having succeeded to his fa¬ 
ther’s title and fortune, had paid every shilling 
of his debts, and had sowed his wild oats to the 
very last com. His lordship’s account at Hob¬ 
son Brothers was very large. Painful events 
of three years* date, let us hope, were forgotten 
—gentlemen can not go on being in love and 
despairing, and quarreling forever. When he 
came into his funds, Highgate behaved with 
uncommon kindness to Rooster, who was al¬ 
ways straitened for money: and when the late 
Lord Dorking died and Rooster succeeded to 
him, there was a meeting at Chanticlere be¬ 
tween Highgate and Barnes Ncwcome and his 
wife, which went off very comfortably. At 
Chanticlere, the Dowager Lady Kew and Miss 
Newcome were also staving, when Lord High¬ 
gate announced his prodigious admiration for 
the young lady; and, it was said, corrected 
Farintosh, as a low-minded, foul-tongued young 
cub for daring to speak disrespectfully of her. 
Nevertheless, vous concern:, when a man of the 
Marquis’s rank was supposed to look with the 
eyes of admiration upon a young lady, Lord 
Highgate would not think of spoiling sport, and 
he left Chanticlere declaring that he was always 
destined to be unlucky in love. When old 
Lady Kew was obliged to go to Vichy for her 
lumbago, Highgate said to Barnes, “Do ask 
your charming sister to come to you in London; 
she will bore herself to death with the old 
woman at Vichy, or with her mother at Rugby” 
(whither Lady Ann had gone to get her boys 
educated), and accordingly Miss Ncwcome came 
on a visit to her brother and sister, at whose 
house we have just had the honor of seeing her. 

When Rooster took his seat in the House of 
Lords, he was introduced by JTighgatc and 
Kew, as Highgate had been introduced by Kew 
previously. Thus these three gentlemen all 
rode in gold coaches; had all got coronets on 
their heads; as you will, my respected young 
friend, if you are the eldest son of a peer who 
dies before you. And now they were rich, they 
were all going to be very good boys, let us hope. 
Kew, wo know, married one of the Dorking 
family, that second Lady Henrietta Pulleyn, 
whom wo described as frisking about at Baden, 
and not in the least afraid of him. How little 


the reader knew, to whom we introduced the 
girl in that chatty off-hand way, that one day 
the young creature would be a countess! But 
ice knew it all the while—and, wheh she was 
walking about with the governess, or romping 
with her sisters; and when she had dinner at 
one o’clock; and when she wore a pinafore 
very likely—we secretly respected her as the 
future Countess of Kew, and mother of the 
Viscount Walham. 

Lord Kew was very happy with his bride, and 
very good to her. He took Lady Kew to Paris, 
for a marriage trip; but they lived almost alto¬ 
gether at Kewbury afterward, where his lord- 
ship sowed tame oats now after his wild ones, 
and became one of the most active farmers of 
his county. He and the Newcomes were not 
very intimate friends; for Lord Kew was heard 
to say that he disliked Barnes more after his 
marriage than before. And the two sisters, 
Lady Clara and Lady Kew, had a quarrel on 
one occasion, when the latter visited London 
just before the dinner at which we have just 
assisted, nay, at which we are just assisting, took 
place—a quarrel about Highgate’s attentions to 
Ethel very likely. Kew was dragged into it— 
and hot words passed between him and Jack 
Bclsize; and Jack did not go down to Kewbury 
afterward, though Kew’s little boy was chris¬ 
tened after him. All these interesting details, 
about people of the very highest rank, we are 
supposed to whisper in the reader's ear as we 
arc sitting at a Belgravian dinner-table. My 
dear Barmecide friend, isn’t it pleasant to 
in such fine company ? 

And now we must tell how it is that Clive 
Newcome, Esq., whose eyes are flashing fire 
across the flowers of the table at Lord High¬ 
gate, who is making himself so agreeable to Miss 
Ethel—now we must tell how it is that Clive and 
his cousin Barnes are grown to be friends again. 

The Bundelcund Bank, which had been es¬ 
tablished for four years, had now grown to be 
one of the most flourishing commercial institu¬ 
tions in Bengal. Founded, as the prospectus 
announced, at a time when all private credit 
was shaken by the failure of the great Agency 
Houses, of which the downfall had carried dis¬ 
may and ruin throughout the presidency; the 
B. B. had been established on the only sound 
principle of commercial prosperity— that of 
association. The native capitalists, headed by 
the great firm of Rummun Lull and Co., of Cal¬ 
cutta, had largely embarked in the B. B., and 
the officers of the two services and the European 
mercantile body of Calcutta had been invitOd to 
take shares in an institution which to merchants, 
native and English, civilians and militaiy men, 
was alike advantageous and indispensable. How 
many young men of the latter sendees had been 
crippled for life by the ruinous cost of agencies, 
of which the profits to the agents thenatelvcs 
were so enormous! The shareholders of the 
B. B. were their own agents; and the greatest 
capitalist in India as well ns the youngest Ensign 
in the service might invest at the largest and 
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safest premium, and borrow at the smallest 
interest, by becoming, according to bis means, 
a shareholder in the B. B. Their correspond¬ 
ents were established in each presidency and in 
even’ chief city of India, as well as at Sidney, 
Singapore, Canton, and, of course, London. 
With China they did an immense opium trade, 
of which the profits were so great, that it was 
only in private sittings of the B. B. managing 
committee that the details and accounts of these 
operations could be brought forward. Other¬ 
wise the books of the bank were open to every 
shareholder; and the Ensign or the young civil 
servant was at liberty at any time to inspect 
his own private account ns well ns the common 
ledger. With New South Wales they earned 
on a vast trade in wool, supplying that great 
colony Nvith goods, which their London agents 
enabled them to purchase in such a way ns to 
give them the command of the market. As if 
to add to their prosperity, copper-mines were 
discovered on lands in the occupation of the B. 
Banking Company, which gave the most aston¬ 
ishing returns. And throughout the vast terri¬ 
tories of British India, through the great native 
firm of ltiunmun Lall and Co., the Bundelcund 
Banking Company had possession of the native 
markets. The order from Birmingham for idols 
alone (made with their copper and paid in their 
wool) was enough to make the low church party 
in England cry out; and a debate upon this sub¬ 
ject actually took place in the House of Com¬ 
mons, of which the effect was to send up the 
shares of the Bundelcund Banking Company 
very considerably upon the London Exchange. 

The fifth half-yearly dividend was announced 
at twelve and a quarter per cent, of the paid up 
capital: the accounts from the copper mine 
sent the dividend up to a still greater height, 
and carried the shares to an extraordinary pre¬ 
mium. In the third year of the concern, the 
house of Hobson Brothers, of London, became 
the agents of the Bundeltmnd Banking Com¬ 
pany of India; and among our friends, James 
Binnic, who had prudently held out for some 
time, and Clive Newcome, Esq., became share¬ 
holders, Clive’s good father haring paid the 
first installments of the lad’s shares up in Cal¬ 
cutta, and invested every rupee he could him¬ 
self command in this enterprise. When Hob¬ 
son Brothers joined it, no wonder James Binnic 
was convinced; Clive’s friend, the Frenchman, 
and through that connection the house of Higg, 
of Ncwcome and Manchester, entered into the 
affair; and among the minor contributors in 
England we may mention Miss Cann, who took 
n little fifty pouud note share, and dear old 
Miss Honcyman; and J. J., and his father 
Ridley, who brought a small bag of saving—all 
knowing that their Colonel, who was eager that 
his friends should participate in his good for¬ 
tune, would never lead them wrong. To Clive’s 
surprise, Mrs. Mackenzie, between whom and 
himself there was a considerable coolness, came 
to his chambers, and with a solemn injunction 
that the matter between them should be quite 


private, requested him to purchase £1500 worth 
of Bundelcund shares for her and her darling 
girls, which he did, astonished to find the thrifty 
widow in possession of so much money. Had 
Mr. Pendennis’s mind not been bent at this 
moment on quite other subjects, he might have 
increased his own fortune by the Bundelcund 
Bank speculation; but in these two years I was 
engaged in matrimonial affairs (having Clive 
Newcome, Esq., as my groomsman on a certain 
interesting occasion). When we returned from 
our tour abroad, the India Bank shares were so 
very high that I did not care to purchase, though 
I found an affectionate letter from our good 
Colonel (enjoining me to make my fortune) 
awaiting me at the agent’s, and my wife received 
a pair of beautiful Cashmere shawls from the 
same kind friend. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

CONTAINS AT I.2A8T SIX MORE COURSES AND TWO UFBSEItTS. 

Tiie banker’s dinner party over, we returned 
to our apartments, having dropped Major Pen- 
dennis at his lodgings, and there, as the custom 
is among most friendly married couples, talked 
over the company and the dinner. I thought 
my wife would naturally have liked Sir Bnmes 
Newcome, who was very attentive to her, took 
her to dinner ns the bride, and talked cease¬ 
lessly to her during the whole entertainment. 

Laura said No—she did not know why— 
could there be any better reason ? There was 
a tone about Sir Barnes Newcome she did not 
like—especially in his manner to women. 

I remarked that he spoke sharply and in a sneer¬ 
ing manner to his wife, and treated one or two 
remarks which sho made as if she was an idiot. 

Mrs. Pcndennis flung up her head, as much 
ns to say, “And so she is.” 

Mr. Pcndennis . What! the wife too, my dear 
Laura! I should have thought such a pretty, 
simple, innocent, young woman, with just enough 
good looks to make her pass muster, who is very 
1 well-bred and not brilliant at all—I should have 
thought such a one might have secured a sis- 
| ter s approbation. 
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Mrs. Pendennis. You fancy we are all jealous 
of one another. No protest of ours can take 
that notion out of your heads. My dear Pen, 
I do not intend to try. We are not jealous of 
mediocrity: we are not patient of it. I dare 
say we are angry because we'see men admire 
it so. You gentlemen, who pretend to be our 
betters, give yourselves such airs of protection, 
and profess such a lofty superiority over us, 
prove it by quitting the cleverest woman in the 
room for the first pair of bright eyes and dim¬ 
pled cheeks that enter. It was those charms 
which attracted you in Lady Clara, Sir. 

Pendennis. I think she is very pretty, and veiy 
innocent, and artless. 

Mrs . P. Not veiy pretty, and perhaps not 
so very artless. 

Pendennis . How can you tell, you wicked wo¬ 
man ? Are you such a profound deceiver your¬ 
self, that you can instantly detect artifice in 
others ? O Laura! 

Mrs. P. We can detect all sorts of things. 
The inferior animals have instincts you know. 
(I must say my wife is always very satirical 
upon this point of the relative rank of the sexes.) 
One thing I am sure of is, that she is not hap¬ 
py ; and, O Pen! that she does not care much 
for her little girl. 

Pendennis. How do you know that, my dear? 

Mrs. P. We went up stairs to see the child 
after dinner. It was at my wish. The mother 
did not offer to go. The child was awake and 
crying. Lady Clara did not offer to take it. 
Ethel—Miss Newcomo took it, rather to my 
surprise, for she seems very haughty; and the 
nurse, who I suppose was at supper, came run¬ 
ning up at the noise, and then the poor little 
thing was quiet. 

Pendennis. I remember we heard the music, 
ns the dining-room was open; and Newcome 
said, “ That is what you will have to expect, 
Pendennis.” 

Mrs. P. Hush, Sir! If my baby cries, I think 
you must expect me to run out of the room. I 
liked Miss Newcome after seeing her with the 
poor little thing. She looked so handsome as 
she walked with it! I longed to have it my¬ 
self. 

Pendennis . Tout vient a Jin, a qtri sait . 

Mrs. P. Don’t be silly. What a dreadful, 
dreadful place this great world of yours is, Ar¬ 
thur ; where husbands do not seem to care for 
their wives; where mothers do not love their 
children; where children love their nurses best; 
where men talk what they call gallantry! 

Pendennis. What? 

Mrs. P. Yes, such as that dreary, languid, 
pale, bald, cadaverous, leering man whispered 
to me. Oh, how I dislike him! I am sure he 
is unkind to his wife. I am sure he has a bad 
temper; and if there is any excuse for— 

Pendennis. For what ? 

Mrs. P. For nothing. But you heard your¬ 
self that ho had a bad temper, and spoke sneer- 
ingly to his wife. What could make her marry 
him? 


Pendennis. Money, and the desire of papa and 
mamma. For the same reason Clive's flame, 
poor Miss Newcome, was brought out to-day ; 
that vacant seat at her side was for Lord Far- 
intosh, who did not come. And the Manguia 
not being present, the Baron took his innings. 
Did you not see how tender he was to her, and 
how fierce poor Clive looked ? 

Mrs. P. Lord Highgate was very attentive to 
Miss Newcome, was he? 

Pendennis. And some years ago, Lord High¬ 
gate was breaking his heart about whom do yon 
think ? about Lady Clara Pulleyn, our. hostess 
of last night. He was Jack Belsize then, a 
younger son, plunged over head and ears in 
debt; and of course there could be no marriage. 
Clive was present at Baden when a terrible 
scene took place, and carried off poor Jack to 
Switzerland and Italy, where he remained till 
his father died, and he came into the title In 
which he rejoices. And now he is off with the 
old love, Laura, and on with the new. Why 
do you look at me so ? Are you thinking that 
other people have been in love two or three 
times too ? 

Mrs. P. I am thinking that I should not like 
to live in London, Arthur. 

And this was all that Mrs. Lanra conld be 
brought to say. When this young woman chooses 
to be silent, there is no power that can extract & 
word from her. It is true that she is generally 
in the right; but that is only the more aggra¬ 
vating. Indeed, what can be more provoking, 
after a dispute with your wife, than to find it 
is you, and not she, who has been in the wrong? 

Sir Barnes Newcome politely caused ns to 
understand that the entertainment of which wo 
had just partaken was given in honor of the 
bride. Clive must needs not be outdone in 
hospitality; and invited us and others to a fine 
feast at the Star and Garter at Richmond, 
where Mrs. Pendennis was placed at his right 
hand. I smile os I think how much dining has 
been already commemorated in these veracious 
pages; but the story is an everyday record; and 
does not dining form «i certain part of the pleas* 
ure and business of every day ? It is at that 
pleasant hour that onr sex has the privilege of 
meeting the other. The morning, man and wo¬ 
man alike devote to business, or pass mainly 
in the company of their own kind. John has 
his office; Jane her household, her nursery, her 
milliner, her daughters, and their masters. In 
the country he has his hunting, his fishing, his 
fanning, his letters; she her schools, her poor, 
her garden, or what not. Parted through the 
shining hours, and improving them let us trust, 
we come together toward sunset only, we make 
merry and amuse ourselves. We chat with our 
pretty neighbor, or survey the young ones sport¬ 
ing ; we make love and are jealous; we dance, 
or obsequiously turn over the leaves of Cecilia’s 
music-book; we play whist, or go to sleep in 
the arm-chair, according to our ages and con¬ 
ditions. Snooze gently in thy arm-chair, thou 
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easy bald head 1 play your whist, or read your 
novel, or talk scandal over your work, ye wor¬ 
thy dowagers and fogies! Meanwhile the young 
ones frisk about, or dance, or sing, or laugh; or 
whisper behind curtains in moonlit-windows; 
or shirk away into the garden, and come back 
smelling of cigars; nature having made them 
so to do. 

Nature at this time irresistibly impelled Clive 
Newcome toward love-making. It was pairing 
season with him. Mr. Clive was now some 
three-and-twenty years old: enough has been 
said about his good looks, which were in truth 
sufficient to make him a match for the young 
lady on whom he had set his heart, and from 
whom, during this entertainment which he gave 
to my wife, he could never keep his eyes away 
for three minutes. Laura’s did not need to be 
so keen as they were in order to see what poor 
Clive’s condition was. She did not in the least 
grudge the young fellow’s inattention to herself; 
or feel hurt that he did not seem to listen when 
she spoke; she conversed with J. J., her neigh¬ 
bor, who was very modest and agreeable; while 
her husband, not so well pleased, had Mrs. Hob¬ 
son Newcome for his partner during the chief 
part of the entertainment. Mrs. Hobson and 
Lady Clara were the matrons who gave the 
sanction of their presence to this bachelor-party. 
Neither of their husbands could come to Clive’s 
little ffite; had they not the City and the House 
of Commons to attend ? My uncle, M*yor Pen¬ 
dennis, was another of the guests; who, for his 
part, found the party was what you young fel¬ 
lows call very slow. Dreading Mrs. Hobson and 
her powers of conversation, the old gentleman 
nimbly skipped out of her neighborhood, and 
fell by the 6ide of Lord Highgate, to whom the 
Major was inclined to make himself very pleas¬ 
ant. But Lord Highgate’s broad back was turned 
upon his neighbor, who was forced to tell stories 
to Captain Crackthorpe which, had amused dukes 
and marquises in former days, and were surely 
quite good enough for any baron in this realm. 
“Lord Highgate sweet upon la belle Newcome, 
is he ?” said the testy Major afterward. “ He 
seemed to me to talk to Lady Clara the whole 
time. When I awoke in the garden after din¬ 
ner, as Mrs. Hobson was telling one of her con¬ 
founded long stories, I found her audience was 
diminished to one. Crackthorpe, Lord High¬ 
gate, and Lady Clara, we had all been sitting 
there when the bankeress cut in (in the midst 
of a very good story I was telling them, which 
entertained them very much), and never ceased 
talking till I fell off into a doze. When I roused 
myself, begad, she was still going on. Crack¬ 
thorpe was off, smoking a cigar on the terrace: 
my Lord and Lady Clara were nowhere; and 
you four, with the little painter, were chatting 
cozily in another arbor. Behaved himself very 
well, the little painter. Doosid good dinner Ellis 
gave us. But as for Highgate being aux sows 
with la belle Banquiert, trust me, my boy, he is 
.. . upon my word, my dear, it seemed to me 
his thoughts went quite another way. To be 


sure, Lady Clara is a belle banqtdere too now. 
He, he, he! How could be say he had no car¬ 
riage to go home in ? He came down in Crack- 
thorpe’s cab, who passed us just now, driving 
back young Whatdyecall the painter.” 

Thus did the M^jor discourse, as we returned 
toward the City. I could see in the open car¬ 
riage which followed us (Lady Clara Newcome’s) 
Lord Highgate’B white hat by Clive’s on the back 
seat. 

Laura looked at her husband. The same 
thought may have crossed their minds, though 
neither uttered it; but although Sir Barnes and 
Lady Clara Newcome offered us other civilities 
during our stay in London, no inducements 
could induce Laura to accept the proffered 
friendship of that lady. When Lady Clara 
called, my wife was not at home; when she in¬ 
vited us, Laura pleaded engagements. At first 
she bestowed on Miss Newcome too a share of 
this haughty dislike, and rejected the advances 
which that young lady, who professed to like my 
wife veiy much, made toward an intimacy. 
When I appealed to her (for Newcome’s house 
was after all a very pleasant one—and yon met 
the best people there), my wife looked at me 
with an expression of something like scorn, and 
said: “Why don’t I like Miss Newcome? of 
course because I am jealous of her—all women, 
you know, Arthur, are jealous of such beauties.” 
I could get for a long while no better explana¬ 
tion than these sneers, for my wife’s antipathy 
toward this branch of the Newcome family; but 
an event came presently, which silenced my re¬ 
monstrances, and showed to me that Laura had 
judged Barnes and his wife only too well. 

Poor Mrs. Hobson Newcome had reason to be 
sulky at the neglect which all the Bichmond 
party showed her, for nobody, not even Major 
Pendennis, as we have 6een, would listen to her 
intellectual conversation; nobody, not even Lord 
Highgate, would drive hack to town in her car¬ 
riage, though the vehicle was large and empty, 
and Lady Clara’s barouche, in which his Lord- 
ship chose to take a place, had already three 
occupants within it; but in spite of these re¬ 
buffs and disappointments the virtuous lady of 
‘Bryanstone Square was bent upon being good- 
natured and hospitable; and I have to record, 
in the present chapter, yet one more feast of 
which Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis partook at the 
expense of the most respectable Newcome family. 

Although Mrs. Laura here also appeared, and 
had the place of honor in her character of bride, 
I am bound to own my opinion that Mrs. Hob¬ 
son only made us the pretext of her party, and 
that in reality it was given to persons of a much 
more exalted rank. We were the first to arrive, 
our good old Major, the most punctual of men, 
bearing us company. Our hostess was arrayed 
in unusual state and splendor; her fat neck was 
ornamented with jewels, rich bracelets decorated 
her arms, and this Bryanstone Square Cornelia 
had likewise her family jewels distributed around 
her, priceless male and female Newcome jems, 
from the King’s College youth with whom we 
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have made a brief acquaintance, and his elder 
lister, now entering into the world, down to the 
last little ornament of the nursery, in a prodig¬ 
ious new sash, with ringlets hot and crisp from 
the tongs of a Marylebone hairdresser. We had 
seen the cherub faces of some of these darlings 
pressed against the drawing-room windows as 
our carriage drove up to the door; when, after a 
few minutes’ conversation, another vehicle ar¬ 
rived, away they dashed to the windows again, 
the innocent little dears ciying out, “ Here’s the 
Marquisand in sadder tones, “No, it isn’t the 
Marquis,” by which artless expressions they 
showed how eager they were to behold an ex¬ 
pected guest of a rank only inferior to Dukes in 
this great empire. 

Putting two and two together, as the saying 
is, it was not difficult for me to guess who the 
expected Marquis was—and, indeed, the King’s 
College youth set that question at once to rest, 
by wagging his head at me, and winking his eye, 
and saying, “ We expect Farintosh.” 

“ Why, my dearest children,” Matronly Virtue 
exclaimed, “this anxiety to behold the young 
Marquis of Farintosh, whom wo expect at our 
modest table, Mrs. Pendcnnis, to-day ? Twice 
you have been at the window in your eagerness 
to look for him. Louisa, you silly child, do you 
imagine that his lordship will appear in his robes 
and coronet ? Rodolf, you absurd boy, do you 
think that a Marquis is other than a man ? I 
have never admired aught but intellect, Mrs. 
Pendennis; that , let us be thankful, is the only 
true title to distinction in our country now-a- 
davs.” 

“ Begad, Sir,” whispers the old Major to me, 
“ intellect may be a doosid fine thing, but in my 
opinion, a Marquisate and eighteon or twenty 
thousand a year; I should say the Farintosh 
property, with the Glenlivat estate, and the Roy 
property in England, must be worth nineteen 
thousand a year at the very lowest figure ; and 
I remember when this young man’s father was 
only Tom Roy, of the 42d, with no hope of suc¬ 
ceeding to the title, and doosidly out at elbows 
too ... I say, what does the bankeress mean 
by chattering about intellect ? Hang me, a Mar¬ 
quis is a Marquis; and Mrs. Newcome knows it 
as well as I do.” My good Mty or was growing old, 
and was not unnaturally a little testy at the 
manner in which his hostess received him. 
Truth to tell, she hardly took any notice of him; 
and cut down a couple of the old gentleman’s 
stories before he had been five minutes in the 
room. 

To our party presently comes the host in a 
flurried countenance, with a white waistcoat, 
holding in his hand an open letter, toward which 
his wife looks with some alarm. “ How dy’ doo, 
Lady Clara; how dy* doo, Ethel?” he says, 
saluting those ladies whom the second carriage 
had brought to us. “ Sir Barnes is not coming, 
that’s one place vacant; that Lady Clara you 
won’t mind, you see him at home : but here’s a 
disappointment for you, Miss Newcome, Lord 
Farintosh can’t come.” 


At this, two of the children cry out “ O! O!” 
with such a melancholy accent, that Miss New- 
come and Lady Clara burst out laughing. 

“ Got a dreadful toothache,” said Mr. Hob¬ 
son ; “ here’s his letter.” 

“ Hang it, what a bore!” cries artless young 
King’s College. 

“ Why a bore, Samuel ? A bore, as you call 
it, for Lord Farintosh, I grant; but do you sup¬ 
pose that the high in station are exempt from 
the ills of mortality? I know nothing more 
painful than a toothache,” exclaims the virtu¬ 
ous matron, using the words of philosophy but 
showing the countenance of anger. 

“Hang it, why didn’t he have it out?” say* 
Samuel. 

Miss Ethel laughed. “ Lord Farintosh would 
not have that tooth out for the world, Samuel,” 
she cried, gayly. “ He keeps it in on purpose, 
and it always aches when he doesn’t want to go 
out to dinner.” 

“I know one humble family who will never 
ask him again,” Mrs. Hobson exclaims, rustling 
in all her silks, and tapping her fan and her foot. 
The eclipse, however, passes off her countenance, 
and light is restored; when at this moment, a 
cab having driven up during the period of dark¬ 
ness, the door is flung opdn, and Lord Highgate 
is announced by a loud-voiced butler. 

My wife, being still the bride on this occasion, 
had the honor of being led to the dinner-table by 
our banker and host. Lord Highgate was re¬ 
served for Mrs. Hobson, who, in an engaging 
manner, requested poor Clive to conduct his 
cousin Maria to dinner, handing over Miss Ethel 
to another guest. Our Major gave his arm to 
Lady Clara, and I perceived that my wife look¬ 
ed very gravo as ho passed the place where she 
sat, and seated Lady Clara in the next chair to 
that which Lord Highgate chanced to occupy. 
Feeling himself en veine, and the company being 
otherwise rather mum and silent, my nncle told 
a number of delightful anecdotes about the bean 
monde of his time, about the Peninsular war, 
the Regent, Brummell, Lord Stcyne, Pea Green 
Hayne, and so forth. He said the evening was 
very pleasant, though some others of the party, 
as it appeared to me, scarcely seemed to think 
so. Clive had not a word for his cousin Maria, 
but looked across,the table at Ethel all dinner 
time. What could Ethel have to say to her 
partner, old Colonel Sir Donald M‘Craw, who 
gobbled and drank as his wont is, and if he had 
a remark to make, imparted it to Mrs. Hobson, at 
whose right hand he was sitting, and to whom, 
during the whole course, or courses, of the din¬ 
ner, my Lord Highgate scarcely uttered one sin¬ 
gle word. 

His lordship was whispering all the while into 
the ringlets of Lady Clara; they were talking a 
jargon which their hostess scarcely understood, 
of people only known to her by her study of the 
peerage. When we joined the ladies after din¬ 
ner, Lord Highgate again made way toward Lady 
Clara, and at an order from her as I thought, 
left her ladyship, and strove hard to engage in 
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a conversation with Mrs. Newcome. 

I hope he succeeded in smoothing the 
frowns in that round little face. Mrs. 

Laura, I own, was as grave as a judge 
all the evening; very grave even and 
reserved with my uncle, when the hour 
for parting came, and we took him 
home. 

“ He, he!” said the old man, cough¬ 
ing, and nodding his old head and 
laughing in his senile manner, when 
I saw him on the next day, “That 
was a pleasant evening'we had yes¬ 
terday; doosid pleasant, and I think 
my two neighbors seemed to be un¬ 
commonly pleased with each other; 
not an amusing fellow, that young 
painter of yours, though he is good- 
looking enough, but there’s no con¬ 
versation in him. Do you think of giving a 
little dinner, Arthur, in return for these hospi¬ 
talities ? Greenwich, hey, or something of that 
sort ? Til go you halves, Sir, and we’ll ask the 
young banker and bankeress—not yesterday’s 
Amphitryon nor his wife; no, no, hang it! but 
Barnes Newcome is a devilish clever, rising 
man, and moves in about as good society as 
any in London. We’ll ask him and Lady Clara 
and Highgate, and one or two more, and have 
a pleasant party.** 

But to this proposal when the old man com¬ 
municated it to her, in a very quiet, simple, 
artful way, Laura, with a flushing face, said no 
quite abruptly, and quitted the room, rustling 
in her silks, and showing at once dignity and 
indignation. 

Not many more feasts was Arthur Penden- 
nis, senior, to have in this world. Not many 
more great men was he to flatter, nor schemes 
to wink at, nor earthly pleasures to enjoy. His 
long days were well-nigh ended; on his Inst 
couch—which Laura attended so affectionately 
—with his last breath almost, he faltered out 
to me, “ I had other views for you, my boy, 
and once hoped to see you in a higher position 
in life; but I begin to think now, Arthur, that 
I was wrong; and as for that girl, Sir, I am , 
sure she is an angel.” 

May I not inscribe the words with a grate¬ 
ful heart? Blessed he—blessed though maybe 
undeserving—who has the love of a good wo¬ 
man! 


CHAPTER L. 

CLIVE IN NEW QUABTEB8. 

My wife was much better pleased with Clive 
than with some of his relatives to whom I had 
presented her. His face carried a recommen¬ 
dation with it that few honest people could re¬ 
sist. He was always a welcome friend in our 
lodgings, and even our uncle the Major signi¬ 
fied his approval of the lad as a young fellow 
of very good manners and feelings, who, if he 
chose to throw himself away and be a painter, 
ma foi, was rich enough, no doubt, to follow his 
own caprices. Clive executed a capital head 


of Major Pendennis, which now hangs in our 
drawing-room at Fairoaks; and reminds me of 
that friend of my youth. Clive occupied an¬ 
cient lofty chambers in Hanover Square now. 
He had furnished them in an antique manner, 
with hangings, cabinets, carved-work, Venice 
glasses, fine prints, and water-color sketches of 
good pictures by his own and other hands. He 
had horses to ride, and a liberal purse full of 
paternal money. Many fine equipages drew 
up opposite to his.chambers: few artists had 
such luck as young Mr. Clive. And above his 
own chambers were other three, which the young 
gentleman had hired, and where, says he, “I 
hope ere very long my dear old father will be 
lodging with me. In another year he says he 
thinks he will be able to come home: when the 
affairs of the Bank are quite settled. Yon shake 
your head! why ? The shares are worth four 
times what we gave for them. We are men of 
fortune, Pen, I give you my word. You should 
see how much they moke of mo at Baynes and 
Jolly’s, and how civil they are to me at Hobson 
Brothers! I go into the city now and then, 
and see our manager, Mr. Blackmore. He tells 
me such stories about indigo, and wool, and 
copper, and sicca rupees, and Company’s ru¬ 
pees. I don’t know any thing about the busi¬ 
ness, but my father likes me to go and see Mr. 
Blackmore. Dear Cousin Barnes is forever 
asking me to dinner: I might call Lady Clam 
Clara if I liked, as Sam Newcome does in Biy- 
anstone Square. You can’t think how kind 
they are to me there. My aunt reproaches me 
tenderly for not going there oftener—it’s not 
very good fun dining in Bryanstone Square, is 
it? And she praises my Cousin Maria to me 
—you should hear my aunt praise her! I have 
to take Maria down to dinner; to sit by the 
piano and listen to her songs in all languages. 
Do you know Maria can sing Hungarian and 
Polish, besides your common German, Spanish, 
and Italian ? Those I have at our other agents, 
Baynes and Jolly’s—Baynes’s that is in the 
Regent’s Park, where the girls are prettier and 
just as civil to me as at Aunt Hobson’s.” And 
here Clive would amuse us by the accounts 
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which lie gave us of the snares which the 
Misses Baynes, those young sirens of Regent’s 
Pnrk, set for him; of the songs which they 
sang to enchant him, the albums in which they 
besought him to draw—the thousand winning 
ways which they employed to bring him into 
their cave in York Terrace. But neither Circe’s 
smiles nor Calypso’s blandishments had any ef¬ 
fect on him; his ears were stopped to their 
music, and his eyes rendered dull to their charms 
by those of the flighty young enchantress with 
whom my wife had of late made acquaintance. 

Capitalist though he was, our young fellow 
was still very affable. He forgot no old friends 
in his prosperity; and the lofty antique cham¬ 
bers would not unfrequently be lighted up at 
nights to receive F. B. and some of the old 
cronies of the Haunt, and some of the Gandish- 
ites, who, if Clive had been of a nature that 
was to bo spoiled by flattery, had certainly done 
mischief to the young man. On one or two 
occasions I was allowed to become a bachelor 
again, and participate in these jovial meetings. 
How guilty my coat was on my return homo; 
how haughty the looks of the mistress of my 
house, as she bade Martha carry away the ob¬ 
noxious garment! How' grand F. B. used to 
be as president of Clive’s smoking party, where 
he laid dow'n the law, talked the most talk, sang 
the jolliest song, and consumed the most drink 
of all the jolly talkers and drinkers! Clive’s 
popularity rose prodigiously; not only young¬ 



sters, but old practitioners of the fine arts, laud¬ 
ed his talents. What a shame that his pictures 
were all refused this year at the Academy] 
Alfred Smce, Esq., Ii. A., was indignant at their 
rejection; but J. J. confessed with a sigh, and 
Clive owned good-naturedly, that he had been 
neglecting his business, and that his pictures 
were not so good as those of two years before. 
I am afraid Mr. Clive went to too many balls 
and parties, to clubs and jovial entertainments, 
besides losing yet more time in that other pur¬ 
suit w r c wot of. Meanwhile J. J. went steadily 
on with his work, no day passed without a line: 
and Fame was not ycry far off, though this he 
heeded but little; and Art, his sole mistress, 
rewarded him for his steady and fond pursuit 
of her. 

“Look at him,” Clive would say with a sigh. 
“Isn’t he the mortul of all others the most to 
be envied ? He is so fond of his art that in all 
the world there is no attraction like it for him. 
He runs to his easel at sunrise, and sits before 
it caressing his picture all day till nightfall, 
lie takes leave of it sadly when dark comes, 
spends the night in a Life Academy, and begins 
next morning da cajto. Of all the pieces of 
good fortune which can befall a man, is not 
this the greatest—to have your desire, and then 
never tire of it? I have been in such a rage 
with my own shortcomings that I have dashed 
my foot through the canvases, and vowed I 
would smash my pullet and easel. Sometimes 
I succeed a little better in my work, and then 
it will happen for half an hour that I am pleased, 
but pleased of what? pleased of drawing Mr. 
Muggins’s head rather like Mr. Muggins. Why, 
a thousand fellows can do better; and when 
one day I reach my very best, yet thousands 
will be able to do better still. Ours is a trade 
for which nowadays there is no excuse unless 
one can be great in it; and I feel I have not 
the stuff for that. No. 6GG. Portrait of Joseph 
Muggins, Esq., Newcome, Great George Street. 
No. 979. Portrait of Mrs. Muggins, on her gray 
poncy, Newcome. No. 579. Portrait of Joseph 
Muggins, Esq.’s dog Toby, Newcome—this is 
what I’m fit for. These are the victories I 
have set myself on achieving. Ob, Mrs. Pcn- 
dennis! isn’t it humiliating? Why isn’t there 
a war? Why can’t I go and distinguish my¬ 
self somewhere and bo a general ? Why haven’t 
I a genius ? I say, Pen, Sir, why haven’t I a 
genius ? There is a painter who lives hard by, 
and who sends sometimes to beg me to come 
and look at his work. He is in the Muggins 
liue too. He gets his canvases with a good light 
upon them; excludes the contemplation of all 
other objects; stands beside his pictures in an 
attitude himself, and thinks that he and they 
are master-pieces. Master-pieces! Oh me, what 
driveling wretches we are! Fame!—except 
that of just the one or two—what’s the use of 
it? I say, Pen, w'ould you feel particularly 
proud now if you had written Ilayley’s poems ? 
And as for a second place in painting, who 
would care to bo Caravaggio or Caracai? 7 
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wouldn’t give a straw to be Caracci or Caravag¬ 
gio. I would just as soon be yonder artist who 
is painting up Foker*s Entire, over the public 
house at the comer. He will have his pay¬ 
ment afterward, five shillings a day, and a pot 
of beer. Your head a little more to the light, 
Mrs. Pendennis, if you please. I am tiring 
you, I dare say, but then, oh I am doing it so 
badly!” 

I, for my part, thought Clive was making a 
veiy pretty drawing of my wife, and having af¬ 
fairs of my own to attend to, would often leave 
her at his chambers as a sitter, or find him at 
our lodgings visiting her. They became the 
very greatest friends. I knew the young fellow 
could have no better friend than Laura; and 
not being ignorant of the malady under which 
he was laboring, concluded, naturally and just¬ 
ly, that Clive grew so fond of my wife, not 
for her sake entirely, but for his own, because 
he could pour his heart out to her, and her 
sweet kindness and compassion would soothe 
him in his unhappy condition. 

Miss Ethel, I have said, also professed a great 
fondness for Mrs. Pendennis; and there was 
that charm in the young lady’s manner which 


speedily could overcome even female jealousy. 
Perhaps Laura determined magnanimously to 
conquer it: perhaps she hid it so as to vex me 
and prove the injustice of my suspicions: per¬ 
haps, honestly, she was conquered by the young 
beauty, and gave her a regard and admiration 
which the other knew she could inspire when¬ 
ever she had the will. My wife was fairly 
captivated by her at length. The untamable 
young creature was docile and gentle in Lau¬ 
ra’s presence; modest, natural, amiable, full of 
laughter and spirits, delightful to see and to 
hear; her presence cheered our quiet little 
household; her charm fascinated my wife as it 
had subjugated poor Clive. Even the reluctant 
Farintosh was compelled to own her power, and 
confidently told his male friends, that, hang it, 
she was so handsome, and so clever, and so 
confoundedly pleasant and fascinating, and that 
—that he had been on the point of popping the 
fatal question ever so many times, by Jove. 
“ And, hang it, you know,” his lordship would 
say, “I don’t want to marry until I have had 
my fling, you know.” As for Clive, Ethel treat¬ 
ed him like a boy, like a big brother. She was 
jocular, kind, pert, pleasant with him, ordered 
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him on her errands, accepted his bouquets and 
compliments, admired his drawings, liked to 
hear him praised, and took his part in all com¬ 
panies; laughed at his sighs, and frankly own¬ 
ed to Laura her liking for him and her pleasure 
in seeing him. u Why,” said she, “should not 
I be happy as long as the sunshine lasts ? To¬ 
morrow, I know*, will be glum and dreary 
enough. When grandmamma comes back I 
shall scarcely be able to come and see you. 
When I am settled in life—eh ! 1 shall be set¬ 
tled in life! Do not grudge me my holiday, 
Laura. Oh, if you knew how stupid it is to be 
in the world, and how much pleasanter to come 
and talk, and laugh, and sing, and bo happy 
with you, than to *\t in that dreary Eaton Place 
with poor Clara!” 

“Why do you stay in Eaton Place?” asks 

Laura. 

“Why? because I must go out with some¬ 
body. What an unsophisticated little country 
creature you are! Grandmamma is away, and 
I can not go about to parties by myself.” 

“But w r hy should you go to parties, and why 
not go back to your mother?” says Mrs. Pen- 
dennis, gently. 

“To the nursery, and my little sisters and 
Miss Cann? I like being in London best, 
thank you. You look grave? You think a girl 
should like to be with her mother and sisters 
best? My dear, mamma wishes me to be here, 
and I stay with Barnes and Clara by grand¬ 
mamma’s orders. Don’t you know' that I have 
been made over to Lady Kew, who has adopted 
me? Do you think a young lady of my preten¬ 
sions can stop at home in a damp house in War¬ 
wickshire and cut bread-aud-buttcr for little boys 
at school ? Don’t look so very grave and shake 
your head so, Mrs. Peudeunis ! If you had been 
bred ns I have, you would be as I oin. I know' 
what you are thinking. Madam.” 

“I am'thinking,” said Laura, blushing and 
lowing her head—“I am thinking, if it pleases 
God to give me children, I should like to live at 
home at Fairoaks." My wife’s thoughts, though 
she did not utter them, and a certain modesty 
and habitual awe kept her silent upon subjects 
so very sacred, went deeper yet. She had been 
bred to measure her actions by a standard, 
which the world may nominally admit, but 
which it leaves for the most part unheeded. 
Worship, love, duty, as taught her by the de¬ 
vout study of the Sacred Law which interprets 
and -defines it—if these formed the outward 
practice of her life, they were also its constant 
and secret endeavors and occupation. She 
spoke but very seldom of her religion, though 
it filled her heart and influenced all her behav¬ 
ior. Whenever she came to that sacred sub¬ 
ject, her demeanor appeared to her husband so 
awful, that he scarcely dared to approach it in 
her company, and stood without as this pure 
creature entered into the Holy of Holies. What 
must the world appear to such a person? Its 
ambitious rewards, disappointments, pleasures, 
worth how much ? Compared to the po¬ 


of that priceless treasure and happiness unspeak¬ 
able, a perfect faith, what has Life to offer ? I 
see before me now' her sweet grave face as she 
looks out from the balcony of the little Rich¬ 
mond villa we occupied during the first happy 
year after our marriage, following Ethel New- 
come, who rides away, with a staid groom bo- 
hind her, to her brother’s summer residence, 
not far distant. Clive had been with us in the 
morning, and had brought us stirring news. 
The good Colonel w as by this time on his w-ay 
home. “ If Clive could tear himself away from 
London,” the good man wrote (and we thus saw 
lie w'as acquainted with the state of the young 
man’s mind), “why should not Clive go and 
meet his father at Malta?” He was feverish 
and eager to go; and his two friends strongly 
counseled him to take the journey. In tho 
midst of our talk Miss Ethel came among us. 
She arrived flushed and in high spirits: slia 
rallied Clive upon his gloomy looks; she turn¬ 
ed rather pale, as it seemed to us, when she 
heard the new s. Then she coldly told him she 
thought the voyage must be a pleasant one, and 
would do him good: it was pleasanter than that 
journey she w'as going to take herself with her 
grandmother, to those dreary German springs 
which the old Countess frequented year after 
year. Mr. Pcndennis having business retired 
to his study, whither presently Mrs. Laura fol¬ 
lowed, having to look for her scissors, or a book 
she w anted, or upon some pretext or other. She 
sate down in the conjugal study: not one word 
! did cither of us say for a w hile about the young 
people left alone in the drawing-room yonder. 
Laura talked about our own home at Fairoaks, 
which our tenants were about to vacate. She 
vowed and declared that we must live at Fair¬ 
oaks; that Clavering, with all its tittle-tattlo 
and stupid inhabitants, w'as better than this* 
wicked London. Besides, there were 6ome 
new and very pleasant families settled in tho 
neighborhood. Clavering Park was taken by 
some delightful people—“and you know', Pen, 
you were always very fond of fly-fishing, aud 
may fish the Brawl, as you used in old days, 
when—” The lips of the pretty satirist who al¬ 
luded to these unpleasant bygones were silenced, 
as they deserved to be, by Mr. Pendcnnis. “ Do 
you think, Sir, I did not know',” says the sweet¬ 
est voice in the w’orld, “when you went out on 
your fishing excursions with Miss Amory?” 
Again the flow of words is checked by the styp¬ 
tic previously applied. 

“I wonder,” says Mr. Pcndennis, archly, 
bending over his wife’s fair hand—“ I wonder 
whether this kind of tiling is taking place in tho 
drawing-room ?” 

“Nonsense, Arthur! It is time to go back 
to them. Why, I declare, I have been three 
quarters of an hour away!” 

“I don’t think they will miss you, my dear,” 
says the gentlemun. 

“ She is certainly very fond of him. She is 
always coming here. I am sure it is not to 
hear you read Shakspeare, Arthur; or your new 
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novel, though it is very pretty. I wish Lady 
Kew and her sixty thousand pounds were at the 
bottom of the sea.” 

“But she says she is going to portion her 
younger brothers with a part of it; she told 
Clive so,” remarks Mr. Pendennis. 

“ For shame 1 Why does not Barnes New- 
come portion his younger brothers ? I have no 
patience with that— Why! Goodness 1 There 
is Clive going away, actually 1 Clive! Mr. 
Newcome!” But though my wife ran to the 
study window and beckoned our friend, he only 
shook his head, jumped on his horse, and rode 
away gloomily. 

“Ethel had been crying when I went into 
the room,” Laura afterward told me. “ I knew 
she had; but she looked up from some flowers 
over which she was bending, began to laugh and 
rattle, would talk about nothing but Lady Haut- 
boi’s great breakfast the day before, and the 
most insufferable May-Fair jargon; and then 
declared it w r as time to go home and dress for 
Mrs. Booth’s dejeuner , which was to take place 
that afternoon.” 

And so Miss Newcome rode away—back 
among the roses and the rouges—back among 
the fiddling, flirting, flatteiy, falseness—and 
Laura’s sw^eet serene face looked after her de¬ 
parting. Mrs. Booth’s was a very grand dejeuner. 
We read in the newspapers a list of the greatest 
names there. A Royal Duke and Duchess; a 
German Highness, a Hindoo Nabob, etc.; and, 
among the Marquises, Farintosh; and, among 
the Lords, Highgate; and Lady Clara Newcome, 
and Miss Newcome, who looked killing, our ac¬ 
quaintance Captain Crackthorpe informs us, 
and who was in perfectly stunning spirits. 
“His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke of 
Farintosh is wild about her,” the Captain said, 
“and our poor young friend Clive may just go 
and hang himself. Dine with us at the Star and 
Garter? Jolly party. Oh, I forgot! married 
man now!” So saying, the Captain entered the 
hostelry near which I met him, leaving this 
present chronicler to return to his own home. 


CHAPTER LI. 

AN OLD FHIKXD. 

I might open the present chapter, as a con¬ 
temporary writer of Romance is occasionally in 
the habit of commencing his tales of Chivalry, 
by a description of a November nftemoon, with 
falling leaves, tawny forests, gathering storms, 
and other autumnal phenomena; and two horse¬ 
men winding up the romantic road which leads 
from—from Richmond Bridge to the Star and 
Garter. The one rider is youthful, and has a 
blonde mustache: the cheek of the other has 
been browned by foreign suns; it is easy to see, 
by the manner in which he bestrides his power¬ 
ful charger, that he has followed the profession 
of arms. He looks as if he had faced his coun¬ 
try’s enemies on many a field of Eastern battle. 
The cavaliers alight before the gate of a cottage 
on Richmond Hill, where a gentleman receives 
them with eager welcome. Their steeds are 



accommodated at a neighboring hostelry—I 
pause in the midst of the description, for the 
reader has qiadc the acquaintance of our two 
horsemen long since. It is Clive, returned from 
Malta, from Gibraltar, from Seville, from Cadiz, 
and with him our dear old friend the Colonel. 
His campaigns arc over, his sword is hung up, 
he leaves Eastern 6uns and battles to warm 
younger blood. Welcome back to England, 
dear Colonel and kind fpend! How quickly the 
years have passed since he has been gone! There 
is a streak or two more silver in his hair. The 
wrinkles about his honest eyes are somewhat 
deeper, but their look is as steadfast and kind 
as in the early, almost boyish days when first 
we knew them. 

We talk awhile about the Colonel’s voyage 
home, the pleasures of the Spanish journey, the 
handsome new quarters in w;hich Clive has in¬ 
stalled his father and himself, my own altered 
condition in life, and what not. During the con¬ 
versation a little querulous voice makes itself 
audible above stairs, at which noise Mr. Clive 
begins to laugh, and the Colonel to smile. It is 
for the first time in his life Mr. Clive listens to 
the little voice; indeed, it is only since about 
six weeks that that small organ has been heard 
in the world at all. Laura Pendennis believes 
its tunes to be the sweetest, the most interest¬ 
ing, the most mirth-inspiring, the most pitiful 
and pathetic, that ever baby uttered; which 
opinions, of course, are backed by Mrs. Hokey, 
the confidential nurse. Laura’s husband is not 
so rapturous; but, let us trust, behaves in a w*ay 
becoming a man and a father. We forego the 
description of his feelings, as not pertaining to 
the history at present under consideration. A 
little while before the dinner is served, the lady 
of the cottage comes down to greet her husband’s 
old friends. 
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And here I am sorely tempted to a third de¬ 
scription, which has nothing to do with the story 
to be sure, but which, if properly hit off, might 
fill half a page veiy prettily. For is not a young 
mother one of the sweetest sights which life 
shows us? If she has been beautiful before, 
does not her present pure joy give a character 
of refinement and sacredness almost to her 
beauty, touch her sweet cheeks with fairer 
blushes, and impart I know not what serene 
brightness to her eyes ? I give warning to the 
artist who designs the pictures for this veracious 
story, to make no attempt at this subject. I 
never would be satisfied with it were his draw¬ 
ing ever so good. 

When Sir Charles Grandison stepped up and 
made his very beautifulest bow to Miss Byron, 
I am sure his gracious dignity never exceeded 
that of Colonel Newcomc’s first greeting to Mrs. 
Pendcnnis. Of course from the very moment 
they beheld one another they became friends. 
Are not most of our likings thus instantaneous ? 
Before she came down to see him, Laura had 
put on one of the Colonel’s shawls—the crimson 


one, with the red palm leaves and the border 
of many colors. As for the white one, the 
priceless, the gossamer, the faiiy web, which 
might pass through a ring, that , every lady itmst 
be aware, was already appropriated to cover the 
cradle, or what I believe is called the bassinet 
of Master Pendennis. 

So we all became the very best of friends; 
and during the winter months while we stiH 
resided at Richmond, the Colonel was my wife's 
constant visitor. He often came without Clive. 
He did not care for the world which the young 
gentleman frequented, and was more pleased and 
at home by my wife’s fireside than at more noisy 
and splendid entertainments. And, Laura being 
a sentimental person, interested in pathetic novels 
and all unhappy attachments, of course she and 
the Colonel talked a great deal about Mr. Clive’s 
little affair, over which they would have such 
deep confabulations that even when the master 
of the house appeared, Pater Familias, the man 
whom, in the presence of the Rev. Dr. Portman, 
Mrs. Laura had sworn to love, honor, etc., these 
two guilty ones would be silent, or change the 
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subject of conversation, not caring to admit 
such an unsyrapathizing person as myself into 
their conspiracy. 

From many a talk which they have had to¬ 
gether since the Colonel and hi9 son embraced 
at Malta, Clive’s father had been led to see how 
strongly the passion which our friend had once 
fonght and mastered, had now taken possession 
of the young man. The unsatisfied longing left 
him indifferent to all other objects of previous 
desire or ambition. The misfortune darkened 
the sunshine of his spirit, and clouded the world 
before his eyes. He passed hours in his paint¬ 
ing room, though he tore up what he did there. 
He forsook his usual haunts, or appeared among 
his old comrades moody and silent From 
cigar smoking, which I own to be a reprehensi¬ 
ble practice, he plunged into still deeper and 
darker dissipation; for I am sorry to say, he 
took to pipes and the strongest tobacco, for 
which there is no excuse. Our young man was 
changed. During the last fifteen or twenty 
months, the malady had been increasing on him, 
of which we have not chosen to describe at 
length the stages; knowing very well that the 
reader (the male reader at least, does not care 
a fig about other people’s sentimental perplex¬ 
ities, and is not wrapped up heart and soul in 
Clive’s affairs like his father, whose rest was dis¬ 
turbed if the boy had a headache, or who would 
have stripped the coat off his back to keep his 
darling’s feet warm. 

The object of this hopeless passion had, mean¬ 
time, returned to the custody of the dark old 
duenna, from which she had been liberated for 
a while. Lady Kew had got her health again, 
by means of the prescriptions of some doctors, 
or by the efficacy of some baths; and was again 
on foot and in the world, tramping about in her 
grim pursuit of pleasure. Lady Julia, we are 
led to believe, had retired upon half-pay, and 
into an inglorious exile at Brussels, with her 
sister, the outlaw’s wife, by whose bankrupt fire¬ 
side she was perfectly happy. Miss Newcome 
was now her grandmother’s companion, and 
they had been on a tour of visits in Scotland, 
and were journeying from country-house to 
country-house about the time when our good 
Colonel returned to his native shores. 

The Colonel loved his nephew Barnes no 
better than before perhaps, though we must say, 
that since his return from India the young 
Baronet’s conduct had been particularly friendly. 
“ No doubt marriage had improved him; Lady 
Clara seemed a good-natured young woman 
enough; besides,” says the Colonel, wagging his 
good old head knowingly, “ Tom Newcome, of 
the Bundclcund Bank, is a personage to be con¬ 
ciliated ; whereas Tom Newcome, of the Bengal 
Cavalry, was not worth Master Barnes’s atten¬ 
tion. He has been very good and kind on the 
whole; so have his friends been uncommonly 
civil. There was Clive’s acquaintance, Mr. 
Belsize that was, Lord Highgate who is now, 
entertained our whole family sumptuously last 
week—wants us and Barnes and his wife to go 
Vol. X.—No. 58.— 1th 


to his countiy-house at Christmas—is as hospi¬ 
table, my dear Mrs. Pendennis, as man can be. 
He met you at Barnes’s, and as soon as we are 
alone,” says the Colonel, turning round to 
Laura’s husband, “ I will tell you in what terms 
Lady Clara speaks of your wife. Yes. She is 
a good-natured, kind little woman, that Lady 
Clara.” Here Laura’s face assumed that gravity 
and severeness, which it always wore when Lady 
Clara’s name was mentioned, and the conversa¬ 
tion took another turn. 

Returning home from London one afternoon, 
I met the Colonel, who hailed me on the omni¬ 
bus, and rode on his way toward the City. I 
knew, of course, that he had been colloguing 
with my wife; and taxed that young woman 
with these continued flirtations. “ Two or three 
times a week, Mrs. Laura, you dare to receive 
a Colonel of Dragoons. You sit for hours 
closeted with the| young fellow of sixty; yon 
change the conversation when your owm injured 
husband enters the room, and pretend to talk 
about the weather, or the baby. You little arch 
hypocrite, you know you do. Don’t try to 
humbug me, miss; what will Richmond, what 
will society, what will Mrs. Grundy in general 
say to such atrocious behavior?” 

“ Oh! Pen,” says my wife, closing my mouth 
in a way which I do not choose farther to par¬ 
ticularize ; “ that man is the best, the dearest, 
the kindest creature. I never knew such m 
good man; you ought to put him into a book.. 
Do you know, Sir, that I felt the very greatest 
desire to give him a kiss when he went away t 
and that one which you had just now, was in¬ 
tended for him.” 

“Take back thy gift, false girl!” says Mr. 
Pendennis; and then, finally, we come to the 
particular circumstance which had occasioned 
so much enthusiasm on Mrs. Laura’s part. 

Colonel New'come had summoned heart of 
grace, and in Clive’s behalf had regularly pro¬ 
posed him to Barnes, as a suitor to Ethel; 
taking an artful advantage of his nephew Barnes 
Newcome, and inviting that Baronet to a private 
meeting, where they were to talk about the 
affairs of the Bundelcund Banking Company. 

Now this Bundelcund Banking Company, in 
the Colonel’s eyes, was in reality his son Clive. 
But for Clive there might have been a hundred 
banking companies established, yielding a hun¬ 
dred per cent, in as many districts of India, and 
Thomas Newcome, who had plenty of money 
for his own wants, would never have thought 
of speculation. His desire was to see his boy 
endowed with all the possible gifts of fortune. 
Had he built a palace for Clive, and been in¬ 
formed that a roc’s egg was required to com¬ 
plete the decoration of the edifice, Tom New- 
come would have traveled to the world’s end in 
search of the wanting article. To see Prince 
Clive ride in a gold coach with a princess be¬ 
side him, was the kind old Colonel’s ambition; 
that done, he would be content to retire to a 
garret in the prince’s castle, and smoke his 
cheroot there in peace. So the world is made. 
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Hie strong and eager covet honor and enjoy¬ 
ment for themselves; the gentle and disap¬ 
pointed (once, they may have been strong and 
eager, too) desire these gifts for their children. 
I think Clive’s father never liked or understood 
the lad’s choice of a profession. He acquiesced 
in it, as he would in any of his son’s wishes. 
But, not being a poet himself, he could not see 
the nobility of that calling; and felt secretly 
that his son was demeaning himself by pursuing 
the art of painting. “Had he been a soldier, 
now,” thought Thomas Newcome, “(though I 
prevented that), had he been richer than he is, 
he might have married Ethel, instead of being 
unhappy as he now is, God help him! I re¬ 
member my own time of grief well enough, and 
what years it took before my wound was scarred 
over.” 

So with these things occupying his brain, 
Thomas Newcome artfully invited Barnes, his 
nephew, to dinner, under pretense of talking 
of the affairs of the great B. B. C. With the 
first glass of wine at dessert, and according to 
the Colonel’s good old-fashioned custom of pro¬ 
posing toasts, they drank the health of the 
B. B. C. Barnes drank the toast with all his 
generous heart. The B. B. C. sent to Hobson 
Brothers and Newcome a great deal of busi¬ 
ness, was in a most prosperous condition, kept 
a great balance at the bank—a balance that 
Would not be overdrawn, as Sir Barnes New- 
• come very well knew. Barnes was for having 
more of these bills, provided there were remit¬ 
tances to meet the same. Barnes was ready to do 
any amount of business with the Indian bank, or 
with any bank, or with any individual, Christian 
or heathen, white or black, who could do good 
to the firm of Hobson Brothers and Newcome. 
He spoke upon this subject with great archness 
and candor: of course, as a City man, he would 
be glad to do a profitable business any where, 
and the B. B. C.’s business was profitable. But 
the interested motive which he admitted frank¬ 
ly as a man of the world, did not prevent other 
Sentiments more agreeable. “My dear Col¬ 
onel,” says Barnes, “I am happy, most happy, 
to think that our house and our name should 
have been useful, as I know they have been, in 
the establishment of a concern in which one of 
our family is interested; one whom we all so 
sincerely respect and regard.” And he touched 
his glass with his lips and blushed a little, as 
he bowed toward his uncle. He found himself 
making a little speech, indeed; and to do so 
before one single person seems rather odd. Had 
there been a large company present Barnes 
Would not have blushed at all, but have tossed 
off his glass, struck his waistcoat possibly, and 
looked straight in the face of his uncle as the 
chairman; well, ho did very likely believe that 
he respected and regarded the Colonel. 

The Colonel said—“Thank you, Barnes, with 
all my heart It is always good for men to bo 
friends, much more for blood relations, as we 
are.” 

“A relationship which honors me, I'm sureI" 


says Barnes, with a tone of infinite affability. 
You see he believed that Heaven had made 
the Colonel’s superior. 

“ And I am very glad,” the elder went on, 
“ that you and my boy are good friends.” 

“Friends! of course. It would be unnatural 
if such near relatives were otherwise than good 
friends.” 

“You have been hospitable to him, and Lady 
Clara very kind, and he wrote to me telling me 
of your kindness. Ahem! this is tolerable 
claret. I wonder where Clive gets it ?” 

“You were speaking abopt that indigo, Col¬ 
onel!” here Barnes interposes. “Our house 
has done very little in that way to be sure; but 
I suppose that our credit is about as good as 
Battie’s and Jolly’s, and if—” but the Colonel 
is in a brown study. 

“ Clive will have a good bit of money when 
I die,” resumes Clive’s father. 

“Why, you are a hale man—upon my word, 
quite a young man, and may many again, Col¬ 
onel,” replies the nephew, fascinatingly. 

“I shall never do that,” replies the other. 
“ Ere many years are gone, I shall be seventy 
years old, Barnes.” 

“ Nothing in this country, my dear Sir! pos¬ 
itively nothing. Why, there was Titus, my 
neighbor in the country—when will you come 
down to Newcome?—who married a devilish 
pretty girl, of very good family, too, Miss Bur¬ 
geon, one of the Devonshire Burgeons. He 
looks, I am sure, twenty years older than you 
do. Why should not you do likewise ?” 

“Because I like to remain single, and want 
to leave Clive a rich man. Look here, Barnes, 
you know the value of our bank shares, now?” 

“Indeed I do; rather speculative; but of 
course I know what some sold for last week,” 
says Barnes. 

“ Suppose I realize now. I think I am worth 
six lakhs. I had nearly two from my poor fa¬ 
ther. I saved some before and since I invested 
in this affair; and could sell out to-morrow with 
sixty thousand pounds. 

“ A very pretty sum of money, Colonel,” says 
Barnes. 

“ I have a pension of a thousand a year." 

“My dear Colonel, you are a capitalist! w* 
know it very well,” remarks Sir Barnes. 

“And two hundred a year is as much as I 
want for myself,” continues the capitalist, look¬ 
ing into the fire, and jingling his money in his 
pockets. “A hundred a year for a horse; a 
hundred a year for pocket-monej, for I calcu¬ 
late, you know, that Clive will give me a bed¬ 
room and my dinner.” 

“ He—he! If your son won’t, your nephem 
will, my dear Colonel!” says the affable Barnes, 
smiling sweetly. 

“I can give the boy a handsome allowance, 
you see,” resumes Thomas Newcome. 

“You can make him a handsome allowance 
now, and leave him a good fortune when you 
die!” says the nephew, in a noble and courage¬ 
ous manner—and as if he said Twelve times 
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twelve are a hundred and forty-four, and you 
have Sir Barnes Newcome’s authority—Sir 
Barnes Newcome’s, mind you—to say so. 

“ Not when I die, Barnes,* 1 the uncle goes on. 
“I will give him every shilling I am worth 
to-morrow morning, if he marries as I wish 
him.” 

“ Tunt viieuxpour Ud! n cries the nephew; and 
thought to himself, “Lady Clara must ask Clive 
to dinner instantly. Confound the fellow! I 
hate him—always have; but what luck he has!” 

“A man with that property may pretend to 
a good wife, as the French say; hey, Barnes ?” 
asks the Colonel, rather eagerly looking up in 
his nephew’s face. 

That countenance was lightedmp with a gen¬ 
erous enthusiasm. “To any woman, in any 
rank—to a nobleman’s daughter, my dear Sir!” 
exclaims Sir Barnes. 

“I want your sister; I want my dear Ethel 
for him, Barnes,” cries Thomas Newcome, with 
a trembling voice, and a twinkle in his eyes. 
“ That was the hope I always had till my talk 
with your poor father stopped it. Tour sister 
was engaged to my Lord Kew then; and my 
wishes, of course, were impossible. The poor 
boy is very much cut up, and his whole heart is 
bent upon possessing her. She is not, she can’t 
be, indifferent to him. I am sure she would 
not be, if her family in the least encouraged 
him. Can either of these young folks have a 
better chance of happiness again offered to them 
in life ? There’s youth, there’s mutual liking, 
there’s wealth for them almost—only saddled 
with the incumbrance of an old dragoon, who 
won’t be much in their way. Give us your 
good word, Barnes, and let them come togeth¬ 
er ; and upon my word the rest of my days will 
be made happy if I can eat my meal at their 
table.” 

While the poor Colonel was making his ap¬ 
peal, Barnes had time to collect his answer; 
which, since in our character of historians we 
take leave to explain gentlemen’s motives as 
well as record their speeches and actions, we 
may thus interpret. “ Confoudd the young beg¬ 
gar!” thinks Barnes, then. “ He will have three 
or four thousand a year, will he? Hang him, 
but it’s a good sum of money. What a fool his 
father is to give it away! Is he joking ? No, 
he was always half crary—the Colonel. High- 
gate seemed uncommonly sweet on her, and 
was always hanging about our house. Farin- 
tosh has not been brought to book yet; and 
perhaps neither of them will propose for her. 
My grandmother, I should think, won’t hear of 
her making a low marriage, as this certainly is; 
but it’s a pity to throw away four thousand a 
year, ain’t it?” All these natural calculations 
passed briskly through Barnes Newcome’s mind, 
os his uncle, from the opposite side of the fire¬ 
place, implored him in the above little speech. 

“ My dear Colonel,” said Barnes; “ my dear, 
kind Colonel! I needn’t tell you that your propo¬ 
sal flatters us, as much as your extraordinary gen¬ 
erosity surprises me. I never heard any thing 
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like it—never. Could I consult my own wishes 
—I would at once. I would, permit me to say, 
from sheer admiration of your noble character, 
say Yes, with all my heart, to your proposal. 
But, alas! I haven’t that power.” 

“Is—is she engaged?” asks the Colonel, 
looking as blank and sad as Clive himself when 
Ethel had conversed with him. 

“ No—I can not say engaged—though a per¬ 
son of the very highest rank has paid her the 
most marked attention. But my sister has, in 
a way, gone from our family, and from my in¬ 
fluence as the head of it—an influence which I, 
I am sure, had most gladly exercised in your 
favor. My grandmother, Lady Kew, has adopt¬ 
ed her; purposes, I believe, to leave Ethel the 
greater part of her fortune, upon certain con¬ 
ditions ; and, of course, expects the—the obe¬ 
dience, and so forth, which is customary in such 
cases. By the way, Colonel, is our young sou- 
pirant aware that papa is pleading his cause for 
him?” 

The Colonel said No; and Barnes lauded the 
caution which his uncle had displayed. It was 
quite as well for the young man’s interests 
(which Sir Barnes had most tenderly at heart) 
that Clive Newcome should not himself move 
in the affair, or present himself to Lady Kew. 
Barnes would take the matter in hand at the 
proper season; the Colonel might be sure it 
would be most eagerly, most ardently pressed. 
Clive came home at this juncture, whom Barnes 
saluted affectionately. He and the Colonel had 
talked over their money business; their conver¬ 
sation had been most satisfactory, thank you. 
“ Has it not, Colonel ?” The three parted the 
very best of friends. 

As Barnes Newcome professed that extreme 
interest for his cousin and uncle, it is odd he 
did not tell them that Lady Kew and Miss 
Ethel Newcome were at that moment within a 
mile of them, at her ladyship’s house in Queen 
Street, May Fair. In the hearing of Clive’s 
servant, Barnes did not order his brougham to 
drive to Queen Street; but waited until he was 
in Bond Street before he gave the order. 

And, of course, when he entered Lady Kew*s 
house, he straightway asked for his sister, and 
communicated to her the generous offer which 
the good Colonel had made. 

You see Lady Kew was in town, and not in 
town. Her ladyship was but passing through, 
on her way from a tour of visits in the north, 
to another tour of visits somewhere else. The 
newspapers were not even off the blinds. The 
proprietor of the house cowered over a bed- 
candle and a furtive tea-pot in the back draw¬ 
ing-room. Lady Kew’s gens were not here. 
The tall canary ones with white polls, only 
showed their plumage and sang in spring. The 
solitary wretch who takes charge of London 
houses, and the two servants specially affected 
to Lady Row’s person, were the only people in 
attendance. In fact her ladyship was not in 
town. And that is why, no doubt, Barnes New- 
come said nothing about her being iiere. 
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PASSAGES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL * 
HIS is the latest book of travels, and one of 
the liveliest, just from the press; being 
sketches of men, places, and things in most of 
the countries of Europe, in Turkey, Syria, Pal¬ 
estine, and Egypt, by a writer whose brilliant 
style, keen perception of the beautiful in nature 
and art, truthful description, and vigorous views 
of every subject in his way, have won for him 
thousands of admiring readers and friends. Few 
men have more happily blended the cheerful 
with the tender, the beautiful with strength. 
We take, almost at random, a few passages from 
various parts of the volumes: 

ON THE VOYAGE OUT—A MAH OVEBBOABD. 

The full moon rose on the sea, and hung out 
from the sky like a silver globe. The ship was 
sailing well under a fair breeze, and we walked 
the deck in the enjoyment of one of the most 
delightful evenings. One after another of the 
passengers went below, and a few only of the 
younger and more romantic remained to look out 
on the waves reflecting the beams of the moon, 
now riding far up in the heavens. It was nearly 
midnight when the cry shot through the ship, 
piercing every ear and heart—“ A man oveb- 
boabd 1” Except the cry of fire, no sound on 
ship is more terrible. For days you hare been 
thinking every time you looked over into the 
deep through which the ship is rushing, of the 
helpless and hopeless fate of him who shall be 
cast into the sea; and when the fearful word is 
given, in that tone of mingled fear and pain 
which the fact extorts, there is a sinking of the 
heart, as if each one had a friend now perish¬ 
ing. Mr. Moore, the second mate, had an as¬ 
sistant in the ship’s carpenter, who had acted as 
a seaman during the passage, as we had a mis¬ 
erable crew. He was a fine-looking young man, 
and the only one of all the men who had inter¬ 
ested the passengers. He had been down in my 
state-room, and told me something of his history. 
His parents were in Holland, and he was on his 
way to visit them. A young woman was on 
board, to whom he was to be married in May, 
and they were to return to America to spend 
their days. His manners were very gentle, and 
he looked to me and spoke as if he had left the 
comforts of home, and had entered a life for 
which he was not formed. My heart had gone 
out to him, and in return for some acts of kind¬ 
ness he had done to me, I was thinking what 
present I should make him before going ashore, 
when, at the instant, the shout was made, and 
this noble fellow, the pride of the men, was 
struggling in the pitiless waters. Mr. Moore 
was near him, and had given an order to bear 
off the boom from the side of the ship—this man 
stepped over the bulwarks, pushed against the 
boom, the topping-lift gave way, and he pitched 
forward, head first, into the sea. The ship shot 
by him in a moment. Nothing thrown over 
could reach him. His cries of agony came up, 
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cutting the heart, oh, so bitterly, that it would 
have been a mercy to be deaf. The mate, with 
admirable promptness, gave the orders to put the 
ship about. “ Ready about. Luff round. Hard 
lee. Tacks and sheets, main top-sail haul: let 
go and haul.” Then he leaped into the boat and 
cried, “ Put the helm hard down. Lower away 
the quarter boat.” Never shall I forget the look 
of the mate, as he screamed “ Give me a knife— 
a knife I” and taking one from a sailor, he pass¬ 
ed it through the ropes. “In men, in”—and 
four stout fellows leaped in with him, and down 
it went upon the ocean, a little shell of a thing, 
sent forth to seek and to save that which was 
lost I wanted to go with them, and as they 
struck out into the deep, under that full moon, 
at midnight, to look for a drowning brother, I 
felt that their errand was noble though none of 
them should live to tread the deck again. Then 
we gathered on the stem of the ship, and look¬ 
ed out into the night and the sea to watch the 
event. It was light enough to see that tears 
were falling fast on the cheeks of some in that 
anxious group. Some of us prayed. It was all 
we could do. The little boat was soon out of 
sight. We could hear the shouts they sent up 
to reach, if it might be so, the ear of the “ strong 
swimmer in his agony,” and then all was silent, 
save the wind among the cordage, and the heavy 
flapping of the sails as the ship lay to. A dark 
spot rose on the wave: the flash of the dripping 
oars in the moonlight met the eye, and we knew 
they were coming. The mate was soon seen 
standing at the helm. Our impatience would 
not brook delay, and we 6ent out the cry “ All 
well ?” Our hearts stood still for the answer; a 
half spoken “No” murmured along the waters, 
and we knew that the brave fellow was among 
the dead. So suddenly—so fearfully 1 To be 
swept from among us, in the midst of life and 
hope. There were many, many tears of sym¬ 
pathy that night, and when I went below and 
strove to sleep, the vision of a fellow-being strug¬ 
gling in the billows around me, drove Blumber 
from my eyelids; and when it did come, the 
vision remained among my dreams. 

THE MEN OF ENGLAND—SCENES IN THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 

There was better order in the House of Com¬ 
mons, than in our House of Representatives— 
more attention to the business in hand, and less 
confusion while members are speaking. They 
sit on long parallel benches with raised backs, 
with no conveniences whatever for writing. All 
the notes a man makes, even of a speech direct¬ 
ed against himself, and to which he is bound to 
reply, he must make on a bit of paper in his 
hand; and even thi6 is rarely done. All wear 
their hats while sitting, taking them off when¬ 
ever they rise to speak, or to walk across the 
floor; and it ill comports with our ideas of pro¬ 
priety to see a gentleman put his hat on his head 
the moment he has ceased speaking. On the 
Treasury bench, the seat occupied by the mem¬ 
bers of the government, and running along at the 
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right hand of the speaker, were sitting the most 
distinguished of the present ministry, whose 
names were mentioned to me by my friend. 
The members on the seat behind them were 
taking their ease, with their feet on the back of 
the Treasury bench, so that between the heads 
of Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston were 
the feet of a member of Parliament, and be¬ 
tween Russell and Sir James Graham were the 
feet of another learned member, and three or 
four more were taking their comfort in the same 
way. At a social party some days afterward a 
lady said to me, “ Now you will be writing a 
book when you go home, to pay us for all the 
wicked things that our travelers have reported 
of your country.” 

“ But,” I replied, “ I find* every thing here 
so much like what I have left behind, that even 
the foibles of my countrymen prove to be hered¬ 
itary t and they are still to be found in the fa¬ 
ther-land.” 

“Name some of them, will you?” she de¬ 
manded, with some spirit, as if she was quite 
sure I would be put to my trumps. 

I then told her that “I had believed the 
practice of sitting with the feet high as the head 
upon a table or desk, to be one of the peculiar* 
institutions of my own country; but I had per¬ 
ceived it to have the high sanction of the Brit¬ 
ish Parliament, and the permission of her Ma¬ 
jesty’s government.” 

Being still further pressed, I related the facts 
as above, but it was evident that the company 
were incredulous. I then told them, that on 
the previous evening I was in the gallery of the 
House of Commons, and asked a friend to count 
the number of members sitting with their feet 
on the top of the benches, a position which 
* would place them in the same situation with a 
man in one of our churches with his feet on the 
back of the pew in front of him. The gentle¬ 
man counted six members thus sitting before 
us, and then commenced counting the men 
stretched out at full length on the benches, but 
they were so many that, after finding twelve or 
fifteen, he gave it up. This was more convinc¬ 
ing, and it was admitted to be wiser to look at 
our own faults than to be making merry over 
the faults of others. 

Lord John Russell disappoints expectation 
when first seen. His figure is not commanding, 
but it is striking, and, without the prestige of 
form or feature, he makes an impression even 
before he speaks. Serious, thoughtful, sincere, 
his words are waited for, not only that he is in 
the confidence of royalty, and one of the powers 
behind the throne, but for the prudence with 
which he is believed to be endowed. He has 
the confidence of the country, as well as of the 
Queen. Never did I see a great assembly so 
profoundly silent and fixed in their intent to 
hear, as when he rose to answer an inquiry Mr. ' 
Bright addressed to him in relation to the war ; 
now going on. Mr. Bright is a tine speaker, 
more of an orator than any one whom I heard 
in the house. He had made a very eloquent, 


speech against the Ministry, not hesitating to 
denounce the war as unjust, and warning the 
country of its consequences. He spoke of the 
great danger of provoking hostilities with the 
United States of America, “ a power,” he said, 
“ now equal to your own,” and he predicted that 
if Great Britain should attempt to enforce her 
doctrine of “ the right of search,” in an Ameri¬ 
can vessel, there would be war between the two 
countries in less than a year. He then inquired 
if the government had taken any steps toward 
securing a good understanding with the United 
States on this subject. This speech had been 
listened to with more than usual attention, but 
the moment Bright sat down, a silence seemed 
to come over the House, as if some stupendous 
event was about to transpire which held every 
breath in suspense. The members did not leave 
their seats, but each man sat, auribus erecti*, and 
with eyes directed toward one man who would 
now respond. 

Lord John rose: his frock coat was buttoned 
closely; his thin hail: scarce hiding his massive 
head; a perfect gentleman in dress and manner, 
and after a momentary pause, while he looked 
upon the floor, he said in a low, conversational 
tone, which, so profound was the silence, was 
heard in the remotest corner of the hall, “ that 
the honorable and learned gentleman might 
rest assured the subject had not escaped the at¬ 
tention of her Majesty’s government.” That 
was alL Other inquiries were made, and were 
answered with equal brevity and courtesy. Some 
of them required explanation, and the entire 
calmness and self-possession—the perfect famil¬ 
iarity with those details which others might 
have required a week to pick qp, extorted the 
admiration of every hearer of the conversation 
in the House of Commons that night. At other 
times, I heard him when in more elaborate and 
formal efforts he rose to lofty strains of elo¬ 
quence, and demonstrated his power to sway 
senates with his words. 

Gladstone is the coming man of England. 
With a transparency of language that is beauti¬ 
ful to observe, he makes the driest financial and 
statistical matters almost entertaining to his 
hearers, and when pressed in debate he displays 
such fluency, elegance, and energy of expres¬ 
sion, as to make him one of the most captiva¬ 
ting of public speakers. He succeeded Disraeli 
iu the chancellorship of the Exchequer, and it 
did not seem to me in the best taste, that the 
predecessor should now direct his terrible ener¬ 
gies Of invective and sarcasm constantly against 
tho man who had supplanted him in office. But 
Disraeli, as the leader of the Opposition, is not 
scrupulous in his choice of weapons or occa¬ 
sions. Always in his place, taking no part in 
the ordinary business of the House, leaving that 
to Ids friends who have less responsibilities, he 
I sirs directly in front of Mr. Gladstone, waiting 
i the hour when he may come down upon his 
victim with the swiftness of the eagle and the 
fierceness of the tiger. When all the country 
, is on the side of the government, it is a hard 
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matter for the Opposition to make capital oat 
of the war. Bat it would be harder to find in 
modern parliamentary speaking, a philippic 
more terrible than the one which Disraeli de¬ 
livered one night in March last, reviewing the 
conduct of the Ministry in bringing on the war. 
He pretended to be giving his reasons for not 
meeting the challenge which had been made, 
that he should move a resolution of want of con¬ 
fidence in the Ministry: and collecting the con- 
tradictoiy statements made by members of the 
government in the two Houses, and the incon¬ 
sistent declarations made by the same Ministers at 
different times, he declared there was no need of 
his asking Parliament to declare its want of con¬ 
fidence in Ministers, when it was plain they had 
no confidence in each other, or in themselves. 

nr PARIS—THE children’s BALL—THE BAL 
MASQUE. 

In the winter, or rather in the month of 
March, for it was in the last days of the Carni¬ 
val, I was in Paris, and attended a children's 
ball: decidedly the most intensely French of 
any thing I saw in France. It was given in the 
Jardin d’lver, a winter garden, a Crystal Palace, 
where tropical plants and flowers and the genial 
warmth impart a summer feeling to the place, 
and make it a charming resort. 

In the centre of the palace an arena is floored, 
and vast enough for a thousand children to 
wander and play in. From the sides of this 
area seats for spectators rise, and the plants 
and trees of the garden stand among the seats 
and extend back to the crystal walls. When I 
reached the gates, a long line of carriages was 
discharging their precious burdens: elegantly 
dressed children, with their governess or mamma, 
and in such haste that it was difficult to keep 
the little ones from rushing into the crowd and 
out of the reach of their protectors. I entered, 
and they were now pouring down in gay and 
beautiful troops upon the floor, their guardians 
accompanying them to the door of the arena, 
and there being obliged to leave them, as none 
but the young people could intrude upon that 
ground. The children ranged in ages from 
three to sixteen. Thejrwere of the first fami¬ 
lies, and dressed in the most elegant yet taste¬ 
ful style. Some of them were in the costume 
of the last century—children in the dress of 
their grandparents, with powdered hair and 
patches on their rosy cheeks; the boys in short 
breeches and broad-tailed coats, yet all in the 
handsomest patterns and colors. For half an 
hour they promenaded in couples, and although 
they had no one to give them instructions, they 
went at it as orderly and politely as if they 
were men and women grown. Introductions 
would be given with perfect gravity and easy 
politeness. Gradually the great mass of little 
folks became amalgamated, and the perform¬ 
ances of the day were ready to begin. 

A large orchestra in attendance struck up 
lively music, and instantly the company seized 
their respective partners, and the dancing com-1 


menced. Then followed the liveliest, laugh* 
ablest, and prettiest scene that I ever saw among 
the children. It was a burlesque on balls. It 
was the folly of dancing illustrated. It was 
child's play, and seemed just fit for that. Little 
girU and boys, certainly not more than three, 
and some said not more than two and a half 
years old, would go through the motions with 
profound propriety, holding to one another, and 
jumping as well as they could, as if unconscious 
that a thousand others were around them, and 
two or three thousand looking at them. The 
larger children had, of course, been taught to 
dance, and to them this was a great day to show 
off their airs, in the presence of the fashion and 
beauty of Paris. 

The change of the music was instantly seen 
in the movement of the gay young multitude. 
And when it ceased, they dissolved into thelf 
several parties, marching and counter-marching, 
in the easiest and most agreeable manner con* 
ceivable, the gayest party that could be found 
that day in the Emperor's dominions. 

Their parents and friends, sitting among the 
broad-leafed plants and orange-trees, seemed to 
be quite as much pleased as their children. A 
fine passage in the dance was applauded witji 
great glee. The fond mother was pointing out 
to a group of friends her own dear child on the 
floor. Others received the compliments of their 
acquaintances on the beauty and grace of their 
children; and all appeared to enter into the oc¬ 
casion with the greatest zest, thinking it—as I 
presume it was, for young and old—one of the 
proudest days of their lives. What can be ex¬ 
pected of a people thus trained, but that they 
will be frivolous, thoughtless, vain, and dissi¬ 
pated? What kind of women will these girls 
make, who are taught to seek distinction in such 
a scene ? The greatest need of France is moth- 
era —as much now as ever; and the prospect is 
not promising that France will have them soon. 

I saw the bilk posted for a Children's Theatre, 
and was told that they are attended by great 
crowds, the performances being given in the 
early part of the evening, that the nurses, with 
their infantile charges, may get home in season 
for bed. The little folks ought to have some 
rest, and must not be kept out too late. 

The masked balls of Paris are described as 
the most picturesque and extraordinary of any 
of the night-scenes of Paris. As they are usu¬ 
ally given on Saturday nights, and the dancing 
does not commence till midnight, those who 
have scruples of conscience on the matter of 
holy time will not attend to see what is to be 
seen, erven if their scruples did not hinder them 
from going at any other time. A gentleman, 
who was present at the grand Bal Masque at 
the close of the Carnival, describes the scene: 

“It was given in the Opera-house, the pit 
being floored over, making an arena for dancing 
for three or four thousand persons. The boxes 
are appropriated to spectators. Every conceiv¬ 
able character in the line of the ludicrous was 
exhibited by the men, and the gayest and fhtil* 
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card in the other hand tells ns the name of the 
monk and the time of his decease. The walls 
of this gloomy sepulchre are adorned with ca¬ 
rious figures, wrought with the bones of the 
monks, who are thus made to contribute to the 
embellishment of the place after they are pick¬ 
ed to pieces. Long ago the whole number of 
cells was filled with the mummies, and now, 
when a Capuchin dies, he can find a bed below 
only by crowding out the one who has been here 
the longest. His bones are then worked up; his 
skull becomes a lamp, the vertebra a chain to 
hang it on, and the shoulder-blade becomes a 
scythe in the lank fingers of a skeleton, while 
the columns and arches are all made of thighs 
and arms, and even the smaller bones are set 
in curious mosaics, making the queerest of all 
caricatures in the chamber of the dead. 

Every one has read of the Holy Stain, the 
Scala Santa, in the noble portico near to the 
Basilica of St. John Lateran. These twenty- 
eight marble steps are said to have been in Pi¬ 
late’s house in Jerusalem, and the same which 
the Saviour trod when he went to the judgment- 
seat of the Governor. Now no one is permitted 
to ascend them but on her knees. I say her 
knees, for of the scores who were slowly cHmb- 


est costumes imaginable were worn by the wo¬ 
men. Men dressed as women, and women as 
men; and some, in imitation of animals, with 
horns and feathers, would come suddenly upon 
the floor, and be received with shouts of laugh¬ 
ter, and mingle in the dance. Hundreds of the 
women were dressed in loose silk pantaloons, 
and a looser linen waist, so as to have the great¬ 
est possible freedom of action on the floor. And 
when the exciting strains of music summoned 
them to the work, a scene of bewilderment and 
revelry ensued that no pen of mine can essay 
to paint. The most extravagant figures were 
attempted, but no prescribed extravagance was 
sufficient for the frenzy of the actors in this ex¬ 
traordinary scene. They leaped, they whirled, 
they embraced, they raved in the wildness of 
the hoiuv as if they had lost all reason, and 
were now let loose to play the fool with thou¬ 
sands like themselves. After half an hour of 
the most violent and outlandish dancing, the 
whole company would promenade, and this was 
the time for the amusement of the masks with 
each other. The men wore none, except those 
who were dressed in some outre style, and the 
women had usually but a piece of black silk 
covering half the face, and this they were soon 
quite willing to drop, especially if they were 
handsome. The excitement increased as the 
night wore on. Madder and more mad ap¬ 
peared the dancers. The rooms for refresh¬ 
ments were crowded with men and women, who 
sought in strong drink the means of recruiting 
their failing strength. This was fuel to the 
flame. The restraints of decency became weak¬ 
er, and then followed scenes more like pande¬ 
monium than any thing earthly ought to par¬ 
allel.” 

CHURCHES—HOLT 6TAIB8. 

In the church of the Capuchins is a famous 
picture of Guido—the Archangel Michael con¬ 
quering a monster. It cost me some trouble to 
find a monk who would come and withdraw the 
curtain, for it was the hour for vespers, and they 
were all engaged; but when I discovered one 
apparently at leisure, he led me back into the 
church, and very kindly exposed the glorious 
painting, the master-piece of Guido. The young 
angel, with flowing hair and a countenance of 
heavenly beauty, with ardent courage and 
strength, is coming down on the enemy, and 
treading him beneath his feet. Our guide then 
conducted us to the cemetery of the Capuchins 
beneath their convent—an extraordinary muse¬ 
um in the court of death. One monk had just 
completed the pleasant duty of showing three 
ladies through the tombs, and they were kissing 
his hand and receiving his blessing as we came 
near. We entered the subterranean apartments, 
consisting of a series of cells, which are laid off 
in little squares, and covered with earth and 
moss, and here and there a few flowers. In each 
of these cells was the mummy of a monk, with 
cowl and cassock on, the cord confining his 
gown, the cross still held in his skeleton hand, 
and an hour-glass and book standing by. A 


ing when I was there, not a man was to be seen. 
But at the head of the staire is a chapel, on 
which is written in Latin, “In all the world 
there is no place more holy and into this no 
woman is allowed to enter. I looked through 
the windows and saw the divinity of the sanctu¬ 
ary, a painting of the Saviour at the age of 
twelve, said to be a perfect likeness, and painted 
by the evangelist Luke! Of all the penitents 
who were toiling up the stairs, a few only ap¬ 
peared to be impressed with solemnity becom¬ 
ing the work in which they were engaged. One 
lady, elegantly dressed, a plump and pretty wo¬ 
man, laughed all the way up, and chatted with 
the children, who found it excessively tedious to 
be toiling in this way, when they would have pre¬ 
ferred to mount two or three steps at a time. 
Another was very much out of breath, and used 
her handkerchief freely in wiping the perspira¬ 
tion from her brow while she rested a few mo¬ 
ments, and then climbed on. It is awkward 
work going up stairs on one’s knees. I have 
heard it said that going down stairs in (his way 
is a certain cure of the fever and ague. It is 
just as good for that malady as this uphill work 
is for the more desperate malady of sin. But 
here, even here, on his knees, on these very 
stairs, the great reformer, Luther, was star¬ 
tled by a voice from heaven—“The just shall 
live by faith”—and the Reformation was con¬ 
ceived. 

A TCBKI8H BATH. 

We entered a large apartment with a white 
marble floor, and a fountain of water playiqg in 
the centre. A dome was pierced with many 
holes, shedding a dim twilight over the room, 
and its warmth induced a pleasing languor. 
On a raised platform were divans, and bathers 
were reclining. We stretched ourselves to jest 
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a moment after onr long walk. A servant then 
assisted me in undressing. Enveloped in a 
large shawl, and with towels about my head, I 
rose up from the divan, and stepping off from 
the platform, put my feet, not on the marble 
floor, but into wooden clogs, which stood ready 
to receive them, and marched unsteadily along 
in the procession of similarly clad, or unclad 
bathers. Passing out of this room we entered 
another steaming with heated vapor, all but suf¬ 
focating. It grew hotter as we advanced, and 
I paused, fearful to proceed. Becoming accus¬ 
tomed to it in a few moments, we were led into 
still another room, with a marble circular plat¬ 
form about a foot high in the centre, while all 
around the sides were niches, a fountain in each, 
from which hot and cold water was flowing. On 
the marble floor a naked Turk was lying flat 
upon his back, and a stout fellow was bending 
his joints and kneading him all over as if he 
were dough. I sat down by the side of a fount¬ 
ain and surrendered myself to the soft, enerv¬ 
ating influence of the atmosphere. At first it 
was oppressive, but soon was exceedingly agree¬ 
able. A young Turk, a smooth, handsome boy, 
came now, gently removed the covering from 
my head and shoulders, letting it fall loosely 
over my limbs. Taking one of my arms he 
rubbed it with a cloth mitten, at first softly, and 
then more briskly, with warm water. Then he 
took the other arm and went through the same 
process, my neck, and back, and breast; the 
cuticle seemed to roll up and off as he continued 
his manipulations, and I began to fear he was 
skinning me, or that I had never been washed 
dean before. With closed eyes and a gradual 
falling away of consciousness, I let him complete 
the process in his own way. When he had thus 
thoroughly cleansed me from head to heels he 
took a wisp, or mop of palm fibres, like tow, 
and lathered me with light suds, pouring it over 
my head and neck, piling it on me, though it 
would run down on my beard, as the ointment 
on Aaron’s. Dipping bowls of hot water, he 
poured them on the top of my head; and as it 
streamed in a fiery torrent over my eye-balls, I 
thought they must be destroyed. I dared not 
open them to see if I could see; but I held my 
hands tightly over my eyes while he continued 
to dip and pour, till endurance was no longer 
possible, and I groaned to him to have m^rcy 
on me and stop. He did rest, but for a mo¬ 
ment only; and once more covering me with 
the lather, he repeated the douche of hot water 
till he was satisfied; for I had no words which 
he could understand in which to convey my 
fears of the fatal consequences of such a scald¬ 
ing operation. He left me to sit quietly for a 
while and recover slowly from the effects. Re¬ 
turning with dry napkins, soft and pleasant, he 
rubbed me gently, and my good-nature came 
back with the friction. After he had made a 
turban of a towel and put it on my head, and 
winding several folds of a large shawl around 
me, he led me out through two or three suc¬ 
cessive chambers, becoming gradually cooler as 


we withdrew, into the grand central hall, where 
the divans invited us again to repose. The 
servant now brought the chibouque—the pipe y 
with a stem four or five feet long, handsomely 
ornamented—and placing the pipe in a saucer 
on the floor, displayed his skill in bringing the 
amber mouth-piece so that it would rest upon 
my lips. I took a few whiffs, and then another 
servant appeared with coffee in a tiny chin* 
cup, and this cup in another of silver filigree- 
work. The coffee is drunk without milk or 
sugar, black, strong, and bitter, not to my taste 
at all; but the Turks are fond of it. I pre¬ 
ferred the pleasant sherl)et that followed; and 
by this time I was refreshed and ready to be 
dressed. With all the aches and pains of a 
w eek of hardship taken out of me, and rejoicing 
like a strong man to run a race, I left the bath 
with my friends, after paying about twenty-five 
cents for the various luxuries of bathing and 
refreshment which I had enjoyed. Money must 
go a long way here, or all this could not be had 
for a quarter of a dollar. 

TUB SLAVE MARKET—BUYING WIVES—SHOOTWG 
THEM AT PLEASURE;. 

Antonio now brought us, after a long ride, to 
the slave-market. On one side of an open 
square was a row of boxes or stalls without win¬ 
dows, and the doors closely shut. As we came 
up, a man in European dress stepped up and 
asked, in French, if we wonld look at the girls; 
and immediately opened the door of one of the 
pens. Instead of seeing half a dozen beautiful 
Circassians, whose charms have been the theme 
of so much poetry and prose, four or five African 
women, dark as night, fat and funny, jumped up* 
and laughing merrily, desired us to buy them. 
Decidedly we had no inclination to make the 
purchase; and the dealer, seeing that we were 
merely gratifying our curiosity, slammed the 
door, and turned on his heel. Other men on 
the ground had a supply of these Nubian wo¬ 
men for sale; but if there were any whites in 
the market, we were told that Franks are not 
allowed to look at them. As they are bought 
only for the hareins of . the Turk, the profaner 
eyes of the European must not see them before 
or after they enter that impenetrable retreat 
These are brought to the market by their parents 
and friends, and often are children of the most 
respectable families in their own country, who 
are thus disposed of in the way of marriage per¬ 
fectly consistent with the Oriental ideas of do¬ 
mestic happiness, however it may be revolting to 
ours. I bad quite an argument with a Turkish 
merchant on this subject. He would not ad¬ 
mit me, of course, into his harem; but the door 
that led into it was frequently left open, and 
never failed to disclose one ormore of his wives, 
who disappeared after we had exchanged glances. 
I told him that one wife was enough if she waa 
good, and too many if she was bad. He re¬ 
plied, that if she was good, the more of the same 
sort the better; and if she was bad, he must get 
a good one to console him for his disappointment 
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in (he other. He said he had six, and lores them 
all, and they lore him; and not one of them 
wishes to leare him. My arguments were all 
wasted; and I left him to the enjoyment of the 
field and the harem. 

Slarery among the Turks is about the same 
as adoption into the family. The boy, bought 
of the trader, rises to the rank of his owner, be¬ 
comes a member of the state, may be an officer 
of the government, take the daughter of the Sul¬ 
tan to be his wife, and aspire to the throne. But 
the power of the master is absolute orer the 
slare; and the lordly Turk, not the Sultan only, 
but his ministers and his rich subjects, surround¬ 
ed with their harems of fair women, bought with 
their money, and brought here in the budding 
loreliness of youth from the vales of Georgia 
and Circassia, do not hesitate to gratify their un¬ 
bridled passions at any sacrifice in the exercise 
of their unlimited power. Not long since, one 
of the Sultan’s present ministers accused one of 
his wives of stealing a trinket that belonged to 
another. She denied the charge with the warm 
indignation of injured innocence. In her youth¬ 
ful beauty she stood up before him as he sat on 
the crimson divan; and the whole bevy of his 
wives gathered around to see the trial of the ac¬ 
cused, now trembling before her lord and mas¬ 
ter. She could only assert her innocence, while 
he repeated the charge, and drawing a pistol 
from his girdle, shot her through the heart. The 
frightened Women fled from the shocking scene, 
as she fell bleeding and dead at the monster’s 
feet. How common these things are, no man 
can say; but that such things are not uncom¬ 
mon, even at the present day, there is too much 
reason to fear. 


LOVE AND CHARCOAL. 

BY G. P. R. JAMES. 

URIOSITY often leads one into strange 
places and unpleasant circumstances. I 
have found it so, and perhaps experienced the 
evil consequences of indulging that propensity 
more than most men. Indeed, with me it is 
rather a passion than a propensity—a passion 
in certain circumstances quite irresistible. To 
give it force with me, however, there must be 
something more than the mere desire of know¬ 
ing and investigating things secret or concealed 
from me. All the young people in the world 
might make love, lawfully or unlawfully, within 
ten steps of me without exciting the slightest 
desire on my part to know what they were 
about. Rogues might rob, plunder, or cheat; 
politicians lie, swindle, and corrupt; scandal¬ 
mongers calumniate and backbite, without in¬ 
ducing me to lend an ear or turn an eye in that 
direction. But when there is any thing gloomy, 
any thing awful, any thing terrible to be dis¬ 
covered, or, indeed, attached in any way—real 
or fanciful—to events or objects brought under 
my observation, an overpowering desire, an im¬ 
pulse not to be resisted, impels me to probe the 
matter to the bottom; to trace the circum¬ 
stances through all their turnings and wind¬ 


ings, although every step be accompanied by 
pain and terror to myself. 

I remember, in the year 1819, when I was 
detained for some months m Paris on business, 
I was fond of rambling through the older parts 
of that very remarkable city, and used frequent¬ 
ly to pass through the Rue des Petits Champ s. 
It had at that time a very dingy and somewhat 
squalid appearance about it; and one house 
especially seemed more dingy, more squalid, 
more ancient than the rest. At all events, it 
was more dirty. The brush of the painter, the 
trowel of the mason, the saw and chisel of the 
carpenter, did not seem to have been exercised 
upon it since it was built. It was a tall house, 
six stories high at least, and it had an ever-open 
ports cochere —for that had once been a fashion¬ 
able street—which gave a view into a small 
court-yard, round which the great mass of the 
house arose. The windows upon the five upper 
stories toward the street were thickly coated 
and dim with the alternate rains and dust of 
many years; but there were two windows on 
the ground floor, or rcs-de-chausste, as they call 
it, one on each side of the porte cocf&re, which 
were a little cleaner; one of them, indeed, tol¬ 
erably clean. The one displayed an inscription, 
giving the passing stranger notice that cigars 
and snuff were to be had within (this inscrip* 
tion, by the way, was written in a crabbed 
French hand upon a long strip of dingy gray 
paper much the color of the smoke-begrimed 
stone of the building), and the other window 
indicated the profession of those within by a 
display of somewhat soiled gloves and fly- 
marked articles of lingerie. 

I passed it two or three times a day for at 
least a week, and eveiy time I passed I looked 
up at the windows. Nothing, however, was to 
be seen but the dirt; no face appeared at any 
dusky pane; no head or hand was protruded to 
gaze on the passing crowd below or to water a 
sickly box of mignonnette which somewhat men¬ 
aced the heads of the passengers. Gradually 
I grew interested in that house: it was so lean, 
so sordid, so woebegone, it looked like one of 
those men in threadbare black coats and panta* 
loons with glossy knees, whom we all conclude 
to have known better days, and who, we imag¬ 
ine—especially if their linen be scanty and 
somewhat yellow—have ruined themselves by 
gin or gambling. I began to ask myself cu¬ 
riously what sort of inhabitants that house could 
contain; to whom it belonged; what were its 
purposes, its applications. 

I rarely saw any one go in or out in the ear¬ 
lier hours of the day; but once or twice, pass¬ 
ing about four o’clock, I perceived several men 
enter in haste, and once a young and pretty girl 
and an old lady, both en chapeau —then a sign 
of claims to the rank of gentlewoman—and tol¬ 
erably well dressed. The interest grew more 
intense; the house itself appeared to assume a 
more dingy hue—to look more forlorn and 
sickly. “ I will know what it all means,” i said 
to myself; 41 1 will find out how this place is 
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tenanted. There are things in ever)’ great city 
which no one dreams of but the actors in them. 
Almost every house has its tragedy and its farce 
going on within it, while we pass by the door 
unmoved.” 

The next time that I went down the street, 
I quietly turned and entered the porte cochart. 
On the left hand was a little dingy den, with a 
door glazed in the upper half, and an inscrip¬ 
tion thus: “Parlez au Fortier.” But I had 
nothing to do with the porter. He was not 
likely to give me any information, and so I 
walked on into the court-yard. The aspect of 
the place was not much improved by nearer in¬ 
spection. The windows that looked into the 
court were as dim and dusty, the walls were as 
black, the window-sills and doors as ancient 
and colorless as those on the street; and, be¬ 
sides, there was a quantity of long rank grass 
growing up between the paving-stones, and 
showing clearly that horses seldom trod and 
vehicles rolled there. Neither was there any 
thing apparent to satisfy my curiosity, except 
where, from a pole stuck out of an upper 
window, and dangling by a piece of string, was 
a board with the words, “ Chambres garnies a 
lowerT 

I then determined to go into the little glove- 
shop on the rez-de-chaossfe and make inquiries, 
for by this time my fancy was excited to a high 
pitch, and I was resolved my curiosity should 
be satisfied. I found within a little old shriv¬ 
eled Frenchwoman, the very pink of politeness, 
and, of course, as the great preliminary, I 
bought a pair of gloves. All Frenchwomen 
love to talk when they have nothing else to do, 
and often whatever else they have to do; and 
thus I and Madame were soon in full conversa¬ 
tion. I was not very ceremonious in bringing 
her to the point; for asking all sorts of impertin¬ 
ent questions is perfectly polite in France, if it be 
done in a polite manner; and I soon obtained 
sufficient information to stimulate my curiosity 
still farther. I found that the house was used as 
a boarding-house, and the old lady informed me 
that it contained ^one socitti charmanie" and, 
moreover, “table d'hote excellente .” There I found 
several young artists of whom the great world 
had never heard, and never will; several clerks 
in second-rate shops and warehouses; several 
ladies who gave lessons in various arts and ac¬ 
complishments ; and a number of others, whose 
occupations my informant did not pause to par¬ 
ticularize, either lodged and boarded, or took 
their meals. She, moreover, assured me that if 
I were looking for such a place, I could not find 
a better in Paris. 

This last observation gave point to my pur¬ 
pose. I had often longed to know—to see and 
examine with my own eyes—how the people 
whom nobody knows, live in Paris, and I de¬ 
termined, without giving up my other lodging, 
to hire a room in the Roe des Petits Champs, 
It was a foolish idea—an extravagant one in 
some respects; but I was impelled to it by sen¬ 
sations I could not resist—sensations which I 


knew always mastered me in the end, and 
against which, therefore, there, was no use of 
struggling. The Boodhists say that a man who 
wishes to overcome his faults and passions 
must take them one by one, like a man count¬ 
ing a rosary or string of beads; but I never could 
get over that first one, which has so often put 
me in painful situations. 

Well, I walked straight in from the glove- 
shop to the porter’s den, and began to chaffer 
about board and lodging. I am plain enough m 
my apparel, God knows; but the man eyed me 
all over, and then was all civility and attention 
He would have the honor of conducting me im¬ 
mediately to “ Madame,” he said. She would 
be charmed to show me all the vacant rooms. 
There was an “ appartemmt detideux au premier" 
and “ 8ur le grand escalier" and another nearly 
equally good “ sur le petit escalier" but he coun¬ 
seled the former. It was more suited to the 
position of “Monsieur.” 

Madame was as courteous as the porter. She 
was a great tall strapping Flemish lady, very 
good-looking, though of large dimensions, and 
she instantly hurried with her keys, giving sun¬ 
dry orders to sundry maids as she went to show 
me the vacant rooms. Sagaciously she took me 
to the worst before the best. She took me up 
the “petit escalier" narrow and crooked, light¬ 
ed principally by borrowed lights. Up three 
flights of steps she led me to a small dingy 
room, out of which the clothes and effects of an 
occupying tenant had not yet been removed. 
There was a trunk in A corner, a cravat over 
the back of a chair, and a pallet, paints, and 
brushes on the table. She explained, however, 
that the monsieur would be out in two or three 
days, “pauvre jetme homrne /” 

As I had lost more breath in going up than 
I should like to lose three or four times a day, 
I declined that chamber, and explained the rea¬ 
son. She then led me down to the floor below, 
where she showed me the counterpart room, 
and enlarged upon the excellent society which 
I should have around me there. One apart¬ 
ment was occupied by “ Madame-an ex¬ 

cellent old lady of good family, who had con¬ 
descended to be govern ess to the only daughter 
of the “ Due de Quatrevingts Tourelles,” and 
was now living on an annuity she received from 
the family* Then she pointed to the very next 
door to that which she intended for my entrance, 
telling me, with a very knowing look, that there 
lodged a “ charmanie demoiselle—belle comme com 
ange," who gave drawing and painting lessons 
to young ladies. “ Une personne charmanie" 
6he said, looking as cunning as possible all 
the time, “ mats sage, trfa sage;" and then she 
laughed, fit to kill herself at the very idea of 
there being such a thing as female virtue on the 
earth. 

However, neither the neighborhood of the 
old lady, nor that of the young one, proved 
temptation enough. It was still too high. In 
short, I was resolved to see the apartment upon 
the ground escalier, which the porter had men- 
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tioned, and thither at length the good dame led 
me. She had to conduct me to the floor be¬ 
low, where she pointed oat the salle a manger, or 
dining-hall, upon a good large vestibule, with 
the grand escalier running down to the ground 
floor. At the distance of some ten steps from 
the door of this dinning-room was on either 
side another large door, and one of these she 
opened, rushed in, put back the blinds, and 
then, after a quick glance round at what she 
considered the grandeur of the “piece,” she fix¬ 
ed her eyes upon me to see how I would be 
struck. 

The apartment consisted of a little anteroom 
about twelve feet square, and beyond that a good 
large bedroom, with a bed in an alcove or recess, 
having a closet for clothes at each end. This 
alcove was on the left hand side, and no great 
calculation was needed to show me that it and 
the two closets, which occupied the whole length 
of the wall of the robm, abutted upon the dining- 
hall. Just opposite the door by which I entered 
were two large windows, looking out into the 
court-yard, and affording so much light that I 
was surprised to perceive on the side opposite 
the bed another small window of an oblong 
shape, about three feet in width by two in 
height, perched up at the top of the wall just 
under the cornice. This was soon explained, 
however, for when I pointed it out to Madame, 
she not only informed me that it was what is 
called a borrowed light, to enable people to see 
their way upon the petit escalier , but dragged me 
up again, crying, “ Tenez , Monsieur ; je vais vans 
faire voir ” and then took a great deal of pains 
to convince me that it was impossible for any 
one passing up or down that staircase to see 
into my room, for although it was so high up in 
the wall of the chamber, it was on a level with 
the feet of the passengers. This perfectly satis¬ 
fied me, and I engaged the apartment, paid a 
small sum as earnest, and promised to move in 
the next day. This promise I faithfully fulfilled, 
but in the mean time did not give up my apart¬ 
ments in the Rue cTAntin, which, for a longer 
residence, suited me much better. In fact I 
went there merely from curiosity to see how 
people live. Madame assisted me with the 
greatest politeness in making all my little ar¬ 
rangements, changed the place of this piece of 
furniture and that, and as I was very courteous 
to her, spoke French, and paid her a small com¬ 
pliment now and then, I seemed to rise high ip 
her good graces. 

After all was arranged, as we had raised some 
dust in our manoeuvres, she invited me down to 
her little salon while the garpon swept the room 
and waxed the floors, and passing through the 
dining-hall, sho led me to a neat sitting-room 
beyond, where I found two ladies already in 
occupation and one gentleman. I was intro¬ 
duced in form, and soon settled rightly who and 
what my new companions were. The first was 
an elderly lady—about sixty-five—with a some¬ 
what pretentious air, and a certain degree of 
minauderie, to say nothing of rouge and a wig; 


and she I settled in my own mind was the ad¬ 
mirable lady of good family who still eqjoyed a 
little annuity from the family of the Duke- da 
Quatrevingts Toureiles. 

The other lady was the pretty girl I had seen 
once going into the ports cochkre, and a mighty 
pretty girl she was, especially without her bon¬ 
net, with her black hair as smooth and glossy as 
a raven’s wing, and her full black eyes deeply 
shaded, but replete with a soft, tender light. 
This was, of course, the young lady who gave 
lessons in painting, etc., to other young ladies. 
The gentleman who sat by her side seemed not 
at all insensible to her beauty, and their con¬ 
versation was carried on in low and evidently 
very intimate tones, with glances of the eye, and 
looks of intelligence, which left no doubt of the 
quality of their friendship. He was a young, 
pale, rather haggard-looking man, but with good 
features and a fine person. His beard and hair 
were wild, and in this respect corresponded well 
with the expression of his eyes, which had e 
quick, eager, impetuous flash in them that 
savored a little of frensy—whether of that 
which we are told assists the poet’s eye jn roll¬ 
ing or not, I can not say—but to me it looked 
a little unsettled and unsafe. When I was 
introduced to him and his fair companion, those 
eyes fixed upon me eagerly, but he seemed soon 
to settle in his own mind that I had not the 
qualities of a rival—I believe it was a glance at 
my drab gaiters which decided the question— 
and after that he was civil and courteous 
enough. 

In the mean while I heard Madame informing 
the old lady that I was vieux garpon, but a charm¬ 
ing, excellent man; and after a while, when 1 had 
a little private conversation with her, she told 
me that “ pauvre Monsieur L-— was madly ill 
love with Mademoiselle Elis©, but, poor people, 
what could they do? He had not a sou, and 
could not sell his pictures, and she was forced 
to live by her teaching.” She whispered in the 
most profound confidence a little bit of scandal 
in regard to the extent of their intimacy; but 
enjoined secrecy, inasmuch as such a suspicion 
would ruin the prospects of the young lady, 
observing very properly that it was none of her 
business-—she was not bound to play duenna to 
every lady who did her the honor of boarding 
in her house. 

I never believe any tales of scandal, much 
less mere insinuation—I would rather not be¬ 
lieve them, and so I do not—and in the present 
case they only served to make me take an inter¬ 
est in the two young people, who seemed to be in 
an unhappy but not unusual predicament; and as 

I was placed at dinner next to Monsieur L-, 

I contrived to get tolerably intimate with him 
in a short time. His fair friend 6at just oppo¬ 
site, so that he had something to feast his eyes 
upon while he talked to me. The dinner wa£ 
really veiy good to the taste. What it wal 
composed of I do not know—who ever does 
know the composition of a French dinner? 
But after it was over, I asked my new acquaint- 
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once to join me in my apartment, and partake 
of a very fine bottle of ,dos de Vougeaut, of 
which I had brought a store with me. He said 
he would come in a few minutes, and I saw him 
soon after walk across the court with Made¬ 
moiselle Elise, who parted from him at the door. 
He then returned and joined me in my rooms, 
t'nd I could not help perceiving that he was 
very sad. The wine did not seem to cheer him 
much, and though Frenchmen are generally 
very facile in talking of their own affairs, he did 
not even approach the subject of his. To lead 
the way, and really with a kindly feeling toward 
him, I started the topic of painting, alluded to 
his profession as an artist, and expressed a wish 
N> see some of his productions. He entered 
with enthusiasm into matters of art, and after a 
long disquisition, promised to bring me some of 
itis drawings on the following morning. This 
he did not fail to do, and I found that they 
really had merit, though not that commanding 
merit which insures success. They were mere 
sketches, bht vigorous andartistical, and I thought 
I could not spend a few Napoleons better than 
in buying some to hang up in my library at 
home. I selected six, and asked him to fix the 
price. He did so, naming a very moderate sum, 
and I paid him immediately in gold. I shall 
not easily forget his look or manner when I laid 
the four Napoleons down upon the table. He 
gazed at them and sighed, and seemed to hesi¬ 
tate whether he should take them up or not. 
Then pointing to them with his hand, he said, 
in a sort of cynical tone; “ Tenez, Monsieur; I 
recollect the time when to have sold half-a- 
dozen of my sketches for four Nanoleons in one 
morning would have filled my heart with hope 
and expectation—I should have seen fame, and 
wealth, and honor before me, and the gratifica¬ 
tion of all my brightest hopes. But now—I 
have so often had such gleams, and so often 
seen them vanish the next instant, that they are 
to me like the handfuls of couscousou which the 
Moors give to a man whom they have impaled, 
4o keep him just living on in his agony till he 
rots upon the stake.” 

There was something so unutterably sad in 
his whole tone, that his words touched me to 
the heart; and I was just thinking what I could 
do to serve, or say to comfort him, when he 
snatched up the money and ran out of the 
room. 

He did not dine at the table that day, and I 
could see that Mademoiselle Elise was some¬ 
what uneasy and absent, till a gentleman with 
large mustache—an officer of the Swiss Guard, 
I believe—who had been added to our party, 
drew her notice and her conversation by some 
little gallant attentions. During the evening I 
just caught a glimpse of Monsieur L-pass¬ 

ing down the stairs, and feeling rather unwell 
I retired to rest earlier than usual. I could not 
sleep, however. The borrowed light, which I 
have mentioned as just facing the alcove in 
which I lay, disturbed me. There was a per¬ 
petually-burning lantern on those stairs, and 


people passed up at all sorts of hours; but it 
was the dull glare of that square eye of light at 
the top of the wall, forever looking at me as I 
lay, that annoyed me most. Half an hour—an 
hour, passed without any one going up or coming 
down ; but still I lay awake, looking at that dull 
glare. There were cobwebs and dust enough 
to dim it, beyond doubt; but that only added 
to the annoyance. At length ten o’clock struck 
by the pendule in the dining-hall, and shortly 
after I heard somebody rustling up the petit «- 
calier . The lantern hung on file opposite side 
of the stairs, so that I had the advantage of 
seeing their shadows—at least the lower parts 
of their shadows—as they passed up or down—a 
sort of ombre chinoise. It was that of Madame 

-•, the elderly pensionary of the Quatre- 

vingts Tourelles family, which now passed. I 
am sure of that There was the immensely ex¬ 
tensive amplitude of gown, and the little fbob— 
very neat and well preserved—raised, to go tap 
the step in sight, like that of an antelope in a 
coat of arms. But her shadow passed away 
like the rest I could hear that she made a 
pause at the door of her room. I imagined 
her fumbling for her key in her pocket. She 
applied it audibly to the key-hole, and then 
went in and closed the door. 

Another hour passed, and still I “could hot 
close my eyes. Then I heard a step in the 
court-yard below, and then there was a quiet 
footstep again upon the jtetit escaUer. At the 
same time there was a light step in the room 
overhead, crossing the floor in a direction that 
seemed to lead from the window toward the 
door. In the day time, what with sounds in¬ 
side the house and out, I had never yet distin¬ 
guished a sound in that up-stairs room, and I 
j did not remember having heard one even that 
| night till then. But now it was distinct, and 
i the moment after I saw a pair of men’s boots 
| cross the borrowed light. I listened with all 
| my ears. The steps stopped at one of the doors 
! on the flight above. I could not hear the door 
j opened, but a minute or two after I am sure I 
; heard the murmur of voices, and I think I heard 
sobs. 

“ Imprudent young people !” I thought; and 
felt the full force and necessity of the prayer, 
“Lead us not into temptation!” Unhappily, 
it is we who are always seeking it ourselves* 
Whoever was the visitor, he staid but a few 
moments, and I heard him mount farther up 
the stairs. He certainly went to the room of 

Monsieur L-. Half an hour after I wa# 

sound asleep. 

The breakfast hour in that house was not 
very exactly fixed like the dinner hour; and 
when I went in, rather late, I found Mademoi* 

I selle Elise seated, with the officer of the Swiss 
j Guard on the opposite side of the table saying 
j pretty things to her. I was hardly supplied 
with a cup of coffee, when Monsieur L—— ap* 

’ peered at the door. He paused, gazed in for 
an instant, and I could see his wild eyes flash 
! fire. He calmed himself, advanced, sat down 
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without speaking, took one mouthful of coffee, 
and out a long French roll in two. By the time 
that feat was accomplished, the officer had fin¬ 
ished his breakfast, and rising, with a low bow 
to Mademoiselle, quitted the room. Still Mon¬ 
sieur L-did not speak—no, not one word— 

and then he started up, and was making toward 
the door. But Elise could not bear it any lon¬ 
ger, and she cried, “Charles 1 Charles!” He 
paused an instant, and she joined him at the 
other end of the room. I did not listen, but a 
casual glance of the eye that way showed me 
eager conversation and the gesture of entreaty 
and expostulation upon her part—upon his, an 
averted eye, a gloomy brow, a gnawing of the 
nether lip. At last he said a few words; and 
exclaiming, “ Attend—attend !” to my great 
surprise, Elise ran up to me, and laying her 
hand almost familiarly upon my arm, she said, 
“Would Monsieur confer a great favor upon 
her, and change seats with her that day at din¬ 
ner, excusing the great liberty she was taking 
in making such a request ?” 

She was so pretty, and she said it so prettily, 
that if it had been a desire to sit with my back 
to the stove or at an open window, I could not 
have refused her; and I replied, “Certainly. 
I shall be but too happy to concur in any ar¬ 
rangement that gives you pleasure.” 

We three were now the only persons in the 
room—for the garpm had gone away with dirty 
plates—and what we said was quite aloud. 
Elise brought her lover back to the table, and I 
thought it better to leave them alone together. 
“Jealousy,” I said, as I walked up the stairs; 
and after pondering a short time upon the cu¬ 
rious perversities of love, I went out to transact 
some business. 

By the dexterous arrangement which Elise 
had made, by the aid of my concurrence, she 

was placed next to Monsieur L-, and I next 

to the officer of the Swiss Guard. Poor man! 
he looked quite disconcerted when he came in 
and found how the pieces had been altered on 
the board—his queen mated, and he himself in 
check. The game, however, was not quite up 
with him—at least he seemed to think so—and 
he said several things to Mademoiselle Elise 
across the table—all very pretty in their way, 
but all very insignificant. They fell short of 
their mark, however; for some Elise did not 
hear, some she would not hear, and the rest 
she did not seem to attend to. 

“ This is atonement,” thought I; and, taking 
a little interest in the game that was played, 
when my fair young friend and her lover retired 
into the sanctum of Madame, I walked in after 
them, and engaged the elders in conversation, 
that the younger ones might have their confer¬ 
ence all to themselves. Nevertheless, from 
time to time I caught a few words of what was 
passing between Monsieur L-and his com¬ 

panion, as they sat in a corner engaged in very 
eager and animated discussion. 

I tried to divine what it was all about; and 
perhaps I was not wrong in thinking that, like 




two fish caught in a net, the meshes of which 
were formed of passion and poverty, they were 
struggling to find some means of getting out, 
but still found themselves entangled. 

At length there came a long, and, as it seem¬ 
ed to me, a solemn and gloomy pause; and 

then Monsieur L-, bending down his head, 

said something in a whisper to his beautiful 
friend. 

She did not raise her eyes, but answered, in 
a low but distinct tone, “ Soil (so be it); mttu 
dest mourir de/aim (but it is to die of hunger).” 

Again Monsieur L-bent down his head, 

and added something in as low a tone as before. 
She gave a quick, almost painful start; then 
suddenly a light, almost like that of joy, beamed 
in her eyes, and laying her hand upon his arm, 
she repeated more than once, “ Soit — Soit! Is 
is the only resource. We may be happy at 
length.” 

After some more conversation, which I did 
not overhear, she rose, and, taking Madame 
apart, conversed with her for several minutes, 
during which time X could see several significant 
shakes of the head, as the eyes of the two turned 
from one to another of the company present, 
and at length fixed upon myself. 

All this time, Monsieur Lr-had been look¬ 

ing down at his thumb nails, which he had been 
diligently cleaning and polishing with a pen¬ 
knife. A moment after, Elise was by his side 
again; and during the whole of the evening her 
spirits were excessive—unnaturally so, it seemed 
to me, for her countenance was not of a veiy 
joyous cast, and X had always thought that there 
was a degree of habitual melancholy—not gloom 
—in its expression. 

As I left the room that evening, Madame fol¬ 
lowed me, and when we were alone, told me 
she had a message to deliver me from Made¬ 
moiselle Elise. “ She is going to be married to¬ 
morrow,” she said, “ quite in secret, la pauvrette, 
and she wishes you to accompany her to the 
church and the mairie —but you are not to say 
a word of it to any one; for you and I are the 
only persons to know it in the house.” 

What could I do ?—nothing but consent; and 
therefore, the following morning, Madame and 

myself, Monsieur L-and Elise, set out at 

an early hour, and I saw her united to her lover 
forever. It was indeed forever! 

After the ceremony was over, we all separated, 
and went upon our different errands, to all ap¬ 
pearance as if nothing extraordinary had hap¬ 
pened. There were no smart clothes, no bridal 
toilet—nothing but a pair of white gloves here 
and there, which were put in the pocket as soon 
as used; and doubtless the scholars of poor 
Elise entertained not the slightest suspicion that 
day that her heart was full of emotions which 
almost rent it in twain. At least, when the 
whole party assembled at dinner at the table* 
d'hote, no one could have discovered from her 
face or manner that there was the slightest agi¬ 
tation within. She was peculiarly calm indeed, 
and I thought I had never seen her looking more 
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beautiful. The greatest liar, I do believe, on 
earth is the human countenance. 

Well, the day passed by ; and, at my usual 
early hour, I retired to rest. Sleep I certainly 
did not get for some time. That great yellow 
eye on the opposite wall, winch I have already 
mentioned, would keep looking at me. 

About eleven o’clock I heard some noise in 
the room above—there were footsteps, and peo¬ 
ple speaking; and it seemed to me that some 
one was carrying or moving a heavy object of 
some kind across the room, and set it down with 
a curious sort of clang near about the centre. 
Then all was still, and I fell asleep. I could 
not have slept much more than an hour, I sup¬ 
pose, and had been dreaming of I know not 
what—but of something fHghtful, when I start¬ 
ed up with a feeling of terror upon me. The 
first thing I heard distinctly was a sort of stag¬ 
gering step overhead, and then the rattle and 
fall of something made of iron—at least so I 
judged, by the sound it made. Then some one 
seemed to try and open a door; and then came 
a heavy falL 

I was very much alarmed, but I knew not 
what to do. The sounds were evidently in 
Elise’s room, but there was nothing to indicate 
positively that any thing had gone amiss. There 
had been no cry—no shriek—nothing, in fact, 
which might not be attributed to some little, 
ordinaiy accident. Nevertheless, I could not 
divest my mind of the idea that something had 
gone amiss; and although I would not take the 
liberty of going up to the door of two newly- 
married people, I lay awake for some ten min¬ 
utes, with my ear bent eagerly to catch the light¬ 
est sound. There was none, however. It was 
another organ which, at the end of that time, 
confirmed my fears, and induced me to rise. I 
perceived a smell of fire in the house, distinct, 
though not very strong; and partly dressing my¬ 
self, and casting on my dressing-gown, I ran out 
of the room. In the vestibule I found Madame 
coming forth from her room, and a waiter run¬ 
ning up the stairs from below. 

4 ‘ Don’t you smell fire ?” I cried. 

il Mais out, mats owl* answered the lady, and 
ran farther up, with the agility of a cat. We all 
stopped at the door of Elise’s room, for there 
was a light smoke issuing through the cracks. 
We knocked—we tried to open—but all was 
still, and the door fast locked. There was no 
time to bo lost, however; the waiter put his 
strong shoulder to the door—which, like the rest 
of the house, was old, and not very sound—and 
he and I together contrived to drive it in. 

The man fell staggering in with his own 
weight, but instantly drew back; and the fumes 
of charcoal which issued forth almost suffocated 
me and Madame. For her part, she began to 
shriek with all her might, and by that means 
soon brought a number of people out of their 
rooms with lights. At all risks I made a rush 
at the window, and threw it open, holding my 
breath till I got out again. 

And now let me describe the appearance of 


that room, when, after various little incidents 
not worthy of detail, we were at length able to 
enter and look about us. 

The first object that met the eye was a large 
iron brasier, mounted on three long legs, which 
had been knocked over, and had scattered the 
lighted charcoal, that had previously filled it, 
over the floor. That floor was of old polished 
oak, and had been burned in several places by 
the pieces from the brasier, producing the smell 
of fire which I had perceived. Between the 
brasier and the door, but much nearer to the 

latter, lay Monsieur L-, in his night-dresa. 

His face was considerably contorted, and it 
seemed evident that he had made an effort 
to open the door, and in staggering across 
the room, had knocked over the brasier and 
its contents. I lifted his arm; it was quite 
flaccid, but there was no breath came from 
his lips, and his face was the face of death. 
With a sad heart I walked across to the little 
alcove in which Elise’s bed was placed, and 
drew back the curtain which shaded it. There 
she lay; and but that she was deadly pale, one 
might have thought her in a tranquil sleep. Ir 
her there was no contortion of features—no dis 
turbance of limbs. One arm lay across hei 
bosom, the other was stretched easily by her side. 
Her eyes were closed—her lips partly open, 
showing the pearl-like teeth within—and nothing 
indicated death but the wax-like hue of the 
skin, and the awful stillness of the whole form. 

Some means were tried to recall the unhappy 
pair to life, but all without effect; and thus 
passed away two of this earth’s children, who 
had impatiently bartered for an houris happi¬ 
ness the life below—let us humbly hope not the 
life above. 

Oh, that mess of pottage, that mess of pot¬ 
tage ! We are all of us more or less Esaus in 
this world. 



LOCUSTS IN TUe’ICAST. 

A N Eastern summer is ftfll of wonders; but 
there is, perhaps, nothing about it more 
awfully appalling than those vast flights of 
locusts which sometimes destroy the vegetation 
of whole kingdoms in a few days, and when 
they found a garden leave a wilderness. 
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I am riding along a pleasant hillside—to¬ 
ward the end of May. There is a sharp patter¬ 
ing noise, like that of April rain in Scotland, 
felling on hard ground. I look attentively to¬ 
ward the earth, knowing that it can not be a 
dhower this clear, balmy morning, and I see a 
countless multitude of little black insects no 
jigger than a pin’s head. They are hopping 
«nd springing about in myriads, under my 
.horse’s feet—along the hard stony road, which 
S» quite black with them, and far away among 
the heather, which is turned black also. I ride 
miles and miles, yet the ground is still darkened 
with those little insects, and the same sharp 
pattering noise continues. They are the young 
of the locusts, who left their eggs in the ground 
last year. They have just come to life. Three 
days ago there was not one to be seen. 

A little later and I am passing through a 
Greek village. The alamf has spread every 
where, and the local authorities have bestirred 
themselves to resist their enemies while still 
weak. Large fires are burning by the river¬ 
side, and immense caldrons full of boiling 
water are streaming over them. The whole 
country side has been out locust-hunting. They 
have just returned with the result of their day’s 
exertion. Twenty-three thousand pounds weight 
of these little insects, each, as I have said, no 
bigger than a pin’s head, have been brought in 
already in one day. 

They have been caught in a surface of less 
than five square miles. There has been no 
difficulty in catching them/ Children of six 
years old can do it as well as grown men. A 
tack and a broom are all that is necessary. 
Place the open sack on the ground and you 
may sweep it full of locusts as fast as you can 
move your arms. The village community pay 
about a farthing a pound for locusts. Some of 
the hunters have earned two or three shillings 
a day. As the sacks are brought in they are 
thrust into the caldrons of boiling water, and 
boiled each for some twenty minutes. They 
are then emptied into the rapid little river 
swollen by the melting of mountain snows. 

My Albanian, Ilamed, watches these proceed¬ 
ings from his embroidered scarlet saddle with 
much melancholy gravity. 44 Ah,” he says, 44 if 
there was but one dervish or good man among 
those rogues he could pray them away in an 
hour. There are no locusts in my village, be¬ 
cause we have a dervish—a saintly man—there.” 

It appears that no dervish comes, and the 
plague goes on spreading daily from village to 
village—from town to town. This is the fourth 
year since they first appeared at Mytilene, 
whence I am writing. It is said that they 
seldom remain £t one place longer, but that, in 
the fourth generation, the race dies out unless 
it is recruited from elsewhere. I am not aware 
whether this is a mere popular superstition, or 
a fact based on experience. They show, how¬ 
ever, certainly no symptom of weakness or 
diminution of numbers. In ten days they 
have increased very much in size; they are now 


as long as cockchafers, only fatter. They seem 
to be of several distinct species. Their bodies 
are about an inch and a half long, but some are 
much larger round than others. They have six 
legs. The hind-legs of the largest kind are 
nearly three inches long, or twice the length of 
the body. They have immense strength, and 
can spring four or five yards at a time. The 
legs are terminated by sharp, long claws, and 
have lesser claws going about half way up at the 
sides of them; their hold is singularly tenaciousL 
Their heads and shoulders’ are covered with a 
kind of horny armor, veiy tough. Some axe 
of a bright green color all over, some have 
brown backs and yellow bellies with red legs, 
and are speckled not unlike a partridge. Some 
are nearly black all over, and have long wingsi 
The largest species have immensely long feelers 
projecting out near the eyes. I noticed some 
of these feelers twice the length of the rest of 
the body. The bite of the largest kind is strong 
enough to bend a pin. This locust has im- 
mense sharp tusks, furnished with saws insider 
His mouth opens on all four sides, and closes 
like a vice. His eyes are homy, and he can 
not shut them. ■ The largest kind have two 
short yellow wings and a long pointed fleshy 
tail, the smallest have four long black wings 
and no tail. The head is always large in com¬ 
parison to the body, and not unlike that of a 
lobster. In moving, its scales make a noise 
like the creaking of new leather. 

The locusts are on the wing, they have risen 
from the ground into the air. They darken the 
sky in their steady flight for hours, and they 
make a noise like the rushing of a mighty wind. 
Far as the eye can see over land and water 
broods the same ominous cloud. The imagin¬ 
ation refuses to grasp their number. It must 
be counted by millions of millions. Count the 
flakes of a snow-storm, the sands by the sea¬ 
shore, the leaves of summer trees, and the 
blades of grass on dewy meadows. For day* 
and days the locust storm and the hot south 
wind continue. At night the locusts descend 
on the gardens and cornfields. They struggle 
for pre-eminence on the points of palings, and 
the topmost overlooks the rest with extraordi¬ 
nary gravity. They crawl and hop loathsomely 
on fruit and flower. They get into eggs and 
fish, which become uneatable in consequence. 
There is no help against them because of their 
multitude. They eat holes in my bedding; 
they get into my pockets, and into my hair and 
beard. The Greek women are obliged to tie 
their trowsers on above their gowns as a protec¬ 
tion against them. You tread upon them; they 
blow against you, they fly against you, they dine 
off the same plate, and hop on a piece of food 
you are putting into your mouth. Their stench 
is horrible, and this lasts for weeks. 

I was tempted to impale one of them as a 
specimen, and left it sticking on a pin in the 
wall. Hamed slyly removed it, believing the 
proceeding to be a charm or magical device to 
counteract the designs of Heaven. 
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“It is God’s will!” he said, sentenfiously, 
when I found him out and reproached him. 

So they ate up the corn lands and the vine¬ 
yards, wheresoever they fell. I counted nine 
on one blade of wheat. When they left it, it 
was as bare as a quill. 

“ They have still left your apples untouched,” 
I said to a gardener. 

“Helas!” replied the man. “They have 
oaten up all besides; and what is the use of your 
eyebrows if you have lost your eyes!” 

Three days after they had eaten his apples 
too. 

I noticed, however, that in the years the lo¬ 
custs appear there is no blight or smaller insects 
about. Perhaps, therefore, they are mercifully 
sent to destroy the smaller and more danger¬ 
ous insects when they have multiplied exceed¬ 
ingly under the prolific suns of the East. 

But they are a dreadful visitation. They ate 
holes in my clothes as I walked about. They 
got among Hornet’s arms. They choked up the 
barrels of his pistols, and fed upon his sash of 
silk and -gold. They ate away the tassel of his 
cap and the leathern sheath of his sword. My 
French dressing-gown might have been taken 
for a recent purchase at Rag Fair. They ate 
the sole of my slipper while I was asleep on a 
sofa. They ate my shirts in the wardrobe, and 
they ate my stockings. Hamed’s “ good man” 
never arriving, he catches many and puts them 
out of the window with much tenderness. The 
pasha, my host, with a touching faith in the 
goodness of God, goes about with a long stick 
to save them from drowning when they arc 
driven by the winds into his reservoir of gold 
fish. 

Perhaps the pasha is right: but I can not be 
so good as he is. For the locusts eat the back 
hair off women’s heads while washing at the 
fountain, and the mustaches off gardeners while 
they sleep in the noonday shadow'. They strip 
trees till they look as if struck by lightning or 
burnt by fire. I see the plants green and gay 
in the moonlight. In the morning their fresh¬ 
ness and beauty have departed. 

Families sit wailing in their fields over the 
ruin of their little all. There is a story that the 
locusts have eaten a child while its mother was 
away at w’ork. There is a tradition that they 
once ate a drunken man who fell down in the 
kenneL Neither event is improbable. I saw a 
locust draw blood from the lips of an infant in 
its mother’s arms. 

They will not die. They seem to have nei¬ 
ther sight nor hearing—vile things with nothing 
but mouths. If you catch one he will spring 
from your hold, and leaving his legs behind him 
go on as well as ever. The Cadi had a little 
garden; he had it watched day and night, for 
it was his pride, and full of far-away flowers. 
He kept fires surrounding it night and day to 
prevent the locusts crawling in. When they 
had learned to fly he fired guns to turn aside 
their course. When they came in spite of this 
he turned a garden engine upon them. Then 


he buried them, but every green thing and every 
blossom was stripped from his garden for all 
that. 

They will not die. They can swim for hours. 
Hot water, cold water, acids, spirits, smoke, are 
useless. I plunged one in salt and water. He 
remained four minutes, and sprung away ap¬ 
parently uninjured. I recaught him and smoked 
him for five minutes. Two minutes afterward 
he had revived, and was hopping away. I re¬ 
caught the same locust, and buried him as deep¬ 
ly in the ground as I could dig with a pocket- 
knife. I marked the place, and the next morn¬ 
ing I looked for my friend, but he w as gone. 
Nothing will kill them but smashing them to a 
jam with a blow, or boiling them. There is no 
protection against them. They despise and eat 
through the thickest cloths, or sacking, or mat¬ 
ting ; and glass coverings for a large extent of 
ground would be of course too expensive. The 
only way in which one of my neighbors was en¬ 
abled to save part of his harvest was by gather¬ 
ing his fruits and cutting down his corn when 
the locusts came, and then burying his property 
in holes dug in the ground and covered over with 
a heavy stone at the aperture, as I had seen the 
peasantry' do in some parts of W T estern Africa. 
This saved him a little. No barn or room would 
have done so. 

Yet another three w'ceks, toward the end of 
July, and the cloud which has hovered over the 
land so long is clearing away. And there arises 
a great w ind, so that the locusts are swept off in 
countless armies to the sea, and so drowned. 
It is impossible to bathe for days, or to walk by 
the sea-shore, because of the stench of them. 
But they are gone, and their bodies float over 
the sea like a crust, extending to the opposite 
coast of Asia Minor. 

I found out while busy with this subject, that 
the locusts were supposed to have come from 
Asia Minor to My tilene; that when they first ap¬ 
peared on the northern coast of the island, they 
were few in number—a greater portion of the 
flight which settled here having been probably 
drowned on their passage. It was not fill the 
third year that they became so ^umerous and 
so mischievous as to cause alarm. Their de¬ 
vastations w ere principally confined to the vines 
and olives; afterward they grew more general. 

Last year the inhabitants, dreading their re¬ 
turn, endeavored to take timely precautions for 
their destruction. There was some difficulty 
about this, however. It was necessaiy to apply 
to the Turkish local authorities. The local au¬ 
thorities w ere obliged to refer the matter to the 
Grand Schoul-Islam, who published a fetfah, or 
decree, on the subject. But the fetfah w'as not 
obtained without a great deal of importunity, as 
it was believed by many learned doctors that 
the demand w-as altogether contrary to Moslem 
law'. However, as the ravages of the locusts 
continued to increase to an extent which seem¬ 
ed to menace the revenue derived from the is¬ 
land, a fetfah was at last issued. In virtue of 
this, permission was g’ven to destroy the locusts 
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07 all means save those of fire and water. It 
was necessary to evade this provision, since fire 
and water were universally acknowledged as the 
only effectual means of destruction. 

The matter was now made the subject of a 
fixed legal regulation, by which every family 
was required to destroy from about twelve to 
twenty-five pounds weight of locusts, accord¬ 
ing to their numbers, for the common benefit. 
Some of the villages where labor was scarce, 
paid this tribute in money. Twopence a pound 
was first given for locusts; but the price after¬ 
ward sunk to a farthing. The efforts of some 
places were, however, defeated by the indiffer¬ 
ence or superstition of others; so that labor, 
time, and money were all lost. More than seven 
hundred thousand weight were destroyed with¬ 
out any visible effect on their numbers. Their 
weight at this time was about two hundred and 
seventy to the ounce. 

The Turks resolutely refused to assist in these 
proceedings. They looked upon the visitation 
as the will of God, with which it was impious 
to interfere. The captain of a Turkish man- 
of-war, seeing a locust drowning in the Bea, 
bade his favorite coffee-boy plunge into the wa¬ 
ter to save it. 

Some of the uneducated Greeks had also 
their own peculiar way of going to work. They 


insisted that the locusts had arrived in punish¬ 
ment for the sins of the community, and conse¬ 
quently that human efforts against them would 
be vain. It appeared to them that public prayers 
and processions were much more reasonable. 
They also applied to a certain St. Tryphon on 
the subject—for St. Tryphon is the recognized 
patron and protector of fields and plants. They 
likewise sent a deputation to Mount Athos, re¬ 
questing St. Tryphon to come and pass a few 
days at Mytilene—but he didn't. 

It has been noticed that they appear, invari¬ 
ably, about the middle of May, and that they 
die or depart in August. They are most mis¬ 
chievous during the month of June. They have 
an objection to damp or marshy grounds. The 
females bury themselves in the earth when dy¬ 
ing, probably to conceal their eggs. The males 
die aboveground, where the ants and smaller 
insects speedily devour them. Neither rain nor 
cold, however severe, appears to destroy or in¬ 
jure the eggs, which lie in the ground like seed 
during the winter, and burst forth into life in 
the first warmth of summer. Each female is 
understood to have about fifty young, which, in 
some measure, accounts for the astounding in¬ 
crease of the tribe. They require about twenty 
days to attain their full growth; sometimes lon¬ 
ger, if the weather is unfavorable. 


ffiantjjltj Itarii of Current Clients, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

HE past month has been unusually meagre in 
events of importance or permanent interest, 
both at home and abroad. The proceedings of 
Congress have related mainly to local and private 
matters, and have thus far resulted in no positive 
legislation. In the Senate, on the 18th of Jan¬ 
uary, a letter was presented from Hon. Rufus 
Choate, tendering his resignation as one of the 
regents of the Smithsonian Institute, partly be¬ 
cause of his inability to attend properly to the dis¬ 
charge of the duties of the position, but mainly 
because he could not concur in the policy which 
had been adopted by the majority of the Board. 
He regarded that policy as a direct violation of 
the law of Congress, by which their action was to 
be regulated and controlled, and as exactly con¬ 
trary to the designs of the institution, as indicated 
by that law and by the will of the founder. The 
receipt of the letter occasioned some debate in the 
Senate, several Senators regarding it as derogatory 
to that body, and offensively peremptory in its 
condemnation of the majority of the Board from 
whose views the writer differed. It was laid upon 
the table, with the intimation that a committee 
would be hereafter appointed to investigate the 
complaints against the Smithsonian Institution. 
Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania, on the 25th, ad¬ 
dressed the Senate in support of resolutions he 
had previously offered, calling for the interference 
of the Government to put a stop to the practice 
of foreign countries in shipping their paupers and 

criminals as emigrants to the United States.-A 

Bill has passed both Houses of Congress author¬ 
izing the establishment of a Commission to inves- 
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tigate and pay the losses sustained by American 
citizens from the spoliations of the French upon 
American commerce. On the 5th, in the Senate, 
Mr. Cass presented resolutions Adopted by the 
Legislature of Michigan, instructing him, as one 
of the Senators from that State, to procure the 
passage of a law prohibiting Slavery from the Ter¬ 
ritories of Kansas and Nebraska. He said, that, 
a few years since, he had declared his purpose to 
obey such instructions, when fairly exercised, and 
under proper circumstances. He desired now to 
show that the circumstances under which these 
resolutions of instruction had been passed, were 
not such as should give them any binding force. 
The Democratic party in Michigan had recently 
lost its ascendency, and been succeeded by another, 
party whose sentiments ho did not share. The 
practical question, therefore, was whether a polit¬ 
ical party, whenever it accedes to power, by what-, 
ever combinations, has a right to pass resolution* 
which its opponents, in legislative trusts, are bound 
to obey; or, if prevented from obeying by their 
conscience and consistency, to resign their consist¬ 
ency. Such a rule, he believed, would introduce 
changes into the Senate radically affecting its or¬ 
ganization, and incompatible with the objects of its 
institution as the representative branch of the Sov¬ 
ereignty of the State. It would deprive it of every 
characteristic of permanence, and would always be 
used to the disadvantage of the Democracy, since tha 
opponents of that party do not admit the binding 
obligation of such a rule. He declined to discuss the 
general principle involved, saying his only object 
was to show why he acknowledged the obligations. 
of the former instructions and denied those of the 
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present Strange doctrines were now abroad, and 
strange organizations employed to promulgate and 
enforce them. The grave questions of policy which 
have hitherto divided parties are now cast aside, 
and religious and political intolerance finds zeal¬ 
ous, and, it may be, successful advocates. While 
he believed the existence of political parties essen¬ 
tial to the welfare of the country, he thought we 
needed no new experiments, and no new organiza¬ 
tions. While the new party was in process of 
formation, upon a narrow basis of exclusion, seek¬ 
ing unity of action not in individual conviction 
and responsibility, but in the surrender of the will 
of each to the dictation of those who may gain the 
direction of the party, the public mind must be 
kept in a state of feverish excitement, unfriendly 
to calm deliberation; and majorities acquired by 
combinations arising out of such a state of things 
do not act under those fair and proper circum¬ 
stances which he had declared to be essential to 
the obligatory force of legislative instructions. 
He believed the adoption of the measures, for 
which he was instructed to vote by the Legis¬ 
lature of Michigan, would be the signal for the 
breaking np of this confederacy, and he should, 
therefore, not obey them.—In the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives various subjects have been discussed, 
but no action of importance has been taken. 
Governor Causey, of Delaware, in his inaugural 
address, discusses at some length the evils that 
threaten the country from the increase of foreign 
influence, and the augmented number of foreigners 
who arrive among us. He congratulates the State 
on the spirit of resistance to these injurious influ¬ 
ences which has been aroused throughout the coun¬ 
try, and predicts from it the happiest results. He 
urges also the importance of affording more effi¬ 
cient protection to American labor against the effect 
of foreign competition; and concludes by represent¬ 
ing all the foars that have been entertained for the 

safety of the Union as unfounded and absurd.-- 

Public attention has been largely directed to an 
emigrating expedition in process of preparation, 
under command of Colonel Kinney, to colonize and 
settle certain portions of the territory on the Mos¬ 
quito coast. The settlement is to be made under a 
grant alleged to have been made to two British 
subjects, named Sheppard and Haly, by the pre¬ 
decessor of the present king of the Mosquito coun¬ 
try. The government of Nicaragua has protested 
against this expedition, as an invasion of its terri¬ 
tory, and as in violation of the Neutrality Laws of 
the United States. To these representations Mr. 
Marcy, the Secretary of State, has replied, that there 
was no evidence of any hostile intent on the part 
of the expedition, but that, on the contrary, it was 
merely a peaceful emigration company, intending 
to settle upon lands to which they had a claim, not 
for purposes of conquest, but of cultivation and im¬ 
provement ; and that it was not in violation of our 
Neutrality Law’s, inasmuch as the members of the 
expedition would be in all respects subject to the 
authority of the country. To these representa¬ 
tions Mr. Marcolcta, the Minister from Nicaragua, 
has replied, under date of January 16th, setting 
forth the various attempts of Great Britain to estab¬ 
lish a protectorate over the Mosquito coast, and to 
plant an English colony there, and the declaration 
of the government of the United States that they 
would never acknowledge any such protectorate, 
nor permit the European governments either to in¬ 
terfere with the domestic concerns of the American 


republics, or to establish new colonies upon this 
continent which should jeopard their independence 
or ruin their interests. The American Secretary 
of State, also, in 1849, and at other times, informed 
the British authorities that the American govern¬ 
ment could never acknowledge the independence of 
the Mosquito Indians, or admit that they have any 
right of sovereignty over the territory they claim. 
The Minister urges that by these declarations, so 
frequently repeated, and so explicit and emphatic 
in their terms, the government of the United States 
has denied the right of the Mosquito king to make 
any grants of land, and denounced the policy of 
planting new colonies upon those territories. It 
can hardly be supposed, therefore, that it would at¬ 
tempt to establish such colonies itself, or permit the 
Invasion by its citizens of the rights and territories 
of the State of Nicaragua.—Colonel Kinney, on the 
‘28th of January, writes to Secretary Marcy, de¬ 
claring that the objects of the expedition are to 
occupy and improve the lands within the limits of 
his grant, and that every thing is to be done peace¬ 
ably, and without invading the rights of either 
communities or States. He says he intends to 
establish municipal regulations for the government 
of the colonists, so that it may be in his power to 
enforce order, and keep up the forms of civilized 
society from the beginning. The Secretary, in his 
reply, dated February 4, states that if the expedi¬ 
tion is a mere peaceful emigration, and if those 
connected with it choose to abandon all claim to 
the protection of the United States, and submit 
themselves to the jurisdiction of some other coun¬ 
try, this government will not interfere with it; but 
the Ministers of the various Central American gov¬ 
ernments deny that he has any grant of lands within 
their dominions, and our government does not ac¬ 
knowledge the Mosquito king.-Elections have 

taken place for United States Senators in several 
of the States. In New York, on the 6th of Febru¬ 
ary, Senator Seward was re-elected for six yean 
from the 4th of March, when his present term of 
service will expire. He received 18 out of 31 votes 
cast in the Senate, and 69 ont of 126 in the Assem¬ 
bly. The election had excited a great deal of in¬ 
terest, and was preceded by animated and vehe¬ 
ment discussions, of several days’ duration, in 

both Houses.-In Massachusetts, Henry Wilson, 

“ Free Soil,” has been chosen to fill the vacancy oc¬ 
casioned by the resignation of Edward Everett. In 
Wisconsin, Charles Durkee, “Republican,” hat 
been elected to fill the place of Isaac P. Walker. 
In Illinois, Lyman Trumbull, “Anti-Nebraska 
Democrat,” succeeds James Shields. In Iowa, 
James Harlan has been chosen to succeed Augustus 
C. Dodge, who has been appointed Minister to 
Spain, in place of Mr. Soul6, who has resigned. 
Hon. John Slidell has been re-elected from Loui¬ 
siana.-Lieutenant C. G. Hunter, in command of 

the United States brig JBainbridge, forming part of 
the United States squadron on the Brazil station, 
returned to New York, without orders, on the 28d 
of January. In an official report to the Secretary 
of the Navy, he assigns, as a reason for this step, 
the refusal of the commander of the squadron to 
permit him to carry into effect a plan he had form¬ 
ed for punishing the Dictator of Paraguay for in¬ 
sults offered to a Consul of the United States. 
Lieutenant Hunter was immediately dismissed 
from the service by the President for this viola¬ 
tion of his duty.—Rev. William Capers, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Sooth, 
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died suddenly, on the 29th of January, at his res¬ 
idence in Anderson, South Carolina. Dr. Capers 
was bom in St Thomas parish, on the 26th of 
January, 1790. He received the degree of M.A. 
f rom the South Carolina College, where he was 
educated, and was received into the annual Con¬ 
ference of his native State as a traveling minister 
in 1808. In 1828 he was sent to England as the 
representative of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church to the British Conference, and for several 
years he was one of the general Missionary Secre¬ 
taries. In 1846 he was elected Bishop. He was 
distinguished for the urbanity of his manners, the 
elegance of his style, the oratorical finish and force 
of his pulpit ministrations; and also for the prom¬ 
inent part he always took in the affairs of the 
Church, of which he was ever a distinguished orna¬ 
ment, and which will deeply feel his loss. 

From California we have intelligence to Janu¬ 
ary 16. The railroad across the Isthmus of Pa¬ 
nama is completed, and trains passed from Asp in¬ 
wall to Panama for the first time on the 28th of 
January. There is no intelligence of any import¬ 
ance from the Pacific coast. The Legislature was 
in Session. The returns of emigration show that 
while 47,730 persons have arrived in California 
during the year, 24,477 have taken their departure, 
so that there has been a clear addition of only 
23,253 to the population, and of these only 10,135 
were American. 

From Oregon our dates are to the 28th of Decem¬ 
ber. The winter had been unusually mild. The 
Legislature was in Session. Business was dull and 
money scarce. The question of organizing a State 
Government was agitated with a fair prospect of 
success. Difficulties were still encountered with 
Indians east of the Cascade Mountains. I 

From the Sandwich Islands we learn that King 
Kamehameha died on the 15th of December, aged 
forty-one years, and was succeeded by his son, 
Prince Liholiho, who had requested the members 
of the old Council to retain their places until he 
could make arrangements for appointing their suc¬ 
cessors. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament met on the 23d of January, and the 
war immediately engaged the attention in both 
Houses. The resignation of his seat in the Cab¬ 
inet by Lord John Russell was announced, and on 
the 26th, his Lordship gave at length his reasons 
for this important step. The principal reason 
grew out of the notice given by Mr. Roebuck that 
he should move for the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the conduct of the war. 
When he saw that notice, his Lordship said, he 
felt that it could only be met in one of two ways— 
either by denying the existence of the evils which 
were said to require investigation, or by saying 
that efficient measures had been taken to apply a 
remedy. The first declaration he could not make 
—for, unhappily, the condition of the British army 
in the Crimea was most melancholy and deplor¬ 
able ; nor, on the other hand, could he say that the 
conduct of the war department was in the hands 
of a man of the vigor and energy necessary to in¬ 
sure reform. lie stated that he had held a long 
correspondence with Lord Aberdeen for the pur¬ 
pose of placing the control of the war in the hands 
of Lord Palmerston, believing him to be more 
capable than any other man of reforming the 
abuses the existence of which could not be denied. 
These endeavors, however, had been unsuccessful, 


and he had made up his mind that the only course 
proper for him to pursue was to retire from a Cab¬ 
inet the responsibility of whose measures he was 

not willing to shore.-Lord Palmerston followed, 

in a speech deeply regretting the retirement of Lord 
John Russell, and complaining that he had not 
given the Government time enough for making the 
new arrangements which such a step would render 
necessary. He agreed, however, with him in the 
opinion that the war ought to be conducted with a 
greater degree of vigor than had yet been shown. 
Mr. Roebuck then urged the passage of his motion, 
and was answered by Mr. Sidney Herbert, in an 
attempted vindication of the action of the Govern, 
ment and the conduct of the war. In the House 
of Lords no important discussions had taken place. 
The Earl of Winchilsea made a speech, assailing 
with great bitterness the course of the Times news¬ 
paper, and was followed, in nearly the same strain, 
by the Duke of Newcastle. Lord Lyndhurst gave 
notice of a motion of censure upon the Govern¬ 
ment for its conduct of the war. 

The public mind throughout England is greatly 
agitated by the reports from the Crimea—by the 
failure of the Allied armies to take SebastopoV—-and 
especially by the loud complaints of the sufferings 
from disease, exposure, and insufficient care of the 
British troops. The most serious charges of incapac¬ 
ity and reckless neglect are urged against the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief and the Secretary of War, and the 
necessity of radical changes in the organization and 
conduct of the army is boldly urged. Several of 
the highest of the sutxfrdinate officers have return¬ 
ed to England, and among them is Sir De Lacy 
Evans, who has resigned command of the Second 
Division. A correspondence between him and 
Lord Raglan has been published, in which he as¬ 
signs the very feeble state of his health as a suffi¬ 
cient reason for this step, but in which he also 
states certain facts concerning the attack of the 
Russians upon the British troops on the side of In- 
kermann on the 5th of November, which throw the 
responsibility of that fatal affair upon the com¬ 
mander. Sir De Lacy states that the weakness 
and exposed character of that position had attract¬ 
ed his notice as it was under his command, and he 
had frequently directed the attention of both Lord 
Raglan and General Can robe rt to the subject. The 
weakness and precariousness of the position, its lia¬ 
bility to be suddenly attacked, and the small means 
at his disposal to render it more secure, it was at all 
times his duty to represent. But the various exi¬ 
gencies to be provided for on other points at that 
time, he says, rendered it scarcely possible to afford 
any material reinforcement or means for ths con¬ 
struction of defenses. The public press and public 
sentiment in England have availed themselves of 
these statements, and of others still more explicit 
from other sources, to sustain the most vehement 
complaints of the conduct of the war. Lord Rag¬ 
lan, in a letter acknowledging the receipt of 8ir De 
Lacy’s resignation of his command, compliments 
him very highly on the value of his services, and 
regrets the necessity of his departure.—Admiral 
Dundos has resigned his command of the Black 
Sea fleet, and returned to England: in his parting 
address he pays a high compliment to the offiefers 
and seamen of the fleet under his command, for the 
courage with which they have encountered danger 
in various forms, and for the high character they 
have sustained for enterprise, discipline, and devo¬ 
tion to their sovereign and their country/——Great 
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interest has been excited by an autograph letter 
from the Queen to Mr. Sidney Herbert, begging 
him to assure the “ poor, noble, wounded soldiers 
and sick men, that no one takes a warmer interest, 
or feels more for their sufferings, or admires their 

courage and heroism more than their queen.”- 

Lord Elgin, in his return from the Governorship of 
Canada, was honored with a public reception by the 
authorities of Liverpool. In his reply to the con¬ 
gratulatory addresses made to him, he said his en¬ 
deavor had been so to develop the resources of Can¬ 
ada as to render her people absolutely contented 
with their condition, and also to promote that free 
intercourse with the people of the United States 
on which the welfare of both countries must always 
•o largely depend. He thought he had done some¬ 
thing toward the accomplishment of both these ob¬ 
jects. Highly as he valued the independence of 
nations, he thought the present war proved conclu¬ 
sively, what ought never to be forgotten, that no 
two nations could engage in war without affect¬ 
ing injuriously the interests of the whole civil¬ 
ized world. 

CENTRAL EUROPE. 

In France the Emperor has called for a new loan 
of five hundred million francs : it is announced that 
more than three times that sum has been placed at 
the disposal of the Government, and that the num¬ 
ber of subscribers to the loan was over one hundred 
and seventy-seven thousand. A bill has been 
adopted by the Legislative Corps calling out 140,000 
men of the class of 1854. 

In Prussia the course of events indicate a fixed 
determination on the part of the Government not 
to extend the character of its obligations to the 
Western Powers. On the lj)th of December, Bar¬ 
on Manteuffel, on behalf of the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment, addressed a note to the English and French 
Envoys in regard to the request made that Prussia 
should give her assent to the arrangement they had 
made with Austria. He states that although the 
King had not thought proper to participate in the 
exchange of notes between the Four Powers, he 
had still endeavored to give a practical force to the 
guarantees provided for at Vienna, by inducing 
the Cabinet of Russia to adopt them. In a sub- 
quent communication, dated January 5, the Baron 
reiterates the same views, and conveys the refusal 
of the Prussian Government to mobilize her army. 
The French Minister has replied to these represent¬ 
ations in a dispatch not yet published, the purport 
of which is that Prussia w ill not be allowed to par¬ 
ticipate in the Conference to be held in Vienna, 
unless, 1. She accedes to the treaty of December; 
2. Does not oppose the demand of Austria for the 
mobilization of the Federal contingents; and 3. 
That she shall herself mobilize a force of 100,000 
men. On the other hand, Prussia claims a right 
to participate in these conferences, in her capacity 
of a great European Power, and because she was a 
contracting party to the treaties which are under 
revision. Prussia has, therefore, sent a protest to 
the Cabinets of Vienna, Paris, and London, against 
the validity of any resolutions adopted without her 
participation. 

In Austria further conferences have been held 
and negotiations opened, which hold out expecta¬ 
tions that peace may be restored. At an interview' 
held at the house of the British Minister at Vienna, 
Prince Gortschakoff repeated the declaration that 
the Emperor was ready to accept the four guaran¬ 
tees as “ points of departure” for a negotiation; add¬ 


ing a request that the representatives of the Triple 
Alliance would explain the meaning they attach to 
the guarantees. As England, France, and Austria, 
had previously come to an understanding on the sub¬ 
ject, their reply w as communicated to the Russian 
Envoy by the French Minister. Two days after¬ 
ward, Prince Gortschakoff demanded a new con¬ 
ference. It was granted; and here he put in a 
document giving the interpretation which the Em¬ 
peror of Russia puts on the four guarantees, of 
whiph the following are the points: 1. Abolition 
of the Russian protectorate in Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, and placing the privileges granted by the 
Sultan under the joint guarantee of the Five Pow¬ 
ers : 2. Free navigation of the Danube: 3. Revis¬ 
ion of the treaty of 1841, the Minister stating that 
he does not refuse to “ come to an understanding, 
in formal conference for peace, on the means which 
the three Courts may propose to put an end to what 
they call the preponderance of Russia in the Black 
Sea, on condition that, in the choice of those means, 
there be not one of a nature to infringe upon the 
rights of sovereignty” of the Czar on his own ter- 
ritory: 4. The guarantee of the privileges of Chris¬ 
tians in Turkey by the Five Powers. This note 
was received, and further negotiations were post¬ 
poned to a Conference to be held about the middle 
of February at Vienna. 

EASTERN EUROPE. 

From the Crimea there is no news of the slight¬ 
est importance. The operations of the siege are 
still continued; the English army is deplorably in 
lack of clothing, provisions, etc., and the Russians 
are said to be in the constant receipt of reinforce¬ 
ments. Special efforts have been made to concen¬ 
trate large bodies of troops at Perekop, so as to 
prevent the landing of reinforcements for the Allies, 
and if deemed desirable to make an attack on Eu- 
patoria. The severe weather had rendered it very 
difficult for the Allied armies to press the siege with 
any vigor, and hostile operations were almost en¬ 
tirely limited to occasional skirmishes and cannon¬ 
ades. ' 

From Russia we are in receipt of a manifesto is¬ 
sued by the Emperor on the 14th of December, in 
regard to the war he is waging with the Western 
Powers. The causes of the war, he says, are well 
understood. The whole country know's that nei¬ 
ther ambitious views, nor the desire of obtaining 
new advantages to which he had no right, were the 
motives for those acts and circumstances that have 
unexpectedly resulted in the existing struggle. He 
declares that lie had solely in view the safeguard 
of the solemnly recognized immunities of the Or¬ 
thodox Church, and of its co-religionists in the 
East. His views, how ever, had been entirely mis¬ 
interpreted by the Western Powers, who had at¬ 
tributed to him designs he never entertained, and 
commenced a war which he had done nothing to 
provoke. He says he shall omit no opportunity 
of restoring peace that may be consistent with 
honor; but that, if it be necessary to the protection 
of his dominions or the defense of his faith, he will 
prosecute the war to the last extremity.—Nessel¬ 
rode has addressed a note to the Russian Minister 
at Berlin, expressing satisfaction at the language 
held by the two courts of Mecklenberg at the Frank¬ 
fort Diet, declining to become parties to the West¬ 
ern Alliance, which, he says, under a pretense of 
restoring peace, tends to make the present war 
a struggle which will embrace the whole of Eu¬ 
rope. * 
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A re there more worlds than one? 

is a question which is generally thought to 
have arisen solely out of modern science. But it 
is, in fact, a very ancient one. We can hardly con¬ 
ceive of a time so early when there did not, now 
and then, flit across the mind the thought that per¬ 
haps there were other worlds than this—other re¬ 
gions of space, whether vfsible or invisible, as 
densely occupied, as full of life, as widely diversified, 
as the portion of the universe which constitutes our 
own peculiar residence. The idea is as much a pri¬ 
ori as a posteriori. It comes as much from the in¬ 
ward thinking of a serious mind as from outward 
observation. A race of blind men, or a world of 
blind men, ntfght hav£ had it, and even carried it 
much farther in their conceptive thinking than our 
most scientific astronomers with all the quickening 
aid the telescope can give to the mere scientific 
imagination. The soul, thus shut up to its own 
musing, might not have roamed so far out in space; 
but then, the idea once obtained of an objective 
universe without, it might have carried it to worlds 
above as well as worlds beyond us. From the very 
peculiarity of its condition, it might have had a 
tendency to the upward view, and loved to rise into 
that region of thought which science generally ig¬ 
nores because it prefers to think of nothing higher 
than man, and its own boasted display of intel¬ 
lectuality. 

By worlds above us, we mean not simply in alti¬ 
tudinal space; for away from our own earth, and 
our own system, the topographical distinctions of 
above and beyond are wholly lost. The idea has 
respect to degree rather than to place. It suggests 
the query, whether there may not be worlds, prop¬ 
erly so called, differing not merely in extent, or 
locality, or density, or any material condition, but 
in their very essence, or order of being—so as to 
make it something more than a mere figure when 
we speak of the material world, the spiritual world, 
the natural world, the supernatural world, the 
sensible world, the intellectual or intelligible world, 
the angelic worlds, the archangelic worlds, the 
celestial world, the Divine world—all distinguished 
from each other, not by any terms of quantity, or 
extent, or material greatness of any kind, but by 
their respective ranks in the order of ascending be¬ 
ing. Such thoughts as these are independent of 
science, or any outward discovery. They belong 
to the innate constitutional thinking of the serious 
mind; and science can neither prove their ration¬ 
ality, nor show them to be absurd. 

But, even as a philosophical speculation, the no¬ 
tion is very old in the world. It comes into the 
mind from that argument of the “sufficient” or 
“ insufficient reason,” which has been so powerfully 
presented in one of its aspects by Leibnitz, and has 
been, in all ages, one of the chief stimulants of 
philosophic, in distinction from merely scientific, 
inquiry. It is the argument that a thing may be 
believed to be , not simply on the ground that it is 
positively proved to be, but because there is no rea¬ 
son why it should not exist, either in itself, or as 
well as something else which is positively known 
to exist. Pourqcoi non ? Why not f Why 
should it not be? It is the argument used by 
Montaigne for a plurality of worlds in his popular 
sense of the term; and it is the same argument so 


powerfully applied by the author of a late very re¬ 
markable book, in refuting the conclusions sueh 
popular writers would too hastily draw from the 
surface observations of modern science. 

It is this work of Dr. Whewell, entitled “ The 
Plurality of Worlds,” that has suggested our train 
of editorial remark, and we hope to say more about 
it; but to return to the antiquity of the idea. It 
was this argument, pourquoi non, that brought out 
the thought long before the telescope was known, 
or even dreamed of. The mind made the discov¬ 
ery, if discovery it be, from its own interior think¬ 
ing, ages before there had been obtained this power¬ 
ful aid to the exterior sense. Why not ? it would 
say to itself—why not ? Why should there not be 
other worlds than this, whether we see them or not ? 
Just as we say now—Why Bhonld there not be 
other universes over, and above, and beyond, all 
that has ever been brought within the field of 
vision by the most powerful instrument ? We are 
not to be limited in this matter by sight, either 
natural or improved by the highest conceivable aid. 
The argument does not come from the world of 
sense; it is not born out of it, and can not, there¬ 
fore, be bounded by it. 

It is all contained in the reasoning that Plutarch, 
in his book De Placitis Philosophorum, ascribes to 
Metrodorus. “We think it strange,” says he, 
“ that there should be but one spear of wheat in a 
great wheat-field; much more strange would it be 
that there should be but one kosmos in the infinite 
space. ” And then, according to Plutarch’s account, 
he goes on to reason from another ground, supposed 
to be peculiar to some modern French and German 
metaphysicians—in other words, the infinity yf 
causation , or, as some of our more pantheistically 
pious would name it, from the eternal and infinite 
necessity of creative power eternally and infinitely 
energizing. “ It is evident,” says this ancient fore¬ 
runner of Messrs. Cousin, Morell, Hegel, and Co., 
“ that the universe is infinite in number and quan¬ 
tity, from the fact that the causes are infinite, and 
therefore it can not be bounded, neither can the 
world be one.” The old philosopher had in view 
what he would call elements and causalities, or 
powers, diria nal aroixtla. The modern French, 
German, and Anglo-Germanic school would use a 
somewhat different phraseology, and would seem, 
some of them, to talk more piously; but their doc¬ 
trine, and the reasoning by which it is supported, 
would come to just about the same thing. 

Such is the tendency of this innate query of the 
soul, when it goes forth unchecked in its roamings 
by any higher elements of belief. It may, how¬ 
ever, assume a more truly religious aspect. It may 
be asked without having in mind any physical or 
metaphysical necessity of creation, but with direct 
reference to the divine moral attributes. Here, too, 
the soul inquires why not f with a reverent atti¬ 
tude, and yet with an assured confidence that it is 
asking no irrational question. • Why not ? Why 
should not God have made other worlds than this 
—made them, not from any necessity of creation 
reducing him to a position undistinguishable from 
that of a mere natural power, but according to the 
“ eternal counsel” of his own most holy and rational 
wiB, working when and where, and to what extent, 
it pleaseth Him ? Why should he not, in this way, 
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have made more worlds, and even more universes, 
for the exercise of his benevolence, for the promo¬ 
tion of happiness, for the artistic excellence of the 
workmanship irrespective of extrinsic utility; or 
for other sublime ends unknown to us, and incon¬ 
ceivable by us, but which, unknown and incon¬ 
ceivable as they are, even our reason teaches us 
may exist; or, finally, for that still more transcend¬ 
ing and ineffable end, which embraces all other 
ends, His own Eternal Glory ? 

Such reasons are indeed not conclusive. There 
may, especially, be fallacies attending the first, or 
what is called the greatesthappiness-theory of ends, 
and we believe it greatly calculated to mislead, if 
taken as our sole guide in theological investigations. 
Yet still, all these grounds and modes of thinking 
are natural to the human mind, and all of them, 
with less or greater force, suggest the question 
which science so arrogantly and so falsely claims 
as all her own. 

But let us confine ourselves more strictly to this 
position of the old philosophy, only taking the word 
causation in its moral and religious, as well as in 
its physical and metaphysical senses. 11 may then 
be thus widely stated. The same causes, be they 
moral, or be they natural, or both classes combined, 
that produced one world might have produced more. 
Why, then, should they not have produced more ? 
Since the mind can more easily conceive of their 
going on, than of their stopping right short at the 
bounds which shut in our own feeble observation, 
our own natural or telescope-assisted sense. 

It is true, there was among these curious specu¬ 
lators—and the word has a far different sense from 
that which it obtains in the dialect of Wall Street 
—among these curious speculators, world-watchers, 
or world-students of the olden time, there was an¬ 
other theory, or another aspect of one, seemingly 
the opposite of this, but which, when carefully ex¬ 
amined, is found in perfect harmony with it. Some, 
and the mightiest among them, maintained that 
the kosmos, or world, was one. Not that our earth 
was all the kosmos—they hardly thought of our 
earth in their far-reaching speculations—but the 
world, be it what it might, however great, however 
wide, however high, however varied, however full 
of orders of being, from the worm to Deity, was 
one, and could be but one—a unity, perfect, fin¬ 
ished, and finite, or a unity infinite—but, in either 
sense, a unity beyond which, whether moro or less, 
there was no other. 

Empedocles, the philosophic poet, although he 
held to this, yet made a verbal distinction between 
the Kosmos and the Whole. The kosmos, he said, 
was one, but not the all, rd iruv. It was only a 
portion, a small portion, of the all, while the rest 
was bare kyle, the term the old philosophers used 
for the ultimate matter, or the material out of which 
the kosmos was made. With some of them this 
hyle was a purely metaphysical idea, the abstract 
matter, or matter In the abstract, or that which re¬ 
mained when all properties and qualities were gone 
—with others, it was something like the modem 
lecturers’ star-dust, or elemental nebulous fluid, as 
near to nothing in density as a thing could be and 
yet be something. 

In this sense, too, Plato held the world to be 
one, perfect, and all-containing. The reason he 
gives is most sublime. It must be one because its 
divine paradigm was one; the divine paradigm 
must be one, because the Eternal Mind in which 
it dwells, and dwelt from everlasting, was one. 


Hence he gives it a name which we shrink from 
applying to the world, in any view of it, because 
for us its Scriptural usage connects it with a higher 
and holier association. He calls this paradigm, 
or Eternal Idea, the Only Begotten, and declares 
it incorruptible and imperishable, although its out¬ 
ward material manifestations in time and space 
might undergo numberless mutations and dissolu¬ 
tions. 

The material world, too, was one, not simply in 
the sense in which it might be said the all was one 
in quantity, or the universe was one regarded as 
one extended and multiplied existence; but it was 
one because of one principle of organic unity, one 
law of mutual interdependence running all through 
it — penetrating, pervading, and embracing the 
whole and every part. "What this principle of or¬ 
ganic unity was, the ancients did not know scien¬ 
tifically —that is, they had not brought it in connec¬ 
tion with forces already known upon the earth. 
They had not linked the series; which was what 
Kepler and Newton are supposed to have done, 
when they first vaticinated and then verified, in 
this way, the universal law' of gravitation. How 
wide the chasm that parted this known from that 
great unknow n they could not tell. They could 
look over from the land of sense, or experimental 
knowledge, to the opposite far-off coast of philo¬ 
sophic faith or a priori conviction ; but they could 
not determine how many, or how few, the arches 
required to bridge that gulf which we think we 
have securely passed, although advancing science 
may throw still farther back the ever-distant shore, 
leaving our great law of gravitation still at an im¬ 
mense remove from that ultimate physical principle 
of unity in the universe that stands next to Deity. 

And yet the thinking men of old were as firmly 
assured of such a law', such a principle, call it what 
we may, as we are. Their belief was independent 
of science; and so is ours, too, if we will but closely 
examine the ground of it. This innate conviction 
of the soul is a distinct thing from scientific knowl¬ 
edge, or scientific proof. The latter may tell us, 
or attempt to tell us, t chat the law' is, or how it is, 
but can not make us more certain of its objective 
reality. Science or no science, the sound mind is 
as sure of this as the algebraist is of there being a 
real determinate answ er to an equation of the fifth 
degree, though its solution has for centuries baffled 
all the mathematicians of Europe. 

Thus thought, we say, the meditative men of 
old; at least all who intelligently employed that 
grand old word kosmos in its most significant, most 
beautiful, and perhaps, heaven-derived sense of fit¬ 
ness, order, harmony, all which ever imply the con¬ 
ception of variety in unity, and, thence, the theistic 
idea of unity in thought and design. Ages before 
Kepler and Galileo, serious Greek minds had their 
all-embracing oneness. Ages before Davy and 
Dalton, Pythagoras and Isaiah* had taught that 
the universe was made by weight, and number, 
and proportion. Ages before Newton, the devout 
Hebrew thinker had his “Word settled in the 
heavens,! according to which all things stand,” his 
“ line” of cosmical harmony which went out to the 
very “ ends of the world,”$ his celestial law “ ruling 
in the armies above” and “making peace in tho 
high places” of the Lord.§ 

But this conception of the world’s oneness was 
not at all inconsistent with the other view of its 

• Isaiah, xL 18. t Ps. cxix. S'J, 91; cxllii 16. 

t Pa xix. 4. ft Job, xxr. %. 
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plurality and even infinity. The great world, the 
great kosmos, might contain the lesser worlds. 
Still this plurality as maintained by some of the 
old thinkers was not, after all, that of modern 
science. It was not the belief, or the fancy, of 
each planet or star being a world like the earth, 
or a separate earth, as we sometimes express it. 
There is, indeed, a slight trace of this sometimes 
to be met with. Proclus, in his commentary on 
the Timeaus, quotes an ancient hymn in which the 
moon is spoken of as the scat of life similar to our 
owti, and filled, like the earth, with hills and plains, 
and streams, and habitations, and works of men. 
In another place a similar view is presented of 
every star in the firmament. But, in general, the 
old idea of the infinity of worlds was of a very 
different kind from this. It took in, in its concep¬ 
tion of the w r orld, or of one world, all that was 
visible from our earth regarded as the centre of the 
rolling mundos, including sun, moon, planets, 
visible fixed stars, and the far off terminating 
empyrean in which they appeared to be bouud or 
fixed. This was one world or mundus. It em¬ 
braced all the}' saw, or that they would have seen 
had they had the modern telescope. But the 
belief, the fancy, the reasoning, call it what we 
muy, would not b& confined by the sense; it went 
fort A beyond these visible bounds, and took in 
numerous, and even numberless, repetitions of the 
kosmos thus conceived. It was, in other words, 
the universe infinitely repeated throughout infinite 
time and infinite space. Whether these worlds, 
or worlds of worlds, were regarded as exact resem¬ 
blances of each other, an endless going over of the 
same idea, does not appear; although if such had 
been the supposition, it would have been analogous 
to another favorite speculation of antiquity—the 
old cyclical idea, or doctrine of periods, in which 
all things come over and over again, just as before, 
and so on forever, and forevermore to all eternity. 

But we are rambling. Let us come back, there¬ 
fore, to the illustration of our leading thought. 
This old conception, though thus differing from the 
modern, by being on a so much grander scale, was 
built substantially upon the same argument, the 
game a priori reasoning. It was this same query, 
pourquoi non, ever carrying us forth in its demands, 
and allowing no stopping place as it thus speeds 
ever onward farther and farther into the infinite. 
Why not ? Why should there not be other worlds, 
and other worlds of worlds ? It belongs, we say, to 
the soul itself. It is as much the property of the 
common as of the scientific mind. In truth, science 
can not keep up with it. Die fact that such views, 
whether true or false, are put as rhetorical orna¬ 
ments in scientific text-books, does not alter the 
real nature of the case. They may come iuto the 
introductions of such works, or be paraded in a 
note, but they have no place in the analysis, the 
experiment, the induction, or the demonstration. 
They belong not to science but are borrow’ed by it. 

It is the great merit, and the great strength, of 
the modem work to which w r e have referred, that 
it so completely separates between these two things, 
or so runs its dissecting-knife, we may say, between 
the strictly scientific and those a priori analogies 
from which modern science is ever stealing, and 
then treating them as her own. But he takes a 
step beyond this, and we think successfully. With¬ 
out denying that “plurality of worlds” to which 
the soul so tends, or underrating the innate grounds 
on which it rests, he docs show with a lucidness, 


and a power of argument which Sir David Brewster, 
his chief antagonist, has greatly failed to meet, 
that the latest decisions of science are opposed to 
the cherished notion rather than in favor of it. 
The latest and closest observations are against the 
conclusions drawn from the more early and super¬ 
ficial. Every improvement of the telescope casts 
farther back the probability, the scientific proba- 
.bility we mean, that our moon and sun, and the 
planets of our system, are the seats of life resem¬ 
bling that which exists upon our earth. 

Thus he reasons, and reasons successfully, from 
actual observations that lie within the field of the 
telescope. Equally powerful is he in refuting cer¬ 
tain scientific analogies and conjectures, or meet¬ 
ing one conjecture by another of equal or greater 
weight. There i3 a favorite argument of the lec¬ 
turer drawn from the ascertained velocity of light. 
Some worlds are so remote that thousands, it may 
be millions, of years are required for their light to 
reach us. Hence those w f hich w'ere in their infancy 
when this long journey first commenced, and that 
light first set out by which we now see them, may 
have become far advanced, even to a condition 
equal to, if not perhaps far surpassing our own. 
But why, for all that science can say against it, is 
not the contrary supposition equally tenable ? This 
whole case, of which the lecturer makes so much, 
the author dispatches in one sentence of a note. 
“ Why may we not suppose, as well, that many of 
them have been long since extinct, and survive in 
appearance only by the light they at first emit¬ 
ted?” We would not think of adding to the real 
force of this concise argument, but the thought 
may be carried farther. These apparent worlds 
may have all become extinct, and our sun may be 
the only one remaining. They may have all gone 
out after having had their day as worlds, either 
of lower or higher animation, or no animation at 
all. They may have so gone out that vast num¬ 
bers have in past ages wholly disappeared, that is, 
from the sense of prccipients as well as from actual 
being; while of those yet reflected in our firma¬ 
ment, some may have ceased to be millions of 
years ago, others at shorter periods, perhaps before 
our own system came upon the stage of existence, 
with here and there a long surviving ray of a 
world long gone, disappearing at last within the 
bounds of our owti historical chronology. Yes, 
they may have all gone out. The whole array of 
our nightly heavens may be but the ghosts of per¬ 
ished worlds— 

“ All—all but we departed.” 

They may be all mere undulations in a diaphanous 
medium—mere pictures on the retina of the eye, 
with no more objective reality than the light in 
the mirror, or the moonbeam on the surface of the 
waters. Does any one say, What mad conjectures 
these! Let him point out the difference between 
them and those that are often urged for a contrary 
purpose under the imposing name of science. 

There is another part of Dr. WhewelTs book to 
which we would devote a little space. Whatever 
may be thought of his scientific reasonings in re¬ 
spect to the particular fact of the planets being in¬ 
habited, there can be no doubt of the masterly 
power he has showm in calling in question one of 
the favorite positions of the most modern natural 
theology. We refer to that cherished dogma of 
the physical school, that benevolence, taken, too, 
in the lowest 6ense of this very ambiguous term, 
is the only source, final cause, motive, or reason. 
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of the Divine action. In other words, the end of 
the universe, of all worlds, of any particular world, 
is the promotion of happiness, and happiness is 
pleasing sensations, and pleasing sensations run 
down into some agitation of a material organism. 
Hence this happiness, and its consequent and cor¬ 
responding benevolence, become matters of quan¬ 
tity, to be measured either by numerical or mas¬ 
sive amount. The happiness of oysters, and polypi, 
and mollusks, if there are only vast numbers of 
them, may be as good a reason for creating a world, 
and for continuing it ages in existence, as the hap¬ 
piness of higher beings, fewer in number, yet ca¬ 
pable each of a larger quantity of enjoyment. But 
without going in to such measurement, there is one 
thought, suggested by this common talk about hap¬ 
piness, that ought to press itself upon the most seri¬ 
ous attention of every thinking mind. Even though 
happiness, or pleasing sensations in this sense, may 
be admitted as one of the ends of the Divine action, 
have we not been rash in assuming it as the only 
one ? May there not be many other ends in the 
Divine government, some of which, as well as hap¬ 
piness, we may comprehend, while there may be 
others, too, which are utterly unknown, uttterly 
ineffable, yet as real as the one on which we spec¬ 
ulate and dogmatize so confidently ? Instead of 
every thing being made for organic life, and or¬ 
ganic life itself being made only as the means to 
pleasing sensations, may there not be an artistic 
design, if we may so call it, which is worthy of 
the Divine mind, a design terminating in the very 
workmanship itself, without regard to any extrinsic 
utility in the promotion of the happiness of any 
class of beings ? May there not be the making of 
a beautiful thing, or a harmonious thing, for the 
sake of its own beauty and harmony ? It may be 
said that beauty and harmony are inconceivable 
without minds to which they are beautiful and 
harmonious. But may there not be innumerable 
unseen beings, if not immaterial, yet still not 
dwelling on earthy planets, or in houses of clay as 
we do, to whom that artistic beauty and harmony 
may be a manifestation of the Divine excellence and 
glory beyond any amount of happiness merely re¬ 
garded as pleasing sensations ? Or may it not be 
a design worthy of Deity to have made beautiful 
things and great things, for their own sake, for 
their own beauty and greatness, though no eye 
but his own should contemplate them, or because he 
deems it more worthy of himself thus to occupy the 
regions of space with beautiful workmanship, than 
to leave them to utter vacuity ? There may be re¬ 
plies to this, we are well aware, but, after all, no ob¬ 
jections half so strong as those which are ever sug¬ 
gested to the thoughtful mind, when the favorite 
utilitarian dogma of happiness, or “ pleasing sen¬ 
sations,” is pushed out to its extreme, and to the 
exclusion of any other end in the Divine work. 

And then, again, may there not be what may be 
called an ideal design —the exhibiting in material 
forms the divine ideas, the dynamical laws, the 
mathematical ratios, the geometrical truths, of 
which a celestial work may be the glorious dia¬ 
gram—the exhibiting them thus to be read by far 
off rational beings, or because Deity may delight 
to render objective his own ideas to his own eter¬ 
nal mind. We would not rashly reason from the 
human rational to the divine, but there may be 
some analogy; and might we not say, that if there 
were but one man in the world, or but one rational 
being, it might be wise in him, it might be beauti¬ 


ful, it might be noble, to write a book fo) 1 

reading ? And so Deity may make of c I 

book wherein to read himself, although th 
why he should do this may be ineffable to 
he may have meant it for earthly astrono 
read. For this end he may have hung 
rings of Saturn, or the moons of Jupitei 
may we not soberly see, even in this, a hig 
son than though he had created them for t 
dence alone of fishes and reptiles, with all t 
piness these mutually-devouring monster* 
enjoy ? Why should we make so much Oi 
life, as though the lowest kinds of it were L 
than the highest inanimate production ? Tht 
surely some fallacy here. Solomon does, ind 
say, that “ a living dog is better than a dead lion 
but there are certainly some bounds to the doctrine 
We would not carry it so far as to maintain that 
a living dog, much less a living oyster or mollusk, 
is a higher thing than the Apollo Belvidere, or the 
temple of St. Peter, or the diagrams in Newton’s 
Principia, regarded as diagrams alone and nothing 
else—diagrams of glorious truths though unseen 
by any gazing eye. > 

But God has certainly thus created worlds it 
may be said. If geology be true, this w’as oiice 
the condition of our oivn planet. For ages it/nad 
upon its surface, and beneath its waters, no higher 
life, no higher happiness, than that of the* lowest 
semi-animate self-devouring orders. We do not 
pretend to answer the objection, or to solve the 
mystery; but then it only furnishes an opportu¬ 
nity to turn the battery against those who main¬ 
tain, on the ground of the divine goodness, that 
other worlds must be all inhabited by rational and 
moral beings like our own. The pourquoi non is 
as powerful one way as the other. Why may not 
God have made other worlds so? Why may not 
all worlds, except our own, be now in this condi¬ 
tion? Why may there not be worlds in which 
there is no life at all ? For ages there was no life 
of any kind upon the earth. For millions of years 
was this true of one world. And, then, if it may 
be thus true of one world for millions of times, yea 
of long times, one after another, why may it not 
be true of millions of spaces, or worlds, existing 
contemporaneously ? 

We have indulged in a rambling editorial, but 
we should regret it if the nature and design of our 
remarks were in danger of being mistaken. The 
aim has been to expose the conceitedness of certain 
forms of science, in its assuming to sit in judgment 
on the divine works as the only assumed evidence 
of the divine designs. It has been to show how 
little, after all, we know of what we so confidently 
affirm. And such is the far better executed design 
of the work to which we have referred. There is 
a good as well as an evil skepticism. The latter 
often comes from a vain conceit of natural knowl¬ 
edge, leading one to doubt all beyond its narrow 
bound, or that does not perfectly square with its 
assumed analogies. There is another kind that 
may seem to underrate science, and to call in ques¬ 
tion some of the surface teachings of what is called 
natural theology. But then it is only to fall back 
the stronger upon that inner conviction that there 
is truth, glorious truth, certain, ascertainable truth, 
and that this truth is to be found in the close study 
of that outward, objective, written revelation which 
has been graciously given as the strength of our 
weakness, the light of our ignorance, and the guide 
of our faith. 
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(fititor’s <£astj Cjiaii. 

E had recently a visit from Goldsmith's old 
friend, the Chinese Philosopher and Citiien 
of the World, whose observations upon England 
and English life, about a century since, have not 
been surpassed for keen insight and a delicate, hu¬ 
morous satire, which was not only bright, but— 
what is rarer in satire—was also warm. 

It was none of our business to inquire how he 
chanced to be in New York, any more than to ask 
how he happened to be in this century. It is not 
reckoned good manners in China, as we had read, 
to ask impertinent questions; and if we had asked 
him why he suffered his queue to grow, he might 
have retorted upon us, with perfect propriety, by de¬ 
manding in turn, why we cut our hair. We there¬ 
fore, after the usual salutations, inquired concern¬ 
ing the health of the Reverend Fum-Hoam, and 
expressed a natural curiosity as to what so profound 
an observer as the Philosopher might have to say 
about our native institutions and habits. To see 
America reflected in China would certainly be an 
edifying spectacle, and might even satisfy Burns, 
who so earnestly longed for us all to have the power 
to see ourselves as others see us. 

44 The truth is," replied the Citizen of the World, 
“that Thave just finished a letter to the gracious 
Fum, and if it would please you to hear parts of it, 
I shall have no objection to reading them to so ac¬ 
complished and capable a critic” (at this point we 
bowed gravely, as old Easy Chairs will); “ for I 
am sure if you find any thing to disapprove, you 
will honor the honest difference of my views.” 

“ A friend of the Reverend Fum’s,” we replied, 
" could hardly say any thing that we should not 
be glad to hear. Sympathy of opinion is pleasant, 
but not at all necessary to friendship. We shall 
not allow the less weight to your views because 
your hair is twisted into a queue behind. If Plato 
should 4 promenade himself*—as our French friends 
have it—in Broadway, the boys would hoot at him, 
and we respectable people should wonder that a 
wise man was willing to make himself a spectacle. 
Plato’s costume was not ours, nor his habits, nor 
his religion. But good sense, just observation, 
charity, and kindly censure are cosmopolitan. So 
pray proceed. We envy the Reverend Fum-Hoam 
that he has a Citizen of the World for his corre¬ 
spondent.” 

The Philosopher bowed, and proceeded to read 
his letter: 

“ I have now been several months in this West¬ 
ern land, most benign Fum, and am delighted day 
by day. I find that I am loth to leave its metrop¬ 
olis, for I am never done observing the variety and 
peculiarity of its habits. No sooner do I persuade 
myself that I have made some progress in knowl¬ 
edge of the native customs, than I am plunged 
back again into a mortifying consciousness of ig¬ 
norance. 

44 It was but a few months since, that I was 
shown, by a merchant of clothes, a garment worn 
by the ancient Americans of twenty years since, 
and called a surtout. I surveyed it with natural 
interest. I contemplated its long skirts, its incon¬ 
venience, its disproportions. Behold, said I, the 
sartorial relic of an era of barbarism. An outer 
coat is designed for warmth and protection. See 
how the earlier Americans, while still not emanci¬ 
pated from European savageness, mistook its mean¬ 
ing, and used this graceless and incomplete robe. 


“ I thanked the merchant, and retired with the 
placid consciousness of a man who had gained one 
fact. The inconvenient and unhandsome surtout 
is a thing of the past. I should now see the young 
bloods of this gay city in spacious and comfortable 
garments. As I walked away, musing upon the 
knowledge I had acquired, I naturally fell into 
pondering the reasons that influence fashions, and 
to praising the good sense of this young and modest 
people. But I was suddenly jostled by a man pass¬ 
ing me rapidly, and looking up I was surprised to 
see a surtout. That, said I to myself, looking cu¬ 
riously after the passer, that is some obstinate ad¬ 
herent of the old school, some uncompromising 
conservative, who will not yield an inch of skirt 
Judge my consternation when he suddenly turned, 
and proved to be the very head and front of fiish- 
ion, the model of youth, and the admiration of the 
fair! Others passed me, with the indescribable 
air of fashion, clad in the same garment. I fan¬ 
cied myself dreaming of old times and old clothes, 
until I suddenly seized the skirt of one of the per¬ 
plexing coats, to assure myself that I was awake, 
and was suddenly seized myself, in turn, for pick¬ 
ing pockets, and could scarcely save myself from 
prison upon the plea of philosophy. The Justices 
declared it was a new plea, not found in the books, 
altogether without precedent, and in itself undoubt¬ 
edly a misdemeanor, if not worse. 

“ I am, therefore, forced to believe that this peo¬ 
ple willfully returns to its exploded fashions, or that 
I have lost my power of observation. If it be the 
latter case, I might as well return to the bosom of 
my honored Fum. And if the former, of what use 
is philosophical acumen, since the subject presented 
is not worth consideration ? Oh! my wise friend, 
I am taught humility by a surtout. 

44 1 went the other evening, in pursuance of my 
studies of man in different climates and varying 
civilizations, to a great ball designed for the relief 
of the wretched who abound this year more than 
ever before. I beg you to mention to the mandarin 
who presides over emigration, that not every street 
in the New World is paved with gold, and that some 
pigs run round without puddings in their bellies. 
You will naturally figure to yourself a ball for the 
relief of the wretched as an occasion of gravity and 
sacrifice; the finer feelings of our nature would 
have play, you think; there would be a gracious 
emulation in the preparation and bestowing of re¬ 
lief. Men and women, plainly clad, as beseems 
the object, would wear serious faces of sympathy, 
and the sad hearts of poverty would be warmed by 
the cheerful kindness of the ministers of relief, as 
the chilled frames would be comforted by the alms. 

“Benignant but benighted Fum! Do you re¬ 
member the hard saying of Kon-fut-zee, whom the 
foreigners call Confucius ? 4 My children, eat your 
cake and have it.* Which of our philosophers has 
yet done that ? I blush for my country; for there 
is not a miss who can dance who did not do it on 
the evening of which I speak. And shall a young 
girl teach a philosopher? 

44 You are burning with impatience to know the 
secret. Beloved Fum-Hoam, it is known to you 
that when many people combine and pay each an 
equal sum for a commodity, it often chances that 
the sum of the single contributions surpasses th# 
whole expense. This is especially the case in com¬ 
binations for purposes of amusement, and in this 
lies the secret which the loveliest youths and maid¬ 
ens here may teach the philosopher in China. 
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“When a man presents himself with a silver 
tea-service in this country, it is considered good 
taste to do it quietly. But when he pays for a cer¬ 
tain amount of individual pleasure, of a dining or 
dancing character, he is at liberty to call it charity 
at the top of his voice. There are certain societies 
founded for the purpose of dining luxuriously once 
a year, for which the members pay a certain amount 
of dollars; and these societies are called, with a 
pleasant humor, charitable, because the members 
annually pay about a quarter of the price of the v 
dinner for the purpose of furnishing a poor dinner 
to poor people. The comical power of this people 
is very great. You will be surprised that such 
customs should prevail. But, Fum, the world is 
large. It may be that this appears to be charity 
to the mind of the people. To serve duty and pleas¬ 
ure, or, as it is put by their priests, to serve God 
and Mammon, might perplex the Chinese. But, 
Reverend Fum, the Chinese are not Yankees; and 
although charity be a singular commodity to pur¬ 
chase, it is often the best economy to buy it. For 
it is not to be denied that in a time of general dis¬ 
tress large sums of money, say six or seven thou¬ 
sand dollars, for purposes of relief, are just six or 
seven thousand times better than no money at all. 
The humor of the thing lies, of course, in the sup¬ 
position that it is charity. Charity is, in its na¬ 
ture, an unselfish virtue. W r hen, therefore, in a 
time of want I behold fellow-men regretting the 
general woe, and giving nothing to help it, until 
they receive an equivalent in whatever form it 
may be, I am not in haste to call them charitable. 
And the most obvious advice to such seems to be, 

* Dear Sirs, be quiet about it.* For evidently if 
the good people who pay a certain sum for chari¬ 
table uses, and tax that sum heavily for their own 
amusement, by way of sugar in the mouth after 
that ugly dose of goodness, w ould only hand in the 
sum, and decline to have it reduced for their ow n 
enjoyment, it might be accounted a very pretty 
charity. Only in that case they would eat their 
cake without having it, and any body can do that. 
Money-giving is not charity, I mean it is not the 
virtue of charity, although I have found it hard 
to persuade the friends I have made here that 
money-giving does not include all the virtues in 
itself. 

“ To us philosophers it seems sad that a time of 
distress should not sober the minds of the gay, and 
we ask ourselves with anxiety about that state of 
society in which public sorrow suggests an oppor¬ 
tunity of enjoyment. It is a kind of trading in 
misfortune, which would be as repugnant to the 
mind of this people as to that of any other, if it 
were truly stated. I am glad that there was the 
festival, and rqjoiced to hear of the goodly sum 
collected for the suffering. I wish there had been 
no expenses to deduct from the sura, for the ex¬ 
penses were not those of disbursing, but of fiddles 
and gas, which do not feed the hungry. Do not 
say, my Fum, that except for the fiddles and the 
gas there would have been no money to disburse, 
for that is the very thing I deplore. 

“Ah! my dear philosopher, a century ago iu 
England I wrote that mankind were always the 
same. They may wear blankets or broadcloth, 
but they both cover tho same human heart. We 
philosophers scorn the ignorant, and they in turn 
ridicule us behind our backs. I smile at the com¬ 
placency which considers what I have described 
as charity; but what shall I do w ith the infatua¬ 


tion that crushes the human foot into deformity, 
and then calls it beautiful ? At the charity ball 1 
learned to be charitable. The guests had no birds- 
nests, not even rat-tails, for supper; but they con¬ 
sumed their customary viands and were content 
Oh, Fum! I have been in the slave-bazaars of Con¬ 
stantinople, and in the drawing-rooms of London 
and Paris. The one is Mohammedan, the others 
are Christian. But however pretty and different 
names may be, things seem to me to be about the 
same. Certain things we do not like to think of, 
nor do, w e look at them as they are. Why do we 
ever cease to be boys, or why does Heaven not love 
us all well enough to nip us in the bud ? 

“ But unwilling to be a prey to such reflections, 
which my judicious Fum will call morbid, I seek 
consolation from the incomprehensible habits of 
this people by turning to the record of their lives, 
as several of the natives have recently related their 
own histories. From experience I fly to literature. 
I never think well of these hospitable foreigners. 
Let me, therefore, show their characteristics as 
they appear in the three most popular books of 
the moment. One is by a female whose name, sin¬ 
gularly enough, is also the name of a wild wood- 
plant that grows luxuriantly and bears no flower. 
The second is by an eminent citizen, who, it is re¬ 
ported to me in well-informed circles—although I 
am loth to betray political secrets—will be made 
Governor of his native State just so soon as he rides 
upon a w oolly horse to marry a mermaid. This 
secret implies habits with which I am not yet fa¬ 
miliar. But I despair of nothing, benignant Fum. 
I hope yet to master these mysteries. The third 
is a chevalier’s account of his unsuccessful pursuit 
of a fortune. The candor of the chevalier—a title 
evidently borrowed from the French language—is 
only surpassed by his freedom from many hesita¬ 
tions which some gentlemen cherish. 

“In these volumes I hope to And relief for that 
skeptical spirit toward my fellow-creatures, which 
you have told me I sometimes too much indulge. 
Let us be grateful that there is always the sweet re¬ 
treat of letters from the asperities of life. My hon¬ 
ored Fum, what is it that somebody says about 
books?” 

The Chinese Philosopher paused here, and told 
us that he had as yet written no farther. He said 
that he was only waiting to read the books to con¬ 
clude his letter. By his means the Chinese public 
can thus know of our most recent literature, and 
perceive the character ef the books we read with 
the most avidity. 

Farewell Philosopher—but why is philosophy so 
sad? It is pleasant to reflect upon the improve¬ 
ment, in the Philosopher’s view of us and our hab¬ 
its, which a perusal of the books will effect. 


Ax Easy Chair, however, has sometimes the ad¬ 
vantage of a philosopher, and we have already 
read the works in question. We did so because 
they were universally spoken of; and the friends 
who come in from traveling assure us that no other 
books have sold. There was our cousin Amanda, 
too, who decried the wickedness of such exposures 
as were promised in “My Courtship.” Careless 
Amanda! in less than a week the book dropped 
from under her apron, as she was hastily escaping 
from a room we had suddenly entered. 

Now let us have a little plain speaking about 
these books. If the Literature of a people be at 
once a symptom and an influence, a symptom of 
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its moral and intellectual condition, and an intel¬ 
lectual and moral influence, we shall naturally 
look closely at the books which are sold with rap¬ 
idity and read with avidity. There was Uncle 
Turn's Cabin , which had a sale unprecedented in 
literary history. No Northerner and no South¬ 
erner denied the great power, and pathos, and dra¬ 
matic discrimination of that romance. It was more 
than a partisan, or even humane tract. It was a 
work of high literary art. There was less waste 
matter in it than in that of any literary work of 
auy woman. The characters were typical and in¬ 
dividual; they were portrayed with subtle skill; 
the tale developed through a series of incidents 
and dialogue, which constantly rose in interest 
and dignity; it dealt with a subject comparatively 
new to literature, and, apart from its peculiar suc¬ 
cess as the Veda of a party or a section, it had the 
qualities of permanent literary value. Uncle Toni's 
Cabin was an addition to the literature of the world. 
And those who think it a dangerous and mistaken 
book will not deny it that praise. 

Here lies Ruth Hall. Has it a single great lit¬ 
erary merit ? Is there any story at all ? Is there 
any individualization or development of charac¬ 
ter? Is there any sentiment which is not senti¬ 
mentality of the worst kind ? Is there any thought 
which is not a thin echo of some noble word of one 
of the great minds that warm the ago with their 
humane wisdom, and so distorted in the echo that 
it becomes untrue ? Is there any pathos which is 
not puerile and factitious? Is there any thing 
more in the book than an easy smartness ? 

Its pictures are as like life as the portraits of an 
itinerant painter are like the sinewy farmer and 
the red-cheeked wife whom he paints. They are 
executed, and then hung upon the parlor w all. The 
farmer has some vague notion that he has patron¬ 
ized the fine arts. The wife thinks with satisfac¬ 
tion that Abimelech and Joab will know how hand¬ 
some Grandma was when she was young. The 
farm-hands look at the work with wonder, and 
guess it isn’t easy to do such things. Its prettier 
than samplers—than the crewel-work which the ac¬ 
complished daughter of the house is doing. It Is 
an unsightly daub, but it gives pleasure. It is a 
faint reminiscence of the human forms known to 
the farm-boys as the farmer and his wife, and 
gratifies the childish fondness for imitation. It is 
not more than this. If the farming-boys had the 
eyes and the minds that give fame to pictures, they 
would not gloat upon these portraits. 

Now it is to the thoughtful and not to the tri¬ 
fling, to the generous and not to the mean, to the 
intelligent and not to the ignorant, that a noble- 
hearted author or artist addresses himself. And 
he knows that, for such a tribunal, truth is the first 
condition—truth of conception, and truth of treat¬ 
ment. 

We can not find this truth in such a book as 
Ruth IlaU. The characters have a dull and dis¬ 
tant resemblance to the characters of life, as a face 
inked on blotting paper may vaguely resemble a 
face. But as they figure on the pages of the story 
they have no point, no moral, no interest. The 
whole book is embittered. It is not easy to say 
why, nor to what good result. If the work was 
written to sell, it has succeeded. It has sold uni¬ 
versally; and that profoundly interesting question, 
whether Ruth Jlall is Fanny Fern, has been de¬ 
bated from the Penobscot to the Mississippi. Let 
us suppose that it is. Ilow glad, in that cose, we 


are that Fanny Fern has raised herself from pen¬ 
ury to plenty. Let us suppose that it is not. How 
g}sd we are that there is one leas \i< tim of pov¬ 
erty. But then the fortunes of an individual, as' 
such, are not interesting, unless that indh idual has 
given to his personality a kind of representative 
significance. Milton’s individuality and Sliak- 
speare’s are interesting, because they are measures 
of human emotion. They (feel, think, and apeak 
for mankind. But Smith’s emotions are an im¬ 
pertinence. If Smith is poor, let US give him 
work or a ticket to the Soup Society; but don’t 
let Smith insist upon giving us in return a roll of 
very bad engravings. 

If you can treat \our private experience so that 
it becomes historical and of universal meaning, 
then you arc one of the greet few whom the world 
holds to its heart. There are very few autobio¬ 
graphies that the world values for any thing more 
than amusement. Cellini, Rousseau, Hsjdon, 
Leigh Hunt — do we reverence them note, or ad¬ 
mire their works more, for the self-told story of 
their lives? Ruth Mall, if it be such an autobi¬ 
ography, Bamuiu, Wikoff— arc W8 Instructed, or 
helped in any way? arc we even entertained by 
the stories ? 

Let us now' tell the truth about Mr. Barnum. 
He has challenged truth-telling by inviting us to 
pay a dollar to hear his confession, and every 
Yankee ha.s the right to di» uss the value of thus 
wares he buys. Mr. Barnum had peculiar repu¬ 
tation. He was said to have humbugged a large 
fortune out of the Am< ric&n people. Three facts 
were indisputable. Mr. Barnum had the best 
Museum in the country; he had (lono the State 
great service in bringing over Jenny Lind; and 
lie punctually paid his bills. Mr. Barnum was 
also a strict temperance man, and generous in his 
management of his affairs, Gradually there was 
less and less 6aid about mermaids and woolly 
horses. A man of enterprise, of sagacity, always 
cheerful and ready, a good neighbor, a generous 
frit ml; on the whole, it was considered that the 
difference between some men and others was only 
this, that some men made mon.y l.y -hawing their 
woolly horses and mermaids, and other nu n by 
concealing them. 

What a pity that shrewdness is too shrewd! 
Ilow unfortunate that the 41 little jokt r” should 
always joke once too much for the proprietor; so 
that the little joking business was m \ er known to 
he Very profitable in the long run! How sad the 
infatuation that persuades us t ry man 

who admin s our pretty palace that it is not mar¬ 
ble, only ingenious stucco! 

Why is it a pity, and unfortunate, and sad? 

1 m cause there is a painful sense of untruth, and a 
want of manly sincerity. Because nu n lovo at 
heart what is genuine, however tiny mu\ wink 
and shrug outside. Because, if you have tft&red 
yourself to l>o gulled, although with yo«£ eyes 
open, you do not wi the dubious \ictory 

of a moment recorded as a permanent triumph. 
Because, to say that a child is five years old when 
yon know him to bo ten; to buy a horse in Cin¬ 
cinnati, and say that Captain Symmes caught him 
in his hole at the North Pole, is to do that for 
which a man would be expelled from a gentle¬ 
man’s house; and might, without stretching, be 
termed obtaining money—if money were involved 
by the statement—under pretenses not strictly 
true. 
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Does every man do the same thing in business ? 
It is none the less mean for that, and most men 
have a kind of instinct that leads them not to pub¬ 
lish the details of the transaction, and advertise it 
extensively in the newspapers. If Mr. Barnum 
had kept silence the laugh would have grown less, 
and, if he were as good as the average of men, he 
would have enjoyed the advantages of his posi¬ 
tion. 

Every thoughtful and self-respecting man is in¬ 
sulted by the pompous publication of the story, 
because it implies that the public will read it with 
pleasure. Unless, indeed, it is put forth as a con¬ 
fession and a promise to woolly horse no more, which 
is not pretended. How, also, about the advertis¬ 
ing of the sale of the copyright ? Do names alter 
things ? Is a cabbage a rose because it is called 
so ? Is a— something, a something else, because 
it is called humbug ? 

We have read with astonishment in our Easy 
Chair many of the notices of the press of this book 
of Mr. Barnum’s. It has been praised as if the 
hero’s story were worth telling, or as if his exam¬ 
ple were to be cherished and followed. He has 
even been called the most successful business-man 
and the representative American ; as if an Ameri¬ 
can were only a man who was little less scrupu¬ 
lous at a bargain than any body else. 

Now this Easy Chair has spoken well of Mr. 
Barnum. When he assumed the Presidency of the 
Crystal Palace we insisted that he should have a 
fair chance, and confessed that he was a man of 
shrewdness and tact. So also we said and say, 
that if the Jenny Lind business was a humbug, let 
us have more humbug. But now the things that 
every man was anxious to forget in his estimation 
of Mr. Bamum’s position are complacently thrust 
in our faces by this autobiography. Dogberry 
desired to bo "written down an ass. But Mr. Dog¬ 
berry was not considered to be a particularly clever 
man. 

Does the public applaud this kind of thing? 
What a bitter satire lies in its applause. For it is 
clear that this shrewd gentleman thought that he 
was never shrewder than when he felt sure of the 
approving sympathy of the public, if he could only 
show that he made enough money. 

Saltimbanque stands on his head and walks 
along the ceiling upon his elbows. When the per¬ 
formance is over, he receives an immense sum for 
his labors, and an envying public huzzas. But 
the poet passing by says to Saltimbanque, “As 
you are a man, how can you value your human 
dignity less than your dinner?” Saltimbanque 
leers at the poet, slap9 his hand upon his pocket, 
which rings again, and the crowd huzzas once 
more to hear its silver rattle in the pocket of the 
mountebank. 

Our Citizen of the World meant also to read Mr. 
Wikoff’s history. This is a plaintive strain. The 
ex-secretary, the ex-concocter of articles for the 
French journals supporting English policy, the ex¬ 
man of fashion, the ex-man of fortune, bemoans his 
fate in two or three hundred pages and demands 
gently of his Dulcinea, 

“ But why did you kick me down stairs V 

Here was a hero of romance who comes perfumed 
from Paris to Portland Place, London, to court and 
conquer. The lady had been young, and since the 
earlier days of acquaintance with our hero had be¬ 
come wealthy. Time, let us hope, had touched 
her gently. And oh, sympathetic hearts, pray 


that she may stoutly resist or softly yield, for now 
comes the King of Hearts to take his Queen—now 
arrives the man of fortune, who could not be sus¬ 
pected of mercenary matrimonial intention, to draw 
his quarter’s salary as an English agent. And you 
will conceive that his pay as an official to give an 
English tone to the French press must have been 
prodigious. 

It is clear that the lady was fascinated, and mis¬ 
trusted. She mistrusts to that degree, that after 
leading him—to speak it gently—by the nose all 
through Europe, she finally leads him into a Genoa 
jail, and there ruthlessly leaves him for eighteen 
months. Vainly the Chevalier appeals to Pope, 
Marquis, Charg6, Consul, and American Minister 
in England. They turn deaf ears. They have 
been—who knows ?—influenced by the lady. Hope 
gradually expires, and the Chevalier makes the 
best of it, turn 8 a doubtful mental glance some¬ 
times toward the fair Fate who has pursued him so 
relentlessly; whispers to his repining heart, “ she 
did promise in the garden at the Hotel Byron to 
be mine,” and recalls doubtless with joy the little 
piece of paper to which he playfully compelled her 
signature in the apartments of the absent Russian 
somebody in Genoa, and which humorously prom¬ 
ised that he should have half her fortune if he 
could not have the whole of herself. 

• Probably the reflections of this ill-starred hour, 
in the Genoa jail, "were such as we should all envy. 
Probably they w ere not more miserably mortifying 
than those of any prisoner ever before jugged. 
Probably he had that supporting sense of rectitude 
and good intention which prisoners, who are not 
common criminals, often have. Probably he did 
not gnash his teeth at being outwitted by a woman 
whom he did^not too much respect, as the record 
shows. Probably it was a pleasant position for 
the bon ami of the Emperor and D’Orsay and the 
other jeunesse dorh of the gay capital. Ah! well, 
it is no wonder he climbed up to the window and 
looked in upon the victim who w r as to be beheaded 
next day. Oh, Miss Gamble! Miss Gamble! why 
did you kick him down stairs? Of course we 
are all anxious to know. Of course, in a great 
commercial crisis, with a great war to prolong it, 
it is of the last importance that the Chevalier’9 tale 
of jilting should be made public. We have such 
an interest in his career; we are so indebted to him 
for bringing Fanny Ellsler to help us complete 
Bunker Hill Monument; we have been so proud 
of him as a social representative of America in 
Europe; we have hung upon his movements with 
such eagerness, and the country so deeply deplored 
his Italian incarceration, that it was only common 
charity to tell us all about it. 

We must grant that our Cupid and Psyche are a 
little ancient. We must concede that this grace¬ 
ful play of forty-pounders verges just a little upon 
the clumsy. It is, perhaps, not the purest grace. 
We do not survey the game with increasing respect 
for the players. "What then ? Have we not the great 
fact made patent that Miss Gamble beat Mr. Wikoff 
at his own game, and that the merry little adventure 
at the Russian Rooms in Genoa, one of his amus¬ 
ing gambols, ended, somehow, wrong; and, by some 
hocus-pocus, wherein the “little joker” was at 
fault, landed him in a jail instead of putting half a 
fortune in his pocket ? It was an unkind turn of 
the cards. The Chevalier bad mistaken trumps. 
But he has made a clean breast of it. Let us freely 
forgive a man who takes pains to publish that ha 
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has failed in a very foolish endeavor. Yet why, 
Chevalier, were you not even more sincere ? Had 
Paris paralyzed your remembrance of the fact that 
Yankees had not only cut their eye-teeth, but had 
also opened their eyes, some time since ? Did you 
suppose we were going gravely to believe that it 
was the fair hand you were pursuing ? 

But our hero keeps up heart throughout. The 
stormy winds do blow upon his love from first to 
last—from Portland Place to Genoa jail. But 
they only kindle it the more; they do not blow it 
out. He tells the story with a cheery spirit, that 
is truly refreshing, and the frank and fearless want 
of toadyism in the concluding chapters commends 
itself to the attention of every honest man. 

On the whole, the Chinese Philosopher will 
probably inform the reverend Fum that the three 
books which have monopolized the sale of the sea¬ 
son, are books for Americans and American liter¬ 
ature to be proud of. Where are those foreign carp- 
ears who demanded “ Who reads an American book ? 
Where are those domestic crows who ask “ Where 
is American literature ?” Granting that literature 
is at once an influence and a symptom, as we said, 
how pleasing the consideration that these are the 
books which are read with ardor—these, and the 
long list of novels whose moral is that wealth is 
naughtiness, and that a man can not be rich and 
good at the same time. 


A new broom, says the adage, sweeps clean. 
But who supposed that there would ever be a broom 
new enough to sweep this city clean ? Mr. Genin 
did admirably in Broadway a year ago. We all 
wanted to make Mr. Genin mayor, as if the sole 
duty of the mayor of New York was polishing the 
pavement so perfectly that our wives and daughters 
could cross to Stewart’s without soiling the edges 
of those lovely robes for which we pay Stewart 
such lovely prices. The truth is, we were all ready 
to compromise for any one thing done well. Mu¬ 
nicipal order, in general, being a hope beyond the 
dreams of poets, if we could only secure orde? 
in a single detail, we were willing to shout lo 
paan! 

With the new year arrived Mayor Wood, and 
Mayor Wood’s Message apprised us that something 
was to be done. It was an old story. Inaugurals 
are always promises. But let us record, with pleas¬ 
ure and astonishment, that things have been done. 
A man does not feel it necessary to make his will 
before going out to pass the evening. He does not 
part with his wife in the Sir Walter Raleigh style 
upon the eve of execution. The fact is now under¬ 
stood that there is a law and a law-officer. There 
is a city and a head of the city. 

If we have any grievances we may call attention 
to them. So may we in any city? Yes; but here 
they will be attended to. Officers and relief will 
come when we do call for them; and it should be 
noticed, as a pleasant sign, that the public con¬ 
science is right, that the mayor is so cordially sup¬ 
ported by the good-sense and co-operation of the 
intelligence and industry of the city. 

We are glad to say to our country friends that 
they may come to town with more fearlessness. 
We are not, indeed, altogether perfect yet. Virtue 
is not an irresistible conspiracy, carrying every 
thing before it, as—let us hope—it soon will be. 
There are still some red flags at small shops down 
town, but they flutter very tremulously. It is re¬ 
ported that a glass or two of eau de vie is still taken 


in some quarters—probably as medicine. Consta¬ 
bles and watchmen are not altogether out of work, 
nor is the police in general quite yet an antiquated 
and unnecessary form. It is not entirely wise, as 
yet, to hang your purse on the button of your coat 
behind. It might catch in a door, you know, and 
be pulled off. Nor is it advisable to leave rolls of 
bank bills upon the hydrants until you return that 
way. The wind would be quite sure to blow them 
off, and you might not be able to put your hand 
upon them when you returned. 

But these things w ill undoubtedly be. Perhaps 
they are so now, and you can easily try the experi¬ 
ment, and prove them for yourselves when you 
come down. We all “go in” for Mayor Wood 
here. We believe him to be the man who has 
been “ coming” so long, and we are very glad that 
he has arrived. We had a desperate fight when 
he came in. It was the hardest possible work for 
every man to discover whom he wished to make 
mayor; but it was absolutely impossible for him to 
say why he wished it. There was a general scrab¬ 
ble, and Mayor Wood came out half a length ahead. 
As soon as we could recover from the bumps and 
bruises and open our eyes, we were all glad of it. 
For many years there has not been so popular a 
magistrate, nor one that better deserved popular- 
ity. 

A new broom sweeps clean, says the adage, with 
an unkind emphasis upon the “ new.” But shall 
we spoil every thing by some skepticism? Do 
you refuse to eat dinner to-day because the beef 
was underdone yesterday ? Perhaps even you and 
this old Easy Chair swept cleaner when we were 
newer. Perhaps we had better not scoff at a mayor 
until he gives us occasion. 


Did you go to the Calico Party, gentle reader? 
What is a Calico Party, and, above all, why is a 
Calico Party ? Was it supposed that the garment 
would take an excellence from the wearer? Was 
it to be charged with virtue, permeated with piety, 
so that the recipient might wear it as an enchant¬ 
ed robe, and be inevitably girt with goodness? 
Or is calico suddenly found to be becoming ? We 
do not pretend to totter after the caprices of fash¬ 
ion, and would not foolishly theorize about it. But 
really, with all serious respect for good intentions 
every where, it seems hard that great distress 
should only stimulate fashion to new freaks, and 
that instead of quietly going and giving a certain 
quantity of calico to those who need it, the donors 
should cut it to fit themselves, then let it leak into 
the papers that they were doing so, and then give 
away the material of the masquerade, and cross 
their hands with an air of charity. 

The Philosopher is right. If this is charity at 
all, it is the poorest kind. Are we such inveterate 
traders that we can not even do good without pay¬ 
ing ourselves for it ? 

Of course have the Calico Party, and then give 
away the calico, if the alternative is no Calico 
Party, no charity. But why give it a false name? 
If you pay a shilling for a pie and eat it, that trans¬ 
action is completed, and if the pie cost but sixpence, 
and the balance is given to the poor, you may call 
it charity if you choose. 

Our young constituents tell us that there has 
been less gayety on the great scale than heretofore. 
The truth is, when Wall Street is touched, the 
Avenue shivers. But we do not hear that there has 
been less social intercourse, nor less general good- 
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feeling. The young people have danced, as it is 
natural and becoming for young people to do, and 
as good floors, good music, and good partners, are 
not very expensive, they have had their greatest 
pleasure and the hosts less cost. Society is so much 
a necessity, that it should not be made a luxury 
by foolish extravagance. Children and young na¬ 
tions are wasteful and prodigal. The young Amer¬ 
ican in Paris orders three times as much dinner as 
he and his French guest can eat. The French 
gentleman invites his host in turn, and they dine 
with a hundred times more elegance and ten times 
less expense. In our picture of society we never 
make things keep their places. Pates and Ver- 
ztnay should be subdued in the composition to 
beauty, grace, and wit. Life is an art, society is 
an art. Every thing is an art if we only choose to 
have it so. And as a matter of art it deals with 
truth and beauty. You can not make a Calico 
Party, in a time of public want, beautiful nor in¬ 
teresting because you give away the gowns after¬ 
ward. 

OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

The over-ocean telescope, through which we 
now set ourselves to read the phases of foreign life, 
we have constructed in our own way with a great 
coil of journals; and by putting this paper tube to 
our eye, and directing it toward the dim light that 
flows in at our office window, we see—or seem to 
see—athwart the houses, and through the mists 
that hover over the long line of the East River, 
and through the storm-clouds of spring that sweep 
over Montauk and the Georgia shoals, and through 
the vexed air that swims in the ocean hollows, and 
through the Channel coast fogs, and through the 
dreary atmosphere of a Paris winter—the stalls, and 
stir, and strangenesses of a Paris Christmas. 

We see a world of people threading the bitu¬ 
minous pavements, slimy with mud; we see a mul¬ 
titude of rough-board shops in the very centre of 
Paris, crowded with toys and Christmas knick- 
knacks ; we see stout provincial men gadding here 
and there, with wife and daughter on their arms; 
we see smart blouses bargaining for pasteboard 
models of Sebastopol; we see errant sellers of pop- 
pistols very urgent to impress upon the passers-by 
that their guns are very loud, and (like those of 
the Allies) very innocent. 

We see stout Englishwomen, very tall, very red 
in the face, very masculine of gait, very determined 
in speech, who overlook the crowd of low-statured 
French—whether soldiers or grisettes—and peer 
into the showy shop fronts, which, by their splen¬ 
dor, seem to mock at the cheap Christmas offerings 
upon the stalls. We see brocades jostled by ten- 
penny woolen stuffs, and velvet hats with ostrich 
plumes sidling against the towering, starched mus¬ 
lin chateaux which the nurses of Normandy wear 
on their heads. We see a giant of the New Guard 
of the Imperial household, in jaunty sky-blue coat, 
and sleek mulberry pantaloons, and snow-white 
buckskin gauntlets, beffngering the hilt of his 
sword, and striding through the crowd, to the great 
wonderment of maids and children. We see the 
new police of Napoleon in their snug caps, and with 
their sword tips scarce allowing below the skirt of 
their warm winter cabans y looking here and look¬ 
ing there, and passing—yet always looking. We 
see a squadron of cavalry in the heavy bear-skin 
caps of the new Civic Guard come dashing down the 
street, and a space rapidly clear aiuidst the car¬ 


riages, and a momentary stare of the street throng 
follow their gallop, and again the bustle and the 
hum of the shops and the walk renew themselves. 

We see a blind man, with only a little child to 
guide him, feeling his way cautiously through the 
midst of the great crowd upon the Boulevards, with 
outstretched hands, and with a dish suspended 
from his neck half full of copper pieces; and we see 
people sidling away to give him free space, and 
dropping sous into his pewter dish, and straightway 
forgetting their pity in the sight of some brilliant 
equipage. 

We see a cumbrous carriage, with a powdered 
footman, stop against a shop door, and the crowd 
agape for a moment, while a brocaded lady trav¬ 
erses the pavement and enters, and then the tide 
goes flowing on os before. We remark upon the 
stalls an infinity of warlike instruments—adapted 
to children; there are wooden field batteries, re¬ 
presenting all grades of artillery, from 18 to 82 
pounders; there are red and white horses, much 
more plump and well-fed to the eye than those in 
the Crimea; there are muskets of Mini6 shape, and 
such swords as the chasseurs wear at the end of 
their guns; there are bastions in pasteboard of pro¬ 
digious elevation, and trenches in pine plank from 
which deadly shots are supposed to be made; there 
are ammunition wagons, and commissariat wagons, 
such as would surprise and delight an infant Duke 
of Newcastle, or the grandson of a Crimea veteran 
of the staff; there are ambulance carts, on springs 
of cotton, with invalided soldiers within, who have 
wooden legs and wooden bodies—better cared for 
than the live ones after Inkermann; there are fig¬ 
ures of Russian bears, worried—only worried—by 
French and English dogs. 

Opposite to the stalls where such things meet 
our eye, we remark diamond jewelry in the shape 
of grenades and rockets; we see sleeve-buttons in 
the form of a pair of chain-shot; we see small en¬ 
ameled bombs made to do duty upon a lady's cor¬ 
sage ; we see a small piece of artillery served with 
rubies, and mounted on pearls; we see a new 
casquet of the Imperial Guard diminished to a 
brooch of jet and emerald. 

Changing our regard only the distance of a 
shop front, we see brilliant plans of Sebastopol, with 
little banners marking the stations of the outlying 
camps, and miniature ships in lithography lying 
far out upon a calm sea of lithographic ink; we see 
hospital iflarquees erect and strong and warm, 
where the soldiers are well cared for, and promptly 
healed—in lithography; we see great guns toiling 
up the barren heights, and men and horses in 
plump lithographic condition; we see, on looking 
closely, the walls of the outermost forts of Sebas¬ 
topol sadl}” battered, and huge remnants of granite 
wall seeming to totter, and to invite a speedy lith¬ 
ographic assault. 

We do not, however, see so frequent as once the 
lithographic portraits of Lord Raglan, or of Can- 
robert, or of the Duke of Cambridge, or of the 
Prince Imperial, who is lying sick of gout and war 
in a warm palace at Constantinople. We do not 
see any longer the Turkish scarfs, which were so 
favorite a matter of Parisian wear not long ago; 
we do not see many crimson caps with blue tassels; 
we do not see many chibouques figured among the 
Christmas toys; we do not see so mauy dolls in 
turbans; we do not see many people smelling attar 
of roses, or buying the Turkish bottles for pres¬ 
ents. We see more of strong volatile salts; we see 
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evidences that the Turkish enthusiasm is not so 
strong as the Polish or the Hungarian; we see that 
people remember Balaklava, and the running of 
the red-caps; we see that Paris boys have no ad¬ 
miration for runaways, and that the Ottoman glory 
has passed away, like the smoke of an Eastern pipe 
—languidly, fragrantly, and utterly! 

The French are quick appreciators of courage 
(and we lay down our paper telescope to make the 
observation), and they are very ready and determ¬ 
ined foes to all show of cowardice, even among 
allies. The Turks will have to give very positive 
and very bloody proof of their daring, before their 
reputation gains any thing like a fair level upon the 
French Exchange. It would seem almost that they 
(the French people) were growing distrustful of 
Omer Pacha even; most of all, since hints have 
been bruited that he shows reluctance to put him¬ 
self under the strategic orders of their General, 
Canrobert. What gives the worst complexion of 
all to the Turkish shortcomings, is their immova¬ 
ble stolidity and indifference to such charges as 
would crush or make the courage of a high-spirited 
man. They wear the reproaches of craven-heart- 
edness as they wear their Bloomer petticoats— 
easily, slouchingly, and carelessly. The convic¬ 
tion is forced on people, nowadays, whatever Lord 
Redcliflfe may say, that the barbarian people of 
the North, who wear bear-skin, and allow their 
priests to marry, have, after all, more of the vigor 
of manhood about them, and more of the promise 
of growth, than the clouted masters of the Byzan¬ 
tine harems, and the worshipers of Allah and the 
Prophet. 

Putting again our telescope to the eye, and suf¬ 
fering it to bear as it bore before, we see the crowd 
growing greater around the stalls and the shops, 
as the short winter's day wears toward the setting. 
We see nursery-maids weighed down with children 
and woolly horses; we see rabbits and Chinese 
puppets shaking their heads (by machinery) with 
dismal solemnity; we see fat geese of Strasbourg 
put np as prizes over tables of roulette; we see lot¬ 
teries of gingerbread and bonbons; we see hungry 
people gloating at the windows, where are display¬ 
ed, with tempting profusion, turbots, and bananas, 
and boned capons, stuffed with truffles, and deli¬ 
cious, lithe-looking salmon, and potted pheasants, 
and pat£s of Strasbourg, and Spanish grapes, and 
luscious figs from Candia, and huge apples that have 
been bloated under glass, and crisp salads, and red 
pomegranates. 

Presently we see a stir in the throng, and all eyes 
turned from the windows to the Btreet, where a 
little corps of the Imperial Guides, in their green 
jackets, come dashing through the thicket of 
cabs and carriages; and after them we see the Im¬ 
perial jockeys in their buckskin breeches, see-saw- 
ing upon the Imperial horses, that whirl up the 
Imperial coach to the shop-front of some great pur¬ 
veyor of Christmas toys; we see the people flock 
like flies around some sudden leak of sweetness, 
and the cabaned police, appearing as it were from 
the ground, and multiplying with the crowd, and 
pressing them back, and keeping an open passway 
from the coach to the shop-door; we see the Im¬ 
perial footmen doff their hats, as the sallow-faced 
Louis Napoleon, in citizen's dress, descends, and 
assists in his turn (as if she wore no crown) the 
Imperial Eugenie; we see her flush of excitement 
at this near contact with the throng, and her smile 
of gratification as they (the crowd), one and all, 


salute her with a warm Parisian greeting; we see 
the paleness in*her face of an unsound body, and 
her step has none of the lightness in it which be¬ 
longed to her three years gone by; we see what 
care has presided over her toilet, albeit she is wear¬ 
ing mourning-dress for some unknown German 
princess; we see that she bears herself toward the 
Imperial monareh as though there was more in the 
tie than the conventional bond of an Imperial mar¬ 
riage ; we see the fondness of a woman’s nature in 
her look; and yet we see, far off as we are, that the 
griefs and cares that belong to us all have written 
lines, even now, upon her face, which will deepen, 
as they deepen on the faces of all, as the Christ¬ 
mases wear out, and the play of life's shadows 
thicken and close! 

Turning now the bearing of our glass by ever so 
slight a degree, we look upon the bustle and the 
stir of the Paris Christmas in the faubourgs, or 
along the narrow Rue Mouffetard. We see no 
equipages here; we see no shops of jewelry; yet 
we see as great a throng pressing around the rude 
stalls, where the Russian bears are rampant, and 
the wooden artillery is drawn up in order of battle. 
We see old women who have cheered their festal 
day with a new earthen pot, and an extra onion to 
their soup; we see fathers in blouses treating their 
be-bloused boys to a sight of paper griffins and tin 
guns, and perhaps lavishing on them half the earn¬ 
ings of a day in an earthen statue of the first Na¬ 
poleon, or a vessel of war in pottery. 

We see ckiffonnien , the rag-pickers of the cap¬ 
ital, hanging hopefully about the booths for some 
falling tid-bits of paper or sticks, and reckoning, 
at most, upon a Christmas gift of a quarter-loaf of 
white bread; we see them afterward making their 
way through foul streets to high, filthy houses; we 
see their homes reeking with the spoils they have 
gathered in foul places; we see disease and dirt, 
like those of the Crimean story, marking the home 
and the people; and we see the eyes of those used 
to this dimness and wretchedness beam only when 
they light up with the fever of crime, and a pale 
joyousness steal over their pinched faces only at 
thought of the comfort which friend Death may 
have in his keeping. 

We see the Seine running high and full; the 
yellow tide, yellow as the Tiber, with its wintry 
rains, gurgles drearily under the arches; and from 
time to time we see floating on it, even in the 
Paris Christmas season, some victim of his own or 
of his fellow's crime. Beside the river, stretching a 
thousand yards, we see the glazed roof of a palace 
upon columns of stone, which they call but a tem¬ 
porary structure, but which has in it more materi¬ 
als of permanence than half of the buildings of our 
city. 

We see, also, to tho right, above the dried tree- 
tops, the sheen of the great crystal building, which 
is to cover, four months hence, so many of the 
tokens of industry as the war fever, tho war anx¬ 
ieties, and the war afflictions shall Jjpve left in 
the hands of Europe. In the workshops scattered 
along the Rue St. Antoine, and across by the Yan- 
girard, we see tho artisans in their dim ateliers fur¬ 
bishing up tho chairs of Henri II. and Louis Qua- 
torze, dressing with stamped leather, which rivals 
the best days of Venice, carving fruit and flowers 
that would have honored Gibbons, and preparing 
for a medal with the Imperial face. 

We see the American commissioners gathering 
for speeches and resolves (the Americans like 
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“ meetings”); we see they count already, by offi¬ 
cial rolls, more in number than all Hie commission¬ 
ers of Europe combined (the Americans like office); 
we see our earnest friend, M. Vattemare, in the 
midst of his books, and parchments, and medals, 
forgetful of his old stage triumphs, when he wore 
the name of Alexandre, and forgetful of every thing 
save his one purpose of building up his system of 
literary exchanges—contriving how the Great Ex¬ 
hibition may be made to count toward his design; 
and arraying, even now, a great collection of Amer¬ 
ican books and papers in a hall of the Hotel de 
Ville, where he may show to France that the young 
Western country is not wholly given over to trade, 
and to the hewing of wood. 

We see the flowers budding in the gardens of 
Paris, even in the wet December, and roses fully 
bloomed when January has put its wintry foot into 
the circle of the Paris months; but the warmth and 
the wet together, we see, bode no good; and by 
the flying phaetons of the doctors we know that 
typhus is lying low for victims, and is brushing 
away old men and young men, with a dismal shak¬ 
ing of hearse plumes, to Pfcre la Chaise and Mont 
Parnasse. 

We see, upon a certain day ( ’ Debats for 19th De¬ 
cember), a throng of people passing along the Pont 
des Arts, and urging their way into the Palace of 
the Institute of France; we see the galleries and 
balconies tilling up with gayly-dressed ladies, and 
with foreign German faces, and hundreds of pie¬ 
bald men. We sec the reserved chairs around the 
stage fill up with the representatives of French 
philosophy and science—weazen-faced, thin men, 
in fur-lined cloaks—gaunt, big-featured people, like 
old Dupin—plump, round-chinned philosophers, 
like Thiers—and all of them unnoticeable in feature 
or in carriage, if you had met them stealing around 
the street corners—yet under the dome of the Insti¬ 
tute, growing great by association, and greater still 
by the conviction that forces itself upon you, that 
you are looking upon the chosen ones of a people 
which, however frequent their political somersets 
and tergiversations, have yet been always the pi¬ 
oneers in the realms of pure science, and have given 
growth, under the forcing-glass of this same Insti¬ 
tute, to such men as Arago, and Cuvier, and La- 
cepMe, and Leverrier, and Guizot. 

We see—when the hall is full, and the minute- 
hand of the clock has pointed within a fraction of 
a second to the appointed hour—this same Guizot, 
* in his black coat, broidered with a green garland 
of oak and olive leaves, take his place in the chair 
of the President; we see him, with a touch of the 
French vanity that belongs to the race, dress his 
scant hair with an ambling thrust of the fingers, and 
throw a little of his youth-time expression into an 
eye that is now dimmed with near seventy years, 
as he begins his address. 

And we seem to see the earnest look of attention 
as he goes on to expose with verve, with wit, and 
in beautifully rounded periods, the aims and pur¬ 
poses of that d ranch of the Institute over which he 
lias the honor to preside; we observe, too, the 
mirthful and satisfied expressions upon the faces of 
his fellows of the Academy as he paints, with a few 
satiric touches, the calm and quiet level which 
characterizes at this day the political philosophy 
of France. “ Only in the regions of purely scien¬ 
tific inquiry does political liberty now reside.”— 
(’Dibats , for 17th December, 1851.) 

And when, at the close of his half-hour’s address, 


he rises into an eloquent assertion of the dignity m 
that manly pursuit of Truth which belongs to them 
as the scholars of science, and which no material 
force can divert or annul—which conducts mem 
into regions above the conflicts of the day—regions 
of a high intellectual freedom, where no grasp of 
human tyranny can reach—where only Right is the 
standard, and only God the arbiter!—we see tha 
hangings of the hall shake with one great storm 
of applause. 

.After this we see a stately man, in the flush of 
middle age— a handsome man withal, the historian 
Mignet—take his place at the reading-desk, and 
with an attention scarce less than that which has 
belonged to the hearing of Guizot, we see a crowd¬ 
ed audience hold their places undisturbed through 
an address, from the historian of the Revolution, 
w hich covers two long pages of the Dibats. 

In contrast with this phase of the winter life in 
the Continental Capital, we divert our glass now 
to one of the theatres along the Boulevard—to the 
pretty, the graceful, the winning performances at 
the Gymnase. 

Madame de Girardin, the wife of the half mad, 
half prophet Editor, has written a graceful comedy, 
at which all the Paris world are laughing as heart¬ 
ily as they cried heartily over the Joie fait Peur , 
which we detailed to you—our courteous readers— 
some four months ago. Thanks to the ftuiUetontstes 
(whose columns make up our tubular lorgnon ), we 
can see this laughing humor of Madame de Girardin 
as well as we saw her pathos in the “Fear joy 
makes.” 

She calls the play “ The Hat of the Clock-mend¬ 
er." We see the curtain rise upon a dining-room; 
we hear (for our telescope transmits sounds as well 
as sights) a crash; a Paris garfon rushes upon the 
6 tage from an aborning salon, perfectly overcome 
with terror ; he has broken his master’s clock—his 
prized clock—an olgect of art; his place is gone ; 
his character ruined; what is to be done ? 

The maid comes in, and seats herself at work 
upon one of her mistress’s dresses; the gar9on 
shrinks away to the salon, and in his vain efforts 
to repair the damage, puts the clock upon the strike. 
The maid counts, to know the hour. It strikes 
fourteen: her attention is aroused, and she pres¬ 
ently hears a terrible whirl of wheels, and a sudden 
snap of the works. She rushes toward the salon, 
and discovers the accident which has so afflicted 
poor Maurice. 

He is more disturbed than ever; determines to 
quit the house at once; but after several moments 
of self-crimination, and of tender adieus to the maid, 
she suggests that he should go for a clock-maker. 
He revives at the thought; reties his apron—when 
there is a ring at the door, and his master enters. 
The servant conceals, with most ludicrous effort, 
his anxiety; and his master withdraw s, to his in¬ 
finite relief, leaving word that he shall return at 
five. 

He has now the day before him; he tries to 
tempt the maid to go for the horologer, but the 
maid refuses—she is expecting the orders of lu r 
mistress. In this dilemma, a porter arrives with 
letters for the household ; poor Maurice bribes him 
to go for a clock-maker, and feels encouraged. Tin* 
mistress (a newly-married wife, who had promised 
to wait her husband’s return, but who finds the 
hours long) appears, in walking costume, and, after 
a chat with the maid, goes out for a visit to a 
neighbor. 
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The clock-maker comes, and, in a state of im¬ 
mense trepidation, Maurice conducts him to the 
salon. His groans are heard through the partition 
which skirts the stage. He is, however, reassured 
by the representations of the clock-maker, who en¬ 
gages to put her right in three or four clays at the 
latest. 

In his exhilaration of spirits Maurice ventures 
upon a quiet embrace of the maid, and a joyful 
dance about the dining-table. In the midst of 
this, and while the clock-maker is groping his way 
out of the salon cautiously, with the clock in his 
arms, there is a ring at the door. 

The mirth of the poor servant is over in an in¬ 
stant. Who can it be ? Not his mistress, for he 
knows her ring; not his master, for he was not to 
return until five. The ring is repeated violently. 
The servant is aghast; the poor clock-maker is 
trembling with his load, entreating that the door 
should be opened. 

In despair, poor Maurice bethinks himself of his 
mistress's chamber; he opens it—thrusts in the 
clock-maker with his burden, and locking the door 
upon him, places the key in his pocket. 

The ring is repeated with nervous frequency. 
What excuse can Maurice make for his delay? 
Only one—he was dressing. Thereupon he strips 
off his coat, vest, boots, cravat, and snatching 
them up stamps about the room, runs toward the 
door, and meets his master entering in a fury. 

His condition explains itself. It was an awk¬ 
ward hour to be dressing, to be sure; but then, a 
servant must have his toilet as well as his mastor. 
He diverts attention by placing the letters, deliv¬ 
ered by the porter, in the hands of his master. 
Among them, it appeal^, is an anonymous one, sug¬ 
gesting to the husband a close watch upon the con¬ 
duct of his wife. He is naturally of a jealous dis¬ 
position : he will observe her action and her bearing 
toward him more closely; like all jealous husbands, 
he has great confidence in his powers of penetra¬ 
tion. 

He goes toward her chamber and calls; but there 
js no answer. 

The servant, meantime, has observed, with gTeat 
distress, that the clock-maker has left his hat upon 
the table; he makes one or two vain attempts 
to cover it with his vest; he succeeds finally in 
placing himself between the hat and his master, 
and bears it off behind him. His master hands 
him his own, and poor Maurice, with a hat before 
and behind, dodges about the room with the most 
ludicrous expression of trouble imaginable. 

When his master has called two or three times, 
vainly, at the chamber-door of his wife, the agony 
of the servant is indescribable. He believes Ma¬ 
dame is trying on her dresses. The husband in a 
passion tries the latch—it does not yield; the door 
is locked upon him. 

The servant betliinking himself, suddenly, of 
the escape of the clock-maker, dashes down the 
hats and runs around to a private door. 

The husband, with the anonymous letter of the 
morning in his mind, is giving a very hasty growth 
to his jealous suspicions; he observes a strange hat 
upon the table; he rushes again to the door of his 
wife's chamber, braves all proprieties, and takes a 
peep through the key-hole; he sees dimly the fig¬ 
ure of a man standing by the chimney-piece. 

An instant after the chamber-door opens from 
within, and Maurice appears with a glow of satis¬ 
faction on his face, and assures his master, with the j 
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blandest countenance in the world, that there was 
nobody within! 

The husband, overcome with distress, points to 
the strange hat. The servant regards it with a 
strangely mingled look of anxiety and feigned 
curiosity, and stammers forth a very confused ac¬ 
count of his ignorance. The suspicions of the hus¬ 
band run higher and wilder; he pushes the dis¬ 
tressed serv ant away from him, and goes around to 
the private staircase to see if there are any traces 
of her flight. * 

Maurice, meantime, dashes the clock-jnaker’s 
hat into a cupboard of the dining-room. 

The husband returns utterly disheartened, and 
strides gloomily toward the salon. The poor Mau¬ 
rice is now in an agony of terror; his master will 
surely observe that his prized clock is missing. 

The husband re-enters, exclaiming with an air 
of desolation—“ Gone, gone!” 

Poor Maurice throws himself on his knees. He 
imagines tliat the fatal discovery is made. His 
master’s worst suspicions are kindled by the abject 
air of the servant; he seizes him by the collar, and 
demands in a voice of thunder—“ Villain, where is 
she?” 

The servant bows his head more abjectly than 
ever. 

The grieved husband renew s his question. 

The serv ant stammers out—“ Home; he’s taken 
her home.” 

And frighted by his master’s affliction, be savs, 
by way of softening the grief, “ He will keep her 
only tliree days—four days at farthest.” 

The husband can listen to no more ; the abashed 
servant crawls away to his service. 

A gentleman friend enters, aud can not account 
for the disturbed state of his host. They sit down 
together to a dejeuner , served in the most awkward 
fashion by the disconcerted ga^on. 

The visitor plies his host with questions; and bo 
ing an old family friend, learn9 his suspicions. 

He endeavors to encourage him; but unfortu¬ 
nately by his very effort aggravates the suspicions 
of the husband. The friend represents that if his 
wife were really guilty, she would artfully show a 
most minute attention to his special tastes—would 
order such dishes as he* had expressed a fondness 
for—would arrange his dejeuners with the most 
piquant art imaginable. 

Alas, this is just what the poor woman has al¬ 
ways done! The husband guards his grief iu 
silence, aud the friend retires in disgust. 

The wife presently enters, gay, chirruping, with 
a bridal joyousness in her face; but she meets only 
cold looks. She had promised to wait his coming! 

True, but she had gone across the way only to 
sit with her cousin. 

(Very great gloom and doubt on the husband’s 
face). 

She approaches him more closely, and seeks to 
win him to a smile by a variety of affectionate 
attentions and caresses. 

All in vain. 

She gives up in despair, and goes toward her 
chambeV with a mournful air, calling, as she enters, 
to the servant—“ Maurice!” 

The enraged husband throws himself in the 
man’s way; be sees now that she has made a con¬ 
fidant of that idiot of a servant; the whole scheme 
flashes upon him. He forbids him to go near the 
chamber of his mistress; flings his wages for the 
month upon the floor, and orders him to be gone. 
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The trouble of the poor ga^on now grows into a 
fearful kind of despair. He flings off the badges 
of his servitude, asserts his dignity and rights as a 
man, meets his master’s abuse with abuse in return, 
and defies him! 

In the excess of his indignation he runs to the 
cupboard, draws out the bruised hat of the clock- 
tnaker, avows that notwithstanding his denial he 
did know to whom it belonged, and that in spite 
of his master he would return it; to its proper 
owner. 

The husband’s rage blazes anew; his worst 
thoughts are realized; but still he is cunning 
enough to divert the indignation of the sen ant to 
some purpose. 

“ Ah, villain! and so you will return it to the 
Count—” 

Servant (with a very blank face). “ Count!” 

“ And is not this a Count’s hat ?” 

“ Dam ! it’s a clock-maker’s hat.” 

“A clock-maker!” 

44 Out, monsieur; the clock-maker who came to 
carry her off to be mended, and who w as in ma- 
dame’s room when you made such a devil of a fuss 
at the door.” 

In short, the aggrieved husband sees through his 
folly on the instant—learns the story of the clock— 
doubles the wages of his servant—kisses his wife 
into forgiveness, and the curtain drops upon a quiet 
household once more. 


We seo again—in that same strange world of 
Paris—a huge hulk of building upon the out¬ 
skirts, with a high stone wall closing it in, and 
skeleton trees hanging over it; we see a great 
gate in the wall, rarely ajar, and rarely stirring 
on its hinges; we see, beside the gate, a curious 
revolving cage of iron: we seo women, with bun¬ 
dles under their arms, stealing thither at night, 
with a silent pace and cautious looks; wo see 
them lift the bundle they carry to their faces often 
and often, as they approach the lumbering build¬ 
ing, with its high wall, and its skeleton trees, and 
its gates so rarely ajar; we see their step grow 
faint—as if some secret grief were gnawing in the 
bundle, or in themselves—as they draw nearer to 
the wicket cage that swings in the wall; we see 
them stop when the gleam of a lantern shines on 
the road, or when the light of a star peers from the 
clouds, and look upon the bundle they carry, and 
press it to their hearts; we see them push on with 
swift, but unsteady pace after this, and lay the 
bundle within the basket of iron rods, and twirl the 
cage around upon its well-oiled pivot, and pull 
nervously the bell-wire that hangs at the gate; and 
we see the poor women go away in the night, hav¬ 
ing offered up a child to poverty or to pride. 

We keep our eye upon the bundle within the 
cage, urhich is accessible now from within the walls; 
we see the bundle stir, as if life were in it; we see 
servitors, who wear the livery of the great house, 
go out to answer the bell that has sounded; we see 
them gather up the bundle from the cage of iron, 
without once setting lyar the gates; we see them 
unroll a packet of clothing by the light of the lamps 
within; we see them searching for some paper to 
give a name to the child they find; finally, we see 
the paper itself, which says, 14 1 am Antonio by 
name, christened in the Church of St. Germain ; a 
gold pin is in my blanket, which my mother will 
know when she comes to claim me, if she ever 
comes at all.”— (Galignant, Jan. 1854.) 


Again we see—shifting our glass—the mother of 
a family, boys and girls, living in a huge house of 
stone, with ramparts and bastions, more for show 
than use, upon the banks of a river; we see a wide 
but bare forest stretching around the house and the 
ramparts, and troops of deer browsing upon the 
twigs, or hiding under the scattered thickets of 
firs; we see great dignitaries of the British court 
and government coming and going through the 
gates of the great house, which is called Windsor 
Castle, and we see a disturbed look upon all their 
faces, and upon the face of the mother, who is 
Queen. 

We see them conning dismal reports of a grand 
army, which, no long time ago, they sent into a 
stranger's country, with the hope of conquering the 
stranger’s strongest fortress in a month, but which 
is stronger now than ever before; we see the calm 
Scotch face Of Lord Aberdeen—so courteous to sov¬ 
ereigns, and so hopeful once of the Nicholas of 
Russia—taking on now a puzzled and an anx¬ 
ious look; we see the jaunty figure of a little old 
man—Lord John Russell—catching now for the 
first time a stoop of trouble and of apprehen¬ 
sion ; we see Englishmen along Piccadilly, and in 
the square before the Exchange, who looked so 
charmingly after Alma, growing blue and pet¬ 
ulant; we see ladies in black in a hundred coun¬ 
try churches, that are dressed with mistletoe and 
holly, but bringing very little cheer to their hearts; 
we see, here and there, at a country dinner, some 
disabled officer, very pale and forlorn in aspect, 
who tells sad stories of the camp life in the Cri¬ 
mea, and of the Russian balls, which he has seen 
and felt. 

And if we look still father eastward, we see 
them, in their outlying posts and tents, upon the 
heights before Sebastopol; the horses draggled 
with mud, the sod of the pasturage lands trampled 
into mire, the brush-wood burnt, the stone fences 
turned into bastions, the balls lying thick in every 
gully, the pipe-clay of Gallipoli gone, the potted 
pheasants of the staff consumed, the curries and 
sauces of less worth than a loaf of fresh bread, ther 
Duke of Cambridge half-crazed and away, Cath- 
cart, the hero of the Caffir war, cut down—and to 
add to all, the conviction forcing itself on the proud 
British army, as well as on every observer, that 
their whole army system of supply and of organiza¬ 
tion is utterly worthless. 

In contrast with this, we see all the French 
Zouaves lounging in the trenches, and smoking the 
cigars which the Emperor has given them in mem¬ 
ory of Christmas; we see their stout army horses 
—not over-delicate with grooming at home—still 
sleek and full; we see warm sheep-skins upon the 
shoulders of the night sentries; we see the chas¬ 
seurs carousing in the tents, which are warmed 
with Paris stoves, and polishing their bayonets 
and rifles with the same mud W’hich sticks so fear¬ 
fully to the British camp and clothes; we see even 
their fleet, in Kamiesch bay, lying in the same order 
which belongs to the convoys in the harbor of 
Toulon; we see no clashing of orders—no mis¬ 
interpretation of command—no offended pride of 
caste , no shirking of unpalatable duty, but every 
where that thorough and complete system which 
makes the French as easy, and as apt, in the camp 
of the Crimea, as they ever were in the caserne at 
Vincennes. 

In another month, if we turn our telescope that 
way, we shall have more to see. 
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(giiitnr'B ®rom*r. 

O BSERVE one thing, reader, if you please. We 
have entered npon what is usually termed the 
44 wild and tempestuous month of Marchbut, to 
our poor conception, there is not a month in the 
year in which pleasant days are so pleasant as in 
this much-abused month. Winter may not be 
“over and gone,” nor hath the “ time of the sing¬ 
ing of the birds come,” nor is there the voice of a 
single turtle heard in the land; and yet, what a 
glorious sunshine is the sunshine of a warm day 
in March I What an avant-courier of the mature 
spring-time! In the country, the blue smoke from 
“sap-bush” and “sugar-works” coils up through 
the tops of the reddening maples; the overture to 
the frog-opera begins with scattered instruments; 
some early flowers, frail children, peep from be¬ 
neath the dead leaves, in close proximity to heaps 
of half-melted snow; White and red toad-stools ap¬ 
pear ; the winds are bland, and the sky is like mol¬ 
ten, burnished silver. How far you can see!—how 
the blue landscape stretches away to the far ho¬ 
rizon! 

Well has our own poet sung: 

44 The stormy March has come again, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 

I hear the rushing of the blast. 

That through the sunny valley flics. 

44 Ah! passing few ore they who speak. 

Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee; 

Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak. 

Thou art a teelcome month tome! 

44 For thou to Northern lands again 

The glad and joyous Sum doth bring; 

And thou hast joined the gentle train, 

And wear'st the gentle name of Sraino. 

44 And in thy reign of blast and storm 

Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 

When the changed winds are soft and M ann, 

And heaven puts on the blue of May. 

44 Then sing aloud the gushing rills— 

• From Winter's durance Just set free; 

And brightly leaping down the hills, 

Begin their journey to the sea. 

“The year's departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat; 

But in thy sternest frown abides 
A look of kindly promiso yet" 


The late Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, mourned 
of many who will laugh at his wit no more, has 
left behind him a memory that will be trans¬ 
mitted through successive generations. His wit 
was equal to his skill. It was hard to say which 
did his patients the most good, and as he always 
gave his best of both at the same time, they prob¬ 
ably helped each other. Just as it happened when 
one of his patients revolted at a monstrous dose 
of physic, and said: 

“ Why, Doctor, you don’t mean such a dose as 
this for gentlemen ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the Doctor, “it’s for i corking 
men!” 

And a good laugh is often as good as a medicine. 
With him the pleasantry wa9 as certain ns the op¬ 
portunity. Even in extremis it would come out of 
him. He was walking in the streets, and a bakers 
cart, driven furiously, w r as about to run him down. 
The baker reined up suddenly, and just in time 
to spare the Doctor, who instantly took off his hat, 
and bowing politely, exclaimed, “ You are the best 
bred man in town.” 


At the great gathering in Philadelphia of the 
Medical Society of the United States, our literary 
and distinguished Dr. Francis and Dr. Chapman 
met, as they had done a thousand times before, 
having been friends for half a century. At a large 
dinner, party a pompous little Dr. Mann, presuming 
that these gentlemen were strangers, said to Dr. 
Francis, “ Let me introduce you to Dr. Chapman, 
the head of our profession in Philadelphia.” It 
was too much for Dr. Chapman, who retorted, 
“Dr. Francis, let me introduce you to Dr. Mann, 
the tail of our profession in Philadelphia.” Little 
Mann let the lions alone after that. 

Very much against his will the Doctor was made 
a vestryman in his parish church, and one of his 
duties was to pass the plate for the contribution at 
the morning service. He presented it with great 
politeness and becoming gravity to the gentleman 
at the head of the pew nearest the chancel, who 
was not disposed to contribute. The faithful col¬ 
lector, nothing daunted, held the plate before him, 
and bowed, as if he would urge him to think the 
matter over and give something , a little something, 
and refused to go on till he had seen his silver on 
the plate. In this way ho proceeded down the 
aisle, victimizing every man till he came to the 
pew nearest the door, where sat an aged colored 
woman. To his surprise she laid down a piece of 
gold. “Dear me!” said the astonished Doctor, 
“you must be a Guinea nigger.” They never 
troubled the Doctor to go around with the plato 
after that. 

But we arc telling too many of the good things 
of this good physician. A volume might bo made, 
and a racy one it would be, by any one who would 
take the trouble to gather up the trifles the Doctor 
let fall in his public and private walks. One more, 
and we will leave him. 

Dr. Chapman was a delegate to tlie convention 
of the church, which was to hold its annual session 
at Pittsburgh. Party-spirit ran high, and the 
members, both clerical aud lay, being men of like 
passions with other men, becamo more excited 
and violent in word and tone than was becoming 
so reverend and grave a body. When things bad 
gone on at this rate for two days, and were nothing 
bettered, but rather grew worse, one of the most 
venerable members arose and said, that he thought 
these scenes were highly indecorous, especially as 
they were enacted in the presence of God, whose 
servants we all profess to be. Dr. Chapman for 
the first time now stood up, and with a peculiar 
twisting of hi9 words, and the profound attention 
of the whole convention, remarked: “ Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I think so too. It is too bad. The members 
ought not to go on so. But I do not fed the force 
of that last remark. The gentleman says ‘we 
ought not to conduct in this manner in the presi 
enec of Godnow, Sir, to my certain knowledge 
He has not been in this place since wc came to¬ 
gether.” 

The rebuke was so just, so pertinent, that priest 
and people felt it alike, and the business of the 
convention was conducted with decorum to its 
close. 

The better half of Dr. Chapman’s happy hits 
were made ia the social circles of which he was 
the life and soul, and they can not be retailed with¬ 
out trenching on the confines of good fellowship, 
which ought to be sacred against intrusion. Per¬ 
haps we have erred on the wrong side in relating 
some of these. But they are good nevertheless. 
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The great Dr. Mason, in his day the most elo¬ 
quent of preachers in the city of New York, was in 
the habit of walking every morning down the 
street to Washington Market. A certain lawyer, 
of no less celebrity in his line, was wont to take 
the same walk, but being earlier than the Doctor, 
usually came up the street as the parsonwent down. 
One morning a deep snow was on the ground, and 
a single path only was beaten by the few who had 
been out before them. The two gentlemen had 
often met in their walks, but never in private, and 
had not even a speaking acquaintance. Now they 
met face to face, and the morning being cold, and 
neither of them in good humor, they stood waiting 
the one for the other to give way by stepping out 
into the snow. Presently the stalwart divine 
moved a step toward the wall; the lawyer came 
up to pass; the Doctor returned too suddenly, and 
bringing his shoulder into contact with the law¬ 
yer’s, tipped him into the gutter. The discomfit¬ 
ed lawyer picked himself up, and as he brushed 
off the snow, very coldly remarked, 

“You belong to the Church militant , I should 
think.” 

“Ay,” said the Doctor, as he strode onward, 
“ and to the Church triumphant too.” 

This was not very amiable in the reverend gen¬ 
tleman certainly, and he was not so well reputed 
for the softer graces as for pulpit eloquence, in 
which he was without a peer. One of his mem¬ 
bers left his church and became attached to one 
of the other congregations in this city. He had 
been absent more than a year, when he chanced 
to meet the Doctor in the street and attempted to 
make an apology for having left. Said he, 

“ I suppose you have missed me from your church 
the year past ?” 

“No, I have not,” replied the Doctor, veiy 
gruffly. 

“Yes, I have found an easier road to heaven 
than the one you preach.” 

“ Easier road, is it ? but you’ll have a hell of a 
toll to pay,” said the Doctor, as he pushed by 
and left his quondam parishioner to digest the 
answer. 


Hooartii refused, after much experience, to 
paint portraits, as men and women were never 
satisfied with a picture that painted them truth¬ 
fully, and he declared that whoever would succeed 
in this branch, must adopt the mode recommended 
in one of Gay’s fables, and make divinities of all 
who sit to him. 


“ I was preaching one evening,” writes a clerical 
friend, who relishes a good thing richly, “ from the 
passage in the history of Moses where he, with his 
two friends Aaron and Hur. was standing on a hill 
arid beholding the battle between Israel and Ama- 
lek. My text was J Aaron and Hur stayed up his 
handsand I argued the duty of the people to hold 
up the bands of their minister, from the example 
of these good men of old w ho thus supported Moses. 
On my way homeward from the church one of the 
leading men of my parish joined me, and after 
expressing his great satisfaction in my discourse, 
begged leave to suggest one point that I had over¬ 
looked. 

“ ‘ Ah,’ said I, 4 and what can that be ?* 

“ 4 1 mean,’ he answered, 4 the powerful argu¬ 
ment which that history furnishes in favor of fe¬ 
male influence.’ 


44 4 1 confess I do not perceive that the subject 
is hinted at—how do you discover it, my dear 
Sir?’ 

44 4 Why, does it not read,’ he said, with some sur¬ 
prise, 4 that Aaron and her held up his hands ? I 
suppose the woman helped as much as the man.’ 

“He W'as obliged to explain it once or twice 
over, before I understood that the vulgar error of 
using her for the had led him to think that Aaron 
was assisted by a lady in his kind attentions to 
Moses.” 

The anecdote is well known of the young men 
in Boston whom Dr. Bethune overtook as he was 
walking to the Hall, where he was to lecture on 
44 The Age of Pericles.” One of them said to the 
other, 44 Where are you going to-night?” 

44 To the Hall, to hear Dr. Bethune on the Age 
of Pericles.” 

44 Oh hang it, who cares hbw old Pericles is ? let’s 
go to the theatre!” 

But a better one than that was told the next 
day of Smith in Washington Street, who said to 
Johnson, confidentially, 44 1 say, Johnson, I say, do 
you know what perikels is ? My wife asked me, 
and I said, 4 Pshaw, don’t you know ?’ The fact is, 
I don’t. Tell a fellow, if you do.” 


In a rural parish steady and stirring, in the north¬ 
ern part of the State of New York, some forty years 
ago, there lived an elderly woman, who had un¬ 
fortunately been shattered in her intellects. She 
w as a great church-goer, a good mother and neigh¬ 
bor, but ready to fly off the handle w henever she was 
excited, and this was likely to occur under circum¬ 
stances when no one supposed that her paroxysms 
were at hand. Deacon Williams sat in the same 
pew with her—the old-fashioned square pew—with 
his back to the preacher, and his face to Aunt 
Tabby. He had a habit of taking a nap that last¬ 
ed through the sermon; so that he was called not 
only one of the pillar*, but one of the slctpers of tl^ 
church. It was a warm summer Sunday afternoon, 
when the preacher was describing, with graphic 
power, the famine scenes in the city of Jerusalem, 
sacked by the Homan armies. Aunt Tabby listen¬ 
ed with attentive ears, and was thrilled with tales 
of horror that made her tremble. 44 Women were 
driven to that extremity of distress,” said the 
speaker, 44 that they cooked and ate their own chil¬ 
dren. A soldier rushing into a house, and smell¬ 
ing the meat, demanded it, and the terrified mother 
was compelled to bring out the remains of her own 
child, and set it before him.” Aunt Tabby had 
been more and more excited as the narrative went 
on, till the baked baby came out, and she started 
from her seat, and pouncing upon Deacon Williams, 
fast asleep, with his reverend head upon his breast, 
she struck her fingers like talons into his hair, and 
cried out, with a shrill, clear voice, that rang 
through the house, 44 Where’s the man that killed 
my child ?” The people were electrified. The 
preacher paused in his discourse. Tw o of the eld¬ 
ers, seeing the occurrence and understanding Aunt 
Tabby’s weakness, stepped over, untangled her 
claws from the Deacon’s head, and gently led her 
to the door. 

Speaking of retorts, the chemists make great 
use of them, and they are very handy for publi* 
speakers, often answering a better purpose than 
an argument, be it ever so able. We have heard 
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of one or two that, to our knowledge, have never 
slipped into print: 

The late Roger M. Sherman, of Connecticut, one 
of the ablest men ever raised in that man-raising 
State, was often pitted at the bar against Mr. Dag¬ 
gett, who was afterward Chief Justice, and who 
was a fair match for Sherman. It happened, on 
one occasion, that Daggett was a long time in 
hunting up a reference in a law-book, and to in¬ 
crease his embarrassment—for he was on his legs, 
in the midst of his speech, and the Court impatient 
for him to proceed—Sherman said to him, 

“Brother Daggett, will you have my specta¬ 
cles ?” 

“No, I thank you,” said Daggett, quietly; 
“ there was no truth ever seen through your spec¬ 
tacles.” 

In a great ecclesiastical battle in Philadelphia, 
Dr. Krebs, of this city, was pressing his antagon¬ 
ist, Dr. Breckenridge, hard up with his authorities, 
and at last he came down on him with this—“ And 
now I will proceed to quote Breckenridge against 
Breckenridge.” 

Instantly, without rising from his seat, Dr. B. 
exclaimed, “And you could not possibly cite an 
authority that would have less weight with me.” 

The readiest and severest retort we ever heard or 
heard of, was made in the Senate of the United 
States, by John C. Calhoun. Of its justice we say 
nothing; every man may have his own opinion. 
Calhoun had recently lent his support to the Van 
Buren administration, and Henry Clay was de¬ 
nouncing him for apostasy. With his eagle eye 
darting fire across the Chamber, Clay cried out, 
“ The gentleman has gone over to the enemy, and 
time alone can disclose the motive.” 

“ The gentleman,” said Calhoun, “ went over to 
tho enemy, and did not leave it for time to disclose 
the motive.” 

Every body in Alleghany county knows old 
lawyer Martin. He had the coolest way in the 
world of transferring money from the pockets of 
his clients to his own. Old Ben Brooks, a rich 
but close-fisted farmer in the neighborhood, was one 
of his clients, and in their conferences there was 
always a pretty sharp contest as to who should 
outwit the other, the lawyer, in the end, generally 
getting the upper band. One day they had been 
sitting for an hour or two, trying their wits to 
get the advantage of each other, when the farmer 
got excited, and suddenly turning to tho lawyer, 
said, 

“ Martin, I had a remarkable dream last night.” 

“Ah l had you,” said Martin; “ what was it?” 

“It was a terrible one,” said Brooks, looking 
very solemn—“ an awful one. I haven’t fairly got 
over the effects of it yet. I can’t keep it out of my 
mind for a minute.” 

“Well, tell it,” said Martin, evidently struck 
with the farmer’s manner. 

“I dreamed,” said the other, “that I was in 
hell, and the devil sat in his big chair, pointing out 
their places to his new subjects as they entered, 
one after another. I was surprised to see so many 
of my old neighbors come in. At length the door 
opened, and looking around I saw you enter. Tho 
devil told one to take this seat and another that; 
but when he saw you come in he rose up, and point¬ 
ing to his own chair, he said, 

“ ‘ Here, Lawyer Martin, lira can take my seat 
—you can fill it a great deal better than I can.’ ” 


Emigration to the State of Michigan was so 
great during the years 1835-6 that every house was 
filled every night with travelers wanting lodging. 
Every traveler there at that time will remember 
the difficulty of obtaining a bed in the hotels, even 
if he had two or three “ strange bedfellows.” 

The Rev. Hosea Brown, an eccentric Methodist 
minister, stopped one night at one of the hotels in 
Ann Arbor and inquired if he could have a room 
and bed to himself. The bar-keeper told him he 
could, unless they should be so full as to render it 
necessary to put another in with him. At an early 
hour the reverend gentleman went to his room, 
locked the door, and soon retired to his bed, and 
sunk into a comfortable sleep. Along toward mid¬ 
night he was roused from his slumbers by a loud 
knocking at his door. 

“Hallo! you there,” he exclaimed, “what do 
you want now ?”—particular stress on the last word. 

“ You must take another lodger, Sir, with you,” 
said the voice of the landlord. 

“ What! another yet ?” 

“ Why, yes—there is only one in here, is there ?” 

“ One! why here is Mr. Brown, and a Methodist 
preacher, and myself, already, and I should think 
that enough for one bed even in Michigan.” 

The landlord seemed to think so too, and left 
the trio to their repose. 

A good story was told some years ago of old 
Buncc, who prided himself upon never being mis¬ 
taken in his judgment of a person’s character from 
his phiz. 

He was in Washington Market one day, to get 
a goose for dinner. In looking about, he saw a 
lot before a young woman with a peculiarly fine 
open countenance. 

“She’s honest,” said Bunce to himself; and at 
once asked her if she had a young goose. 

“Yes,” said she; “here’s as fine a one as you 
will find in the market;” and she looked up in his 
face with a perfect sincerity that would have token 
his heart, if he had not already made up his mind 
as to her character. 

“ You’re sure it’s young ?” 

“ To be sure it is;” and Bunce took it home. 

All efforts to eat it were fruitless, it was so 
tough ; and the next day he hastened down to the 
market, angry with himself, and more so with the 
lionest-faced girl who had cheated him. 

“ Didn’t you tell me that goose was young yes¬ 
terday?” he exclaimed, striding up to the girl 
wrathfully. 

“ To be sure I did.” 

“ You cheated me,” said Bunce; “ it was a tough 
old gander.” 

“ You don’t call me old, do you ?” she asked. 

“No—I should think not,” he replied 

“ No —I should think not, too. I am only twen¬ 
ty, and mother told me the goose was hatched just 
six months after I was bom.” 

Bunce had forgotten that a goose Kres a hundred 
years. 


Among tho contents of the “ Knickerbocker Gal¬ 
lery” tho “ Testimonial” to the Editor of our con¬ 
temporary, the “ Knickerbocker ” Magazine, a no¬ 
tice of which had tho “ place of honor” in our Lit¬ 
erary Review department for January, is the fol¬ 
lowing exquisite poem by Bryant. Aside from 
its character as a beautiful painting from Nature, 
the similitude which it bears to the progress and 
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end of “ this mortal life,” will commend it to the 
heart of every reader: 

THE SNOW-SHOWER. 

Stand here by my side, and turn, I pray, 

On the lake below thy gentle eyes; 

The clouds hang over it heavy and gray, 

And dark and silent the water lies; 

And out of that frozen mist the snow 
In wavering flakes begin to flow: 

Flake after flake, 

They sink in the dark and silent lake. 

See how in a living swarm they come. 

From the chambers beyond that misty vail: 

Some hover a while in air, and some 
Rush prone from the sky like summer haiL f 
All, dropping swiftly or settling slow, 

Meet and are still In the depth below: 

Flake after flake. 

Dissolved in the dark and silent lake. 

Here delicate snow-stars out of the cloud 
Como floating downward In airy play, 

Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd 
That whiten by night the miky way: 

There broader and burlier masses fall— 

The sullen water buries them all: 

Flake after flake, 

All drowned in the dark and silent lake. 

And some, as on tender wings they glide 
From their chilly birth-cloud, dim and gray, 

Are joined in their fall, and side by side, 

Come clinging along their unsteady way: 

As friend with friend, or husband with wife, 

Makes hand in hand the passage of life; 

Each mated flake 

Soon sinks in the dark and silent lake. 

Lo! while we are gazing, in swifter haste 
Stream down the snows, till the air is white; 

As, myriads by myriads madly chased. 

They fling themselves from their shadowy height 
Tbo fair frail creatures of middle sky. 

What speed they make, with their grave so nigh; 

Flake after flake 

To lie ta the dark and silent lake. 

I saw in thy gentle eyes a tear— 

They turn to me in sorrowful thought; 

Thou tliinkcst of friends, the good and dear. 

Who were for a time, and now are not: 

Liko these fair children of cloud and frost. 

That glisten a moment and then are lost 

Flake after flake. 

All lost in the dark and silent lake. 

Yet look again, for the clouds divide; 

A gleam of bluo on the water lies: 

And far away on the mountain side 
A sunbeam falls from the opening skies; 

But the hurrying host that flew between 
The clond and the water no more is seen: 

Flake after flake, 

All met in the dark and silent lake! 


Wu are indebted to a correspondent.for the fol¬ 
lowing “ Inscription on the Window of a Public 
House in Germany, in four languages 
“ In questa rasa trovarete, 

Tontes les choses que vous souhaitez; 

Vinum bontim, costea, camea. 

Neat post-chaise, and horse and harness." 


A Southern correspondent has transmitted us 
several authentic anecdotes for a place in the 
“ Drawer.” We select two or three. The first 
embodies a trenchant juvenile 44 cut” at Commodore 
Barron, which must have been all the more cutting 
that it was not without foundation : 

“ Many years ago, before the Philadelphia navy- 
yard was inclosed by a brick wall, tke children of 
poor families in the neighborhood were in the habit 


of procuring chips, etc., from the work-shops, for 
fuel. This gave opportunity for thefts of copper 
sheathing, bolts, and other valuables; which de¬ 
termined the commandant, Commodore James Bar¬ 
ron, to issue orders against the practice. Some 
days after the promulgation of this order, saunter¬ 
ing down the yard one morning, his eye fell on an 
urchin whose basket was well filled with the inter¬ 
dicted chips; and the little rebel, in conscious 
guilt, skulked behind a large stack of timber, hop¬ 
ing he had thus escaped official vigilance. But 
the Commodore detected the 4 dodge,’ dragged the 
culprit from his concealment, overturned the basket, 
and, tweaking the nose of his captive, ordered him 
to beat a speedy retreat, and never again to be guilty 
of a similar trespass. Taking himself off to a safe 
distance, the little fellow hailed his captor with: 

“ * I soy , Commodore , I guess that's the first prize 
you, ever took!' 


44 In C—, South Carolina, was lately located 
a preacher whose modesty never deterred him from 
urging upon his congregation liberal subscriptions 
of money for all church and benevolent purposes. 
In his private solicitations he one day met a good, 
but eccentric member, who for a long time stead¬ 
fastly refused his aid to an object the preacher was 
solicitous to secure. At last importunity triumph¬ 
ed, conditionally. He agreed to contribute on con¬ 
dition of being allowed to choose the text from 
which the preacher’s funeral sermon should be 
preached. The matter being thus settled, the min¬ 
ister wanted to know what the text was. His 
friend answered: 4 And the beggar diedP 


4 ‘ In an interior town of Pennsylvania, not long 
ago, attached to the Presbyterian Church, was a 
distinguished clergyman, whose nervousness re¬ 
volted at monotonous interruptions during service. 
On several successive Sabbaths his attention had 
been attracted to a young man, in the fullness of 
pride at the possession of a showy gold watch estaj^ 
lishment, deliberately drawing it forth, in ostenta¬ 
tious prominence, to ascertain the hour. This dis¬ 
play nettled the divine, who determined to end it. 
On the last day of its exposure, the preacher was 
| dilating to a rapt audience on the great theme of 
eternity, and his own feelings and imagination were 
lending unusual eloquence to a gifted tongue, when, 
to the horror of the preacher, out came the glitter¬ 
ing bauble. Fired to abrupt reproof at this stolidity 
and disrespoct, without a pause long enough to at¬ 
tract general attention to the digression, he ex¬ 
claimed, looking full at the offender: 

“‘Put up your watch, young man; we are 
speaking of eternity—not cf time!'" 


A 44 union of forces” is well exemplified in the 
following: 

“A Turk wears so many fleas in his shirt, that 
a mathematician has recently demonstrated that if 
they Should all jump at once, they would carry him 
across the Bosphorus!” 


When the following passage from a political 
speech of Colonel Thomas H. Benton was placed 
in the “ Drawer” for future use, it struck us as em¬ 
bodying not a little true pathos. It impresses us 
so still: 

44 What is a seat in Congress to me ? I have sat 
thirty years in tha^iighest branch in Congress; 
have made a name to which I can add nothing, and 
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I should only be anxious to save what has been 
gained. I have domestic relations sorely lacerated 
in these times; a wife whom I never neglected, and 
who needs my attention now more than ever; 
children, some separated from me by the expanse 
of oceans and continents, and others by the slender 
bounds which separate time from eternity. I touch 
the age which the Psalmist assigns as the limit of 
jnanly life, and must be thoughtless indeed if I do 
not think of something beyond the hitting and 
shadowy pursuits of this life, of all of which 1 have 
seen the vanity. 

“ What of my occupation ? Ask the undertaker, 
that good Mr. Lynch, whose face, present on so 
many mournful occasions, has become pleasant to 
me. He knows what occupies my thoughts and 
my cares: gathering the bones of the dead—a 
mother, a sister, two sons, a grandchild; planting 
the cypress over assembled graves, and marking 
the spot where I and those who are most dear to 
me are soon to be laid 1” 

So mb country journalist thus discourseth con¬ 
cerning taking opium, and its effects in his own 
case: 

“ We never could understand how people can 
get a taste for opium fastened upon them. We 
tried a small quantity of it the other day, for * a 
pain internally.’ We were ordered to take two 
pills a day for four days. The first dose was really 
delicious. It gave us a pink-tinged sleep, filled to 
the brim with girls made of rose-leaves. We in¬ 
dulged in dreams of the most Oriental character. 
In one of them we had a mother-of-pearl hand- 
aled, with golden runners. With this we glided 
down a rainbow made of ice-cream, and brought 
up on a terrace the supports of which were great 
spars of emerald. 

“The second night things began to change. 
About the supports of the terrace anacondas began 
to appear; while, in the distauce, a lot of green 
monkeys, with their tails burned off, were quarrel¬ 
ing about the propriety of making a pin-cushion 
of us! 

“The third evening matters grew appalling. 
The terrace had gone, and fo hod the rainbow 
and the girls made of rose-leaves; and in their 
stead we had a bed filled w ith rattlesnakes, and on 
the head-board four grizzly bears pulling at a haw¬ 
ser, one end of which was fastened to our neck and 
the other to an icebergJ” 

There must have been a “ tendency of blood to 
the head” in that vision! 


This is a very striking remark of De Quinoey, 
in one of his essays: 

“ Russia, a mighty empire as respects the simple 
grandeur of magnitude, builds her power upon ster¬ 
ility. She has it in her pow er to seduce an invad¬ 
ing foe into vast circles of starvation , of which the 
radii measure a thousand leagues 1” 

Perhaps there is not a more offensive feature 
of dandyism than over-scenting with high-flavored 
sweets. As the Scotch proverb has it, it is “ ower 
sweet to be wholesome.” An amusing rebuke of 
this vulgar habit was given at Niagara last sum¬ 
mer, which is worthy of preservation: 

Sitting on the piazza of the “ Cataract House,” 
was a young, foppish-looking gentleman, his gar¬ 
ments very highly-scented with a mingled odor of 
bad cologne and very powerful musk. A solemn¬ 


faced, odd-looking man, after passing the dandy 
several times, with a look of aversion which drew 
general notice, suddenly stopped, and in a confi¬ 
dential tone said: 

“Stranger, I can tell you what will take that 
scent out of your clothes. You take—” 

“ What!—what do you mean, Sir!” said the 
exquisite, filled with indignation, and starting from 
his chair. 

“Oh! get mad, now—swear—pitch round— 
fight; just because a man wauts to do you a kind¬ 
ness!” coolly replied the stranger. “But I tell 
you I do know what’ll take out that smell—phew! 
You just bury your clothes—bury 'em! only for a 
dav or two. I had an uncle who once got foul of 
a s'k—” 

At this instant there went up from the crowd a 
simultaneous roar of merriment; and the dandy 
very sensibly “ cleared the coop,” and vanished up¬ 
stairs. 

The fact is, there is no parrying such good-na¬ 
tured satire when well founded. 

“Tight Times,” a good deal “about” aa we 
write, is well personified in the following: 

“ This chap has come around again. He may 
be seen on ’Change every day. He bores our mer¬ 
chants, and seats himself cozily in lawyer’s offices. 
He is every w here. 

“ A great disturber of the public quiet, a pestilent 
fellow, is this same ‘ Tight Times.’ Every body 
talks about him; every body looks out for him: 
every body hates him; and a great many hard 
words and not a few profane epithets are bestowed 
upon him. Every body would avoid him, if they 
could; every body would hiss him from ’Change, 
hustle him ont of Broadway, kick him from the 
banks, throw him out of the stores, out of the ho¬ 
tels—but they cant . ‘ Tight Times’ is a bore—lie 

will stick like a brier. 

“An impudent fellow is ‘Tight Times.’ Ask 
for a discount, and he looks over your shoulder, 
winks at the cashier, and your note is thrown out. 
Ask a loan of the usurers at one per cent, a month, 
he looks over your securities, and marks two and a 
half. Present a bill to your debtor, * Tight Times' 
shrugs his shoulders, rolls up his eyes, and you 
must ‘ coll again.’ A wife asks for a fashionable 
brocade and a daughter for a new bonnet, ‘ Tight 
Times’ puts in his caveat , and the brocade and 
bonnet are postponed. 

“ A great depreciator of stocks is ‘ Tight Times.' 
He steps in among the brokers, and down go the 
* favorites of the market.’ He goes along the rail¬ 
roads in process of construction, and the Irishmen 
throw down their shovels and walk away. 

“A great exploder of bubbles is Mr. ‘Tight 
Times.’ He looks into the affairs of gold compa¬ 
nies, and they fly to pieces; into * kiting’ banks, and 
they stop payment. Ho walks around ‘comer- 
lots,’ draws a line across lithographic cities, and 
they disappear. He leaves his footprints among 
mines, and the rich metal becomes dross. He 
breathes upon the cunningest schemes of specula¬ 
tors, and they burst like torpedos. 

“ A hard master for the poor is ‘ Tight Times’— 
a cruel enemy to the laboring classes. He take** 
the mechanic from his bench, the laborer from his 
work, the hod-carrier from his ladder. He runs 
up the prices of provisions, and he runs down the 
wages of labor. He runs up the prices of food, and 
he runs down the ability to purchase it at any price. 
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He makes little children hungry, and cry for food; 
cold, and cry for lire and clothing. He makes poor 
women sad, makes mothers weep, discourages the 
hearts of fathers, carries care and anxiety into fam¬ 
ilies, and sits, a crouching desolation, in the comers 
and on the hearth-stones of the poor. A hard mas¬ 
ter to the poor is 4 Tight Times.* 

“ He is a wanderer, too. Where he comes from, 
nobody knows; and where he goes, nobody knows. 
He flashes along the telegraph wires—he takes a 
*ree passage in the cars—he seats himself in the 
stagc-coach, or goes along the turnpike on foot. He 
is in every great city—every rural district—every 
where. 

“ There is one way to avoid being bored by this 
troublesome fellow. It is the only way for a coun¬ 
try, a city, or town, as well as individual men, to 
keep out of his presence always. Let the country 
that would banish him beware of extravagance, of 
speculation, of over-trading, of embarking in vis¬ 
ionary schemes of aggrandizement. Let the city 
that would exclude him be economical in its ex¬ 
penditures, going right along, taking care of its 
own interests, and husbanding its own resources. 
Let the individual man who would exclude him 
from his domestic circle be industrious, frugal, keep¬ 
ing out of the whirlpool of politics—laying by 
something when the sun shines to make up for the 
dark days, for 

* Some days must be dark and dreary;’ 
working on always in the cheerful hope of 4 a good 
time coming.’ ” 

Wk have heard 'of a child 44 taking after his fa¬ 
ther,” but not exactly in the way recorded by a 
contemporary journal: 

“W 6 once knew an eccentric old man in the 
* Nutmeg State,’ in its northern part, who went by 
the familiar title of ‘ Uncle Aaron.’ The old man 
had raised a large family of boys, the youngest of 
whom—a wild, roystering blade—was named after 
himself. In speaking of his family, the old man 
said, with a very long face: 

“ ‘ Among all my boys, I never had but one who 
'took after his father, and that was my Aaron; he 
took after me— with a dub /* ” 


Perhaps few readers of the “Drawer” have 
ever encountered the Written Language of the In¬ 
dians. Those who have not, will regard the sub¬ 
joined as somewhat of a literary curiosity. The 
extract contains two verses from a chapter in the 
New Testament, copied from the “ Mohawk Testa¬ 
ment.” Any thing more “jaw breaking” than 
some of the longest words it has never been our 
good fortune to meet: 

“Nonwa ne o-nenh no ntfihhenghstowanenh 
nconi ne ratssteristha ne Ononghsadokenghdikeh 
neoni ne thadiyadakwe-niyu ne radyihlienghstajyh 
ro-nathonde jineken nikarihho<jenae, waghshako- 
dinowenghde hanaondawe ne ken-ikenh ne aonde- 
ghyaron. 

“ Ethone shayadat eghwarawe neoni waghsha- 
koghrorv, wahhenron, Jatkaghthoh, ne ronnonk- 
weh ne ne yetshinhodonghkwe eghyehhadikenn- 
yade Ononghsadokenghdikeh, ony shakodirihhon- 
nyenny ne Onkwehhokon.” 


The following advice deserves to be printed in 
Utters of gold, and treasured up, if not printed and 
hung up: 

“ That you have had just subjects of indignation 


and anger often, I do not doubt. Who can live 
in the world without some trials of his patience? 
But believe me, the army with which the ill dis¬ 
positions of the world are to be combated, and the 
qualities by which it is to be reconciled to us, are 
moderation and gentleness, a little indulgence to 
others, and a great deal of distrust of ourselves; 
which are not qualities of a mean spirit, as some 
may possibly think them, but virtues, of a great 
and noble kind, and such as dignify our nature as 
much as they contribute to our repose and fortune; 
for nothing can be so unworthy of a well-composed 
soul, as to pass away life in bickerings and litiga¬ 
tions, in snarling and scuffling with every one 
about us. We must be at peace with our species; 
if not for their sokes, yet very much for our oten." 

“ The following (writes * G. C. B.,* of New Or- 
leans) is an actual occurrence, and that only a few 
days since: 

14 1 had directed my man, a rather 4 deveri Irish¬ 
man, to bore a large hole in the side of my cistern, 
near the top, and had given him a 4 brace and bit* 
with which to do it. After a short time he came 
to ask me for a gimlet, which I gave him; and be¬ 
ing somewhat curious to know what he wanted of 
it, I soon followed him to the yard. 

44 He was at the top of the ladder, boring into 
the cistern a small hole alongside of the partly- 
bored large one. 

44 4 What are you doing?’ I asked. 

44 4 Why, you see, Sir, if I bore the big hole through, 
the wather ’ll come all over me, intirely, because 
the cistern’s full; so you see I’m after boring the 
little hole, to draw off the wather, and thin after¬ 
ward I’ll plug it up !* 

44 4 But,' said I, 4 why don’t you open the faucet, 
and let off the water ?' 

44 4 Why,’ said he, 4 it’s from the top I want the 
wather, Sir!' 

“ I had always supposed, until then, that the 
story, in the old Greek school-book, of the wine 
that was wanting from the top, and not the bot¬ 
tom, of the foolish fellow’s cask was an invention; 
but Paddy taught me more respect for that friend 
of my early days.” 

Some idea of what a Western citizen can “turn 
his hand to,” in the way of business, may be gath¬ 
ered from the following extract from a work by 
Mr. Solomon Smith, a retired actor, and now a 
distinguished lawyer in St Louis, where he has 
resided for some twenty years: 

44 The citizen of whom we rented the log build¬ 
ing for a theatre, which we temporarily converted 
into a temple of Thespis, was named Cloud: 
4 Caleb Quotera* would have been a more appro¬ 
priate appellation, for his occupations were as va¬ 
rious as those of the individnal so named, if not 
4 more so.’ 

“He was town-clerk, constable, clerk of the 
market, auctioneer, nuisance-master, painter (sign 
and ornamental), carpenter, joiner, negro-whipper, 
trier of a masonic lodge, sexton, hair-cutter, shav¬ 
er (both of bank notes and chins), grocer, white- 
washer, proprietor of the theatre, guager of spirit¬ 
uous liquors, baker, and—deputy-sheriff!” 

A near neighbor was not much behind him In 
the number and variety of his 44 callings 

44 He was a dealer in dry goods and groceries, 
saddle-and-harness maker (all at different stores), 
tanner and currier, trunk-manufacturer, tinner, 
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batcher, carpenter, justice of the peace, member of 
the town council, and —had a monkey to show!T 


Hers is a little picture of the “ Home Grand¬ 
mother” which we find in the “Drawer,” with the 
printed credit of “ Exchange Paper •” (slightly vague. 
that!), which would have made a good sultf ect for 
the pencil of Wilkie the Burns of the Scottish 
pencil: 

“She sits by the fire—dear old lady!—with 
nicely crimped and plaited cap-border, and the 
old-fashioned spectacles; as pleasant a picture of 
the Home Grandmother as any living heart could 
wish to see. She is the oracle of the family; the 
record of births, deaths, and marriages; the nar¬ 
rator of old revolutionary stories, that keep bright 
young eyes big and wide awake till the evening 
log falls to ashes. What should we do without 
the Home Grandmother? How many little faults 
she hides! What a delightful ( special pleader 7 
she is, when the switch trembles over the little 
erring favorite’s head! 

“ • Are you punished often ?’ inquired a flaxen- 
haired youngster of his curly-headed playmate. 

“ * No!’ was the prompt and half-indignant an¬ 
swer: * no! I’ve got a grandmother !’ 

“ Love that good woman. Sit at her feet, and 
learn of her patient lessons from the past. Although 
she knows no grammar—perhaps can not tell the 
boundaries of distant states, or the history of na¬ 
tions—she has that, perhaps, which excels all 
learned lore. She has life's wisdom. She has 
fonght life’s battle, and has conquered. She has 
laid her treasures away, and grown purer, strong¬ 
er, through tears, and sorrow, and suffering! 

“Never let her feel the sting of ingratitude. 
Sit at her feet. She will teach you all the dan¬ 
gers of life’s journey, and tell you how to go cheer¬ 
fully and smilingly to the gate of death, trusting, 
like her, in a blissful hereafter.” 

Every reader of the “ Drawer,” who is so fortu¬ 
nate as to count among his children's “ household 
gods” a good grandmother , will see, in this graphic 
little sketch a reflection of an influence which is 
only second to that of the mother of his offspring. 

Ix that diversified book of Southey’s, “ The Doc¬ 
tor ,” he describes the tranquil pleasures of a be¬ 
reaved husband. They were to keep every thing 
in the same state as when the wife was living. 
Nothing was to be neglected that she used to do. 
or that she would have done. The flowers were 
tended as carefully as if she were still to enjoy their 
fragrance and their beauty; and the birds who 
came in winter for crumbs were fed as duly for her 
sake as they formerly were by her hands. This 
calm communion of the present with the absent 
becomes religion, hope, fidelity; enduring tender¬ 
ness, beyond the stern rigidity of time. And well 
may each one of that retrospective brotherhood, 
large always in the world, who have loved and lost 
the lovely and the good, and have, with theirs, to 
meet the world’s encounters, thus greet adoptedly 
the dear departed: 

“ The love where Death has set his seal, 

Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 

Nor falsehood disavow; 

And, what were worse, thou can’st not see 
The wrongs that fell on thine or ms.” 

44 For me,” says the eloquent Sir Thomas Browne, 

M I count this world, not as an inn, but an hospital; 
where our fkthera find their graves in our short 


memories, and sadly tell us how we may be buried 
in our survivors.” How comfortable a thing is it, 
then, to remember the dead, knowing that it is but 
for a season, and then union will come! Thus, 
with him who mourns the absence of a beloved 
consort or sister, 

“ The memory of her shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination; 

And every lovely organ of her life 

Shall come appareled In more precious habit; 

More moving delicate, and fhU of life. 

Than when she lived indeed.” 

A vert laughable instance of a Lunatic's Cun¬ 
ning is given in a late English provincial paper. 
A parish officer, with the proper order, was taking 
him to the Asylum at Lancaster, but they passed 
one night on the way at an inn. Very early in the 
morning the lunatic got up and searched the pock¬ 
ets of the officer, where he found the magistrate’s 
order for his own detention, which, of course, let 
him completely into the secret. 

“ With that cunning which madmen not nnfre- 
quently display, he made the best of his way to tho 
asylum, saw one of the keepers, and told him that 
he had got a mad fellow down at Lancaster, whom 
he would bring up in the course of the day, adding: 

‘ He is a queer fellow, and has got very odd wavs. 
For instance, I shouldn’t wonder if he was to say 
I was the madman, and that he was bringing me ! 
But you must take good care of him, and don’t be¬ 
lieve a word he says.* 

“ The keeper promised compliance, and the luna¬ 
tic walked back to the inn, where he found the of¬ 
ficer still fast asleep. He awoke him, and they 
sat down to breakfast together. * 

“ * You are a lazy fellow, to be sleeping alT day; 
I have had a long walk this morning,’ said the 
lunatic. 

“ 4 Indeed !* said the officer; 1 1 should like to 
take a walk myself, after breakfast; perhaps you 
will go with me ?’ 

“ The lunatic assented; and after breakfast they 
set out, the officer leading the way toward the asy¬ 
lum, intending to deliver his charge; but it never 
occurred to him to see whether his order was safe. 

“ When they got within sight of the asylum, the 
lunatic exclaimed: 

“ ‘ What a fine house that is!’ 

414 Yes,’ said the officer; * I should like to see the 
inside of it.* 

44 4 So should I !* replied the lunatic. 

“ 4 Well, I daresay they will let us go through 
it: I will ask,* was the response. 

‘‘They went to the door; the officer rang the 
bell, and the keeper whom the lunatic had previ¬ 
ously seen made his appearance, with two or three 
assistants. The officer then began to fumble in his 
pockets for the order, when the lunatic produced it, 
and gave it to the keeper, saying: 

“ ‘ This is the man I spoke to you about. You 
will take care of him; shave his head, and put a 
strait-waistcoat on him V 

“ The men immediately laid hands on the poor 
officer, who vociferated loudly that the other was 
the madman, and he the officer; but as this only 
confirmed the story previously told hv the lunatic, 
it did not at all tend to procure his liberation. He 
was taken away, and became so indignantly furious 
that the strait-waistcoat was speedily put upon him, 
and his head was shaved serundem artem. 

“Meanwhile the lunatic walked deliberately 
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back to the inn, paid the reckoning, and set oat on 
his journey homeward. The good people in the 
country were of course surprised on seeing the 
wrong man return. They were afraid that the lu¬ 
natic, in a fit of frenzy, had murdered the officer; 
and they asked him, with much trepidation, what 
he had done with Mr. Stevenson, which was the 
officer’s name. 

“ ‘ Done with him !' said the lunatic, * why, I 
left him at the asylum, os mad as a March hare!’ 

“And this was not far from the truth; for the 
wits of the officer were well-nigh upset, by his un¬ 
expected detention and subsequent treatment. 

“ Further inquiry was forthwith made by his 
neighbors, and it was ascertained that the man was 
actually in the asylum. A magistrate’s order was 
produced for his liberation, and he returned home 
with a handkerchief tied round his head, instead of 
the covering which nature had bestowed upon it. 
The unfortunate officer has been the standing joke 
of the neighborhood ever since.” 

Amidst the many sad things that one must see 
and feel as he journeys through what good old John 
Banyan calls this “ wilderness world,” it is good, 
now and then, to laugh. “ Laughter,” says poor 
Hood—(and who had more cause, at times, to be 
sad than he ?)—“ is a divine faculty. It is one of 
the few, nay, the only redeeming grace in that thun¬ 
dering old profligate, Jupiter, that he * sometimes 
laughs.' He is saved from the condemnation of 
all respectable people by the amenity of an occa¬ 
sional broad grin.” 

“ I love a hearty laugh,” says a pleasant Ameri¬ 
can magazinist. “ I love to hear a hearty laugh, 
above all other sounds. It is the music of the 
heart; the thrills of those chords which vibrate 
from no bad touch; the language Heaven has given 
us to carry on the exchange of sincere and disinter¬ 
ested sympathies.” Herein we differ from the 
brutes. Animals don't laugh. 


We don’t know when we have met with a more 
amusing series of Little Annoyances (which are 
oftentimes more vexatious, and almost harder to 
bear than greater troubles), than in the following 
sketch: 

“ I went into my barber’s this morning with my 
temper soured by letters from the attorneys of five 
different bankrupt creditors at the Southwest— 
postage mipaid, of course—oh, yes; bankrupts 
don’t pay postage on letters to their dupes—oh, 
no! I was vexed, too, at a painter who had been 
paid in advance to paint me a new sign; but he must 
go a-sailing in the Bay on Sunday and get drown¬ 
ed—just as like as not on my money; any how, he 
died, s;nd made no sign. 

“ I was in an awful hurry, for I had to raise 
money to take up a note, and was ‘ short’ full one- 
half. There was a young sprig in the barber’s 
chair, who had passed me, and got into the shop 
about half a yard before me, by acting as if he 
wanted to speak to a man who was ahead of me— 
a contemptible trick! 

“Well, Sir, there he sat , feeling of his chin after 
every round of the razor, and * asking for more,’ 
till his sparce beard was close-reaped into the mid¬ 
dle of the next week; reading the whole time the 
only paper that I ever do read, which he continued 
to do all the w hile the man was curling his hair and 
whiskers, evidently just to spite me! It was an 
hour before I got away from the barber’s; and 


then the friend who would have loaned me five 
hundred dollars in my strait, had taken the morn¬ 
ing cars for Newark. - 

“ After attending to some necessaiy business at 
the store, I sallied out for a ‘*Atf»’-dy in Wall 
Street, for the times were very hard. It was not far 
from three o’clock, and the day was of the ‘nasti¬ 
est’ August kind—hot as melted lead—muggy and 
sticky. Every body was ‘short to-day ,’ although 
each one 1 could have done it yesterday , if I had 
called,’ which struck me as very curious. I had on 
a pair of new boots, which my boot-maker, for the 
first time in fifteen years, had made too small. How 
they did bite at the heels, blistered as they were 
from slipping up and down in them! My neck- 
stock was constantly twitching around ( ’hind-side 
before,’ and I couldn’t keep my shirt down behind. 
It kept crawling up, and finally rolled into an im 
accessible lump, saturated with perspiration, and 
rested in the small of my back. This annoyed mo 
almost as much as a flea—the first I had felt this 
summer—that was nipping me at nis leisure, in a 
secure position which he had taken up between my 
shoulders. 

“ At this interesting juncture I was seized by the 
button by perhaps the most perfect specimen of a 
bore to be found in the city, large as it ia, and 
plenty as they are; not one of your big pod-auger 
sort, but a fellow that twists a gimlet into yon with 
his right hand, while he detains you by the button 
with his left, taking it out now and then, when he 
thinks it is going rather hard, and forthwith in¬ 
serting it in another place. He was telling me, in 
a loud voice, of a shabby trick that had lately been 
served him by a man w ho had just passed us, and 
what he had that morning said to him: 

“‘Sir!’ (said I) ‘yon are a liar and a scoun% 
drel!’ 

“ I could see, as passers-by turned round to look 
at ns, that they thought he was addressing this 
complimentary remark to me! I don't wonder, 
either, that they should have thought so, for my 
face must have been a good deal inflamed with im¬ 
patient endurance. 

“ Well, when I could stand it no longer, I broke 
away, to drop in upon the only friend whom I 
thought could and would ‘help me out;’ and— 
what do you think ?—he had just ‘ lent every dollar 
he had to Mr. — (the very man whom my hut- 
ton-holder had been serving up to me in parcels), 
—his ‘ particular friend!’ 

“ As I came out of his office, the clock struck 
three! I went home, more annoyed, more vexed, 
than I remember ever to have been before in my 
life. 

“ I was now wrought up to the highest pitch. 
I went straight to my bedroom, and after a long 
search, I found the little black rascal that had 
covered my back and shoulders with thick oblong 
welts of blotches; and was glancing at the demo¬ 
niacal revenge depicted in my countenance when 
I passed by the looking-glass, rolling my prisoner 
as * a sweet morsel’ of revenge between my thumb 
and finger, when the door-bell rang, and the girl 
came to say that * a gentleman wanted to see me.’ 

“ I stepped below, with something of exultation 
in my manner, and in the hall found the bank 
notary. He handed me a protest and walked ont, 
and when he had gone, I said to him: ‘ You and 
your bank may go to thunder! I’d rather have 
the pleasure of torturing this little torment to death, 
than t6 have mv paid note in my pocket!’ 
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“ After manipulating my victim with due econ¬ 
omy of ei\joyment, I thought I'd see how he bore 
it. Now, would you believe it? it wasn't the flea, 
after all! It was only a little bit of black tint that 
had worn off from the lower side of my stock!” 

This, to the complainant, was “the last hair 
that broke the camel’s back !” 


Thx subjoined beautiful domestic picture is from 
the pen of Mr. William Gilmore Simms, the dis¬ 
tinguished Southern poet and novelist: 

44 My little girl deeps on my arm all night. 

And seldom stirs, save when with playful wile 
I bid her rise and press her lips to miue, 

Which in her sleep she does. And sometimes then. 
Half muttered in her slumbers, she affirms 
Her love for me is boundless. And I take 
The little bud and close her in my anus; 

Assure her by my action—for my lips 
Yield me no utterance then—that in ray heart 
She is the treasured jewel. Tenderly, 

Hour after honr, without desire of sleep, 

I watch above that large amount of hope, 

Until the stars wane, and the yellow moon 
Walks forth into the night." 


A negro preacher recently, in Virginia, refer¬ 
ring, in a desultory and characteristic discourse, to 
the day of judgment, said, with great earnestness 
and fervor: 

41 Bredren and sistern!—in dot day de Lord 
shall diwide de sheep from de goats; and bress de 
Lord, he knows which wears do wool!” 


It is seldom that one sees a more forcible in¬ 
stance of the “ Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi¬ 
culties,” than is recorded in the following sketch 
of a verdant Connecticut youth’s first voyage in a 
steamboat: 

“His curiosity was unbounded. He examined 
here, and he scrutinized there; he wormed from 
the engineer a compulsory lecture on the steam- 
engine, and mechanics in general; and from the 
fireman an essay on the power of ‘white heat,’ 
and the average consumption of pine cord-wood, 
etc. 

“ At length his 1 inquiring mind’ was checked in 
its investigations. He had mounted to the wheel- 
house, and was asking the pilot, 

“ ‘ What you doin’ that for, Mister ?—what good 
does it do ?’ 

“Ho was here observed by the captain, who 
said, in a gruff voice: 

“ 4 Go away from there! Don’t you see the 
sign— 4 No talking to the man at the helium ?’ Go 
’way !* 

“ 4 Oh, certing—ye-es; but I ondly wanted to 
know—’ 

“ 4 Well, you do know now that you can’t talk 
to him—so just go away P 

“ With unwitting willingness the verdant youth 
oame down; and as it was soon dark, he presently 
went below; but four or five times before he 4 turn¬ 
ed in,’ he was on deck and near the wheel-house, 
eying it with a thoughtful curiosity; but, with the 
captain’s rebuff still in his ears, venturing to ask 
no question. 

“ In the first gray of the morning he was up and 
out on deck; and after some hesitation, perceiving 
nobody near save the pilot, who was turning the 
wheel as when he had last seen him, he asked his 
suppressed question in an oblique style, somewhat 
characteristic of his region: 


“ 4 Wal—goin’ it ye/, ha ? Been at it all night, 
ha ? A sere win' on her up, ha ?’ ” 

What vague ideas of 44 screwin’ up” a boat to 
make her 44 go ahead,” must have bothered the poor 
fellow’s brain during the night! 


Deacon Johnson was very much given to find¬ 
ing fault with his minister. The Deacon said it was 
a very easy thing to preach a sermon, and he should 
like very well to show the people how well he could 
perform that service, though he had no book learn¬ 
ing, and had never preached in his life. One Sun¬ 
day morning the minister was taken suddenly ill, 
and sending for Mr. Johnson, requested him, as a 
special favor, to conduct the public services of the 
day. Delighted that the time had at last arrived 
for him to exercise his gifts, he hastened home to 
make what little preparation he could for the grand 
display. He was at the church, and in the desk, 
when the cold chills began to come over him; it 
was too late, however, to retreat. He rose to give 
out a hymn, and commenced by saying, 44 Our pas¬ 
tor is detained by sickness, let us sing to his praise 
the nineteenth Psalm.” The evident amusement 
of the people increased his agitation, and he finish¬ 
ed reading the Psalm, saying, 44 Please to sing five 
verses, omitting the last line of each verse!” At 
length he came to the sermon: he announced his 
text; he read it once; he read it again; but the 
more he sought for something to say, the less could 
he find. He looked down at the people, and the 
people looked up at him. Matters were growing 
desperate; something must be done. Mortified and 
humbled by the result of his experiment, he at 
length cried out, “Brethren, if any of you think 
it is an easy thing to preach, all I have to say 
is, just come up here and try.” 

The “meeting” was soon dismissed, and the 
minister had no warmer friend and greater ad¬ 
mirer, after that time, than Deacon Johnson. 

But greater men than this rustic deacon have 
been the victims of embarrassment, and their first 
essays at eloquence suddenly blasted at the very 
moment of their promised development. Many a 
verdant Congressman, fresh from his constituents, 
has found the floor of the national bear-garden 
quite a different theatre for the display of his abil¬ 
ities from the tavern or the store up-country, where 
he has been wont to hold forth to his admiring 
friends. Mr, Collier, who became one of the lead¬ 
ers in the Lower House, was taken all aback when 
he was first on his legs in that hall. He rose and 
said, 44 Mr. Speaker.” 

“The gentleman from New York,” said the 
Speaker. 

It began to grow dark in front of the rising 
member, but he managed to exclaim again, “ Mr. 
Speaker.” 

44 The gentleman from New York,” said the 
Speaker. 

By this time attention was arrested, and the sud¬ 
den silence was even more confounding than the up¬ 
roar in which he had risen. Once more he cried out, 
and now on the verge of despair, 44 Mr. Speaker.” 

44 The gentleman from New York,” said the 
Speaker, with the faintest 6mile of compassion on 
his face. 

But no words came to bear the thoughts of the 
embarrassed member, and turning to a friend sit¬ 
ting next to him, he hurst forth, 

“I say, Ellsworth, do you know where I con 
charter a knot-hole for a fortnight?** 
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That was his maiden speech. His next was a 
decided hit, and he speedily rose to the front rank 
of speakers in the House. 


Here is a song that is vastly popular in Old 
England. The ideas in verses seventh and eighth 
are also in the “ Persones Tale” of Chaucer, and in 
the Commentary on the Holy Bible by Matthew 
Henry. The sentiment is as good as the melody: 

“YE SEXES GIVE EAR TO MY FANCY. 

Ye sexes give ear to my fancy; 

In the praise of good women I sing: 

It is not of Doll, Kate, nor Nancy, 

The mate of a clown, nor a king. 

“Old Adam, when he was created. 

Was lord of the universe round; 

But his happiness was not completed. 

Until that a help-mate was found. 

“He had all things for food that was wanting, 
Which give us content in this life; 

He had horses and foxes for hunting, 

Which many love more than a wife. 

“ He’d a garden so planted by Nature, 

As man can’t produce in this life; 

But yet the all-wise, great Creator 
Saw still that he wanted a wife. 

“ Old Adam was laid in a dumber. 

And there he lost part of his dde: 

And when he awoke, in great wonder, 

He beheld his most beautiful bride. 

“ With transport he gazed all on her: 

His happiness then was complete, 

And he blessed tho bountiful Donor, 

Who on him bestowed a mate. 

“She was not took out of his head. 

To reign or triumph o’er man; 

She was not took out of his feet, 

By man to bo trampled upon. 

“ But she was took out of his side, 

His equal and partner to be: 

Though they are united In one, 

Still the man is the top of the tree. 

“ Then let not the fair be despised 
By man, as she’s part of himself; 

For a woman by Adam was prized 
More than the whole world with its pelf 

“Then man without woman’s a beggar, 

Though of the wholo world he’s possess’d; 

And a beggar that has a good woman, 

With more than the world ho is blesa’d.” 


A correspondent writes to us that the case of 
sharp practice related in the February number is 
not sharper than one recorded as long ago as 1781, 
in the London Chronicle: 

“ An attorney in Dublin, having dined by in¬ 
vitation with bis client several days, pending a 
suit, charged 65 . 8 d. for each attendance, which 
was allowed by the Master on taxing costs. In 
return for this, the client furnished the master-at¬ 
torney with a bill for his eating and drinking; 
which the attorney refusing to pay, the client 
brought his action and recovered the amount of his 
charge. But he did not long exult in his victory; 
for, in a few days after, the attorney lodged an in¬ 
formation against him before Commissioners of 
Excise, for retailing wine without a license; and 
not being able to controvert the fact, to avoid an 
increase of costs he submitted, by advice of coun¬ 
sel, to pay the penalty, a great part of which went 
to the attorney As informer.” 

The importance of one vote is illustrated in 
every closely-contested election, but tlia value of 


one letter every man is made to feel who writes for 
the press. From the discovery of the art of print¬ 
ing down to this present, when there is so much 
of it that one sometimes wishes the good old times 
were back again when there were no books, the 
blunders of the types have been the most provok¬ 
ing experiences to the author, and perplexing or 
amusing to the reader. No book in the world has 
been so often printed, none has suffered so much in 
printing, as the Bible. “ The vinegar Bible” is so 
called from the misprint of the title to the twentieth 
chapter of Luke; “ the Parable of the Vineyard” 
was printed “ the Parable of the Vinegar.” It 
was printed in 1717, in England. The Stationer's 
Company, having a monopoly of the Bible printing 
business, were mulcted in a ruinous fine for issuing 
an edition in which the not was left out of the 
seventh commandment! 

But even worse than that, was the fate of a poor 
woman. She was the wife of a printer, and had 
knowledge of the business enough, and mischief 
too, to enter his office after the types were all ready 
to print an edition of the Bible, and taking out the 
word Lord from Genesis iii. 16, and putting in Its 
place the word fool i she destroyed the sentence of 
subjection to her husband pronounced upon Eve, 
so that instead of reading “ he shall be thy lord,* 
the passage appeared “ he shall be thy fool.” The 
poor woman actually paid for her folly by the for¬ 
feit of her life. But some copies of that edition 
have been bought by collectors at a very high 
price. 

One of our own Bible societies committed the 
most amusing of all Scriptural blunders in print¬ 
ing an edition in which the 27th verse of Galatians 
fourth is murdered. The Apostle says, “ For the 
desolate hath many more children than she which 
hath an husband;' which the printers made to 
read, “ than she which hath an hundred .” Some 
copies of that edition are abroad, bnt great pains 
were taken to get them all in. 

We sympathize with the author who received 
the last sheet of his elegantly printed book, and 
was shocked to find that where he had written 
Pope Gregory, the types had made him say Tom 
Gregory! But it was not too late. He was just 
in time to correct it, anti carefully putting the 
Pope in the margin, that the printers might be 
sure to get it right, he thought no more of it till 
the bound volume was in hand, with the error rec¬ 
tified from Tom Gregory into Pope Tom Gregoiy. 

That truth is always better than falsehood has 
an illustration in the counsel given by Sir Henry 
Wotton, to a friend who asked his advice on going 
abroad as an embassador. Sir Henry said, “To 
be in safety yourself and serviceable to your coun¬ 
try, ever speak the truth; for you shall never be 
believed, and your adversaries will always be on 
tbe WTong track.” 


The well-known lines on “tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dce” arc quoted in the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tannica, and are said to have been written by Swift. 
They were suggested by a feud among the friends 
of two rival musicians, and in their connectiat 
read: 

“ Some say, that Slguior Bonondnl 
Compared to Handel’s a mere ninny; 

Others aver, that to him Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle: 

Strange! all tills difference should be, 

’Twixt TVeedle-mju and TweedJe-Dnf 
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J%e World a Workshop; or the Physical Rela¬ 
tionship of Man to the Earth , by Thomas Ewbank. 
(Published by Appleton and Co.) In proposing 
on exclusive theory of man’s destiny, the author 
of this volume has met with no better success than 
the troops of metaphysicians who have attempted 
to solve an infinite problem by finite means, and 
hare “ found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 
Mr. Ewbank’s method, however, is precisely the 
reverse of theirs. Instead of speculating on the 
spiritual capacities and functions of human nature 
—striving to penetrate the depths of the “ inner 
consciousness”—and reasoning from the endow* 
ments and aspirations of the soul to the character 
of its destiny, he plants himself in the bosom of 
the material universe, considers its wonderful 
adaptation to the bones and muscles of the human 
frame, and thence derives his conclusions as to 
the purpose of the Almighty in the creation of 
man. As the result of his inquiries, he announces 
that physical industry is the true destiny of the 
race. The living swarms that people the earth 
are all workers in matter. Our planet is arranged 
with express reference to this purpose. The earth 
was intended for a manufactory, and its inhabit¬ 
ants for manufacturers. This is shown, according 
to the author, by the materials of the earth being 
made amenable to human power. Its interior 
fires and forces, which have usually been regarded 
with such superstitious dread, supply him with 
minerals essential to his use. The same design 
Is indicated by the alternation of strata in the 
structure of the earth. In fact, the whole consti¬ 
tution of the universe is to the writer but one 
grand argument in support of his theory. It ex¬ 
hibits nothing to encourage the absorption of life 
in spiritual thought. The mind is to exercise its 
activity, not on itself, but on material objects. It 
is not the mission of man to become a spectral re¬ 
cluse, dozing away his life over legends and relics 
—-limiting his views of the world, like an oyster, 
to his cell—leaving the earth to grow up a junglo, 
and his thews and sinews to wither for want of 
employment. He is to be no dreamer within 
doors, but an active and vigorous worker without, 
devoting the energies of his nature to the manip¬ 
ulation of matter. Such is a brief outline of Mr. 
Ewbank’s view of the destiny of man. It shows 
the enthusiasm of the mechanician, wishing to ab¬ 
sorb the comprehensive endowments of the human 
microcosm in his own limited sphere. But it is 
not to be concealed, that man is born for contem¬ 
plation and emotion no less than for action. This 
our author fails to perceive. Regarding the ca¬ 
pacities of the race merely on the practical side, 
he ignores the infinite realms of poetry, religion, 
science, ideal beauty, and goodness, for which man 
is no less adapted by the organization of his na¬ 
ture, than he is to subdue and cultivate the earth. 
This is the radical defect of Mr. Ewbank’s book; 
and, on this account, it will produce a less favor¬ 
able impression on intelligent readers than if it 
had been less exclusive in its pretensions. Con¬ 
sidered merely as a panegyric on mechanical in¬ 
dustry, it may be perused with no small profit and 
pleasure. It abounds in ingenious and striking 
views, illustrative of the adaptation of the uni¬ 
verse to human powers, and of the vast resources 
in the bosom of nature for the employment and 


reward of her favorite offspring. As a tribute to 
the dignity of labor, it is surpassed by few, if any, 
recent works, and can scarcely be read without 
fresh admiration of the beneficence of the Creator 
in the constitution of the world. 

A new story by the highly-gifted authoress of 
“Mary Barton,” entitled North and South , is re¬ 
printed by Harper and Brothers. It is equally 
remarkable with that admirable fiction for its keen 
penetration of character and motives, its fine touches 
of humanity, its comprehensive and genial sympa¬ 
thies, and the combined terseness and grace of its 
style. The incidents are drawn from the common 
social life of England, and are described with such 
exquisite naturalness as to produce an ineffaceable 
impression of reality. A great diversity of char¬ 
acter is introduced in the progress of the story, 
forming effective contrasts in the picture, and sus¬ 
taining an intensity of interest until the final crisis. 
Such a succession of vivid home-like scenes as form 
the substance of this volume, is rarely enjoyed in 
works of fiction, and they derive an additional 
charm from the unaffected and expressive diction 
in which the narrative is clothed. English liter¬ 
ature can boast of no living female prose writer 
who commands a style of such blended sweetness 
and strength as the author of “ Mary Burton.” 

A Journey through Kansas , with Sketches of Ne¬ 
braska , by C. B. Boynton and T. B. Mason. 
(Published by Moore and Co., Cincinnati.) A 
graphic record is here given of a tour made in the 
autumn of 1854, with a view to exploring the re¬ 
sources of the vast territories beyond the Missouri. 
The region visited by the travelers has been but 
imperfectly described, and their volume according¬ 
ly contains a mass of details which had not before 
bean spread before the public. Many amusing in¬ 
cidents are related of prairie life, showing the en¬ 
terprise and zeal of the pioneers, and the whimsical 
methods to which they are often obliged to resort 
for the support of their daily existence. The de¬ 
scription of Indian manners and habits with wdiich 
the volume abounds are not only fresh and lively, 
but are valuable as the testimony of credible eye¬ 
witnesses to aboriginal character. The authors 
write with admiratfon of the capabilities of the 
new territories, and with wise hopefulness in regard 
to their future development. 

Poems by William Winter. (Published by 
George W. Briggs and Co.) This volume is the 
first venture of a juvenile poet, and therefore may 
claim protection from rough critical handling. It 
indicates a maturity of thought beyond the years 
of the writer, and in many passages a considerable 
mastery of poetical language and imagery. The 
faults of inexperience are sufficiently frequent to 
betray the origin of the poems, but not so glaring 
as to forbid the promise of future excellence. 

Literary Fables of Yriarte f translated from the 
Spanish by George H. Devereaux. (Published 
by Ticknor and Fields.) Yriartc is indebted 
for his position In Spanish literature almost ex¬ 
clusively to his fables. His dramatic productions, 
though popular in their day, present no features 
of permanent interest. The fables, however, which 
are here translated by an accomplished amateur 
scholar of Massachusetts, have the merit of orig¬ 
inality, terseness of expression, and admirable 
moral purpose. They aim at the correction of the 
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faults and follies o men of learning—a novel ap¬ 
plication of the fable—and a design, certainly, of 
which the execution can not be regarded as a sine¬ 
cure. The translator has performed his task with 
a degree of success that could scarcely have been 
anticipated, considering its intrinsic difficulties. 
He has followed, to a great extent, the peculiar 
measures of the original, which presents an end¬ 
less variety of style and construction, reproducing 
them in nervous, elegant, and expressive English. 
His volume is well entitled to a place at the side 
of the favorite inventions of <£sop and Lafontaine. 

An original novel, entitled Inez: a Tale of the 
Alamo , is published by Harper and Brothers, em¬ 
bodying the incidents of a romantic life in Texas, 
and illustrating the influence of the Catholic priest¬ 
hood on the social and domestic relations. It is a 
story of deep passion, and written In a style of un¬ 
common vividness and beauty, though not without 
an occasional careless expression. Harper and 
Brothers have issued an edition of AviUion and 
other Tales , by the popular author of “ Olive,” 
u The Head of the Family,” and other admirable 
works of fiction. The principal story in this vol¬ 
ume is a weird, imaginative creation of singular 
power, which Poe might have written in his most 
lucid intervals, showing equal intensity of concep¬ 
tion and mastery of language. The remainder of 
the volume consists of a great variety of attractive 
tales, forming the most fascinating miscellaneous 
collection of fictitious composition that has been 
given to the public for a long time. 

Ups and Downs ; or Silver Lake Sketches, by 
Cousin Cicily. (Published by J. C. Derby.) 
The anonymous writer of these stories has ac¬ 
quired an enviable reputation by her previous 
publications of a similar class. They are remark¬ 
able for the ease and truthfulness of their descrip¬ 
tions, their acute discrimination of character, and 
their high moral aims. The grace and animation 
of the diction is in admirable keeping with the 
pure and noble sentiments which the volume in¬ 
culcates. 

Sermons , chicfy Practical , by The Senior Min¬ 
ister of the West Church in Boston. (Ticknor 
and Fields.) In these discourses we have an ex¬ 
ample of how much may be effected in the depart¬ 
ment of pulpit instruction by simple earnestness 
of conviction, devout energy 6t feeling, and affec¬ 
tionate tenderness of appeal, without the aid of 
artificial rhetoric, profound reasoning, or brilliant 
illustration. They ore the siuccre expression of 
a pure and pious mind. They brijng us into the 
presence of a good man rather than of an accom¬ 
plished orator. Filled with persuasive exhorta¬ 
tions to duty, they exhibit no trace of the formal¬ 
ity of the schools, but echo with the natural elo¬ 
quence which flow s from glow ing sympathies and 
a high religious purpose. Free from dogmatical 
subtleties, they breathe the spirit of Christian de¬ 
votion, with no admixture of sectarian zeaL Al¬ 
though the name of the author is only officially 
designated on the title-page, few readers will need 
to be informed that he is the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Lowell, the venerated father of the distinguished 
American poet. 

Chemical A tins, by Edward L. Youmans (pub¬ 
lished by Appleton and Co.), is an ingenious and 
convenient apparatus for presenting the first prin¬ 
ciples of chemistry to ocular inspection. The au¬ 
thor was led to its construction by noticing the 
defects of the abstract method by which the sci¬ 


ence is usually taught in books. Laboring under 
partial blindness, while pursuing his own studies, 
he became deeply impressed with the importance 
of visual demonstration, in obtaining a knowledge 
of physical phenomena. He has, accordingly, in¬ 
vented a system of colored diagrams, representing 
the properties and relations of chemical agents, by 
which, once understood, they are almost indelibly 
imprinted on the memory. These diagrams are 
accompanied by lucid explanatory remarks, clothed 
in a style of simple elegance, and every way adapt¬ 
ed to furnish the student with clear and accurate 
information. We do not hesitate to say that no 
method has come under our notice by which the 
beginner in chemistry can be so effectually and so 
agreeably initiated into the rudiments of the sci¬ 
ence as by the process made use of in this vol¬ 
ume. 

A new volume of Harper's Story Books , by Jacob 
Abbott, entitled Willie, describes the history of a 
young country lad, whose sterling honesty, kind¬ 
ness, and common sense made him the means of 
rescuing his parents from ruin, to the verge of 
which they had been brought by the intemperance 
and consequent thriftlessness of the father. W T illie, 
the little hero of the stozy, is thrown upon his own 
resources at an early age; he always has his w its 
about him; does the right thing at the right time; 
shows a discretion uncommon at bis years, though 
he does not cease to be a boy; and at length be¬ 
comes the sole reliance of the family when destruc¬ 
tion stares them in the face. The tale is one of 
great interest throughout, both to old and young, 
graphically describing familiar scenes in village 
life, and presenting an impressive and not over¬ 
charged picture of the disastrous influence of 
“ liquor-stores” on a rural population. 

Lilies and Violets , by Rosalie Bell (published 
by J. C. Derby), is a collection of thoughts, in 
prose and verse, on the “ true graces of maiden¬ 
hood,” compiled from a variety of eminent writers, 
with introductory notices by tho editress. A ju¬ 
dicious taste is shown in the selections—more so 
than in the original portions—which are written 
in a style of too gaudy splendor for everyday 
earthly uses. The work is brought out with the 
adornments of dainty typography, and, as a vol¬ 
ume of “ elegant extracts,” may be recommended 
to those who have a passion for choice-culled bou¬ 
quets of literature. 

Manual of Sacred History , by John Henry 
Kurtz, translated from the German by Charles 
F. Schaeffer. (Published by Liudsay and 
Blakiston.) The author of this volume is an emi¬ 
nent theologian of the school of Tholuck, a native 
of Germany, and now a professor in a Russian 
university in Livonia. It aims to unfold the es¬ 
sential idea of tho relations betw een God and man, 
in connection with the incidents recorded in tho 
Biblical narratives. Following the chronological 
order of the Old and New Testaments, it presents 
an instructive comment on the facts of sacred his¬ 
tory. Profound in thought, vigorous in style, and 
thoroughly Christian in spirit, the student of the¬ 
ology will find it a suggestive and valuable guide, 
although ho can not be expected in every case to 
accord with its conclusions. The translation has 
evidently been made with conscientious accuracy, 
and has succeeded to a remarkable degree in re¬ 
producing the spirit of the originaL We regard 
it as an important and seasonable aid to tho un¬ 
derstanding of the Holy Scriptures. 
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Thackeray’s “ Newcomes" furnishes a text for 
some of the most genial and appreciative criticism 
of the day. The Edinburgh Review greets the 
good Colonel with unwonted cordiality. “ We 
could almost fancy,” says the reviewer, “ that in 
the scorn of genius for that accusation that pro¬ 
nounced him unable to manage the ideal, Mr. 
Thackeray has showered a glory of manliness upon 
the inhabitants of this lower world. There has 
never been a nobler sketch than that of the Col¬ 
onel. The innocent heart and simple honor of this 
old man, and his horror of all falsehood and im¬ 
purity, are enough to cover a multitude of Mr. 
Thackeray’s sins. We can understand how every 
individual in the story or out of it rejoices to gain 
the acquaintance of Thomas Newconie. The key¬ 
note of the story is struck high and sweet in his 
character, which is at once so lofty and so child¬ 
like. We think the great mass of his readers w ill 
bear us out in our opinion, that the Newcomes is 
not only the most agreeable story but the cleverest 
book which Mr. Thackeray has yet contributed 
for the amusement and edification of the admiring 
public.” The clever critic of the London Leader 
thus discourses of the work, in phrases as dainty 
as those of the author himself, which wo commend 
to the consideration of those who perversely refuse 
to read the story as it appears, and persist in wait¬ 
ing for its completion so that they can swallow it 
whole: u Let us say a word about the Newcomes. 
The story lingers, and loses itself willingly in those 
by-paths of humor and sentiment w r hich are worth 
all the beaten tracks of all the most exciting novels 
in the world. To enjoy Thackeray demands the 
palate of a degustateur , not the gross appetite of a 
novel reader, ravenous for plot and incident. To 
drain a number of tho Newcomes at a draught is to 
drink Lafitte or Clos-Vougeot in pewter, and to in¬ 
sult your host by swallowing what you are expect¬ 
ed to sip, and pouring down your mouth what you 
should first tasto with the breath of your nostrils. 
Thackeray’s stories, we say, are to bo sipped like 
the finest and rarest wine; and it is neither to his 
praise nor to his shame, but simply to bin liking, 
to invite none but the epicures of life’s various feast 
of joys and sorrows to his select table. Only those 
who have shed their illusions and passed through 
a premature cynicism into a larger and moro com¬ 
plete philosophy of life—less bitter and more com¬ 
passionate, less trustful and more sympathetic, 
saddened rather than sad, and smiling genially 
through unshed tears at human weakness and hu¬ 
man vanity—only those can feel the subtle charm 
of a humorist like Thackeray.” 

The new volume of Miss Strickland’s Life of 
Mary, Queer i of Scots , meets 'with the same cordial 
reception that has been accorded to the previous 
volumes. Wo hazard nothing in predicting that 
this work will set at rest the vexed question as to 
the character of tho unfortunate Mary.—Two live¬ 
ly volumes by Mr. Hue, descriptive of China and 
the Chinese, form a welcome addition to our ac¬ 
cumulating stores of information respecting the 
Flowery Land and its inhabitants.—Professor 
Creasy’s History of the Ottoman Empire is oppor¬ 
tune. It is not a little remarkable that our lan¬ 
guage has been destitute of even a respectable his¬ 
tory of tho rise and fall of the Turkish State. 
This is the more to bo wondered at, because Yon 
Hammer’s able and elaborate work furnishes an 
abundant collection of material, drawn with true 
Teutonic labor from the abundant sources furnished 


by the Oriental writers. For the history of the 
Ottomans down to the treaty of Kainardji, in 1774, 
nothing was required beyond an artistic elabora^ 
tion of these material. The subsequent history is so 
connected with that of Europe, that he who should 
undertake to write it need be at no loss for his au¬ 
thorities. Mr. Creasy’s work loses nothing of its 
value from its large indebtedness to Von Hammer. 

The war ha9 given occasion to books upon Rus- 
sia almost without number. For the most part they 
are mere party pamphlets, through which one may 
grope his ,way without gaining a particle of new 
information. The truth is, we know nothing, or 
next to nothing, about Russia or the Russians. No 
traveler who has visited tho country has possessed 
the first requisite to understanding a people, an ac¬ 
quaintance with their language. Kohl haa indeed 
furnished a brilliant picture of St. Petersburg; and 
Schnitzler gives a laborious detail of such portions 
of the statistics of the country as are accessible. 
Custino is more intent upon displaying his own 
epigrammatic talent than upon delineating the 
phases of Sclavonic character. We know some¬ 
thing of the Russian court, a little more of tho 
worst side of the police, and a little less of the army; 
but of tho modes of life and thought of the great 
masses of the population wo are as ignorant as of 
the inhabitants of the moons of Jupiter. The Rus¬ 
sians do not themselves describe them, and nobody 
else can. In such a dearth of Russian pictures of 
tho Russians, let us make much of a very clever 
book by Tockohenief, entitled Zapiiski Okhotnika , 
that is, “A Hunter’s Journal.” We know it only 
in tho French version of M. Charri&re. It would 
be too much to hope that wo may have a transla¬ 
tion directly from the original; hut we would com¬ 
mend the French version to the attention of some of 
our translators who are casting about for a subject. 

Barncm’s Autobiography furnishes a subject for 
some sharp paragraphs in the London journals. 
The Literary Gazette is very mild in its strictures. 
It delicately hints that the “business adventures” 
of tho renowned showman seem “ repulsive to fas¬ 
tidious tastes and scrupulous consciences;” adding 
the comforting assurance that the “ Prince of Hum¬ 
bugs” deserves the success which he has obtained, 
though many would scruple to use tho means em¬ 
ployed by him. Wc can hardly take for a com¬ 
pliment tho astute discovery that the book gives 
an “insight into American life and character.” 
The Critic , a journal of amazing pretensions and 
slight merits, moralizes in an edifying strain. It 
makes the sapient discovery that the great aim of 
Barnum was to make money, and that “ truth was 
as nothing in his calculations;” but consoles itself 
by the belief that it will “do something toward 
preventing other men from following his example.’* 
This good has been accomplished by disclosing tho 
secrets of tho trade, and thus “rendering tho busi¬ 
ness of the charletan not so very easy to its future pro¬ 
fessors.” The grave Examiner pours out good hearty 
indignation upon the devoted head of the luckless 
showman. “ If one word would express our full 
contempt,” it says, “for this disreputablo book, one 
word w ould be sufficient notice of it. Its dullness, 
its conceited coarseness, and the disgusting way in 
which it puts cant about the Bible face to face w ith 
a glorying in shameless frauds upon the public, 
have astonished us.” We shall aw'ait with some 
impatience tho reception w hich will be given across 
the water to that other disgusting book of personal 
confessions by the companion of Fanny Ellsler. 
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Furnished by Mr. G. Brodie, 51 Canal-street , New York , and draum by Voigt 
from actual articles of Costume. 



Figures 1 and 2.—Promenade Costume and Child’s Dress. 


B ELIEVING that we could ifot offer a report 
more acceptable, we designedly forestall the 
season somewhat, presenting to our readers a style 
of over garments which properly befits a period 


of the year a little later than the wild and stormy 
month of March. It is a style which awaits only 
the incoming of the milder portion of the spring to 
be received with the favor which its elegance de- 
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mands. The Talma, which we select for illustra¬ 
tion, from many others almost equally worthy of 
presentation, may he fashioned of taffeta of any 
desirable shade. Every lady of taste will, of 
course, in selecting the color, have special refer¬ 
ence to that which accords best with her com¬ 
plexion. The upper portion of the Talma, it will 
be observed, adjusts itself closely to the figure. 
From the shoulder to within a fourth of its depth 
to the i'IIiow it is slashed and cross-laced, with a 
silk coi l terminating in tassels. From about the 
level of the bend of the arm, a frill gathered into 
box-pluits of ample fullness sweeps gracefully 
around the figure, just covering the upper ex¬ 
tremity of another frill similar in all respects, only 
that it is about one-third deeper than the one 
above it. These two frills arc gracefully looped 
up at the inner bend of the arm. Besides the 
larger freedom thus allowed for the wrist, this 
adds greatly to the gracefulness of the outline of 
the garment. This Talma is ornamented with 
embroidery. 



Figure 3.—Bonnet. 


The t vies of Dresses generally appear to have 
undergone no especial change. We are, indeed, 
gratified to observe the rapid emancipation from 
the tyr uinous rule of Parisian fashions, from which 
formerly no appeal was permitted, so long as a 
lady now regards the prevailing mode with sonic 
degree <>f respect: the details, to a large extent, 
are entirely optional; and she is perfectly at lib¬ 
erty to display her taste and judgment in the selec¬ 
tion of color, material, and the almost entire mode 
and adornment of her toilet. This freedom from 
constraint, however, entails with it the necessity 
of every lady exerting her taste, and not supinely 
receiving the dicta of the Dressmaker. 

We remark, then, that flounces are as highly in 
favor as heretofore, and may be of any depth or 
number that the wearer may fancy. Sleeves are 
almost as varied in construction as there are va¬ 
rious tastes in the makers. We notice one that is 
with many a favorite. It consists of two deep 
frills, one overlapping the top of the other. The 
first is set on about 4 inches from the apex of the 
shoulder; above which the sleeve is ornamented 
with a band similar to the trimming round the 
lower edge of the frill. This frill reaches to the 
elbow, just covering the top of another which is 
somewhat deeper, and is similarly trimmed. The 
under-sleeves are perhaps in better taste when 
closed at the wrist, for this season of the year, 
although flowing ones are as much the ton. 

Basques are much in vogue; those that are made 


of black velvet are generally trimmed with gui¬ 
pure laces. We saw one fashioned of taffeta, 
the construction of which much pleased us, as it 
adjusted itself so well to the fullness of the skirts. 
The back seams were continued, from the waist iu 
the basque, by a fold of the material, very similar 
to the style of a gentleman’s coat-skirt—a button 
being placed at the head of the fold. This simple 
arrangement, by permitting the basque to expand 
with the fullness of the underskirt, prevented the 
unpleasant rising up, or the too loose drooping of 
this portion of dress, which we too often have no¬ 
ticed in ill-adjusted basques—when the under¬ 
dress was not adapted to the fullness of the upper 
portion of apparel. 

The Child’s Dress is made of maroon silk 
velvet. The sleeves cut in lozenge-shaped open¬ 
ings, which permit the delicately-wrought under¬ 
sleeves to appear through the interstices. At the 
juncture of the points which form these diamond- 
spaces are set highly-ornamented buttons. The 
breast is open, and arranged so that the needle- 
worked linen falls over the revers of the jacket. 
The belt and pantaloons are likewise of velvet, all 
embroidered to match. 



We present the laces for this dress en suite upon 
a larger scale; they are of needle-wrought em¬ 
broidered linen. The under-sleeves are arranged 
to permit the transverse embroidery to occupy 
the centre of each opening upon the sleeve. 
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VISITS TO THE DEAD IN THE CATA¬ 
COMBS OF ROME. 

BY PROFESSOR Q. W. GREENE, 

FOR MANY YEARS UNITED STATES CONSUL AT ROMS. 

14 La terre avalt g6mi sous le for des tyrans; 

EUe cachait encore des martyrs expirans, 

Qui dans les noire ddtoure des grottes recutecs 
D6robaient aux bouireanx leu re tdtes muti!6es." 

Bkrnis —Poe me de la Religion Venget, ch. vili. 

A VISIT to the Catacombs usually comes 
in as a part of the prescribed round of 
rights which fill up the traveler’s ten days at 
Rome. Yon ride out to St. Sebastian: a Cis¬ 
tercian monk leads you through the church, 
from chapel to chapel, and altar to altar, points 
out the spot where the holy relics are kept, the 
head of St. Calixtus, an arm of St. Andrew, 
the oratory where the primitive popes gathered 
their little flocks around them to say mass over 
the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul, and the 
very chair in which they used to sit, and where 
one of them, St. Stephen, received the crown 
of martyrdom. It is an old story for him; he 
has told it half a dozen times to-day before yon 
came, and now goes through it again with the 
self-same words and genuflexions, and in that 
monotonous showman’s tone which would dis¬ 
gust you with the Vatican itself. Then lightning 
a taper, and giving yon another for yourself, he 
leads you down a narrow staircase, through 
winding galleries, chilly and damp, which cross 
and interweave with each other in inextricable 
labyrinths, and after going a few turns, tells 
you that it is unsafe to go any further, and that 
many a rash explorer venturing merely a step 


or two out of the common track, has been led 
no one knew whither, and was never heard of 
again. You follow him back, picking your way 
by the dim light of your taper, asking yourself, 
as you lobk into the darkness of the forbidden 
galleries, if this is all; pay your fee at the head 
of the stairway; and drive home just in time for 
dinner and your torch-light excursion to the 
Vatican. 

Next morning you talk the matter over at 
breakfast, and coine to the conclusion that the 
interest of the catacombs is, after all, merely a 
question of the imagination. 

And you are right. All of these things de¬ 
pend upon the imagination. The pleasure of 
living at Rome is in a great degree a pleasure 
of the imagination. The Coliseum is merely a 
vast pile of stones for nine-tenths of the travel¬ 
ers who work themselves up into raptures over its 
crumbling arches. I once went through the Vati¬ 
can by torch-light with a very respectable gentle¬ 
man from Wall Street, who entertained me all 
the way by a disquisition upon the probable cost 
of such a building in the United States. If 
you wish to enter into the spirit of such scenes, 
and enjoy them as they ought to be enjoyed, 
you must not be in a hurry. They belong to a 
part of our nature which is too far removed 
from the common questions of life to be merely 
the slave of the will. The power of bringing 
ourselves into communion with those who have 
lived before ns, and for ns, was given to ns 
as a means of refining and purifying the soul, 
in order to strengthen ourselves for the sacrifices 
which we, in our turn, must make for those who 
are to come after us. There is something in it 
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which elevates and expands; and the man who 
can thus enlarge his conception of his relations 
with the universe, has brought himself nearer 
to that Being for whom all events and all time 
are but a single perception, calling forth the 
same feelings of compassion and love. 

I had been to the catacombs myself, just as 
every body else does on a first visit to Rome; 
carrying away with me no definite impression, 
and soon mingling them up in my memory 
with twenty other objects equally indistinct, 
because they had all been run over in equal 
haste. It is wonderful how soon sight-seeing 
may become a bore, particularly with a regular 
cicerone. I was glad when I was through with 
it, and could enjoy myself in my own way. 

At last St. Peter’s day came; the first that I 
had passed in Rome. The church was to be illu¬ 
minated in the evening, and there were to be 
fire-works at the castle of St. Angelo. In the 
morning I went to see the procession, and hear 
the pope say mass in St. Peter’s. It was in the 
last year of Leo XII., and the last time, if I re¬ 
member right, that he ever appeared in public. 
Even then he looked so faint and feeble as he 
knelt before the host, that the contrast between 
his pallid features and the gorgeous pageantry 
around him, reminded you of the corpse of St. 
Charles Borromeo at Milan, glaring out livid 
and ghastly from under its robes of state. Still, 
it was a magnificent spectacle; friars, monks, 
priests, bishops, and cardinals, moving round 
that vast square in solemn procession, and 
slowly passing into the church amidst strains 
of thrilling music: it is only at Rome that such 
things are to be seen; and when you have once 
seen them there, every where else they look 
like childish imitations. 

In the afternoon I strolled over to the Cap¬ 
itol. Near the foot of the hill, on the side to¬ 
ward the Forum, and nearly opposite to the re¬ 
mains of the Temple of Concord, there is a 
little church consecrated to St. Joseph and St. 
Peter. I had passed it a hundred times, but 
some how or other had never been in it before. 
But that afternoon there was a crowd about it, 
and a constant moving in and out, as if there 
were something more than usual to be seen. I 
joined the in-goers, and in a few moments 
found myself in the midst of a throng of men 
and women, chiefly peasants and people of the 
lower classes, who were kneeling before the al¬ 
tar. I was decidedly out of place, and was upon 
the point of stealing quietly out again, when I 
saw some of them rise, and crossing themselves, 
go down a stairway at the side. I followed them. 
A few steps brought us into a square chapel, 
with an altar richly decked and illuminated 
with immense wax tapers. Here, too, there 
were other worshipers praying, and some on 
the outside looking through a doorway that led 
directly into the Forum. I now remembered 
that there were two churches here, and that 
this was St. Peter’s, built, as tradition said, di¬ 
rectly over the prison where St. Peter and Paul 
had been confined just befpre their martyrdom. 


I was now determined to see it all. Through 
the open door I could see the first shadows of 
evening sinking gently upon the Forum. The 
music from the chapel above came down upon 
me in mellow strains, mingling with the w'his- 
pered prayer of the suppliants at the altar. 
There was devotion in the atmosphere. I had 
merely come out for a quiet evening walk, and 
now found myself yielding for the first time to 
the Christian associations of Rome. 

Another flight of steps brought me to the first 
prison, a square room, built of large blocks of 
tufa, vaulted, cold, and grave-like, as a Roman 
prison should be. On one side were the remains 
of a doorway that led to the “ Steps of Groans,” 
where the bodies of criminals used to be thrown 
after execution. In the middle of the floor was 
an opening just large enough for a body to pass 
through it. Through this prisoners were low¬ 
ered down to the executioner, who stood ready 
to seize and strangle them in the dungeon be¬ 
neath. I shuddered as I looked down into the 
darkness. Modern piety has cut through the 
floor, and made a narrow stairway to the lower 
prison. It is but a few steps and you stand in 
the chamber of death;, a low vaulted room, 
square, and of the same massive blocks of tufa 
with the prison above, but smaller, colder, and 
with darkness and the silence of the grave on its 
walls. It was built by Servius Tullius, and is 
often mentioned in the annals of Rome. 

Here Jugurtha was thrown. The fiery mon¬ 
arch knew his victors too well to hope for mercy. 
“ How cold are thy baths, Apollo 1” he was heard 
to exclaim as the chill air of the dungeon struck 
upon his frame still glowing with the fiery sun 
of Africa, and he was left in darkness and alone 
to the slow torture of starvation. 

Others followed, but who or why we know 
not, till one day the consul, Cicero himself, 
brought a band of criminals to the prison door. 
The executioner descended into the lower pris¬ 
on, all ready for his fatal office; and one by 
one Roman nobles, men of ancient descent and 
illustrious names, but whose dark minds had 
nourished horrid hopes of devastation and 
slaughter, were lowered through that narrow 
opening. Did they shrink from the deadly grasp, 
and writhe and struggle against their fate ? or did 
they yield themselves calmly up, and die with 
Roman fortitude? It is hard to die in open 
day, with earth and heaven smiling around you, 
and life looking freshly upon you from hundreds 
of human eyes; but how easy must even that 
seem when compared with the silence and soli¬ 
tude of a death like this! 

And after many years the gloomy door was 
opened for two other prisoners, who were low¬ 
ered through this same narrow opening, not in¬ 
deed to die, but to wait for death. When the 
jailer had performed his task, and turned to go 
away, he heard their voices mingling in tones 
unlike any that he had ever heard from that 
place till then. Threats and execrations he had 
been used to; but there was something in the 
tender and earnest fervor of these men which 
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moved him strangely. At noon he returned 
\vith food, and was thanked for this simple per¬ 
formance of a daily duty. At evening the same 
voices were heard—first in the sweet notes of a 
hymn of praise, and then in the fervent out¬ 
pourings of an imprisoned Christian’s prayer. 
Through the night he could hear them still; the 
strain lingered in his ears, stealing into his soul 
with a calm and soothing freshness, and awak¬ 
ing thoughts and hopes that he had never known 
before. 

At last he descended into the dungeon, for 
an irresistible impulse seemed to draw him to¬ 
ward these strange beings, who could speak and 
sing so cheerfully in a place that filled every 
other soul with horror. And when they saw 
him they made haste to meet him, greeting him 
with the Christian’s salutation—“ 4 Peace be with 
you.’ The Lord has chosen you to be a witness 
with us of the marvels of his grace. Hasten, 
then, and bring your fellow keeper, that we may 
expound to you the doctrines of salvation.” And 
when the two were seated together at the apos¬ 
tles* feet, they were told how Christ had come 
to redeem the world, and build up a kingdom 
more glorious than Rome or Babylon. And as 
they listened their eyes were opened, and they 
believed, and prayed that they might be bap¬ 
tized. Then Peter touched the floor with his 
right hand, and behold a fountain rose up from 
the rock, filling the dungeon with the light and 
music of its waters. And they knelt down and 
were baptized there; and when the day came in 
which their teachers were to die, they too ac¬ 
knowledged that they were Christians, and re¬ 
ceived, like them, the crown of martyrdom. 

That fountain is still there, its waters welling 
forth as pure and limpid as if no taint of earth 
had ever mingled with their current. Their 
birth-place in the dark recesses of the hill is not 
darker than the spot in which they came out 
on their errand of mercy. The sun and moon 
have never shone upon them. They have never 
reflected the soft light of the stars, or felt the 
breath of the airs of heaven. Rising and flow¬ 
ing in mystery, they still keep their course un¬ 
changed, ever filling their fountain without over¬ 
flowing it, and passing away again to depths as 
mysterious as those from whence they came. 

As I turned to go away, the light of my taper 
fell upon an Opening in the wall, which in any 
other place I should have taken for a window— 
but what had a window to do there ? It was 
closed tight too, by a board, secured by a bolt, 
neither of which appeared, by the mould and 
rust that had gathered upon them, to have been 
touched for many years. It was evidently no 
part of the original prison. “ Where does this 
lead ?” I asked the priest who had accompanied 
me. “To the catacombs.” “To the cata¬ 
combs, from the very heart of the city!” 
“ Ves; they are around and beneath you, every 
where; and no one knows where they begin or 
end.” 

I would have given any thing to have drawn 
hack that bolt and looked down into the dark¬ 


ness. Who could tell what awful secrets lay hid¬ 
den there; what forms had mingled with that 
damp and polluted soil; what groans and sup¬ 
plications had been poured forth unheeded in 
that rayless atmosphere; what unrecorded hero¬ 
ism had bowed there serenely to the fatal de¬ 
cree, and met death with the calm smile of 
submissive hope! I never walked the streets of 
Rome again without feeling that with every foot¬ 
fall I was awakening an echo in the caverns of 
death. 



THE CKMETKUY OF ST. lUIBClLLA. 


Still many years passed before I returned to 
the catacombs. I could not forget the old Cis¬ 
tercian monk, with his taper and his monoton¬ 
ous sing-song. Whenever the wish to see them 
came over me, I would go back to the Mamertine 
prison, and look in imagination through that 
bolted window. At last a learned archaeologist, of 
the order of Jesuits, was directed by government 
to make accurate researches in the catacombs 
of St. Agnes. He set himself to his task with 
all the patience of an antiquary, pushing his re¬ 
searches cautiously from passage to passage, and 
carefully studying every object that he met. 
The chapels wrere cleaned, the corridors freed 
from the dirt that had blocked them up; many 
of the tombs opened, the inscriptions decipher¬ 
ed and copied; and to give a more lasting char¬ 
acter to his studies, the Pontifical corps of en¬ 
gineers was employed for months in tracing out 
accurate plans of this subterranean labyrinth. 
Day after day, and month after month he spent 
in his task, with an enthusiasm that never flag- 
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ged, and a patience that never grew weary in 
the minutest details. I have often met him at 
nightfall, on his way back to the city, with a 
triumphant glow upon his face, and the quick 
tread of a man who feels that the day has left a 
lasting record behind it. 

It was some time before I could prevail upon 
him to let me go with him. He seemed to feel 
an instinctive aversion to opening the doors of 
this sanctuary to a heretic, and always found 
the way of putting me olf for the moment with 
some plausible excuse, without actually refusing 
me. At last, by the intercession of a common 
friend, he was prevailed upon to name a day, 
and allow me to take a small party with me. 
We were five in all—the Padre, two Romans, 
Cole, and myself. 

It was a beautiful morning in February—a 
Roman February, with its cloudless sky and 
balmy atmosphere. As we rode along toward 
Porta Pia, we could not but pause a moment in 
our conversation, to look over into the vineyard 
where vestals who had broken their vow were 
buried, still living, in a narrow cell underground, 
to die there when their loaf was eaten and their 
cruse exhausted. Their grave may have be¬ 
come a part of the catacombs; and the bones 
that had lain for centuries unwept, been covered 
by Christian hands. Passing through the gate, 
we left the Praetorian camp on our right. How 
often had the fierce soldiery set forth from their 
stronghold to search for victims in the very spot 
that wo were about to visit as a shrine! Our 


onward to the foot of the mountains, with that 
undulating surface, that death-like silence, and 
that intermingling of ruined aqueducts, temples, 
and tombs, which give the Campagna, in despite 
of its luxuriant vegetation, the aspect ofisolitude 
and desolation. 

The entrance to the catacombs was in a vine¬ 
yard on the left. A small hut had been built 
over it, and before we entered we paused a 
moment to look on the mountains. There was 
Soracte, far to the north; there were the Sa¬ 
bine mountains, girding the horizon with their 
stern and craggy wall; there were Tiber and 
Praeneste; there, too, were the Alban hills, 
with their silent volcanoes and soft outline; 
there was Rome, with its gray walls and towers; 
and around us, on every side, the solemn ex¬ 
panse of the Campagna. The sun shone brightly 
on them all, as it had shone upon them still 
through all their changes, and the sky seemed 
to lay its hand gently upon the mountain tops 
with a touch of love. We gazed for a few mo¬ 
ments in silence, and then turned to descend 
into the city of the dead. 

The steps were the old ones with a few re¬ 
pairs. Each of us had a lighted taper in his 

hand, and Padre M- was so familiar with 

the path that we had no fear of losing ourselves. 
A short descent brought us into a vaulted cor¬ 
ridor, about six feet wide and eight or nine high. 
It was cut out in the bed of tufa which extends 
in every direction around Rome, and in many 
| places the marks of the pick and spade could 



still be distinctly traced on the 
walls. As we advanced we 
found that it varied in width 
and height, sometimes rising to 
twelve feet or more, and then 
again shrinking to five. Here 
and there you could see that the 
arch had given way, and masses 
of earth fallen into the passage. 
On each side were tiers of 
shelves rising one above the 
other, like the berths in a steam¬ 
boat. Some of them were care¬ 
fully closed up with plaster, with 
occasionally an olive branch, or 
a dove, or some other symbol 
upon them, as distinct as when 
they were first traced there by 
hands that mouldered hundreds 


KNTBANCK TO THK CATACOMBS OF ST. AQXH. ? ear8 a S°* Many of them 

had been broken open, and the 

road led us for a couple of miles between villas bones removed for relics. In others we saw the 
and vineyards. The grass was already green, skeleton lying just as it had been placed after 
The almond buds were swelling with the bios- death, with a few handfuls of dust gathered close- 
soms of the new year; men and women were ly around it—dust that had once clothed it with 
singing merrily at their work; and every thing loveliness or with strength. Here and there a 
looked as bright and full of life as if war and small opening had been made into the funereal 
famine and pestilence, and all the scourges of cell, and by thrusting in a torch it would light 
humanity, had never descended upon this lovely up for you with a ghastly glare that fell fear- 
spot. But as soon as you pass the villas you fully upon the fleshless bones. It was, indeed, 
leave every trace of cultivation behind you. a solemn sight; like standing face to face with 
The ground sinks down to the bed of the Arno, death itself, stripped of all his concealments: 
to nse again into precipitous banks, and spread no sculptured monument to admire, no green 
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mound to remind you, by its springing grass and 
fragrant flowers, that the manifold forms of life 
are full of sweet and soothing exhortations even 
on the border of the grave. But a narrow cell 
in the cold, damp earth; and for the decent 
limbs that the hand of reverence or affection had 
composed there with pious care, a skeleton, 
grim, repulsive, and fearfully distinct. 

While our companions were busy with the in¬ 
scriptions and symbols, Colerand myself lingered 
about these open and half open sepulchres. For 
us, whose home was in a land unknown when 
these skeletons were living beings, there was a 
peculiar feeling about them which we knew not 
how to analyze. They were like voices from 
some unknown land, such as may sometimes 
reach the ear of the mariner on a midnight sea, 
with revelations full of mysterious warning. We 
conld not but ask ourselves whose hands had laid 
these bodies in their silent cells; whose tears—a 
father’s, mother’s, sister’s, or friend’s—had bath¬ 
ed them before they shrank into the shapeless 
dust and grinning skeleton ? Once I put my 
hand in and touched the hand of the skeleton, 
and it sent a thrill through my veins. It was 
some time before we could command our feel¬ 
ings enough to observe the other objects that 
were becoming more and more interesting with 
every step. 

In a short time we came to another descent, 


leading to a second corridor, 
eight or ten feet below the 
first. Here, too, the sides 
were lined with funereal cells, 
from which the dead grinned 
horribly upon us as we pass¬ 
ed. The arch was cut out 
in the same way as in that 
above, and you could still 
see by the marks on it what 
kind of tools it had been 
made with. Below this was 
still another line of passages, 
making three stories in all. 
But one of them—the widest 
and highest—had no tombs 
in it, and had evidently been 
cut out for the tufa and puz- 

zolana above, l’adre M- 

stopped as we reached the 
lower corridor. “You see 
now,” said he “the history 
of the catacombs. It is writ¬ 
ten on the walls plainer and 
more impressively than I can 
tell it. In the vast edifices 
which were built for the pride 
or wants of old Rome ex¬ 
tensive materials were re¬ 
quired. They brought stone 
from Albano and Tivoli, mar¬ 
ble and ornaments from every 
part of their dominions; but 
jmzzolana, the most important 
ingredient in that admira¬ 
ble cement which has stood 
the changes of more than two thousund years, 
was found at home in their vineyards, under 
their streets, every where around them. They 
dug it out, just as you see them dig it now in 
the Campagna; and if you will take the trouble 
to compare the modern quarries with the old 
ones, you will find them running into the hill¬ 
side in arches and winding galleries just like 
those we are standing in. The only difference 
is in the extent. 

“ This was the origin of the catacombs; and 
you have only to remember how early they be¬ 
gan, and how many thousands of private and 
public edifices were built from them during the 
thousand years of Rome’s infancy, youth, and 
manhood, to see how naturally they would spread 
their net-work in every direction. As one was 
exhausted, or carried too far to be used readily, 
another would be opened; and then again, as 
the new ones began to fail, or the demand for 
puzzolana was raised by any sudden emergency, 
the old ones would be opened and worked again, 
till, in the course of time, half the city was un¬ 
dermined, and the very material that was to be 
used in building the walls, and temples, and pal¬ 
aces that we still admire in their ruins, -were 
drawn from under the very spots on which they 
were to stand. And—stern lesson to human 
pride—the humble quarry remains unchanged, 
while the pompous structures it helped to furnish 
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CHAPEL IN THE CATACOMBS. 


forth have long since crumbled away. So much 
for the beginning of the catacombs. Let us go 
a little further before we take up the second 
epoch in their history.” 

By this time we were somewhat familiarized 
with this new aspect of death, and could walk 
between the graves without shuddering. Still we 
had no disposition to converse, but asked our 
questions in a whisper, or pointed with a mute 
gesture to the objects we wished to call attention 
to. Even the w'hisper seemed to have a strange 
sound, and our footsteps, as we passed slowly 
and cautiously along, awoke from time to time 
a hollow reverberation amidst the arches, that 
filled them for a moment, and, growing fainter 
and fainter, gradually died away in recesses far 
beyond the light of our tapers. 

At first we had been so absorbed by the sol¬ 
emn aspect of every thing around us, that we 
had scarcely observed the new galleries that 
branched off in every direction from that which 
we were following. Every few steps there was 


a new opening, with the same style of vaulted 
ceiling, the same countless rows of skeletons, 
each in his narrow cell, and connected in the 
same way with other passages that ran out in 
the same inextricable labyrinths. Here and 
there, too, there was a passage that had been 
blocked up, either by design or by the casual 
falling in of the earth. I stopped from time to 
time to look in at the open ones, and once ven¬ 
tured a few steps forward to the opening of a 
third branch. It was easy to see how one might 
lose himself in them, and easy too to conceive 
what a horrid thing it must be to wander about 
without clew or light in that awful darkness, and 
sit down at last to die in the midst of the dead. 
As I held up my taper, the light fell faintly for 
a few feet upon the arches and graves, giving a 
deeper and livid hue to the darkness beyond. I 
hurried back to my companions, glad enough to 
reach the gallery in time to see their tapers like 
dim stars, and catch the sound of their footsteps. 

My companions, two of whom were zealous 
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SECTION or GALLERY AND CHAPELS. 


antiquarians, were immediately engaged in de¬ 
ciphering inscriptions and interpreting symbols. 
But it was some time before Cole and myself 
could bring our thoughts into a fit state for a 
calm examination of any thing. We could only 
feel that we were among the dead of nearly two 
thousand years ago; that the bones around us 
had once been the earthly tenement of men 
who had borne the religion in which we be¬ 
lieved through the fierce persecutions of pagan¬ 
ism; some of them, perhaps, had seen Christ 
himself; many of them had received their bap¬ 
tism from the hands of the Apostles; and above, 
far above the dark arches that covered us and 
them, the vineyards and green fields were still 
smiling in the sweet sunlight and balmy air. 
At last, though without losing this pervading 
consciousness of the hallowed influences around 
us, we began to take our part in the peculiar 
archeological characteristics of the place. 

It was evident that the catacombs had been 
carefully examined lpng before our day. The 
greater part of the inscriptions had been re¬ 
moved to the Vatican, where they form that 
long gallery so full of materials for Christian 


history, but which travelers often pass through 
with a hasty glance. Enough, however, re¬ 
mained to show us how the graves must have 
looked when they were all there. 

The rows of cells were often as many as six, 
one above the other; and whatever the origin 
of the gallery may have been, they had evi¬ 
dently been cut out for graves. The bottom, 
on which the body lay, was solid tufa, with an 
opening in front large enough to put the body 
in without disconfposing it. The opening had 
then been filled up with tiles and plaster, form¬ 
ing in some places a sort of panel-work, in 
others a smooth surface of masonry, and then 
again with a place for the slab that bore the in¬ 
scription. These slabs were mostly of marble, 
of various lengths, from one foot to three, more 
or less polished and ornamented according to 
the rank of the dead or the wealth of his rela¬ 
tives. Those of the earlier ages, the ages of 
persecution, w'ere by far the rudest, for they be¬ 
longed to a time when Christians had seldom 
the means or the opportunity of adorning their 
graves, however dear the relics which they con¬ 
tained. But at a later period, when their num^ 
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POTTEBY PBOM TUB CATACOMBS. 


ber comprised men of all classes, and still more 
when Christianity became the religion of the 
State, money and skill were both directed to 
this object, and many works of unquestionable 
merit have been drawn from the catacombs to 
decorate the museums of the curious and the 
learned. " 

The inscriptions were cut in the stone, and 
then colored with some kind of pigment very 
similar to Venetian red. It is by no means 



copra vAsn fbom the catacombs. 

i 1 


sure, however, that the custom of coloring them 
was universal, for many are found without any 
traces of color; so much so, indeed, that it is 
hard to believe it could have been so completely 
effaced. The letters are from half an inch to 
four inches high, some veiy rudely cut, and just 
the kind that an antiquary loves to pore over. 
Others neat, and in the most approved style of 
lapidarian art. 

The symbols w ere usually traced with a sharp 
instrument, sometimes a chisel. The more 
elaborate apart by themselves, the others inter¬ 
woven with the inscription. 

“ But wait a few moments,” said Padre M-, 

“ in answer to our demands for explanation: a 



objects foocd hi tile catacombs. 
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little further on there is a chapel in which we 
can sit down and talk more at leisure.” 


FONT FROM TOT CATACOMBS. 

The chapel was one of those enlargements 

made by the Christians when they came to look 
upon the catacombs as places of asylum or wor¬ 
ship. It was cut out in the tufa on each side 
of the corridor, in a style of architecture which 
will be more readily understood by the annexed 
engraving of a similar one in another catacomb 
than by any description of it that I can give. 
The graves were empty, and every thing that 


CHAPEL IN THE CATACOMBS. 

was thought worthy of a place in the Vatican I 
removed. Over the altar there was a head of 

the Virgin, which the Padre pointed to with an 
eloquent gesture that was intended to silence 
our Protestant scruples forever. Cole exam¬ 
ined it very carefully, and whispered in my ear 
that it was later by several hundred years than 
any thing else that he had seen there. “ Ask 
him to let me sketch it,” said he; but the Padre 
answered “No.” 

“ And now,” said he, “ I will go on with my 


history of the catacombs. They were first 
opened, as I have already told you, for the sake 
of the puzzolana. Cicero speaks of them in his 
oration for Cluentius, as arenarias qua&dam extra 
Portam Esquilinam. Now the Esquiline Hill was 
so notorious a place, both on account of the bad 
air and the robbers that infested it, that it was at 
last entirely abandoned by the better classes, and 
came in time to be used only as a burial-place 
for the poor. Horace speaks of it as a place to 
which slaves brought the corpses of their fellow- 
slaves in miserable coffins; the common sepul¬ 
chre of the wretched plebs.* And I remind you 
of Cicero and Horace because some writers 
have supposed that when the catacombs came 
to be used for burial-places, Christians and 
pagans were both interred in the same spot. 
This we know by positive testimony to be in¬ 
correct. The arenarias used by the heathen 
were those of the Esquiline, which were closed 
up when Maecenas built his gardens there, many 
years before the introduction of- Christianity; 
and another spot, three miles from the city, was 
set apart for burning the bodies of the poor. 

“ Under Augustus the work of building and 
embellishing was continued upon the largest 
scale. You remember his boast, that ‘ he had 
found a Home of brick, and left one of marble.’ 
And for brick-work and marble-work both, the 
arenarias or sand-pits were in constant requisi¬ 
tion. The workmen employed in them were 
naturally men of the lowest class, who, devot¬ 
ing themselves especially to this kind of labor, 
passed all of their days under ground, and be¬ 
came perfectly familiar 
with all the passages of 
the subterranean city they 
had built. Their only 
guide was in the veins 
of puzzolana ;f and when 
these failed, they stopped 
or turned off in another 
quarter. In this w ay quar¬ 
ries were opened in every 
direction around the city, 
and sometimes in the city 
itself. You can easily con¬ 
ceive what many hundred 
men could do, constantly 
working to supply the 
wants of a city like Rome.t 
Bosio tells us, as the re¬ 
sult of his own observa¬ 
tions, that every where 
between the Fincian and 
Salarian gates the ground is undermined. He 


* “ Hue prius angustis eject* cadaver* cellis, 
Conservus vlll portanda locabat in area. 

Hoc miserae plebi stabat commune aepulcrum." 

Serm. Lib. i. Sat viii. 

t Bnch is the opinion of D’Aginoourt, which has been 
disputed by other writers. 

t At a later period puzzolana from Pozzuoli, or perhaps 
from Rome also, was sent to Constantinople to be used in 
the building of the new city. Diarchea; translatur pulvis 
arena!, says Sidonius Apollinarts, using the old name of 
Pozzuoli.—Vid. Cara. xi. 09. 
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found entrances in almost every vineyard, some 
of them more or less blocked up, but still with a 
sufficient opening to allow him to make his way 
into them.* Many villas and houses that had 
been built above them have fallen and been aban¬ 
doned ; for often, when the foundations had been 
carried down to the first gallery, a second, and 
even a third and fourth, were found still deeper 
down into the heart of the soil.f Occasionally, 


when they had run their vein very far, they 
would open an air-hole into the vineyard or field 
above, through which a faint ray and wanner 
atmosphere would steal in to cheer them. These 
were the luminaria, which are occasionally men¬ 
tioned by old writers, and which you must have 
seen more than once in your rambles over the 
Campngna. Many a traveler has found them 
in his path when he least suspected it. 



SECTION or CEMETEBY WITH LUMLNABIA. 


“ Now we must remember that the early con¬ 
verts to Christianity were chiefly of the lower 
class; men and women to whom paganism held 
out no certain promises of future happiness as 
a compensation for their actual suffering. They 
.were degraded, abject, oppressed beings whom 
the new doctrines raised at once to the con¬ 
sciousness of moral dignity. Some, too, were 
of the better classes, with wealth and power at 
their command, but whose minds were too earn¬ 
est and their hearts too warm to allow them to 
hesitate between Christ and Jupiter. The two 
classes now met for the first time, drawn to¬ 
gether by common hopes and dangers, and many 
a proud Roman learned to embrace as a brother 
the being whom, but a little before, he would 
hardly have deigned to recognize as a man. 

“When persecution came, it naturally fell 
first upon the wealthier and more prominent 
members of the new society, leaving their hum¬ 
bler brethren for a while under the shelter of 
their social insignificance. Here the poor sand- 
diggers could become the protectors of their fel- 
low-Christians, secreting them in the grottoes 
and caverns which nobody else could venture 
into with safety. While the persecution lasted 
they would naturally watch around the en¬ 
trances to keep dangerous feet aloof, now and 
then, perhaps, open a new passage for greater 
convenience or security, and choose the safest 
hours for conveying food and clothing to their 
guests. If the storm increased, they, too, found 
themselves obliged to seek shelter there, and 
call upon other friends for means of sustenance. 
When the persecution was over they would all 
come out again to the light of day, the rich to 
return to their houses, the arenarii to divide 
their time once more between their sand-pits 
below ground and their houses above. 

“ Yet when they met again in their agapitve, 


• I have seen some of them myself in the vineyard of a 
friend about a mile from Porta Salars. The peasants use 
them for a rod or two in, to keep wine, etc.; and though 
they never venture for, they often find curious fragments 
of antiquity in them. 

t Vid. Bosio, Roma Sotterranea, Lib. lii Cap. lxi. 


or for worship, they would find many places 
empty that had been filled till then by the ho¬ 
liest and best beloved of their order; and when 
they wxnt out into the world and mingled once 
more with their fellow-citizens, they would be 
told how this one or that whom they loved had 
died by the hand of the executioner or in the com¬ 
bats of the arena. How gratefully would they 
then look back to their own escape, and the 
place which had given them refuge! and how 
naturally would they begin to feel as if they 
could see the hand of Providence in this hol¬ 
lowing out of their subterranean asylums! 

“ And soon they would wish to find an asy¬ 
lum for their dead also, where their bones could 
be laid in peace, secure against the insult to 
which they were exposed in common sepulchres, 
and, what they had equally at heart, secure that 
no pagan corpse would contaminate the ashes 
of those who had died in Christ. I could give 
you more than one passage in confirmation of 
this, if the feeling were not too natural a one 
to admit of a doubt. To make a place for the 
corpse these little cells were opened which still 
line the corridors: a circumstance which gives 
us the means of deciding what parts of the cata¬ 
combs were mere sand-pits, and which the asy¬ 
lum and burial-place of the early Christians. 

“ Thus they soon found themselves bound to 
these places by a double feeling: a grateful re¬ 
collection of their own escape, and that vener¬ 
ation which we naturally feel for the burial-place 
of our kindred and friends. In the intervals 
of persecution they would come back to them, 
from time to time, to converse more freely with 
the companions of their peril, the poor sand- 
diggers. Whenever a new body had been laid 
there, they would feel that the spot which held 
it had acquired a new claim upon their affec¬ 
tions. Whenever their hearts faltered or grew 
faint, they might come here, too, to seek strength 
in prayer at the side of the graves of those who 
had died for the faith. And may we not safely 
say that oftentimes the veteran Christian would 
bring some new convert with him, to show him 
what he must be prepared to do, if he would 
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VAULTED CHAPEL IN CATACOMBS. 


hold fast to his profession? Have they not 
often paced these galleries together?—a wife, 
perhaps, with a newly-converted husband; a 
father with his son, or a friend, holding in the 
warmest grasp of love the hand of the friend 
whom he had won over by prayers and entrea¬ 
ties—pausing, now and then, to point out the 
grave of some martyr, from whose holy life, 
and holier death, he had drawn his most touch¬ 
ing appeals, and exciting each other by sweet 
communion to stronger faith and more fervent 
love! How sweet must it have been to talk of 
heaven in these sunless depths of earth ! How 
must their imaginations have been exalted by 
the objects that surrounded them; and with 
what an increase of boldness and vigor must 
they have gone forth again to preach, to reason, 
and perhaps to die! 

“New persecutions brought them or their suc¬ 
cessors back again to the catacombs; where at 
first they lived, as they had done before, de¬ 
pendent upon their friends for the means of 
sustenance. How'evcr, as the number of Chris¬ 
tians went on increasing, it would become more 
and more difficult for them to live here in safety 
without some surer supply of food than what 
they could thus receive, day by day, from above. 
Water they found in abundance in the wells 
and springs, so many of which still remain scat¬ 
tered here and there through the grottoes. But 
bread could only be obtained in safety and abun¬ 
dance by laying in supplies before the danger 
came. 

“ There can be but little doubt that the dan¬ 
ger of their position made them peculiarly at-' 
tentive to all the signs of the times. Every 
circumstance would be carefully noted, and 


every new indication of peril instantly per¬ 
ceived. They would become clear-sighted ; but 
firm, vigorous, and ever watchful — like men 
whose path leads them along the brink of a 
precipice. It would soon be natural for them 
to look forward to persecution as a danger for 
which they must always be prepared, and to 
the catacombs as a place which might at any 
hour become their asylum or their grave. I 
will not say that it was so; but I think we have 
every reason to suppose that there were careful 
men Among them, who kept supplies of grain 
where they could convey them at a moment’s 
warning to some one of the numerous entrances 
to the catacombs. 

“And for the same reasons the catacombs 
themselves were enlarged, and new passages 
pushed forward, till they all became united into 
a vast net-work that undermined the whole 
city.* Thus escape became easy and pursuit 
difficult. The Christian would readily plunge 
into those dark recesses wherever he found an 
entrance, for he knew r that he could not wander 
far without meeting a friend. But his pursuer 
would pause, and weigh the danger well before 
he ventured to follow him into a labyrinth to 
which he had no clew, and where eveiw step 
might bring him unawares into the midst of 
men whom he believed capable of the most re¬ 
volting crimes. For, if we would form a just 
conception of the position of ther Christian 
among pagans, we must remember that he was 
looked upon as a fierce, morose, and hateful be¬ 
ing, who united himself with men equally de- 

* “Ipsamet urbs obstupult,” says Baronlus, “enm ab- 
ditas in suis suburbils m novit habere civitatta Chriatian- 
orum coloniaa."— Ann. Eccl. man. 130. 
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testable, to eat the flesh of human victims, and 
partake of rites too horrible to be described. 
And it may well be supposed, that when they 
were known to have chosen their asylum in 
these dark vaults under the gardens and vine¬ 
yards of the city, where the sun had never pen¬ 
etrated, and whose recesses were known to them¬ 
selves alone, their choice would be employed as 
a new argument against them, if not an open 
confession of guilt. 

“ The first catacombs that we positively know 
to have been used for this purpose were the 
catacombs of St. Sebastian, though we have no 
authentic account of their opening. Puzzolana, 
as you well know, is very abundant in all that 
region, and it is not improbable that the first 
excavations were begun at a very early period. 
However this may be, our earliest records of 
persecution speak of them as the asylum of the 
Christians; and they continue to be expressly 
mentioned long after the number of converts 
had become so great as to compel them to seek 
for safety in others. It was in these that St. 
Stephen was put to death. The soldiers came 
upon him as he was in the act of saying mass; 
and whether from a momentary feeling of com¬ 
passion, or a desire to see \rith their own eyes 
one of those ceremonies of which they had heard 
such horrible descriptions, allowed him to go 
on and accomplish his holy task in peace. But 
the moment that it was done they thrust him 
back upon his chair—the very chair which you 
have seen in the relic-chamber of the church— 
and cut oflf his head. Well might the recollec¬ 
tion of the atrocious deed sink deep into the 
memory of his horror-stricken brethren; and 
the ground that had drunk his blood become 
sacred to all succeeding generations. 

44 You must remember that all this while the 
work of building still went on, and new excava¬ 
tions were constantly making to meet the de¬ 
mand for materials. There was the golden 
house of Nero, stretching from the Palatine 
over the Esquiline, where he died; there were 
the baths and the Coliseum, which Titus built 
upon the site of that vast and odious edifice, 
and forums, and temples, and theatres, and 
mausoleums, and the baths of Caracalla, and 
the baths of Diocletian; all built while the 
Christian was still an odious and dreaded mem¬ 
ber of the great empire. Sometimes he was 
condemned to work, as a punishment, in these 
caverns, which might soon serve him for an 
asylum, and which he alone was known to look 
upon with affection. And thus various and 
often opposite causes seemed to concur in pre¬ 
paring for him a home in the hour of danger; 
and showing how easily God converts the de¬ 
signs of his enemies into means of protection 
for his own children. 

“ We have no authentic description of the be¬ 
ginning of a persecution; but it is a scene which 
the imagination easily draws in a place like this. 
I have often sketched it to myself in my daily 
walks hither. It would seldom come wholly una¬ 
wares upon men so well read in the signs of dan-1 


ger. Here and there a significant cloud would be 
seen by them, however pure the horizon might 
seem to an untrained eye. Some friend in the 
palace—anxious, though not a Christian himself, 
for the safety of a Christian relative or friend— 
would secretly convey the warning that a new 
edict was preparing, and the names of promi¬ 
nent victims already marked. Then the infirm 
and weak, women and children, and all those 
who might become incumbrances in a sudden 
flight, would repair secretly to their places of 
refuge, with provisions and all the appliances 
of comfort which they could carry with them. 
Daylight would find many an empty dwelling 
where evening had closed upon a crowded home. 

“ Then the edict would issue forth, and sol¬ 
diers, guided by spies and informers, set out 
upon the search of victims. Some they would 
always find either willing martyrs or men whom 
the hope of a day's respite had prevented from 
flying in time. These they would hurry off to 
prison and trial. When night returned, there 
would be a great stir among the Christians, 
and hasty preparations for flight. They would 
scarcely dare to go in large bodies, for fear of 
attracting attention, but steal away one by one, 
or at the utmost two or three together of those 
whom no peril could separate. The soldiers, 
too, would be on the alert, watching the gates 
and the principal entrances to the catacombs. 
Often the flight must have been a perilous one, 
over vineyards and fields, through by-ways and 
lanes, finding the path already occupied by their 
enemy, or hearing their footsteps and seeing 
the gleam of their torches as they came on in 
full pursuit. But there were many entrances 
unknown to any but the Christians themselves, 
and sometimes perhaps & band of soldiers, in 
full sight of their victims, may have paused in 
amhzement well-nigh hordering upon terror, at 
seeing them suddenly disappear when their 
hands were already almost upon them. Then 
they would recall all the horrible things that 
they had heard about these worshipers of un¬ 
known gods, and hasten back with strange tales 
of magic and enchantment. Sometimes, too, 
they must have met face to face, and here, all 
all that we know of these fathers of our faith 
assures us that they yielded themselves up, like 
their Saviour, unresisting victims. Sometimes, 
too, they would meet together at the mouth of 
a catacomb, and then the Christian would plunge 
boldly into tbe darkness; and though it is known 
that the soldier would sometimes follow them 
a little way, they seldom ventured far. It was 
on these occasions that some of the passages 
which are still blocked up were closed; and 
while the pursuer was cautiously advancing by 
the broader gallery, the fugitive would already 
be far on his way, by other paths, toward the 
deep recesses of his asylum. 

44 We know more positively what kind of lives 
they led here. Their first impulse on finding 
themselves in a place of safety was to unite to¬ 
gether in thanksgiving and prayer. Then here, 
as in the city above, the different offices of so- 
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cud and religions life would be assigned to dif¬ 
ferent persons: some to watch over the sick; 
some to preside over the distribution of food; 
some to allot appropriate places to different 
ages and sexes; some to watch the entrances, 
and keep np some kind of communication with 
their friends in the city. The community of 
feeling and interests which bound them together 
in the world would become a yet stronger tie in 
these homes of common peril and privation; and 
few would think of preserving here those distinc¬ 
tions of rank and power which might so soon be 
confounded in a common death. For light, they 
used those little lamps of which you see so many 



in every mnsenm: the larger were suspended 
from the ceiling in the chapels and main galleries, 
and they would carry about the smaller ones in 
their hands whenever they wished to go from one 
place to another. Some of the wells from which 
they drew their water may have been dug ex¬ 
pressly for that purpose; but others were evi¬ 
dently found in the natural progress of excava¬ 
tion. Some, too, seem to have been used as 
drains. Their supply of food must, even on the 
supposition of long preparation, have been a 
precarious one whenever the persecution lasted 
more than three or four months. In the cases 
of individuals, we know that they depended en¬ 
tirely upon their friends above. St. Chrysos¬ 
tom finds materials for an eloquent reproof to 
the Christians of his own day in the picture of 
a noble lady awaiting in fear and trembling the 
return of her maid with her daily supply of food. 
There is that beautiful story of Hippolytus, too, 
who lived for a long while in the catacombs of 
St. Sebastian at the very time when St. Stephen 
was secreted there. He was apparently the only 
Christian of his family, and when he took refuge 
in the catacombs he was still obliged to look to 


his relations for the means of sustenance. They 
sent it to him by his nephew and niece, children 
of ten and thirteen, whose daily visits in this 
hour of trial made the poor Christian feel how 
dear he still was to his friends. And as he 
thought of them, and mourned over their idol¬ 
atry, he felt his heart bleed and yearn for them, 
and could not still its longings till he had found 
out some way for bringing them also to the 
knowledge of Christ. Then he went to St. 
Stephen and told him of his sorrows; and the 
holy pontiff bade him keep the children by him 
the next time that they came; * For their parents,' 
said he, ‘will become alarmed when they see 
that they do not return at the accustomed hour, 
and will come to seek them themselves.' And 
when the children came he kept them; and their 
parents, seeing that the hour was past and 
they had not returned, went to seek them in the 
place where they knew that their brother was 
hidden. And when they had reached it, they 
found their children there, and Hippolytus and 
the holy bishop with them. But they turned a 
deaf ear to the prayers and entreaties of their 
brother, and refused to hearken to the words in 
which St. Stephen would have reasoned with 
them. Yet, although they knew it not, their 
hearts were touched, and the words had sunk 
into them, and in God's chosen time ripened 
into repentance, and they too became Christians 
and martyrs. 

“Still it was only in individual cases that a 
large number could have been fed by daily sup¬ 
plies. The very sight of so many persons going 
regularly to the same places would have excited 
suspicions in those suspicious times, and led to 
effectual measures for cutting off the communi¬ 
cation. No large body of men could ever have 
been fed by means like these, and the inhabit¬ 
ants of the catacombs must often have been ex¬ 
posed to great want. 

“ But while they remained there they passed 
the greater part of their time in religious con¬ 
ferences, in attending the holy ceremonies, and 
in prayer. There was no sun to tell them of 
the passage from day to night. The light that 
faintly stole in through the luminaria reached at 
the utmost but a few feet in the upper corridors; 
and the luminaria themselves were found only 
at great intervals. All the rest was lighted by 
lamps, which shed a soft twilight around them, 
fainter even than this of our tapers, and many 
a passage was left in unbroken darkness. When 
I first came here I could not look into that dark¬ 
ness without a strange feeling. You see how 
the light falls there, struggling for a little way 
through the thickening shadows till its redness 
fades to a sickly white, resembling that fioco 
bane, that pale light which Dante saw the spirits 
by on the shores of Acheron.* And then, too, 
how dark is the darkness beyond. The eye 
shrinks from it, and turns for relief to that pale 
ray again which seems to fall blunted and pow¬ 
erless from the ebon mass. How truly does that 
other epithet? of Dante apply here too —loco 
* Com* io diacerno per lo fioco lume.— Inferno, Hi. 75. 
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dogni luce muto —a spot mute of all light—for 
nowhere do darkness and silence seem to walk 
hand in hand as they do here. I have repeated 
it a hundred times. 


DECORATED CHAPEL. 

“By degrees, however, I became accustomed 
to it, and so it must have been with the Chris¬ 
tians who made their homes here. Some of 
them found employment, too, in enlarging the 
passages into chapels and forums where they 
could assemble in larger numbers for conference 
and worship. It was then, probably, that the 
rough shell of the chapels was made, though 
the ornament and finish must have been the 
work of a calmer and happier period. Some¬ 
times, it is related, the soldiery came upon them 
while they were engaged in prayer, led thither, 
perhaps, by spies. Few only could have been 
taken in these rare inroads, for there were too 
many avenues of escape to admit of a general 
arrest. Sometimes, too, their relentless perse¬ 
cutors would attempt to distress them by throw¬ 
ing in stones and dirt through the luminaria, 
and shutting out their scanty share of daylight. 
But none of these things could have broken 
their general feeling of security in such hiding- 
places as these. 

“The air, as you can tell by your own feelings, 
was temperately cool, though in some places I 
have found the dampness unpleasant. Had 
these grottoes been less extensive, the crowds 
that were sometimes collected here, and the 
numerous lamps that were always burning would 
have made the air unpleasant with such imper¬ 
fect means of ventilation as the luminaria af¬ 
ford. But these numberless passages running 
off in every direction would give it a circulation 
that the lungs would play in as freely as on a 
mountain side.” 

M Do you suppose,” asked Cole, “ that many 
died here ?” 


“We have no means of ascertaining how 
many,” replied the Father; “ but without some 
miraculous suspension of the ordinary laws of 
nature, there must have been the usual propor¬ 
tion both of births and 
deaths. Whole fam¬ 
ilies were living here 
together, and often for 
many months, and 
doubtless some came 
who were never to look 
upon the sun again. 
Death must have been 
very solemn in a place 
like this. But it was 
one from which the 
Christian’s soul would 
take its flight with ex¬ 
ultation. And I doubt 
whether, amidst all 
their vicissitudes, these 
asylums of holy men 
have ever witnessed 
such touching scenes 
as when a dying saint 
has breathed his last 
farewell to kindred and 
friends, and calmly 
dosed his eyes amidst 
the prayers and con¬ 
gratulations of those who longed to follow him. 
You would almost fancy the spirit hovering for 
a moment above them with the last yearnings 
of human love, and blending, as it were, the 
purest feelings of earth with its first fruition of 
heaven. 

“ The funeral rites were simple. The corpse 
was bathed, anointed, and wrapped in its grave- 
clothes, and then placed on a-bier in the chapel, 
where it remained till a sufficient time hacb 
elapsed to guard against its premature burial. 
Meanwhile, relatives and friends would gather 
round it to watch and to pray: and w'hen the 
hour came, they would take it up in their arms 
and bear it to the grave that had been opened 
for it, laying it decently in its narrow dwelling, 
with its arms stretched by its sides and its face 
upward. Then there would be a last farewell, 
a parting glance; and when all had joined once 
more in prayer, the mason would come with his 
tiles and mortar and shut it out from their sight 
forever. I have never opened a grave without 
asking myself, where were the hands that closed 
it hundreds of years ago? Often in opening 
them you perceive an odor of incense, as if 
precious gums and spices had been used in pre¬ 
paring the body for its last resting-place.” 

“And were the remains generally found in 
the state which we see them in ?” 

“ Frequently, but not always. You have seen 
that many of the cells were empty. Now you 
must not always take this for a proof that the 
bones have been carried away. The nature of 
the ground, the age of the dead, and various 
other causes have acted after death, producing 
a great diversity in the state of the bones. The 
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VAULTED CELL. 

bones of children decay rapidly, and in their 
graves we never find any thing but dust. Where 
the puzzolana is diy the bones become white 
and soft, falling away like ashes beneath your 
touch. Where it is damp you often find the 
skeleton well preserved, and always more or 
less perfect. And if it has been reached by 
the water, an incrustation forms upon it, giv¬ 
ing it the color and hardness of stone.* Some¬ 
times a striking change takes place the mo¬ 
ment that the air penetrates, and I have seen 
parts crumble away and sink into dust before 
I had well caught the outline. You remem¬ 
ber what happened to Carapana? He was 
carrying on his excavations in his vineyard at 
Porta Latina, and had just opened a colum¬ 
barium. All the upper part was arranged just 
as the columbaria always are, with the urns in 
their niches and each with its inscription beside 
it. But on reaching the bottom and clearing 
away the dust and rubbish from the floor, they 
came unexpectedly upon a stone coffin a little 
more than five feet long and perfectly closed. 
By good fortune, Campana himself was there, 
and with the proper instruments for raising the 
lid without breaking it. And what should he 
see there but a body stretched at full length in 
the coffin, as if it had never been disturbed since 
the day when it was first placed there: the 
funeral robe, the hands, the limbs in perfect 
preservation, and the face that of a girl who 
had died in her freshness and bloom two thou¬ 
sand years ago. But as he was gazing upon it, it 
suddenly began to dissolve and fade, and in an 
instant all that was left was the outline of a 
human form traced in dust upon the bottom of 
a coffin.” 

“ The same thing occurred in an excavation 
at Cere,” says Gennarelli, “ and I mean to make 
the most of it in my dissertation. The figure 
was that of a man, and some of the gold orna¬ 
ments of his robe resisted the action of the air, 

* Agincourt, Hiato&re de C Art par les Monument i. 20. 


though all the rest and the bones 
crumbled away immediately.” 

“ Do you believe,” asked Cole, 
“ that the emblems and inscrip¬ 
tions were placed upon the grave 
at the time of burial ?” 

“Many of them undoubtedly 
were. The simpler emblems and 
ruder inscriptions may have been 
easily traced by the common 
workmen. Some of them evi¬ 
dently were made with the point 
of the trowel.” 

“ What is the meaning of the 
palm leaf?” 

“The Christian’s triumph— 
victory over sin and deajth. Many 
writers have supposed it to have 
been a sign of martyrdom. But 
the only unquestionable proofs of 
martyrdom are the little vase of 
blood which you have seen in¬ 
serted in the cement that closes 
the grave, and the instruments of martyrdom 
which are sometimes found in the grave itself.” 

“ I have been told that these were indications 
of the buried man’s trade.” 


PAIKTED CELL. 
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“ Yes, when you find them cut or painted on 
the outside, of which we have many curious in¬ 
stances. I remember a slab which once stood 
upon the grave of a wool-comber. The inscrip¬ 
tion gives nothing but the name with the com¬ 
mon addition of—in peace: 

VENEBLfi IN PACE; 

but there, in the same rude style of carving, are 
the shears, the comb, the speculum, and a plate 
with a rounded handle, all implements of his 
trade. It was a symbolical language, intelli¬ 


gible even to the unlettered. The man who 
would have been forced to turn away unsatisfied 
from an inscription, would recognize at once 
the familiar indications of a trade. 

“Men, too, situated os the Christians were, 
would naturally resort to symbols for the ex¬ 
pression of ideas which none but they could 
appreciate. Their thoughts and hopes were 
not those of the heathen who adorned their sar¬ 
cophagi with choice sculptures and exquisite 
embodiments of mythology. They did not care 
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to employ in commemoration of their dead the 
forms which had been defiled by a corrupt su¬ 
perstition. They were in the warmth and fer¬ 
vor of a new hope, which they took every oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing in language perfectly intel¬ 
ligible to all who shared it with them. You 
can not take ten steps in the Lapidarian Gallery 
of the Vatican without, feeling that you are 
standing between two worlds. On one side are 
the inscriptions of paganism, whose dead, sink¬ 
ing into their graves without a hope, seem to cast 
back longing glances upon the pleasures they 
have left behind. The mourner has nothing to 
console him, the dying man nothing to cling to; 
bat when the name has once issued from the 
fatal urn, he leaves forever his woods, his villas, 
and his home for the bark that is to bear him 
to an eternal exile. (I have ventured to borrow 
from one of the saddest yet most beautiful of 
Horace's odes—the third of the second book—to 
Dellium.) Then from his tomb comes a cold 
voice that chills you by its heartlessness; an 
bile enumeration of idle pleasures, or a spiteful 
washing that ySure too will soon be ended. 

DM* 

TI • CLAUDI • 8ECUNDI 
HIC • SECUM • HABET • OMNIA 
BALNEA • VINUM VENUS 
tIORRUMPUNT CORPORA 
NOSTRA • SED • VITAM • FACIUNT 
B • V • V • 

To the Divine Manes of Titus Claudius Secundus. 
Here (in this world) he enjoys every thing. 

Baths , trt/ie, and love , ruin our constitutions , but they 
make life what it is. Farewell , farewell. 

“ What language for the grave! You remem¬ 
ber the dying question of Augustus to his friends: 

‘ Have I played my part well ? Then applaud.' 
Shocking as this is to our conceptions, even from 
such a wretch as Augustus, the following in crip- 
tion is still more so: 

VIXI • DUM VTXI • BENE • JAM • MEA 
PERACTA • MOX • VE8TRA • AGETUR 
FABULA • VALETE • ET • PLAUDITE. 

VANLVIIL 
While I lived , Hived well. 

My play is now ended , soon yours will be. 
Farewell and applaud me. 

“ But the Christian, for whom death was a 
passage not to exile but to the home of all his 
hopes and aspirations, writes nothing upon his 
grave but the simple expression of his faith: 
FLORENTI IN PACE. 

Florcntius in peace. 

VALERIA DORMITIN PACE. 

Valeria sleeps in peace. 

DORMITIO ELPIDIS. 

The sleeping place of Elpidis. 

“ Often too, the expression is fuller and more 
distinct, referring this peaceful slumber to the 
Lord who gives it; as in the following form 
which is found at the close of many inscriptions: 

IN PACE DOMINI DORMIT. 

He sleeps in the peace of the Lord. 

“ In the epitaph of Albania, by her husband 
Placus, the idea of repose is expressly limited: 
Vol. X.—No. 69.—Pp 


the resurrection of the body, an idea tha^ to a 
pagan, would have seemed still stranger than 
the more common assurance of peace, being 
held up as the end of this temporary slumber. 
RELICTIS TUIS IACE8 IN PACE SOPORE 
MERITA RESURGI8 TEMPORALIS TIBI DATA 
REQUIETIO. 

Thou well-deserving one , having left thy [ relations ], 
lie in peace —m sleep. 

Thou wilt arise: a temporary rest is granted thee. 

“ Indeed, it is to this belief in the resurrection 
of the body that we are indebted for the pre¬ 
servation of these precious remains. Natural 
as it is to honor the dead—and your favorite 
Vico makes funeral rites one of the first elements 
of civil union—the Christian, living in the midst 
of a hostile community, and often dying the 
most degrading or revolting death, would fre¬ 
quently have been tempted to cast aside, with 
comparative indifference, the mutilated remains 
of the friend whose spirit he knew to be far be¬ 
yond the reach of human decay. But when he saw 
in them, all disfigured as they were, the substance 
which was to rise again refulgent with the im¬ 
mortality of Paradise, he gathered them together 
with a pious care, washed and anointed them, 
and filling the wounds with spices and precious 
ointments, laid them reverently in the sepulchre. 
Prudentius tells of a martyr who, on his way 
to death, begs not for life, but burial. Some¬ 
times they chose their burial-place during life. 
There is an inscription in the Lapidarian 
Gallery, one of the rudest both in the style of 
writing and its almost unintelligible Latinity, 
which records the name of an old man of ninety, 
by the name of Martyrius, who had done so: 
ELEXIT DOMUM VIVUS. 

“ Then too, we find epitaphs denouncing a 
wretched death to any one who should dare to 
violate the sanctity of the sepulchre: 

MALE PEREAT INSEPULTC8 
JACEAT NON RE8URGAT 
CUM JUDA PARTEM HABEAT 
SI QUIS 8EPULCHRUM HUNC 
VIOLA VERIT. 

If any one shall violate this sepulchre 
Let him perish miserably , and remain unburied; 

Let him lie down , and not rise again; 

Let his portion be with Judas.” 

" Strange,” said Cole. “ Why, it is the veiy 
sentiment that we find in the epitaph of our 
great poet, Shakspeare, though much more defi¬ 
nite in its imprecation: 

‘ Good friend, for Jesu'a sake forbear 
To dig the dust Inclosed here. 

Blest be the man that spares these stones; 

And cursed be he that moves my bones.* ” 

“ Yes, it is man's natural feeling. Even the 
pagans felt it as keenly as we do. Archytas 
begs for a little sand, in the sweetest notes of the 
lyre of Horace: 

‘ At tu, nauta, Tags ne parce malign us arenas 
Oasibus et capiti inhumato 
Particulam dare.' 

And the imprecation, though less minute, is as 
strong as that of our inscription: 

1 .predbus non llnqnar lnultis: 

Teqne placula nulla resolvent.' 
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Bat the heathen dreaded the sad wanderings on 
the banks of Styx. Palinurus cries to JEneas: 

* Eripe me his, invicte malls; ant tn mlhi temm 
Injice, manu potes.’ 

Funeral rites carried a privilege with them, but 
the body itself had done its part and could never 
be reunited with the spirit. A decent grave or 
even a little dust “thrice sprinkled” would 
secure the soul a passage in Charon’s bark, and 
then all the rest might be left to slumber un¬ 
disturbed. How different from the feeling with 
which the Christian laid his brother in the grave, 
firmly trusting that every particle which had 
entered into the composition of that lifeless 
form would be gathered together and united 
again in the day of his reward. 

“Another trait which strikes you in these 
inscriptions is their simplicity ; not merely the 
simplicity of good taste, but tfye meekness and 
resignation of men who looked upward, receiving 
all things as expressions of God’s will, and claim¬ 
ing nothing for themselves but the privilege of 
submission. The epithets are terms of endear¬ 
ment or respect; sometimes the manner of death 
is mentioned, but without any tokens of exulta¬ 
tion or any complaints of persecution. They 
sleep in peace, in the peace of the Lord, in the 
hope of resurrection, and thus their story is told. 

“The names too, you must have observed, 
are merely the name of baptism. The Roman 
distinction of personal, family, and surname is 
dropped. They have renounced the pride of 
birth and place, and care nothing for the pomp¬ 
ous titles of worldly power. Many of them 
were poor laborers who were known only by 
their trade; the weaver, the wool-comber, or 
any other of the humbler arts that minister to 
the wants of life. But they all had been bap¬ 
tized by some distinctive appellation, and this 
they gloried in. It was the token of their re¬ 
generation, the mark by which they were known 
among their brethren, a record of the day in 
which they began to live anew, casting their 
errors and unholy affections behind them.” 

“ Here then,” said Gennarelli, “we have the 
explanation of the loss of family and surnames 
in the middle ages, which was followed by such 
a confusion of persons that the genealogist is 
completely at fault, till the crusades come to 
his aid, with their armorial bearings and new 
distinctions.” 

“ Undoubtedly; and hence the futility of at¬ 
tempting to trace any of our modem families 
up to the Romans of old. And thus, too, you 
see another reason for the natural growth of a 
new symbolical language. These men, who 
wished to separate themselves both in life and 


death from their pagan neighbors, would natu¬ 
rally inscribe the distinction on their graves in 
some simple and definite manner. One of the 
simplest was the monogram of the Greek name 
of Christ, a X and P crossed in various ways, 
which appears in a very large number of in¬ 
scriptions, sometimes alone, sometimes adorned 
with palm branches, or other emblems of the 
same expressive character. In one inscription, 
that of a child of four, only a part of one 
of the legs of the X appears, and that is wrought 
into the P in such a manner as to produce a 
cross. Then two other letters were added, ex¬ 
pressive of the attnonte of eternal existence as 
applied to God —a and o —one on the right, the 
other on the left of the cross, and either higher 
or lower, as best suited the engraver. 

“ Another emblem, and which I believe to be 
a probable, if not a certain, indication of mar¬ 
tyrdom, is the furnace which we often find, and 
in various shapes. It alludes to death by fire, 
or by boiling oil, both of them common forms 



“ This symbolism was not confined 4o tomb¬ 
stones. We find it on gems, on lamps, and in 
pictures. The ‘.Christian Museum’ contains 
many curious and instructive specimens of it. 
There is a signet-ring from the catacombs with 
the monogram of XP interwrought and sup¬ 
ported by what would seem to have been in¬ 
tended for doves. A full A is cut on the right 
of the P, and a little higher, on the opposite side, 
a very small w. 

“Another common symbol is a fish, which 
we find both on slabs and on lamps. Here the 
idea is a little more difficult to seize, and gave 
free scope to a play of fancy better suited to an 
Eastern than a Western mind. You will see 
the direct meaning by remembering that the 
Greek word for fish is IxBvg each of whose let¬ 
ters is the initial of one of the words in the in¬ 
scription : 

’Itjoovc Xpicrbc 0 eov vibe Swrjfp. 

Jesus Christ , the Son of God, the Saviour . 

“This symbol was regarded with singular 
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favor by some of the Fa¬ 
thers, and is especially recom¬ 
mended by St. Clement of 
Alexandria and Tertullian, 
as suggestive of the holy rite 
by which Christians were re¬ 
ceived into the bosom of the 
church. 

“ But a more pleasing and 
less fanciful symbol is that 
of the anchor; the soothing 
monitor on life’s troubled sea 
that there is still a haven and 
rest for the tempest-tost and 
weary. It was a thought full 
of a consolation which none 
but the Christian knew; and 
when he traced the symbol 
on the grave of one whom he 
loved, and called to mind the 
perils they had encountered 
together, ‘Rest,* he would 
say, ‘ sweet spirit, rest in thy 
Lord. Thy cares and trials are over, and now 
thou canst hold strongly to the haven thou hast 
won.* 

4 .fortitur occupm 

Portum.’ 

“The ship belongs to the same class, and is 
still the symbol of the church. La navicella di 
San Pietro —The bark of St. Peter—is one of 
our current expressions, and the rudest peasant 
will interpret this symbol for you as easily as 
the profoundest antiquarian. We find it on 
tablets and rings. Clement, of Alexandria, 
speaks of certain signet rings with ‘ a heaven- 
bound ship upon them —vavf ovpavodpafiovoa. 
In some of them the symbols are very compli¬ 
cated, but generally it is perfectly simple; a 
ship more or less accurately drawn, and with a 
. cross for its mast.” 

44 Does not this symbolism extend to painting 
and sculpture ?” asks Cole. 

“ Yes; as, for example, in the painting from 
the catacombs of St. Calixtus, in which our 
Saviour is represented as a lamb standing upon 
a rock, or perhaps a mountain. From the base 
of the rock four streams issue like four cata¬ 
racts, and within a circle that surrounds the 
lamb’s head are the monogram of the XP, with 
an a and o The rock is supposed to be the 
rock of paradise, and the four streams the four 
evangelists. 

“But what strikes you most in the art of the 
catacombs, is the general absence of painful ele¬ 
ments. The subjects are drawn chiefly from 
the Old and New Testament, and more especial¬ 
ly from the life of Christ. The sacrifice of 
Abraham is a favorite subject, which reappears 
in different places, but mostly with the same 
types. Noah, too, supplies the pious artist with 
the means of adorning a great many chapels, 
but almost always in the same way—a man in a 
sort of open tub, and a dove with an olive 
branch. The trial of the fieiy furnace, Jonah 
and the whale, Moses striking the rock, Daniel 



WO All Of TBS ASK. 

and the lions, and various other passages of 
sacred bistoiy are repeated again and again, 
but always in a way that does more credit to 
the artist’s piety than to his skill. 

“ Some of the most singular, if not the most 
pleasing of these pictures, represent the miriL 
cles or other passages in the life of Christ, lie 
raising of Lazarus is one, the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes another; neither of them 
very successful in invention, for in the miracle 
of the loaves hnd fishes the artist not knowing 
how to bring in Christ and the Apostles, has 
contented himself with a group of men kneel¬ 
ing, as if the miraculous supply had just been 
consumed, while the fragments are piled up 
in seven baskets in the foreground. The most 
common emblem under which Christ appears, is 
that of the‘Good 
Shepherd.’ He is 
generally repre¬ 
sented by the fig¬ 
ure of a youth in 
shepheid’s cloth¬ 
ing, standing in 
the midst of his 
sheep, with one 
of them upon 
his shoulder. In 
some of these, 
though we find 
the same mono¬ 
tony and pover¬ 
ty of invention 
to complain of, 
the general'effect 
is veiy pleasing, 
and the figure of 
Christ often hap¬ 
pily conceived. 

“ But we must 
remember that 
though art was 

sometimes resort- thi good shxphebk 
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ed to by the Christians as a means of em¬ 
bellishment, they never looked to it for their 
chief pleasures as the pagans did. Indeed, 
they were necessarily cut off from the great 
school of Greece, whose mythological subjects 
were loathsome and revolting to them.* It 



HKAD or THl BAVIOTJB. 

was not till after the days of persecution were 
past that they could openly address themselves 



The Padre paused as though his story were 
ended, but we all called earnestly for the sequel 
to the history of the catacombs. 

“ It is not a very long one,” said he. “ The 
catacombs had gradually become the exclusive 
property of the Christians; if not formally, yet 
for all purposes but the mere quarrying of sand, 
for which the demand necessarily diminished 
when the troubles of the empire began. After 
they had become accustomed to them as places 
of burial and refuge, they began to resort to 
them for worship also, and those apqpitce, or 

* PruAentiua, IUpurre^ayuty, Hymn. x. v. 298, call* Men¬ 
tor and Phidias, 

M Fabri deorum, vel patentee numinum.” 


to the task of adorning their sanctuaries with 
choice sculptures and paintings; and then, 
alas, the progress of decay had been too great 
to afford the Christian school any chance of 
competing with the bright ages that were 
gone. 

“One thing, however, to which all writers, 
and the works themselves bear witness, is the 
gentle and soothing spirit which pervades it. 
It is eminently the school of love, the school 
of pure thoughts, ennobling suggestions, and 
elevating impulses. The atmosphere that you 
breathe there has a freshness and purity in it 
which it would be in vain to seek in the palmiest 
days of pagan art. Artistically you may be dis¬ 
satisfied, and even annoyed; but still, if you have 
any of the Christian’s spirit within you, you will 
go back and look, and look again, till your fancy 
pictures to you the unlettered believer struggling 
with his conceptions, and striving to convey to 
the stone or roughly plastered wall, some part 
of that love and devotion that glow in his heart. 
And then you will feel with him, and these 
rude lines will swell out into soft and graceful 
proportions, and the half-formed features will 
beam with the light of the soul, and you will 
learn to number among your happiest days the 
day in which your eyes were first opened to the 
real characteristics of Christian art.” 



feasts of love, which were so incomprehensible 
to the pagans. Soon we find in the edicts 
special clauses expressly forbidding them to 
collect together in their ‘cemeteries,’ or even 
to visit them. And here we may remark that 
the name of arenarii was rapidly changing into 
that of cemeteries, though we do not meet with 
that of catacombs till many years later; and as 
cemeteries they were regarded as belonging 
solely to the Christians. The wealthy Romans 
still loved the costly monuments of the Appian 
Way, and the emperors built themselves mauso¬ 
leums, that their ashes might lie, like those of 
Egyptian kings, in piles that would defy the 
tooth of time. But the costliest monuments of 
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the Appian were destroyed centuries ago; rope- 
dancers and mountebanks play their antics over 
the ashes of Augustus, and the frescoed cell 
of Hadrian re-echoes with the wailings of guilt 
and despair. While here, around the bones of the 
humble and persecuted Christian, the children 
of a land unknown to Rome, come, as you have 
done to-day, to unite with the children of the 
sqU in tributes of gratitude and veneration. 

“At last the persecutions ceased. Constan¬ 
tine came with privileges and favors, and the 
great offices of the empire passed into the hands 
of the Christians. They could now build their 
churches above ground, and celebrate the cere¬ 
monies of religion openly. The foundations of 
great edifices, consecrated to the service of the 
true God, were laid; and the whole city began 
gradually to assume a new aspect. Not that the 
inhabitants willingly renounced their idols, or 
abstained from the pollution of pagan rites. 
Long and obstinately did many still cling to their 
national and household gods, vainly trusting that 
the day of their dominion would again return. 
History, and what they called religion, had be¬ 
come so strangely blended m their minds, that 
they scarcely knew how to tear Romulus from his 
shrine without blotting the name of their founder 
from their annals. They loved, too, the bloody 
arena, with its combats of men and wild beasts, 
and the brilliant festivals which brought a 
grateful release from labor, or interwove a pleas¬ 
ing variety into the dull monotony of common 
life. 

“Thus while the empire accepted Christianity, 
and the followers of Christ were free to profess 
their faith openly, they were still surrounded 
by secret or avowed enemies, who would willing¬ 
ly have renewed the persecution if they could 
have found an emperor cf their own. The im¬ 
mediate bearing of this upon the catacombs you 
can easily conceive. They were no longer re¬ 
sorted to as the only places which Christians 
could worship in with safety, but held rather as 
sacred spots, which helped to keep alive the 
pure spirit of devotion. It was still good to meet 
together in them on the anniversaries of the 
martyrs whose bones they held, and renew at 
these graves the vows of penitence and renuncia¬ 
tion with which they had turned away from the 
world. These graves gradually became like 
shrines, which they adorned with marbles and 
paintings and rich offerings. Then it was that 
the decorations of the catacombs assumed that 
form which has supplied such abundant materi¬ 
als for our museums and galleries. The chapels 
were enlarged and painted, and furnished with 
every thing that was necessary for celebrating 
the sacred rites worthily. The tombs were care¬ 
fully watched, to preserve them from injuiy, and 
many of them decked with inscriptions and 
sculptures which the original makers must have 
been either too poor or too much in danger to 
have placed there. Churches were built over 
the entrances, giving convenient access to them 
for the devout: a circumstance which has led to 
the subsequent distinction of names. Thus, 


those beyond the gate of St. Sebastian took their 
name from the chureh; and those in which we 
are, from the neighboring church of St. Agnes. 

“ As burial-places they were held in singular 
devotion. The Christian might now lay the bones 
of his brother in any tomb with equal safety. 
But he loved best these quiet resting-places, 
where his fathers had found refuge in the hour 
of danger. There was a calm and a peace here 
unlike the ostentatious grief of the Appian. The 
ashes of holy men had made the place holy, and 
the dim galleries, with their countless rows of 
dead—many of whom he or his father had known 
in life—were full of eloquent exhortations. He 
would bring hither the precious remains, and 
help with his own hands to compose them in 
their cell, and then perhaps mark out the spot 
where, when his pilgrimage was ended, he wish¬ 
ed to be laid at their side. 

“ At a still later period a stronger feeling be¬ 
came blended with this, and men came to look 
upon burial among the saints and holy men of 
the day of trial, as a privilege which might ex¬ 
tend its influence beyond the grave. It was 
natural for the Popes to choose it for their 
graves. Leo IX. was buried here, as late as. the 
middle of the eleventh century. Honoring and 
Valentinian lie here; and when a new empire 
of the West had arisen, an emperor from beyond 
the Alps, the second of the Othos, came to lay 
his bones in the consecrated soil. Here are the 
graves of kings of Saxon England, and em¬ 
presses, and queens, and, greatest perhaps in the 
long list of sovereigns, the great Countess Ma¬ 
tilda, the friend of Hildebrand and chief bene¬ 
factress of the Church. 

“But the day was at hand when Rome her¬ 
self was to become the scene of the infinite suf¬ 
ferings she had so long inflicted upon others. 
It is difficult to ascertain what was done with 
the catacombs in the different sacks of the im¬ 
perial city. When Alaric took it, there was too 
much booty in the palaces and houses of the 
wealthy to leave the barbarians any pretext for 
disturbing the ashes of the dead. And when, 
forty-five years later, it fell into the hands of a 
ruder and fiercer conqueror, there was still 
enough left to load his ships with silver and gold, 
and statues and vases of precious workmanship. 
But the records of these great events are im¬ 
perfect and contradictoiy. The chronology it¬ 
self is not always to be relied upon; and when 
we look for the details that would interest us 
most, we find but scanty materials for a clear and 
authentic histoiy. 

“The country around the city was in the 
hands of the enemy, who pushed their advanced 
posts up to the gates. They held thus the prin¬ 
cipal entrances to the catacombs during a greater 
part of the siege; and Alaric, you remember, 
besieged Rome three different times before he 
finally took and sacked it. Genseric came from 
Ostia; but during the Gothic wars the environs 
were again in possession of the enemy, and 
when Totila retook the city, he threw down the 
walls, and carried the inhabitants into captiv- 
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ity.* We know that the monuments of the 
catacombs suffered more or less at different pe¬ 
riods, but what part of the violation must be at¬ 
tributed to the Goths, and what to the Yandals, 
and what, alas! to Romans themselves, we have 
no means of deciding. 

“It does not appear that in either siege the 
inhabitants took refuge here, though it would 
be natural to suppose that, with so many means 
of entering them from within the city, and with 
such certainty of finding in them a sure asylum, 
they would have fixed upon them as one of the 
first rallying points in their flight from the con¬ 
queror. My own conclusion from this would be 
that, during the preceding century, the Chris¬ 
tians, ceasing to frequent them as they had done 
in earlier times, had gradually lost their knowl¬ 
edge of the more intricate passages, although 
certain parts were still used for burial and relig¬ 
ious festivals. We know that as late as 352, 
Pope Liberius took refuge in these veiy cata¬ 
combs of St. Agnes during the Arian persecu¬ 
tion. But the interior recesses, which had been 
regarded as the surest asylum when the knowl¬ 
edge of their intricacies were still fresh in the 
minds of hundreds who had worked and lived in 
them, would soon become as inaccessible, or 
rather as difficult of access, to a new generation 
as they are to us. 

“A long period follows, during which our 
knowledge of all historical events is so imper¬ 
fect that we can not wonder at finding ourselves 
very ignorant of the history of the catacombs. 
Chroniclers who dispatch entire reigns in a sen¬ 
tence, and compress the history of a siege into 
capta est urbs , can hardly be blamed for passing 
over a great many things which a more curious 
age would gladly know in detail. There are 
blanks of many years in the authentic histoxy 
of Italy herself. 

“ Then comes the period of storm again—that 
turbulent and destructive age which converted 
the Coliseum into a fortress, and set battlements 
upon the beautiful masonry of the tomb of C®- 
dlia Metella; when Virgil wa9 spoken of as a 
great magician, and the equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius, attributed sometimes to Con¬ 
stantine, and sometimes to a mysterious soldier, 
of gigantic frame, who had freed Rome from the 
hand of the barbarians by the help of an owl. 

“ In the wars of the Roman nobles the cata- 
oombs were often used as hiding-places in dan¬ 
ger, and safe spots for conspirators to meet in, 
and plot their inroads and surprises. Some¬ 
times opposite factions met unexpectedly in 
those labyrinths, and the fierce war-cry rang 
wildly through the arches, startling, you would 
almost say, the very bones of the dead. But no 
general conflict could ever have taken place 
where the falling of a lamp might plunge both 
parties in total darkness. It is natural to sup¬ 
pose that the chapels, and even the more orna- 

• “ Port qnam derartationem," says the chronicler of 
Hum aad events; “xL ant amplios dies, Roma ftrit tta 
desolate, nt nemo ibi Aomfaum, nid bMtb» morarentor.” 
—liABCBLua. Itn Chron., p. 54. 


mented tombs, suffered more or less at the hands 
of these rude men. The slabs that are found in 
different parts of the city, and which evidently 
once belonged to the catacombs, show that ven¬ 
eration for the dead was an insufficient protec¬ 
tion against cupidity and violence. But here 
again we are at a loss for authentic details, and 
the general history is evident enough to every 
one who has ever walked around the walls of 
Rome, or carefully observed the buildings of the 
middle ages. 

“During all this time the catacombs were 
visited by pilgrims, and occasionally used, as I 
have already said, for burial. The pilgrims to 
Rome (Romei—Romipeti) were the most numer¬ 
ous of all that numerous class. They came 
from all parts of Christendom, some as a volun¬ 
tary act of devotion, some as an atonement for 
great crimes, and some perhaps, led hither by a 
roving and restless spirit. Occasionally they 
were attacked by robbers, and sometimes even 
murdered. But the feeling that moved them 
was too strong a one to be checked by personal 
danger, and they continued to flock hither in 
considerable numbers throughout the whole 
course of the middle ages. It was for their use 
that the ‘ Mirabilia’ and other guide-books were 
written, which, with all their imperfections, are 
invaluable to the topographical archaeologist. 

“ Most of them visited some parts of the cata¬ 
combs to pray or carry an offering to the tomb 
of some particular saint; but their devotion 
would seldom lead them far into the depths of 
the labyrinth. Some of them even wrote their 
names on the walls as a record of their visit, and 
if you are curious about these things, you will 
find the list in Agincourt. The period of study 
and research began .with Bosio, who devoted 
thirty years to the subject, or rather passed 
thirty years of his life under ground, and died 
at last, before he could eqjoy the satisfaction of 
giving the fruit of his labors to the world. You 
know the volume, that compact and solid quarto, 
with its drawings and inscriptions, and a typo¬ 
graphy that would have driven Bodoni mad. 
He must have been a rare lover of curious de¬ 
tails that Bosio, and a most persevering fellow 
too. Some of his explorations, lamp in hand, 
crawling along on his knees through passages 
blocked up with dirt and mortar, and leading 
he knew not whither, are as adventurous as a 
search for the northwest passage. And then, if 
he came out at last upon a new inscription, or 
found wherewith to confirm some previous con¬ 
jecture, he felt himself richly repaid for his toil 
and danger. His Rama Sotterranea , and the 
translation and enlargement of it by Arringhi, 
will always be the starting-point for a thorough 
study of the catacombs.” 

“ And how far may we rely,” I asked, “ on 
the stories that are told of men being lost in 
their attempts to explore them.” 

“ Many of them are true,” said he. “ Delille 
has wrought up that of the French artist into a 
thrilling description.” 

“ I have never seen it,” said Cole. 
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“I can not pretend to give you Delille’s 
words,” replied the Father, “ but in simple prose 
the story runs thus: Sometime in the last cen¬ 
tury a young artist, inspired by the enthusiasm 
of his profession and his age, undertookHo ex¬ 
plore the catacombs from one of the entrances 
in the Campagna, with nothing but a torch and 
a thread for his guide. As he wandered on 
through gallery and passage, pausing from time 
to time to decipher an inscription or sketch a 
monument, he gradually became so absorbed in 


his study that the thread slipped from his hand, 
and he had already gone some distance before 
he perceived bis loss. Immediately he turned 
back and tried to retrace his stepq. But how 
should he distinguish amidst the passages that 
opened on every side the one which had brought 
him there. He had gone but a few steps when 
his taper began to fade, and in a few minutes 
went out. He was standing before an open 
grave, and the last object that met his eye was 
the outstretched skeleton. All was darkness 



TUB ARTIST IB TUB CATACOMBS. 


and silence. Advance he dared not, for there 
were pits and openings in the path like those 
we have seen so many of this morning. And 
then what had he to gain by plunging deeper 
into the hopeless labyrinth? He thought he 
heal'd a sound, and listened. But all was still. 
He shouted, and his voice rang through the 
vaults with a lugubrious knell that chilled his 
soul. Should he lie down by these bones and 
die ? Should he rush blindly forward and meet 
a quicker death ? Oh, for a ray of the sunlight 
that was shining so brightly above; only a few 
feet, perhaps ten or twelve feet, and there were 
the green grass, and the pure heavens, and the 
sweet light! And now all his life came back to 
him, as they say it does to drowning men; all, 
all, with its evil deeds, and its vain thoughts, 
and its idle hours, and talent misapplied, and 
fond hearts wantonly wounded; all, all came 
back fearfully magnified, knocking awfully at 
his soul as he stood alone where none but God 
could see him. And so young, and with such 
hopes, to die this lingering death! But a few 
hours ago he had set forth so cheerfully to his 
day’s work, and now— He could bear it no 
longer. His brain whirled, his breath came 


thick and painfully, his limbs trembled, and 
he sank hopeless upon the ground. But as 
he sank, his hands torched something there un¬ 
like the cold earth. Can he believe it? He 
draws it cautiously toward him, raises it from 
the ground—it is his thread! Slowly now and 
watchfully, step by step, clinging fast to the 
precious ball, feeling his way with hands and 
feet, lest a mistep should precipitate him into 
some helpless pit, he winds his course back toward 
the entrance; and oh, how kindly did the stars 
look upon him—for day was long past—and how 
sweet was the air that came laden with the 
scents and sounds of life!” 

“ And is the story of the collegians true also ?” 

“ Too true. There were sixteen of them in 
all, and they went in as a holiday’s excursion. 
It was several hours before any alarm was ex¬ 
cited, and then men set out to look for them. 
I fear they did not do as much as they might 
have done; but still I know the difficulties of 
these labyrinths too well to cast my reproaches 
heedlessly. All that we can say is, that the 
poor collegians were never heard of again.” 

The Padre rose as he spoke and returned to 
the gallery. We continued onr walk nearly 
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two hours longer, sometimes in the first, some¬ 
times in the second tier, and then for a while 
still deeper in the bowels of the earth. At last, 
weary almost with our sensations, and silent as 
the graves around us, we turned upon our steps 
and ascended to the day. 

“There are the mountains again!” cried 
Cole. “From their stern heights they have 
looked down upon Roman, and Goth, and me¬ 
dieval knight, and still they stand there the 
same calm emblems of duration!” 

And still they stand there in the glorious 
sunlight, or pointing upward to the stars, as 
when we stood and gazed upon them together. 
But thou, friend and companion of happiest 
hours, from whose sweet converse I drew hopes 
and thoughts that make life a double blessing, 
how can I think of them without remembering 
thee! Years haVe past since last we met, years 
checkered with life’s strange vicissitudes, and 
thou hast long been sleeping in an untimely 
grave. And when, a few weeks ago, I sat in 
the chair where thou didst love to sit, and gazed 
upon the last touches of thy pencil, and then 
went forth to the hillside to look upon thy grave, 
the memory of the hours we had passed to¬ 
gether in the homes of the dead came back to 
me like a dream of yesterday. The awful 
vail that shuts out the living from the knowl¬ 
edge of all beyond the boundaries of life has 
been rent, and the mystery of the grave is no 
longer a mystery- fo t thee. Thou hast stood 
side by side with those whose bones we touched 
in veneration and awe, and made thy home with 
their glorified spirits around the thronfe of the 
Almighty. For in heart thou wast of them 
even here, and the path by which thou walk- 
edst on earth was like that of thine own Pil¬ 
grim, the steep and difficult path of the Cross. 
Peace to thy remains! Peace to the sweet 
spot where they lie! Other mountains—thine 
own dear Catskills—look fondly upon thy slum¬ 
bers from their calm and majestic heights. The 
stream thou lovedst flows near; and hard by, 
with its pine groves and shady bowers, stands 
the home of thy affections. And thy gentle 
spirit pervades them all, shedding over the 
landscape the hallowed influences of purifying 
thought, and making that modest tomb on the 
hillside a shrine for every sincere admirer of 
the beautiful and the true. 

DARIEN EXPLORING EXPEDITION,* 

UNDER COMMAND OF LIEUT. ISAAC C. STRAIN. 
BT «L T. HEADLEY. 

HE following is a narrative of the proceed¬ 
ings of the main body of the Expedition, 
from a Journal kept by Mr. Kettlewell, under 
the supervision of Passed-Midshipman Truxton, 
actually in command of the party: 

On the morning of the 18th, after Lieuten¬ 
ant Strain, with his party of three, had left, the 
main body, under charge of Mr. Truxton, also 
took up its march, and slowly followed down 
the stream. 

* Continued from the March Number. 


The feeble seemed more lively, as the march¬ 
ing was good along the banks of the river and 
through the forest, and early in the day they 
thought they would make a longer journey than 
had been accomplished for some time. But 
this crooked river so doubled upon itself that 
they frequently retraced their steps. For in¬ 
stance, if the stream was running west, it would 
take a turn in the almost level forest and come 
back for miles to the east. Returning on this, 
the party would often get a glimpse of the river 
a little way off in the wood, and supposing it 
was farther down, cross over, and at length dis¬ 
cover they had struck it up-stream. 

Depressed in spirits, the weak and sick were 
soon unable to advance; and after making some 
two miles, they were forced to go into camp on 
a high bank where water was obtained with dif¬ 
ficulty. It being still early in the afternoon, 
Truxton and Maury went ahead to clear a path 
for the next day’s march through the under¬ 
growth, where every step had to be cut with the 
macheta. The only food which they had was a 
very inferior species of nuts. During the night 
Yermilyea (one of the best men) suffered very 
much from acute pain. 

On the following morning, the party left 
camp 25 at a quarter-past nine. The trail cut 
on the preceding evening was through a dense 
jungle, which was thickly festooned with vines, 
crossing and recrossing in every direction, and 
filled with thorns and prickles. After cutting 
and forcing their way in this manner for nearly a 
mile, they found that the edge of the stream be¬ 
neath them furnished better walking; and catch- 
iqg hold of the vines, they slid down one by one 
to the beach. Here Mr. Castilla threw away 
his carbine, declaring he could not carry it any 
further. The journal says, “ The necessity for 
the advance of Captain Strain becomes the 
more evident as we proceed, and is displayed in 
the frequent breaking down of the men, the 
slowness and constant halts during the march, 
and the increasing suffering, attributable to our 
diet of acid nuts, the fibres of which, remaining 
undigested, produce painful effects.” 

On the river bank, about two miles from the 
last camp, they found some palmetto and some 
nuts, which were divided among the party. Mr. 
Truxton shot an iguana, which was given to 
the sick and feeble, and an hour granted them 
to recruit. A handsome scarlet-blossomed tree 
relieved the eye from the sameness of the ordi- 
naiy forest growth. 

At four o’clock they went into their 26th 
camp, and made a scanty supper on “ pulsely” 
and nuts. 

The next morning they left camp at half past 
eight, and on climbing the river bank start¬ 
ed a fawn, which, however, disappeared in the 
wood as an" unsuccessful shot was fired, carrying 
the very hearts of the hungry travelers with 
him. After advancing about a mile and a quar¬ 
ter, Lombard became very faint, and compelled 
them to halt. While awaiting his recoveiy, 
they cut down some add nuts, which by roast- 
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ing they made oat to eat. A little later, Mr. 
Truxton shot a crane in a wet ravine. Daring 
the day heavy reports were frequently heard of 
falling trees, which soanded like distant guns; 
and every time the deep echo rolled away, the 
men would look at each other and exclaim— 
“ The Captain must be through, and is firing 
guns on board the British ship for us.” The 
river became wider and deeper as they advanced, 
and the current slower. 

Soon after, Harrison, one of their best men, 
broke completely down, and they were compel¬ 
led to encamp, after having made less than five 
miles from their last resting-place. These were 
short marches; but this fact, at the time, caused 
but little uneasiness, as they supposed Strain 
was making long ones. 

A slight shower fell toward morning, and a 
little before ten o’clock, Mr. Castilla breaking 
down, they halted; and while waiting for him 
to recover, cut down some palmetto and nut 
trees. Mr. Castilla getting no better, declared 
he could march no farther, and so they went 
into their 28th camp, not having made more 
than a mile and a quarter. He always broke 
down when they came to any food. In this 
case, however, it was fortunate, otherwise they 
would have passed a note written by Captain 
Strain, which was found near the bank. The 
party at the time were a little back from the 
river, and Truxton, speaking to Maury, said, 
“ Jack, push in and find the river.” In doing 
so, the latter came upon this note stuck in a 
split stick. He immediately called out, “Here's 
a note from Strain /” They all rushed together, 
when Truxton read it aloud. The following 
was the note: 

“Dear Truxton —We encamped here the 
night we left you (Monday night). Look out 
for a supply of palm-nuts, as they appear to 
grow scarce as we descend. We are off at once, 
and hope to make a very long march to-day. 
This river appears to me more and more like 
the * Iglesias,' and I have strong hopes of pop¬ 
ping out suddenly in Darien Harbor. You may 
rely on immediate assistance, as I will not lose 
one moment. 

“Your friend, I. C. S.” 

After the reading, Truxton called for three 
eheers, and “ Hurra! hurra / hurra /” rang in 
excited accents through the wilderness. “Now, 
mvjads,” said Truxton, “ You see how far the 
Captain has got ahead; he’ll be back in a few 
days.” This cheered up the spirits of all the 
party, and especially the sick, who now felt that 
the probabilities of assistance from below were 
very strong. Owing to the debility of Mr. Cas¬ 
tilla and the inflamed condition of Holmes’s foot, 
they did not attempt to march the next day, 
and subsisted solely on palmetto, “ pulsely,” and 
palm-nuts. 

The third day poor Holmes could not lift his 
swollen foot from the ground, and the order to 
march was not given. 

The men lay scattered around on the ground, 


with the exception of a few who went out hunt¬ 
ing. Harwood Bhot a turkey, Harrison and Mr. 
Maury each a hen buzzard, while Mr. Maury 
brought in some palmetto. The men then gath¬ 
ered round the fire, and began to pluck the buz¬ 
zards and turkey. The entrails were given as 
an extra allowance to the shooters. 

The next day was Sunday, and owing to the 
debility of Mr. Castilla and continued illness 
of Holmes, no attempt was made to advance, 
and early in the morning Harrison went out to 
hunt. 

The men lay under the trees listening; and 
as each report echoed through the woods would 
exclaim, with the eagerness and delight of starv¬ 
ing men, “ There's something !” The spot where 
they were now encamped was a little tongue 
of land, running out into the river, overshadow¬ 
ed by trees, and presented, with its location 
and surroundings, a most picturesque a^^ct. 
Truxton lay on his back, pondering the* jndi- 
tion and prospects of his party, when Karrison 
returned with his haversack loaded down. Look¬ 
ing up, he said to the latter, “ What have you 
killed ?” “ The devil,” replied Harrison; and 

pulling out an animal weighing some eighteen 
pounds, he threw it down, exclaiming, “Tell 
me what that is, if you please .” “ A wild hog,” 

replied Truxton. This windfall filled the men 
with high spirits, and they fell to cutting up the 
animal. Truxton took the liver for himself, 
and soon all hands were gathered round their 
fires, toasting each his piece of wild hog on a 
stick. By the time the meat was done the bristles 
had all disappeared. This was a good substan¬ 
tial meal, and proved veiy opportune; as the 
men, covered with boils and suffering from hun¬ 
ger, had become very desponding. They named 
the place “ Hospital Camp” from the number 
of sick in it. No one thought of marching, for 
Holmes could not move unless he was carried, 
and the party was too weak to do that. They 
had only, therefore, to wait till death should re¬ 
lieve him from his sufferings. The next day 
the hunters got only two buzzards and some 
palmetto, which were divided among the four¬ 
teen and soon consumed. About sunset a heavy 
report came booming through the forest, elec¬ 
trifying the men into life. “ Therms a gun! 
therms a gun from the Virago /” wps shouted by 
one and another. “The Captain’s safe, and 
will be here in a day or two.” The British 
steamer Virago was known to be in Darien 
Harbor, waiting to give assistance to any of the 
parties that might need it on the Isthmus, and 
they supposed that Strain was on board and fired 
a cannon to let them know of his safe arrival. 
The cheering announcement was like life to the 
dead; but like many other suddenly excited 
hopes, this one also was doomed to bitter disap¬ 
pointment. What was taken for the report of 
a cannon proved to be the heavy crash of a fall¬ 
ing tree—falling without wind or ax, eaten down 
by the slowly corroding tooth of decay. The 
next day two hen buzzards and a little palmetto, 
“ pulsely,” and nuts were all they had to subsist 
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on. Even the buzzards gave out the day fol¬ 
lowing. They were revived, however, by the 
sound of what appeared to be the report of three 
heavy guns. The night, however, wore away 
in silence, but at daybreak another report was 
heard, kindling hope only to deepen despair. 
Parties went out hunting during the day, but 
were unsuccessful in obtaining game, so they 
were obliged to subsist upon nuts and palmetto 
this day also. 

Says the journal: 44 Thursday , February 23. 
Holmes still unable to walk. Harrison had a 
chance at a piccary, but unfortunately his cap 
missed. About 6.30 all in both camps simul¬ 
taneously exclaimed, 4 A heavy gun from S.W.’ 
At sunset, Harrison shot a small animal called 
a ‘coingo’ by the natives, although it bears no 
resemblance whatever to a rabbit. 4 It was very 
small, with fiat ears, nose and teeth squirrel- 
like^olor gray, long-backed, short-tailed, and 
wmTf^r claws on its fore-feet and three on its 
liind-tt.;t; its weight was about ten pounds.’ 
Harrison slept out in a ravine during the night 
to w atch for game, but obtained nothing. 

44 Friday , February 24. Holmes’s foot still 
very sore, and Mr. Polanco suffering from a 
swollen leg. No food but nuts and palmetto.” 

During these days of darkness and famine, 
rendered still worse by the w ant of occupation, 
thus giving them time to reflect on their forlorn 
condition, the two young officers, Truxton and 
Maury, as soon as the camp got quiet, would 
crawl away into the bushes, and discuss, in a 
low tone, their prospects, and the probable fate 
of Strain. The journal continues: 

44 Saturday , February 25. Mr. Maury and Har¬ 
rison out hunting early in the morning, but re¬ 
turned unsuccessful. Holmes somewhat better, 
and hopes to be able to march to-morrow. 

44 Sunday, February 26. Holmes pronouncing 
himself better, the party moved on about half 
a mile, which was as far as he could walk. Al¬ 
though the distance attained was small, an ob¬ 
ject was gained in removing the party from a 
camp which had been so long occupied. Dur¬ 
ing the march we cut some nut and palmetto 
trees. Our new camp, which was in the wood 
near the river, was named Hospital Coup, No. 
2, owing to continued sickness and debility in 
the party, and we were now below the rapid, 
the noise of which would have intercepted the 
sound of guns, which we still hoped to hear 
from Darien Harbor.” The effort of Holmes to 
walk was so painful and difficult, that when 
Truxton had made the half mile the former 
had moved but a few rods, while the debilitated 
party w*as strung along the whole distance. 
Holmes soon gave out, and the report of his 
condition passed along the line. Truxton lay 
down, declaring he would not go back, and so 
Holmes hobbled and was lifted along, and the 
new camp cleared away. The day was a sad 
one—no meat, and but a few nuts. 

The next day Holmes was very ill. At nine 
in the evening they again fancied they heard 
a sharp gun- report, not the booming sound 


of a heavy cannon, and they were cheered with 
the hope that the Captain fired on his w'ay up 
the river. They talked it over a long time by 
the flickering fires, but at last lay down in 
gloomy disappointment. 

When'Mr. Kettlewell went to the men’s 
camp on this morning to see Holmes, he was 
informed that the Granadian commissioners 
had been attempting to induce some of the 
i party to leave the officers and return with them 
to the Cyane. The men generally appeared 
: to be discouraged; some doubtful of Captain 
I Strain’s return, others whether this river en¬ 
tered at all into Darien Harbor. Mr. Truxton 
remonstrated strongly with Mr. Castilla for tam¬ 
pering with the men. The latter denied the 
accusation, but promised Mr. Truxton any 
amount of money if he would only return. 

Mr. Maury shot a hawk, which was given to 
Holmes, who, without more animal food, it was 
apparent could not long survive, as he was to¬ 
tally prostrated, and continued so all the day. 
Taciturn, and apparently resigned, he said but 
little, but lay stretched, a mere skeleton, on the 
ground, from which it was evident he would 
never arise. Says the journal: 

44 Thursday , March 2. Mr. Maury, and a party 
who went out to hunt this morning, returned 
with some palmetto and a turkey, which, though 
when divided it gave each one but a small por¬ 
tion, somewhat revived them. Some small, 
round black berries, resembling chincapins, 
were found and eaten. They were few in num¬ 
ber, and proved to be a purgative, for which 
some of the party* afterward used them, to 
cqpnteract the effects of the acid nuts. 

44 A singular species of worms, called by the 
natives 4 Gusano del Monte ’—Worm oftheAVoods, 
was found under the surface of the skin, aqd 
covered over like a blind boil. As to the man¬ 
ner in which it was deposited no information 
could ever be obtained; but it appeared to 
grow rapidly, in some subsequent cases attain¬ 
ing the length of one inch, and was extremely 
painful, especially when in motion. 

44 The party subsequently suffered very much 
from these worms, and, in some cases, were 
obliged to have them cut out by the surgeon 
after the journey had terminated.” 

44 Friday , March 3. Early this morning Lom¬ 
bard, Parks, and Johnson left the camp without 
permission; and it being discovered that they 
had taken their blankets and cooking-utensils, 
it was supposed that they intended to desert, 
and attempt, by following up the river, to re¬ 
gain the Cyane, Previous to this Lombard 
and Parks would, every day, go a short dis¬ 
tance into the woods and pray—the burden of 
their prayer being the return of Strain. After 
prayer they remained to talk matters over, and 
finally matured a plan to hide away till Holmes 
died and the party left, and then return and 
dig up the corpse, and filling their haversacks 
with the flesh, start for the Atlantic coast. 
But after an absence of some two or three 
hours, and losing their way, and getting fright- 
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ened, they commenced firing signals. Trux- 
ton, however, forbade his men to return the 
fire, and for a long time left them to wander 
about. Sometimes they would come close to 
the camp, and he could hear them talk, but the 
thick brushwood concealed the party. At last 
he ordered the signals to be returned, and they 
came into camp alarmed beyond measure, and 
most penitent. Parks confessed that Lombard, 
who at various times during their distressed con¬ 
dition had shown symptoms of alienation of 
mind, and himself had formed the diabolical 
plan mentioned above. 

“Nothingcan give a more vivid conception of 
the forlorn condition of the party than this hor¬ 
rible proposition; and both of those who enter¬ 
tained it afterward expiated most fearfully their 
intended outrage against military discipline and 
against human nature.** But it must be remem¬ 
bered that men grow mad with famine. During 
the day they found a dead iguana half eaten up 
by flies and worms; on this they fell like wolves, 
and devoured it raw. Three eggs were found 
inside, over which some of the men quarreled. 

Holmes was very low to-day, and scarcely 
able to articulate. Mr. Maury went out to 
hunt, and returned with some of the best nuts 
which had been for a long time seen in camp. 
The journal adds: “We can not surmise what 
has become of Captain Strain, now absent nine¬ 
teen days. Nuts, palmetto, and game become 
daily more scarce.” 

On Saturday, Holmes sent for Mr. Truxton 
at an early hour, and, though his speech was 


already indistinct, he expressed hopes that he 
might recover. He confessed that his name 
was fictitious, and that he formerly belonged to 
the marine corps. He was the one who had 
made a fife out of bamboo, and in the early part 
of the expedition used to make the company 
merry with its music. 

About eleven o’clock a loud call from the 
men’s camp of “ Mr. Truxton ! Mr. Truxton !*’ 
carried all over to see Holmes breathing his 
last. It is inserted in the journal: “After 
death he presented, even to our debilitated 
party, a most emaciated appearance; while his 
left foot, which had been pierced by a thorn 
many weeks before, was in a condition which 
threatened decomposition, if it had not already 
taken place.” Allusion has been made, in a 
previous part of this narrative, to his having 
lost his boot while attempting to obtain an 
iguana, which had been shot on the opposite 
side of the river. Through the moccasin with 
which his boot had been replaced he was pierced 
by a thorn, and being in a high degree of a 
scrofulous habit, the puncture never healed, and 
the disease which it produced, qdded to bad 
diet, no doubt produced his death. 

It was thought best to bury him immediately; 
but they had great difficulty in digging the 
grave, as they had no implements but an ax, 
hatchet, and their knives. Mr. Maury, assisted 
by Corporal O’Kelly, succeeded at length in 
scooping out W'ith a knife a grave about twelve 
inches deep, and, at sunset, all who were in 
camp attended the body to its last resting-place. 
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Truxton, deeply moved, offered up an extem¬ 
poraneous* prayer, and then the attenuated 
corpse, with the musket which he had carried so 
long placed beside it, was deposited in the shal¬ 
low opening, and the dirt flung back with the 
hand. The whole party were seriously and 
deeply impressed with the solemn scene, and 
turned from the grave to talk of Captain Strain, 
and to wonder at his long absence. The jour¬ 
nal adds: 

“ Sunday , March 5. We have now been wait¬ 
ing twenty-one days for Lieutenant Strain’s re¬ 
turn, and the party seems generally impressed 
with the idea that something has happened to 
prevent it, as he expected to be back in four or 
five days. The conclusion forces itself upon 
us, that if he, with three strong men, could not 
reach the settlements in twenty-one dayB, that 
our dispirited, debilitated, and suffering party 
of sixteen could never get through. A council 
of the officers was therefore held, and it was 
determined to return to the ship.” 

This was a painful determination to take, 
for Trnxton’s express orders were to keep down 
the stream till met by Strain with boats and re¬ 
lief. But that order was based on the certain- 
ity of the latter reaching the Pacific. His re¬ 
turn with boats would occupy but a few days, 
and it did not seem possible, if he were alive, 
that so long a time could have elapsed without 
relief being sent, even if he himself were not 
able to accompany it. For twenty-one days 
those seventeen men had lain there in the 
wilderness, gradually wasting away with famine 


and now death’ had come to claim the first vic¬ 
tim. Day after day, and night after night they 
had waited, and watched, and listened, now 
cheered by the apparent report of a distant gun, 
which they believed their commander had fired 
in Darien Harbor, to tell them he was through, 
and to bid them be of good courage, for help 
was at hand, and again quickened into sudden 
joy as they thought they heard the nearer sound 
of his carbine, till hope had given way to settled 
gloom. The silent forest still shut them in, the 
sullen echo of its falling trees only making them 
more desolate, by reminding them of the cannon 
of their own ship, whose roar for so long a time 
had made the sunset welcome. To the oft re¬ 
peated question, “Where is Captain Strain?” 
had now succeeded the melancholy response— 
“ He is dead /” To push on was madness, for 
all said if Strain with three strong men could 
not get through in twenty-one days, they, en¬ 
cumbered with the sick and feeble, could never 
get through. It had taken them, when much 
stronger, three days to reach his first encamp¬ 
ment after he left them. Whether he had per¬ 
ished with famine, or been devoured by wild 
beasts, or slain by Indians, could only be con¬ 
jectured. It was simply evident that no safety 
lay in that direction. To stay where they were, 
around the grave of their partially covered com¬ 
rade, was also certain death, for game could 
no longer be found, while the nuts and palmetto 
were every day becoming more scarce. Besides, 
the long rainy season was fast approaching, 
when marching in any direction would be im- 
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possible. The return seemed equally hopeless, 
for if when starting fresh with ten days* provi¬ 
sions on hand they had encountered such suffer¬ 
ing and want in reaching the spot they then oc¬ 
cupied, how could it be possible to retrace their 
steps in their present enfeebled condition ? The 
only gleam of hope remaining to them was that 
they might reach the plantain and banana fields 
they had left far up the river, and there recruit. 
Still, Strain had left no conditions with his or¬ 
ders, so certain did he feel of getting through; 
and if he should yet return and find his com¬ 
mand gone, and trace them up by their dead 
bodies scattered along through the forest, Trux- 
ton felt that heavy blame might attach to him. 
On the other hand, should Strain never return, 
he might be blamed for not assuming more re¬ 
sponsibility. It was a most trying position in 
which the young commander found himself, and 
long and painfully he revolved it. “ Oh, for 
light to direct me!” was his constant prayer. Of 
himself he scarcely thought. If his death could 
purchase the safety of those intrusted to his care, 
the sacrifice would be cheerfully made. Could 
he only see clearly what was duty, his chief anx¬ 
iety would be over. But turn which way he 
might, not a ray of light visited him. Thrown 
back upon himself, he was compelled to rely 
on his own judgment and that of his brother 
officers. Lieutenant Maury, who looked at all 
these grim dangers with a cool and steady gaze, 
and met them with an iron will and unshaken 
courage, also felt that sound reason counseled 
the attempt to return. Besides, the other offi¬ 
cers and the men, and Granadian commission¬ 
ers, pleaded earnestly for it. He therefore 
determined, now Holmes was dead, to com¬ 
mence his backward march immediately. Be¬ 
fore leaving, however, he wrote the following 
letter, in case Strain returned, and placed it in 
a detonating cap-pouch, which he hung on a 
cross erected over Holme’s grave: 

“ March ft, 1854, No. 2 Hospital Camp. 

“ Dear Strain— This is Holmes’s grave. He 
died yesterday, March 4, partly from disease 
and partly from starvation. The rapidly failing 
strength of my party, combined with the earnest 
solicitation of the officers and men, and your 
long-continued absence, have induced me to 
turn back to the ship. If you can come up 
with provisions soon, fbr God’s sake try to over¬ 
take ns, for we are nearly starving. I have, 
however, no doubt of reaching the plantain 
patches if the party be able to hold out tin slow 
marches, and reaching them, I intend to recruit. 
Since you left I have been detained in camp 
eighteen days by the sickness of Holmes and 
the Spaniards. 

“I trust I am right in going back, and that 
when you know all more fully, you will approve 
of my conduct in the course, the more particu¬ 
larly as even the palm-nuts and palmetto are no 
longer sufficiently abundant as we advance for 
our sustenance, and as I am now convinced 
that something most serious has happened to 
yourself and party to prevent your return to us. 


After long and serious deliberation with the 
officers, I have come to the conclusion that the 
only means of securing the safety of the party, 
of saving the lives of several, if not all, is at 
once to return in the way and to the place of 
provisions. 

“With the kindest remembrances and best 
wishes of the party for your safe return to the 
Cyanc, and a happy meeting aboard, I am, yours 
truly, W. T. Tbuxton. 

“To Captain L C. Strain, U.S.N., 

“In Charge of the Isthmus Darien Party, etc.*' 


* 



holmes's oravz. 


Harrison, Harwood, and Vcrmilyca, who 
had been out all day hunting, returned in the 
afternoon, and reported that Parks had left 
them at daybreak with a supply of palmetto for 
the party. He had, however, not arrived in 
camp, and from his continued absence they 
concluded that he had lost his way or deserted. 
Many signals were made from camp for him, 
and a council held to consider whether to re¬ 
main longer or proceed the next day. The lat¬ 
ter course was determined upon in considera¬ 
tion of the dearth of provisions and general and 
increasing weakness of the party. 

The next morning, March 6, Lombard’s whis¬ 
tle piped the exciting strain, “ Up anchor for 
homeT the one always used when the order to 
return is given by the commander of a ship. To 
its stirring notes the seamen tread round the 
capstan with a will; and on no other occasion 
does the heavy anchor lift from its muddy bed 
with such a swift and steady pull as then. So 
now, gathering up their empty haversacks and 
rolling up their blankets, and flinging aside 
useless pistols and muskets, they soon stood 
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ready to march. This was the last time poor 
Lombard’s whistle roused up the famished wan¬ 
derers, or woke the echoes of the forest with 
its music. They felt sad on leaving Parks 
wandering about alone in the forest; but the 
prospect of return quickened eveiy heart, and 
in two hours they made a distance which it 
had taken them three days to accomplish in 
their downward march. Here, at “Indian 
Camp,” as they had previously named it, they 
halted, and breakfasted on some nuts. They 
remained here for three hours and a half, firing 
signals for Parks. A council was then called, 
to determine what course to pursue, when it 
was unanimously decided that the welfare of 
the whole required them to leave him to his 
fate; and about mid-day they recommenced 
their march. Mr. Maury, a little after, shot a 
marmoset, which being divided into four parts, 
was given to the weakest, and soon after some 
large red nuts were discovered; “ Providence^ 
says the journal at this point, “ smith\g graciously 
on our return .” 

Mr. Polanco was all day very feeble, and de¬ 
layed the party very much, which, though weak, 
was enlivened by the idea of progress, after ly¬ 
ing so long idle in camp. Formerly the order 
“Halt,” passed down the line, was heard with 
pleasure; but it now seemed to take so many 
hours from the time that should intervene be¬ 
tween them and a bountiful supply of food. Hav¬ 
ing accomplished some seven or eight miles, they 
encamped on the river, a short distance above 
the twenty-seventh camp of their downward 
progress. This was No. 1 Return Camp, and 
marked the longest march that was made while 
ascending the river. 

The next morning, at a little after six, break¬ 
fastless, and with no food in prospect, they 
started cheerfully off, cutting their way as they 
went. Mr. Maury, the chief hpnter of the 
party, shot a hawk during the forenoon, and cut 
down some nut trees, which afforded a slight 
* breakfast. At two o’clock Mr. Polanco was sud¬ 
denly seized with fainting and cold extremities, 
while his eyes became glassy and fixed. His ill¬ 
ness from this time continued to delay the return 
very much. His prostration increasing hourly, 
he was assisted along by the sailors during the 
afternoon, and with much difficulty the party 
reached the second return camp, which was 
about one mile below the twenty-sixth on the 
downward march. 

It is entered in the journal: “ Wednesday , 
March 8. Left camp at 6.80 a.m., proceeding 
slowly, in consequence of Mr. Polanco’s contin¬ 
ued illness. During the morning march some 
acid nnts were obtained; and, after many de¬ 
lays, the camp was reached at which the ad¬ 
vance party had separated from the main body. 

“At 1.30, with gloomy anticipations, we left 
the parting camp. Miller was permitted to 
throw away his carbine, owing to his inability 
to carry it. Mr. Polanco again failed after 
leaving this camp, and delayed the party a long 
time. A tree was finally met with which pro¬ 


duced a species of the palm-nut, the covering of 
which resembled mangoes. As it was too large 
to cut down, as many as possible were obtained 
by firing into the clusters. Revived somewhat 
by this food, the party reached No. 3 Return 
Camp at 4.50 p.m.” 

It was sad to see the eagerness with which 
the men watched each discharge of the carbine 
into the tree-tops. 

After suffering much annoyance from mos¬ 
quitoes during the night, the party commenced 
their painful march at eight in the morning, but 
owing to the illness of the Granadians, little 
progress was made. “ Halt, halt!” rang contin¬ 
ually along the line, and the men lay down to 
wait for the commissioners. Two turkeys were 
seen, but neither could be obtained. Mr. Cas¬ 
tilla being unable to proceed, a woodpecker 
which had been shot was given to him, which 
he ate raw, before the feathers were half pluck¬ 
ed away. James (landsman) was permitted to 
abandon his carbine, in order to assist tliQ two 
Granadians, who hourly grew worse. Overcome 
with fatigue, they would throw themselves on 
the ground and weep, bitterly mourning, in their 
native language, for the friends at home they 
were destined never to see. Their frequent 
fainting fits obliged the party to encamp, after 
repeated stoppings, at half past three. 

Nearly all were very weak, and the distance 
marched could not be very accurately estimated, 
owing to the frequent halts, but was probably 
about three miles and a half. 

The next morning the Granadians appeared 
very feeble, while Lombard and Harrison also 
suffered exceedingly; but at eight o’clock they 
left camp, and staggered on. Little progress, 
however, was made, owing to the increasing 
illness of Messrs. Castilla and Polanco. The 
traveling, too, in the early part of the day was 
very trying, being for the most part through a 
thick jungle, that flogged and tore the men as 
they floundered on. During the day a few 
acid nuts were found. Mr. Truxton used every 
means—persuasion, promises, fear—to induce 
the Granadians to move on, but Mr. Castilla 
still grew worse, and would not get up. A lofty 
tree, filled with a multitude of cranes, was dis¬ 
covered, and several shots were fired into it. 
Mr. Maury killed one and wounded another, 
which escaped. Encamping at four o’clock, the 
party feasted upon the crane (the largest bird 
yet killed) and some “pulsely” which was gath¬ 
ered near the camp. During the night there was 
a heavy dew, and the party were much annoyed 
by mosquitoes. 

The next morning the men seemed somewhat 
improved by the animal food of the night pre¬ 
vious, although Lombard, being rather aged, ap¬ 
peared to derive but little benefit from it. Har¬ 
wood was permitted to throw away his injured 
carbine, to enable him to carry his blanket and 
hammock. Since the debility of the party, es¬ 
pecially that of the Granadians, had become so 
great, all hands were called early every morning 
to prepare some “ pulsely” water, acid-nut tea, 
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or other warm beverage, with which to sustain 
the stomach while marching. The delays were 
solely attributable to the weakness or want of 
energy of the Granadians, though every assist¬ 
ance was given them that the men could be¬ 
stow. Corporal O’Kelly and M‘Ginness were 
allowed to throw away their carbines, to assist 
them. Leaning heavily on the shoulders of 
these two men, who were scarcely able to take 
care of themselves, these commissioners limped 
slowly along. As one skeleton, with its arm 
thus thrown around another for support, begged 
for delay and still more aid, a most striking il¬ 
lustration was furnished of the difference in en¬ 
durance and courage between the two races. 
But even this assistance soon ceased to he of 
avail; and shortly after leaving camp, Mr. Cas¬ 
tilla fell down, apparently insensible, and re¬ 
mained in that state for two hours. Cold water 
was thrown over him, and every means used to 
revive him; and at length he opened his eyes. 
Mr. Maury, in the mean time, having shot a 
' dove, the half of it was given to him, and eaten 
raw, which enabled him, after much difficulty, 
to reach the river, where they halted. 

Just before dark, while the men lay stretched 
around their fires and all was quiet in camp, 
Truxton strolled out into the woods to see if he 
could obtain any nuts. He had not proceeded 
far when he observed something breathing in 
the grass. At first it looked like a negro baby 
lying there; then he thought it must be a wild 
cat. He had nothing but his knife with him, 
and drawing that, he crept stealthily toward the 
mysterious object. But before he got near 
enough to strike it, the animal arose, and stretch¬ 
ing its wings flew with a heavy swinging motion 
across the river. It was the crane that Maury 
had previously wounded. Cursing his stupidity 
in not making a rush for the bird at once, and 
thus secure food for his starving men, he saw it 
slowly fly away, and gazed after it as a wrecked 
mariner strains his eye after the vanishing sails 
of a ship. Heretofore the officers had given all 
the meat to the men to enable them to march, 
but being compelled to do all the cutting through 
the jungles themselves, and soon after prepare 
all the camp fires, they began to feel the neces¬ 
sity of something more nourishing than nuts, or 
they too would speedily give out. So after this, 
when a buzzard, or lizard, or any form of ani¬ 
mal life was obtained, they first sucked the blood 
themselves, and then distributed the food to the 
men. At this time Truxton and Maury would 
often go forward together to clear a path, or one 
to cut and the other to shoot. Lieutenant Gar¬ 
land then took charge of the rear-guard, and it 
required all the arguments of persuasion, and 
all the power of his authority, to keep the strag¬ 
glers moving. The distant prospect of food 
ahead could not overcome the desire of present 
rest. The prospect now looked gloomy enough. 
Castilla was getting deranged, and had become 
fearfully changed. His eyes were glassy, and 
glared like those of a wild beast from their 
sunken sockets. He said hut little, and when 


he spoke his sepulchral cry was, “Meat! meat/' 
give me some meat /” A small bird being divided 
between him and the junior commisioner, he de¬ 
voured his portion voraciously, and then, as senior 
in rank, fiercely demanded of the latter his half. 
Among officers and men there was now but one 
object—;/?**/. One thought filled every breast, 
one desire animated every heart. There seemed 
but one object in the universe worth seeking 
after— -food. The eye was open to only one class 
of objects, the ear to one class of sounds, some 
article of food and some cry of animal or bird. 
Wan and haggard, they looked like spectres 
wandering through the woods, yet no rapacity 
marked their conduct—at least that of the 
Americans. None hid their food. One senti¬ 
ment of honor actuated eveiy heart, and each 
divided cheerfully with the other, furnishing a 
striking illustration of the power of example in 
officers over their subordinates. Had the former 
claimed a larger share, or allowed suffering and 
famine to render them selfish, those men would 
have become wild beasts. Lieutenant Maury 
especially exhibited the noblest traits that adorn 
human nature; I say especially, because he was 
the chief hunter, and could at any time, un¬ 
known to the rest, have appropriated to himself 
at least some of the nuts he obtained. But 
that most demoralizing of all things, famine, had 
no power over him. Forgetting his own desti¬ 
tution, he hunted only for others, and his joy 
at success, sprung from the consciousness that 
he could relieve the suffering men who looked 
to him for food. Undismayed, composed, and 
resolute, he, with the other officers, moved 
quietly on in the path of duty, and all by their 
example effected more than any mere authority 
could ever have accomplished. When men see 
officers toiling for their welfare, refusing even 
to share equally with them, forcing on them the 
larger and better portion, and then each, with 
his meagre allowance, turn away to get more 
food, they will die rather than be untrue or 
disobedient. Such example ennobles them by 
keeping alive within their bosoms the septiment 
of honor, and enables the soul, even amidst the 
extremities of human suffering, to assert its su¬ 
periority to mere animal desires and physical 
pain. 

Says the journal here: “Providentially, as 
we had no other means of subsistence, Mr. 
Truxton found the body of the crane which Mr. 
Mauiy had wounded yesterday. It had fallen 
on the opposite bank of the river, and ate all 
the better for being a little gamy.” The colored 
man, Johnson, swam the river for it, and it was 
soon devoured, entrails and all. Owing to the 
mosquitoes and sand-flies none could sleep, and 
the camp resounded with the moans of the men. 

The next mdrning was Sunday, and at seven 
o’clock the order to march was given, but in a 
quarter of an hour Mr. Castilla fainted again, 
and it soon became evident that his suffering 
journey had ended. Every effort to revive him 
proved abortive, and a little after noon, without 
making a sign, he died. A ring taken from his 
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finger, a lock of hair, together with all the 
•property found on his person, were given to the 
junior commissioner, Mr. Polanco. He had for 
a long time complained of his knee, which he 
kept bandaged with his handkerchief. This 
was unbound to examine the cause of his suffer¬ 
ing, but though dwindled away to a skeleton, 
neither limb showed any symptoms of disease. 
Maury and Corporal O’Kelly, with their sheath 
knives, dug a shelf in the bank and stretched 
the Granadian commissioner upon it. The 
attenuated forms of the men, but half covered 
with rags, then gathered round the grave, and 
gazed with haggard features on their dead com¬ 
rade, while Truxton offered up a short prayer 
to Him who alone seemed able to save them. 
Polanco would not go near, but stood a little 
way off, weeping bitterly, and declaring he could 
not leave his friend. The dirt was flung back 
over the form scarcely yet cold, and with sad, 
melancholy forebodings the party turned away, 
and the order to march passed down the line. 
Death had begun to claim its victims, and it 
was evident, from the appearance of the men, 
that it would now traverse their file with a 
more rapid footstep than it had hitherto done. 
The sudden energy inspired by the thought that 
they were returning to the ship had given way 
before present famine and weakness, and as one 
after another yielded to his fate, the moral and 
physical force which hope imparts, also left 
them. This was the case especially with Mr. 
Polanco, the junior commissioner. Grief at 
the loss of his friend and companion, added to 
the increased desolation of his position, was 
evidently fast sapping his remaining strength. 

Whether because absorbed in the calamity 
that had overtaken them, or from some casualty, 
does not appear, but they had not proceeded 
more than three quarters of a mile when they 
lost the river and became completely entangled 
in the jungle. 

At this juncture, a return of Mr. Polanco’s 
illness obliged them to encamp for the night, 
nearly destitute of provisions and utterly with¬ 
out water. This was the only night during the 
whole Expedition that the party encamped with¬ 
out water; and, independent of the physical 
suffering, the circumstance spread a gloom over 
the minds of all. They had kept marching un¬ 
til very late, in hopes of reaching again the 
river; and when the word was passed from the 
rear to van that Mr. Polanco had fainted, and 
the order to holt was given by Mr. Truxton, he, 
Mr. Maury, and some of the men were a quar¬ 
ter of a mile in advance. As they halted, the 
weak and debilitated party laid down where 
they found themselves in the matted forest, and 
for the first and only time it displayed the char¬ 
acteristics of a rout. This was the blackest night 
yet experienced, not only from the death-scene 
they had just witnessed, and the absence of wa¬ 
ter and provisions, and loss of the river, but 
from the fact that the men were too far apart 
to converse with each other. The officers, how¬ 
ever, moved backward and forward to cheer 


them, and by great effort succeeded in kindling 
two fires, about a quarter of a mile apart, which 
somewhat relieved the gloom of the night, and 
served as beacons to the stragglers along the 
path. This was Sunday; and next morning, 
after a night of torture, owing to the myriads of 
mosquitoes which infested the forest, the party, 
without breakfast or water, started from camp 
at half past six. Mr. Polanco was scarcely aide 
to move at all; and, after having proceeded 
about half a mile, fainted, and only returned to 
consciousness to give himself up to complete 
despair. He requested that a paper might be 
drawn up, giving to Corporal O’Kelly and James 
M‘Ginness, who had assisted him during the 
march, all the money which he had left on board 
the Cyane . He also stated that Mr. Castilla 
had expressed a similar wish prior to his death. 
This paper being drawn up, was signed by Mr. 
Polanco, and witnessed by Midshipman Garland 
and Mr. Kettlewell, after which it was placed- 
in the hands of Mr. Truxton.* 

The party halted a long time to satisfy every 
one as to the possibility of Mr. Polanco’s recov¬ 
ery. If they had been by the river, or known of it* 
whereabouts, they might have delayed longer; 
but they were without water or provisions, for 
both of which the men were suffering exceed¬ 
ingly, and knew not how long a time might 
elapse before they could be obtained. One 
thing was certain, these must be reached soon 
or not one but many would be left in the forest 
to die. Under these painful circumstances, a 
council of war was called, and it was submitted, 
“ Whether the life of one man who could not 
survive many hours should be regarded be¬ 
fore the lives of the fourteen now remaining?” 
The opinions of all being taken, it was unani¬ 
mously resolved to leave him to his fate and 
proceed. Poor Polanco then rose and tried to 
march; but after staggering a few steps he sunk 
heavily to the earth. Each one in succession 
of those nearest him then went up and bade 
him good-by. As Truxton turned away, Po¬ 
lanco shrieked after him, begging most pite¬ 
ously not to be abandoned there in the forest. 
Three times Truxton, at his beseeching cries, 
which thrilled every heart with agony, went 
back to bid him farewell; and at last, with 
streaming eyes, gave the order, “Forward.” 
Poor Polanco lay doubled up on the ground, 
moaning piteously; but soon the last sounds 
of the retiring footsteps of his comrades faded 
away in the forest, and he was left alone to die. 
How long he lay there was never known; but 
it was afterward discovered that he succeeded 
in crawling back to the grave of his friend, and 
stretching himself upon it, died; for his skele¬ 
ton was found lying across it by Strain. Even 
a grave was a better companion than solitude. 

The party, after floundering for a long time 

* This order upon Commander Hollins, of the Ctyeme, 
was never presented, their property on board having been 
previously turned over to their relatives at Carthagena, 
when the fete of the party was uncertain. The amount 
of money * m oinalL 
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through the thick brushwood, at length struck 
the river again, but below Castilla’s grave. Re¬ 
freshed by the water of the stream, they began 
once more slowly to climb its banks. Suddenly 
Truxton caught sight of Castilla’s grave, and 
became deeply affected. Maury, who was in 
advance with him, noticed it, and said, “ Trux¬ 
ton, you are strangely moved—what is the mat¬ 
ter?” The latter replied, that he feared the 
effect of that grave on his men. He therefore 
halted and addressed them, bidding them be of 
good cheer, and saying that their prospects now 
were brighter, for all their past delays bad been 
occasioned by the Granadian commissioners, 
and they could now proceed more rapidly. It 
was evident, however, from the furtive glances 
which the men cast at that rude grave, aftd the 
melancholy expression of their countenances, 
that each one was thinking of the probable 
doom that awaited himself. Many could hard¬ 
ly stagger along, and the pain which the effort 
to march caused them was written in legible 
lines on their features. Five carbines were 
flung away to-day, with the permission of Mr. 
Truxton. Nothing can show the perfection of 
our naval discipline more than the conduct of 
these men under their accumulated sufferings. 
Scarcely able to drag along their own weight, 
each attenuated form continued to toil under 
the burden of its carbine until his commander 
permitted him to abandon it. Obedient under 
all—obedient and submissive even to death. 

Several men now suffered severely from the 
“Guzanos de Monte”—wood worms, hereto¬ 
fore alluded to, which were extracted with much 
pain from different parts of the body. During 
this day’s march a soft vegetable, full of seeds, 
was found, which, when boiled, tasted like a 
potato. Toward evening, five who had eaten 
the seeds were seized with violent pains and 
vomiting, which lasted several hours, and in 
some cases all night. Harrison here made his 
will, under the expectation of being left in the 
morning. 

The journal of next day says: “ Tuesday , March 
14. Left camp at 7.30 a.m. After marching 
about half an hour, Edward Lombard (seaman), 
who had delayed the party very much yesterday, 
threw himself on the ground, declared his utter 
inability to proceed, and begged to be left to 
his fate. He had made the same request eveiy 
day for several days previous. 

“After much persuasion, Mr. Truxton led 
him along, allowing him to throw away his 
blanket and other effects. Among other rea¬ 
sons for refusing his request was the fear that 
he would go back and dig up and eat the Gran¬ 
adian commissioner. 

“ Miller, a landsman belonging to the Cyane, 
who suffered intensely from a bad ulcer, wept 
bitterly during this day’s march. He uttered 
no complaint, but the scalding tears trickled 
incessantly down his face. He showed a brave 
and noble spirit, but his terrible sufferings would 
have some outlet. He declared it to be his be¬ 
lief that he would not march on the morrow.” 

Vol. X.—No. 69—Q Q 


Mr. Boggs was also very much debilitated, 
owihg to frequent vomiting. The progress of 
the party was painful and slow on this day, by 
the illness of so many of its members, and the 
advance very tedious; but fortunately some 
three or four dozen of yellow, richly-flavored 
nuts were procured on the way, by which all 
were much revived. Three nuts to a man 
had at last become a refreshing meal. These 
nuts were the more prized, as all hands had been 
affected by the late constant use of acid palm- 
nuts. Mr. Truxton’s carbine burst upon being 
fired on the march, leaving but one carbine and 
a double-barreled fowling-piece among the four¬ 
teen men now remaining. A little after four, 
they arrived at Return Camp No. 9, an old In¬ 
dian hunting-lodge, which was not seen on their 
march down the river. Midshipman Garland 
had suffered exceedingly all day from the effects 
of the “ Guzanos de Monte,” or wood worms. 

It is one of the striking peculiarities of the 
journal before me that all these revolting, pain¬ 
ful visitations, so dreaded by man, are chron¬ 
icled like the common events of every-day life. 
To me, nothing can show more vividly how 
fearfully familiar they had become with human 
suffering. , 

Lombard became very desponding ’ in camp 
this evening, and it was exceedingly mournful 
to look upon the old man, evidently so near his 
end. Mr. Maury was also vciy sick, owing to 
the seeds above alluded to, of which he had par¬ 
taken freely. Says the journal: 

“ Wednesday, March 15. The party were 
called this morning at an early hour, but Ed¬ 
ward Lombard immediately and despondingly 
declared his utter inability to proceed, and de¬ 
sired the party should be assembled in order 
that he might make a statement of his position 
to them, and abide the result of their determin¬ 
ation. 

“All having assembled, he set forth clearly 
and distinctly his utter and entire inability to 
march any further. 

“ He also gave his opinion upon the import¬ 
ance of speedily reaching some place where pro¬ 
visions might be obtained; and remarked that 
'as Mr. Polanco had been left to perish to insure 
the safety of the greater number, he had no 
right to expect any more consideration. Hav¬ 
ing finished his remarks, Mr. Traxton addressed 
himself to the men and officers, stating clearly 
the case which Lombard had set forth, and then 
asked that each one, in the presence of Lom¬ 
bard, should give his vote. 

“ He was earnestly persuaded to try and move 
a little further, in hopes of reaching some nuts 
or something of the kind that might revive hi* 
drooping strength; but he was utterly pros¬ 
trated.” 

Nothing can more clearly illustrate the dif¬ 
ference between the Spanish and Anglo-Saxon 
races than the conduct of the Granadian com¬ 
missioner and that of Lombard, an American. 
The one clinging to life with a selfishness and 
tenacity painful to behold—not a thought for 
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the welfare of the others; not a moment’s man¬ 
ly consideration of the trying duties and exigen¬ 
cies of the case. Lombard, on the other hand, 
begging day after day to be left, and finally de¬ 
manding that a council should be called to listen 
to the sound reasons he could give why his re¬ 
quest should be granted. 

As he peremptorily refused to make another 
effort, it was unanimously resolved to leave him. 
Each one, as he gave his vote aloud, advanced, 
weeping, and divided with him the few nuts he 
might have on his person. Lombard received 
them thankfully, and asked them to kindle a 
fire beside him, which was done; and that a 
pot and knife and hatchet might be left. These 
requests were all silently fulfilled. As he sat, 
leaning against a tree, with these few articles 
beside him, so calmly, so methodically prepar¬ 
ing for his abandonment, every heart was moved 
with the deepest pity, and his was the only dry 
eye there. Each one then bade him an affec¬ 
tionate farewell, with streaming eyes, and took 
his place in the file in marching order. He then 
requested that Mr. Kettlewcll might write down 
his last wishes and pray with him. Kettlewell 
took down his few requests, and then kneeling, 
offered up a short player. Lombard, to whom 
the parting, now that it was to be taken forever, 
grew more agonizing, requested him to ask 
Truxton to come back once more, and bid him 
good-by. The latter slowly traversed the silent, 
motionless file, to the head, till he came to Trux- 
ton. Emaciated and wan, his clothes patched 
with bark, and hanging in tatters about him, 
this noble young commander stood leaning on 
his carbine, the tears one by one trickling down 
his haggard face. All his sympathies were 
aroused, and every pulse quickened into mo¬ 
mentary action under the excitement of sorrow, 
but he refused to go back. He dared not trust 
himself again. Besides, the scene was too pain¬ 
ful to continue—the sooner it terminated the 
better. The order to march was therefore pass¬ 
ed down the file, and the party—dwindled to 
thirteen—mournfully moved away, and left 
Lombard alone in the wilds of Darien. That 
was the last ever seen of him. How long he 
lived—whether he ever struggled again for life, 
or whether he flung himself into the river, on 
the veiy verge of which he insisted on being 
placed, was never known. His boatswain’s sil¬ 
ver whistle, worth some four or five dollars, was 
government property, and when some one ad¬ 
vanced to take it from him, he begged earnestly 
that it might remain, saying he had carried it 
the whole route, and could not bear to part with 
it now. It was the last companion that re¬ 
mained to him, and it was left in his posses¬ 
sion. It had sounded its last call, and rests by 
the bones of its owner in those rarely-trod sol¬ 
itudes. 

He had come on from Norfolk, for the ex¬ 
press purpose of accompanying Strain in this 
expedition. The latter told him he was too old 
to attempt it, and offered to get him some petty 
office on board ship, but he would not take a re¬ 


fusal, and now sleeps where the sound of civil¬ 
ization will probably never be heard. 

That day’s march was a silent and sad one; 
but the feelings of the depressed and debilitated 
party were much relieved in the after part of 
the day by coming on the “ Camp Beautiful” 
of their downward march. Shottt after shout 
went up as they entered it, and the bright green 
bank and scarlet blossoms that enlivened the 
forest presented such a contrast to the gloomy 
wilderness they had so long traversed, that they 
seemed to be entering once more the borders of 
civilization. Besides, this was the first down¬ 
ward camp they had met for several days, and 
it seemed like the face of an old friend. 

Miller, Boggs, and Garland were the last to 
straggle in; and being prostrated, and scarcely 
able to move, it was resolved to rest here for an 
hour and recruit. A fire was kindled on the 
old spot, and many reminiscences recalled of 
the time they last encamped there. Strain and 
his party naturally became again the topic of 
conversation, and many regrets uttered over his 
probable doom. A few unripe acid nuts had 
been gathered on the way, which were divided; 
while a terrapin, caught by Corporal O’Kclly, was 
made into soup, and given to the three sick men. 
Revived by this, the latter announced themselves 
ready to march, and slowly struggling to their 
feet, fell into order. From this time on it was 
with great difficulty the officers could induce the 
men to rouse in the morning. Threats, and kicks 
even, were resorted to, to induce them to stir; 
and but for the tea which the officers made for 
them, it would have been almost impossible to 
have succeeded with any efforts. 

Continuing the march about sunset, some 
palmetto was obtained, which being the first 
which had been met since the Cth instant, was 
thankfully welcomed. Soon after, the party 
encamped near the river, though access to it 
was difficult. “ Mr. Garland still suffering 
severely, and applying cold water. Mr. Boggs 
very sick; and Miller’s thigh much excori¬ 
ated”—is the remark noted on the journal of 
the condition of things in this camp. The 
party supped on palmetto and roasted nuts. The 
time had now nearly arrived when rain might 
be anticipated; and the journal kept by the main 
body remarks in this place—“ We have remark¬ 
ed for some days the cloudy state of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and rain has fallen at intervals, but not 
in such quantities ns to excite uneasiness in re¬ 
gard to the approach of the rainy season: if 
that catches us on the Isthmus our knell is 
knolled: The weather now reminds us of In¬ 
dian summer at home.” 

“ Thursday , March 16. At daylight, all who 
w'ere able went to work to cut down some pal- 
mettoes which were found in the vicinity of the 
camp. The trees were small, and the scanty 
supply which they yielded was carried until 
breakfast time.” During the march Mr. Trux¬ 
ton lost his revolver from the holster, while 
cutting a path for the party through the jun¬ 
gle. The journal states, during the first portion 
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of this day’s journey, “ Mr. Garland still suffer¬ 
ing, and extremely distressed marching; Miller 
a little better; and Boggs veiy weak, and un¬ 
able, as he has been for some days, to carry any 
thing.” Between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. the party 
halted for rest and breakfast. . Resuming its 
march, five Indian hunting-lodges were passed, 
in one of which was found the head of a cat¬ 
fish, nearly fresh. “ Saw,” says the journal 
14 a large dark snake, about six feet long, but 
could not catch him /” Indians appeared to have 
visited this vicinity since the downward march; 
and on this day some baskets were seen made 
of twigs recently cut. 

Mr. Maury shot a bird of the toucan tribe— 
bill about three and a half inches long, one 
and three quarters thick, dark green, yellow 
tipped, and slightly curved; color of plumage 
golden yellow, shaded by blue, blue and gray, 
speckled white, grayish, and grayish tinted 
from head along the back. The principal part 
of this bird was eaten by Messrs. Boggs and 
Maury, who were quite unwell—the latter from 
the effect of the need before alluded to; and it 
should be mentioned, for the credit of the men 
composing the expedition, that they insisted 
upon Mr. Maury taking a large share of the 
bird himself. 

As remarked before, the officers hunted game 
for the party, rarely reserving any thing for 
themselves. It was for this reason, and fully 
appreciating the generous devotion of these 
officers, that when Mr. Maury became ill, the 
men insisted on his eating a sufficiency of the 
bird which he had killed, to restore the tone of 
his stomach. When such a feeling exists between 
officers and men, and when it is displayed under 
such trying circumstances, it affords the strong¬ 
est evidence of the perfect discipline which gen¬ 
erally prevails among organized bands of our 
countrymen, who are the most subordinate and 
amenable to law of any people whom it becomes 
the duty of a naval officer to control. 

During the progress of the party the remain¬ 
der of this day some palmetto was obtained, and 
a fruit resembling the May applo in form and 
color, but with a pulp something less pungent 
than the monkey pepper-pod. 

At five o’clock they went into camp on a high 
bank near the river. The journal states that in 
this camp “ the mosquitoes were not so ravenous 
as usual.” The next day they started at half 
past six. The weather was cloudy, and appar¬ 
ently threatening rain. Mr. Garland suffered 
very much from inflammation, attributable to 
the worms which could not be extracted, in ad¬ 
dition to his debility from starvation and fatigue. 
Miller, owing to his ulcer, which had assumed 
a malignant aspect, also suffered excedingly, and 
walked with great difficulty. Mr. Boggs was 
weak, but better than the day before, and march¬ 
ed until nine o’clock, when they boiled some pal¬ 
metto for breakfast. Mr. Mauiy shot a thrush, 
which was cooked for Mr. Boggs. Resting till 
one o’clock, they again started forward, althongh 
Miller was suffering acutely from increasing in¬ 


flammation. The day, on the whole, did not 
prove so overcast as they expected, which en¬ 
couraged them. They followed the river bank 
closely during all the return march, thinking it 
safer than to attempt to cut off the bends. Be¬ 
sides, it was utterly impossible, with men who 
s6 frequently fainted on the route, to go far 
from the water, for this was their only restora¬ 
tive. At half past two a good camping ground 
was found, where it was deemed best to halt 
for the night, especially as some palmetto trees 
were found in the vicinity. The whole party 
were revived in spirits by the food which the 
palmetto afforded, and with the idea thut they 
were approaching the banana plantations. The 
two palmetto trees which were cut down gave a 
supper to the whole band, while enough was left 
for breakfast in the morning. The mosquitoes 
made this night a sleepless one, even to the fa¬ 
tigued and nearly starved men. 

u March 18. Left No. 11 Return Camp at 
6 a.m. ; the marching was found very difficult, 
owing to the density of the jnngle. Harwood’s 
continued illness compelled a halt at 9.15, when 
a scanty breakfast was made upon nuts. Mr. 
Boggs better; Mr. Garland barely able to walk. 
The sky much overcast, and evident signs of 
an approaching change of weather, which will 
probably ensue about the 21st of March. Left 
breakfast camp at 12 m. Stopped at 1.30 p.m. 
to cut down some palmetto, and moved on at 
3.15. Halted again at 4 to cut down some 
more palmetto, the first supply having proved 
insufficient. Toward sunset the atmosphere 
more clear and pleasant. Harwood still very 
weak. Miller suffering less, but his ulcer shows 
symptoms of spreading. The men who were 
employed in cutting down palmetto suffering 
very much from their exertions. 

“There is no small difficulty, in the present 
exhausted state of the party, in procuring vol¬ 
untary laborers; nor can the responsibility and 
energies of Mr. Truxton and Mr. Maury, so in¬ 
cessantly are they called into play, ever be suf¬ 
ficiently felt by the party, or remunerated by 
the sendee to which they belong. Mr. Truxton 
had three wood worms extracted to-day—one 
from his throat, and two from his shoulders.” 

Mr. Kettlewell also had a very large one 
taken from his leg. 

The next day was Sunday, and it was thought 
| best to breakfast before traveling, as the men 
were completely worn out from cutting down 
the palmetto the day before. Besides, several 
other trees were seen near at hand, from which 
Truxton determined to obtain provisions for 
the future, as they were not certain of n ceting 
any more during the day. 

Harwood appeared now to be the weakest of 
the party, though all were evidently gradually 
but surely sinking. Miller kept constantly call¬ 
ing out to halt, and appeared wild and delirious. 
It was stated by some of the men that he had 
been previously subject to epileptic attacks, 
which the officers thought very probable. At 
this point the journal remarks, in a spirit of 
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thankfulness: “This is the most cheerful day 
we have had for some time; weather clearer, 
and fine, pleasant breezes. Not so much wor¬ 
ried by sand-flies and mosquitoes. God’s prov¬ 
idence, it would seem, ought to operate feel¬ 
ingly on the heart of each. Clouds drifting 
from northwest.” 

The five—all that were left able to cut down 
trees—procured five palmettocs; but the yield 
was very small. “ It is now evident,” says the 
journal, “that so exhausted are the members 
of the party that provisions can not be obtained 
except with much delay. At 5 p.m. heard a 
sound strikingly like a report of a carbine; but 
we may have been deceived, as we frequently 
have been before, by the sound of falling tim¬ 
ber. Supped on palmetto and a few roasted 
nuts. Mosquitoes as usual very troublesome 
at night, and relieved at daylight by myriads 
of sand-flies.” 

This was Sunday, and the next day they 
started at a little past six; the weather dearer 
than usual, and more breeze stirring. Mr. 
Boggs was still very weak; Harwood also near¬ 
ly gone, and both suffering veiy much for want 
of animal food; but Miller continued to bear up 
wonderfully against disease and debility. At 
ten they halted to breakfast, and rested until 
half past one, when the march was resumed. 
A very deep dry ravine and two smaller ones 
crossed their path this afternoon, down and up 
the banks of which they were compelled to 
struggle. “Still,” says the journal, “much 
general complaint and debility; and it is no 
easy matter to muster strength and energy 
enough to provide the amount of subsistence 
absolutely necessary to enable the men to 
march.” The weather—which was now narrow¬ 
ly watched—grew more unsettled and threat¬ 
ening. At 5 p. m. the party reached an Indian 
fishing-station, where abundance of wood was 
found; but the water was difficult of access, 
owing to the steepness of the river banks. 

The morning of the 21st of March broke 
beautiful beyond conception after the dull, 
heavy, and depressing weather of the day be¬ 
fore. The breeze, strong and refreshing, 
proved most grateful to the weary party; the 
more so, from the fact that the forest was gen¬ 
erally close and stifling, owing to the density 
of the undergrowth. During the night all were 
aroused by a sound like the report of a heavy 
gun from the northward and eastward, and 
anxious looks and inquiries were exchanged; 
for they supposed it to be the nine o’clock gun 
of the Cyane. “This may be,” says the jour¬ 
nal; “but we now distrust our ears, having 
been so often deceived by the falling timber.” 

There is something inexpressibly mournful 
in these detached sentences, entered by a weak 
and half-starved man in his journal. The ab¬ 
sence of all attempt at description; the re¬ 
signed, almost humble, way of recording their 
sufferings and their steadily-increasing prostra¬ 
tion, are more touching than the most elabor¬ 
ate narrative. It is like quietly counting our 


own failing pulses as they beat slower and 
slower to the end. No mention is made of 
the cries and moans that made the whole at¬ 
mosphere melancholy; no description of the 
long sleepless night under the stars, even the 
refreshment of sleep denied to the famished 
sufferers. Eveiy day was a picture of woe and 
sadness indescribable. The piteous aspect of 
the wan face as it leaned against a tree for tem¬ 
porary support; the beseeching call to halt for 
a moment as the stronger disappeared in the 
forest; the hopeless prayer for food, and some¬ 
times for death itself, made each day’s journey 
more sad than a funeral procession. Unmanned 
by debility and protracted suffering and desti¬ 
tution, these strong men would, one after an¬ 
other, fling themselves on the ground and burst 
into a paroxysm of tears. But these sudden 
exhibitions of feeling did not seem to be the 
result of failing hope or despair, but the mere 
relief demanded by ov ertasked nature. Wound 
up to the last pitch of endurance it dissolved 
in tears. Truxton and Maury seemed to view 
them in this light; for when the paroxysm 
came on the men they would halt, and, leaning 
on their carbines, let it pass, and then order 
the march to be resumed. It was not death 
they feared; it was the desolate fate of being 
left alone in the woods that made those more 
suffering and feeble attempt to march. Again 
and again a poor wretch would sit down, de¬ 
claring he could go no further; but as the forms 
of his comrades vanished in the forest, he would 
struggle up and stagger on after them. The weak¬ 
er they grew, of course the less able they were to 
get food, and thus hunger and weakness acted 
on each other. Some of them wished they might 
get an Indian to eat him; and though the hor¬ 
rible thought may have occurred to some of 
devouring each other, it had as yet found no 
outward expression; nor could it, for still true 
to their high obligations, those officers retained 
their lofty character, and through it their su¬ 
preme authority. Maury and Truxton espe¬ 
cially, though but the wrecks of men, still 
cheered up the sufferers by words of hope; still 
hewed away at the undergrowth to clear a pas¬ 
sage ; still gathered nuts, wherever they could 
bo found, to revive their sinking natures; and 
still kindled fires for them by night to enliven 
the gloom. Nothing more vividly displays the 
terrible straits to which they were reduced than 
the following incident. Truxton, one day, in 
casting his eye on the ground, saw a toad. In¬ 
stantly snatching it up he bit off the head and 
spit it away, and then devoured the body. Maury 
looked at him a moment, and then picked up 
the rejected head, saying, “Well, Truxton, you 
are getting quite particular; something of an 
epicure, eh? to throw away the head;” and 
quietly devoured that himself. After his re¬ 
turn, one, in questioning him about it, remarked, 
“Why, Maury, I thought that the head of a 
toad was poisonous?” “ Oh,” he replied, “ that 

is a popular fallacy; but it is d-sh bitter!* 

It doubtless strikes every one as strange that 
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gentlemen, brought up in luxuiy, with refined 
tastes and fastidious as any of us, could be re¬ 
duced to a state that would make such repuls¬ 
ive, loathsome food acceptable. But there is 
something stranger than all this to me; it is 
the extraordinary self-denial, and high sense of 
duty and honor, which, under circumstances so 
distressing, made them rob themselves to feed 
the men, and work on when all else had given 
out. To eat such disgusting food was strange, 
but to refust to eat jtalaiable food when in their 
possessiqn, and bestow it on others, was far 
more strange and surprising. 

Starvation reveals many curious psycholog¬ 
ical facts. As a rule, I think, it develops in 
an unnatural degree the strongest qualities that 
a man possesses; but circumstances modify 
this rule much. Among undisciplined masses 
ferocity and demoralization are certain results; 
but when its approaches are gradual, and di¬ 
rected and governed by noble example and 
the strong hand of authority, its effects are 
quite different. One phenomenon in this ex¬ 
pedition, especially as it was not confined to 
one, but was exhibited by all the officers, not 
excepting even Strain at the last, deserves 
especial notice. From the time that food be¬ 
came scarce to the close, and just in proportion 
ns famine increased, they did not gloat over 
visions of homely fare, but reveled in gorgeous 
dinners. So strangely and strongly did this 
whim get possession of their minds, that the 
hour of halting, when they could indulge un¬ 
disturbed in these rich reveries, became an ob¬ 
ject of the deepest interest. While, hewing tlieir 
way through the jungles, and wearied and over¬ 
come, they were ready to sink, they would cheer 
each other up by saying—“Never mind, when 
we go into camp we’ll have a splendid supper,” 
meaning, of course, the imaginary one they de¬ 
signed to enjoy. Truxton and Maury would 
pass hours in spreading tables loaded with every 
luxury they had ever seen or heard of. Over 
this imaginary feast they would gloat with the 
pleasure of a gourmand, apparently n^ver per¬ 
ceiving the incongruity of the thing. They 
would talk this over while within hearing of the 
moans of the men, and on one occasion dis¬ 
cussed the propriety of giving up, in future, all 
stimulating drinks, as they had been informed it 
weakened the appetite. As hereafter they de¬ 
signed if they ever got out to devote themselves 
entirely and exclusively for the rest of their 
lives to eating, they soberly concluded that it 
would be wrong to do any thing to lessen its 
pleasures or amount. 

The journal continues: “Left No. 13 Return 
Camp at 6.30 a.m., after suffering less than usual 
from musquitoes. Vermilyea very poorly; lay 
down frequently, wandering in mind. After 
giving way to despair, threw away his blanket, 
and could not assist to carry a macheta. 

“Stopped at 9.15 to breakfast on palmetto, 
and started again at 1.30 p.m. Soon after start¬ 
ing Mr. Boggs was seized with a violent sickness 
ftt the stomach, and bis frequent vomiting de¬ 


layed the march very much, and little more than 
a mile has been made. Near camp crossed a 
very deep ravine. Neither on the march or in 
camp is there any disposition on the part of the 
men to assist in any thing requiring exertion, 
and but for the untiring efforts of the principal 
officers, neither provisions, fuel, or *fire, could 
be had. Their strength is overtaxed, and stand 
it much longer they can not . 

“ They now light every fire, procure water, 
and collect fuel to cook either palmetto or nuts. 
Owing to the very debilitated condition of offi¬ 
cers and men, no watches have been kept during 
the return march. About 10.30 p.m. a light 
sprinkling of rain, which lasted, with intervals, 
about three quarters of an hour. The remain¬ 
der of the night clear, and passed with less an¬ 
noyance from mosquitoes than usual.” 

“ Wednesday, March 22. Clear beautiful morn¬ 
ing. Left 14 Return Camp at 6.30 a.m. After 
marching a few yards Mr. Boggs became ex¬ 
cessively ill, and was unable to move. Soon 
after Mr. Maury shot a bird, which was cooked 
for him.” Only 600 yards had been made from 
camp, and even this distance he had with great 
difficulty and suffering accomplished. Having 
rested until mid-day he again attempted to move 
on, but immediately broke down. The princi¬ 
pal officers then held a council on the course 
to be pursued in the event of the continued 
feebleness and helplessness of Mr. Boggs. It 
was apparent to all that he never would rally. 
The tone of his stomach and his physical 
strength were both entirely gone. As other 
members of the party were necessarily reduced 
while rendering him assistance in marching, it 
was deemed prudent to advise with Mr. Boggs 
on the resolution of the party to leave him, 
which had been unanimously carried. This 
course was the more imperative, as the taste for 
palmetto was fast declining with most of the 
men, some of whom with difficulty swallowed 
the tea made from it, while palm-nuts were 
getting scarcer every day. “ It is now,” says the 
journal, “ becoming a point involving life and 
death to reach the banana plantation, and, in¬ 
deed, some Indian village from whence to com¬ 
municate the wants, suffering, and broken down 
condition of the party to the Cyane, if, as we 
fondly hope, she is still at Caledonia Bay. Mr. 
Kettlcwell was deputed to speak seriously to 
Mr. Boggs without delay, and prepare him for 
being left behind should he not be able to pro^ 
ceed without further delaying the party. Mr. 
Boggs seemed somewhat prepared for this warn¬ 
ing, and though he imparted to Mr. Kettlewell 
his last wishes in such case, yet with a remark¬ 
ably strong tenacity for life, he did nol despair en¬ 
tirely of future deliverance from consequences 
of abandonment.” How touching this simple 
announcement. The day of grace, however, 
was lengthened, for just as they were about to 
leave him, Mr. Truxton, who had borne up 
against disease for some W'eeks, and avoided 
causing any delay of consequence, was sudden¬ 
ly attacked, and the party compelled to bait, 
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The journalist adds: “Mr. Boggs is respited 
until to-morrow, when, if he can not advance 
more steadily, he is to share the fate of former 
sufferers. He is the first officer we have been 
called upon to abandon. After frequent delays 
we reached camp about one mile ahead, where 
Messrs. Boggs and Truxton were attended to. 
Here we cut down some sour nut-trees, with 
great fatigue to the few who were able to assist. 
The fires enlivened the gloom of the forest un- 
till a late hour. 

“ Thursday , March 23. Left 15 Return Camp 
at 6.30 a.m. Mr. Truxton better, but dreading 
the effects of the march. Mr. Boggs hopeful 
of his ability to proceed. Mr. Garland suffer¬ 
ing acutely, and Harwood fearful of not being 
able to accomplish the day’s march. 

“ Philip Vermilvea requested Mr. Kettlewell 
to note down his last requests, and then laid 
himself down in despair; and at another time 
requested that a tin pot, some nuts, and a 
blanket and a hatchet might be given him. 
All of these requests were complied with, 
though the different articles were so necessary 
to the party, and with the most melancholy pre¬ 
sentiments leave was taken of the dying man, 
when the march was continued. 

" “ Nearly half a mile from camp, two bunches 
of ripe nuts were found, which the party with 
few exceptions greedily devoured, reserving for 
the future those which were not absolutely 
necessary to appeaso their immediate hunger.” 

While plucking these nuts Vermilyca came 
staggering up. The gloom and desolation of 
the forest as he found himself alone and aban¬ 
doned, were more than he could bear, and 
rousing himself by a desperate effort, he had 
pushed on in the track of the party. As he 
joined them they gave him a part of the nuts 
they had gathered, which revived him much, 
and he declared he was able to go on. Further on 
some acid nut-trees were found, but as it w'ould 
take a long time in their feeble state to cut them 
down, and as the entire party, with the excep¬ 
tion of Maury and Kettlewell, w ere exceedingly 
prostrated, it was determined to encamp at this 
point, solacing themselves for the little distance 
they had made by the strange delusive promise 
that on the morrow they would proceed by 
longer marches to the plantations, but seven 
camps distant. Cherishing this delusive dream 
they stretched themselves on the ground, while 
'Maury and Kettlewell built the fire in whicli to 
roast the few acid nuts which had been ob¬ 
tained. These two officers, with two or three 
more not so much prostrated, then went down 
the bank to cool the fever of their sores, and 
refresh themselves with a bath. To a mere 
looker on, the camp this night would have 
presented a most heart-rending spectacle. It 
was plain that not more than two or three 
could ever reach the banana plantations, while 
four or five must be left in the morning to starve 
and to die. Three knew that their fate was 
sealed, and looked forward to their abandon¬ 
ment the next day with the calm, stem eye of 


despair. Their young commander, Truxton, 
would in all human probability never lead them 
again. Weighed down with the terrible respon¬ 
sibility of so many lives resting on his exertions 
—taking on himself the toil which properly 
belonged to the men, and at the same time 
denying himself food for their sustenance, he 
had borne nobly up till the sudden attack 
produced by eating some unknown berries. 
His gallant spirit and courage would naturally 
keep him up to the lost moment, and when he 
broke down the prostration would be sudden and 
complete. That catastrophe had now arrived, 
and no one was so much aware of it as himself. 
As he lay with his head resting against the 
root of a tree—his clothes in rags, his face wan, 
his dark eye sunken and sad, while the blood 
streamed from his hands, which the thorns had 
pierced as he cut a path through them with his 
knife—he presented a spectacle that would draw 
tears from stones. He felt that the sands of 
life were almost run, and that those whom he 
had struggled so hard to feed must leave him 
to starve and to die. Boggs, a young man of 
fortune, and who had joined the expedition as 
an amateur, lay near him. It w as plain that he 
had made his last march. He was engaged to 
be married to a young lady in Illinois, and vis¬ 
ions of her, together with the thronging mem¬ 
ories of the past and gloomy forebodings of the 
future, sw r ept over his spirit as he pondered the 
morrow. Tall and well formed, he lay a w asted 
skeleton along the ground. His doom was seal¬ 
ed. A few steps off, in the men’s camp, the 
spectacle was still more harrowing. Some w ere 
sitting on the ground with their heads doubled 
to their knees, so as to press the stomach to¬ 
gether, and lessen the gnawings of hunger; 
while others lay upon their backs, gazing sadly on 
the sky. The smoke of their fire curled peace¬ 
fully up amidst the trees, whose tops glittered 
in the golden light of the tropical sun, as he 
sunk away toward the Pacific, w’hich had been 
so long the goal of their efforts, and the only 
hope of their salvation. Harwood, a young 
man, twenty-two years of age, was also Bitting 
up, and doubled together—a mere bundle of 
rags. His eye, which was black and piercing, 
had sunk far away into his head, and, with his 
long-neglected hair hanging down over his shoul¬ 
ders, gave an unearthly aspect to his whole ap¬ 
pearance. He knew that his marching was 
over. Beside him, in the some posture, and 
almost naked, sat another young man, named 
Miller, who was also to be left in the morning. 
But little w as said between them, but that little 
related to the dreadful fate before them. A 
short distance from these sat Harrison, leaning 
against a tree. He was about thirty-tw o years 
of age, a tall, powerful man, but now wasted to 
a skeleton, and but half covered with rags. His 
features, originally, were strongly marked, and 
now the shriveled skin, drawn tightly over the 
large lines of his face, gave to his countenance 
the expression of intense anguish. He had been 
one of the best men of the party, but starvation 
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had done its work, and he too had taken his last 
step toward the banana plantations. A little 
farther off lay Vermilyea, also a tall man, with 
light hair, and, when in health, possessed of 
handsome features. He had been a true and 
faithful man to the last, and borne up with a spirit 
and resolution that astonished every one. He 
lay with his skeleton arms flung out upon the 
ground, from which he could not rise even to a 
sitting posture. The last vestige of strength had 
been exhausted in the effort to rejoin the party, 
after he had been left an hour before to die. 
Thus they sat and lay around—a skeleton group 
—watching the declining day, and thinking 
of the dread to-morrow. To them, and to 
the stronger, the thought of separation was bit¬ 
ter in the extreme. A common suffering had 
bound them together, but stern necessity must 
now divide them. 

All was silent and sad as the setting sun 
sent long shadows through the forest, save an 
occasional moan, or a half-stifled sob, or a low 
prayer for food or for death. There was no 
keenness to their anguish, for the energies of 
nature were so wholly exhausted that the heart 
and soul had become benumbed, and almost 
stupefied. A settled gloom, a still despair, an 
appalling resignation, characterized each man, 
as he sat and brooded over his fate. But in this 
darkest hour of their trials, and just as night was 
descending on the forest, a report like that of a 
musket was heard down the river. Maury, who 
was standing on the shore, shouted, “Truxton, I 
hear a gun; shall I fire ?” “ Yes,” replied Trux¬ 
ton, but never stirred. M But I am loaded with 
slugs” (the ammunition was getting low). 44 Never 
mind—fire away,” said Truxton; and the sharp 
report rung through the forest. In a few mo¬ 
ments Maury exclaimed again, 44 1 see boats and 
Indians /” “Do you see Strain t n eagerly in¬ 
quired' Truxton, still refusing to rise. U I see 
white men!" shouted Maury, the exclamation 
piercing like lightning every wasted frame. 44 Do 
you see Strain ?” was still the agonized ques¬ 
tion of the young commander, as he lay stretch¬ 
ed on the ground. There was a moment’s pause, 
when the bewildering cry — 44 1 see Strain ! 1 see 
Strain !” brought Truxton, like an electric touch, 
to his feet, and he staggered toward the shore. 
Oh, who can describe the delirious excitement 
of that moment, as poor human nature attempt¬ 
ed to struggle up the steeps of despair to hope 
and life once more! 

TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUB NEXT NUMBER. 


THE DOG, DESCRIBED AND ILLUS¬ 
TRATED. 

T would seem to be the beneficent order of 
Providence, that man should be surrounded 
with inferior animals under his control, which, 
by their capacities, make up for the defects of his 
physical power. He has the horse, and can com¬ 
mand his strength; and, more than all, he has the 
dog—the most intelligent of animals—to become 
his servant and friend. In order that the dog 
should belong wholly to man, he has been form¬ 



DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 

ed eminently for friendship and devotion, even 
at the sacrifice of much of the instinctive pas¬ 
sions all animals have for their own kind; for 
the dog cares more for the society of his human 
friends than he does for that of his own species. 

Abel, the second son of Adam, is mention¬ 
ed as a keeper of sheep; the dog, therefore, 
was probably the second animal tamed by man, 
for, as the companion of the shepherd, he has 
been known in all time. The race undoubted¬ 
ly originated in the family of the wolf and the 
jackal; and even now, when circumstances have 
occurred to cause the dog to live in a wild state, 
he assumes more or less the wolfish form and 
expression. In fact, dogs belonging to our In¬ 
dian tribes and those which so infest the suburbs 
of Oriental cities, appear to be but little removed 
in physical form from the supposed original type. 
It has been suggested, with apparent truth, that 
the dog being coeval with man in the East, must 
have aided in a very gieat degree in the superior 
early civilization of Asia. Having the dog, the 
indigenous races had time to spare from the 
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painful labors of the chase to create the bless¬ 
ings of industry. Hence the origin of the arts 
and trades, and a key to the difference in the 
civilization between the old and new continents; 
for the dog was unknown to America before it 
was introduced by European discoverers. 



THE WOLF. 


Although there exists a strange animosity 
between the dog and wolf, yet their habits are 
not dissimilar, and circumstances occur in which 
they form friendly relations and live in broth¬ 
erhood. The wild dog—or, rather, the dog by 
accident returned to a wild state—will unite 
with the wolf to attack a beast, when the com¬ 
bination is necessary to insure victory. The 
dog and the wolf pursue the same system in 
hunting; while some are in ambuscade, others 
lead and give voice on the trail, to indicate to 
their accomplices the direction of the animal 
pursued. The half-savage hunters of the wilds 
of the Cape of Good Hope and of the forests of 
America, hold in high estimation the dogs which 
are runaways from civilization, and try by every 
art in their power to get possession of their lead¬ 
ers. The wolf cub can be trained to the serv¬ 
ice of man, and evidence exists that they are 
capable of the strongest attachment, and highly 
susceptible of cultivation. 

The first dog that hunted in company with 
man, following the mighty Nimrod, was unques¬ 
tionably a species of tawny greyhound, still to 
be seen in Syria and Egypt, and powerful enough 
to seize and strangle the wild boar. All nations 
of classic antiquity have in turn claimed the 
honor of* the birth-place of the hunting-dog. 
The Greek mythology has many legends, the 
most striking of which is, that the twins of Leda 
first followed game, and we have Castor and 
Pollux among the stars still engaged in their 
favorite pursuits. 

The type of the primitive animal is best pre¬ 
served, arqong those familiar to us, in the Euro¬ 
pean shepherd dog. It is a light animal, cut for 
the course, with eyes piercing, ears fine and 
straight, air alert and spiritual. Its coat of hair 
is rough, and its tail sweeps the ground. All 
hunting-dogs that we now possess proceed from 
this breed. In the ear of the dog we most dis¬ 
cover the effects of domestication. The finer, 


more hanging and tremulous is this organ, the 
more the animal departs from the original type. 
(See how truly artificial are the dogs given in 
the illustration on the preceding page, copied 
from Landseer.) In the jackal, the wolf, and 
the purest shepherd dog, the ears arc erect and 
pointed as a cat’s; in fact, no wild animal of 
prey has pendent ears. The butcher-boy, with 
the instinct of a savage nature, trims up the ears 
of his bull-dog, and destroys with the knife the 
evidences of long slavery and civilization, thus 
restoring the head of his favorite to the truly fe¬ 
rocious expression, originally impressed by the 
Creator himself. 

The dog is nowhere sppken of w ith kindness 
in the Old Testament or the New; and the 
Jew's in the Eastern countries retain their dislike 
to the animal even to this day. Their example 
lias not been lost upon the Turks; for with them 
the dog has no owner, and is simply permitted 
to exist as the scavenger of the streets. The 
consequence is, that the dog of the East has de¬ 
generated below the standard of the true sav¬ 
age ; for, in his questionable position, like the 
half-civilized Indian, he retains none of the vir¬ 
tues of his original state, and acquires all the 
vices of artificial society. “In the East,” says a 
distinguished traveler, “the dog loses all his 
good qualities; he is no longer the faithful ani¬ 
mal, attached to his master, and ready to defend 
him even at the expense of his life; on the con¬ 
trary, he is cruel and blood-thirsty—a gloomy 
egotist, cut off from all human intercourse, but 
not the less a slave.” 

Homer has used the faithfulness of the dog 
to give point to one of his most beautiful epi¬ 
sodes. Ulysses, for many years a w anderer, re¬ 
turns to his home so altered in his appearance 
that the most beloved of human friends did not 
recognize him. 

“ The faithful dog alone his rightful master knew; 

Ilim when he saw, he rose and crawl'd to meet— 

’Twas all he could—and fawn'd, and kissed his feet” 

In the great church at Delft, in Holland, is 
a magnificent mausoleum, erected in 1609, to 
William, first Prince of Orange; at the feet 
of the statue reclines a dog, which, tradition 
says, received such honor because he died of 
grief at the murder of his master. 

Lord Byron had the rare experience, hewTites, 
of having a once faithful dog forget him after a 
long separation. We doubt the fact, and ascribe 
the incident to that morbid misanthropy that dis¬ 
colored every thing in the poet’s mind. It is 
probable, that returning to.Newstead Abbey, his 
face darkened by passion and his disposition 
soured, he, unconsciously to himself, repulsed 
the first advances of his canine friend, and after¬ 
ward magnified the incident, and used it to close 
a couplet written in the darklings of his saddest 
muse. We are confirmed in this opinion, because 
later in life he says: 

14 The poor dog! In life the firmest friend. 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend: 

Whose honest heart Is still his master’s own; ^ 

| mo labors, fights, Uvea, breathes for him alone. 
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In treating of dogs, and in giving anecdotes 
of their sagacity, the question is powerfully forced 
upon the mind of the most casual thinker as to 
where instinct ends and reason begins. The 
great difference between animals and plants is 
the presence of the mental system; for we think 
that whenever a dog, or any other animated 
creature, sees, hears, or remembers, he evinces 
the possession of mind, which is another term 
for the action of the brain and nervous system. 
The term instinct is vague and unsatisfactory; 
it is the dark hiding-place of all who do not, or 
care not to think; for it is almost as difficult to 
separate the acts of instinct from the acts of the 
mind in human beings as it is in the lower or¬ 
ders of animals. 

Every created thing that has a brain, has a 
memory, has a past, and applies its experience 
for the benefit of its future happiness. An old 
dog in a bear-hunt is as cautious of Bruin's teeth 
as an old broker is of suspicious stocks; and 
both act on the same principle—the recollection 
of being bitten “ in a previous transaction.” In¬ 
sects, even, show memory and force of habit. 
Destroy a hive and its inhabitants—obliterate 
every vestige of its having been, and the few 
straggling bees that escape the general destruc¬ 
tion, will for days hover over the very spot in 
which they were accustomed to deposit their 
honey, and be indefatigable in trying to hunt up 
their old home. Ants have friendships and an¬ 
tipathies; and is it therefore strange that the 
dog, formed for the companion of man, should 
have a correspondingly high development of 
mind ? He is therefore indeed intelligent, and 
appears only to lack voice to give evidence of 
having a soul. 

The dog is grateful, chivalrous, patient under 
adversity, and the truest of friends. He is sub¬ 
ject to seasons of joyous exhilaration and fits 
of despondency. He appreciates refined society, 
and will often die rather than accept the com¬ 
pany inferior to his caste. Upon comprehend¬ 
ing the value of having a broken limb set by a 
Surgeon, he can impart his knowledge to his fel¬ 
low dogs, and bring the unfortunate of his race 
limping to the doctor's door. He can distinguish 
the intention of the knife cutting into his flesh 
to remove a tumor, and, amidst his pain, give 
forth the most affecting signs of gratitude. He j 
does a thousand things which often display even 
more capacity than is manifested by some of the 
unfortunate sons of the human race. Where, 
therefore, we repeat, does reason begin and in¬ 
stinct end ? What is the intrinsic difference be¬ 
tween Carlo and Newton ? 

Man, and man alone, understands the proper¬ 
ties of matter, and from induction as well as 
experience, provides for the necessaries of life. 
In all things which most display the sagacity of 
animals, man is his superior. In endurance, he 
can tire down and kill the horse; on the trail 
he is more sagacious than the hound; by know¬ 
ing all the laws of nature, he swims with the 
fish, flies with the bird; by delicate instruments, 
he rivals the insects in the knowledge of the ; 


changes in the atmosphere; and by arms, he 
overcomes the fiercest beasts of prey. The rea¬ 
son of animals, it is said, is limited to memoiy 
enlightened by experience—yet we may well 
repeat— 

“ Remembrance and reflection how allied, 

What thin partitions sense from thoughtdivide.” 

The intelligence of man, on the contraiy, has 
no limits—the past and the present conduct him 
into the future; and herein he so immeasurably 
surpasses the brute creation. The quality of 
mind is the same, it differs only in the extent. 

John Randolph, who was the acutcst of met¬ 
aphysicians, said he knew a dog once that, in 
pursuit of his master, came to a place where 
three roads branched off—the dog ran down one 
road and carefully scented the earth, then ran 
down the second road and carefully scented it, 
without further hesitation he rapidly took the 
third road and accomplished his purpose. Ran¬ 
dolph said the argument in the dog's mind was 
as follows: “My master, I perceive, when he 
came to these forks, did not take either of the 
two roads I examined; therefore he must have 
taken the third”—thus affording an example of 
absolute induction, the highest effort of the rea¬ 
soning power. 

In giving portraits and histories of dogs, we 
shall commence with the lowest grade of the 
race, and proceed to those justly remarkable 
for their reasoning powers. 



TUE BULL DOG. 

The Bull Dog is the most brutal and the least 
intelligent of its species; its depressed forehead, 
its underhanging jaw, and bloodshot eyes, unite 
in forming the very personification of the sav¬ 
age. Although capable of some attachment, it 
can not be relied upon as a friend. So utterly 
without intellect is the courage of the bull dog, 
that it will attack any thing that gives offense. 
This dog has never been a pet in the United 
States; but in England, among a large class of 
citizens, it is carefully raised, and employed in 
bull-baits—exhibitions that find no parallel for 
brutality in any other country, savage or refined. 
In these bull-baits the dog, while fastened to the 
nose of some unfortunate bull, has had one leg 
after another cut off with a knife, to test its 
courage; and this display has been hailed by the 
plaudits of the “ rural population,” and by the 
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encouragement of the scions of the nobility! 
History relates that Alexander once witnessed a 
bull dog attack a tamed lion, and being willing to 
save the lion’s life, ordered the dog to be taken 
off, “ but the labor of men and all their strength 
was too little to loosen those ireful and deep- 
biting teeth.” The dog was then mutilated by 
its keeper after the English fashion, and not 
not only its limbs, but its body were severed from 
the head ; “whereat the king was wonderfully 
moved, and sorrowfully repented his rashness in 
destroying a beast of so noble a spirit”—a very 
natural feeling, one would suppose, to every gen¬ 
erous mind. 

Many years ago an English ship was at one of 
our docks, on board of which was a bull dog. 
The animal was so ferocious that he gained an 
extensive reputation. Chained at the gangway 
of the ship, he spent the livelong day in the 
hopeless task of springing at every 
person who passed along, either on 
pleasure or business. The owner, 
first mate of the vessel, would sit for 
hours and detail the wonderful deeds 
of this mighty dog. Crowds of idlers 
daily collected, and there stood the 
hero, or rather, there raved the insane 
creature at the multitude, each indi¬ 
vidual indulging the vague hope, that 
he would presently break loose and 
pitch into somebody, and thus show 
his prowess. 

Among the idlers was an Indian 
who occasionally visited the city, and 
made a few pence by shooting an 
arrow at pennies stuck in the end of 
a stick. Upon the very appearance 
of the Indian, the bull dog was partic¬ 
ularly violent, greatly to the amuse¬ 
ment of the fellow, who took a mali¬ 
cious pleasure in irritating the animal. 

The mate finally interfered, and told 
the Indian to go away, lest the dog might break 
loose and eat him up. The Indian, not the least 
alarmed, in broken English announced to the 
crowd that if the dog was brought down to the 
ground, and chained to a post, he would, for five 
dollars, fight the dog with nothing but his hands 
and teeth. The money was raised, and the mate, 
after expressing much reluctance at the idea of 
having the Indian killed, brought the dog down 
from the ship, and fastened him to a post. The 
Indian put away his bow and arrow, his knife, 
laid his neck bare, and rolled up his shirt 
sleeves. A ring was formed, and the battle 
eommenced. 

The Indian approached the dog crawling on 
all fours, barking and growling, as if he was one 
himself. The hull dog meanwhile jumped and 
fumed at the end of his chain, gnashed his teeth, 
foamed at the mouth, while his eyes beamed 
living fire with irritation. The Indian, however, 
kept up his pantomime, and gradually brought 
his face in fearful proximity to the dog’s teeth. 
The mate now interfered, for he felt confident 
the Indian would get killed; but the crowd had 


become excited, and insisted upon “ seeing the 
thing out.” A mutual silence ensued between 
the combatants, the dog straining his chain in 
his anxiety to reach the Indian, until it was as 
straight and solid as a bar of iron. Suddenly 
the Indian seized the bull dog’s under-lip be¬ 
tween his teeth, and in an instant whirled him¬ 
self with the dog, over on his back. So unex¬ 
pected was the attack, and so perfectly helpless 
was the dog, with his feet in the air and his jaw 
imprisoned, that he recovered his astonishment 
only to give forth yells of pain; whereupon the 
Indian shook him a moment as a cat does a 
mouse, and then let go his hold. The dog, 
once so savage, putting his tail between his 
legs, retreated from his enemy, and screamed 
with terror to get beyond the reach of the 
chain. 

The Mastiff is familiar and widely celebrated 


THE MASTIFF. 

as the popular watch-dog. He was known in 
England in the earliest times, and attracted the 
attention of her Roman conquerors, who select¬ 
ed the most powerful, and sent them to the 
“ Eternal City,” where they enacted prominent 
and bloody parts in the Amphitheatre, in tear¬ 
ing down wild beasts, and human victims sacri¬ 
ficed for the amusement of the population. The 
mastiff is deeply attached to his master, but im¬ 
placable to strangers. His hearing must be very 
fine, for he instantly distinguishes between the 
tread of the inmates of the household which he 
guards and intruders, and will announce by his 
sharp bark the arrival of the burglar or thief, the 
instant they touch the premises, however cautious 
they may be. The mastiff, when treated with 
kindness, becomes affectionate and intelligent, 
without losing any of its qualities as a valuable 
guardian of property. 

The Terrier is a small, delicate dog, some of’ 
them being of exquisite symmetry. They are fa¬ 
mous for their courage, and also for their intel¬ 
ligence. Almost equal to the spaniel in attach¬ 
ment, they are great pets with young people, and 
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join in the sports of the juveniles with a glee 
that is quite inspiring. Terriers seem to have 
been designed especially to kill rats, for they are 
indefatigable in their pursuit, and will do an in¬ 
credible amount of hard labor to unearth 


are absolutely concealed from view. Meanwhile 
the courageous little creature, with immense 
rapidity and certainty, selects his victims, and, 
giving them a single bite in the loins, continues 
his work until all the rats are dead, finishing 
the hundred in seven or eight minutes. 

The Scotch Terrier is similar in habits to the 
one already noticed, 'but very different in per¬ 
sonal appearance. His hair is long and wiry, 
concealing his eyes and symmetry of form. The 
principal beauty of some of these coarse-haired 
terriers consists in their ugliness. They are all 
faithful and useful, and can appeal to every one 
for sympathy, on the poetical principle, that 
“ handsome is who handsome does.” 

The Greyhound is the fleetest of all dogs; his 
form indicates his power of speed, being more 
light and airy than even the deer. He is prin¬ 
cipally used in “ coursing,” when he chases, by 
sight, the hare oyer the open country. The 
speed of the greyhound is very little inferior to 


the vermin. Their courage is wonderful; 
they attack the fox and the otter in their 
holes, and generally come off victors. On 
one occasion we were engaged in a bear 
hunt, and among the pack of stout hounds 
was a little terrier, that ran off from the 
plantation, and, apparently out of pure 
mischief, kept up with the running dogs. 

Bruin was finally brought to bay, and 
when the hunters came up they found 
him on his hind-legs, the hounds forming 
a circle at a respectful distance from 
him, while the ridiculous little terrier was 
inside of the ring, snarling and growling, 
and occasionally rendering the bear per¬ 
fectly insane with fury, by attempting to 
seize his legs. 

The dexterity of the terrier in destroying 

the best horses, and in a broken country would 
probably outstrip the fleetest of them. Although 
this graceful animal hunts by sight only, his scent 
is very exquisite, as will be seen in the follow¬ 
ing anecdote: A hound, quite celebrated, was 
brought from Glasgow to Edinburgh in the boot 
of a coach, a distance of forty-two miles. A 
few days afterward she made her escape, and 
returned to her kennel. This hound must have 
followed the track she scented in the air in her 
journey to Edinburgh. The greyhound was the 
favorite of the ancient Greeks; his form fre¬ 
quently appears upon their best sculptures; he 
was the inmate of their houses, and fed from 
the family table. The beauty of the form of the 
greyhound is wonderfully harmonious with the 
delicate sentiment so peculiar to all Grecian 
art, and under the training of that wonderful 
people their qualities were more fully developed 
than in modern times. 

The group of dogs claiming the most atten¬ 
tion is the one known as Spaniels, including 
specimens of the race most remarkable for their 
docility and affectionate disposition. These 
good qualities are eminently combined with 
such unexceptionable beauty, that they are al- 


rats is illustrated by exhibitions, where a dog is 
matched to kill a certain number of rats in a 
given time. A ring is prepared, the vermin are 
brought in bags, and, to the amount of a hun¬ 
dred, put into it. The dog is then set over the 
railing. The rats—most ferocious animals when 
cornered—finding escape impossible, will turn 
en masse on the dog, and seize hold of him, and 
hang on, until the terrier’s head and shoulders 
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ways favorites. Their fur is long and silky, 
sometimes curled or crisp; the ears are large 
and pendent, and the expression of the counte¬ 
nance pleasing and intelligent. 


TUB WATEB SPANIEL. 

The Water Spaniel belongs to this group, and 
is remarkable for his fondness for water. He is 
the able assistant of sportsmen in hunting 
the wild duck. It is supposed he was orig¬ 
inally from Spain, and is probably descend¬ 
ed from the large water-dog and English 
setter. From the moment he attaches 
himself to his owner, the intensity of his 
affection is scarcely conceivable; and he 
is apparently never happy unless near his 
master’s person, resting his head upon his 
foot, lying upon some portion of his ap¬ 
parel, with his eye intently fixed upon his 
master, and even studying the slightest ex¬ 
pression of his countenance. 

The Setter is supposed to be the span¬ 
iel, improved in size and beauty, and by 
many is preferred to the pointer, in pur¬ 
suit of small game. He is one of the most 
artificial of dogs, not enthusiastic in his 
disposition, and is somewhat forgetful of 
his training. Toussenel, who is veiy merito¬ 
rious and very French, speaking of the setter, 
has the following rhapsody, in which is con¬ 
cealed a great deal of truth: “The setter is 
a product of art, as much as the Queen Claude 
plum or double rose; he is a dumb dog, grafted 
on the running dog, and which returns to the 
wild stock, like the double rose, when the graft 
fails to take effect.” The setter has in his favor 
elegance of form, vigor of muscles, and power 
of thought; but he is not faithful, as has been 
too often asserted. The setter allows himself 
to be beloved by greenhorns, but he never loves 
any other than the accomplished hunter. We 
remember in our youth of having often suffered 
from the contempt of a setter named Ajax, 
whom we courted every day with wings of fowls 
and other delicate attentions, and who flattered 
us in return by eveiy expression of his good-will 
while at the table, but in the field he no longer 
knew us. 


out the spot where the game lies. He ranges the 
fields ahead of his master, scents the partridge 
and quail, and then remains with his head point¬ 
ing to the spot where the game may happen to 
be, with an inflexible purpose, that makes 
him appear for the time as if carved in 
stone. In this attitude he continues until 
the gun is discharged, reloaded, and the 
sportsman has reached the place whence the 
bird “ sprung.” It is related that a pointer 
accompanying a shooting party proceeded 
to a wall, leaped on it, but apparently got 
her leg fastened among the stones, and thus 
remained until the gentlemen came up. 
Upon examination, it was found that the 
intelligent creature had got the scent of 
some partridges on the opposite side of the 
wall, and fearing lest her rude appearance 
in the adjoining field should flush them be¬ 
fore the sportsmen were within shooting dis¬ 
tance, she suspended herself by her fore¬ 
paws until they came up. The moment, how¬ 
ever, she was satisfied that the sportsmen un¬ 
derstood her ruse, she leaped into the field, and 
the game was thus secured. 


THE rOIKTKB. 


The Fox Hound and Beagle arc not very dis¬ 
similar in form and habits. They both follow 
their game by the scent. The fox hound, as 


The Pointer is used by field sportsmen to find 


TUB FOX UOUND. 
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its name implies, is used for hunting Reynard, 
and in every country where this exciting sport 
is followed, is raised with the greatest care, and 
immense sums of money are lavished to keep up 
“ packs.” The speed of the fox-hound is quite 
equal to that of the best horses, which shows 
how perfectly it is adapted to the chase. In En¬ 
gland the fox-hound is so much a favorite, that 
it is no figurative expression to say that more 
books have been written upon its training, and 
more attention has been paid to its proper de¬ 
velopment, than ever was lavished upon the poor 
people of the same country. The man w ho has 
charge of a gentleman’s dogs, is of more import¬ 
ance than the teacher of the gentleman’s sons; 
the poor curate may be a very brute, if he only 
know's Latin and Greek; but the gentleman who 
has charge of the dogs, Mr. Bcckford says, 44 must 
be young, strong, active, bold, and enterprising. 
He should be sensible, good-tempered, sober, 
exact, and cleanly—a good groom, and an ex¬ 
cellent horseman. His voice should be clear and 
strong, with an eye so quick as to perceive which 
of his hounds carries the scent when all are run¬ 
ning, and ail ear so excellent as to distinguish 
the leading hounds when he does not see them. 
He should be quiet, patient, and without con¬ 
ceit. Such are the qualities which constitute 
perfection in the man who takes care of the 
clogs. He should not,” continues Mr. Beckford, 
“be too fond of displaying them until called 
forth by necessity, it being a peculiar and dis¬ 
tinguishing trait in his character, to let his 
1 hounds alone while they hunt, and have genius 
to assist them w'hen they can not.” Here are 
qualities that sum up all human perfection, re¬ 
quisites demanded that have never been deemed 
necessary to train the heir to a throne, but w hich 
are positively essential, to get a fox-hound fairly 
up to its Cambridge and Eton degree. 

Our space will not permit us to particularize 
the residences of the English fox hound. They 
arc really as splendid as art and human in¬ 
genuity, brought down to the level of a dog’s 
wants, can make them—even the most ordi¬ 
nary specimens having the corners of the door¬ 
ways rounded, lost they should injure the 
dog as he passes in and out. We have 
seen plans and directions for building ken¬ 
nels that provide for palaces, lawns, and 
all the “ modern improvements” in house 
warming and ventilation, and which sink 
into sublime nothingness the much-cher¬ 
ished American work dedicated to the 
protection of human beings, and known 
as “ Dowming’s Landscape Gardening.” 

The Beagle, although (as we have al¬ 
ready observed) similar in its habits to the 
fox hound, yet is very diminutive, being 
scarcely ten inches high, and a running 
pack is much admired, l>ecause they keep 
close together—a trait of beauty and util¬ 
ity combined. The beagle is slow, and is 
sometimes followed by hunters on foot, and its 
principal game is the hare. The animated 
manners of the little beagle, flourishing among 
Vol. X.—No. 59 .—Rb 



the hedges and out-of-the-way places in search 
of game, is exceedingly interesting, and af¬ 
fords juveniles, as well ns older hunters, never- 
ending amusement. The custom in England 
has been to earn' the beagle pack to 44 the 
ground” in hags home by a horse; this was to 
keep them from forming any attachments, or 
from being attracted with things “met by the 
way.” 



TIIE KIMO CHARLES. 


This diminutive little creature has received 
much of its celebrity from the fact that it was a 
great favorite with the merry monarch, Charles 
II., and frequently appears upon the pictures 
of the court beauties painted by Kneller and 
Lely. The King Charles dog is nothing but a 
pet, and beyond its silken cars, lustrous eyes, 
and soft covering, has nothing to recommend it, 
as it possesses none of the intelligent traits so 
peculiar to the larger representatives of its spe¬ 
cies. 



Tim BLOOD-HOUND. 


The fearful Blood-honnd has a scent keener 
than any other dog; for it is less particular than 
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any other of its species what it pursues, and 
seems to readily acquire a passion for hunting 
human beings. These dogs have obtained an 
infamous reputation, by the abuse made of them 
in early times by the Spaniards, who, by their 
assistance, hunted down and killed the unof¬ 
fending natives of their American possessions. 
Two or three centuries ago, it was much used 
in England and Scotland, not only to track 
felons, but to pursue the victims of political of¬ 
fenses. They were kept at one time in great 
numbers on the borders of Scotland, and not 
only set on the trail of moss-troopers, but upon 
fugitive royalty. Bruce was repeatedly tracked 
by these dogs, and, on one occasion, only es¬ 
caped death from their jaws by wading a con¬ 
siderable distance up a brook, and thus bathing 
their scent. A sure way of stopping the dog 
was to spill blood, and thus destroy its discrim¬ 
inating powers: a captive was sometimes sac¬ 
rificed on such occasions. A story of William 
Wallace is related as follows: The hero’s little 
band had been joined by an ally, a dark, savage, 
suspicious character. After a sharp skirmish 
at Black-Erneside, Wallace was forced to re¬ 
treat with only sixteen followers. The English 
pursued with a Border blood-hound. In the 
retreat the ally tired, or affected to do so, aiul 
would go no further. Wallace having in vain 
argued with him, in hasty anger struck ofT his 
head, and continued his retreat; the English 
came up, but the hound refused to leave the 
dead body, and thus the fugitive escaped. 



DOG OF 8T. OTCttNARD. 

This magnificent breed is peculiar to the 
Alps, and to the country between Switzerland 
and Savoy. The passes over these mountains 
a re exceedingly dangerous; a precipice of many 
hundred feet is often on one side, and perpen¬ 
dicular rocks on the other, while the path is 
glazed with, or hidden by, snow and ice. Often, 
indeed, the overhanging rocks are suddenly re¬ 
lieved of their superabundant snow, and it comes 
^dojSH^iirTiuge avalanches on the traveler be¬ 
neath. Should he escape these dangers, his 
pathway is obliterated, and lie wanders amidst 
the dreary solitudes until night overtakes him. 


The hand of death approaches under the in¬ 
sidious guise of desiring to sleep, and if he in¬ 
dulges in the boon he will wake no more. On 
the top of Mont St. Bernard, and near one of 
the most dangerous passes, was a convent in 
which w as preserved a breed of large dogs, trained 
to search for and relieve the benighted wander¬ 
er. On any threatening and stormy night these 
faithful guardians were sent out, and by their 
exquisite scent they could discover the hap¬ 
less and perhaps already snow-covered traveler. 
Having thus succeeded, they would fall to work 
with their huge paws and soon clear away the 
snow; and by continually uttering a deep bark, 
that would echo among the mountains, the 
monks would soon learn that some w retch was 
in peril, and hastening toward the sound, often 
succeed in rekindling the vital spark ere it had 
gone out forever. One of these noble dogs ob¬ 
tained a European reputation, and always wore 
a medal round his neck, as a sign of honorable 
distinction ; for he had saved the lives of forty 
persons. Some of the most effective pictures of 
Swiss artists are scenes in their native mountain- 
passes of groups of peasantry lost in the snow, 
and hailing the appearance of the Bernardino 
dog. Most of our readers will remember the 
popular engraving representing the animal, w ith 
a flask about his neck, solicitously licking the 
face of a dead man he has just dug from the 
shroud of the avalanche. 

Recently, the Mont St. Bernard has been 
“turned” by a railroad; the ancient pass, so 
celebrated by tourists, and so wrought, 
into the history of Napoleon, need no 
longer be pursued to take the wayfarer 
from the north to the sunny plains of 
Italy. The deserted monks have moved 
their hostelry down the side of the 
mountains, to administer to the luxu¬ 
rious tastes rather than to the terrible 
necessities of travelers. We very much 
fear that they will degenerate from the 
stem virtues so long their heritage in 
the inhospitable regions of the upper 
air, and that their noble race of dogs, 
now no longer necessary to save life, 
will also be conquered by effeminate 
habits; and, losing the admirable quar. 
lities of their ancestors, sink into ig¬ 
noble obscurity. 

The favorite dog—the Newfound¬ 
land—is one of the largest of his 
race. He is said to have originated (though 
we can see no reason for the supposition) in 
the country bearing his name, wdiere he is 
used and abused by the humbler classes of the 
inhabitants, in hauling carts filled with fish in 
the summer, and drawing sleds loaded with 
wood in the winter. They are ever faith¬ 
ful and good-natured; in fact, the pleasantest, 
and one of the most useful animals to bo met 
w ith in seaport towns. In England he is high¬ 
ly appreciated, and individuals have become 
quite celebrated for saving people from drown¬ 
ing in the Thames, or from ships wrecked at 
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sea. A large portrait of a Newfoundland dog 
is quite popular even in this country. The dog 
is represented with a medal round his neck, 
upon which is inscribed “ A.distinguishcd mem¬ 
ber of the humane society.” Illustrative of his 
usefulness in saving life, is the well-authenti¬ 
cated anecdote of a vessel that was driven on 
the beach of Lydd, in Kent. The surf was roll¬ 
ing furiously. Eight poor fellows were crying 
for help, but no boat could live in endeavoring 
to go to their assistance. At length a gentle¬ 
man came on the beach accompanied by a New¬ 
foundland dog. He directed the attention of 
the animal to the vessel, and put a short stick 
in his mouth. The intelligent and courageous 
fellow at once understood his meaning; spring¬ 
ing into the seii, he fought his way through the 
waves. lie could not, however, get close enough 
to the vessel to deliver that witli -which lie was 
charged; but the crew understood what was 
meant, and they made fast a rope to another 
piece of wood, and threw it toward him. The 
noble creature dropped the one in his mouth, 
and seized that which had been cast to him, 
and then, with a degree of strength and determ¬ 
ination scarcely credible—for he was again and 
again lost under the waves—he dragged it 
through the surge, and delivered it to his mas¬ 
ter; a line of communication was thus formed 
with the boat, and all on board were saved. 

But the most interesting and useful of all the 
class of dogs we have been describing, and of 
all dogs whatever, is the companion of the shep¬ 
herd. As a guardian of sheep he is more per¬ 
fect than in any other pursuit, for the shepherd 
dog frequently acts independently of his mas¬ 
ter, and takes at times entice control of his 
helpless charge. Sheep are the favorite food 
of all wild dogs and of wolves; and it is also a 
fact, that the shepherd dog is nearer the orig¬ 
inal type of his race than any other. With this 
knowledge we can form some idea of the im¬ 
mense power the shepherd dog's education has 
over his original nature, to make him not only 


forego destroying the tender lamb, 
but also sacrifice his entire life to its 
protection. In Scotland and Spain, 
the shepherd dog forms a prominent 
object of rural life, and is appre¬ 
ciated as one of the greatest bless¬ 
ings of a beneficent Providence. In 
Scotia, Hogg and Burns both com¬ 
menced life upon their native bleak 
hills, watching their flocks, with no 
other constant companion than the 
faithful dog; it is not only truly in¬ 
teresting, but really affecting to read 
the passionate outpourings of these 
two sons of song in his praise. With 
all their imagination and heartiness, 
they never found language suffi¬ 
ciently strong to do justice to their 
feelings of admiration. Hogg ac¬ 
knowledges that he “never felt so 
grateful to amj creature under the sun 
ns he did to his honest Sirrah!” 
Burns, in equally passionate language, writes, 
M that the master is the soul of the dog; all the 
powers and faculties of its nature are devoted 
to his master’s service; and these powers and 
faculties are ennobled by the intercourse.” He 
concludes, “Divines tell us that it ought just to 
be so with the Christian; but the dog puts the 
Christian to shame.” 

That the shepherd dog was specially de¬ 
signed for the purposes to which it is devoted, 
is powerfully suggested in the singular trait of 
its history; that more than any other of its spe¬ 
cies it retains, in spite of every circumstance, 
its peculiar character. While other dogs de¬ 
generate or improve, or have their radical qual¬ 
ities obliterated, the shepherd dog seems to have 
innate energy enough to overcome ever}' other 
blood, and ever remain the same, confirming 
the opinion, that the shepherd dog stock is the 
most perfect of the whole species. • 



TUB M B PHB BP DO 4 . 


It is safe to say that commerce is indebt¬ 
ed for the wool which appears in so many 
costly fabrics to the watchful care of the shep¬ 
herd dog, for the master could not raise the 
staple, so as to supply it at reasonable prices, 
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without the animal's assistance. A single shep¬ 
herd and one dog will do the work of twenty 
men; and jet, while thus occupying a position 
so important, absolutely feeding and clothing his 
protectors, the dog is satisfied with the hardest 
fare and most meagre food, living and rejoicing 
alone in the approving smiles of his master's 
eye. 

The shepherd dogs of Spain and Mexico arc 
the finest in the world, and, armed with an iron 
collar covered with points, are a mutch for the 
most savage wolf. One thousand sheep re¬ 
quire the attention of two men and two dogs. 
The manner of training them in the countries 
alluded to is interesting: the puppies, at their 
hirth, are taken from their mother and suckled 
by a ewe previously deprived of her lambs. The 
consequence is, that the dogs associate at once 
with the sheep, become attached to particular 
flocks, and seem to feel a degree of affection 
that would naturally spring up in generous 
minds toward those to whose fostering care 
they were so much indebted. 

Landseer—who devotes his great genius to 
painting the few domestic animals of England 
—has produced portraits of hounds, pointers, 
and shepherd dogs that vie favorably, in good 
looks and intelligence, with many of the repre¬ 
sentatives of another class of “ the English no¬ 
bility." His great triumph has been a picture 
of two shepherd dogs, lying on a rock, just be¬ 
neath which is sheltered an ewe and twin lambs. 
These dogs are, indeed, the protectors of the 
flocks—one is gazing in the distance for his 
master, the other looks down, with silken eye¬ 
lash and beaming eye, upon the helpless charge 
beneath, expressing a tenderness and concern 
that has rarely been surpassed in the thousand 
Madonnas which have been the pride of art, and 
considered the acme of human maternity. 

Having completed our list of dogs, illustrative 
qf the best known varieties, we add two by way 
of ornament: one, the envy of certain beaux; 
the other, famous for its intelligence. “ The 
ladies' pet” is the modern King Charles span¬ 
iel ; but so degenerate from the original breed 
as to retain little else of its excellences than 



the soft coating of for and silken ears. The 
short muzzle and round vulgar forehead of the 

bull-dog makes it decidedly repulsive. The eye 
has increased in size until it has become a de¬ 
formity, and its stupid expression corresponds 
with the mental development of this happy creat¬ 
ure. Such are the dogs that noble dukes and 
duchesses make companions of, and humble peo¬ 
ple imitate the example. They can be seen in 
England, and occasionally in our own country, 
lolling their unmeaning heads out of a carriage- 
window, and casting looks of apparent contempt 
upon the poor passers-by. What is the charm 
about them to ladies is past our comprehension. 
The example attending the devotion of the sex to 
such pets injures society; for bipeds, anxious to 
gain a smile from lips so often buried in the 
lap-dog's fur, descend themselves into imitations 
of the veriest puppies, making it questionable 
which is most degraded—the ambition, or the 
taste that demands such qualities in the con¬ 
ventional lords of the creation. We can not 
admire too much the lady, who congratulated 
herself that her lap-dog escaped any serious in- 
juiy from biting the extremities of her accept¬ 
ed lover. 



JUNO. 


Juno was a dog in which were mingled the 
blood of the spaniel and Newfoundland, and de¬ 
scended from a family remarkable for intelli-' 
gcnce; for with dogs, even more than with men, 
talents are hereditary. This playful, intelligent 
creature, without any instruction, performed so 
many feats that she w on a w ide celebrity. So 
fond was she of her reasoning playmates, that 
she would at any time abandon her puppies to 
have a romp with the children. As a nurse, 
she took care of “ the baby,” and would follow* 
it about, pick up its playthings, rock its cradle, 
and carefully restore to its hands the “ chicken 
bone," for the moment dropped on the floor. 
Having once accompanied her master on a fish- 
( ing excursion, she afterward would dig angle- 
{ worms, draw the fishing-rod from its hooks, and 
i insist in the stable that the horse should be sad- 
j died, and then lead the animal by the bridle 
up to the door. Her kind care extended to the 
chickens and ducks, and if any of the little ones 
were lamed or died, she at nightfall took them 
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to their respective o w ne rs , and thrust them un¬ 
der the maternal wings. When the garden was 
made Juno seemed to admire the nicely-ar¬ 
ranged beds, and throughout the whole summer, 
looked through the palings with indignation at 
what she supposed to be the intruding plants in 
the nicely-prepared ground. 

Juno never would allow the servants to possess 
in peace any property once belonging to her mas¬ 
ter, mistress, or their children, which was not 
formally given away in her presence; in that case, 
she never noticed the articles at all. In New Or¬ 
leans this dog attracted a great deal of attention, 
because she would not touch the poisoned saus¬ 
ages thrown into the streets. She did not confine 
her useful labors exclusively to those who owned 
her, but would restore lost property, when she 
met with it, that belonged to any of the neigh¬ 
bors. She appeared to understand the mean¬ 
ing of words, and would instantly show by her 
manner how perfectly she comprehended the 
passing conversation. If any subject was al¬ 
luded to in which she took an interest, she would 
bark and caper about, and designate as far as 
possible the different things alluded to. She 
would remain perfectly quiet, with an affec¬ 
tionate eye alone upon her master, through long 
discussions on politics or philosophy; but let 
any thing be said about angling or hunting, about 
the poultry in the yard, or kindred subjects, and 
she would go almost crazy with delight. This 
dog, combining within herself the qualities of 
the two most intelligent breeds of her kind, 
ntsmed but little removed from a reasoning, in¬ 
telligent being; there were, at times, expressions 
in her eye, of affection, of thought, of sorrow, of 
joy, so veiy human that it was painful, and 
startled the imagination for the moment with 
the Idea that Pythagoras was indeed correct, and 
that the souls of former men were imprisoned in 
the bodies of animals; for it was easy, in contem¬ 
plating this remarkable dog, to suppose that she 
was possessed of a hidden intelligence not prop¬ 
erly belonging to brute life. And yet Juno was 
only one of the many intelligent beings so fre¬ 
quently to be met with among the dogs, who, in 
their humble sphere, teach us lessons of devo¬ 
tion, disinterestedness, and friendship. 

India is remarkable for wild dogs, among 
which is the poor Pariah, an inhabitant of the 
confines of civilization, and yet is never fairly 
adopted into human society. This dog, natu¬ 
rally gentle, a British officer relates, was caught 
by the natives in great numbers, and used to 
feed a tiger, kept in the garrison for the amuse¬ 
ment of visitors. On one occasion, a pariah, 
instead of yielding to fear, stood on the de¬ 
fensive, and as the tiger approached he seized 
him by the upper lip. This continued to be 
done several days, when the tiger not only 
ceased his attacks but divided his food with 
the poor dog, and became his friend, and the 
two animals occupied the same cage for many 
years. An old lion, in the Tower of London, 
conceived a liking for a little dog that accident¬ 
ally got into his cage, and the two animals be¬ 
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came inseparable. It was a source of great 
amusement to observe the impudence of the 
little puppy, who would bark at visitors while 
the old lion would look dignifiedly on, seem¬ 
ingly determined to assist his little friend out of 
any difficulties his presumption might lead to. 

At the battle of Palo Alto there were two 
dogs belonging to the officers of Ringold’s bat¬ 
tery, which amused themselves in the battle by 
watching at the mouths of the pieces for the 
discharge of the balls, and then chased them 
across the plain as long as they were in sight. 
Things got a little too hot finally for one of 
them, and he retreated back to Point Isabel. 
The soldiers in that retrenchment saw Carlo 
coming across the prairie, and indulged the 
idea that he had brought a letter of u how fared 
the day.” A French officer, engaged in the 
war of Algiers, owned a dog who conceived a 
great taste for the carnage of battle, and watched 
his master’s gun, and ran among the enemy to 
find “ the victim,” the same as if the wounded 
man had been a bird. This habit, together 
with another of holding on the “ game” with a 
determined tooth when found, cost the dog his 
life. An Arab chief happened only to be 
“winged” by his master’s weapon, and when 
the dog seized the son of the desert, he was in¬ 
stantly stabbed to the heart. 

Some years ago, it wax not uncommon in 
Connecticut to employ dogs as motive-power to 
light machinery. A Mr. Brill had a pair of 
dogs which he employed together on a sort of 
tread-mill. After a while the motion of the 
machinery was noticed from time to time to be 
considerably retarded, when the tender wonld 
go to the mill to see if the dogs were doing 
their duty, and every thing appeared to be 
right. Another and another interruption would 
occur, and so continued, until the owner began 
to suspect that his dogs were playing some trick 
upon him. Accordingly he placed an observer, 
where all the movements of the animals could 
be seen, and the mysteiy was thus explained. 
After the two dogs had wrought together for 
some time, one of them was seen to step off 
the tread-mill and seat himself where he could 
catch the first warning of any approaching foot¬ 
step. After lie had rested awhile he took his 
place at the wheel again, and allowed his asso¬ 
ciate to rest: thus these sagacious creatures 
continued to bear each other’s burdens. 

A Miss Childs, a keeper of a tavern in Lon¬ 
don, quite recently possessed a black and white 
spaniel which performed tricks almost surpassing 
belief. This dog could play at games of whist, 
cribbage, and dominoes. In playing these games 
the dog was placed behind a screen, and had 
the cards all arranged before him; over this 
screen he watched his antagonist, and reached 
with his mouth the suite required. Out of a 
pack of cards he would instantly select the best 
cribbage and whist. On the names of any city, 
county, or town being placed by printed cards 
before him, the dog wonld, without hesitation, 
fetch the one requested, and at the bidding of 
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any one present, and in the absence of his mis¬ 
tress. He could, by the aid of printed cards, tell 
how many persons might be in the room, how 
many hats, or the number of coins any one 
might throw on the floor. After being taken 
out of the room, if any one present touched a 
card, the dog on his return would designate it. 
So numerous, indeed, were the evidences of 
intelligence exhibited by this dog, -that it was 
impossible to resist the impression that he was 
possessed of reason. 

An unfortunate dog, in order to make sport 
for some fools, had a pan tied to his tail, and 
was sent off on his travels to a neighboring 
town. He reached his place of destination per¬ 
fectly exhausted, and lay down before the steps 
of a tavern, eying most anxiously the horrid 
annoyance fastened behind him, but unable to 
move a step farther to rid himself of the tor¬ 
ment. Another dog, a Scotch shepherd, laid 
himself down beside him, and, by a few caresses, 
gaming the confidence of the afflicted cur, pro¬ 
ceeded to gnaw the string by which the noisy 
appendage was attached to his friend’s tail, and 
with about a quarter of an hour’s exertion, 
severed the cord, and started to his legs, with 
the pan hanging from the string in his mouth, 
and after a few joyful capers, departed on his 
travels in the highest glee at his success. 

Dogs are superstitious, aud easily alarmed 
by any thing that is strange or wonderfully in¬ 
comprehensible to their experience. We knew 
a very fine mastiff once to issue out upon a 
little negro. The child, in its alarm, stepped 
back and fell into a hole at the root of a tree. 
The dog perceiving the sudden disappearance 
of its object of hatred, became alarmed, and 
finally, with the utmost terror depicted in its 
actions, retreated back to its hiding-place. 

Some years ago, while traveling up the Missis¬ 
sippi river, in common with other passengers on 
the steamer we w ere attracted by the docility and 
intelligence of a pointer dog. This excellent 
animal would voluntarily return mislaid books, 
hats, or other trifles to their owners, and seemed 
to desire to render himself popular by. doing 
such kindly offices. The trick he performed, 
however, which created most surprise, was 
taking notes from gentlemen to their wives in 
the ladies’ cabin. This he would do whenever 
called upon. The person sending the note, 
would simply coll the dog, and his master would 
give him the directions what to do, and we be¬ 
lieve ho never made a mistake. The dog would 
take the paper in his mouth, go among the lady 
passengers and hunt around, and finally put the 
note in the lap of the person for whom it was 
intended. This apparently extraordinary mark 
of intelligence, created a great deal of amuse¬ 
ment, yet it was the most simple exhibition 
of the dog’s power that could be given, for it 
will be found on examination that it is still 
more strange that a pointer should perceive the 
vicinity of partridges at many yards distance, 
than that he should discover a gentleman’s wife 
sitting within touching distance of his nose. 


“ One of the most interesting exhibitions of 
the half-civilized dog is witnessed in polar 
countries, where he performs the office of the 
horse, and draws heavy sledges over the wastes 
of snow. The faithful pack flee over die hard 
ribbed ice, and, by their speed, make the cutting 
wind of the north sting as if broken glass were 
entering the eyes. The storm sighs along the ex¬ 
pansive waste, and the snow-clouds, like windr 
ing-sheets, seem closing in on the weary travel*' 
era. No star is seen aloft to give a ray of hope—. 
man, immortal, powerful man, is at the mercy 
of his canine friends. ‘God save us {’ exclaim 
the alarmed voyagers. The prayer had been, 
answered ‘in the beginning,’ for they wen in 
the charge of the faithful dog, who could find 
his way where there were no roads, no traoe of 
vegetation to mark the path. Suddenly the 
pack appears at fault—the leader questions the 
air, asserts his full voice, aud dashes on. Urged 
by his encouraging example, his comrades joy¬ 
fully resume their work—space flies, and the 
hours wear away. At last, as the night is dosing 
in, a thin pennon of dark smoke detaches itself 
upon the distant horizon: the sign betrays the 
dwelling of man, the journey is accomplished* 
The four-footed guides ask for no wages—an 
oral expression of satisfaction, and they aro 
content; yet human guides over the less dan¬ 
gerous passes of the Alps and Pyrenees would 
have, for similar services, demanded exaggerated 
sums.” 

An artist who had had a great deal of trou¬ 
ble to please a rather captions duchess, finally 
consented that the truthfulness of the picture 
should be left to the decision of the lady’s pet 
spaniel. The picture was sent home, the aris¬ 
tocratic lady hid herself away behind the win¬ 
dow curtains, and the little dog-critic was ush¬ 
ered into the room. Without mnch hesita¬ 
tion the animal approached the picture, wagged 
its tail as if in joy, and fell to licking the face. 
The duchess was delighted, complimented the 
artist on his skill, and paid him a high price 
for his labor. It was afterward discovered that 
the face of the portrait had been covered over 
with lardy and that the dog's nose was sharper 
than the critic’s eyes. 

When some of our troops, taken prisoners by 
Santa Anno, were passing from Buena Vista to 
the city of Mexico, they were, in common with 
all travelers in Mexico, astonished at the num¬ 
ber of dogs they met in the streets of the villages. 
At Saltillo, on one occasion, the American prison¬ 
ers were detained in the highway by their guards 
stopping to look at a dog fight. The spectators 
were veiy numerous, brought together by the 
rare show of the “ captured North Americans” 
and the canine battle. The dogs seemed to be 
unequally matebed; one was a lurge brindle, of 
ferocious aspect and braggadocio appearance; 
the other was a little compact animal, of undis¬ 
tinguished personality, bat which attended to his 
fighting with steady pertinacity. The “ greasers” 
named the big dog “Santa Anna;” and the 
Americans the little one “ Old Zack.” After a 
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s ev er e straggle, in which “ Old Zack” was tolled 
in the mad, and pretty severely handled, he got 
his competitor down, and seizing him by the 
throat, held on until “ Santa Anna” roared with 
pain. A general shout of exultation ensued 
sanong the Mexicans. The chivalrous conduct of 
the little dog even won upon their sympathies, 
and they joined, much to the mortification of 
the “ regular troops,” in giving three cheers for 
General Zachariah Taylor 

Innumerable anecdotes might be given of 
dogs which not only saved human beings from 
death* but have anticipated approaching evil, 
and thus guarded their master in advance. 
Travelers, dreaming of no evil, have gone to 
bed.at night at hotels, when their dogs have 
discovered among the people of the inn suspi¬ 
cions circumstances, and given the alarm. The 
aom of 'Dr. Dwight relates, that his father, the 
greatest theological writer our country has ever 
produced, was indebted to a dog for his life, the 
faithful animal obtruding in his pathway, and 
compelling his horse to turn out of the road lie 
Was traveling. In the morning the Doctor 
discovered that if he had pursued his jonraey 
according to his intent, he wonld have been 
dashed down a precipice, where to escape with 
his life would have been an impossibility. 

It is no uncommon circumstance for certain 
persons to keep dogs and guns for hire. So in¬ 
telligent are some pointers, that they will go 
with any stranger who has a fowling-piece they 
aro familiar with. It is not uncommon for per¬ 
sons to hire these necessaries of hunting, who 
know nothing of the use of either. In such 
esses the dog will often flush the game, and 
discovering that “ the gentleman” does not know 
how to shoot, will abandon the hunt altogether, 
and- go home in disgust. 

In man, the brain forms one-thirtieth port of 
his whole body—in the Newfoundland dog one 
seventieth—in the bull-dog one three-hundredth 
part. 

An English gentleman discovered, one morn¬ 
ing, that some miscreant had cut off the ears 
and tail of a favorite horse. A blood-hound 
was brought to the stable, which at once detected 
the scent of the villain, and traced it more than 
twenty miles. The hound then stopped at a 
door, whence no power could move him. Be¬ 
ing at length admitted, he ran to the top of the 
house, and, bursting open the door of a garret 
room, found the object he sought in bed, and 
would have torn him to pieces^ bad not the 
huntsman, who had followed the dog on a fleet 
horse, rushed to the rescue. 

Some extraordinary data exist of the fleet¬ 
ness of fox-hounds. A match race was once 
rnn over the Beacon Course, Newmarket. En¬ 
gland—a distance of four miles, one furlong, 
and one hundred and thirty-two yards. The 
winning dog performed the distance in eight 
minutes and a few seconds; but of the sixty 
horses that started with the hounds, only twelve 
were able to run in with them. 

A gentleman was missed in London, and it 
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was supposed he had met with some foul play. 
No clew could be obtained to the mystery, when 
his dog was discovered sitting before an attract¬ 
ive shop. No inducement could be held out 
that would cause the animal to leave the place. 
It was finally suggested that he might be waiting 
for hit matter. The house, always above sus¬ 
picion of wrong, was searched, and there was 
not only discovered the bedy of the missing 
gentleman, but also other bodies of people who 
had been murdered in the same house. The 
guilty parties were arrested, and acknowledged 
their crimes—and one of the most terrible of 
all the dens of London was broken up by the 
“police knowledge” of the dog. 

Dogs are extensively used on the Belgian 
frontiers for smuggling. The animals trained 
to these “dishonest habits,” are conducted in 
packs to the foreign frontier, where they are 
kept without food for many hours; they are 
then beaten and laden, and at the beginning of 
the night started on their travels. They reach 
the abode of their masters, which is generally 
two or three leagues from the frontiers, as speed¬ 
ily as they can. where they are sure to be well 
treated and provided with a quantity of food. 
These dogs are represented to be of large size, 
and do much mischief to property, inasmuch as, 
in going to their place of destination, they take 
the most direct course ariosi the country. 

A Western gentleman being very much an¬ 
noyed all night on a steamer by a barking dog, 
in the morning limited up its owner, and pro¬ 
posed to purchase a half or quarter interest in 
the animal. The owner seemed surprised, and 
asked the gentleman “what he would do with 
a partnership of that kind.” “I think,” said 
the “ hoosier,” with great solemnity, “ that if I 
did own an interest in that dog, I should kill 
my share immediately.” 

Dogs sometimes join a fire-company, and run 
regularly with the engines. Several of this kind 
have been known in New York. There was a 
famous fire-dog in London, which lived indis¬ 
criminately with the firemen—sometimes choos- 
ing to live with one, sometimes with another. 
He'was a regular attendant at every fire; and 
was always seen in die thickest crowd and where 
the press was the greatest. One day a magis¬ 
trate happened to hear of the dog, and expressed 
a wish to see him. A messenger was accord¬ 
ingly dispatched, and Tyke made his appearance 
borne ill the arms of a policeman. He was not 
easily persuaded to leave his house, and the only 
way was to make a Jircman run in a liorry up 
the street. Tyke immediately set out after him; 
hut on seeing the man .slacken his pace, he knew 
the re was no tire, and turned indignantly back. 
The messenger found that la- could be induced 
to go no farther; so he was obliged to pick him 
up and carry him. Tyke lived for many years, 
following the eigliM to the tires, and was al¬ 
ways fed and kindly eared f< r by the firemen. 
He was of the terrier breed, of rather a grim, 
tattered appearance, no doubt resulting from his 
manner of life. 
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A French merchant having some money doe 
him, set out on horseback, accompanied by his 
dog, to receive it. Having accomplished his 
business, he tied the money-bag before him and 
began his journey home. The merchant, after 
riding some miles, alighted to repose himself, 
and taking the bag of money in his hand, laid 
it down by his side under a hedge, and, on re¬ 
mounting, forgot it. The dog perceived this 
error, and, wishing to rectify it, ran to fetch the 
bag; but it was too heavy for him to drag along. 
He then ran to his master, and by crying, bark¬ 
ing; and howling, seemed to be determined to 
remind his master of his loss. The merchant, 
absorbed in some reverie, wholly overlooked the 
real object ef his affectionate attendant's importu¬ 
nity, and conceived the alarming apprehension 
that the dog had gone mad. Deeply lamenting 
the necessity of parting with his dog; and con¬ 
stantly more and more impressed that he was 
really rabid, he drew a pistol from his pocket, 
and, turning his head away, fired. The aim was 
but too true—the faithful animal fell wounded to 
the earth, and the merchant rode on. Some time 
after, involuntarily reaching out hiB hand, he dis¬ 
covered his loss. In an instant he comprehended 
his rashness and folly, and turning his horse, gal¬ 
loped back to the place where he stopped. He 
discovered the traces of blood, but he looked in 
vain for the dog—he had crawled, wounded as 
he was, to the forgotten bag, and lay down be¬ 
side it as a guard. When he saw his master, 
he testified his joy by wagging his tail; and in 
attempting to caress his master, he cast his last 
look of affection in his face, and fell back, and 
died. 

A writer in a London paper mentions that 
he saw a blind man look with much apparent 
interest at the prints in Dolnaghi’s window. 
44 Why, my friend,” said he, 44 it seems you are 
not blind?” “Blind! no, thank God, your 
honor,” replied the man; “ I have my blessed 
sight as well as another.” “ Then, why do you 
go about led by a dog with a string?” asked the 
gentleman. “Why, because I hedicates dogs 
for the blind,” was the satisfactoiy reply. 

To show that this education is effective, men¬ 
tion is made by a traveler in Europe, who saw 
a good-looking poodle-dog, which came to the 
coach-door and sat upon his hind legs with the 
air of one begging for something. “ Give him 
a cent,” said the carriage-driver, “ and you will 
see what he will do with it.” The money was 
thrown; the dog picked it up, ran to a baker’s 
and brought back a piece of bread, which he ate. 
The dog had belonged to a blind man lately 
dead, and having no master, begged alms on his 
own account. There are dogs in Rome who 
can distinguish between charitably-disposed per¬ 
sons and others not so inclined, and who will lead 
their masters up to houses where they feel as¬ 
sured something will be given, and avoid those 
at which the rude repulse will be met with. An 
English officer mentions a case of a beggar’s dog 
that belonged to a shoe-black in Paris. The 
animal, in his desire to serve his master, would 


roll in the gutters, and then manage to throw 
some mud on the shoes of the passers-by. A 
gentleman having had his feet soiled two or 
three times the same morning, taxed the shoe* 
black with the imposition. The man acknowl¬ 
edged that he had taught the dog the trick, and 
that it was the chief means of obtaining him a 
livelihood. 

Hammond, of the Albany Register ; describee 
a dog who might be termed one of the bhoy’s. 
He was a shaggy, crop-eared, wiry, keen-eyed 
cur; an animal that might be bet on, as being 
ever ready for a fight, or for any sort of canine 
devilment, at the shortest possible notice, and 
probably did run “wid de machine,” and cul¬ 
tivate a M soap-lock” over the left 44 blinker.” 
The owner of this dog wore a jaunty cap that 
one might safely swear had been acquainted 
with the weight of a butcher's tray. His outer 
garment was a sort of shaggy cross between a 
monkey-jacket and a frock-coat, in making up 
of which a large allowance had been made for 
at least two years’ growth. His pants were of 
the same material, and at the bottom were rolled 
half-way up to his knees, through which his 
lean shanks protruded, the extremities of which 
were incased in a pair of stogy shoes, that 
seemed to have been made with special refer¬ 
ence to the creation of corns. 

The dog and his owner, having quietly en¬ 
sconced themselves on top of a pier-post, the 
two took a dignified survey of the people round. 

44 Speak to the gentlemen,” ordered the mas¬ 
ter; whereupon Pomp opened his mouth and 
gave forth three or four distinct bow-wows. 

44 Gentlemen,” said the occupant of the post, 
“this is one of the dogs you’ve hearn tell of. 
He’s a great dog, wonderful dog, a dog that 
shouldn’t belong all to one individual. He’s 
too waluable a property for a single man to 
own. He ort to be made a stock-dog of—-to 
be divided into shares, and owned by a com¬ 
pany—he should. A corporation as owned that 
dog would make a noise in the world. There 
would be a big dividend on the stock, you may 
bet high on that. There’d be no bust up about 
it. Twould be a safe investment, and sure 
pay.” 

The dog seemed to understand the compli¬ 
ment of his master; and the two, at the con¬ 
clusion of the speech, formed a couple of aa in¬ 
dependent and impudent specimens of 44 city 
life” as could be found this side of any 
where. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF A CONSULATE. 
TULIUS CAESAR was a Consul, and the first 
Bonaparte, and so was I. 

I do not think that I am possessed of any ex¬ 
traordinary ambition. I like comfort, I like 
mushrooms (truffies I do not like). I thiqk La- 
fit te is a good wine, and wholesome. Gin is 
not to my taste, and I never attended caucuses. 
Therefore, I had never entertained. great ex¬ 
pectations of political preferment, and lived for 
a considerable period of years without any hope* 
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in that way, and with a very honest indiffer¬ 
ence. 

And yet, when my name actually appeared in 
the newspapers, as named by appointment of the 
President Consul to Blank, I felt, I will confess 
(if I may use sneh an expression), an unusual 
expansion. I felt confident that I had become 
on a sudden the subject of a good deal of not 
unnatural envy. I excused people for it, and 
never thought of blaming or of resenting it. My 
companions in the every-day walks of life, I 
treated, I am satisfied, with the same considera¬ 
tion as before. 

In short, I concealed my elation of spirits as 
much as possible, and only indulged the playful 
elasticity of my spirits in a frequent private 
perusal of that column of the New York Times 
which made the announcement of my appoint¬ 
ment, and where my name appeared in print, 
associated with those of the distinguished Mr. 
Sould, Mr. Greaves (I believe), Mr. Daniels, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Mekea, and a great many 
others. 

I can not accurately describe my feelings 
when the postmaster of our town (a smart gen¬ 
tlemen of great tact, but now turned out) hand¬ 
ed me a huge packet from the Department of 
State, franked by Mr. Mercy (evidently his own 
hand had traced the lines), sealed with the large 
seal of the Department, and addressed to me, Mr. 
Blank, Consul of the United States for Blank. 

I took the postmaster by the hand and en¬ 
deavored to appear cool. I think I made some 
casual remark about the weather. Good Heav¬ 
ens, what a hypocrite ! 

I broke open the packet with emotion. It 
contained a notice (I think it was in the Secre¬ 
tary’s hand) of my appointment to Blank. It 
contained a printed list of foreign ministers and 
consuls, in which my name was entered in writ¬ 
ing. In the next issue I was sure it would be 
in print. It contained a published pamphlet 
(quite thin) of instructions. It contained rt cir¬ 
cular, on paper of a bine tinge, recommending 
modest dress. I liked the friendly way in which 
the recommendation was conveyed; not abso¬ 
lutely compelling, but advising a black coat, 
black pantaloons. In the warmth of my grate¬ 
ful feelings at that time, I think I should have 
vowed compliance if the Secretary had advised 
saffron shorts and a sky-blue tail-coat! 

There was, beside, in the packet a blank of 
a bond, to be filled up in the sum of two thou¬ 
sand dollars, as a kind of guarantee for the safe 
return of such consular property as I might find 
at Blank. 

I was gratified at being able to return such a 
substantial evidence of ray willingness to incur 
risks for the sake of my country and of the Ad¬ 
ministration. It was necessary, however, that 
two good bondsmen should 6ign the instrument 
with me. I knew I should have no difficulty 
in finding them. I asked two of my friends to 
come forward in the matter. They came for¬ 
ward promptly; and without an arribe-pensSe 
(to make use of an apt foreign expression) they 


put their names to the bond. I should be tempt¬ 
ed to give their names here, did I not know 
their modesty would be offended by public no¬ 
tice. 

I sent the instrument to Washington in a 
large envelope, with a mention in one corner, in 
my own handwriting, u Official Business. 9 * 

I did not drop it into the ontside box of the 
office, but presented it with my own hands 
through the trap to the clerk. The clerk read 
the address, and turned toward me with a look 
of consideration that I never saw upon his face 
before. And yet (so deceitful is human pride), 
I blew my nose as if nothing of importance had 
happened! I knew that the clerk would men¬ 
tion the circumstance of the 44 Official” letter to 
the second clerk, and that both would look at 
me with wonder when they next met me in the 
street, or gazed on me in my pew at the church. 
In short, I can not describe my feelings. 

A few days after I received one or two let¬ 
ters in handwriting unknown to me; they 
proved to be applications for clerkships in my 
consular bureau. I replied to them in a civil, 
bnt perhaps rather Btately manner, informing 
the parties that I was not yet aware of the act¬ 
ual income of the office, but if appearances were 
favorable I promised to communicate farther. 

A friend suggested to me that perhaps, be¬ 
fore assuming so important a trust, it would be 
well to make a short trip to the seat of govern¬ 
ment, and confer personally with the members 
of the Cabinet. 

The suggestion seemed to me judicious. I 
should in this way be pnt in possession of the 
special views of the Administration, and be bet¬ 
ter able to conduct the business of my office, in 
agreement with the Government views of in¬ 
ternational policy, and the interests of the world 
generally. 

It is true, the cost of the journey would be some¬ 
thing, but it was not a matter to be thought of 
in an afifcir of so grave importance. I therefore 
went to Washington. 

In a city where so many consnls are (I might 
say) annually appointed, it was not to be ex¬ 
pected that my arrival would create any unnsnal 
stir. Indeed it did not. If I might be allowed 
the expression of opinion on snch a point, I 
think that the inn-keeper gave me a room very 
near the roof—for a consul. 

I called almost immediately on my arrival at 
the office of the Secretary of State. I was told 
that the Secretary of State was engaged, bnt 
was recommended by his door-keeper to enter 
ray name at the bottom of a long list in his pos¬ 
session, in order that I might secure my turn 
of admittance. 

I represented my official character to the 
door-keeper. I conld not discover that his 
countenance altered in the least; he, however, 
kindly offered to present me at the door of the 
consular bureau. 

The gentlemen of that department received 
me graciously, and congratulated me, I thought, 
in a somewhat gleeful manner, considering their 
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responsible positions, upon my appointment. At 
my request they showed me some communica¬ 
tions which were on file from the consular office 
I was destined to fill. There were a few letters 
on foolscap, and a few on note paper. They 
did not seem to me to come up altogether to 
the “ Instructions.” I made a remark to that 
effect, which appeared to be unobserved. 

Among other papers was a list of the effects 
belonging to the consular office at Blank. It 
read, if I remember rightly: 

“ One Small Flag. 

“ One Brass Stamp. 

“ One Pewter do. 

“ Two Books of Record. 

“ Nine Blank Passports. 

“ One broken-legged Table. 

“Two Office Stools (old). 

“ One * Arms' (good condition)." 

I must say I was surprised at this list It 
semed to me there was some discrepancy be¬ 
tween the two thousand dollar bond I had sign¬ 
ed and the value of the effects of which I was 
to come into possession. It seemed to me, 
however, that furniture and things of that sort 
might be dear in so distant a country. I had 
no doubt they were. I hinted as much to the 
clerk in attendance. 

He said he thought they might be. 

“ Nous verrons” said I, at which he smiled 
and said, “ Oh, you know the language, then ?” 

I said I should know it; only the place was 
Italian, and the remark I had just made was in 
the French language. 

“ Oh dear; well,” said he, “ I don’t think it 
makes any difference.” 

I told him “ I hoped it wouldn’t.” 

“ Its rare they know the language,” said he, 
picking a bit of lint off from his coat-sleeve. 

I felt encouraged at this. 

“Only take a small dictionary along,” con¬ 
tinued he. 

I asked if there was one belonging to the 
office? 

He thought not. 

I asked him, then, how much he thought the 
place was worth ? 

At this he politely showed me an old account 
of “returns.” It seemed to be a half-yearly 
account, though some of the half-years were 
skipped apparently, and the others, I really 
thought, might as well have been skipped. In¬ 
deed, I was not a little taken aback at the small¬ 
ness of the sums indicated. 

I daresay I showed as much in my face, for 
the clerk told me, in a confidential way, that he 
doubted if the returns were full. He thought 
they might be safely doubled. I thought, for 
my own part, that there would not be much 
safety in doubling them even. 

The clerk further hinted, that within a short 
time such positions would be of more value; 
there was to be a revisal of the consular system. 

I told him I had heard so; as, indeed, I had, 
any time and many times within the last ten or 
fifteen years. 


Betide which—there was my coontiy 1 

“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead** 

(to quote a popular piece of poetry), who would 
not serve hit conntiy, even if the feet an 
small? 

And again, the returns were doubtless mil- 
represented : indeed, I had heard of a private 
boast from a late incumbent of the post, to the 
effect that “ he had lived in clover.” I had no 
doubt, in my own mind, that the Government 
had, in some way, paid for the clover. 

I was disappointed, finally, in respect to an 
interview with the Secretaiy of State. I had 
the honor, however, while at Washington, of a 
presentation to the Under-Secretary. I do not 
think that he was aware of my appointment, or, 
indeed, that he had ever heard of me before; 
though he made a kind effort to recall me to 
remembrance; and, in any event, was pleased 
(he said) to make my acquaintance. He ex¬ 
pressed himself to the effect that men of char¬ 
acter were needed for Government offices. 

I told him I thought they were. 

The instructions ordered that I should give 
information to the Department of the time of 
my sailing for my foreign destination, with the 
name of the port at which I was to embark, and 
of the ship. 

This I did—as the instructions enjoined— 
upon foolscap. I must not omit to mention, 
that I was provided with a special passport— 
not, indeed, bearing the usual insignia of the 
eagle and darts, but an autograph passport, de¬ 
signating in good English my rank and destina¬ 
tion, and inviting foreign Governments gener¬ 
ally to show me that attention due to my official 
capacity. 

I put this in my portmanteau, together with 
a pocket edition of Vattbl On the Law of Na¬ 
tions r, for private reference, and also a small 
dictionary. 

With these, I hade my friends adieu, shaking 
them cheerfully by the hand, and from the poop 
of the ship waved a farewell to my country. 

The professed travel-writers—such as Bayard 
Taylor-—describe these things a great deal bet¬ 
ter. I can only say that, with a veiy bitter 
feeling in my chest, I went below, where I re¬ 
mained the most of the time until we reached 
the other side. 

When I arrived in France—where I was not 
personally kUown—I trusted very much to the 
extraordinaiy passport which I carried, and 
which I had no doubt would make considerable 
impression upon the officials. Indeed, a timid 
man who had made the voyage with me, and 
who was in some way made aware of my con¬ 
sular capacity (though I never hinted it myself), 
ventured to hope that I would give him my as¬ 
sistance in case his papers were not all right. 

I promised I would do so. I may say that I 
felt proud of the application. 

I walked with great confidence into the little 
receiving-room of the police, guided by two sol¬ 
diers who wore caps very much like a reversed 
tin-kettle, and presented my special passport. 
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The chief of the office looked at it in a very 
hard manner, and then passed it to his neighbor. 
I was certainly prepared for a look of consider- 
lion on their part. On the contrary, I thought 
they examined me with a good deal of imperti¬ 
nent scrutiny. 

At length one of them said, with an air of 
confidence, “ Vous sirs Anglais t n —You are En¬ 
glish? 

I could not help saying—using the French 
form of expression—“ Mon Dieul —no 1” 

And I proceeded to tell him what I really 
was, apd that the passport was an American 
passport, and of an official character. 

The officers looked at it again, and seemed 
to consult for a while together; at length one 
said, (Test 4gal-^“ It’s all the same”—asked me 
my name, and, with some hesitation, placed his 
seal upon the instrument. 

In this way I was let into France. The timid 
man who had voyaged with me had, meantime, 
sidled away. I suspect he must have gone up 
to Paris by an early train, for I did not meet 
with him again. I hope he had no trouble. 

There was not very much made of my dignity 
in any part of France; but not being accredited 
to that country, I felt no resentment, and en¬ 
joyed Paris perhaps as much as any merely 
private citizen could do. To prevent, however, 
any mistake in future about my passport, I 
printed, in large characters and in the French 
language, upon the envelope, “ Passport of 
Blank, Consul of the United States of America 
for Blank.” 

This was a good hit, and was, I found, readily 
understood. The landlord with whom I staid 
while in Paris (an obliging man) made up his | 
bill against the title in full. It was pleasant 
to have recognition. 

I continued my journey in excellent spirits. 
I think it was on the road through Switzerland i 
that I fell in with a chatty personage in the 
c tmp€ of the diligence; and having at one time 
to hand my passport to a soldier at a frontier 
station, the paper came under the eye of my 
companion of the coupL He was charmed to 
have the honor of my acquaintance. He ex¬ 
pressed an excessive admiration for my country 
and my fellow-members of the Government. 

I asked him if he had ever been in the United 
States. He said he had not; but he had a friend, 
he told me, who once touched at Guadeloupe, i 
and found the climate delightful. 

I told him, in all kindness, that the United 
States did not reach as far as that. 

“ Comment ?” said he. 

I repeated, that at the time I left, the West 
Indies were not included in the United States. 

“ Oh, pa arrivera /” said he; and he made a 
progressive gesture with his two hands, as if he 
would embrace the flank of the diligence horses. 

He asked me if the country was generally 
flat. 

I told him it was a good deal so. 

“But, man JOieuT said he, “what fevers and 
steamboats you have !—vous avez la bast” 


In short, he proved a very entertaining com¬ 
panion ; and upon our arrival at the station of 
the Customs, he presented me, with a good deal 
of ceremony, to the presiding officer as the Con¬ 
sul of the United States. 

It was the first time (indeed, one of the few 
times) upon which I had received official rec¬ 
ognition. The Customs man bowed twice, and 
I bowed twice in return. 

The presentation proved very serviceable to 
me, as it was the means of relieving me from a 
very serious difficulty shortly after. 

! My passport, as I have already remarked, was 
; wholly in manuscript; and the only characters 
' at all conspicuous in it were those which made 
up the name of “ Wm. L. MahcJt.” I do not 
mean to attribute to that gentleman the vanity 
of wishing to appear more important than the 
Consul, even in the instrument with whioh I 
was fortified. But the truth was, that the Sec¬ 
retary of State’s signature, being in his stout 
autograph, was quite noticeable in contrast with 
the light, clerkly flourishes by which it was sur¬ 
rounded. 

In short, it was presumed at the guard-house 
that my papers gave protection—if they gave 
protection to any body (which seems to have 
been doubted)—to Mr. Wm. L. Marcy. I was 
entered, therefore, upon the police record under 
that name. But on discovery of the fact that 
my baggage bore a different address, it was far¬ 
ther presumed that Mr. Marcy had purloined 
the baggage of another party; and, under this 
apprehension, I came very near being placed in 
confinement. 

I explained the matter eagerly, but had con¬ 
siderable difficulty in making the officials under¬ 
stand that I was really not Mr. Marcy; and not 
being Mr. Marcy, could not be accused of any 
misdeeds attributable to that gentleman. I fur¬ 
thermore explained, as well as I was able, that 
Mr. Marcy was a grand homtne (and here the 
French came gracefully to my aid)—that he 
was, in short, a man of great distinction—highly 
esteemed in the country from which I came, and 
absolutely retained there by his official duties, 
making it utterly impossible for him to be trav¬ 
eling just now upon the Continent of Europe, 
even with his now luggage—setting aside the 
calumny of his having taken possession of an¬ 
other man’s. 

I fear, however, that all would have been of 
no avail, if the Customsman had not been sent 
for, and came gallantly to my relief. I was in¬ 
debted to him—under Providence—for my es¬ 
cape. 

Upon arrival at my port of destination, I was 
evidently regarded with considerable suspicion. 
In common with some fifty others, I was packed 
in a small barrack-room until decision should be 
made upon our papers of admission. After very 
much earnest study of my passport, both within 
and without, the chief of the examining depart¬ 
ment (who was a scholarly man, deputed for that 
employment) seemed to understand that I had 
come in the professed quality of Consul. 
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He asked me, in a solemn tone, if the fact 
was as he had surmised. 

I told him, eagerly, that he was quite correct. 

Upon this he gave me a ticket of admission, 
authorizing me to enter the town, and advising 
me to apply in two days' time at the bureau of 
police for my passport or a permit of resi¬ 
dence. 

I took lodgings at a respectable hotel, and 
was presently found out by a shrewd fellow (a 
Swiss, I think), who executed the languages for 
the house. He wished to know if I would like 
to engage him for “ the sights." 

I replied in a playful way—disguising as much 
as possible my dignity—that I was to stop some 
time—that I was, in short, Consul for the Uni¬ 
ted States, and should probably have many lei¬ 
sure opportunities. 

He felt sure I would. He took off his hat, 
and showed tokens of respect for the office which 
I never mqt with before—nor since. 

I beg to recommend him to any party travel¬ 
ing in that direction: his name is, I think, 
Giacomo Guarini; aged forty-five, and broad in 
the shoulders, with a slight lisp in his English. 

By bis advice I called at the bureau of the 
police, where I made known my quality of Con¬ 
sul. They were sorry, they said (the officials), 
that they had no information of that kind. I 
expressed some surprise, and stated that I had 
the honor to bring the information myself— 
alluding to the passport. 

They observed that, though this information 
was very good for me, as coming from my Gov¬ 
ernment, it was hardly so good for them, who 
awaited all such information from their Govern¬ 
ment Not having yet consulted Vattel veiy 
thoroughly, I did not deem it prudent to reply 
hastily to this firet diplomatic proposition. If, 
indeed, there had been an eagle on the pass¬ 
port— 1 

The officials informed me that, if I wished to 
stay in the town, I could do so by paying ten 
zwanzir/ers (about a dollar and a half our money) 
for a permit. 

I asked how it would be if I purchased no 
such permit. 

In that case I must leave (though it was very 
kindly expressed). 

I reflected that, all things considered, it 
would be better to stay. My experience with 
my passport, thus far, had not been such as to 
warrant any great reliance on that instrument. 
Indeed, I think I should advise a friend antici¬ 
pating travel (for pleasure), to provide himself 
with a private passport. 

This point being settled, I looked over my 
official papers and found a letter addressed by 
the Secretary of State to the “ Present Incum¬ 
bent" of tbe office, requesting him to deliver 
into my keeping the seals, flag, stools, and arms 
of the office. 

I made inquiries regarding him. No body 
about the hotel seemed to know him, or, in¬ 
deed, ever to have heard of him. I had fortu¬ 
nately a private letter to a banker of the town 


(exceedingly useful to me afterward). I called 
upon him, and renewed my inquiries. 

He regretted, he said, to inform me that Mr. 

-, the late acting Consul, had only the last 

week committed suicide by jumping oat of his 
office-window into the dock. 

I must confess that I was shocked by this 
announcement. I hoped it was not owing to 
any embarrassments arising out of his official 
position. 

The banker, who was a polite man, regretted 
that he could not inform me. 

I must not omit to mention that the letter 
of the Secretary of State, requesting the sup¬ 
posed incumbent to deliver up the papers, the 
seals, the stools, etc., contained (through some 
error of the clerk) the name of some other per¬ 
son than myself as the proper recipient; so that 
I had, from the time of my landing in Europe, 
entertained considerable doubt about the suc¬ 
cess of my application. It was then with a 
feeling of some relief-tempered by humane re¬ 
grets—that I learned of the untimely fate of the 
individual to whom the official demand was ad¬ 
dressed. I at once destroyed the letter which 
might have invalidated my claim, and pursued 
my inquiries in regard to the papers, the flag; 
the stamps, and the stools. 

Through the kindness of my banker I suc¬ 
ceeded in tracing them to the office of a Jew¬ 
ish ship-broker, whom I found wrapped in a 
bear-skin coat, and smoking a very yellow meer¬ 
schaum. 

He spoke English charmingly. He said he 
had succeeded (I could scarce tell how) to the 
late incumbent 

I asked about the suicide. 

The Israelite tapped his forehead with his 
skinny fore-finger, waved it back and forth for 
a moment, and left me in a very distressing 
state of perplexity. 

I asked after the flag, the sign-board, the 
table, etc. He said they were deposited in his 
garret, and should be delivered up whenever I 
desired. He informed me further that he knew 
of my appointment through a paragraph in Ga- 
liynanis Messenger. It seemed an odd way of 
establishing my claim, to be sure; but from tbe 
experience I had already found with my pass¬ 
port, I thought it was not worth while to shake 
the Jewish gentleman’s belief by referring him 
to that instrument. 

I borrowed the ship-broker's seal—the con¬ 
sular seal—and addressed a note to the chief 
authority of the port (in obedience to home in¬ 
structions), informing him of my appointment. 
I furthermore addressed a large letter to the 
Department, acquainting them with my safe 
arrival, and with the sad bereavement of the 
State in the loss of the late acting Consul. (I 
learned afterward that he had been a small 
ship-broker, of Hebrew extraction, and suspect¬ 
ed of insanity.) 

The governor of the port replied to roe after 
a few days, informing me, courteously, that 
whenever the Central Government should be 
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pleased to recognize my appointm en t, he would 
acquaint me with that fact. 

My next object was to find lodgingi; and as 
the instructions enjoined attendance from ten 
until four, it was desirable that the office should 
be an agreeable one, and, if possible, contiguous 
to sleeping quarters. 

The old Jewish gentleman, indeed, kindly 
offered to relieve me of all the embarrassments 
of the business; but I showed him a copy of 
the new instructions, which would not admit of 
my taking into employ any other than a natu¬ 
ralized citizen. 

I thought he seemed amused at this; he cer¬ 
tainly twisted his tongue in his left cheek in a 
very peculiar manner. Still he was courteous. 

I succeeded at length in finding very airy 
quarters, with a large office connected with the 
sleeping apartment by a garden. A bell-rope 
was attached to the office-door, and the bell 
being upon the exterior wall, within the garden, 
oould be distinctly heard throughout the apart¬ 
ment. This arrangement proved a very con¬ 
venient one. As only three or four American 
ships were understood to arrive in the course 
of the year, and as the office was somewhat 
damp and mouldy—being just upon the water’s 
side—I did not think it necessary (viewing the 
bell) to remain there constantly from ton until 
four. I sincerely hope that the latitude which 
I took in this respect will be looked on favor¬ 
ably by the Home Government. Indeed, con¬ 
sidering the frequent travel of my fellow-diplo¬ 
mats the postseason, I think I may without ex¬ 
aggeration presume upon indulgence. 

I remained quietly one or two weeks waiting 
for recognition. Occasionally I walked down 
by the outer harbor to enjoy the sight of an 
American bark which just then happened to be 
in port, and whose commander I had the honor 
of meeting at the office of the Jewish ship- 
broker. 

After six weeks of comparative quietude— 
broken only by mailing an occasional large let¬ 
ter* to the Department—I assumed, under offi¬ 
cial sanction, the bold step of taking possession 
of the seals, the papers, the stools, the flag, and 
the arms. 

They were conveyed to me, on the twelfth 
of the month, in a boat. I shall not soon for¬ 
get the occasion. The sun shone brightly. 
The “ arms” filled up the bow of the boat; the 
papers, the stools, and the flag were lying in 
the stern-sheets. I felt a glow at sight of the 
flag, though it was small and somewliat torn. 
If the office should prove lucrative, I determ¬ 
ined to buy another at my own cost. The sign¬ 
board, or “ arms,” was large—larger than any 
I had yet seen in the place; much larger than 
the Imperial arras over the Governor's doors. 


* It should be mentioned that Government now gen¬ 
erously assumes the cost of all paper, wax, ink, and steel 
pens consumed In the consular service. I believe the 
consular system is indebted for this to the liberal admin¬ 
istrative capacity of Mr. Edward Everett, late of the State 
Department 


I should say it must have been six feet long by 
four broad. The eagle was grand, and soared 
upon a blue sky; the olive branch, in imitation 
of nature, was green; the darts of a lively 
red. 

And yet, I must admit, it seemed to me out 
of all proportion to the flag and to the shipping. 
I thought it must have been ordered by a san¬ 
guine man. It reminded me of what I had 
heard of the United States arms, erected in the 
Crystal Palace of London. I feared it was too 
large for the business. I never liked, I must 
confess, that sort of disproportion. If I might 
use a figurative expression, I should say that I 
had always fancied those sorts of nuts which 
have a kernel bigger than the shell. 

If the “ arms” had been of ordinary size, I 
should have raised it upon my too f. My serv¬ 
ing-man was anxious to do so. But I reflected 
that only one American ship was then in port; 
that it was quite uncertain when another would 
arrive. I reflected that the office-furniture was 
inconsiderable; even one of the stools alluded 
to in the official list brought to my notice at 
Washington, had disappeared; and instead of 
nine blank passports there were now only seven. 
I therefore retained the sign in my office, though 
it filled up valuable space there. I gave a 
formal receipt for the flag, the stamps, the 
arms, the stool, the table, the record books, and 
for a considerable budget of old papers in a 
very tattered condition. 

Two days after I received a bill from the late 
Jewish incumbent te the amount of twenty-five 
dollars for repairs on flag and “ arms.” Having 
already given a receipt for the same, and com¬ 
municated intelligence thereof to the seat of 
government, I felt reluctantly compelled to de¬ 
cline payment; I proposed, however, to forward 
the bill to the Department with all the neces¬ 
sary vouchers. 

The Jewish broker finding the matter was 
assuming this serious aspect, told me that the 
fee was a usual one on a change of consulate; 
and assured me jocularly, that as the consulate 
was changed on an average every eighteen 
months, the sign-board was the most profitable 
part of the business. 

I observed, indeed, that the paint was very 
thick upon it; and it appeared to have been 
spliced on one or two occasions. 

There arrived, not long after, to my address, 
by the way of the Marseilles steamer, a some¬ 
what bulky package. I conjectured that it con¬ 
tained a few knick-knacks, which I had request¬ 
ed a frieud to forward to me from a home port. 
By dint of a heavy bribe to the customs men, 
added to the usual port charges, I succeeded in 
securing its delivery without delay. It proved to 
be a set of the United States Statutes at Large, 
heavily bound in law calf. A United States 
eagle was deeply branded upon the backs of the 
volumes. There was evidently a distrust of the 
consular character. The thought of this, in con¬ 
nection with the late suicide, affected me pain¬ 
fully. I thought—looking upon the effects 
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around me—that I should not like to be re¬ 
duced so far as to rob my consulate! 

I found many hours of amusement in look¬ 
ing over the records of the office; they were 
very brief, especially in the letter department. 
And on comparing the condition of the records 
with my consular instructions, I was struck with 
an extraordinary discrepancy. The law, for in¬ 
stance, enjoined copies to be made of all letters 
dispatched from the office; but with the excep¬ 
tion of three or four, dated some fifteen years 
back, I could not find that any had been en¬ 
tered. Indeed, one of my predecessors had 
taken a very short, and, as it seemed to me, a 
Very ingenious method of recording correspond¬ 
ence—in this way: 

“ April 1. Wrote Department informing them 
of arrival. 

II June 5. Wrote the Governor. 

“June 7. Received reply from the Governor, 
saying he had got my letter. 

“ June 9. Wrote the Governor, blowing up the 
post-office people for breaking open my letters. 

“July. Wrote home for leave of absence, and 
quit the office.” 

I think it was about a week after the install¬ 
ment of the flag and arms in my office, that I 
received a veiy voluminous packet from a na¬ 
tive of the port, who gave me a great many 
titles, and informed me in the language of the 
countiy (in exceedingly fine writing), that he 
was the discoverer of a tremendous explosive 
machine, calculated to destroy fleets at a great 
distance, and to put an end to all marine war¬ 
fare. He intimated that he was possessed of 
republican feelings, and would dispose of his dis¬ 
covery to the United States for a consideration. 

After a few days—during which I had ac¬ 
complished the perusal—he called for my reply. 

I asked, perhaps from impertinent curiosity, 
if he had made any overtures to his own gov¬ 
ernment? 

He said he had. 

I asked, with what success? 

He said they had treated him with indignity; 
and from the explanatory gestures he made use 
of to confirm this statement, I have no doubt 
they did. 

He said that genius must look for lucrative 
patronage beyond the ocean, and glanced wist¬ 
fully at the “ arms.” 

I told him — turning my own regard in the 
same direction—that the United States Govcm- 
mentwas certainly a rich and p ow erf ul govern¬ 
ment. But, I added, they were not in the hahit 
of paying away large sums of money m to 
native genius; not even, I continued sportively, 
to consular gfestau I told him, if he would 
draw up a plan and model of his Bill him-, I 
should be happy to inclose it in my budget of 
dispatches, for the consideration of the distin¬ 
guished gentIonian at the head of the Navy De¬ 
partment. 

He asked me if I would add a strong opinion 
in Sts favor ? 

I told him that I had not long been connected 


with the shipping interests of my country, and 
was hardly capable of forming an opinion about 
the merits of the marine machine he was good 
enough to bring under my notice. I was com¬ 
pelled further to observe, that I did not think 
a very high estimate was placed by govern¬ 
ment upon consular opinions of any sort. 

The poor man seemed satisfied—looked wist¬ 
fully again at the “arms,” as if they implied 
very extensive protection—bade me good morn¬ 
ing, and withdrejr. 

The weeks wore on, and there was no Amer¬ 
ican arrival; nor did I hear any thing of my 
recognition by the Central Government. I drew 
up in a careful manner, two new record books 
in obedience to law, and transcribed therein my 
various notes to the Department and foreign 
personages, in a manner that I am sure was 
utterly unprecedented in the annals of the of¬ 
fice. I prepared the blank of a passport for 
signature—in case one should be needed—thus 
reducing the effective number of those instru¬ 
ments to six. I even drew np the blank of a 
bill against Captain Blank (to be filled up on 
arrival) for blank charges. Most of my charges, 
indeed, may be said to have been blank charges. 

On one occasion, about three weeks after full 
possession of the “ effects,” there was a violent 
ring at the office bell. I hurried down with my 
record books and inkstand, which I bad trans¬ 
ferred for security to my sleeping quarters. It 
proved, however, to he a false alarm: it was a 
servant who had rung at the wrong door. He 
asked my pardon in a courteous manner, and 
went away. I replaced the record books in the 
office drawer, and retired to my apartment. 

I think it was some two or three days after 
this, when I heard of a large ship standing “off 
and on” at the month of the harbor. I was en¬ 
couraged to think, by a friendly party, that she 
might be an American vessel. I even went 
upon the tower of the town to have a look at 
her with my spy-glaSs (a private spy-glass). 
There was no flag flying; and she was too far 
off to make her out by the rig. She came np, 
however, the next day, and proved to be a Brit¬ 
ish bark from Newcastle. 

Matters were in this condition, the office 
wearing its usual quiet air, when I was waited 
on one morning by a weazen-faced little gen¬ 
tleman, who spoke English with pertinacity, 
and a slight accent. He informed me that he 
hftd been at one period incumbent of the office 
which I now held. He asked, in a kind man¬ 
ner, after the Government. 

I thanked him, and told him that by last ad¬ 
vices they were all very well. 

Ho said that he was familiar with the details 
of the consular business, and would be happy to 
be of service to me. 

I thanked him in the kindest manner; but 
assured him that the business was not yet of so 
pressing a character as to demand an assistant. 
(Indeed, with the exception of four or five let¬ 
ters dispatched in various directions, and the 
] preparation of the blanks already alluded to, I 
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had, in the coarse of two or three months, per- 
formed no important consular act whatever.) 

My visitor diverted consideration as grace¬ 
fully as his English would allow, to the climate, 
and the society of the port He said he should 
be happy to be of service to me in a social way; 
and alluded to one or two government balls 
which, on different occasions, he had the honor 
of attending in a consular capacity. 

I thanked him again, without, however, pre¬ 
ferring any very special request 

After musing a moment, he resumed conver- 
Mtion by asking me “ if I had a coat ?” 

I did not fully understand him at first; and 
replied at a venture, that I had several. 

Very true, said he, but have you the buttons? 

I saw that he alluded to the official costume, 
and told him I had not. 

Whereupon, he said that he had only worn 
bis coat upon one or two occasions; and he 
thought that, with a slight alteration, it would 
suit admirably my figure. 

I thanked him again; but taking from the 
drawer the thin copy of consular instructions, 
I read to him those portions which regarded 
the new order respecting plain clothes. I told 
him, in short, that the blue and the gilt (for I 
had not then heard of the re-introduction of the 
dress system in various European capitals) had 
utterly gone by. 

He seemed disappointed; but presently re¬ 
covered animation, and remarked, that he had 
in his possession a large American flag, which 
he had purchased while holding the consular 
office, and which (as the Government had de¬ 
clined paying for the some), he would be happy 
to sell to me at a great reduction on the original 
cost. 

I told him that the affairs of the consulate 
were still in an unsettled state; but in the event 
of business turning out well, I thought that the j 
Government might be induced to enter into ne¬ 
gotiations for the purchase. (I had my private 
doubts of this, however.) 

At my mention of the Government again, he 
seemed disheartened. He soon asked me, in 
his broken manner (I think he was of Dutch 
origin), “ If the Gouverman vass not a ittle mean 
about tose tings ?” 

I coughed at this; very much as the station¬ 
er, Mr. Snagsby, used to cough, when he made 
an observation in Mrs. Snagsby’s presence. But j 
collecting myself, I said that the Government 
had shown great liberality in the sign-board, 
and doubted if a larger one was to be found in 
Europe. 

He surprised me, however, by informing me 
in a prompt manner, that he had expended a 
pound sterling upon it, out of his own pocket! 

I hoped, mildly, that he had been reimbursed. 
He replied, smartly, that he had not been. He 
continued courteous, however; and would, I 
think, upon proper representations on the part 
of the Government, be willing to resume nego¬ 
tiation*. 

A fortnight more succeeded, during which 


several bills came in —for the record books, port¬ 
ages, hire of an office boat, rent of office, beside 
some repairs I had ordered to the office table. 
I had even gone so far as to buy a few bottles of 
old wine and a packet of Havana cigars, for the 
entertainment of any friendly captains who might 
arrive. 

Affairs were in this condition when I heard, 
one morning, upon the public square of the town, 
that an American vessel had been seen some 
miles down the gulf, and it was thought that 
she might bear up for this harbor. 

I went home to my rooms in a state of excite¬ 
ment it is quite impossible to describe. I dust¬ 
ed the record books, and rubbed up the backs of 
the United States Statutes at Large. (I should 
have mentioned that I had added my private 
copy of Vattel to the consular library; together, 
they really made an imposing appearance.) 

I took the precaution of oiling the pulley to 
the office bell. My servant-man had hinted 
that it had sometimes failed to ring. I ordered 
him to give it repeated trials, while I took up 
a position in my apartment. It rang distinctly, 
and so vigorously that I feared the occupants 
of the adjoining house might be disturbed. I 
therefore approached the window, and, giving 
a concerted signal, ordered my Bcrving-man to 
abstain. 

He was evidently in high spirits at the good 
order in which matters stood. He renewed his 
proposal to place the sign-board upon the roof 
of the house. I found, however, upon inquiry, 
that it would involve the labor of three men for 
half a day; I therefore abandoned the idea. I 
authorized him, however, to apply a fresh coat¬ 
ing of varnish, and to place it in a conspicuous 
position upon the side of the office fronting the 
door. 

He wiped his forehead, and said it was a “ <ft- 
segnetto meraviglioso ”—a wonderful little design! 

The wind continued for some days northerly, 
and no vessel came into port. On the fourth 
day, however, I received a note from a friendly 
party, stating that an American bark had ar¬ 
rived. I gave a dollar to the messenger who 
brought the news. I saw the intelligence con¬ 
firmed in the evening journal. I was in a great 
trepidation all the following day. 

At length, a little after the town clock had 
struck twelve, the captain came. I hurried into 
the office to meet him. He was a tall, blear- 
eyed man, in a damaged black beaver with a 
narrow rim, tight-sleeved black dress-coat, and 
cowhide boots. 

I greeted him warmly, and asked him how he 
was? 

He thanked me, and said he was “pretty 
smart.” I regretted that I had not some rum- 
and-water. The old wine I did not think he 
would appreciate. In short, I was disappointed 
in my countryman. I should not like to have 
sailed with him, much less to have served under 
him. 

Before leaving the office, he cautioned me 
against a sailor who might possibly come to me 
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with his “ cussed” complaints: he said he was 
an “ ugly devil/' and I had best have nothing to 
do with him. 

True enough, the next morning a poor fellow 
presented himself, speaking veiy broken English, 
and complaining that he was sadly abused— 
showing, indeed, a black eye, and a lip fright¬ 
fully bloated. 

I ordered my serving-man to prepare him a 
little breakfast. This was not, perhaps, a legit¬ 
imate consular attention, but it proved a grate¬ 
ful one; and the man consumed two or three 
slices of broiled ham with extraordinary relish. 
After this he told me a long story of the abuses 
he had undergone, and of his desire to get a 
discharge. 

I asked him if he bad an American protec¬ 
tion? He said he had bought one upon the 
dock in New York, shortly before sailing, and 
had paid a lialf-eagle for it, but it was lost. 

This was unfortunate; and upon referring to 
the ship's crew-list, I found that the customs’ 
clerk had dispatched the whole subject of na¬ 
tionalities in a very summary manner. He hud 
written the words “ U. States” up and down the 
sheet in such an affluent style as to cover two 
thirds, or three quarters, or (reckoning the flour¬ 
ishes of his capitals) even the whole body of the 
crew. Now, as some four or five of them were 
notoriously, and avowedly, as foreign as foreign 
birth, language, and residence could make them, 
I was compelled to think lightly of the author¬ 
ity of the customs’ clerk. 

The Consular Instructions, moreover, I found 
were not very definite in regard to the circum¬ 
stances under which a discharge might be grant¬ 
ed. But the most trying difficulty of all was the 
fact that I was not as yet—in the eyes of the 
authorities—a Consul at all. Although I might 
discharge the poor fellow, I could neither pro¬ 
cure him admittance to the hospital, or furnish 
him with such papers os would be counted valid. 
I could, indeed, protect him under the shadow 
of the arms and the flag; but should he tire of 
the broiled ham, and venture an escapade, he 
might, for aught that I knew, be clapped into 
prison as a vagabond. 

I stated the matter to him cautiously; allud¬ 
ing, with some embarrassment, to my own pres¬ 
ent lack of authority; advising him of the com¬ 
parative infrequency of American vessels at that 
port; and counseling him, in sober earnest, to 
stick by the ship, if possible, until he reached an 
adjoining port, where he would find a recognised 
consul and more abundant shipping. 

The consequence was, the poor fellow slunk 
back to his ship, and the captain assured me, in 
a gay humor (I fear it was his habit to joke on 
such matters with brother Consuls), that “hegot 
a good lamming for his paius.” 

When the vessel was ready to leave, I made 
out her papers. I doubt veiy much if any ship’s 
papers were ever made out with nicer attention 
to formalities. I warmed up the stamp and 
printer's ink for some hours by a low fire, in 
order to secure a good impression of the con¬ 


sular seal. Without vanity, I may say that I 
succeeded. I doubt if such distinct impressions 
were ever before issued from that office. The 
bill was, I think, a model in its way; it certainly 
was so for its amount; for though I strained it 
to the full limit of the Instructions, it fell at 
least one-third short of the usual bills upon the 
record. 

Upon the day of sailing (and I furnished my 
serving-man with an extra bottle of wine on the 
occasion), I presented myself at the office of the 
Port Captain, with the usual vouchers respect¬ 
ing the ship and crew under my charge. To 
my great vexation, however, that gentleman 
politely informed me that he was not yet ad¬ 
vised officially of my appointment—that my 
seal and signature in snort (so elaborately done) 
were of no possible service. 

The skipper who attended me, rubbed his 
hat with his elbow in a disturbed manner. 

What was to be done ? 

The Captain of the Port suggested that he 
was himself empowered to act as Consul for 
such powers os were unrepresented; and he 
instanced, if I remember rightly, some of tho 
Barbary States. 

I withdrew my papers, aud my charges for 
services which had proved so unavailing. I am 
afraid I was petulant to the serving-man. Thus 
for the Consulate had not come up to expecta¬ 
tions. I began to distrust the value of the 
place. 

I wrote oft* a sheet full of . expostulations to 
tho Governor; another to the authorities at 
home; and a third to our representative at the 
Court. 

This last promised very strenuous exertion in 
my behalf; and he was as good as his word; 
for a week after, I was gratified with the sight 
of my name, regularly gazetted under the official 
head of the daily journal of the jdace. 

The some evening the Governor of the Port 
addressed to me an official, note, upon an im¬ 
mense sheet of foolscap, giving me the informa¬ 
tion already conveyed to me in the Gazette. 

Nor was this the end of my triumph; for the 
next day, or shortly afterward, a band of street 
performers on various instruments (chiefly, how¬ 
ever, their lungs), came under my w indows in a 
body, and played several gratulatory airs to my 
success in securing recognition. They even 
followed up the music by shouting in a most 
exhilaratiug manner. It showed kind-feeling; 
aud I was just observing to myself the hospitable 
interest of these people, when my serving-man 
entered in great glee, and informed me that it 
was usual ou these occasions to pay a small fee 
to the performers. 

I can hardly say I was surprised at this; I 
asked how much; he said he.would count them, 
and thought about three shillings apiece (onr 
money*) would be sufficient. As there were 
but fifteen, I did not think it high. I wondered 

• I mean by this, of the value of our Government mon¬ 
ey; and not, literally, Government money; of which, In¬ 
deed, I saw veiy little—veiy. 
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if it had been the habit to charge this matter in 
the stationery account? 

The day after (for now I seemed to be grow¬ 
ing rapidly in importance), I received a very 
bulky package from the chief of police, inclosing 
the passport, unpaid bills, subscription papers, 
recommendations, and police description of one 
David Humfries, who, I was informed, was in 
the port prison, for various misdemeanors— 
chiefly for vagabondage; and who, being an 
American citizen, was at my disposal. The 
chief of police expressed a wish that I would 
take charge of the same, and put liim out of the 
country. 

I examined the papers. They were curious. 
He appeared to have figured in a variety of 
characters. An Italian subscription list repre¬ 
sented him as the father of a needy family. A 
German one of about the same date, expressed 
a desire that charitable people would assist a 
stranger in returning to his home and friends 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Among the bills 
was a rather long one for beer and brandy. 

I thought it would be patriotic to call upon 
my countryman. I therefore left a noteabsent 
on business,” in the office window, and called 
at the prison. I was ushered, under the chaige 
of an official, into a dingy, groied room upon 
the second floor, and was presented to a stout 
negro-man, who met me with great self-posses¬ 
sion, apologized for his dress (which indeed was 
somewhat scanty), and assured me that he was 
not the man he seemed. 

I found him indeed possessed of somewhat 
rare accomplishments, speaking German and 
Flench with very much the same facility as 
English. He informed me that he was a native 
of the Oape of Good Hope, though a naturalized 
citUen of the country I represented. His pass¬ 
port was certainly perfectly in order, and signed 
by ft late Charge, Mr. Foot of Vienna. He 
assured me farther, that he was of excellent 
family; and that his father was a respectable 
man, well known in New York, and the head 
of a large school in that city. I told him of the 
application of the police, and of their wish to 
be rid of him. 

He did not appear to manifest resentment; 
bnt said he would consent to any reasonable 
arrangement. He had no objection to go to 
New York, provided his wardrobe was put in a 
proper condition. He should be sorry, he said, 
to meet the old gentleman (meaning the school¬ 
master), in his present guise. 

I told him I was sorry that the law did not 
warrant me in finding him a wardrobe, and 
that only by a fiction coaid I class him among 
seamen, and provide him with a passage home. 

Upon this, he avowed himself (in calm weath¬ 
er) a capital sailor, and said he had once served 
as cook. 

I accordingly wrote to the authorities, en¬ 
gaging to ship him by the first American vessel 
which should touch the port. By rare accident 
this happened a fortnight after; and having 
given a receipt for the black man, beside supply- 
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ing him with a few flannel shirts at my own 
cost, I succeeded in placing him on board a 
home-bound ship, by giving the captain an order 
on the Treasury for ten dollars; the captain 
intimating meantime, that he would get thirty 
dollars worth of work out of him, or take off his 
black skin. 

I did not envy the black man his voyage: I 
have not had the pleasure of hearing from Mr. 
Humfries since that date. 

I have spoken of the arrival of a second 
American ship; such was the fact. I need not 
say that the papers were made out in the same 
style as the previous ones; I had now gained 
considerable facility in the use of the seal. Upon 
the payment of the fees I ventured to attach the 
seal to my receipt for the same. It was not 
necessaiy—it was not usual even; still I did it. 
If the occasion were to be renewed, I think I 
should do it again. 

Not long after this accession of business, which 
gare me considerable hopes of—in time—re¬ 
placing the flag, I received a visit from an Ital¬ 
ian gentleman just arrived from New York, 
where he had been an attach^ to an opera troupe. 
He informed me with some trepidation that the 
authorities were not satisfied with his papers, 
and had given him notice to return by sea. 

I asked him if he was an American: where¬ 
upon he showed me a court certificate of his in¬ 
tentions to become a citizen, dated a couple of 
days before his leave, and with it an imposing- 
looking paper, illustrated by a stupendous eagle. 
This last, however, I found upon examination, 
was only the instrument of an ambitions Notary 
Public, who testified, thereby, to the gennine 
character of the court certificate, and at the 
same time invited all foreign powers to treat 
the man becomingly. The paper, indeed, had 
very much the air of a passport, and, by the 
Italian's account, had cost a good deal more. 

I told him I should be happy to do what I 
could for him, and would cheerfully add my 
testimony to the bonajide character of the court 
certificate. 

The man, however, wished a passport. 

I told him that the only form of passport of 
which I knew (and I showed the six blanks), 
involved a solemn declaration on my part, that 
the party named was an American citizen. 

The Italian gentleman allnded to M. Koszta. 

I expressed an interest in both; but told him 
that I had as yet no knowledge of the corre¬ 
spondence in the Koszta affair; that there had 
been no change in the consular instructions 
(and I showed him the little pamphlet). 

I promised, however, to communicate with 
the Charge, who might be in possession of later 
advices; and, in addition, offered to intercede 
with the authorities to grant permission to an 
unoffending gentleman to visit his friends in the 
country. 

Upon this I undertook a considerable series 
of notes and letters, by far the most elaborate 
and nnmerons which had yet issued from my 
consular bnrean. I will not presume to say how 
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many there were, or how many visits I paid to 
the lodging-quarters of the suspected gentleman. 

I found it requisite, to secure him any freedom 
of action, to become sponsor for his good con¬ 
duct. I need not say (after this) that I felt 
great solicitude about him. 

The notice of “ absent on business’* became 
almost a fixture in the office window. I had 
written previously to the Department for in¬ 
structions in the event of such application; I 
had never received them; indeed, I never did. 
The Chargd flatteringly confirmed my action, 
and “relied on my discretion.” I was sorry to 
find he relied so much upon it. 

It seemed to me that on office involving so 
much should, at the least, have better furniture. 
The stool, though now repaired, wan a small 
stooL I sat upon it nervously. The “ Statutes 
ar Large” I looked on with pride and satisfac¬ 
tion. I had inaugurated them, so to ipeak, in 
the office. I placed my little Yattel by the side 
of them; I hope it is there now—though there 
was no eagle on the back. 

To return to the Italian gentleman, I at length 
succeeded in giving him a safe clearance. I 
think he was grateful: he certainly wore a grate¬ 
ful air when he left my office for the last time; 
and I felt rewarded for my labor. 

It was the only reward, indeed, I received: 
if he had offered a fee, I think I should have 
declined. Was I not there, indeed, for the 
service of my countrymen, and of my intended 
countrymen ? Of course I was. 

The day after the Italiau gentleman left I 
paid my office rent for the current month, be¬ 
sides a small bill the serving-man brought me 
for the caulking of the office boat. It appeared 
that it had grounded with the tide, and with¬ 
out our knowledge (there being no American 
ships in port), had remained exposed for sev¬ 
eral days to the sun. 

I should have mentioned before this that the 
Consulate was not very profitable. And this 
reminds me that, when I was at Washington, 
there was a tight little Irishman, who had come 
up from Tennessee with a budget of testimoni¬ 
als, and was very elated, when I saw him, with 
the hope of getting the consulate at Cork. The 
fees of Cork are, I understood, very much the 
same with those of my own port. I have not 
heard if the little Irishman succeeded; but I 
honestly hope that he did not, and that lie went 
back to his work (which I understood was coop¬ 
ering). I am sure it must be more profitable 
than the Cork consulate. 

Keeping the office in business trim, and sit¬ 
ting upon the office stool (there being no Amer¬ 
ican ships in port), I received, one day, a very 
large packet, under the seal of the Department, 
fhad not heard from Washington in a long time, 
and it was a pleasant surprise to me. Tossibly, 
it might be some new and valuable commission; 
possibly, it might bring the details of the proposed 
change in the Consular system. Who knew ? 

In such an event I wondered what the probable 
salary would be at my post; something hand¬ 


some, no doubt. I glanced at the “arms” pf my 
country with pride, and broke open the packet. 

Jt contained two circulars, embracing a series 
of questions, ninety in number, in regard to 
ship-building, ship-timber, rigging, hemp, steam¬ 
ships, fuel, provisioning of vessels, light-house 
dues, expenses of harbor, depth of ditto, good 
anchorages, currents, winds, cutting of channels, 
buoys, rates of wages, apprentices, stowage fa¬ 
cilities, prices current, duties, protests, offiqep 
of port, manufactures, trade facilities, leakage 
wear and tear, languages, pilots, book publica¬ 
tion, etc., etc.; on all of which points the circu¬ 
lars requested full information, as soon as prac¬ 
ticable, in a tabular form, with a list of .sfch 
works as were published on kindred snljecfo 
together with all Government orders in regard 
to any, or all of the suggested subjects, which 
were in pamphlet form; and if in a foreign lan¬ 
guage, the same to be accurately translated into 
American. 

The accompanying letter stated that it wap 
proposed to allow no remuneration for the same; 
but added, “ faithful acquittal of the proposed 
task will be favorably viewed.” 

I refleeted—(I sometimes do reflect).. 

A respectable reply even to the questiona^ag- 
gested, would, supposing every facility was 
thrown in my way by port officers and others, 
involve the labor of at least six weeks, and the 
writing over of &t least ninety large pages of 
foolscap paper (upoa w T hkh it was requested th*r. 
the report should be made). 

I reflected, farther; that the port officer, as 
yet affecting a large share of his old ignorance, 
would, upon presentation of %ven the first in¬ 
quiries as to the depth of the h* r bor, send me 
to the guard-house as a suspicious person • or 
recognizing my capacity, would report the ques¬ 
tion as a diplomatic one to the governor; who 
would report it to the Central Cabinet; **ho 
would report it back to the maritime com¬ 
mander in an adjoining city; who would com¬ 
municate on the subject with the police of th^ 
port; who would communicate back with the 
marine intendant; who would report accord¬ 
ingly to the Central Government; who would 
in due time acquaint the Chorgd at the capital 
with their conclusions. 

I reflected—that I had already expended, on 
behalf of the Government, more of time and of 
money than I should probably ever receive 
again at their hands. 

I reflected—that life was, so to speak, limit¬ 
ed, and that in case I should determine to give 
it up to gratuitous work for my country, or, in¬ 
deed, for any party whatever, I should prefer that 
the object of my charity should be a needy object. 

I reflected—that I had given bonds in the 
sum of two thousand dollars (w ith sound bonds¬ 
men) for the stool, the blank passports, the pew¬ 
ter and brass seals, the small-sized flag, and the 
“armsand I examined them with attention. 

I reflected—that these things being in a cap¬ 
ital state of preservation, and my health still 
unimpaired, I had better withdraw from office. 
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I therefore sent in my resignation. 

I do not think there has been any omission 
in the performance of my consular duties; it in¬ 
volved, indeed, a more expensive charity on my 
part than I am in the habit of extending to the 
indigent. I trust that the Government is grate¬ 
ful. 

In overlooking my books I find charges against 
the Government for nineteen dollars and sixty- 
three cents for postages and stationery. To 
make the sum an even one I have drawn on the 
Government (after the form prescribed in the 
consular instructions) for twenty dollars, mak¬ 
ing an over-draft of thirty-seven cents, for which 
I hope the Government will take into consider¬ 
ation my office and boat rent, my time and re¬ 
pairs to the consular stool. 

finding the draft difficult of negotiation upon 
the great European exchanges, I may add that 
I have carried it for a long time in my pocket 
Should it be eventually paid, I shall find myself I 
In possession, by adding the thirty-seven cents 
to sums received in fees during the period of 
my consulate, of the amount of some thirty dol¬ 
lars more or less. 

I have not yet determined how to invest this. 
I am hoping that Mr. Powers, who, I hear, 
wears the title of Consul, will find some pretty 
Florentine model-woman to make an “Amer¬ 
ica” of. If he does so, and will sell a small 
plaster cast at a reasonable price, I will buy it 
with my consular income, and install the figure 
(if not too rude) in my study as a consular 
monument. 

I shall be happy to welcome my successor; I 
will give him all the aid in my power; I will 
present him to the ten-penny reading-room, and 
shall be happy to inscribe his name in advance 
at either of the hotels. I will inform him of 
the usual anchorage ground of American ships, 
so far as my observation has gone. I’ shall be 
pleased to point out to him, through the indul¬ 
gence of my serving-man, the best grocer's 6hop 
in the port, and another where are sold wines 
and varnish. 

Should the office stool require repair, I think 
I could recommend with confidence a small 
journeyman joiner in a neighboring court. 

He will have my best hopes for lucrative em¬ 
ployment in his new position, and for happiness 
generally. 

For myself, consular recollections are not, I 
regret to say, pleasant. I do not write “ Ex- 
United States Consul” after my name. I doubt 
if I ever- shall. 

All my disturbed dreams at present take a 
consular form. I waked out of a horrid night¬ 
mare only a few nights since, in which I fancied 
that I was bobbing about fearfully in a boat— 
crashing against piles and door-posts—waiting 
vainly for an American captain. 

I have no objection to serve my count!?; I 
have sometimes thought of enlisting in the dra¬ 
goons. I am told they have comfortable rations, 
and two suits of clothes in a year. But I pray 
Heaven that I may never again be deluded into 


the acceptance of a small consulate on the 
Mediterranean! 

The writer of the present paper begs to say a 
serious word at the end. 

First of all, he has intended no disrespect to 
those members of the present Administration 
who kindly bestowed upon him a consular ap¬ 
pointment, in the belief (equally indulged in by 
the writer), that it would facilitate his investi¬ 
gations in a literary task upon which he was 
engaged. He begs here to express his gratitude 
for the kind intention; and he does this all the 
more sincerely because, as non-combatant in 
the political ranks, he had no claim to consider¬ 
ation. 

The writer begs to assure the reader, farther, 
that he has not drawn up this pitiful story of a 
consulate, which is true in all its essential par¬ 
ticulars, merely for the sake of making a joke 
of his misfortune. 

He wishes to draw public attention to the 
beggarly condition of our present consular sys¬ 
tem, which compels its lesser agents to a subsist¬ 
ence (if they subsist at all) by pillage on Amer¬ 
ican travelers and captains. He wishes to ex¬ 
press his mortification and shame, that the for¬ 
eign agency of a State so rich and so prosperous 
as our own—upon which, in the hazards of 
Continental change, important business may 
devolve—should have no better support than 
a few paltry fees—no worthier representative, 
at times, than a chance broker of the wharves— 
and no better basis for dignity and consideration 
than a tattered flag and a vulgar sign-board. 

He wishes to call attention to the imperfect 
Consular Instructions, consisting of a careless 
accumulation of old Congressional Acts, show¬ 
ing little precision, and defining powers most 
imperfect just upon those points where authority 
should be most explicit. 

He wishes to direct attention specially to the 
looseness of Government orders, as they stand 
at present, with regard to what constitutes 
nationality, and what limits belong to those 
marketable papers known as sailors' “protec¬ 
tions.” 

He wishes to deplore, in virtue of his own 
experience, that system of constant change in 
foreign consular appointments, by which Amer¬ 
ican captains and sailors, for whose benefit the 
office is specially created, are left at the mercy 
of a man who, in nine cases out of ten, is a 
stranger to the customs of the port-—to its laws, 
its business, and its language. 

He wishes to suggest the propriety of making 
our consular appointments such, and so well 
supported by a sufficient salary, and by perma¬ 
nence of tenure, that they may do effective ally- 
ice to our countrymen abroad, and reflect honor 
upon the State. And he ventures to suggest 
that a national representative, who, by his firm¬ 
ness, his dignity, and his capacity, can com¬ 
mand respect, will be quite as able to protect 
the rights of a compatriot as if he commanded 
“ Greytown” guns. 
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THE LOST SON OF ICHABOD ARM- house grew very old, and the house itself creaked 
STRONG. and shook in the winter tempests. 

F r one of the wildest sections of Orange Coun- As Ichabod grew old he grew to feeling 
ty, in the State of New York, a solitary farm- deeply his responsibility as a man; and when 

house stands—or stood at the period of which he was elected an elder in the church at-, 

I now write—in lonesome beauty, shaded by he seemed to be unable for a while to bear the 


two magnificent oak-trees, the growth of more 
than a century. For miles in every direction 
the rugged, rocky land and abrupt hills afforded 
means of livelihood to only a half dozen poor 
and hard laboring families, who starved on their 
rocky possessions. No house w as within a mile 
of the Rocky Glen farm, but around this quiet 
spot w'ere evidences of the toil of many years, 
perhaps many generations. There was a lawn 
in front of the house, on which grew fruit-trees, 
such as arc usually found nearest tho house. 
A fine orchard was on a hillside and over the 
hilltop close by. Patches of smooth land here 
and there, from which every stone had been 
carefully picked, indicated the ability of the 
farm in the way of clover and timothy, w hile in 
the summer time many garden spots, rich with 
waving grain, lit up the otherwise dark and 
sombre aspect of the four hundred acres which 
were included within the farm of Ichabod Arm¬ 
strong. 

Some men might with plausibility maintain 
actions against their parents for damages sus¬ 
tained by reason of acts at the baptismal cere¬ 
mony. Why he was called Ichabod no one 
could explain, nor his mother or father any 
more than others. His mother had a recollec¬ 
tion of selecting a Scripture name, and that there 
was something about this that struck her fancy. 
Certainly she had no idea that the glory of his 
family was lessened by his birth. But those 
who knew him forgot his name; and at the 
period of w'hich w*e now write he had grown to 
be an old man, having followed in the footsteps 
of his fathers, and under his culture tho old 
farm had vastly improved, while there was 
much other manifest good that tho w r orld had 
derived from his life in it. 

I say much other manifest good; and there 
were more good deeds of Ichabod Armstrong 
which were not manifest here, but which will 
one day l>c made brilliant in the eyes of those 
who despised him in his humility. 

In his early life he w'as educated in a man¬ 
ner superior to the ordinary course, in those 
days, with tho sons of farmers in Orange 
County; and after graduating, it was said that 
he traveled for several years. But after his 
parents’ death he returned and took charge of 
the farm, and was soon married to a young lady 
in the neighborhood, whom, rumor 6aid, he had 
Ipved in former years, and would have married 
bitttfor her parents* objections. He had been 
in met a wild boy in youth and at college, and 
their objections were, perhaps, well founded. 
However that may have been, tho love of 
maturcr years was none the less ardent or 
faithful, and they lived together on the farm for 
forty or fifty springs and autumns, alone, but not 
lonely, and, meanwhile, the oak trees over the 


load thus placed on him. But time, and a good 
stout soul, full of faith and hope and reverent 
humility, sustained him, and his heart grew 
more and more gentle, more and more tender 
of the faults of his fellow-men, more and more 
affectionate, earnest, and pure. 

Every one loved him. Not infrequently he 
was called on to occupy the desk in front of the 
pulpit, when the old clergyman was absent or 
ilF; aud it was pleasant, beyond description, to 
hear the old man’s quaint and simple explana¬ 
tions of the passages he read from Holy Writ. 

His wife lived with him, fondly and faith¬ 
fully, grew old with him, grew gentle with him, 
and was very like him in all things. They 
were childless. And so. the name Ichabod to 
some appeared as if given in an ignorant pro¬ 
phetic moment, for with him his family seemed 
extinct. As age came on he had felt much the 
necessity of a support to his declining years, 
and still more to those of his wife, for w hom he 
cared most tenderly, and who began to fail long 
before he felt the w eakness of age. They accord* 
ingly sent to distant relatives who had many 
children, and asked for one of their boys; and 
the boy came. But he was a wild, turbulent 
youth, and the old man had not strength to 
manage him, and, after a year’s trial, sent him 
back with u present and an apology to his 
parents. 

The evening after the old couple were again 
left alone they were seated by the large hearth 
fire, silent os w as their w ont of late, and a sense 
of loncsomcness began to creep over them 
both. 

“ Sarah, I am some way restless, and I think 
not qnitc well this evening,” said the farmer. 

“ You have w orked too hard at the threshing, 
Ichabod; you arc not as able to swing a Hail as 
you used to be. We arc growing old.” 

“ Yes, that is it, I suppose. We are getting 
to be old folk. Do you remember that hand 
when w'o were young, Sarah ? 

“ It was smooth on the back then.” 

“ It is rough, brown, and wrinkled now.” 

“ God’s sun, and winds, and work have done 
it all, my husband.” 

“Ay—so. Let us thank Him. We have 
lived long and happily. It is Saturday uight. 
Let us sing.” 

It was curious to hear those two old people. 
Their voices were musical, if broken; and as 
they had sung together for fifty years, they sang 
now, without book or note, sitting in the fire¬ 
light of the Saturday night, and their voices 
were audible out on the lawn, and even down 
to the road, where a passing traveler beard 
them and paused. 

She was a woman, young, wdth much of her 
young beauty still left about her. She led by 
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the hand a little girl of twelve years old, who 
paused with her and listened to the music. A 
sudden impulse appeared to seize the mother, 
and she entered the gate and hastened up the 
lawn, dragging the surprised child, as if she 
feared her resolution might give out before she 
accomplished her errand. She pushed open 
the door of the old kitchen, and entered where 
tire aged couple sat. 

“In the name of the meirciful Son of God, 
will yen, who sing his praise, help a poor and 
dying woman ?” 

“ Let that name never be pleaded m vain un¬ 
der this roof,” was the calm answer of the old 
man; “but who are you that use it so freely 
and lightly V 9 

“Oh! not freely, neither lightly, for I was 
brought up to reverence it, though sadly have I 
forgotten it in these late years. I am poor, 
homeless, and a wanderer My child is my all. 
I am dying away from her. I heard your voices 
as I passed along the road, and I dared enter 
to ask a great favor. Greater, I know now, 
than I dare ask or you could give.** * 

“ Speak on. What was it ?” 

“No. It is too much. A little food, if you 
please, and we will go on; a crust of bread, a 
cup of water.* 

“Where are you going?” 

To—to-*- The good God knows where I 

shall find—” 

She paused, and a violent fit of trembling 
overcame her. By some sort of intuition the 
old elder knew what was the woman’s wish 
when she entered; and when a hastily-warmed 
supper had been set before the mother and 
child, he called his wife out into the next room, 
and found her heart full of the same idea that 
was filling and gladdening his. 

“ She has such soft brown eyes,” said the old 
lady. 

They talked a little while, and on their re¬ 
turn to the kitchen found the mother already 
gathering her thin, but clean shawl around her 
shoulders, and mating the child ready for the 
road. 

“ Sit down a moment,” said the old man, sol¬ 
emnly. They both obeyed. 

“My good woman, my wife and I are aged and 
alone. The worid has gone well with us, but 
it grows lonesome as we grow old and cold. 
We want company and love. Will you part 
with that child of yours?” 

The question was abrupt, and startled the 
mother. “Oh, Sir!” said she, “yon have di¬ 
vined my thoughts. It was for that I came in. 
I so longed to leave her in such a home.” 

“You consent? There is much to speak of, 
then. You will stay with her here to-night, 
and to-morrow we will talk of it* Take off your 
shawl and bonnet.” 

There was a rare elegance and symmetry of 
form, which, indeed, there was no one present 
to appreciate, when the mother appeared in her 
simple and poor dress. A broad forehead was 
marked about the temples with lines of aristo¬ 


cratic beauty. Her eye was like the child*!, 
deep brown, almost to blackness, and its glance, 
though restless and roving, was, nevertheless, 
thoughtful, and indicative of a soul within. It 
is not every eye that shows a soul. 

When the old man read the words of Holy 
Writ, she listened with devout attention; and 
when he prayed, a low, stifled sob indicated her 
deep emotion. 

That was a solemn night at the Rocky Glen 
farm, and there was little sleeping done within 
the old house. The aged couple, resting in their 
own room, had much to think of the future, and 
many anxious and troubled thoughts. The moth¬ 
er knelt by her child, who alone slept peacefully, 
and prayed the long night through. Bitter pray¬ 
ers were hers, and yet hopeful; and in the morn¬ 
ing her dark eye was as calm as if she had slept 
serenely all the hours. 

All the preliminaries were readily arranged, 
and the mother’s story was confided to the old 
elder's ear, who carefully wrote it down for pres¬ 
ervation. It was the old story. She was the 
daughter of a poor scholar, and she had been 
educated in all his learning. Their home had 
been a happy one, and was so even after she 
had been won to love a man many years her 
senior, but who was of noble appearance, of re¬ 
fined and elegant tastes, and of strangely win¬ 
ning manners and voice. They lived several 
years in the cottage with the old man, and her 
husband was kind and affectionate beyond de¬ 
scription. As time passed on he grew restless 
and uneasy. He was absent often for days, 
weeks, and at length he went and never return¬ 
ed. Her father died. She was poor, homeless, 
starving with her child. She lived in an inhos¬ 
pitable neighborhood, and at length, after years 
of poverty, she took her child by the hand and 
wandered away in search of some distant rela¬ 
tives, and perhaps her husband. 

Having finished her stoiy, she prepared to 
go, and embracing her child once closely, but 
calmly, she would have departed on her wan¬ 
dering journey, seeking the father of her child. 
But the good elder interposed. Doubtless his 
keen eye saw that she would not journey far 
before her feeble strength would fail her for¬ 
ever ; and even while he was commanding her 
in his firm and gentle voice to remain with her 
child, the excitement of the thought produced 
another of those nervous fits of trembling which 
indicated her exceeding weakness, and she yield¬ 
ed and remained. 

A fortnight later she was dying. The win¬ 
ter winds were howling around the old bouse 
when she was departing. The scene within 
strangely contrasted with that out of doors; for 
a calm, an indescribable peace was on the moth¬ 
er’s forehead, and in her heart, and with a long 
look into the eyes of her child, a kiss of parting 
joy and agony, a smile of gratitude to Che ola 
elder, and a single glance toward heaven of the 
brown eyes that even then closed forever on the 
scenes of earth, and opened forever on other 
and more joyful scenes, she went from the dark 
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wintry night that was wailing around the farm* 
house into light and rest. 

We pass over a period of six years, during 
which the inhabitants of the Rocky Glen farm 
grew older—one to the beauty of girlhood and 
womanhood, and the* others to the weakness 
and the trustfulness of older age. 

Ichabod Armstrong’s mind now began to give 
indications of a peculiarity which proved not a 
little painful to his wife and daughter; for such 
was the title given to Katharine, who also was 
called by the name of her adopted father, that 
of her mother being generally unknown. This 
peculiarity consisted in a fear that Kate would 
some day many and leave him, and a determ¬ 
ination on his part that this should never occur. 
For a year or two Kate laughed gayly enough 
at this; but then there was a change, and she 
sought to reason against it. But reason did 
not operate. It only exasperated the old man. 
He even grew angry at her, and though he re¬ 
pented it afterward, yet he used language so 
harsh as to bring tears to her eyes. She ceased 
to talk with him; but the visits of a young man 
from the village, which now grew more and 
more frequent, so worked on the old man’s 
mind that he became nearly insane, and talked 
furiously of Kate’s ingratitude. The young 
man was a son of Mr. Irving, the clergyman, 
who had been educated at one of the best col¬ 
leges in the country, and was now a law-stu¬ 
dent in the city. During his frequent visits at 
home he found his way almost daily out to the 
farm. 

This state of affairs continued for three years, 
and the old elder seemed to have become a 
changed man. He was harsh, morose, fretful, 
or abusive in his house, and the men in his 
fields were afraid of him. His wife watched 
all this with deep sadness, and frequent tears, 
while Kate’s eyes grew dim, and her cheek pale, 
and her step feeble. 

One winter evening (it was the anniversary 
of Kate’s birth in the family) they were seated 
together by the fire, in the sorrowful stillness 
which now took the place of the former cheer¬ 
fulness of that hearth, when Ichabod suddenly 
rose to his feet, and faced his wife with a look 
of intense emotion. “ I must make an end of 
this, and I will do it now. I believe,” said he, 
“ that God is visiting me for the sins of former 
years. Sarah, listen to me. I have somewhat 
to say that you have never before heard. It 
will astonish you. Mayhap it will estrange you, 
and I shall then be alone as I deserve. When 
we were married I had loved you for long years 
of anxious waiting. When your father sent me 
off so abruptly, and you, even you, Sarah, looked 
coldly on me, I love^ you with my whole soul, 
as every hour since, and as I love you now.” 

The wife stared curiously in her hnsband’s 
countenance, and he continued slowly, and as 
if with pain. 

“But in the interval after I left you, and be* 
fore you saw me again, I had been married * ^ 
another.” 


She started, but was calm again instantly. 

“ It was a strange affair that I never whol¬ 
ly understood myself. I determined to leave 
home and assume a false name. I sought my 
fortune in the city, where, wandering about the 
streets one evening, I met a man who seised 
me by the arm and asked me if I wished to be 
rich. I laughed, and said I did. ‘Then come 
with me,’ said he, and half-led, half-dragged 
me, through a dozen streets, to the door of a 
large- house, which we entered. I was left 
alone for an hour, and then fonr persona en¬ 
tered the room where I sat. One was my 
former acquaintance, and another a lady lean¬ 
ing on his arm. The third was a clergyman, 
as I knew by his dress. The fourth was a 
young and strangely beautiful woman. I can 
not tell what followed. It suited my wild feel¬ 
ings, this strange occurrence. I was ready for 
any thing, and, though astounded, I was calm, 
and in five minutes I was the husband of the 
beautiful girl, whose countenance was all the 
time motionless and devoid of interest in the 
ceremony or the persons around her. 

“ The next morning I found a wardrobe pro¬ 
vided for a journey, and we—a party of fonr— 
left the city for long travel. My wife was an 
idiot. Her parents had determined to find her 
a husband, and they had taken this course. A 
year later we were in Paris, and my wife was 
sane, and a child—my child—was in her arms. 
The mother and child were alike rarely beau¬ 
tiful, and the boy was named with the name I 
had given as mine—Richard Delavan—ray moth¬ 
er’s family-name, and the name too, by-the^way, 
of the mother of our Kate. 

“ One morning I awoke in the hotel where we 
were staying, and fonnd myself alone—wife, fa¬ 
ther, mother, child, all were gone. A slip of 
paper in an envelope said, * Send your address 
in America to A. and A., Bankers, London.’ 
My address! I had none. I must make one 
now. All search was vain. I got no clew to 
the deserters. .My life was left suddenly a 
black blank. I wandered about the streets for 
weeks, and finally determined to go back to the 
old form and the waiting arms of my dear old 
father and mother. I sent my address as di¬ 
rected, and hastened home. Home! Yes, the 
rocks, the trees, the house were the same, but 
the father and mother that so loved me were 
in the church-yard, and I felt as if my home 
were there. A year passed, and I received 
a note bidding me hasten to New York, to 
a certain house. I obeyed the summons. I 
was admitted by a servant, who led me direct¬ 
ly up to a cold, dark room, which, in the dim 
light of the retiring day, I recognised as our 
bridal-room, and the bed, and curtains, and 
costly ornaments all strangely contrasted with 
my cottage-home. But as my eyes became ac¬ 
customed to the light, I saw on the bed the 
form of my wife awfully calm and still. She 
I was dead 1 I never saw her so splendidly bcau- 
$6xL; But I had never loved her, and I wept 
bo tear wow. I felt only that the intelligence 
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bad been properly communicated to me at one 
interested in knowing of her death, and in see¬ 
ing her dead, and I turned away. Her father 
was standing watching me. I spoke but a sen¬ 
tence to him. 4 Our child ?* 4 Dead!’ was his 

solemn reply. I walked down to the door, and 
out into the air, and I felt as a prisoner feels— 
escaped, freed, enfranchised. I was relieved of 
a load of pain, of chains. I was a boy again. I 
blotted those years out of my life. I felt that 
they were to be forgotten, and I forgot them. 
I met you again. Your father was dead. Your 
love was unchanged. I had wronged you in 
thinking otherwise. We were married, and 
have lived how happily 1 Can you forgive me 
my silence—my long-kept secret?” 

“If there were aught to forgive, it was for¬ 
given the day we were married. Those years 
were your own. I was cold in dismissing you. 
I was a dutiful child to a father I feared.” 

44 But more, my wife. All this long time I 
have believed my son living. I have no con¬ 
fidence in the story of his death in childhood. 
And I have longed to see him with unutterable 
longing. It is over now. I am content to die. 
And I have to-night resolved to do, what I have 
long feared to do, lest I should forever cut off 
my son; I mean, to make my will, and give 
Kate all I have. Is this right?” 

“She is a darling child. I think you are 
right.” 

“I begin to think I have wronged her. She 
seems to love me. Think you she does really 
love the old man ?” 

Kate answered the question on her knees by 
Ms side, and they knelt and prayed. 

• Next day the elder came to New York to 
consult me about his will, and brought Kate to 
pass a few days in the city, to endeavor to re- 
oover the bloom of her cheek which had some¬ 
what faded. 

The face of Katharine Armstrong, once seen, 
was not to be foigotten: not so much on account 
of its remarkable beauty, as of the splendid ex¬ 
pression of her eyes, under very long lashes, and 
the unusual prominence of her eyebrows. The 
latter feature was one of those marks of counte¬ 
nance that often distinguish families and family 
connections. I heard her history from the old 
man with great interest, and though I dismissed 
it for the time, it repeatedly returned to my 
mind during the few days they were in town. 

In the course of our conversation he related 
to me the particulars of his first marriage, and 
I was interested in this almost as much as in 
Miss Armstrong. On the morning after their 
arrival, 1 called, with some members of my fam¬ 
ily, on the young lady, and engaged her for the 
evening to go with us to a concert. 

Evening came. As we entered the hall, I 
observed Miss Armstrong exchanging bows and 
smiles with a young gentleman, who, to my sur¬ 
prise, I saw was a clerk in my own office—a 
valued and promising yonng man, whom I im¬ 
mediately beckoned to approach. He joined 
our party very willingly, and we passed to our 


seats. The concert was about half over when 
my attention was called to a gentleman across 
the room, who most pertinaciously directed his 
gaze and his glass at our group; and I leaned 
over to ask Miss Armstrong if she knew him. 
Young Irving instantly looked at the man with 
a frown on his face, and the next moment the * 
stranger rose and left the hall. There was 
something that I did not like about his coun¬ 
tenance, and yet something peculiarly attract¬ 
ive. It haunted me till the concert was over. 
We entered our carriage, and Irving bowed 
to us on the pavement. As the homes sprang 
forward there was a slight confusion and de¬ 
lay in the crowd, so that we were backed to 
the spot of starting. At this moment I saw Ir¬ 
ving meet the stranger, and it was evident that 
ill-tempered words were exchanged; and the 
next instant Irving parried a blow, and return¬ 
ed it so willingly that his opponent went down 
like a stone, while my young friend quietly 
strode away. The next morning he was ar¬ 
rested for the assault, and I attended him on a 
preliminary examination held by a justice. 

| The complainant was now sufficiently near 
me to be examined carefully, and I was struck 
with the peculiar beauty of his forehead, and the 
i equally strange fury and fire of his eyes, which 
lay far back under prominent and very heavy 
brows. He gave his name as Richard Strong, 
and related his version of the circumstances 
which had led to the assault, all highly colored 
of course. I was not present as counsel, hot as 
a witness. Irving condncted his own defense. 
He had, in the course of the day, learned all he 
conld of his antagonist’s history. His cross-ex¬ 
amination was rapid and amnsing to any stran¬ 
ger, but some points in it struck me with great 
force. 

44 What is yonr business?” 

| 44 1 am a merchant” 

44 Is not that a lie ? You are billiard marker 
in-’s rooms, are yon not ?” 

44 1 was—but I have left there.” 

44 What other names have yon lately gone 
by?” 

44 1 do not understand yonr meaning, Sir.” 

“Keep cool, and reply calmly. Yon were 
Richard Smith at Baltimore, were yon not?” 

“ I am not here to reply to impertinent ques¬ 
tions.” 

44 You were Richard Thornton at Philadelphia 
last week, were you not?” ' 

44 Am I to answer this man’s impudence?” 
said the complainant furiously to the Justice. 

44 The questions seem proper, to show the 
character of a witness. Yon must answer them,” 
said the magistrate. 

44 Yon were Richard Scoresby ten years ago 
in New York, were yon not ?” 

I started. Irving was going on in his tanta¬ 
lizing way, without waiting for answers, when I 
whispered, “Press him on that name Scoresby; 

I wish it.” It was the name of Armstrong’s first 
wife, and there was, to say the least, a curious 
coincidence here. The question was repeated. 
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“I do not know what names men may have 
called me.” 

“What is your real name? Come, let us 
know?” 

“I have given you my name.” 

“Yes, you have given us your name. But 
what we want just now is your father’s. Come, 
give us your father’s name ?” 

An expression more devilish than human 
passed over his countenance. A friend and 
companion of his own approached Irving, and 
whispered, “ Be careful! It is a touchy subject 
with him. He never mentions his father, and 
h ajt once or twice answered that question with a 
pistol-ball.” 

We had no desire for such a reply, but pro¬ 
ceeded with the examination, and compelled 
him to admit that he had gone under these dif¬ 
ferent names; and on my testimony, and that 
of a friend of Irving’s, lie was discharged, to 
the manifest anger of his opponent, who re¬ 
tired muttering oaths of revenge. 

The same day, when Ichabod Armstrong had 
left the hotel, a person called and sent up a card 
to his daughter, requesting to see her. 

“ Richard Strong,” said she, musing. “ There 
ytmatfra an error. I never heard of such a per- 
^pqi^Hand she sent down a message declining to 
see him. The next morning Irving brought the 
card to me, explaining that he had called on Miss 
Armstrong the previous evening, and learned 
of this curious attempt to see her. 

This pertinacity in his desire to see Miss Arm¬ 
strong confirmed in my mind suspicions which 
had begun to arise; and, though it was none of 
my business, I bothered my brain not a little to 
imapnfl what connection there could be between 
IHm Armstrong and the son of her protector and 
adopted father. Sitting and pondering on this 
matter, I called in young Irving, and was sur¬ 
prised at his active interest in the subject, until 
his frank confession of an engagement of mar¬ 
riage explained his feelings. The next day, 
when Mr. Armstrong came to execute his will, I 
ventured to open the subject to him, and to ask 
him whether he had ever connected his ward, or 
adopted child, in any way with his own lost son ? 
The idea, he replied, was not new to him, for 
her name was Delavan, and this had directed 
his mind that way. But he had gotten to con¬ 
sider it a fancy of his own old brain, and dis¬ 
missed it. But I could see, and I rather re¬ 
gretted, that the old man was disturbed by what 
I said, and I had aroused an old train of thought. 
I did not mention our meeting with the oppo¬ 
nent of Irving, but determining to keep a look¬ 
out on his course, and, if opportunity offered, 
to investigate the matter, I sent the old man 
home. Here censed all my connection with him 
or his family. 

Time waits not for lawyers or lawyers’ inves¬ 
tigations. Ichabod Armstrong having lived 
his threescore years and ten, with.the usual 
amount of evil and good intermingled, was now 
close to the path that is on the other side of 
the dark vail, and was about to pass through, 


though he knew it not, to walk with men of 

olden times. 

Within a week after his return to the Kocky 
Glen farm be was dying* Indistinct memories of 
boyhood thronged around him. Clearer visions 
of more mature years made themselves vUUn 
The face and features of his dead wife—the dead 
wife of those years of pain and imprisonment— 
were constantly before him. Later, calmer, ho¬ 
lier years Mould not efface that memory. Not 
even when his beloved wife Sarah leaned over 
him, and spoke gently and peacefully of their 
long journey side by side. It was pleasai. 
hear her speak of it; pleasant to see her there, 
so calm, bo gentle, so lovely in her serene age; 
it was pleasant to remember that long fond love, 
that pure and faithful affection, and all its joys. 
Thespringr of forty years, their golden autumns, 
the mornings bright with joy, the evenings by 
the hearth fire—the hearth, whereon never more 
for them should Maze the round logs or glow' the 
ruddy coals—all these were pleasant memories; 
but even as they cainc, back of them lay that 
dark remorseful thought of his long silence, and 
how he had deceived that faithful soul thruiigh 
all the years; and he could not bear to remem¬ 
ber even their morning and evening prayers to¬ 
gether, in the long succession of mornings and 
evenings through nearly half a century. 

But at length he talked it all over with his 
wife, and grew calm ; and then the old mun re¬ 
gained his composure, and a higher state of 
happiness than he had known for years. All 
his moroseness and peevishness were gone. 1K 
was no longer opposed to Kale’s marriage, but 
bade her make ready before he should di¬ 
ke might see her safe in the old house with a 
protector. Irving was at the first opposed to 
this. He had not designed marriage until he 
was better off in this world’s goods. But this 
w r as overruled. 

Another winter evening gathered around the 
Rocky Glen farm with a tempest. The snow 
was driving wildly on a northeast wind tliai 
shook the branches of the oak-trees over the 
house, until they wailed in anguish. 

Within again was a contrast with the storm. 
The quiet marriage ceremony had been finished 
an hour previously, and now all the family were 
gathered around the bed of the dying elder. 

His eye flashed with the light of bright hope, 
and bright memory , for now' memory became 
bright. Far away in the distance now, like a 
faint star in the deep recesses of a bine and 
glorious sky, there was a face shining dimly on 
his memory. It was the face of his dead wife. 
Bat that was a momentary vision, flashing out 
but an instant, and then disappearing, as other 
and more magnificent memories swept over his 
soul. 

There was one of rare and nuachless gfesp; 
It was of a dark shadow under the pins MSI, 
where a spring gashed out end went Inp* 
ing with musical voice down the roeks. The 
moon stole in on the water-drops and trans¬ 
formed them into diamonds). One star, brilliant 
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and beautiful, peered through the branches of 
the trees, and lost its radiance in the dark gloom 
beneath, or found a fitting place in which a 
starbeam could love to die, in a dark and tear- 
brightened eye. “ Tear-brightened” I wrote, 
for tears oftentimes are diamonds before they 
fall and seem to be lost; and such tears are not 
really lost, but are to be regathered one day when 
the soul, out of a dark and dreary past, full of 
hideous wrong, and sin, and deformity, gathers its 
few jewels. Among the pine-trees was lingering 
a summer breeze, entangled there and piteously 
seeking release. Sometimes there was a moan 
of fin ; and then, as if knowing what was occur¬ 
ring beneath, the wind forgot its quarrel with the 
pines, and shouted a gay exulting song. Moon, 
stars, and spring, and wind, heard alike their 
vows of love, and moon, stars, and spring, after 
a lapse of fifty years, bore witness to the faith 
of both the lovers. And like the wind, the 
vision swept from the mind of the dying old 
man, and another took its place. He saw the 
babe that lay on its mother’s knee, and some¬ 
thing seemed to whisper, to thunder in his ear, 
that his boy, his son, the last of his name, was 
living on the face of the inhospitable earth from 
which he was departing And as the thought 
took possession of him, a heavy step was heard 
in the front of the house, and a man entered, 
whom no one but Irving recognized. The old 
man lay in the large room, into which the front 
door opened directly, so that the stranger ad¬ 
vanced at once toward the group around the 
bed. 

His harsh face seemed in ill-keeping with the 
faces by which he was surrounded, and as he 
recognized Irving, a gleam of anger made it 
appear ten-fold worse. The latter was the first 
to break the silence, and advancing a step, de¬ 
manded the business of the intruder. 

MI have come for one of my family,” was the 
oool and quiet reply. 

“None of your family are here.” 

“Are you quite certain ?” 

There was a sneer in the tone of the question 
that was provoking beyond endurance. 

44 There is no one here who would admit the j 
possibility of a connection with you.” 

44 Possibly I may convince you otherwise. ] 
Whose family does that young lady belong to ?” 

“ To mine.” It was the deep voice of the 
old man that replied. Irving for the moment 
seemed inclined to dispute this, but paused as 
the stranger (who, it is of course understood, 
was his former antagonist) again spoke. 
r “Whose daughter is she? Not yours, old; 
gum, certainly.” 

“ By what right do you come here to ques- j 
lion thus ?” demanded Irving, now growing ex» i 
cited. I 

“By what right do you question me?” was 
the reply, again with a sneer. 

“By the right of the stronger over the 
weaker,” said Irving, seizing him by the throat, 
and shaking him furiously as he dragged him 
toward the door. “ Out of this house,” and he 


dashed the door open and sent him flying into 
the darkness. But with the fierceness of a 
tiger he sprang back, before the door was dosed, 
and spoke, or rather shouted, 

“ I will go, but not without my daughter.” 

All were startled; but the old man moat of 
all. He raised himself with difficulty, but with 
unusual strength, and gazed into the face of the 
visitor. 

“That face, those eyes, that brow, that 
strangely-marked forehead-all were hers and 
her father’s—all alike. And Kate. Strange 
that I never saw it before. It must be so I” 

He was muttering all tins to and 

then spoke aloud: 

“ Who are you, that have so little respect for 
an old man’s death-bed ?” 

“ Ask that boy yonder. He keeps track of 
me better than I of myself. What was my last 
name, young man ?” 

“Who is he, George?” 

“Richard Strong, alias Smith, alias Thomp¬ 
son, alias Scoresby. The Scoresby is his oldest 
name.” 

The old man trembled as if in an ague, but' 
at length resumed his questioning. 

“ By what right do you daim my child ?” 

“ As her father.” 

“And bow?” 

“ Mach the usual way. I was her mother’s \ 
husband.” 

“ Who was her mother ?” 

“The daughter of the school-teacher in 
M-, old Jonathan Strong.” 

“Right,” said the old man; “and where did 
you leave her ?” 

“ I saw her last in A-.” 

“ Right again. What led you to desert her?” 

“ Desert is a harsh word. I was poor, oat 
of money. I went to look for some. When I 
returned she was gone.” 

“ Your search was long. Four years’ absence 
might well excuse her for believing you had 
abandoned her. What became of her ?” 

“I know not.” 

“ Did y 9 U make no inquiries ?” 

“ Yes; but in vain.” 

“ How know you that this is her child?” 

“By her perfect likeness to her mother. I 
saw her in a concert-room in New York last 
week. I knew her then as my child. I found 
your address on the hotel books. I came here. 

On my way I learned that she was your adopted 
child. Then I knew of a certainty that she was 
mine. I can not mistake that face.” 

“ Her mother was vexy beautiful. You must 
have loved her once ?” 

The dark features of the visitor had relaxed 
into an expression of interest during this con¬ 
versation, and at this question he was visibly 
startled, and his hand sought a chair, whereon 
he leaned as he replied somewhat musingly, 
and in a more gentle voice, 

“ Yes, I loved her. God knows I loved her. 
Once—yes, always. I know not under what 
strange delusion I left her. She loved me too 
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well; better far than I deserved. Her whole 
soul was mine. For me she forgot father, moth¬ 
er, God. And I forgot her. Yes, I loved her. 
Can any of you tell me her fate ?” 

There was a pitiable beseeching in his face 
and voice as he looked now around him. He 
was changed wholly for the time. 

“ She died in this house, in yonder room.” 

He staggered as if he had received a blow, 
and then for a minute looked wildly around as 
if he saw a ghostly presence. 

“ May I go in there ?” 

Mrs.'Armstrong silently led the way, without 
thinking of a light. He followed, and she left 
him alone. For a few minutes there was dedp 
silence in the room. The elder did not sink 
back on his pillow, but remained watching the 
door, from which at length the visitor issued, 
walking as if unaware of where he was, or 
whither he was going. As his roving eye be¬ 
held Katharine, who stood trembling with pain¬ 
ful horror at the discovery of such a father, he 
started suddenly, looked wildly at her, and fell 
into a chair, sobbing violently. The strong man 
was apparently heart-broken. The elder’s voice 
interrupted the silence. 

“ You are moved strangely.” 

“ Not strangely. For I have found the grave 
of all my early hopes; I have found a dead wife 
and a living child.” 

“Richard Delavan—” He started at the 
name, and the old man, now convinced of his 
correct surmises, and trembling anxiously at the 
strange position in which he found himself, con¬ 
tinued : “ You have found more. Look in my 
face. I am old—very old. More than eighty 
years are weighing on me here, but my memory 
is dear and bright. It is now sixty years since 
I held an infant in my arms, but for one instant, 
and then it was stolen from me, and I never saw 
my child again. For the mother of that child 
I had no affection. She had no intellect to win 
love. But the child I loved in memory. For 
sixty years I have loved that child with growing 
affection. They told me he was dead, and for 
awhile I believed it. But instinctive love de¬ 
nied the story, and I sought him long and with 
tears. I married my first love, my only love, 
my good and faithful wife yonder, who has been 
to me an angel of comfort all these long sad 
years.' I concealed this story from her. I con¬ 
cealed from her that I had ever held another in 
my arms; that I bad a son somewhere on earth. 
She has forgiven me my sin. But God has pun¬ 
ished me. Even as the light of heaven is bunt¬ 
ing on me, I have found that son, and I leave 
him, a deserter of his wife and child, a traitor 
to his family, an enemy to his God.” 

“Who—where—what does he mean?” ex¬ 
claimed the stranger, springing to his side, as 
the old man sank on his pillow. No one else 
understood, but in a low whisper, husky, and in¬ 
audible to others, he told the story to Delavan, 
tf Richard Armstrong, as he seemed now enti¬ 
tled to be called, and who recognized his father 
in the dying old man. 


It was now painfully evident that the excite¬ 
ment of this scene was too great for the elder, 
and that the hour of departure had arrived. 

The wife was seated oh the bedside, with her 
white, thin hand on her husband's forehead, 
while large tears were fast dropping from her 
eyes. The old man smiled on her a glorious 
smile, and whispered, while she leaned forward 
to hear: 

“ Sarah, before God and his angels, in whose 
presence I now stand, though you see them not, 
I never loved but you, and I have loved you with 
faithful love.” 

She leaned forward and kissed his forehead, 
and said some words inaudible to any but his 
ears, whereat he smiled again. 

“ Kate, my darling child, may God keep you 
safe forever!” and he looked at her, and she 
understood all that he would have said more. 

“Richard!” 

He knelt at the bedside. 

“My son”—and the old man paused as he 
uttered those words, which he might have used 
for sixty years, but now spoke for the first time 
in all his life, and they sounded so pleasantly 
that he repeated them again and again. “ My 
son—my son—my son—I—God—Richard— 
Our Father—which—art—in—heaven—” And 
a smile now took rapturous possession of bis 
countenance, and he looked at his wife, his 
dear old wife, and went away with her face last 
in his memory; last of the years of his waiting, 
laboring, sorrowing; last of his earthly vision 
—sole earthly possession that he took with him 
to heaven. 

The remainder of this history is brief. The 
farm passed by the will to the possession of Kate, 
who, with her husband, took up her residence 
on it. The widow, amply provided for, lived 
peacefully with her child for a few months, and 
then departed to the company she loved better. 
Richard Delavan, humbled and subdued, broke 
down in health and intellect. Already advanced 
in years, he entered prematurely into a second 
childhood, and, after a few years of imbecility, 
died in his daughter’s house, and was buried at 
the side of his wife. 


LADY BLESSINGTON AND COUNT 
D’ORSAY* 

OR a period of some twenty years, ending in 
1849, the most coveted entrde in London 
was that of the brilliant and fashionable circle 
over which Lady Blessington presided at Sea- 
more Place and Gore House. Though Holland 
House still opened its hospitable doors to all 
whom fame or tafent raised above the crowd, 
and the 6plendid gifts so beautifully commem¬ 
orated by Macaulay still graced the host and 
hostess of that noble mansion; though Lady 
Charleville had her set of lions and celebrities, 
chosen from every party in politics and every 
walk in art; both were for a time eclipsed by 

• A Memoir of the Literary Life and Correspondence of 
the Counteas of Blessington. By R. R. Maddkn. 2 vols. 
Portrait Just published by Harper and Brothers. 
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the attractions of Seamore Place. Laboring 
under the heavy disadvantage of exclusion from 
female society, and unable to cope with her 
rivals in expenditure. Lady Blessington had 
contrived from the start to rob them of the 
brightest stars of their firmament, and to fill 
her own rooms with all that was best worth 
knowing in the London world. There, in sa¬ 
lons overflowing with art and luxury, were to 
be seen the poets whose books lay on every 
table; there travelers who had explored the 
farthest recesses of the earth; there statesmen 
at whose nod armies were ready to march, 
fleets to sail; there were Dickens, Bulwer, 
Thackeray, good-humoredly bantering each oth¬ 
er, or chatting over a plot for a new novel. 
That tall handsome man, conversing in so 
empress^ a manner with Henry Bulwer, the 
brother of the novelist, is the great Russian, 
Demidoff, as distinguished by his talents as by 
his wealth. Beside him sits alone, staring 
gloomily from under thick eyebrows at the 
guests, the French exile, Louis Napoleon, the 
friend and protdgd of the Countess; and not far 
distant may be 6een the elegant figure of Count 
IPOrsay, like’George IV., “the most perfect 
gentleman of his time.” Asia is represented 
by a genuine Indian prince, the Baboo Dwar- 
kanauth Tajore, the descendant of one of the 
five Brahmins of Bengal; cheerfully promising, 
as usual, to bead a subscription to rebuild a 
church or relieve distress; soon to die, and to 
be buried in orthodox England like a dog, with¬ 
out funeral service, or even a mourner save his 
son. Lolling on a sofa, playing with his crutch, 
u Rejected Addresses” Smith lets off puns and 
jokes by the score; while, at the opposite side 
of the room, Monsieur Julien le jerne , once 
Bobespierre's secretary, now a poor old exile, 
Ond a favorite butt of D’Orsay’a, reads, for the 
twentieth time, his “ Chagrins Politiques” with 
tearful eye and broken voice, to a knot of lis¬ 
teners choking with internal mirth. Strangers 
ate there too, Americans, Italians, Germans, 
every one who has soared above the common 
herd of mankind, and has come to London to 
Honise and see the lions. Surrounded by a group 
Of eager listeners, in a deep arm-chair sits the 
Countess herself, with a footstool at her feet, 
on which Tom Moore is privileged to perch him¬ 
self. Her beauty is not dazzling; winning is 
flie better word. A smile plays on her features, 
and her rich Irish lips part constantly in merry 
laughter. Her figure inclines to embonpoint; 
but such is its faultless symmetry, that even a 
Greek sculptor would have found it hard to 
criticise. Her dress is, of course, perfect; with 
Count D’Oriay as an adviser, how could it be 
otherwise? 

r Such was Marguerite, Countess of Blessing- 
tettt in tee hour of her glory, and as she ap¬ 
peared to those who visited her between 1831 
and 1848. If her position was enviable; not so 
were tee years which preceded or followed it. 
Her Hfb had three phases; it is doubtful whether 
the happiness and fame of the second atoned 


for the misery of the first or the anguish of the 
last. 

She was bom at a place called Knockbrit, in 
Tipperary County, Ireland, and was the daugh¬ 
ter of a “country gentleman” named Power, who 
was as unlike a gentleman as possible. Her 
mother’s family, who had been stanch Roman 
Catholics, and foes to the nnion of Ireland and 
England, had paid the usual penalty of then- 
opinions by being hunted, or shot, or hanged, 
when the Protestants had nothing better to do. 
On the other hand, her father was a fierce par¬ 
tisan of the union, and carried his prejudice so 
far as to taunt his wife with b^ing “ the daugh¬ 
ter of a convicted rebel.” He was, we are told, 
“ a fair sample of the Irish country gentleman 
of some sixty years ago;” loved hordes, dogs, 
claret, and poteen; was “ much given to white 
cravats and top-boots;” never paid his debts, or 
spent an evening at home when he could help 
it; and was known throughout the country by 
the expressive nickname of “ Shiver-the-frills 
Power.” He had been a Catholic, but became 
a Protestant to please the English party, and 
again reverted to his early faith when he had 
nothing more to expect from his patrons. In 
his youth he had sold butter and flour; after¬ 
ward he set up a newspaper; failed in that, and 
got an appointment as magistrate; was removed 
for brutality; finally relapsed into a mere drunk¬ 
en sot, dependent on his daughter for support, 
and died boasting that he had drunk five tum¬ 
blers of punch the night before. 

An incident in his magisterial career paints 
the man, and illustrates the country and the 
times. The county of Tipperary swarmed with 
what were called “ rebels;” and Power, in his 
full-blown dignity, was particularly active in 
hunting them down. Near his house lived a 
widow and her son, whom he suspected. One 
night the latter started to go to tee smite’s to 
mend his pitchfork. “Johnny dear,” said his 
old mother from her door, as he went, “it’s too 
late to go, maybe Mr. Power and the yeomen 
are out.” “Never fear, mother,” replied the 
lad, “Til only leave the fork and come bade 
immediately; you know I can’t do without R 
to-morrow.” On the road, the first person he 
met was the redoubtable Power, on horseback, 
accompanied by his son and a servant. Terri¬ 
fied at the sight, tee lad began to ran; where¬ 
upon Power took deliberate aim at him with a 
horse-pistol, and shot him through the body. 
The magistrate then placed his captive on horse¬ 
back behind his servant, bound him to tee sad¬ 
dle, and rode into Clonmel. Lady Blessington 
“ long remembered with horror the sight of the 
wonnded man mounted behind the servant as 
the party entered the stable-yard of her father’s 
house; pale and ghastly, his head sunk on his 
breast, his strength apparently quite exhausted, 
his clothes steeped in blood.” The poor crea¬ 
ture died daring the night; and next morning, 
according to custom, the body was* exposed at 
the court-house “ as a warning to other rebels.” 
The widow, his mother, waited hour after hour 
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for bis return in angoisb inexpressible; when 
morning came, she set oat on foot for Clonmel, 
to seek tidings of her lost son. The first sight 
that met her eye was his bleeding body hanging 
on the rebels’ stand. With a shriek, she fainted, 
and was carried to the house of a charitable 
neighbor. “ She had,” says a writer, touchingly, 
“ no one now of kin to help her, no one at home 
to mind her, and she was tmable to mind her* 
self. Scarcely any one, out of Ryan’B house, 
cared for her or spoke about her. Nothing 
more was heard of her or hers.” Some gentle¬ 
men in the neighborhood, by great exertions, 
had Rjwer brought to trial for the murder; but 
he was acquitted without hesitation by the 
honest jmy. 

With such a father, and a mother who ap¬ 
pears to hare been a weak, helpless woman, 
little Marguerite Power owed little to her family. 
A poor little, pale, sickly child, she grew to 
girlhood without any of die pleasures or com¬ 
forts most children find in their home. Her 
imagination was vivid, and she loved to collect 
other children around her to tell them stories; 
but her parents sneered at the amusement. 
The morning the family left Knockbrit, she ran 
out into the garden and picked a bunch of 
flowers, to carry away in remembrance of the 
place; but she knew so well and dreaded so 
much the temper of her father and his friends, 
that the little memento was carefully hidden in 
her pocket The only friend she had was a 
Miss Dwyer, a governess, who appears to hare 
been a sensible woman, and tried, as best she 
could, to sympathize with the lonely precocious 
child. 

At the age of fourteen her father sold her to 
a captain in the British army, named Farmer. 
There was a refreshing honesty about the whole 
transaction. Farmer knew she disliked him; 
her father knew it, and knew, moreover, that he 
was a half-mad, brutal WTCtch, who ought not to 
have been intrusted with the happiness of a 
dog. All the parties understood each other 
perfectly. Power wanted money, Farmer was 
rich, and the marriage was celebrated—the pres¬ 
ent Lord Hardinge, commander-in-chief of the 
British army, officiating as groomsman. As 
Mrs. Fanner, little Marguerite soon became a 
woman under the hot-house pressure of misery 
and ill-treatment. At times, her husband was 
quite insane, and she trembled at the sight of 
him; at others, apparently from sheer brutality, 
he would “ strike her on the face, pinch her till 
her arms were black and blue, lock her up when 
he went abroad,” and while he was drinking at 
the mess, would “leave her without food till 
she was almost famished.” Driven to despair 
by his cruelties, she at length fled for refuge to 
her father’s, and was received most ungraciously 
by her worthy parent. Her husband, compelled 
to sell out shortly afterward, determined to go 
to India, and commanded his wife to accom¬ 
pany him thither. On her positive refusal, he 
gave it out that their separation had been owing 
to her misconduct—an atrocious calumny; for 


however imprudent she may have been after¬ 
ward, her demeanor while under Captain Farm¬ 
er’s roof was irreproachable. Twelve yean 
afterward, this fellow was carousing in die 
debtors' prison at the Fleet, in London, with a 
party of jovial companions. They had drunk 
four quarts of rum, and Captain Farmer rose 
to go. One of the party, by way of a joke, 
locked the door; Farmer opened the window, 
and threatened to jump to the ground. While 
on the window-ledge he lost his balance. For 
some instants he hung by his fingers to the 
ledge, calling loudly for help; but his friends 
were too drunk to render any assistance, and 
he fell heavily to the ground. Four days after¬ 
ward he died in hospital. 

Husband and father had many points in com¬ 
mon. Poor Mrs. Farmer endured almost as 
much at the hands of the one as the other. She 
was accomplished and attractive; and was con¬ 
sequently “ looked upon as an interloper in the 
house, who interfered with the prospects and 
advancement in life of her sisters.” After a 
time she was so plainly made to feel this, that 
she left her father’s, and led a somewhat vaga¬ 
bond life for a period of nine years, living first 
with one friend, then with another; thankful 
for any home, and accommodating herself to 
any companions. In 1817, the period of her 
husband’s death, she was living with her brother 
in London. There she had met Mountjoy, 
Count of Blessington, an Irish nobleman, with a 
dashing person, an old title, and an exceedingly 
moderate allowance of brains. “ He had been 
led to believe his talents were of the first order 
for the stage;” and accordingly affected theatri¬ 
cals, haunted green-rooms, lived among actors 
and actresses, and spent his time in designing 
and superintending theatrical costumes. He 
had his picture taken as one of the heroes of 
Agincourt—probably in Shakspeare's Henry V. 
—and filled his rooms with stage properties of 
every kind. He was fond of “ parts which re¬ 
quired to be gorgeously appareled;” played the 
green knight in “ Valentine and Orson;” and 
was remembered by his tenants as “a fine act¬ 
or,” whether comic or tragic they could not say, 
but “ the dresses he wore were very grand and 
fine.” Some years previously he had been 
much annoyed by the perverse vitality of a Ma¬ 
jor Brown, who would not make his wife a 
widow, preparatory to becoming Lady Blessing- 
ton : thus compelling his lordship to go to the 
expense of separate apartments for her. How¬ 
ever, in 1812, the obnoxious Brown did give up 
the ghost, his affectionate relict became Lady 
Blessington, and died shortly afterward. Mount- 
joy’s grief was equal to any thing on the mod¬ 
ern or ancient stage. He had a room “ fitted 
up at enormous cost” in his residence at Dub- 
lin, in which the coffin, “sumptuously deco¬ 
rated,” was placed by “a London undertaker 
of eminence, attended by six professional fe¬ 
male mourners, suitably attired in mourning gar¬ 
ments, and grouped in becoming attitudes ad¬ 
mirably regulated;” when his friends called, the 
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undertaker, having “gone through the dismal 
ceremony” of conducting them to the catafalque, 
“ in a low tone expressed a hope that the arrange¬ 
ments were to the satisfaction of the visitor.” 
Three years and a half after this splendid af¬ 
fliction, and four months after Captain Farm¬ 
er’s death, Lord Blessington led his widow to 
the altar. 

It was a startling change for Marguerite. 
From poverty and friendlessness she found her¬ 
self in a moment elevated into the highest 
society, snrrounded by elegance and luxury, 
and worshiped by a man who, whatever were 
the faults of his head, possessed a warm and 
generous heart. With an income exceeding 
$100,000 a year, a person whose charms were 
even ten years afterward regarded as irresist¬ 
ible, and wit and powers of fascination that have 
rarely been excelled, Lady Blessington seemed to 
have passed from the lowest depths of domestic 
suffering to the highest pinnacle of worldly hap¬ 
piness. The world smiled on her. She com¬ 
plained of the aumptuousness of the boudoir 
Mountjoy had prepared for her use. Canning 
and Castlereagh, Palmerston and Russell, Kem¬ 
ble and Wilkie, Dr. Parr, and the poet Rogers, 
were constantly guests at her table. Her repu¬ 
tation as a hostess was already established. 

Among the crowds of notabilities who throng¬ 
ed her drawing-room, none could compare, as a 
man of fashion, with an exceedingly handsome 
youth who had just crossed from Paris, and was 
making his ddbut in English society. This was 
Alfred, Count D’Orsay; whom Byron has de¬ 
scribed as a Cupidon dtchaint, and who vied, in 
point of accomplishments, with “ the Admirable 
Crichton.” His extraordinary beauty, joined 
to fascinating manners, and wit far above the 
average even in Paris, rendered him even at 
this time—he was barely twenty-one—a lion at 
the West End. Half the ladies in London fought 
about him. Lady Blessington carried off the 
prize, and bore him in triumph with her to 
Italy. So captivating was the Count that the 
lady’s feelings were shared by her husband; it 
was hard to say whether “Alfred” were the 
greater favorite with Mountjoy or with his wife. 
The latter never suffered him to wander from 
her side; the former would not rest till the 
Count became a member of his family. By his 
first wife, the lady Brown, Lord Blessington 
had two daughters, then at boarding-school in 
Ireland, the eldest of whom was fourteen; he 
made a will, in which he bequeathed the bulk of 
his fortune to Count d’Orsay, on condition that 
he married one of them. Ho was unrestricted 
in his choice. Pressed by the solicitations of 
Jhe infatuated father, D’Orsay chose the youn¬ 
ger, who had been born in wedlock; she was 
sent for, and arrived at Naples, where the Bless- 
ingtous were staying, prepared to obey her fa¬ 
ther’s orders. Such perfect gentlemen aa Count 
D’Orsay seldom condescend to be good hus¬ 
bands : little Harriet, pale and reserved in her 
manner, was treated like a school-girl both by 
her husband and her family, slighted in society, 


and repelled by all from whom she had a right 
to expect sympathy and confidence. Not a 
word of complaint did she utter when her fas¬ 
cinating husband suggested a quiet separation, 
and drove her into solitude, while he reveled in 
the delights of fashionable life with her father 
and her mother-in-law. This was the man of 
whom Charles Dickens said, that “the world 
of fashion left his heart unspoiled.” 

After several years of elegant leisure in Italy, 
the Blessingtons and Count D’Orsay returned 
to Paris. His lordship—still exercised by his 
craving for display—furnished his residence “ in 
a style of more than Eastern magnificent,” as 
Mr. Marshall would have it. For the guidance 
of ambitious residents of Fifth Avenue, it may 
be said that “Lady Blessington’s bed, which 
was silvered instead of gilt, rested on the backs 
of two silver swans, so exquisitely sculptured 
that every feather was in alto relievo, and looked 
as fleecy as those of the living bird. The re¬ 
cess in which it was placed was lined with white 
fluted silk, bordered with blue embossed lace. 
A silvered sofa stood opposite the fire-place, 
and near it a most inviting bergfere. An escri¬ 
toire occupied one panel, a bookstand the other; 
and a rich coffer for jewels formed a pendant 
to a similar one for lace or India shawls. A 
carpet of uncut pile of a pale blue, a silver 
lamp, and a Psyche glass—the ornaments sil¬ 
vered to correspond with the decorations of 
the chamber—completed the furniture.” 

A bedroom for a queen, assuredly. Alas! 
hardly had “my most gallant of gallant hus¬ 
bands” put the last touch to this bower of taste, 
when a fit of apoplexy carried him off, and Lady 
Blessington found herself within an ace of in¬ 
solvency. Like most Irish noblemen, Blessing¬ 
ton had lived far above his means. His widow 
contrived to secure a jointure of $10,000 a year, 
and with this and Count D’Orsay she removed 
to London, leaving her magnificent establish¬ 
ment at Paris and the Montjoy estates to her 
husband’s creditors. 

She had set her heart upon ruling society— 
not mere dancing and dinner-eating society, but 
men of fashion, intellect, and fame. Accord¬ 
ingly she took a handsome house in Seamore 
Place, furnished it splendidly, and began, as of 
old, to draw around her all that was notable or 
distinguished in the English metropolis. Her 
invitations soon became the rage. Statesmen, 
poets, orators, novelists, painters, foreign noble¬ 
men, ate off her mail , and clustered round 
her chair of an evening. A stranger had seen 
nothing till he had been received at Seamore 
Place; an author was not sure of fame till he 
had been presented to Lud v Blessington, and had 
been assured of her approval. Though ladies 
would not \i>it her, and Mandalwas rife on the 
subject of Count D’Orsay, she reigned supreme 
over the most intelleetual men in England. 

It was impossible to live as she did on $10,000 
a year. Count D'Orsay could not assist her, for 
he too was in difficulties, led an idle life, and 
was constantly obliged to dodge writs obtained 
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against him by angry boot-makers and tailors. 
Lady Blessington resolved to eke ont her income 
by literary labor. Ten years before, when in 
the height of her splendor, she had published a 
couple of books, containing sketches of society, 
which had realized between them a profit of 
about a hundred dollars. She now related her 
“Conversations with Lord Byron,” in a scries of 
papers in Colburn's New Monthly Magazine, for 
which she was well paid. Immediately afterw ard, 
she published a couple of three-volume novels of 
slender merit; but Longman complained that 
they would not sell. She was more fortunate in 
an humbler walk of letters. At that time (1833) 
annuals were all the rage. An enormous de¬ 
mand had sprung up for handsome-looking books, 
with gilt edges, rich binding, and steel plates; 
the contents were immaterial, but those sold the 
best which contained the most prose or poetry 
by “persons of quality.” Judging from the 
prices paid for manuscripts, these annuals must 
have been very profitable to the publishers: 
when Moore was in the height of his glory, the 
proprietor of The Keepsake offered him $3000 
for one hundred and twenty lines of verse. Lady 
Blessington began to write for annuals, and had 
no difficulty in obtaining the editorship of two of 
the most successful— The Keqtsake, and Heath's 
Book of Beauty. Her literary associations and 
her claims on her guests enabled her to secure 
a far higher class of contributors than usually 
wrote for periodicals. When she edited the 
Book of Beauty , such authors as Bulwcr, Barry 
Cornwall, Disraeli, Bernal, Lady E. Stuart 
Wortlcv, W. S. Landor, Marryatt, Grace Agui¬ 
lar, Viscount Castlcrcagh, Lord Morpeth, and 
others of equal note contributed regularly to its 
pages. We find in her correspondence Sir Will¬ 
iam Gell apologizing fcfr having sent nothing in 
the shape of manuscript “for the annual,” but 
promising a sketch of Moorish poetry, etc. By 
thus taxing her friends, who were only too happy 
to oblige her, the Countess contrived to make 
what to a person of more simple tastes would 
have been a fair income. Jordan supposes that 
she “ cqjoyed from her pen, for many years, an 
amount somewhere midway between £2000 and 
£3000 per annum.” This is probably exagger¬ 
ated; but her sister, Miss Power, states posi¬ 
tively that her income from letters often ex¬ 
ceeded £1000 a year. When Hood starved, 
Moore almost begged, and Charles Lamb com¬ 
pared embracing letters ns a profession to throw¬ 
ing one’s self from theTarpcian rock, this was not 
so bad for a lady who never pretended to any 
thing higher than taste, grace, and liveliness. 
Besides her receipts from the annuals, she wrote 
sketches for magazines and three-volume novels, 
none of which appear to have been profitable to 
the publishers, though the authoress was well 
I»aid. They were in general illustrations of the 
society in which she had moved, not devoid of 
a certain piquancy, but decidedly feeble in char¬ 
acters and plot. “Strathern,” for which she 
received $3000, had a brief success; so had 
“ Marmaduko Herbertbut the best books she 


wrote were her “ Idler in Italy” and “ Idler in 
France,” which showed her best parts to advant¬ 
age, and are still read. Latterly, however, the 
publishers were shy of works from her pen. She 
writes to a friend who solicited her to sell a 
manuscript of his, that she can not persuade 
the trade to undertake her own. 

We have reached the close of the second 
period of Lady Blcssington’s life. The rest is 
gloomy enough. In 1844, the mania for an¬ 
nuals died out, and the editor of the Book of 
Beauty found herself $5000 a year poorer by 
the change in the public taste. Retrenchment 
seems never to have occurred to her. She had 
removed to Gore House, and improved on the 
magnificence of Seamore Place; her salons 
were still crowded by literati and politicians; 
Count D’Orsay was still the same lazy, splendid, 
useless, accomplished gentleman, driving the 
London ladies and the London tradesmen to 
distraction, and assisting Lady Blessington to 
do the honors of her drawing-room. She had 
lost a large sum by a robbery; nearly ns much 
by the failure of Heath tho engraver. Colburn 
wrote to snv that he had lost forty pounds by 
her last work, and must decline publishing any 
thing more from her pen. Energetic and in¬ 
dustrious ns ever, she obtained a sort of connec¬ 
tion with the Daily News , and agreed to fur¬ 
nish fashionable intelligence; but the arrange¬ 
ment did not last six months. She wrote a 
tale for a Sunday paper, but the remuneration 
was too smnll to be of any service to her. Mis¬ 
fortune had marked her for its own. Little 
thought they who assembled each evening in 
her splendid salon, and did homage to the 
wonderful charm of her conversation, and the 
winning grace of her manner, that her heart 
was still sore from the cares of the morning, 
and that behind the luxuiw profusely scattered 
aronnd them lurked poverty and ruin. There 
were few to whom was intrusted the painful se¬ 
cret that Gore House w as in a state of blockade 
by sheriff’s officers, and that D’Orsay dared 
not walk out in daylight for fear of being ar¬ 
rested. The evil day, however, could not al¬ 
ways be postponed. An execution for $20,000 
was put in by a dealer in lace and fancy goods, 
and though a temporary arrangement was ef¬ 
fected by friends, hosts of other creditors press¬ 
ed equally for payment, and the crash came. 
Twenty-seven years before, Lady Blessington 
had commenced her literary career by describ¬ 
ing nn auction of furniture at a fashionable resi¬ 
dence in the West End of London; her de¬ 
scription was now verified at Gore nouse. The 
collection of objects of art and virtu which it 
contained were hardly surpassed in any palace, 
in tho land; and very many of them were en¬ 
deared to their owner by associations of friend¬ 
ship and affection. She could not bear to see 
them sold, and fled to Paris. Count D’Orsay 
had preceded her with a single portmanteau. 
Of all her friends Thackeray w*as the only one 
who seemed really affected by the scene at the 
auction. 
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She had still her jointure of $10,000 a year, 
which might have been amply sufficient for her 
wants. But one who has filled the position of 
leader of society for nineteen years, requires 
something more than food, dress, and shelter. 
She “ employed her time in furnishing new 
apartments, buying luxuries, embellishments, 
and comfortsand doubtless found her means 
scanty enough. Moreover, the usual conse¬ 
quences of loss of fortune awaited her. Old 
friends forgot her. Those who had been constant 
guests at her table spoke of her as the defunct 
Lady Blessington. Every one knows that the 
world always deals thus with the unfortunate; 
but no one feels it the less keenly. Lady Bless- 
ington’s heart broke under her sorrows. In the 
strength of her youth she had endured the bru¬ 
tality of a savage husband, and the unkindness 
of a wretched father; but her spirit had lost its 
elasticity. She could bear up no longer. The 
hour of atonement for a life of splendid sin had 
come. 

The brilliant D’Orsay was living in Paris, de¬ 
voting himself to art, and expecting preferment 
of some kind from his former friend, Prince 
Louis Napoleon, then President of the French 
republic. It came not. The President paid 
many attentions to Lady Blessington, but made 
no offer of assistance to D’Orsay. This neglect 
preyed upon her mind as well as his, and add¬ 
ed a pang to the sufferings caused by her own 
troubles. She had long suffered from disease of 
the heart; in June, 1849, anxiety brought the 
malady to a crisis, and she died in a few hours. 

D’Orsay never recovered the blow. His health 
had already been affected by chagrins and dis¬ 
appointment ; from the day of Lady Blessing- 
ton’s death it declined visibly. He lingered for 
three years, a prey to a severe spinal complaint, 
and much straitened in his circumstances; hav¬ 
ing lost with his life’s friend the best part of 
himself, and vainly endeavoring to seek from 
art “ surcease of sorrow.” Mr. Madden visited 
him a few weeks before his death, and says he 
“ found him evidently sinking, in the last stage 
of disease of the kidneys, complicated with 
spinal complaint. The wreck only of the beau 
D’Orsay was there. He was able to sit up and 
to walk, though with difficulty and evidently 
with pain, about his room, which was at once 
his studio, reception-room, and sleeping apart¬ 
ment. He burst out crying When I entered the 
room, and continued for a length of time so 
much affected that he could hardly speak to 
me. Gradually he became composed, and 
talked about Lady Blessington’s death; bat all 
the time with tears pouring down his pale, Wan 
face, for even then his features were death- 
* stricken. He said, with marked emphasis, * In 
losing her I lost every thing in this world—she was 
to me a mother! a dear, dear mother! a true lov¬ 
ing mother to me /’ While he uttered these words 
he sobbed and cried like a child. And refer¬ 
ring to them, he again said, l You understand 
me. Madden .* ” Death finally released him, in 
August, 1852, a few weeks after Louis Napo¬ 


leon had appointed him Director of the Fine 
Arts. 

He was generous, manly, good-natured; pos¬ 
sessing talents of a high order and taste that has 
long served as a standard. Yet he was a party 
to a nefarious marriage which blighted the hap¬ 
piness of an innocent child, abandoned his wife, 
cheated his creditors, and lived scandalously. 
She had a most kindly disposition, warm feel¬ 
ings, exquisite tact, and remarkable talents de 
soctitt. Her faults are before the reader. 

It seems to have been her destiny to illustrate 
her own books. One of the most successful of 
her novels is entitled “ The Victims of Society.” 

THE SECOND BABY. 

ETWEEN the first baby and the second 
what a falling off is there, my countrywo¬ 
men ! Not in intrinsic value, for the second may 
chance to be “as pretty a piece of flesh as any 
in Messina,” but in the imaginary value with 
which it is invested by its nearest kin and more 
distant female belongings. The coming of the 
first baby in a household creates an immense 
sensation; that of the second is comparatively 
a commonplace affair. The first baby is looked 
for with anxiety, nursed with devotion, admired 
with enthusiasm, dressed with splendor, and 
made to live upon system. Baby Number Two 
is not longed for by any one, except, perhaps, 
the mother; is nursed as a matter of course, and 
admired as a matter of courtesy; is dressed in 
the cast-off clothes of Number One, and gets 
initiated into life without much ceremony or 
system. 

Such was my reflection the other day as I 
watched the assembled family welcome the lit¬ 
tle stranger —the second in our household. I am 
but a bachelor uncle, and my opinion on such 
matters may be little worth, but it seemed to me 
that this second child was a great deal superior 
to the first, seeing that it was larger, quieter, 
and not nearly so red as his elder brother. 
Thereupon, retiring to my accustomed corner 
of the spacious family parlor, I indulged in va¬ 
rious lucubrations apropos of babies generally, 
and second babies in particular, which I took 
care not to deliver viva voce at the time, but 
which I amused myself afterward by committing 
to paper, and which I now offer to the reader. 

“ A babe in the house is a well-spring of joy,” 
saith a modern philosopher. He speaks from 
experience, doubtless; and the saying shows 
that he hath never had misgivings about getting 
the daily bread for the babe, or for the mother 
that shonld give it suck. Yes, to people with 
health, peace, and competence, a babe in the 
house is a well-spring of joy; but to people who 
are indigent, harassed, and of doubtful health, 
I fear it is a well-spring of something very dif¬ 
ferent. 

I know I shall seem like an old brute of a 
bachelor to sentimental ladies, married and sin¬ 
gle, for saying such things; but this is a land 
of freedom of speech, where “ a man may speak 
the thing he will.” And this I will say, on be- 
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half of the poor babies themselves, that if they 
had any sense at all, they would wish they had 
never been bom—at all events, the second would, 
and eveiy succeeding baby of the aforesaid un¬ 
hopeful parentage. Theirs* baby is generally 
welcome, even to parents who are doubtful about 
the morrow’s meal It flings a poetry over their 
poverty; they look on it with unutterable love, 
with tender respect, as a charge committed to 
their trust by God himself, as a renewal of their 
own lives—a mystic bond of love that no time, 
and perhaps not even eternity itself, can untie. 
It is a new and wonderful thing! They can’t 
get familiar with the wonder of it! Its whole 
little being is a marvelous work; and the hearts 
of the parents, especially of the mother, glow 
with the purest ecstasy when they take it in their 
arms, and think: 44 This is my child, my own 
flesh and blood! From the care and the love 
of this creature nothing, I thank God, can set 
me free !** So it is with the first child. Indeed, 
one would think no child had ever been bom 
into the world before, when one listens to a 
couple talking of their first-bom during its first 
year. To them it is as it was to Adam and Eve 
when they hung together over their infant Cain: 
it is a new and grand experience. Thoughts of 
God and Paradise are in it: God is near above 
them, smiling his blessing; the gates of Paradise 
are close at hand, and wide open; and the an¬ 
gels look forth with sympathizing eyes upon 
their joy. Ah ! there is scarcely any joy in life 
equal to that joy at the birth of a first child! It 
never comes again: there is never another first 
child. Of course, parents will say and will feel 
that the second 44 is very preciousthat 44 in¬ 
deed tl.ey love it as well as the first;” that 
“each child brings its full share of love with it 
and that 

True love in this differs from gold and clay— 

ThrU to divide in not to take away: 

so that they can love a dozen as much as one. 
But let them compare their sensations at the 
first birth with their sensations at the second, 
and if they have any faculty of self-observance, 
be sure they will acknowledge a wide differ¬ 
ence ; to the love of the child itself, in the one 
case, is superadded the novelty of parentage. 

But it by no means follows, that because the 
first child creates so much more vivid a sensa¬ 
tion in the household than the second, it de¬ 
serves to be loved more. As a general rule, you 
will find the second child, in various ways, su¬ 
perior to the first—often superior to all the suc¬ 
ceeding children, where the family is numerous. 
The law and society give the preference to eld¬ 
est sons and daughters; fairy tales invariably 
give the preference to the youngest. I set my¬ 
self, in this particular, against both the existing 
social Bystem and the wont and usage of fairy¬ 
land, and think the second child is generally 
the best, physically, intellectually, and morally. 
With all due consideration for the Octavias and 
Septimuses, for Sextus and Quintus, and with 
the usual undue consideration for Mr. Primus 
and my Lady Una, I contend that their second 


brother or sister is likely to excel them all. I 
am not prepared to go to the stake as a martyr 
for this opinion, but I am prepared to wield a 
pen in its defense, and now add a few of the 
strongest arguments in its favor. 

In the first place, a second child of ordinaty 
parents, tolerably well off, benefits in infancy and 
childhood by the experience they gained with 
the first. They try experiments with the first; 
ask advice of doctors and old ladies; and are so 
anxious to help nature, that they often hinder 
her operations. The child is never let alone; it 
is always being taken notice of by some admir¬ 
ing nurse or relative. Now the proverb of the 
kitchen, that 44 a watched pot never boils,” ap¬ 
plies, mutatis mutandis , to the nursery, and it may 
be said that “a watched baby never thrives." 
But the second child profits by the experiments 
made with the first. The parents, having dis¬ 
covered that 44 let well alone” is a safer maxim 
than 44 trust nothing to chance” in the case of an 
infant, are content to let Baby Number Two lie 
on the floor sometimes, instead of being always 
in the arms; are not anxious to coax it to walk be¬ 
fore it can get upon its little feet and stand; will 
allow it to ask for food, instead of forcing food 
down its throat; are not frightened into foolish¬ 
ness because it looks up to the open sky without 
a hat on. So, when it can run about, they do 
not mount guard over every motion, remove 
from the child’s path every obstacle, and help it 
to overcome every small difficulty; they have 
learned that all these acts of love are not so good 
for the child as its acquiring habits of self-help 
and self-reliance. If they have any faculty of 
prevision, they will see that a child w ho requires 
to be watched and helped all day long, will prob¬ 
ably want watching and helping when he grows 
a man. 

Baby Number Two escapes most of the med¬ 
icines administered to Number One, and a great 
deal of the dressing—in which respects Baby 
Number Two has decidedly tlje advantage. 

Baby Number Two escapes the evil effects of 
flattering tongues, which tell Number One twen¬ 
ty times a day that it is 44 the sweetest little thing 
that ever was seen.” 

Baby Number Two escapes the evil effects of 
jealous suggestions, such ns, 44 Ah! your nose is 
put out of joint. You’re not the only one now!, 
The new baby is the darling now.” 

Baby Number Two has the advantage of the 
company of an elder brother or sister* he learns 
a thousand things more easily in consequence. 
His own voluntary imitation is worth all the di¬ 
rect teaching mothers nnd nurses can give. 

Then, again, if Baby Number Two be follow¬ 
ed by more of his kind, he is sure to take to 
them kindly; as he has never been the only one, 
he sees no harm in the coming of 41 another, and 
another, and another.” 

It is also an advantage to him to play the pro¬ 
tector and the teacher in his turn: he cares for 
the little ones, and is patient with them. I don’t 
deny that this advantage he shares with his so¬ 
cially-favored elder brother. 
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“ But,” says some reader, and with consider¬ 
able show of reason, “ do not all these advant¬ 
ages which you attribute solely to the second son, 
belong also to the rest of the younger children ?” 
I think not, and for these reasons: 

After the second child is born, parents get 
quite familiar with the birth and infancy of their 
children ; and whereas the first child attracts 
too much attention, it often happens that the 
third, fourth, and fifth, do not attract enough. 
They are cared for well, in a general way, but 
they do not get that particular care and atten¬ 
tion which the eldest child got, and which was 
too much ; nor the half of it, which was bestow¬ 
ed on the second child, and which was just 
enough. Parents with limited income—as if 
any incomes were unlimited—find that to edu¬ 
cate the younger children at as great a money- 
cost as the two elder, is more than they can man¬ 
age ; and so the younger children are not so well 
off as the second child. Of course, I speak only 
of average children; here and there you have a 
genius born among the younger members of a 
numerous family—a Wellington a Nelson, a 
Scott, a Napoleon ; such children arrive at their 
destination in life, whether they be eldest, sec¬ 
ond, or younger children. The exceptions may 
prove the rule, but they do not weaken its truth. 

In conclusion, I invite my readers to study 
the family history of their friends and acquaint¬ 
ances, and see if they do not find my assertion 
good. The second child is generally the best of 
the family. I ought to know, for I am a second 
child myself, and on that ground alone I began 
to turn my attention to the subject; and having 
come to the foregone conclusions, I make a point 
of watching the career of a second baby. 

THE NEWCOMES.* 

MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 

BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER LIL 

FAMILY SECRETS. 

HE figure cowering over the furtive tea-pot 
glowered grimly at Barnes as he entered; 
and an old voice said—“ IIo, it’s you !” 

“I have brought you the notes, ma’am,” says 
Barnes, taking a packet of those documents 
from his pocket-book. “I could not come 
sooner; I have been engaged upon bank busi¬ 
ness until now.” 

“I dare say! You smell of smoke like a 
courier.” 

“A foreign capitalist: he would smoke. They 
will, ma’am. I didn’t smoke, upon my word.” 

“ I don’t see why you shouldn’t, if you like 
it. You will never get any thing out of me 
whether you do or don’t. How is Clara? Is 
she gone to the country with the children? 
Newcome is the best place for her.” 

“ Doctor Barabury thinks she can move in a 
fortnight. The boy has had a little—” 

“A little fiddlestick! I tell you it is she 
who likes to stay, and makes that fool, Bam- 
bury, advise her not going away. I tell you to 

• Continued from the March Number. 
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send her to Newcome. The air is good for 
her.” 

“By that confounded smoky town, my dear 
Lady Kcw ?” 

“ And invite your mother and little brothers 
and sisters to stay Christmas there. The way 
in which you neglect them is shameful, it is, 
Barnes.” 

“ Upon my word, ma’am, I propose to manage 
my own affairs without your ladyship’s assist¬ 
ance,” cries Barnes, starting up, “and did not 
come at this time of night to hear this kind of—” 

“ Of good advice. I sent for you to give it 
you. When I wrote to you to bring ine the 
money I wanted, it was but a pretext; Barkins 
might have fetched it from the city in the morn¬ 
ing. I want you to send Clara and the chil¬ 
dren to Newcome. They ought to go, Sir 
That is why I sent for you; to tell you that. 
Have you been quarreling as much as usual ?” 

“ Pretty much as usual,” says Barnes, drum¬ 
ming on his hat. 

“ Don’t beat that devil’s tattoo; you arjacez my 
poor old nerves. When Clara was given to you 
she was as well broke a girl as any in London.” 

Sir Barnes responded by a groan. 

“ She was as gentle and amenable to reason, 
as good-natured a girl as could be ; a little va¬ 
cant and silly, but you men like dolls for your 
wives; and now in three years you have utterly 
spoiled her. She is restive, she is artful, she 
flies into rages, she fights you and beats you. 
He ! he! and that comes of your beating her!” 

“I didn’t come to hear this, ma’am,” says 
Barnes, livid with rage. 

“You struck her—you know you did, Sir 
Barnes Newcome. She rushed over to me last 
year on the night you did it, you know she did.” 

“ Great God, ma’am ! You know the provo¬ 
cation,” screams Barnes. 

“ Provocation or not, I don’t say. But from # 
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that moment she has beat you. You fool, to 
write her a letter and ask her pardon! If I 
had been a man I would rather have strangled 
my wife, than have humiliated myself so before 
her. She will never forgive that blow.” 

“ I was mad when I did it; and she drove me 
mad,” says Barnes. “ She has the temper of a 
fiend, and the ingenuity of the devil. In two 
years an entire change has come over her. If I 
had used a knife to her I should not have been 
surprised. But it is not with you to reproach me 
about Clara. Your ladyship found her for me.” 

(( And you spoiled her after she was found, 
Sir. She told me part of her stoiy that night she 
came to me. I know it is true, Barnes. You 
have treated her dreadfully, Sir.” 

“I know that she makes my life miserable, 
and there is no help for it,” says Barnes, grind¬ 
ing a curse between his teeth. “Well, well, 
no more about this. How is Ethel ? Gone to 
sleep after her journey ? What do you think, 
ma’am, I have brought for her? A proposal.” 

“ Ban JDieu ! You don’t mean to say Charles 
Belsize was in earnest!” cries the dowager. 
“ I always thought it was a—” 

“ It is not from Lord Highgate, ma’am,” Sir 
Barnes said, gloomily. “ It is some time since 
I have known that he was not in earnest; and 
he knows that I am now.” 

“Gracious goodness! come to blows with 
him, too? You have not? That would be the 
very thing to make the world talk,” says the 
dowager, with some anxiety. 

“No,” answers Barnes. “He knows well 
enough that there can be no open rupture. We 
had some words the other day at a dinner he 
gave at his own house; Colonel Newcome, and 
that young beggar, Clive, and that fool, Mr. 
Hobson, were there. Lord Highgate was con¬ 
foundedly insolent. He told me that I did not 
dare to quarrel with him because of the account 
he kept at our house. I should like to have 
massacred him! She has told him that I struck 
her—the insolent brute!—he says he will tell it 
at my clubs; and threatens personal violence 
to me there, if I do it again. Lady Kew, I’m 
not safe from that man and that woman,” cries 
poor Barnes, in an agony of terror. 

“Fighting is Jack Belsize’s business, Barnes 
Newcome; banking is yours, luckily,” said the 
dowager. “ As old Lord Highgate was to die, 
and his eldest son, too, it is a pity certainly they 
had not died a year or two earlier, and left 
poor Clara and Charles to come together. You 
should have married some woman in the se¬ 
rious way; my daughter Walham could have 
found you one. Frank, I am told, and his wife 
go on very sweetly together; her mother-in-law 
governs the whole family. They have turned 
the theatre back into a chapel again: they have 
six little plowboys dressed in surplices to sing 
the service; and Frank and the Vicar of Kew- 
bury play at cricket with them on holidays. 
Stay, why should not Clara go to Kewbury?” 

“ She and her sister have quarreled about 
this very affair with Lord Highgate. Some 


time ago it appears they had words about it, 
and when I told Kew that bygones had best be 
bygones, that Highgate was very sweet upon 
Ethel now, and that I did not choose to lose 
such a good account as his, Kew was very inso¬ 
lent to me; his conduct was blackguardly, ma’am, 
quite blackguardly, and you may be sure but for 
our relationship I would have called him to—” 

Here the talk between Barnes and his ances¬ 
tress was interrupted by the appearance of Miss 
Ethel Newcome, taper in hand, who descended 
from the upper regions enveloped in a shawl. 

“How do you do, Barnes? How is Clara? 
I long to see my little nephew. Is he like his 
pretty papa ?” cries the young lady, giving her 
fair cheek to her brother. 

“ Scotland has agreed with our Newcome 
rose,” says Barnes, gallantly. “ My dear Ethel, 
I never saw you in greater beauty.” 

“By the light of one bedroom candle I what 
should I be if the whole room were lighted? 
You would see my face then was covered all 
over with wrinkles, and quite pale and woe¬ 
begone, with the dreariness of the Scotch jour¬ 
ney. Oh, what a time we have spent! haven’t 
we, grandmamma? I never wish to go to a 
great castle again; above all, I never wish to 
go to a little shooting-box. Scotland may be 
very well for men; but for women—allow me 
to go to Paris when next there is talk of a 
Scotch expedition. I had rather be in a board¬ 
ing-school in the ChampB Elysles, than in the 
finest castle in the Highlands. If it had not 
been for a blessed quarrel with Fanny Folling- 
ton, I think I should have died at Glen Short¬ 
horn. Have you seen my dear, dear uncle, the 
Colonel? When did he arrive?” 

“ Is he come ? Why is he come ?” asks Lady 
Kew. 

“Is he come? Look here, grandmamma! 
did you ever see such a darling shawl ? I found 
it in a packet in my room.” 

“Well it is beautiful,” cries the Dowager, 
bending her ancient nose over the web. “ Your 
Colonel is a galant hontme. That must be said 
of him; and in this does not quite take after 
the rest of the family. Hum! hum 1 Is he 
going away again soon ?” 

“ He has made a fortune, a very considerable 
fortune for a man in that rank in life/’ says Sir 
Barnes. “ He can not have less than sixty thou¬ 
sand pounds.” 

“ Is that much ?” asks Ethel. 

“Not in England, at our rate of interest; but 
his money is in India, where he gets a great 
per centage. His income must be five or six 
thousand pounds, ma’am,” says Barnes, turning 
to Lady Kew. 

“ A few of the Indians were in society in my 
time, my dear,” says Lady Kew, musingly. “ My 
father has often talked to me about Barwell, of 
Stanstead, and his house in St. Jeames’s Square; 
the man who ordered ‘more curricles’ when 
there were not carriages enough for his guests. 
I was taken to Mr. Hastings’s trial. It was very 
stupid and long. The young man, the painter, 
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I suppose will leave his paint-pots now, and set 
up as a gentleman. I suppose they were very 
poor, or his father would not have put him to 
such a profession. Barnes, why did you not 
make him a clerk in the bank, and save him 
from the humiliation ?" 

“ Humiliation! why he is proud of it. My 
uncle is as proud as a Plantagenet; though he 
is as humble as—as what? Give me a simile, 
Barnes. Do you know what my quarrel with 
Fanny Follington was about? She said we 
were not descended from the barber-surgeon, 
and laughed at the Battle of Bosworth. She 
says our great grandfather was a weaver. Wat 
he a weaver?” 

“ How should I know? and what on earth 
does it matter, my child? Except the Gannts, 
the Howards, and one or two more, there is 
scarcely any good blood in England. You are 
lucky in sharing Borne of mine. My poor Lord 
Kew’s grandfather was an apothecary at Hamp¬ 
ton Court, and founded the family by giving a 
dose of rhubarb to Queen Caroline. As a rule, 
nobody is of a good family. Didn't that young 
man, that son of the Colonel's, go about last 
year? How did he get in society? Where 
did we meet him? Oh 1 at Baden, yes; when 
Barnes was courting, and my grandson—yes 
my grandson, acted so wickedly.” Here she 
began to cough, and to tremble so, that her old 
stick shook under her hand. “Ring the bell 
for Ross. Ross, I will go to bed. Go you too, 
Ethel. You have been traveling enough to¬ 
day." 

“Her memory seems to fail her a little,” 
Ethel whispered to her brother; “or she will 
only remember what she wishes. Don't you see 
that she has grown veiy much older?” 

“ I will be with her in the morning. I have 
business with her,” said Barnes. 

“Good night. Give my love to Clara, and 
kiss the little one for me. Have you done 
what you promised me, Barnes ?” 

“What?” 

“To be—to be kind to Clara. Don’t say 
cruel things to her. She has a high spirit, and 
she feels them, though she says nothing.” 

“ Doesn't she ?” said Barnes, grimly. 

“Ah, Barnes, he gentle with her. Seldom 
as I saw you together, when I lived with you in 
the spring, I could see that you were harsh, 
though she a Affected to laugh when she spoke of 
your conduct to her. Be kind. I am sure it 
is the best, Barnes; better than all the wit in 
the world. Look at grandmamma, how witty 
she was and is; what a reputation she had, how 
people were afraid of her; and see her now— 
quite alone.” 

“ Til see her in the morning quite alone, my 
dear,” says Barnes, waving a little gloved hand. 
“By-by 1” and his brougham drove away. While 
Ethel Newcome had been under her brother's 
roof, where I and friend Clive, and scores of 
others had been smartly entertained, there had 
been quarrels, and recriminations, misery, and 
heart-burning, cruel words, and shameful strug¬ 


gles, the wretched combatants in which appear¬ 
ed before the world with smiling faces, resum¬ 
ing their battle when the feast was concluded, 
and the company gone. 

On the next morning, when Barnes came to 
visit his grandmother, Miss Newcome was gone 
away to see her sister-in-law, Lady Kew said, 
with whom she was going to pass the morning; 
so Barnes and Lady Kew had an uninterrupted 
tite-h-tete, in which the former acquainted the 
old lady with the proposal which Colonel New- 
come had made to him on the previous night. 

Lady Kew wondered what the impudence of 
the world would come to. An artist propose 
for Ethel. One of her footmen might propose 
next, and she supposed Barnes would bring the 
message. The father came and proposed for 
this young painter, and you didn’t order him 
out of the room! 

Barnes laughed. “The Colonel is one of 
my constituents. I can't aAford to order the 
Bundelcund Banking Company out of its own 
room.” 

“ You did not tell Ethel this pretty news, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Of course I didn’t tell Ethel. Nor did I tell 
the Colonel that Ethel was in London. He 
fancies her in Scotland with your ladyship at 
this moment.” 

“I wish the Colonel were at Calcutta, and 
his son with him. I wish he was in the Gan¬ 
ges. I wish he was under Juggernaut's car,” 
cried the old lady. “How much money has 
the wretch really got? If he is of import¬ 
ance to the bank, of course you must keep 
well with him. Five thousand a year, and he 
says he will settle it all on his son ? He must 
be crazy. There is nothing some of these peo¬ 
ple will not do, no sacrifice they will not make, 
to ally themselves with good families. Certainly 
you must remain on good terms with him and 
his bank. And we must say nothing of the 
business to Ethel, and trot out of town as quick¬ 
ly as we can. Let me see. We go to Drum- 
mington on Saturday. This is Tuesday. Bar- 
kins, you will keep the front drawing-room shut¬ 
ters shut, and remember we are not in town, 
unless Lady Glenlivat or Lord Farintosh should 
call.” 

“Do you think Farintosh will—will call, 
ma’am ?” asks Sir Barnes, demurely. 

“He will be going through to Newmarket. 
He has been where we have been at two or 
three places in Scotland,” replies the lady, with 
equal gravity. “ His poor mother wishes him 
to give up his bachelor's life—as well she may— 
for you yoilng men are terribly dissipated. Roas- 
mont is quite a regal place. His Norfolk house 
is not inferior. A young man of that station 
ought to marry, and live at his places, and be 
an example to his people, instead of frittering 
away his time at Paris and Vienna among the 
most odious company.” 

“Is he going to Drummington?” asks the 
grandson. 

“I believe he has been invited. We shall 
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go to Paris for November, he probablv will be 
there,” answered the Dowager, casually; “and 
tired of the dissipated life lie lias been leading, 
let us hope he will mend Mb ways, and find a 
virtuous, well-bred young woman to keep him 
right.” With this her ladyship's apothecary is 
announced, and her banker and grandson takes 
his leave. 

Sir Barnes walked into the city with his um¬ 
brella, read his letters, conferred with his part¬ 
ners and confidential clerks; was for a while 
not the exasperated husband, or the affection¬ 
ate brother, or the amiable grandson, but the 
shrewd, brisk banker, engaged entirely with his 
business. Presently he had occasion to go on 
Change, or elsewhere, to confer with brother 
capitalists^ and in Cornhill behold he meets his 
uncle, Colonel Newcome, riding toward the In¬ 
dia House, a groom behind him. 

The Colonel springs off his horse, and Barnes 
greets.him in the blandest manner. “Have 
you any news for me, Barnes ?” cries the officer. 

“ The accounts from Calcutta arc remarkably 
good. That cotton is of admirable quality, real¬ 
ly. Mr. Briggs, of our house, who knows cot¬ 
ton as well as any man in England, says—” 

“It’s not the cotton, my dear Sir Barnes,” 
cries the other. 

“The bills are perfectly good; there’s no sort 
of difficulty about them. Our house will take 
half a million of ’em if— ” 

“Your are talking of bills, and I am thinking 
of poor Clive,” the Colonel interposes. “ I wish 
you could give me good news for him, Barnes.” 

“I wish I could. I heartily trust that I may 
some day. My good wfebes, you know, are en¬ 
listed in your sou’s behalf,*’ cries Barnes, gal¬ 
lantly. “Droll place to talk sentiment in— 
Cornhill, isn’t it ? But Ethel, as I told you, is 
in the hands of higher powers, and we must 
conciliate Lady Kew if we can. She has al¬ 
ways spoken very highly of Clive ; very.” 

“Had I not best go to her?" sab the Colonel. 

“Into the north, my good Sir? She is — ah 
—she is traveling about. 1 think you had best 
depend upon me. Good morning. In the city 
we have no hearts, you know, Colonel. Be sure 
you shall hear from me ns soon as Lady Kew 
and Ethel come to town.” 

And the banker hurried nwnv, shaking his 
finger-tips to his uncle, and leaving the good 
Colonel utterly surprised at Ms statements. For 
the fact is, the Colonel knew that Lady Kew 
was in London, having been apprised of the 
circumstance in the simple r manner in the 
world, namely by a note from Ifiss Ethel, whieh 
billet he had in his pocket while he was talk¬ 
ing with the head of the house of Hobson Broth¬ 
ers. 

“My dear uncle” (the note said), “how glad 
I Bhall be to see you! How shall I thank you 
for the beautiful shavl, nml the kind, kind re¬ 
membrance of me? I found your present yes¬ 
terday evening on our arrival from the north. 
We are only here en passant, and see nobody in 
Queen Street but Btu n.es. who has just been 


about business, and he does not count, you 
know. I shall go and see Clara to-morrow, 
and make her take me to see your pretty friend, 
Mrs. Pendcnnis. How glad I should be if you 
happened to pay Mrs. P. a visit about tico. Good 
night. I thank you a thousand times, and am 
always your affectionate E. 

*• Queen Street Tuesday night Thodvc o'clock .” 

This note came to Colonel Newcome’s break- 
fast-table, and he smothered the exclamatiou 
of wonder which was rising to his lips, not 
choosing to provoke the questions of Clive, who 
sate opposite to him. Clive’s father was in a 
woeful perplexity all that forenoon. Tuesday 
night, twelve o’clock, thought he. Why, Barnes 
must have gone to his grandmother from my 
dinner-table; and he told me she was out of 
town, and said so again just now when we met 
in the city. (The Colonel w*as riding toward 
Richmond at this time.) What cause had the 
young man to tell me these lies? Lady Kew 
may not wish to be at home for me, but noed 
Barnes New come say what is untrue to mislead 
me? The fellow actually went away simpering, 
and kissing his hand to me, with a falsehood 
on his lips! What a pretty villain! A fellow 
would deserve, and has got, a horse-whipping 
for less. And to think of a Newcome doing 
this to his own flesh and blood; a young Judas! 
Very sad and bewildered, the Colonel rode to¬ 
ward Richmond, where he was to happen to call 
on Mrs. Pendennis. 

It was not much of a fib that Barnes had 
told. Lady Kew* announcing that she was out 
of town, her grandson, no doubt, thought him¬ 
self justified in saying so, as any other of her 
sen’ants would have done. But if he had re¬ 
collected how Ethel came down with the Col¬ 
onel’s shawl on her shoulders, how it was possi¬ 
ble she might have written to thank her uncle, 
surely Barnes New-come w f ould not have pulled 
that unlucky long how. The Banker had other 
things to think of than Ethel and her shawl. 

When Thomas Newcome dismounted at the 
door of Honeymoon Cottage, Richmond, the 
temporary residence of A. Pendennis, Esq., 
one of the handsomest young women in En¬ 
gland ran into the passage with outstretched 
arms, called him her dear old uncle, and gave 
him two kisses, that I dare say brought blushes 
on his lean sun-burnt cheeks. Ethel dung al¬ 
ways to his affection. She wanted that man, 
rather than any other in the whole world, to 
think w’ell of her. When 6hc was with him. 
she was the amiable and simple, the loving, im¬ 
petuous creature of old times. She chose to 
think of no other. Worldliness, heartlessness, 
eager scheming, cold flirtations, marquis-hunt¬ 
ing, and the like, disappeared for a while—and 
w’ero not, as she sate at that honest man’s side. 
Oh me! that wo should have to record such 
charges against Ethel Newcome! 

“lie was come home for good now? He 
would never leavo that boy he spoiled so, who 
was a good boy, too: she wished she could see 
him oftener. At Paris, at Madame do Florae’s 
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—I found out all about Madame de Florae, Sir,” 
says Mias Ethel, with a laugh: “ we used often 
to meet there; and here, sometimes, in London. 
But in London it was different. Yon know 
what” peculiar notions some people hare; and 
as I live with grandmamma, who is most kind 
to me and my brothers, of course l most obey 
her, and see her friends rather than my own. 
8he likes going out into the world, and I am 
bound in duty to go with her,” etc., etc. Thus 
the young lady went on talking, defending her¬ 
self whom nobody attacked, protesting her dis¬ 
like to gayety and dissipation—you wonld have 
fancied her an artless young country lass, only 
longing to trip back to her village, milk her 
eows at sunrise, and sit spinning of winter even¬ 
ings by the fire. 

“ Why do you come and spoil my tete-a4&tc 
with my ancle, Mr. Pendennis ?** cries the young 
lady to 'the master of the house, who happens 
to enter. “ Of all the men in the world the one 
I like best to talk to 1 Does he not look younger 
than when he went to India? When Clive 
marries that pretty little Miss Mackenzie, you 
will many again, unde, and I will be jealous 
of your wife.” 

“Did Barnes tell you that we had met last 
night, my dear?” asks the Colonel. 

“ Not one word. Your shawl and your dear 
kind note told me you were come. Why did not 
.Barnes tell us ? Why do you look so grave ?” 

“ He has not told her that I was here, and 
would have me believe her absent,” thought 
Newcome, as his countenance fell. “Shall I 
give her my own message, and plead my poor 
boy's cause with her ?” I know not whether he 
was about to lay his suit before her; he said 
himself, subsequently, that his mind was not 
made up, but at this juncture, a procession of 
nurses and babies made their appearance, fol¬ 
lowed by the two mothers, who had been com¬ 
paring their mutual prodigies (each lady having 
her own private opinion)—Lady Clara and my 
wife—the latter for once gracious to Lady Clara 
Newcome, in consideration of the infantine com¬ 
pany with which she came to visit Mrs. Penden- 
nls. 

Luncheon was served presently. The car¬ 
riage of the Newcomes drove away, my wife 
smilingly pardoning Ethel for the assignation 
which the young person had made at our house. 
And when those ladies were gone, our good 
Colonel held a council of war with us his two 
friends, and told us what had happened between 
him and Barnes on that morning and the previ¬ 
ous night. His offer to sacrifice every shilling 
of his fortune to young Clive seemed to him to 
be perfectly simple (though the recital of the 
circumstance brought tears into my wife's eyes) 
"-he mentioned it by the way, and as a matter 
that was scarcely to call for comment, much 
less praise. 

Barnes's extraordinary statements respecting 
Lady Row's absence pnszled the elder New- 
come ; and he spoke of his nephew's conduct 
with much indignation. In vain I urged that 


her ladyship desipng to be considered absent 
from London, her grandson was bound to keep 
her secret “Keep her secret, yes. Tell me 
lies, no 1” cries out the Colonel. Sir Barnes's 
conduct was in fact indefensible, though not 
altogether unusual—the worst deduction to be 
drawn from it, in my opinion, was, that Clive's 
chance with the young lady was but a poor one, 
and that Sir Barnes Newcome, inclined to keep 
his uncle in good humor, would therefore give 
him no disagreeable refusal. 

Now this gentleman could no more pardon a 
lie than he could utter one. He wonld believe 
all and every thing a man told him until de¬ 
ceived once, after which he never forgave. 
And wrath being once roused in his simple 
mind, and distrust firmly fixed there, his anger 
and prejudices gathered daily. He could see 
no single good quality in his opponent, and 
hated him with a daily increasing bitterness. 

As ill luck would have it, that very same 
evening, at his return to town, Thomas New- 
come entered Bays's club, of which, at our re¬ 
quest, he had become a member during his last 
visit to England, and there was Sir Barnes as 
usual on his way homeward from the city. 
Barnes was writing at a table, and sealing and 
closing a letter, as he saw the Colonel enter: 
he thought he hod been a little inattentive and 
curt with his uncle in the morning; had re¬ 
marked, perhaps, the expression of disapproval 
on the Colonel's countenance. He simpered 
up to his uncle as the latter entered the club- 
room, and apologized for his haste when they 
met in the city in the morning—all city men 
were so busy! “And I have been writing 
about that little affair, just as you came in,” he 
said; “quite a moving letter to Lady Kew, I 
assure you, and I do hope and trust we shall 
have a favorable answer in a day or two.” 

“You said her ladyship was in the north, I 
think ?” said the Colonel, dryly. 

“ Oh, yes—in the north, at—at Lord Wall- 
sen d’a—great coal-proprietor, you know.” 

“ And your sister is with her ?” 

“ Ethel is always with her.” 

“ I hope you will send her my veiy best re¬ 
membrances,” said the Colonel. 

“ HI open the letter, and add 'em in a post¬ 
script,” said Barnes. 

“ Confounded liar!” cried the Colonel, men¬ 
tioning the circumstance to me afterward, “ why 
does not sombody pitch him out of the bow- 
window?” 

If we were in the secret of Sir Barnes New- 
come’s correspondence, and could but peep into 
that particular letter to his grandmother, I dare 
say we should read that he had seen the Colonel, 
who was very anxious about his darling youth's 
suit, but pursuant to Lady Rear’s desire, Barnes 
had stoutly maintained that her ladyship was still 
in the north, enjoying the genial hospitality of 
Lord Wallsend. That of course he should say 
nothing to Ethel, except with Lady Row’s full 
permission: that he wished her a pleasant trip 
to-, and was, etc., etc. 
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Then if we could follow him, we might see 
him reach his Belgravian mansion, and fling an 
angry word to his wife as she sits alone in the 
darkling drawing-room, poring over the embers. 
He will ask her, probably with an oath, why the 
-she is not dressed ? and if she always in¬ 
tends to keep her company waiting? An hour 
hence, each with a smirk, and the lady in smart 
raiment with flowers in her hair, will be greet¬ 
ing their guests as they arrive. Then will come 
dinner and such conversation as it brings. Then 
at night Sir Barnes will issue forth, cigar in 
mouth; to return to his own chamber at his 
own hour; to breakfast by himself; to go city¬ 
ward, money-getting. He will see his children 
once a fortnight: and exchange a dozen sharp 
words with his wife twice in that time. 

More and more sad does the Lady Clara be¬ 
come from day to day; liking more to sit lonely 
over the fire; careless about the sarcasms of 
her husband; the prattle of her children. She 
cries sometimes over the cradle of the young 
heir. She is aweary, aweaiy. You under¬ 
stand, the man to whom her parents sold her 
does not make her happy, though she has been 
bought with diamonds, two carriages, several 
large footmen, a fine country-house with de¬ 
lightful gardens and conservatories; and with 
all this she is miserable—is it possible? 



CHAPTER LIII. 
nr which KutsMEir fall out. 

Not the least difficult part of Thomas New- 
come’s present business was to keep from his 
son all knowledge of the negotiation in which 
he was engaged on Clive’s behalf. If my gentle 
reader has had sentimental disappointments, he 
or she is aware that the friends who have given 
him most sympathy under these calamities have 
been persons who have had dismal histories of 
their own at some time of their lives, and I con- 
dude Colonel Newcome in his early days must 
have suffered very cruelly in that affair of which 
we have a slight cognizance, or he would not 
have felt so very much anxiety about Clive’s 
condition. 


A few chapters back and we descri b e d the 
first attack, and Clive’s manful cure: then we 
had to indicate the young gentleman's relapse, 
and the noisy exclamations of the youth under 
this second outbreak of fever—‘calling him back 
after she had dismissed him, and finding pre¬ 
text after pretext to see him. Why did the 
girl encourage him, as she certainly did? I 
allow, with Mrs. Grundy and most moralists,* 
that Miss Newcome's conduct in this matter 
was highly reprehensible; that if she did net 
intend to marry Clive she should have broken 
with him altogether; that a virtuous young 
woman of high principle, etc., etc., having oMte 
determined to reject a suitor should sepMMe 
from him utterly then and there—never give 
him again the least chance of a hope, or ii 
illume the extinguished fire in the wretch's 
bosom. ; 

But coquetry, but kindness, but family affec¬ 
tion, and a strong, veiy strong partiality for the 
rejected lover—are these not to be taken in ac¬ 
count, and to plead as excuses for her behavior 
to her >cousin ? The least unworthy part of her 
conduct, some critics will say, was that desire 
to see Clive and be well with him: as she frit 
the greatest regard for him, the showing it was 
not blamable; and eveiy flutter which she 
made to escape out of the meshes which the 
world had cast about her, was but the natural 
effort at liberty. It was her prudence which 
was wrong; and her submission, wherein 6he 
was most culpable. In the early church story, 
do we not read how young martyrs constantly 
had to disobey worldly papas and mammas, 
who would have had them silent, and not utter 
their dangerous opinions? how their parents 
locked them up, kept them on bread and water, 
whipped and tortured them, in order to enforce 
obedience?—nevertheless they would declare 
the truth: they would defy the gods by law 
established, and deliver themselves up to the 
lions or the tormentors. Are not there Heathen 
Idols enshrined among us still ? Does not the 
world worship them, and persecute thosq who 
refuse to kneel? Do not many timid souls 
sacrifice to them; and other, bolder spirits 
rebel, and, with rage at their hearts, bend down 
their stubborn knees at their altars ? See! I 
began by siding with Mrs. Grundy and the 
world, and at the next turn of the seesaw have 
lighted down on Ethel’s side, and am disposed 
to think that the veiy best part of her conduct 
has been those escapades which—which right- 
minded persons most justly condemn. At least 
that a young beauty should torture a man with 
alternate liking and indifference; allure, dis¬ 
miss, and call him back out of banishment; 
practice arts to please upon him, and ignore 
them when rebuked for her coquetry—these are 
surely occurrences so common in young women's 
history as to call for no special censure: and, if 
on these charges Miss Newcome is guilty, is 
she, of all her sex, alone in her criminality ? 

So Ethel and her dnenna went away upon 
their tour of visits to mansions so splendid, and 
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among hosts and guests so polite that the pres¬ 
ent modest historian does not dare to follow 
them. Suffice it to say, that Duke This and 
Earl That were, according to their hospitable 
custom, entertaining a brilliant circle of friends 
at their respective castles, all whose names the 
“Morning Post" gave; and among them those 
of Dowager Countess of Kew, and Miss New- 
come. 

During her absence Thomas Newcome grimly 
awaited the result of his application to Barnes. 
That baronet showed his unde a letter, or rather 
a postscript, from Lady Kew, which had proba¬ 
bly been dictated by Barnes himself, in which 
the Dowager said she was greatly touched by 
Colonel Newcome’s noble offer; that though 
she owned she had very different views for her 
granddaughter, Miss Newcome's choice of course 
lay with herself. Meanwhile, Lady K. and 
Ethel were engaged in a round of visits to the 
country, and there would be plenty of time to 
resume this subject when they came to London 
for the season. And, lest dear Ethel’s feelings 
should be needlessly agitated by a discussion 
of the subject, and the Colonel should take a 
fancy to write to her privately, Lady Kew gave 
orders that all letters from London should be 
dispatched under cover to her ladyship, and 
carefully examined the contents of the packet 
before Ethel received her share of the corre¬ 
spondence. 

To write to her personally on the subject of 
the marriage, Thomas Newcome had determ¬ 
ined was not a proper course for him to pursue. 
“They consider themselves,” said he, “above 
os, forsooth, in their rank of life (Oh, mercy! 
what pigmies we are! and don't angels weep 
at the brief authority in which we dress our¬ 
selves up ?), and of course the approaches on 
our side must be made in regular form, and the 
parents of the young people must act for them. 
Clive is too honorable a man to wish to conduct 
the affair in any other way. He might try the 
influence of his beaux yeaux , and run off to 
Gretna yith a girl who had nothing; but the 
young lady being wealthy, and his relation, Sir, 
we must be on the point of honor; and all the 
Kews in Christendom shan't have more pride 
than we in this matter.” 

All this time we are keeping Mr. Clive pur¬ 
posely in the background. His face is so woe¬ 
begone that we do not care to bring it forward 
in the family picture. His case is so common 
that surely its lugubrious symptoms need not 
be described at length. He works away fiercely 
at his pictures, and in spite of himself improves 
in his art. He sent a “Combat of Cavaliy,” 
and a picture of “ Sir Brian the Templar car¬ 
rying off Rebecca,” to the British Institution 
this year; both of which pieces were praised in 
other journals besides the “Pall Mall Gazette.” 
He did not care for the newspaper praises. He 
was rather surprised when a dealer purchased 
his “Sir Brian the Templar.” He came and 
went from our house a melancholy swain, lie 
was thankful for Laura's kindness and pity. 


J. J.'s studio was his principal resort; and I 
dare say, as he set up his own easel there, and 
worked by his friend's side, be bemoaned his 
lot to his sympathizing friend. 

Sir Barnes Newcome's family was absent from 
London during the winter. His mother, and 
his brothers and sisters, his wife and his two 
children, were gone to Newcome for Christmas. 
Some six weeks after seeing him, Ethel wrote 
her uncle a kind, merry letter. They had been 
performing private theatricals at the country 
house where she and Lady Kew were staying. 
“Captain Crackthorpe made an admirable Jer¬ 
emy Diddler in * Raising the Wind.’ Lord Far- 
intosh broke down lamentably as Fusbos in 
‘Bombastea Furioso.' ” Miss Ethel had distin¬ 
guished herself in both of these facetious little 
comedies. “I should like Clive to paint me as 
Miss Plainways,” she wrote. “I wore a pow¬ 
dered front, painted my face all over wrinkles, 
imitated old Lady Griffin as well as I could, 
and looked sixty at least.” 

Thomas Newcome wrote an answer to his 
fair niece’s pleasant letter: “Clive,” he said, 
“would be happy to bargain to paint her, and 
nobody else but her, all the days of his life; 
and,” the Colonel was sure, “would admire her 
at sixty as much as he did now, when she was 
forty yean younger.” But, determined on main¬ 
taining his appointed line of conduct respect¬ 
ing Miss Newcome, he carried his letter to Sir 
Barnes, and desired him to forward it to his sis¬ 
ter. Sir Barnes took the note, and promised to 
dispatch it. The communications between him 
and his unde had been veiy brief and cold, 
since thO telling of those little fibs concerning 
old Lady Kew's visits to London, which the 
Baronet dismissed from his mind as soon as 
they were spoken, and which the good Colonel 
never could forgive. Barnes asked his uncle to 
dinner once or twice, but the Colonel was en¬ 
gaged. How was Barnes to know the reason 
of the elder's refusal ? A London man, a bank¬ 
er, and a member of Parliament has a thousand 
things to think of; and no time to wonder that 
I friends refuse his invitations to dinner. Barnes 
! continued to grin and smile most affectionately 
when he met the Colonel; to press his hand, 
to congratulate him on the last accounts from 
India, unconscious of the scorn and distrust with 
which his senior mentally regarded him. “Old 
boy is doubtful about the young cub's love af¬ 
fair,” the Baronet may have thought. “ We'll 
ease his old mind on that point some time 
hence.” No doubt Barnes thought he was con¬ 
ducting the business veiy smartly and diplo¬ 
matically. 

I heard myself news at this period from the 
gallant Crackthorpe, which, being interested in 
my young friend's happiness, filled me with 
some dismay. Our friend the painter and gla¬ 
zier has been hankering about our barracks at 
Knightsbridge (the noble Life Guards Green 
had now pitched their tents in that suburb), 
and pumping me about la belle cousine . I don't 
like to break it to him—I don't really, now. 
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Bat it’s all ap with his chance, I think. Those 
private theatricals at Fallowfield have done Far- 
intosh’s business. He used to rave about the 
Newcome to me, as we were riding home from 
hunting. He gave Bob Henchman the lie, who 
told a story which Bob got from his man, who 
had it from Miss Newcome’s lady’s maid, about 
—about some journey to Brighton, which the 
cousins took. Here Mr. Crackthorpe grinned 
most facetiously. Farintosh swore he’d knock 
Honeyman down; and vows he will be the death 
of—will murder our friend Clive when he comes 
to town. As for Henchman, he was in a des¬ 
perate way. He lives on the Marquis, you 
know, and Farintosh’s anger or his marriage 
will be the loss of free quarters, and ever so 
many good dinners a year to him. I did not 
deem it necessary to impart Crackthorpe’s story 
to Clive, or explain to him the reason why Lord 
Farintosh scowled most fiercely upon the young 
painter, and passed him without any other sign 
of recognition one day as Clive and I were 
walking together in Pall Mall. If my lord 
wanted a quarrel, young Clive was not a man 
to baulk him; and would have been a very 
fiercQ customer to deal 'with, in his actual state 
of mind. 

A pauper child in London at seven yean old 
knows how to go to market, to fetch the beer, 
to pawn father’s coat, to choose the largest fried 
fish or the nicest ham-bone, to nurse Mary Jane 
of three—to conduct a hundred operations of 
trade or housekeeping, which a little Belgravian 
does not perhaps acquire in all the days of her 
life. Poverty a?d necessity force this preco¬ 
ciousness on the poor little brat. There are 
children who are accomplished shop-lifters and 
liars almost as soon as they can toddle and 
speak. I dare say little Princes know the laws 
of etiquette as regards themselves, and the re¬ 
spect due to their rank at a very early period 
of their royal existence. Eveiy one of us ac¬ 
cording to his degree can point to the Prince- 
kins of private life who are flattered and wor¬ 
shiped, and whose little shoes grown men kiss 
as soon almost as they walk upon ground. 

It is a wonder what human nature will sup¬ 
port, and that, considering the amount of flat¬ 
tery some people are crammed with from their 
cradles, they do not grow worse and more selfish 
than they are. Our poor little pauper just men¬ 
tioned is dosed with Daffy’s Elixir, and some¬ 
how survives the drug. Princekin or lordkin 
from his earliest days has nurses, dependents, 
governesses, little friends, school-fellows, school¬ 
masters, fellow-collegians, college tutors, stew¬ 
ards and valets, led-captains of his suite, and 
women innumerable flattering him and doing 
him honor. The tradesman’s manner, which 
to you and me is decently respectful, becomes 
straightway frantically servile before Princekin. 
Honest folks at Railway Stations whisper to 
their families, That’s the Marquis of Farin¬ 
tosh,” and look hard at him .as he passes. Land¬ 
lords cry, “This way my lord; this room for 
your lordship.” They say at public schools 


Princekin is taught the beauties of equality, 
and thrashed into some kind of subordination. 
Pshaw! Toad-eaters in pinafores surround 
Princekin. Do not respectable people send 
their children so as to be at the same school 
with him? don’t they follow him to college, 
and eat his toads through life ? 

And as for women—Oh, my dear friends and 
brethren in this vale of tears—did you ever see 
anything so curious, monstrous, and amazing as 
the way in which women court Princekin when 
he is marriageable, and pursue him with their 
daughters ? Who was the British nobleman in 
old, old days who brought his three daughters 
to the king of Mercia, that His Majesty might 
choose one after inspection ? Mercia was but 
a petty province, and its king in fact a Prince¬ 
kin. Ever since those extremely ancient and 
venerable times the custom exists not only in 
Mercia, but in all the rest of the provinces in¬ 
habited by the Angles, and before Princekins 
the daughters of our nobles are trotted out. 

There was no day of his life which our young 
acquaintance, the Marquis of Farintosh, could 
remember on which he had not been flattered; 
and no society which did not pay him court. 
At a private school he could recollect the mas¬ 
ter’s wife stroking his pretty curls and treating 
him furtively to goodies: at college he had the 
tutor simpering and bowing as he swaggered 
over the grass-plat—old men at clubs would 
make way for him and fawn on him—not your 
mere pique-assiettes and penniless parasites, but 
most respectable toad-eaters, fathers of hon¬ 
est families, gentlemen themselves of good sta¬ 
tion, who respected this young gentleman as 
one of the institutions of their country, and 
admired the wisdom of the nation that set him 
to legislate over us. When Lord Farintosh 
walked the streets at night he felt himself like 
Haroun Alraschid (that is, he would have felt 
so had he ever heard of the Arabian potentate) 
—a monarch in disguise affably observing and 
promenading the city. And let us be sure there 
was a Mesrour in his train to knock at,the doom 
for him and run the errands of this young calif. 
Of course he met with scores of men in life who 
neither flattered him nor would suffer his aim; 
but he did not like the company of such, or for 
the Bake of truth to undergo the ordeal of be¬ 
ing laughed at: he preferred toadies, generally 
speaking. “I like,” says he, “yon know, those 
fellows who are always saying pleasant things, 
you know, and who would run from here to 
Hammersmith if I asked ’em, much better than 
those fellows who are always making fun of 
me, you know.” A roan of his station who 
likes flatterers need not shut himself up: he 
can get plenty of society. 

As for women, it was his lordship's opinion 
that every daughter of Eve was bent on marry¬ 
ing him. A Scotch marquis, an English earl, 
of the best blood in the empire, with a hand¬ 
some person, and a fortune of fifteen thousand 
a year, how could the poor creatures do other¬ 
wise than long for him ? He blandly receive! 
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their caresses: took their coaxing and cajolery 
as matters of course t and surveyed the beauties 
of his time as the calif the moonfaces of his 
harem. My lord intended to marry certainly. 
He did not care for money, nor for rank: he 
expected consummate beauty and talent, and 
some day would fling his handkerchief to the 
possessor of these, and place her by his side 
upon the Farintosh throne. 

At this time there were but two or three 
young ladies in society endowed with the nec¬ 
essary qualifications, or who found favor in his 
eyes. His lordship hesitated in his selection 
from these beauties. He was not in a hurry, 
he was not angry at the notion that Lady Kew 
(and Miss Newcome with her) hunted him. 
What else should they do but pursue an object 
so charming? Every body hunted him. The 
other young ladies, whom we need not men¬ 
tion, languished after him still more longingly. 
He had little notes from these: presents of 
purses worked by them, and cigar-cases em¬ 
broidered with his coronet. They sang to him 
in cosy boudoirs—mamma went out of the room, 
and sister Ann forgot something in the drawing¬ 
room. They ogled him as they sang. Trem¬ 
bling, they gave him a little foot to mount them, 
that they might ride on horseback with him. 
They tripped along by his side from the Hall 
to the pretty country church on Sundays. They 
warbled hymns: sweetly looking at him the 
while mamma whispered confidentially to him, 
“ What an angel Cecilia is!” And so forth and 
so forth—with which chaff our noble bird was 
by no means to be caught When he had made 
up his great mind that the time was come and 
the woman, he was ready to give a Marchioness 
of Farintosh to the English nation. 

Miss Newcome lias been compared ore this 
to the statne of Huntress Diana at the Louvre, 
whose haughty figure and beauty the young lady 
indeed somewhat resembled. I was not present 
when Diana and Diana's grandmother hunted 
the noble Scottish stag of whom we have just 
been writing; nor care to know how many times 
Lord Farintosh escaped, and how at last he was 
brought to bay and taken by his resolute pur¬ 
suers. Paris, it appears, was the scene of his 
fall and capture. The news was no doubt well 
known among Lord Farintosh's brother dandies, 
among exasperated matrons and virgins in May 
Fair, and in polite society generally, before it 
came to simple Tom Newcome and his son. 
Not a word on the subject had Sir Barnes men¬ 
tioned to the Colonel: perhaps not choosing to 
speak till the intelligence was authenticated, 
perhaps not wishing to be the bearer of tidings 
so painful. 

Though the Colonel may have read in his 
M PaIl Mall Gazette” a paragraph which an¬ 
nounced an approaching marriage in high 
life, “ between a noble young marquis and an 
accomplished and beautiful young lady, daugh¬ 
ter and sister of a northern baronet,” he did not 
know who were the fashionable persons about to 
be made happy, nor until he received a letter 


from an old friend who lived at Paris was the 
fact conveyed to him. Here is the letter, pre¬ 
served by him along with all that he ever re¬ 
ceived from the same hand: 

“Rue St Dominique, 8t Germain, Paris, 10 Fev. 

“ So behold you of return, pay friend! you 
quit forever the sword and those arid plains 
where you have passed so many years of your 
life, separated from those to whom, at the com¬ 
mencement, you held veiy nearly. Did it not 
seem once as if two hands never could unlock, 
so closely were they inlaced together? Ah, 
mine are old and feeble now; forty years have 
passed since the time when you used to say they 
were young and fair. How well I remember me 
of every one of those days, though there is a 
death between me and them, and it is as across 
a grave I review them. Yet another parting, 
and tears and regrets are finished. Tenez, I do 
not believe them when they say there is no meet¬ 
ing for us afterward, there above. To what good 
to have seen you, friend, if we are to part here 
and in Heaven too ? I have not altogether for¬ 
gotten your language; is it not so ? I remember 
it because it was yours, and that of my happy 
days. I radote like an old woman, as I am. M. 
de Florae has known my history from the com¬ 
mencement. May I not say that, after so many 
of years, I have been faithful to him and to all 
my promises? When the end comes with its 
great absolution, I shall not be sorry. One sup¬ 
ports the combats of life, but they are long, and 
one comes from them very wounded; ah 1 when 
shall they be over ? 

** You return and I salute you with wishes for 
parting. How much egotism! I have another 
project which I please myself to arrange. You 
know how I am arrived to love Clive as my own 
child. I very quick surprised his secret, the poor 
boy, when he was here it is twenty months. He 
looked so like you as I repeal me of you in the 
old time! He told me he had no hope of his 
beautiful cousin. I have heard of the fine mar¬ 
riage that one makes her. Paul, my son, has 
been at the English Embossade lost night, and 
has made his congratulations to M. de Farintosh. 
Paul says him handsome, young, not too spirit¬ 
ual, rich, and haughty, like all, all noble Mou- 
tagnards. 

“But it is not of M. de Farintosh I write, 
whose marriage, without doubt, has been an¬ 
nounced to you. I have a little project, very 
foolish, perhaps. , You know Mr. the Duke of 
Ivry has left me guardian of his little daughter 
Antoinette, whose affreuse mother no one sees 
more. Antoinette is pretty and good, and soft, 
and with an affectionate heart I love her al¬ 
ready as my infant. I wish to bring her up, and 
that Clive should marry her. They say you are 
returned very rich. What follies are these I 
write! In the long evenings of winter, the 
children escaped it is a long time from the ma¬ 
ternal nest, a silent old man my only company 
—I live but of the past; and play with its sou¬ 
venirs as the detained caress little birds, little 
flowers, in their prisons. I was born for the hap- 
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piness ; my God! I have learned it in knowing 
you. In losing you I hare lost it. It is not 
against the will of Heaven I oppose myself. It 
is man, who mokes himself so much of this evil 
and misery, this slavery, these tears, these crimes, 
perhaps. 

44 This marriage of the young Scotch marquis 
and the fair Ethel (I love her in spite of all, and 
shall see her soon and congratulate her, for, do 
you see, I might have stopped this fine marriage, 
and did my best and more than my duty for our 
poor Clive) shall make itself in London next 
spring, I hear. You shall assist scarcely at the 
ceremony; he, poor boy, shall not care to be 
there! Bring him to Paris to make the court 
to my little Antoinette: bring him to Paris to 
his good friend, Comtesse de Elorac. 

44 I read marvels of his works in an English 
Journal, which one sends me.” 

Clive was not by when this letter reached his 
father. Clive was in his painting-room, and 
lest be should meet his son, and in order to de¬ 
vise the best means of breaking the news to the 
lad, Thomas Newcome retreated out of doors; 
and from the Oriental he crossed Oxford Street, 
and from Oxford Street he stalked over the 
roomy pavements of Gloucester Place, and there 
he bethought him how h£ had neglected Mrs. 
Hobson Newcome of late, and the interesting 
family of Biyanstone Square. So he went to 
leave his card at Maria’s door: her daughters, 
as we have said, are quite grown girls. If they 
have been lectured, and learning, and black- 
boarded, and practicing, and using the globes, 
and laying in a store of ologies, ever since, what 
a deal they must know! Colonel Newcome was 
admitted to see his nieces, and Consummate 
Virtue, their parent. Maria was charmed to 
see her brother-in-law; she greeted him with 
reproachfnl tenderness: “ Why, why,” her fine j 
eyes seemed to say, 44 have you so long neglect¬ 
ed us ? Do you think because I am wise, and 
gifted, and good, and you are, it must be con¬ 
fessed, a poor creature with no education, I am 
not also affable ? Come, let the prodigal be 
welcomed by his virtuous relatives: come and 
lunch with us, Colonel!” He sate down accord¬ 
ingly to the family tiffin. 

When the meal was over, the mother, who 
had matter of imjxyrtance to impart to Aim, be¬ 
sought him to go to the drawing-room, and there 
poured out such a eulogy upon her children’s 
qualities, as fond mothers know how to utter. 
They knew this and they knew that. They were 
instructed by the most eminent professors; that 
wretched Frenchwoman, whom you may remem¬ 
ber here, Mademoiselle Lenoir, Maria remarked 
parenthetically, turned out, oh, frightfully! She 
taught the girls the worst accent, it appears. Her 
father was not a colonel; he was—oh! never 
mind! It is a mercy I got rid of that fiendish, 
woman, and before my precious ones knew what 
she was! And then followed details of the per¬ 
fections of the two girls, with occasional side- 
shots at Lady Ann’s family, just as in the old 
time. 44 Why don’t you bring your boy, whom 


I have always loved as a son, and who avoids 
me ? Why does not Clive know his cousins ? 
They are veiy different from others of his kins¬ 
women, who think best of the heartless world 

44 I fear, Maria, there is too much truth in 
what you say,” sighs the Colonel, drumming on 
a book on the drawing-room table, and looking 
down sees it is a great, large, square, gilt peerage, 
open at Fariktosh, Marquis of. Fergus An¬ 
gus Malcolm Mungo Roy, Marquis of Farintosh, 
Eari of Glenlivat, in the peerage of Scotland; 
also Eari of Rossmont, in that of the United 
Kingdom. Son of Angus Fergus Malcolm, Earl 
of Glenlivat, and grandson and heir of Malcolm 
Mungo Angus, first Marquis of Farintosh, and 
twenty-fifth Earl, etc^ etc. 

<( You have heard the news regarding Ethel ?* 
remarks Mrs. Hobson. 

“I have just heard,” say9 the poor Colonel. 

(< I have a letter from Ann this morning” 
Maria continues. “ They are of course delight¬ 
ed with the match. Lord Farintosh is wealthy, 
handsome; has been a little wild, I hear; is not 
such a husband as I would choose for my dar¬ 
lings, but poor Brian’s family have been edu¬ 
cated to love the world; and Ethel no doubt is 
flattered by the prospects before her. I have 
heard that some one else was a little tpris in 
that quarter. How does Clive bear the news, 
my dear Colonel ?” 

44 He has long expected it,” says the Colonel, 
rising; “ and I left him very cheerful at break¬ 
fast this morning.” 

“Send him to see us, the naughty boy!” cries 
Maria. 44 We don't change; we remember old 
times: to us he will ever be welcome!” And 
with this confirmation of Madame de Florae’s 
news, Thomas Newcome walked sadly home¬ 
ward. 

And now Thomas Newcome had to break the 
news to his son, who received the shot in sqch 
a way as caused his friends and confidants to 
admire his high spirit. He said he had long 
been expecting some such announcement: it 
was many months since Ethel had prepared him 
for it. Under her peculiar circumstances he did 
not see how she could act otherwise than she 
had done. And he narrated to the Colonel the 
substance of the conversation which the two 
young people had had together several months 
before, in Madame de Florae’s garden. 

Clive’s father did not tell his son of his own 
bootless negotiation with Barnes Newcome. 
There was no need to recall that now; but the 
Colonel’s wrath against his nephew exploded in 
conversation with me, who was the confidant of 
father and son in this business. Ever since that 
luckless day when Barnes thought proper to— 
to give a wrong address for Lady Kew, Thomas 
Newcome’s anger had been growing. He smoth¬ 
ered it yet for a while, sent a letter to Lady Ann 
Newcome, briefly congratulating her on the 
choice which he had heard Miss Newcome had 
made; and in acknowledgment of Madame de 
Florae’s more sentimental epistle he wrote a re¬ 
ply which has not been preserved, but in which 
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he bade her rebuke Miss Newcome for not har¬ 
ing answered him when he wrote to her, and 
not having acquainted her old uncle with her 
projected union. 

To this message, Ethel wrote back a brief, 
hurried reply; it said— 

“I saw Madame de Florae last night at her 
daughter’s reception, and she gave me my dear 
uncle’s messages. Yes, the news is true which 
you have heard from Madame de Florae, and in 
Bryanstone Square. I did not like to write it 
to you, because I know one whom I regard as a 
brother (and a great, great deal better), and to 
whom I know it will give pain. He knows that 
I have done my duty, and why I have acted as I 
have done. God bless him and his dear father. 

“ What is this about a letter which I never 
answered ? Grandmamma knows nothing about 
a letter. Mamma has inclosed to roe that which 
you wrote to her, but there has been no letter 
from T. N. to his sincere and affectionate 

“Rue de RivoU. Friday." “E.N. 

This was too much, and the cup of Thomas 
Newcome’s wrath overflowed. Barnes had lied 
about Ethel’s visit to London: Barnes had lied 
in saying that he delivered the message with 
which his uncle charged him: Barnes had lied 
about the letter which he had received and never 
sent. With these accusations firmly proven in 
his mind against his nephew, the Colonel went 
down to confront that sinner. 

Wherever he should find Barnes, Thomas 
Newcome was determined to tell him his mind. 
Should they meet on the steps of a church, on 
the flags of ’Change, or in the newspaper-room 
at Bays’s, at evening-paper time, when men 
most do congregate, Thomas the Colonel was 
determined upon exposing and chastising his 
father’s grandson. With Ethel's letter in his 
pocket, he took his way into the city, penetrated ! 
into the unsuspecting back parlor of Hobson’s 
bank} and was disappointed at first at only find¬ 
ing his half-brother Hobson there engaged over 
his newspaper. The Colonel signified his wish 
to see Sir Barnes Newcome. “ Sir Barnes was 
not come in yet. You’ve heard about the mar¬ 
riage,’’ says Hobson. “Great news for the 
Barnes’s, ain’t it ? The head of the house is as 
proud as a peacock about it. Said he was going 
out to Samuels, the diamond merchants; going 
to make his sister some uncommon finer present. 
Jolly to be uncle to a marquis, ain’t it, Colonel ? 
I’ll have nothing under a duke for my girls. I 
say, I know whose nose is out of joint. But 
young fellows get over these things, and Clive 
won't die this time, I dare say.” 

While Hobson Newcome made these satiric 
and facetious remarks, his half-brother paced 
up and down the glass parlor, Bcowling over the 
panes into the bank where the busy young clerks 
sate before their ledgers. At last he gave an 
“Ah!” as of satisfaction. Indeed, he had seen 
Sir Barnes Newcome enter into the bank. 

The Baronet stopped and spoke with a clerk, 
and presently entered, followed by that young 
gentleman into his private parlor. Barnes tried 


to grin when he saw his uncle, and held out his 
band to greet the Colonel; but the Colonel put 
both his behind his back, that which carried his 
faithful bamboo cane shook nervously. Barnes 
was aware that the Colonel had the news. “ I 
was going to—to write to you this morning, 
with—with tome intelligence that I am—very 
—very serrjrto give.” 

“ This younggentleman is one of your clerks ?” 
asked Thomas Newcome, blandly. 

“ Yes; lift Boltby, who has your private ac¬ 
count. This is Colonel Newcome, Mr. Boltby,” 
says Sir Barnes, in some wonder. 

“ Mr. Boltby, brother Hobson, you heard what 
Sir Barnes Newcome said just now respecting 
certain intelligence which he grieved to give 
me?” 

At this the three other gentlemen respective¬ 
ly wore looks of amazement. 

“ Allow me to say in your presence, that I 
don’t believe oite single word Sir Barnes New- 
come sqys, when he tells mo that he is very sorry 
for some intelligence he has to communicate. 
He lies, Mr. Boltby; he is very glad. I made 
up my mind that in whatsoever company I met 
him, and on the very first day I found him— 
hold your tongue, Sir; you shall speak after¬ 
ward, and tell moreJies when I have done—I 
made up my mind, I say, that on the veiy first 
occasion I would tell Sir Barnes Newcome that 
he was a liar and a cheat. He takes charge of 
letters and keeps them back. Did you break 
the seal, Sir? There was nothing to steal in 
my letter to Miss Newcome. He tells me peo¬ 
ple are out of town, whom he goes to see in the 
next street, after leaving my table, and whom I 
see myself half an hour before he lies to me 
about their absence.” 

“D—n you, go out, and don't stand staring 
there, you booby!” screams out Sir Barnes to 
the clerk. “ Stop, Boltby. Colonel Newcome, 
unless you leave this room, I shall—I shall—” 

“ You shall call a policeman. Send for the 
gentleman, and I will tell the Lord Mayor what 
I think of Sir Barnes Newcome, Baronet. Mr. 
Boltby, shall we have the constable in ?” 

“ Sir, you are an old man, and my father's 
brother, or you know veiy well I would—” 

“You would what, Sir? Upon my word, 
Barnes Newcome” (here the Colonel’s two hands 
and the bamboo cane came from the rear and 
formed in the front), “ but that you are my fa¬ 
ther’s grandson, after a mepace like that, I 
would take you out and cane you in the pres¬ 
ence of your clefks. I repeat, Sir, that I con¬ 
sider you guilty of treachery, falsehood, and 
knavery. And if ever I see you at Bays’s Club, 
I will make the same statement to your ac¬ 
quaintance at the west end of the town. A 
man of your baseness ought to be known, Sir; 
and it shall be my business to make men of 
honor aware of your character. Mr. Boltby, 
will you have the kindness to make out my ac¬ 
count? Sir Barnes Newcome, for fear of con¬ 
sequences that I should deplore, I recommend 
you to keep a wide berth of me, Sir.” And the 
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Colonel twirled his mustaches, and waved his 
cane in an ominons manner, and Barnes started 
back spontaneously out of its dangerous circle. 

What Mr. Boltby’s sentiments may have been 
regarding this extraordinary scene in which his 
principal cut so sorry a figure—whether he nar¬ 
rated the conversation to other gentlemen con¬ 
nected with the establishment of Hobson Broth¬ 
ers, or prudently kept it to himself, I can not 
say, having no means of pursuing Mr. B.’s sub¬ 
sequent career. He speedily quitted his desk 
at Hobson Brothers; and let us presume that 
Barnes thought Mr. B. had told all the other 
clerks of the avuncular quarrel. That convic¬ 
tion will make us imagine Barnes still more 
comfortable. Hobson Newcome no doubt was 
rejoiced at Barnes’s discomfiture; he had been 
insolent and domineering beyond measure of 
late to his vulgar, good-natured uncle, whereas 
after the above interview with the Colonel, he 
became very humble and quiet in his demeanor, 
and for a long, long time never said a rude 
word. Nay, I fear Hobson mu6t have carried 
an account of the transaction to Mrs. Hobson 
and the circle in Bryanstone Square; for Sam 


Newcome, now entered at Cambridge, called 
the Baronet “Barnes” quite familiarly; asked 
after Clara and Ethel; and requested a small 
loan of Barnes. 

Of course the story did not get wind at Bays’s; 
of course Tom Eaves did not know all about it, 
and say that Sir Barnes had been beaten black 
and blue. Having been treated very ill by the 
committee in a complaint which he made about 
the Club-cookeiy, Sir Barnes Newcome never 
came to Bays’s, and at the end of the year took 
off his name from the lists of the club. 

Sir Barnes, though a little taken aback in 
the morning, and not ready with an impromptu 
reply to the Colonel and his cane, could not 
allow the occurrence to pass without a protest; 
and indited a letter which Thomas Newcome 
kept along with 6ome others previously quoted 
by the compiler of the present memoin. It is 
as follows: 

“ Colonel Newcome, C. B., private. 

M Belgrade Feb. IB, IS—. 

“Sm—The incredible insolence and vio¬ 
lence of your behavior to-day (inspired by 
whatever causes or mistakes of your own) 
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can not be passed without some comment on 
mj part. I laid before a friend of your own 
profession, a statement of the words which you 
applied to me in the presence of my partner 
and one of my clerks this morning; and my 
adviser is of opinion, that considering the rela¬ 
tionship unhappily subsisting between us, I can 
take no notice of insults for which you knew 
when you uttered them I could not call you to 
account.” 

[“ There is some truth in that,” said the Col¬ 
onel.” “ He couldn’t fight, you know; but then 
he was such a liar I could not help speaking 
toy mind.”] 

“ I gathered from the brutal language which 
you thought fit to employ toward a disarmed 
man, the ground of one of your monstrous ac¬ 
cusations against me, that I deceived you in 
stating that my relative, Lady Kew, was in the 
country, when in fact she was at her house in 
London. 

“ To this absurd charge I at once plead guilty. 
The venerable lady in question was passing 
through London, where she desired to be free 
from intrusion. At her ladyship’s wish I stated 
that she was out of town; and would, under the 
same circumstances, unhesitatingly make the 
same statement. Your slight acquaintance with 
the person in question did not warrant that you 
should force yourself on her privacy, as you 
would doubtless know were you more familiar 
with the customs of the society in which she 
moves. 

“I declare upon my honor as a gentleman, 
that I gave her the message which I promised 
to deliver from you, and also that I transmitted 
a letter with which you intrusted me; and re¬ 
pel with scorn and indignation the charges 
which you were pleased to bring against me, 
as I treat with contempt the language and the 
threats which you thought fit to employ. 

“ Our books show the amount of x£ xs. xd. 
to your credit, which you will be good enough 
to withdraw at your earliest convenience; as 
of course all intercourse must cease henceforth 
between you and 

“ Yours, etc., 

4< B. Newcome Newcomb.” 

“I think, Sir, he doesn't make out a bad 
ease,” Mr. Pendennis remarked to the Colonel, 
who showed him this majestic letter. 

“ It would be a good case if I believed a single 
word of it, Arthur,” replied my friend, placidly 
twirling the old gray mustache. “ If you were 
to say so and so, and say that I had brought 
false charges against you, I should cry mea culpa, 
and apologize with all my heart. But as I have 
a perfect conviction that every word this fellow 
says is a lie, what is the use of arguing any 
more about the matter? I would not believe 
him if he brought twenty other liars as witness¬ 
es, and if he lied till he was black in the face. 
Give me the walnuts. I wonder who Sir 
Barnes’s military friend was.” 

Barnes’s military friend was our gallant ac¬ 


quaintance General Sir George Tufto, K.C.B., 
who a short while afterward talked over the 
quarrel with the Colonel, and manfully told him 
that (in Sir George’s opinion) he was wrong. 
“ The little beggar behaved very well I thought, 
in the first business. You bullied him so, and 
in the front of his regiment, too, that it was al¬ 
most past bearing; and when he deplored, with 
tears in bis eyes, almost, the little humbug! 
that his relationship prevented him calling you 
►out, ecod, I believed him! It was in the sec¬ 
ond affair that poor little Barney showed he 
was a cocktail.” 

“ What second affair ?” asked Thomas New- 
come. 

“ Don’t you know! He! he! this is famous!” 
cries Sir George. “ Why, Sir, two days after 
your business, he comes to me with another 
letter and a face as long as my mare’s, by Jove! 
And that letter, Newcome, was from your young 
’un. Stop, here it is!” and from his padded 
bosom General Sir George Tufto drew a pocket- 
book, and from the pocket-book a copy of a let¬ 
ter, inscribed, Clive Newcome, Esq., to Sir B. N. 
Newcome. “ There’s no mistake about your 

fellow, Colonel. No,-him!” and the man 

of war fired a volley of oaths as a salute to 
Clive. 

And the Colonel, on horseback, riding by the 
other cavaliy officer's side, read as follows: 

“ George Street, Hanover Square, Feb. 16. 

“ Sib —Colonel Newcome this morning show¬ 
ed me a letter bearing your signature, in which 
you state—1. That Colonel Newcome has ut¬ 
tered calumnious and insolent charges against 
you. 2. That Colonel Newcome so spoke, 
knowing that you could take no notice of his 
charges of falsehood and treachery, on account 
of the relationship subsisting between you. 

“ Your statements would evidently imply that 
Colonel Newcome has been guilty of ungentle¬ 
manlike conduct, and of cowardice toward you. 

“As there can be no reason why we should 
not meet in any manner that you desire, I here 
beg leave to state, on my own part, that I fully 
coincide with Colonel Newcome in his opinion 
that you have been guilty of falsehood and 
treachery, and that the charge of cowardice 
which you dare to make against a gentleman 
of his tried honor and courage, is another will¬ 
ful and cowardly falsehood on your part. 

“ And I hope you will refer the bearer of 
this note, my friend £Ir. George Warrington, 
of the Upper Temple, to the military gentle¬ 
man whom you consulted in respect to the 
just charges of Colonel Newcome. Waiting a 
prompt reply, 

“Believe me, Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ Clive Newcome. 

11 Sir Barnes Newcome Newcome, Bart, M.P., etc.** 

“ What a blunderhead lam!” cries the Col¬ 
onel, with delight on his countenance, spite of 
his professed repentance. “ It never once en¬ 
tered my head that the youngster would take 
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any part in the affair. I showed him his cous¬ 
in’s letter casually, just to amuse him, I think, 
for he has been deuced low lately, about—about 
a young man's scrape that he has got into. 
And he must have gone off and dispatched his 
challenge straightway. I recollect he appeared 
uncommonly brisk at breakfast the next morn¬ 
ing. And so you say, General, the Baronet did 
not like the poulett” 

“ By no means; never saw a fellow show such 
a confounded white feather. At first I con*, 
gratulated him, thinking your boy’s offer must 
please him, as it would have pleased any fellow 
in our time to have a shot. Dammy 1 but I was 
mistaken in my man. He entered into some 
confounded long-winded stoiy about a marriage 
you wanted to make with that infernal pretty 
sister of bis, who is going to many young Far- 
intosh, and how you were in a rage because the 
scheme fell to the ground, and how a family 
duel might occasion unpleasantries to Miss New- 
come ; though I showed him how this could be 
most easily avoided, and that the lady’s name 
need never appear in the transaction. 4 Con¬ 
found it, Sir Barnes,’ says I, ‘I recollect this 
boy, when he was a youngster, throwing a glass 
of wine in your face! We'll put it upon that, 
and say it’s an old feud between you.’ He 
turned quite pale, and he said your fellow had 
apologized for the glass of wine.” 

“Yes,” said the Colonel, sadly, “my boy 
apologized for the glass of wine. It is curious 
how we have disliked that Barnes ever since 
we set eyes on him.” 

“Well, Newcome,” Sir George resumed, as 
his mettled charger suddenly jumped and curv¬ 
eted, displaying the padded warrior’s cavalry- 
seat to perfection. “Quiet, old lady!—easy, 
my dear! Well, Sir, when J found the little 
beggar turning tail in this way, I said to him, 

*Dash me, Sir, if you don’t want me, why the 
dash do you send for me, dash me? Yesterday 
you talked as if you would bite the Colonel’s 
head off, and to-day, when his son offers you 
every accommodation, by dash, Sir, you're afraid 
to meet him. It’s my belief you had better send 
for a policeman. A 22 is your man, Sir Barnes 
Newcome.’ And with that I turned on my heel 
and left him. And the fellow went off to New- 
come that very night.” 

“ A poor devil can't command courage, Gen¬ 
eral,” said the Colonel, quite peaceably, “any 
more than he can make himself six feet 
high.” 

“ Then why the dash did the beggar send for 
me f n called out General Sir George Tufto, in a 
loud and resolute voice; and presently the two 
officers parted company. 

When the Colonel reached home, Mr. War¬ 
rington and Mr. Pendennis happened to be on 
a visit to Clive, and all three were in the young 
fellow's painting-room. We knew our lad was 
unhappy, and did our little best to amuse and 
console him. The Colonel came in. It was in 
the dark February days: we had lighted gas 
in the studio. Clive had made a sketch from 


some favorite verses of mine and George’s; those 
charming lines of Scott’s: 

M He turned his charger as he spake. 

Beside the river shore; 

He gave his bridle-rein a shake, 

With adieu for evermore. 

My dear! 

Adieu for evermore!” 

Thomas Newcome held np a finger at War¬ 
rington, and he came up to the picture and 
looked at it; and Geoige and I trolled out 
“Adieu far evermore. 

My dearl 

Adieu for evermore!" 

From the picture the brave old Colonel turned 
to the painter, regarding his son with a look of 
beautiful, inexpressible affection. And he laid 
his hand on his son’s shoulder, and smiled, and 
stroked Clive’s yellow mustache. 

“And—and did Barnes send no answer to 
that letter you wrote him ?” he said, slowly. 

Clive broke out into a laugh that was almost 
a sob. He took both his father’s hands. “M T 
dear, dear old father!” says he, “ what a—what 
an—-old—trump you arel” My eyes were so 
dim I could hardly see the two men as they 
embraced. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

II AS A TRAGICAL. XKDZXO. 

Clive presently answered the question which 
his father put to him in the last chapter, by 
producing from the ledge of his easel a crum¬ 
pled paper, full of Cavendish now, but on which 
was written Sir Barnes Newoome’s reply to his 
cousin’s polite invitation. 

Sir Barnes Newcome wrote, “ that he thought 
a reference to a friend was quite unnecessary, 
in the most disagreeable and painful dispute in 
which Mr. Clive desired to interfere as a priA- 
cipal; that the reasons which prevented Sir 
Barnes from taking notice of Colonel New- 
come’s shameful and ungentlemanlike conduct 
applied equally, as Mr. Clive Newcome very 
well knew, to himself; that if further insult was 
offered, or outrage attempted, Sir Barnes should 
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resort to the police for protection; that he was 
about to quit London, and certainly should not 
delay his departure on account of Mr. Clive 
Newcome's monstrous proceedings; and that he 
desired to take leave of an odious subject, as of 
an individual whom he had striven to treat with 
kindness, but from whom, from youth upward, 
Sir Barnes Newcome had received nothing but 
insolence, enmity, and ill-will. 1 * 

“ He is an ill man to offend,” remarked Mr. 
Pendennis. “ I don't think he has ever forgiven 
that claret, Clive.” 

“Pooh! the feud dates from long before 
that,” said Clive; “ Barnes wanted to lick me 
when I was a boy, and I declined: in fact, I 
think he had rather the worst of it; but then I 
operated freely on his shins, and that wasn't fair 
in war, you know.” 

“ Heaven forgive me!” cries the Colonel; “I 
have always felt the fellow was my enemy: and 
my mind is relieved now war is declared. It 
has been a kind of hypocrisy with me to shake 
his hand and eat his dinner. When I trusted 
him it was against my better instinct; and I 
have been struggling against it these ten years, 
thinking it was a wicked prejudice, and ought 
to be overcome.” 

“ Why should we overcome such instincts ?” 
asks Mr. Warrington. “Why shouldn't we 
hate what is hateful in people, and scorn what 
is mean ? From what friend Pen has described 
to me, and from some other accounts which 
have come to my ears, your respectable nephew 
is about as loathsome a little villain as crawls 
on the earth. Good seems to be out of his 
sphere, and away from his contemplation. He 
ill treats every one he comes near; or, if gen¬ 
tle to them, it is that they may serve some base 
purpose. Since my attention has been drawn 
to the creature, I have been contemplating his 
ways with wonder and curiosity. How much 
superior Nature’s rogues are, Pen, to the villains 
you novelists put into your books! This man 
goes about his life business with a natural pro¬ 
pensity to darkness and evil—as a bug crawls, 
and stings, and stinks. I don’t suppose the fel¬ 
low feels any more remorse than a cat that runs 
away with a mutton chop. I recognize the Evil 
Spirit, Sir, and do honor to Ahrimanes, in tak¬ 
ing off my hat to this young man. He seduced 
a poor girl in his father's country town—is it 
not natural? deserted her and her children— 
don't you recognize the beast ? married for rank 
—could you expect otherwise from him ? invites 
my Lord Highgate to his house in consideration 
of his balance at the bonk—Sir, unless some¬ 
body’s heel shall crunch him on the way, there 
is no height to which this aspiring vermin mayn’t 
crawl. I look to see Sir Barnes Newcome pros¬ 
per more and more. I make no doubt he will 
die an immense capitalist, and an exalted Peer 
of this realm. He will have a marble monu¬ 
ment, and a pathetic funeral sermon. There 
is a Divine in your family, Clive, that shall 
preach it. I will weep respectful tears over the 
grave of Baron Newcome, Viscount Newcome, 
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Earl Newcome; and the children whom he has 
deserted, and who, in the course of time, will 
be sent by a grateful nation to New South Wales, 
will proudly say to their brother convicts, ‘Yes, 
the Earl was our honored father!' ” 

“I fear he is no better than he should be, 
Mr. Warrington,” says the Colonel, shaking his 
head. “ I never heard the stoiy about the de¬ 
serted children.” 

“ How should you ? Oh, you guileless roan!” 
cries Warrington. “ I am not in the ways of 
scandal-hearing myself much; but this tale I 
had from Sir Barnes Newcome's own country. 
Mr. Batters, of the ‘ Newcome Independent,’ is 
my esteemed client. I write leading articles 
for his newspaper, and when he was in town last 
spring he favored me with the anecdote; and 
proposed to amuse the member for Newcome 
by publishing it in his journal. This kind of 
writing is not much in my line; and, out of re¬ 
spect to you and your young one, I believe, I 
strove with Mr. Batters, and entreated him and 
prevailed with him, not to publish the stoiy. 
That is how I came to know it.” 

I sate with the Colonel in the evening, when • 
he commented on Warrington's story and Sir 
Barnes's adventures in his simple way. He 
said his brother Hobson had been with him the 
morning after the dispute, reiterating Barnes's 
defense of his conduct: and professing on his 
own part nothing but good-will toward his 
brother. Between ourselves the young baronet 
carries matters with rather a high hand some¬ 
times, and I am not sorry that you gave him a 
little dressing. But you were too hard upon 
him, Colonel—really you were. Had I known 
that child-deserting story I would have given it 
harder still, Sir, says Thomas Newcome, twirl¬ 
ing his mustache; but my brother had nothing 
to do with the quarrel, and very rightly did not 
wish to engage in it. He has an eye to busi¬ 
ness has Master Hobson, too, my friend con¬ 
tinued: for he brought me a check for my 
private account, which of course, he said, could 
not remain after my quarrel with Barnes. But 
the Indian bank account, which is pretty large, 
he supposed need not be taken away ? and in¬ 
deed why should it? So that, which is little 
business of mine, remains where it was; and 
brother Hobson and I remain perfectly good 
friends. 

“I think Clive is much better since he has 
been quite put out of his suspense. He speaks 
with a great deal more kindness and good-nature 
about the marriage than I am disposed to feel 
regarding it; and, depend on it, has too high a 
spirit to show that he is beaten. But I know 
he is a good deal cut up, though he says no¬ 
thing; and he agreed willingly enough to take 
a little journey, Arthur, and be out of the way 
when this business takes place. We shall go 
to Paris: I don’t know where else besides. 
These misfortunes do good in one way, bard 
as they are to bear: they unite people who love 
each other. It seems to me my boy has been 
nearer to me, and likes his old father better 
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than he has done of late.” And very soon after 
this talk our friends departed. 

The Crimean minister having been recalled, 
and Lady Ann Newcome’s house in Park Lane 
being vacant, her ladyship and her family came 
to occupy the mansion for this eventful season, 
and sate once more in the dismal dining-room 
under the picture of the defunct Sir Brian. A 
little of the splendor and hospitality of old days 
was revived in the house: entertainments were 
given by Lady Ann: and among other festiv¬ 
ities a fine ball took place, where pretty Miss 
Alice, Miss Ethel’s youngest sister, made her 
first appearance in the world, to which she was 
afterward to be presented by the Marchioness of 
Farintosh. All the little sisters were charmed, 
no doubt, that the beautiful Ethel was to be¬ 
come a beautiful Marchioness, who, as they 
came up to womanhood one after another, 
would introduce them severally to amiable 
young earls, dukes, and marquises, when they 
would be married off and wear coronets and 
diamonds of their own right. At Lady Ann’s 


ball I saw my acquaintance, young Muxnford, 
who was going to Oxford next October, and 
about to leave Rugby, where he was at the head 
of the school, looking very dismal as Miss Alice 
whirled round the room dancing in Viscount 
Bustington’s arms; Miss Alice, with whose 
mamma he used to take tea at Rugby, and for 
whose pretty sake Mumford did Alfred New- 
come's verses for him and let him off his thrash¬ 
ings. Poor Mumford! he dismally went about 
under the protection of young Alfred, a fourth 
form boy—not one soul did he know in that 
rattling London ball-room; his young face was 
as white as the large white-tie, donned two 
hours since at the Tavistock with such nervous# 
ness and beating of heart! 

With thpse lads, and decorated with a tie 
equally splendid, moved about young Sam New- 
come, who was shirking from his sister and his 
mamma. Mr. Hobson had actually assumed 
clean gloves for this festive occasion. Sam 
stared at all the “Nobs:” and insisted upon 
being introduced to “ Farintosh,” and congratu- 
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lated his lordship with much graceful esse: sad 
then poshed about the rooms peraeveringly 
hanging on to Alfred’s jacket. “ I say, I wish 
you wouldn’t call me AT,” I heard Master 
Alfred say to his cousin. Seeing my face, Mr. 
Samuel ran up to claim acquaintance. He was 
good enough to say he thought Farintosh seemed 
devilish haughty. Even my wife could not help 
saying, that Mr. Sam was an odious little crea¬ 
ture. 

So it was for young Alfred, and his brothers 
and sisters, who would want help and protection 
in the world, that Ethel was about to give up 
her independence, her inclination perhaps, and 
to bestow her life on yonder young nobleman. 
Looking at her as a girl devoting herself to her 
family, her sacrifice gave her a melancholy 
interest in our eyes. My wife and I watched 
her, grave and beautiful, moving through the 
rooms, receiving and returning a hundred greet¬ 
ings, bending to compliments, talking with this 
friend and that, with my lord’s lordly relations, 
with himself, to whom she listened deferen¬ 
tially; faintly smiling as he spoke now and 
again, doing the honors of her mother’s house. 
Lady after lady of his lordship’s clan and kins¬ 
folk, complimented the girl and her pleased 
mother. Old Lady Kew was radiant (if one 
can call radiance the glances of those darkling 
old eyes). She sate in a little room apart, and 
thither people went to pay their court to her. 
Unwillingly I came < in on this levee with my 
wife on my arm: Lady Kew scowled at me 
over her crutch, but without a sign of recogni¬ 
tion. “What an awful countenance that old 
woman has!” Laura whispered as we retreated 
out of that gloomy presence. 

And Doubt (as its wont is) whispered too a 
question in my ear, “ Is it fo$ her brothers and 
sisters only that Miss Ethel is sacrificing her¬ 
self? Is it not for the coronet, and the tri¬ 
umph, and the fine houses?” When two mo¬ 
tives may actuate a friend, we surely may try 
and believe in the good one, says Laura. But, 
but I am glad Clive does not marry her—poor 
fellow!—he would not have been happy with 
her. She belongs to this great world: she has 
spent all her life in it: Clive would have 
entered into it, very likely in her train; “ and 
you know, Sir, it is not good that we should be 
our husband’s superiors,” adds Mrs. Laura with 
a courtesy. 

She presently pronounced that the air was 
very hot in the rooms, and in fact wanted to go 
home to see her child. As we passed out, we 
saw Sir Barnes Newcbme, eagerly smiling, 
smirking, bowing, and in the fondest conversa¬ 
tion with his sister and Lord Farintosh. By 
Sir Barnes presently brushed Lieutenant Gen¬ 
eral Sir George Tufto, K.C.B., who, when he 
saw on whose foot he had trodden, grunted out, 
“Hm, beg your pardon!” and turning his back 
on Barnes, forthwith began complimenting 
Ethel and the Marquis. “Served with your 
lordship’s father in Spain; glad to make your 
lordship’s acquaintance,” says Sir George. Ethel 
Vol. X.—Wo. 69.—U v 


bows to us as we pass out of the rooms, and we 
hear no more of Sir George’s conversation. 

In the cloak-room sits Lady Clara Newcome, 
with a gentleman bending over her, just in such 
an attitude as the bride is in Hogarth’s Mar- 
riage-a-la-mode as the counselor talks to her. 
Lady Clara starts up as a crowd of blushes 
come into her wan face, and tries to smile, and 
rises to greet my wife, and 6ays something 
about its being so dreadfully hot in the upper 
rooms, and so very tedious waiting for the car¬ 
riages. The gentleman advances toward me 
with a military stride, and says, “ How do you 
do, Mr. Pendennis ? How’s oar young friend, 
the painter?” I answer Lord Highgate civilly 
enough, whereas my wife will scarce speak a 
word in reply to Lady Clara Newcome. 

Lady Clara asked us to her ball, which my 
wife declined altogether to attend. Sir Barnes 
published a series of quite splendid entertain¬ 
ments on the happy occasion of his sister’s 
betrothal. We read the names of all the dan 
Farintosh in the Morning Post , as attending 
these banquets. Mr. and Mrs. Hobson New- 
come, in Biyanstone Square, gave also signs of 
rejoicing at their niece’s marriage. They had 
a grand banquet, followed by a tea, to which 
latter amusement the present biographer was 
invited. Lady Ann and Lady Kew, and her 
granddaughter, and the Baronet and his wife, 
and my Lord Highgate, and Sir George Tufto 
attended the dinner; but it was rather a damp 
; entertainment. “ Farintosh,” whispers Sam 
Newcome, “sent word just before dinner that 
he had a sore throat, and Barnes was as sulky 
as possible. Sir George wouldn’t speak to him, 
and the dowager wouldn’t speak to Lord High¬ 
gate. Scarcely any thing was drunk,” con¬ 
cluded Mr. Sam, with a slight hiccup. “ I say, 
Pendennis, how sold Clive will bo!” And the 
amiable youth went off to commune with othen 
of his parents’ guests. 

Thus the Newcomes entertained the Farin- 
toahes, and the Farintoshes entertained the 
Newcomes. And the Dowager 6ountess of 
Kew went from assembly to assembly every 
evening, and to jewelers and upholsterers, and 
dress-makers every morning; and Lord Farin- 
tosh’s town house was splendidly re-decorated 
in the newest fashion; and he seemed to grow 
more and more attentive as the happy day ap¬ 
proached, and he gave away all his cigars to his 
brother Bob; and his sisters were delighted 
with Ethel, and constantly in her company; and 
his mother was pleased with her, and thought a 
girl of her spirit and resolution would make a 
good wife for her son: and select crowds flocked 
to see the service of plate at Handyman’s, and 
the diamonds which were being set for the lady; 
and Smeo, B. A., painted her portrait, as a 
souvenir for mamma when Miss Newcome should 
be Miss Newcome no more; and Lady Kew 
made a will leaving all she could leave to her 
beloved granddaughter, Ethel, daughter of the 
late Sir Brian Newcome, Baronet; and Lord 
Kew wrote an affectionate letter to his cousin, 
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congratulating her, and wishing her happiness 
with all his heart; and I was glancing oyer the 
Times newspaper at breakfast one morning, when 
I laid it down with an exclamation which caused 
ray wife to start with surprise. 

“What is it?” cries Laura, and I read as 
follows: 

“Death of the Couetbsb Dowager of 
Kew. —We regret to hare to announce the 
awfully sudden death of this venerable lady. 
Her ladyship, who had been at several parties 
of the nobility the night before last, seemingly 
in perfect health, was seized with a fit as she 
was waiting for her carriage, and about to quit 
Lady Pallgrave’s assembly. Immediate medi¬ 
cal assistance was procured, and her ladyship 
was carried to her own house, in Queen Street, 
May Fair. But she never rallied, or, we be¬ 
lieve, spoke, after the first fatal seizure, and 
sank at eleven o’clock last evening. The de¬ 
ceased, Louisa Joanna Gaunt, widow of Fred¬ 
eric, first Earl of Kew, was daughter of Charles, 
Earl of Gaunt, and sister of the late and aunt 
of the present Marquis of Steyne. The present 
Earl of Kew is her ladyship’s grandson, his 
lordship’s father, Lord Walham, having died 
before his own father, the first earl. Many 
noble families are placed in mourning by this 
sad event. Society has to deplore the death of 
a lady who has been its ornament for more than 
half a century, and who was known, wo may 
say, throughout Europe for her remarkable 
sense, extraordinary memory, and brilliant wit.” 


THE PARADISE OF BACHELORS AND 
THE TARTARUS OF MAIDS. 


I. THE PARADISE OP BACHELORS. 

T lies not far from Temple-Bar. 

Going to it, by the usual way, is like steal¬ 
ing from a heated plain into some cool, deep 
glen, shady among harboring hills. 

" Sick with the din and soiled with the mud of 
Fleet Street—where the Benedick tradesmen are 
hurrying by, with ledger-lines ruled along their 
brows, thinking upon rise of bread and fall of 
babies—you adroitly turn a mystic corner—not 
a street—glide down a dim, monastic way, 
flanked by dark, sedate, aud solemn piles, and 
still wending on, give the whole care-worn world 
the slip, and, disentangled, stand beneath the 
quiet cloisters of the Paradise of Bachelors. 

Sweet are the oases in Sahara; charming the 
-isle-groves of August prairies; delectable pure 
*faith amidst a thousand perfidies: but sweeter, 
still more charming, most delectable, the dreamy 
Paradise of Bachelors, found in the stony heart 
•of stunning London. 

In mild meditation pace the cloisters; take 
your pleasure, sip your leisure, in the garden 
waterward; go linger in the ancient library; go 
worship in the sculptured chapel: but little have 
you seen, just nothing do you know, not the 
sweet kernel have you tasted, till you dine 
among the banded Bachelors, and see their con¬ 
vivial eyes and glasses sparkle. Not dine in 


bustling commons, during term-time, in the 
hall; but tranquilly, by private hint, at a pri¬ 
vate table; some fine Templar’s hospitably in¬ 
vited guest. 

Templar? That’s a romantic name. Let 
me see. Brian de Bo is Gilbert was a Templar, 
I believe. Do we understand you to insinuate 
that those famous Templars still survive in mod¬ 
ern London? May the ring of their armed 
heels be heard, and the rattle of their shields, as 
in mailed prayer the monk-knights kneel before 
the consecrated Host? Surely a monk-knight 
were a curious sight picking his way along 
the Strand, his gleaming corselet and snowy 
surcoat spattered by an omnibus. Long-bearded, 
too, according to his order’s rale; his face fuzzy 
as a pard’s; how would the grim ghost look 
among the crop-haired, dose-shaven citizens? 
We know indeed—sad history recounts it—that 
a moral blight tainted at last this sacred Broth¬ 
erhood. Though no sworded foe might out- 
skill them in the fence, yet the worm of luxury 
crawled beneath their guard, gnawing the core 
of knightly troth, nibbling the monastic vow, till 
at last the monk’s austerity relaxed to wassail¬ 
ing, and the sworn knights-bochelors grew to 
be but hypocrites and rakes. 

But for all this, quite unprepared were we to 
learn that Knights-Templars (if at all in being) 
were so entirely secularized as to be reduced 
from carving out immortal fame in glorious bat¬ 
tling for the Holy Land, to the carving of roast- 
mutton at a dinner-board. Like Anacreon, do 
these degenerate Templars now think it sweeter 
far to fall in banquet than in war? Or, indeed, 
how can there be any survival of that famous or¬ 
der? Templars in modern London! Templars 
in their red-cross mantles smoking cigars at the 
Divan! Templars crowded in a railway train, 
till, stacked with steel helmet, spear, and shield, 
the whole train looks like one elongated loco¬ 
motive ! 

No. The genuine Templar is long since de¬ 
parted. Go view the wondrous tombs in the 
Temple Church; see there the rigidly-hanghty 
forms stretched out, with crossed arms upon 
their stilly hearts, in everlasting and undream¬ 
ing rest. Like the years before the flood, the 
bold Knights-Templars are no more. Never¬ 
theless, the name remains, and the nominal so¬ 
ciety, and the ancient grounds, and some of the 
ancient edifices. But the iron heel is changed 
to a boot of patent-leather: the long two-hand¬ 
ed sword to a one-handed qnill: the monk-giver 
of gratuitous ghostly counsel now counsels for 
a fee; the defender of the sarcophagus (if in 
good practice with his weapon) now ha* more 
than one case to defend; the vowed opener and 
clearer of all highways leading to the Holy Sep¬ 
ulchre, now has it in particular charge to check, 
to clog, to hinder, and embarrass all the courts 
and avenues of Law; the knight-combatant of 
the Saracen, breasting spear-points at Acre, now 
fights law-points in Westminster Hall. The 
helmet is a wig. Struck by Time’s enchanter’s 
wand, the Templar is to-day a Lawyer. 
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* Bat, like many others tumbled from proud 
glory's height—like the apple, hud on the bough 
but mellow on the ground—the Templar's fall 
has but made him all the finer fellow. 

. I dare say those old warrior-priests were but 
gruff and grouty at the best; cased in Birming¬ 
ham hardware, how could their crimped arms 
give yours or mine a hearty shake? Their 
proud, ambitious, monkish souls clasped shut, 
Hke horn-book missals; their very faces clapped 
in bomb-shells; what sort of genial men were 
these ? But best of comrades, most affable of 
hosts, capital diner is the modem Templar. His 
wit and wine are both of sparkling brands. 

• The church and cloisters, courts and vaults, 
lanes and passages, banquet-halls, refectories, li¬ 
braries, terraces, gardens, broad walks, domicils, 
and dessert-rooms, covering a very large space 
of ground, and all grouped in central neighbor¬ 
hood, and quite sequestered from the old city’s 
surrounding din; and every thing about the 
place being kept in most bachelor-like particu¬ 
larity, no part of London offers to a quiet wight 
to agreeable a refuge. 

The Temple is, indeed, a city by itself. A 
city with all the best appurtenances, as the 
above enumeration shows. A city with a park 
to it, and flower-beds, and a river-side—the 
Thames flowing by as openly, in one part, as by 
Eden’s primal garden flowed the mild Euphrates. 
Io what is now the Temple Garden the old Cru¬ 
saders used to exercise their steeds and lances; 
the modem Templars now lounge on the benches 
beneath the trees, and, switching their patent- 
leather boots, in gay discourse exercise at re¬ 
partee. 

. Long lines of stately portraits in the banquet- 
halls, show what great men of mark—famous 
nobles, judges, and Lord Chancellors—have in 
their time been Templars. But all Templars 
are not known to universal fame; though, if 
the having warm hearts and warmer welcomes, 
full minds and fuller cellars, and giving good 
advice and glorious dinners, spiced with rare 
divertisements of fun and fancy, merit immor¬ 
tal mention, set down, ye muses, the names of 
R. F. C. and his imperial brother. 

Though to be a Templar, in the one true 
sense, yon must needs be a lawyer, or a student 
at the law, and be ceremoniously enrolled as 
member of the order, yet as many such, though 
Templars, do not reside within the Temple’s 
precincts, though they may have their offices 
there, just so, on the other hand, there are many 
residents of the hoary old domicils who are not 
admitted Templars. If being, say, a lounging 
gentleman and bachelor, or a quiet, unmarried, 
literary man, charmed with the soft seclusion of 
the spot, you much desire to pitch your shady 
tent among the rest in this serene encampment, 
then you must make some special friend among 
the order, and procure him to rent, in his name 
but at your charge, whatever vacant chamber 
you may find to suit. 

- Thus, I suppose, did Dr. Johnson, that nom¬ 
inal Benedick and widower but virtual bachelor, 


when for a space he resided here. So, too, did 
that undoubted bachelor and rare good soul, 
Charles Lamb. And hundreds more, of ster-. 
ling spirits, Brethren of the Order of Celibacy, 
from time to time have dined, and slept, and 
tabernacled here. Indeed, the place is all a 
honeycomb of offices and domicils. Like any 
cheese, it is quite perforated through and through 
in all directions with the snug cells of bachelors. 
Dear, delightful spot! Ah! when I bethink 
me of the sweet hours there passed, enjoying 
such genial hospitalities beneath those time- 
honored roofs, my heart only finds due utterance 
through poetry; and, with a sigh, I softly sing, 
“ Carry me back to old Virginny!” 

Such then, at large, is the Paradise of Bach¬ 
elors. And such I found it one pleasant after¬ 
noon in the smiling month of May, when, sally¬ 
ing from my hotel in Trafalgar Square, I went 
to keep my dinner-appointment with that fine 
Barrister, Bachelor, and Bencher, R. F. C. (he 
is the first and second, and should be the third; 

I hereby nominate him), whose card I kept 
fast pinched between my gloved forefinger and 
thumb, and every now and then snatched still 
another look at the pleasant address inscribed 
beneath the name, “ No. —, Elm Court, Tem¬ 
ple." 

At the core he was a right bluff, care-free, 
right comfortable, and most companionable En¬ 
glishman. If on a first acquaintance he seemed 
reserved, quite icy in his air—patience; this 
Champagne will thaw. And if it never do, 
better frozen Champagne than liquid vinegar. 

There were nine gentlemen, all bachelors, at 
the dinner. One was from “No. —, King's 
Bench Walk, Temple;" a second, third, and 
fourth, and fifth, from various courts or passages 
christened with some similarly rich resounding 
syllables. It was indeed a sort of Senate of the 
Bachelors, sent to this dinner from widely-scat¬ 
tered districts, to represent the general celibacy 
of the Temple. Nay it was, by representation, 
a Grand Parliament of the best Bachelors in 
universal London; several of those present be¬ 
ing from distant quarters of the town, noted 
immemorial seats of lawyers and unmarried 
men—Lincoln's Inn, Fumival's Inn; and one 
gentleman, upon whom I looked with a sort of 
collateral awe, hailed from the spot where Lord 
Verulam once abode a bachelor-—Gray's Inn. 

The apartment was well up toward heaven. 

I know not how many strange old stairs I climb¬ 
ed to get to it. But a good dinner, with famous 
company, should be well earned. No doubt our 
host had his dining-room so high with a view to 
secure the prior exercise necessary to the due 
relishing and digesting of it. 

The furniture was wonderfully unpretending, 
old, and snug. No new shining mahogany, 
sticky with undried varnish; no uncomfortably 
luxurious ottomans, and sofas too fine to use, 
vexed you in this sedate apartment. It is a 
thing which every sensible American should 
learn from every sensible Englishman, that glare 
and glitter, gimcracks and gewgaws, are not in- 
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dispensable to domestic solacement. The Amer¬ 
ican Benedick snatches, down-town, a tough 
chop in a gilded show-box; the English bach¬ 
elor leisurely dines at home on that incompar¬ 
able South Down of his, off a plain deal board. 

The ceiling of the room was low. Who wants 
to dine under the dome of St. Peter’s ? High 
ceilings 1 If that is your demand, and the higher 
the better, and you be so very tall, then go dine 
out with the topping giraffe in the open air. 

In good time the nine gentlemen sat down to 
nine covers, and soon were fairly under way. 

If I remember right, ox-tail 6onp inaugurated 
the affair. Of a ri^h russet hue* its agreeable 
flavor dissipated my first confounding of its main 
ingredient with teamster’s gads and the raw- 
hides of ushers. (By way of interlude, we here 
drank a little claret.) Neptune’s was the next 
tribute rendered—turbot coming second; syow- 
white, flaky, and just gelatinous enough, not too 
turtleish in its unctuonsness. 

(At this point we refreshed ourselves with a 
glass of sherry.) After these light skirmishers 
had vanished, the heavy artillery of the feast 
marched in, led by that well-known English 
generalissimo, roast beef. For aids-de-camp we 
had a saddle of mutton, a fat turkey, a chicken- 
pie, and endless other savory things; while for 
avant-couriers came nine silver flagons of hum¬ 
ming ale. This heavy ordnance having departed 
on the track of the light skirmishers, a picked 
brigade of game-fowl encamped upon the board, 
their camp-fires lit by the ruddiest of decanters. 

Tarts and puddings followed, with innumer¬ 
able niceties ; then cheese and crackers. (By 
way of ceremony, simply, only to keep up good 
old fashions, we here each drank a gloss of good 
old port.) 

The cloth was now removed; and like Blu- 
cher’s army coming in at the death on the field 
of Waterloo, in marched a fresh detachment of 
bottles, dusty with their hurried march. 

All these mauoeuvrings of the forces were su¬ 
perintended by a surprising old field-marshal (I 
can not school myself to call him by the inglo¬ 
rious name of waiter), with snowy hair and nap¬ 
kin, and a head like Socrates. Amidst all the 
hilarity of the feast, intent on important busi¬ 
ness, he disdained to smile. Venerable man l 

I have above endeavored to give some slight 
schedule of the general plan of operations. But 
any one knows that a good, genial dinner is a 
sort of pell-mell, indiscriminate affair, quite 
baffling to detail in all particulars. Thus, I 
spoke of taking a gloss of claret, and a glass of 
sherry, and a glass of port, and a mug of ale— 
all at certain specific periods and times. But 
those were merely the state bumpers, so to 
speak. Innumerable impromptu glasses were 
drained between the periods of those grand im¬ 
posing ones. 

The nine bachelors seemed to have the most 
tender concern for each other’s health. All the 
time, in flowing wine, they most earnestly ex¬ 
pressed their sincerest wishes for the entire well¬ 
being and lasting hygiene of the gentlemen on 


the right and on the left. I noticed that when 
one of these kind bachelors desired a little more 
wine (just for his stomach’s sake, like Timothy), 
he would not help himself to it unless some 
other bachelor would join him. It seemed held 
something indelicate, selfish, and nnfraternal, to 
be seen taking a lonely, unparticipated glass. 
Meantime, as the wine ran apace, the spirits of 
the company grew more and more to perfect 
genialness and unconstraint. They related all 
sorts of pleasant stories. Choice experiences in 
their private lives were now brought out, like 
choice brands of Moselle or Rhenish, only kept 
for particular company. One told us how mel¬ 
lowly he lived when a student at Oxford; with 
various spicy anecdotes of most frank-hearted 
noble lords, his liberal companions. Another 
bachelor, a gray-headed man, with a sunny face, 
who, by his own account, embraced every op¬ 
portunity of leisure to cross over into the Low 
Countries, on sadden tours of inspection of the 
fine old Flemish architecture there—this learn¬ 
ed, white-haired, sunny-faced old bachelor, ex¬ 
celled in his descriptions of the elaborate splen¬ 
dors of those old guild-halls, town-halls, and 
stadthold-houses, to be seen in the land of the 
ancient Flemings. A third was a great fre¬ 
quenter of the British Museum, and knew all 
about scores of wonderful antiquities, of Oriental 
manuscripts, and costly books without a dupli¬ 
cate. A fourth had lately returned from a trip 
to Old Granada, and, of course, waa full of Sar¬ 
acenic scenery. A fifth had a funny case in law 
to tell. A sixth Was erudite in wines. A sev¬ 
enth had a strange characteristic anecdote of the 
private life of the Iron Duke, never printed, and 
never before announced in any puhlic or private 
company. An eighth had lately been amusing 
his evenings, now and then, with translating a 
comic poem of Fulci’s. He quoted for us the 
more amusing passages. 

And so the evening slipped along, the hours 
told, not by a water-clock, like Ring Alfred's, 
but a wine-chronometer. Meantime the table 
seemed a sort of Epsom Heath; a regular ring; 
where the decanters galloped round. For fear 
one decanter should not with sufficient speed 
reach his destination, another was sent express 
after him to hurry him; and then a third to 
hurry the second; and so on with a fourth and 
fifth. And throughout all this nothing loud, 
nothing unmannerly, nothing turbulent. I am 
quite sure, from the scrupulous gravity and aus¬ 
terity of his air, that had Socrates, the field- 
marshal, perceived aught of indecorum in the 
the company he served, he would have forth¬ 
with departed without giving warning. I after¬ 
ward learned that, during the repast, an invalid 
bachelor in an adjoining chamber enjoyed his 
first sound refreshing slumber in three lou& 
weary weeks. . - 

It was the very perfection of quiet absorption 
of good living, good drinking, good feeling, and 
good talk. We were a band of brothers. Com¬ 
fort—fraternal, household comfort, was the grand 
trait of the affkir. Also, you could plainly see 
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that these easy-hearted men had no wives or 
children to give an anxious thought. Almost all 
of them were travelers, too; for bachelors alone 
can travel freely, and without any twinges of 
their consciences touching desertion of the fire¬ 
side. 

The thing called pain, the bugbear styled 
trouble—those two legends seemed preposter¬ 
ous to their bachelor imaginations. How could 
men of liberal sense, ripe scholarship in the 
world, and capacious philosophical and con¬ 
vivial understandings—how could they suffer 
themselves to be imposed upon by such monk¬ 
ish fables ? Pain! Trouble! As well talk of 
Catholic miracles. No such thing.—Pass the 
sherry, Sir.—Pooh, pooh 1 Can't be!—The port, 
Sir, if you please. Nonsense; don't tell me so. 
—The decanter stops with you. Sir, I believe. 

And so it went. 

Not long after the cloth was drawn our host 
glanced significantly upon Socrates, who, sol¬ 
emnly stepping to a stand, returned with an 
immense convolved horn, a regular Jericho 
horn, mounted with polished silver, and other¬ 
wise chased and curiously enriched; not omit¬ 
ting two life-like goat's heads, with four more 
horns of solid silver, projecting from opposite 
sides of the mouth of the noble main horn. 

Not having heard that our host was a per¬ 
former on the bugle, I was surprised to see him 
lift this horn from the table, as if he were about 
to blow an inspiring blast. But I was relieved 
from this, and set quite right as touching the 
purposes of the horn, by his now inserting his 
thumb and forefinger into its mouth; where- 
npon a slight aroma was stirred up, and my 
nostrils were greeted with the smell of some 
choice Rappee. It was a mull of snuff. It 
went the rounds. Capital idea this, thought I, 
of taking snuff about this Juncture. This good¬ 
ly fashion must be introduced among my coun¬ 
trymen at home, further ruminated I. 

The remarkable decorum *>f the nine bach¬ 
elors—a decorum not to be affected by any 
quantity of wine—a decorum unassailable by 
any degree of mirthfulness—this was again set 
in a forcible light to me, by now observing that, 
though they took snuff very freely, yet not a 
man so far violated the proprieties, or so far 
molested the invalid bachelor in the adjoining 
room as to indulge himself in a sneeze. The 
snuff was snuffed silently, as if it had been 
some fine innoxious powder brushed off the 
wings of butterflies. 

But fine though they be, bachelors’ dinners, 
like bachelors' lives, can not endure forever. 
The time came for breaking up. One by one 
the bachelors took their hats, and two by two, 
and arm-in-arm they descended, still convers¬ 
ing, to the flagging of the court; some going to 
their neighboring chambers to turn over the 
Decameron ere retiring for the night; some to 
smoke a cigar, promenading in the garden on 
the cool river-side; some to make for the street, 
call a hack, and be driven snugly to their dis¬ 
tant lodgings. 


I was the last lingerer. 

** Well,” said my smiling host, “ what do you 
think of the Temple here, and the sort of life 
we bachelors make out to live in it?” 

u Sir,” said I, with a burst of admiring can¬ 
dor— u Sir, this is the veiy Paradise of Bach¬ 
elors!” 


n. THE TARTARUS OF MAIDS. 

It lies not far from Woedolor Mountain in 
New England. Turning to the east, right out 
from among bright farms and sunny meadows, 
nodding in early June with odorous grasses, you 
enter ascendingly among bleak hills. These 
gradually close in upon a dusky pass, which, 
from the violent Gulf Stream of air unceasing¬ 
ly driving between its cloven walls of haggard 
rock, as well as from the tradition of a crazy 
spinster’s hut having long ago stood somewhere 
hereabouts, is called the Mad Maid's Bellows'- 
pipe. 

Winding along at the bottom of the gorge is 
a dangerously narrow wheel-road, occupying the 
bed of a former torrent. Following this road 
to its highest point, yon stand as within a 
Dantean gateway. From the steepness of the 
walls here, their strangely ebon hue, and the 
sudden contraction of the gorge, this particular 
point is called the Black Notch. The ravine 
now expandingly descends into a great, purple, 
hopper-shaped hollow, far sunk among many 
Plutonian, shaggy-wooded mountains. By the 
country people this hollow is called the Devil’s 
Dungeon. Sounds of torrents fall on all sides 
upon the ear. These rapid waters unite at 
lost in one turbid brick-colored stream, boiling 
thrbugh a flume among enormous boulders. 
They call this strange-colored torrent Blood 
River. Gaining a dark precipice it wheels sud¬ 
denly to the west, and mokes one maniac spring 
of sixty feet into the arms of a stunted wood of 
gray-haired pines, between which it thence eddies 
on its further way down to the invisible low¬ 
lands. 

Conspicuously crowning a rocky bluff high 
to one side, at the cataract’s verge, is the ruin 
of an old saw-mill, built in those primitive times 
W’hen vast pines and hemlocks superabounded 
throughout the neighboring region. The black- 
mossed bulk of those immense, rough-hewn, 
and spike-knotted logs, here and there tumbled 
all together, in long abandonment and decay, 
or left in solitary, perilous projection over the 
cataract’s gloomy brink, impart to this rude 
wooden ruin not only much of the aspect of one 
of rough-quarried stone, but also a sort of 
feudal, Rhineland, and Thurmberg look, derived 
from the pinnacled wildness of the neighboring 
scenery. 

Not far from the bottom of the Dungeon 
stands a large white-washed building, relieved, 
like some great whited sepulchre, against the 
sullen background of mountain-side firs, and 
other hardy evergreens, inaccessibly rising m 
grim terraces for some two thousand feet. 

| The building is a paper-mill. 
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Having embarked on a large scale in the seeds¬ 
man’s business (so extensively and broadcast, 
indeed, that at length my seeds were distributed 
through all the Eastern and Northern States, 
and even fell into the far soil of Missouri and 
the Carolinas), the demand for paper at my 
place became so great, that the expenditure 
soon amounted to a most important item in the 
general account It need hardly be hinted how 
paper comes into use with seedsmen, as en¬ 
velopes. These are mostly made of yellowish 
paper, folded square; and when filled, are all 
but flat, and being stamped, and superscribed 
with the nature of the seeds contained, assume 
not a little the appearance of business-letters 
ready for the mail. Of these small envelopes I 
used an incredible quantity—several hundreds 
of thousands in a year. For a time I had pur¬ 
chased my paper from the wholesale dealers in 
a neighboring town. For economy’s sake, and 
partly for the adventure of the trip, I now re¬ 
solved to cross the mountains, some sixty miles, 
and order my future paper at the Devil’s Dun¬ 
geon paper-mill. 

The sleighing being uncommonly fine toward 
the end of January, and promising to hold so 
for no small period, in spite of the bitter cold I 
started one gray Friday noon in my pung, well 
fitted with buffalo and wolf robes ; and, spend¬ 
ing one night on the road, next noon came in 
sight of Woedolor Mountain. 

The far summit fairly smoked with frost; 
white vapors curled up from its white-wooded 
top, as from a chimney. The intense congela¬ 
tion made the whole country look like one 
petrifaction. The steel shoes of my pung 
craunched and gritted over the vitreous, chippy 
snow, as if it had been broken glass. The forests 
here and there skirting the route, feeling the 
some all-stiffening influence, their inmost fibres 
penetrated with the cold, strangely groaned— 
not in the swaying branches merely, but like¬ 
wise in the vertical trunk—as the fitful gusts re¬ 
morselessly swept through them. Brittle with 
excessive frost, many colossal tough-grained 
maples, snapped in tw ain like pipe-stems, cum¬ 
bered the unfeeling earth. 

Flaked all over with frozen sweat, white as a 
milky ram, his nostrils at each breath sending 
forth two horn-shaped shoots of heated respira¬ 
tion, Black, my good horse, but six years old, 
started at a sudden turn, where, right across the 
track—not ten minutes fallen-—an old distorted 
hemlock lay, darkly undulatory as an anaconda. 

Gaining the Bellows’-pipe, the violent blast, 
dead from behind, all but shoved my high-back¬ 
ed pung up-hill. The gust shrieked through 
the shivered pass, as if laden with lost spirits 
bound to the unhappy world. Ere gaining the 
summit, Black, my horse, as if exasperated by 
the cutting wind, slung out with his strong hind 
legs, tore the light pung straight up-hill, and 
sweeping grazingly through the narrow notch, 
sped downward madly past the rained saw-mill. 
Into the Devirg Dungeon horse and cataract 
rushed together. 


With might and main, quitting my seat and 
robes, and standing backward, with one foot 
braced against the dash-board, I rasped and 
churned the bit, and stopped him just in time 
to avoid collision, at a turn, with the bleak noz¬ 
zle of a rock, couchant like a lion in the way— 
a road-side rock. 

At first I could not discover the paper-mill. 

The whole hollow' gleamed with the white, 
except, here and there, where a pinnacle of 
granite showed one wind-swept angle bare. The 
mountains stood pinned in shrouds—a pass of 
Alpine corpses. Where stands the mill ? Sud¬ 
denly a whirling, humming sound broke upon 
my ear. I looked, And there, like an arrested 
avalanche, lay the large whitewashed factoiy. 
It was subordinatcly surrounded by a cluster of 
other and smaller buildings, some of which, from 
their cheap, blank air, great length, gregarious 
windows, and comfortless expression, no doubt 
were boarding-houses of the operatives. A 
snow-white hamlet amidst the snows. Various 
rude, irregular squares and courts resulted from 
the somewhat picturesque clusterings of these 
buildings, owing to the broken, rocky nature of 
the ground, which forbade all method in their 
relative arrangement. Several narrow lanes 
and alleys, too, partly blocked with snow fallen 
from the roof, cut up the hamlet in all direc¬ 
tions. 

When, turning from the traveled highway, 
jingling with bells of numerous fanners—w r ho, 
availing themselves of the fine sleighing, were 
dragging their wood to market—and frequently 
diversified with swift cutters dashing from inn 
to inn of the scattered villages—when, I say, 
turning from that bustling main-road, I by de¬ 
grees wound into the Mad Maid’s Bellows’-pipe, 
and saw the grim Black Notch beyond, then some¬ 
thing latent, as well as something obvious in the 
time and scene, strangely brought back to my 
mind my first sight of dark and grimy Temple- 
Bar. And when Black, my horse, went darting 
through the Notct, perilously grazing its rocky 
wall, I remembered being in a runaway London 
omnibus, which in much the same sort of style, 
though by no means at an equal rate, dashed 
through the ancient arch of Wren. Though the 
two objects did by no means completely corre¬ 
spond, yet this partial inadequacy but served to 
tinge the similitude not less with the vividness 
than the disorder of a dream. So that, when upon 
reining up at the protruding rock I at last 
caught sight of the quaint groupings of the fac¬ 
tory-buildings, and with the traveled highway 
and the Notch behind, found myself all alone, 
silently and privily stealing through deep-cloven 
passages into this sequestered spot, and saw the 
long, high-gabled main factory edifice, with a 
rude tower—for hoisting heavy boxes—at one 
end, standing among its crowded outbuildings 
and boarding-houses, as the Temple Church 
amidst the surrounding offices and dormitories, 
and when the marvelous retirement of this mys¬ 
terious mountain nook fastened its whole spell 
upon me, then, what memory lacked, all trib- 
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utary imagination furnished, and I said to my¬ 
self, “ This is the very counterpart of the Paradise 
of Bachelors, but snowed upon, and frost-paint¬ 
ed to a sepulchre.” 

Dismounting, and warily picking my way 
down the dangerous declivity—horse and man 
both sliding now and then upon the icy ledges 
—at length I drove, or the blast drove me, into 
the largest square, before one side of the main 
edifice. Piercingly and shrilly the shotted blast 
blew by the comer; and redly and demoniacally 
boiled Blood River at one side. A long wood- 
pile, of many scores of cords, all glittering in 
mail of crusted ice, stood crosswise in the 
square. A row of horse-posts, their north sides 
plastered with adhesive snow, flanked the fac¬ 
tory wall. The bleak frost packed and paved 
the square as with some ringing metal. 

The inverted similitude recurred—“The 
tweet, tranquil Temple garden, with the Thames 
bordering its green beds,” strangely meditated I. 

But where are the gay bachelors ? 

Then, as I and my horse stood shivering in 
the wind-spray, a girl ran from a neighboring 
dormitory door, and throwing her thin apron 
over her bare head, made for the opposite 
building. 

“ One moment, my girl; is there no shed 
hereabouts which I may drive into ?” 

Pausing, she turned upon me a face pale with 
work, and blue with cold; an eye supernatural 
with unrelated misery. 

“ Nay,” faltered I, “ I mistook you. Go on; 
I want nothing.” 

Leading my horse close to the door from 
which she had come, I knocked. Another pale, 
blue girl appeared, shivering in the doorway as, to 
prevent the blast, she jealously held the door ajar. 

“ Nay, I mistake again. In God’s name shut 
the door. But hold, is there no man about ?” 

That moment a dark-complexioned well- 
wrapped personage passed, making for the fac¬ 
tory door, and spying him coming, the girl rapid¬ 
ly closed the other one. 

“ Is there no horse-shed here, Sir ?” 

“Yonder, to the wood-shed,” he replied, and 
disappeared inside the factory. 

With mnch ado I managed to wedge in horse 
and pang between the scattered piles of wood 
all sawn and split. Then, blanketing my horse, 
and piling my buffalo on the blanket’s top, and 
tacking in its edges well around the breast-band 
and breeching, so that the wind might not strip 
him bare, I tied him fast, and ran lamely for the 
factory door, stiff with frost, and cumbered with 
my driver’s dread-naught. 

Immediately I found myself standing in a 
spacious place, intolerably lighted by long rows 
of windows, focusing inward the snowy scene 
without. 

At rows of blank-looking counters sat rows 
of blank-looking girls, with blank, white folders 
in their blank hands, all blankly folding blank 
paper. 

In one corner stood some huge frame of 
ponderous iron, with a vertical thing like a pis¬ 


ton periodically rising and falling upon a hdlry 
wooden block. Before it—its tame minister— 
stood a tall girl, feeding the iron animal with 
half-quires of rose-hued note paper, which, at 
every dow nward dab of the piston-like machine, 
received in the comer the impress of a wreath 
of roses. I looked from the rosy paper to the 
pallid cheek, but said nothing. 

Seated before a long apparatus, strung with 
long, slender strings like any harp, another girl 
was feeding it with foolscap sheets, which, so 
soon as they curiously traveled from her on the 
cords, were withdrawn at the opposite end of 
the machine by a second girl. They came to 
the first girl blank; they went to the second 
girl ruled. 

I looked upon the first girl’s brow, and saw it 
was young and fair; I looked upon the second 
girl’s brow, and saw' it was ruled and wrinkled. 
Then, as I still looked, the two—for some small 
variety to the monotony—changed places; and 
where had stood the young, fair brow, now stood 
the ruled and wrinkled one. 

Perched high upon a narrow platform, and 
still higher upon a high stool crowning it, sat 
another figure serving some other iron animal; 
while below the platform sat her mate in some 
sort of reciprocal attendance. 

Not a syllable was breathed. Nothing was 
heard but the low, steady, overruling hum of 
the iron animals. The human voice was ban¬ 
ished from the spot. Machinery—that vaunted 
slave of humanity—here stood menially served 
by human beings, who served mutely and cring- 
ingly as the slave serves the Sultan. The girls 
did not so much seem accessory wheels to the 
general machinery as mere cogs to the wheels. 

All this scene around me was instantaneously 
taken in at one sweeping glance—even before I 
had proceeded to unwind the heavy fur tippet 
from around my neck. But as soon as this fell 
from me the dark-complexioned man, standing 
close by, raised a sudden cry, and seizing my 
arm, dragged mo out into the open air, and 
without pausing for a word instantly caught up 
some congealed snow and began rubbing both 
my cheeks. 

“Two white spots like the whites of your 
eyes,” he said; “ man, your cheeks arc frozen.” 

“ That may well be,” muttered I; “ ’tis some 
wonder the frost of the Devil’s Dungeon strikes 
in no deeper. Rub away.” 

Soon a horrible, tearing pain caught at my 
reviving cheeks. Two gaunt blood-hounds, one 
on each side, seemed mumbling them. I seemed 
Actaeon. 

Presently, when all was over, I re-entered 
the factory, made known my business, con¬ 
cluded it satisfactorily, and then begged to be 
conducted throughout the place to view it. 

“ Cupid is the boy for that,” said the dark- 
complexioned man. “Cupid!” and by this 
odd fancy-name calling a dimpled, red-cheeked, 
spirited-looking, forward little fellow, who was 
rather impudently, I thought, gliding about 
among the passive-looking girls—like a gold 
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fi "through hueless waves—yet doing nothing 
in particular that I could see, the man bade 
him lead the stranger through the edifice. 

“Come first and see the water-wheel,” said 
this lively lad, with the air of boyishly-brisk 
importance. 

Quitting the folding-room, we crossed some 
damp, cold boards, and stood beneath a great 
wet shed, incessantly showering with foam, like 
the green barnacled bow of some East India- 
man in a gale. Round and round here went the 
enormous revolutions of the dark colossal water¬ 
wheel, grim with its one immutable purpose. 

“This sets our whole machinery a-going, Sir; 
m every part of all these buildings; where the 
girls work and all.” 

I looked, and saw that the turbid waters of 
Blood River had not changed their hue by com¬ 
ing under the use of man. 

“You make only blank paper; no printing 
of any sort, I suppose ? All blank paper, don't 
you?” 

“ Certainly; what else should a paper-factory 
make ?” 

The lad here looked at me as if suspicious 
of my common-sense. 

“ Oh, to be sure!” said I, confused and stam¬ 
mering; “it only struck me as so strange that 
red waters should turn out pale chee—paper, I 
mean.” 


Or did you mean the gold bosom-buttons of our 
boss, Old Bach, as our whispering girls all call 
him?” 

“ The man, then, I saw below is a bachelor, 
is he?” 

“ Oh, yes, he’s a Bach.” 

“ The edges of those swords, they are turned 
outward from the girls, if I see right; but their 
rags and fingers fly so, I can not distinctly see.” 

“Turned outward.” 

Yes, murmured I to myself; I see it now; 
turned ontward; and each erected sword is 
so borne, edge-outward, before each girt. If 
my reading fails me not, just so, of old, con¬ 
demned state-prisoners went from the hall of 
judgment to their doom: an officer before, bear¬ 
ing a sword, its edge turned ontward, in signif* 
icance of their fatal sentence. So, through c on¬ 
sumptive pallors of this blank, raggy life, go 
these white girls to death. 

“ Those scythes look veiy sharp,” again turn¬ 
ing toward the boy. 

“ Yes; they have to keep them so. Look I” 

That moment two of the girls, dropping their 
rags, plied each a whet-stone up and down the 
sword-blade. My unaccustomed blood curdled 
at the sharp shriek of the tormented steel. 

Their own executioners; themselves whetting 
the very swords that slay them ; meditated I. 

“ What makes those girls so sheet-white, my 


He took me up a wet and rickety stair to a 
great light room, furnished with no visible thing 
but rude, manger-like receptacles running all 
round its sides; and up to these mangers, like 
so many mares haltered to the rack, stood rows 
of girls. Before each was vertically thrust up 
a long, glittering scythe, immovably fixed at 
bottom to the manger-edge. The curve of the 
scythe, and its having no snath to it, made it 
look exactly like a sword. To and fro, across 
the sharp edge, the girls forever dragged long 
strips of rags, w ashed white, picked from baskets 
at one side; thus ripping asunder every seam, 
and converting the tatters almost into lint. The 
air swam with the fine, poisonous particles, which 
from all sides darted, subtilely, as motes in sun¬ 
beams, into the lungs. 

“ This is the rag-room,” coughed the boy. 

“ You find it rather stifling here,” coughed I, 
in answer; “but the girls don’t cough.” 

tl Oh, they are used to it.” 

“ Where do you get such hosts of rags ?” pick¬ 
ing np a handful from a basket. 

“ Some from the country round about; some 
•from far over sea—Leghorn and London.” 

“ *Tis not unlikely, then,” murmured I, “ that 
among these heaps of rags there may be some 
old shirts, gathered from the dormitories of the 
Paradise of Bachelors. But the buttons are all 
dropped off. Pray, my lad, do you over find 
any bachelor’s buttons hereabouts ?” 

M None grow in this part of the countiy. The 
Devil’s Dungeon is no place for flowers.” 

“Oh ! you mean the flowers so called—the 
Bachelor’s Buttons ?” 

“ And was not that what you asked about ? 


lad?” 

“ Why”—with a roguish twinkle, pure igno¬ 
rant drollejy,.not knowing hearths-ness—“I 
suppose the handling of such white bits of sheets 
all the time makes them so sheety.” 

“ Let us leave the rag-room now, my lad.” 

More tragical and more inscrutably mysteri¬ 
ous than any mystic sight, human or machine, 
throughout the factory, was the strange inno¬ 
cence of cruel-heartedness in this usage-hard¬ 
ened boy. 

“And now,” said he, cheerily, “I suppose 
you want to see our great machine, which cost 
us twelve thousand dollars only lost autumn. 
That’s the machine that makes the paper, too. 
This way, Sir.” 

Following him, I crossed a large, bespattered 
place, with two great round vats in it, full of a 
white, wet, woolly-looking staff, not unlike the 
albuminous part of an egg, soft-boiled. 

“ There,” said Cupid, tapping the vats care¬ 
lessly, “these are the first beginnings of the 
paper; this white pulp you see. Look how it 
swims bubbling round and round, moved by the 
paddle here. From hence it pours from both 
vats into that one common channel yonder; and 
so goes, mixed- np and leisurely, to the great 
machine. And now for that.” 

He led me into a room, stiffing with a strange, 
blood-like, abdominal heat, as if here, true 
enough, were being finally developed the germ- 
inous particles lately seen. 

Before me, rolled out like some long East¬ 
ern mannscript, lay stretched one continuous 
length of iron frame-work—multitudinous and 
mystical, with all sorts of rollers, wheels, and 
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cylinders, in slowly-measured and nnceasing 
motion. 

44 Here first comes the pulp now,” said Cupid, 
pointing to the nighest end of the machine. 
u See; first it pours out and spreads itself upon 
this wide, sloping board; and then—look— 
slides, thin and quivering, beneath the first 
roller there. Follow on now, and see it as it 
slides from under that to the next cylinder. 
There; see how it has become just a very little 
less pulpy now. One step more, and it grows 
still more to some slight consistence. Still an¬ 
other cylinder, and it is so knitted—though as 
yet mere dragon-fly wing—that it forms an air¬ 
bridge here, like a suspended cobweb, between 
two more separated rollers; and flowing over 
the last one, and under again, and doubling 
about there out of sight for a minute among all 
those mixed cylinders you indistinctly see, it 
reappears here, looking now at last a little less 
like pulp and more like paper, but still quite 
delicate and defective yet awhile. But—a lit¬ 
tle further onward, Sir, if you please—hero 
now, at this further point, it puts on something 
of a real look, as if it might turn out to be some¬ 
thing you might possibly handle in the end. 
Bnt it’s not yet done, Sir. Good way to travel 
yet, and plenty more of cylinders must roll it.” 

44 Bless my soul!” said I, amazed at the elon¬ 
gation, interminable convolutions, and deliber¬ 
ate slowness of the machine; 44 it must take a 
long time for the pulp to pass from end to end, 
and come out paper.” 

44 Oh! not so long,” smiled the precocious 
lad, with a superior and patronizing air; 44 only 
nine minutes. Bub look; you may try it for 
yoanelf. Hare you a bit of paper ? Ah! here’s 
a bit on the floor. Now mark that with any 
word yon please, and let me dab it on here, and 
we’ll see how long before it comes out at the 
other end.” 

"Well, let me see,” said I, taking out my 
pencil; 44 come, Til mark it with your name.” 

Bidding me take out my watch, Cupid adroit¬ 
ly dropped the inscribed slip on an exposed part 
of the incipient mass. 

Instantly my eye marked the second-hand on 
my dial-plate. 

Slowly I followed the slip, inch by inch; 
sometimes pausing for full half a minute as it 
disappeared beneath inscrutable groups of the 
lower cylinders, but only gradually to emerge 
again ; and so, on, and on, and on—inch by 
inch; now in open sight, sliding along like a 
freckle on the quivering sheet; and then again 
wholly vanished; and so, on, and on, and on— 
inch by inch; all the time the main sheet grow¬ 
ing more and more to final firmness—when, sud¬ 
denly, I saw a sort of paper-fall, not wholly un¬ 
like a water-fall; a scissory sound smote my 
ear, as of some cord being snapped; and down 
dropped an unfolded sheet of perfect foolscap, 
with my 44 Cupid” half faded out of it, and still 
moist and warm. 

My travels were at an end, for here was the 
end of the machine. 


44 Well, how long was it?” said Cupid. 

"Nine minutes to a second,” replied I, watch 
in hand. 

“ I told you so.” 

For a moment a curions emotion filled me,^ 
not wholly unlike that which one might experi¬ 
ence at the fulfillment of some mysterious proph¬ 
ecy. But how absurd, thought I again; the 
thing is a mere machine, the essence of which 
is unvarying punctuality and precision. 

Previously absorbed by the wheels and cylin¬ 
ders, my attention was now directed to a sad- 
looking woman standing by. 

"That is rather an elderly person so silently 
tending the machine-end here. She would not 
seem wholly used to it either.” 

44 Oh,” knowingly whispered Cupid, through 
the din, 44 she only came last week. She was a 
nurse formerly. But the business is poor in 
these parts, and she’s left it. But look at the 
paper she is piling there.” • 

44 Ay, foolscap,” handling the piles of moist, 
warm sheets, which continually were being de¬ 
livered into the woman’s waiting hands. 44 Don’t 
you turn out any thing but foolscap at this ma¬ 
chine ?” 

44 Oh, sometimes, but not often, we turn out 
finer work—cream-laid and royal sheets, we 
call them. But foolscap being in chief demand, 
we turn out foolscap most.” 

It was very curious. Looking at that blank 
paper continually dropping, dropping, dropping, 
my mind ran on in wondering* of those strange 
uses to which those thousand sheets eventually 
would be put. All sorts of writings would be 
writ on those now vacant things—sermons, law* 
yers* briefs, phyricians* prescriptions, love-let¬ 
ters, marriage certificates, bills of divorce, regis¬ 
ters of births, death-warrants, and so on, without 
end. Then, recurring back to them as they here 
lay all blank, I could not but bethink me of that 
celebrated comparison of John Locke, who, in 
demonstration of his theory that man had no 
innate ideas, compared the human mind at birth 
to a sheet of blank paper; something destined 
to be scribbled on, but what sort of characters 
no soul might tell. 

Pacing slowly to and fro along the involved 
machine, still humming with its play, I was 
struck as well by the inevitability as the evolve- 
ment-power in all its motions. 

44 Does that thin cobweb there,” said I, point¬ 
ing to the sheet in its more imperfect stage, 
44 does that never tear or break ? It is marvel¬ 
ous fragile, and yet this machine it passes 
through is so mighty.” 

44 It never is known to tear a hair’s point,” 

14 Does it never stop—get clogged ?” 

44 No. It must go. The machinery makes it 
go just so; just that very way, and at that very 
pace you there plainly see it go. The pulp 
can’t help going.” 

Something of awe now stole over me, as I 
gazed upon this inflexible iron animal. Al¬ 
ways, more or less, machinery of this ponderous, 
elaborate sort strikes, in some moods, strange 
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dread into the human heart, as some living, 
panting Behemoth might. But what made the 
thing I saw so specially terrible to me was the 
metallic necessity, the unhudging fatality which 
governed it. Though, here and there, I could 
not follow the thin, gauzy vail of pulp in the 
course of its more mysterious or entirely invis¬ 
ible advance, yet it was indubitable that, at 
those points where it eluded me, it still marched 
on in unvarying docility to the autocratic cun¬ 
ning of the machine. A fascination fastened 
on me. I stood spell-bound and wandering in 
my soul. Before my eyes—there, passing in 
slow procession along the wheeling cylinders, I 
seemed to see, glued to the pallid incipience of 
the pulp, the yet more pallid faces of all the 
pallid girls I had eyed that heavy day. Slowly, 
mournfully, beseechingly, yet unresistingly, they 
gleamed along, their agony dimly outlined on 
the imperfect paper, like the print of the tor¬ 
mented face on the handkerchief of Saint Ve¬ 
ronica. 

“ Halloa! the heat of the room is too much 
for you,” cried Cupid, staring ift me. 

“ No—I am rather chill, if any thing.” 

“ Come out, Sir—out—out,” and, with the 
protecting air of a careful father, the precocious 
lad hurried me outside. 

In a few moments, feeling revived a little, I 
went into the folding-room—the first room I 
had entered, and where the desk for transacting 
business stood, surrounded by the blank count¬ 
ers and blank girls engaged at them. 

. “ Cupid here has led me a strange tour,” said 
I to the dark-complexioned man before men¬ 
tioned, whom I had ere this discovered not only 
to be an old bachelor, but also the principal pro¬ 
prietor. “Yours is a most wonderful factory. 
Yc^r great machine is a miracle of inscrutable 
intricacy.” 

“Yes, all our visitors think it so. But we 
don’t have many. We arc in a very out-of-the- 
way corner here. Few inhabitants, too. Most 
of our girls come from far-off villages.” 

“ The girls,” echoed I, glancing round at their 
silent forms. “ Why is it, Sir, that in most fac¬ 
tories, female operatives, of whatever age, are 
indiscriminately called girls, never women ?” 

“Oh! as to that—why, I suppose, the fact 
of their being generally unmarried—that’s the 
reason, I should t(}ink. But it never struck 
me before. For our factory here, we will not 
have married women; they are apt to be off- 
and-on too much. We want none but steady 
workers: twelve hours to the day, day after day, 
through the three hundred and sixty-five days, 
excepting Sundays, Thanksgiving, and Fast- 
days. That’s our rule. And so, having no 
married women, what females we have are 
rightly enough called girls.” 

“Then these are all maids,” said I, while 
some pained homage to their pale virginity made 
me involuntarily bow. 

“ All maids.” 

Again the strange emotion filled me. 

“Your cheeks look whitish yet, Sir,” said the 


man, gazing at me narrowly. “ You must be 
careful going home. Do they pain you at all 
now ? It’s a bad sign, if they do.” 

“No doubt, Sir,” answered I, “when once I 
have got out of the Deni’s Dungeon, I shall 
feel them mending.” 

“ Ah, yes; the winter air in valleys, or gorget, 
or any sunken place, is far colder and more bit¬ 
ter than elsewhere. You would hardly believe 
it now, but it is colder here than at the top of 
Woedolor Mountain.” 

“ I dare say it is, Sir. But time presses me; 
I must depart.” 

With that, remuffling myself in dread-naught 
and tippet, thrusting my hands into my huge 
seal-skin mittens, I sallied out into the nipping 
air, and found poor Black, my horse, all cring¬ 
ing and doubled up with the cold. 

Soon, wrapped in furs and meditations, I as¬ 
cended from the Devil’s Dungeon. 

At the Black Notch I paused, and once more 
bethought me of Temple-Bar. Then, shooting 
through the pass, all alone with inscrutable na¬ 
ture, I exclaimed—Oh! Paradise of Bachelors! 
and oh I Tartarus of Maids! 


THE HIGHWAYMAN’S BRIDAL. 

T HE early years of the reign of George III. 

was the time of those gallant robbers, whose 
fine clothes, high bearing, reckless hardihood, 
and (frequently) good birth, took away from the 
superficial observer much of the darkness of the 
crime actually surrounding their deeds and lives. 
You were divested of your rings and purses, 
often with a demeanor so polished, that really 
it rather resembled paying, a toll to good man¬ 
ners than submitting to a highway robbeiy; a 
robbery, it is true, yet still it was more soothing 
to the feelings at the time, than being knocked 
down with the butt-end of a pistol, or bullied as 
well as plundered. Fashion, too, capricious in 
this as in all else, afiected some knights of the 
road above others, and fine ladies interested 
themselves amazingly about the deeds of high¬ 
waymen, conspicuous for handsome persons and 
brave conduct, or rather, daring villainy. These 
fair dames also were much concerned in their 
heroes’ final incarcerations and exits at the fatal 
tree of Tyburn. But highwaymen had, as eveiy 
body knows, been still more popular in the pre¬ 
ceding reign;. yet ever and anon a6 the profes¬ 
sion seemed to be on the verge of decay, and 
likely to dwindle down into mere commonplace 
theft and murder, some new candidate was sure 
to start up and revive the dying embers of tho 
road chivalry. One in particular was notorious 
enough in his brief day for most of the qualities 
I have described, as sometimes attributes of 
these knights of the road. He was well-con¬ 
nected, too, his uncle being a clergyman in a 
high church appointment. His person was ele¬ 
gant, his manners courtly, and he was rash in 
an extraordinary degree. Mingling freely in 
fashionable society in his real name, his deeds 
of robbery were the talk of the town under his 
assumed one. His proper designation was Rich- 
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ard Mowbray—that belonging to the road, his 
sole source of revenue, was Captain de Mont¬ 
morency—a patronymic high-sounding enough. 
I do not mean, however, to infer that any sus¬ 
pected the man of fashion and the highwayman 
to be one and the same person; that was never 
known till the event which I am going to relate 
took place. 

Richard Mowbray had spent his own small 
patrimony, years before the period at which this 
narrative commences, in the pleasures of the 
town; it had melted in ridottos, play-houses, faro, 
horse-flesh, and hazard; he had exhausted the 
kindness and forbearance of his relations, from 
whom he had borrowed and begged, till borrow¬ 
ing or begging became impracticable. He had 
known most extremes of life; and, moreover, 
when debts and poverty stared him grimly in 
the face, he knew not one useful art by which 
he could support existence, or pay dividends 
to his creditors. What was to be done ? He 
eluded a jail as long as he could, and one event¬ 
ful night, riding on horseback, and meditating 
gloomily on his evil fortunes, he met—-covered 
by the darkness from all discovery—a traveler 
well mounted—plethoric—laden with money¬ 
bags, and bearing likewise the burden of ex¬ 
cessive fear. 

It was a sudden thought—acted upon as sud¬ 
denly. Resistance was not dreamed of. Mow¬ 
bray made off with his booty, considerable enough 
to repair his exhausted finances, and to pay his 
most pressing creditors. It was literally rob¬ 
bing Peter to pay Paul. And so by night, un¬ 
der shelter of its darkness, did the ruined gen¬ 
tleman become the highwayman. People who 
knew his circumstances whispered their surprise 
when it became known that Richard Mowbray 
had paid his debts, and that he himself made 
more than his customary appearance. Now his 
fine person was ever clad in the newest braver¬ 
ies of the day; and in his double character many 
a conquest did he make, for he disburdened 
ladies of their jewels and purses with so fine a 
manner, that the defrauded fair ones forgot their 
losses in admiration of the charming despoiler; 
and Richard, in both his phases, drank deep 
draughts of pleasure, till he drained the Circean 
cup to its veriest dregs. Just as even pleasure 
became wearisome, when festive and high-bred 
delights palled on his sated passions, and the 
lower extremes of licentiousness and hard drink¬ 
ing, ruffling and fighting, diversified by the keen 
excitement and threats of danger, which distin¬ 
guished his predatory existence began to satiate, 
a new light broke on the feverish atmosphere of 
his life. He loved. Yes l Richard Mowbray, 
the ruined patrician. De Montmorency, the 
gallant highwayman, who had hitherto resisted 
every good or evil influence which Love, pure 
or earth-stained, offers to his votaries, succumbed 
to the simple charms of a young, unlearned, un¬ 
ambitious girl; so youthful, that even her tastes 
and habits, childish as they were, could be scarce¬ 
ly more so than suited her years. Flavia Hard- 
court had just attained her sixteenth year—had | 


never been to a boarding-school, and loved no¬ 
thing so much—even her birds and pet rabbits 
—as her dear old father, an honest country gen¬ 
tleman, and a worthy magistrate. Flavia had 
never been even to London, for Mr. Hardcourt 
resided at Aveling—a retired village, about 
twenty miles from the metropolis. Barring fox¬ 
hunting and hard drinking, the old gentleman, 
on his side, took pleasure only in the pretty, 
gentle girl, who* from the hour of her birth— 
which event terminated her mother’s existence 
—had made her his constant playmate and com¬ 
panion. And it was to this simple wild flower 
that the gay man of pleasure, haughty, reckless, 
unprincipled, improvident, irreligious, and rash, 
presumed to lift his eyes, to elevate his heart; 
and, oh, stranger still ! to this being, the moral 
antipodes of her pure self, did Flavia Hardcourt 
surrender her youthful, modest, inestimable love. 
It must have been her very childishness and 
purity that attracted the despeAte robber—the 
hardened libertine, now about to commit his 
worst and most inexcusable crime. He had ac¬ 
cidentally met Mr. Hardcourt at a county hunt 
—had, with others of his companions, been in¬ 
vited by that honest gentleman to a rustic fdte, 
in honor of little FI avia’s natal day—a day, he 
was wont to observe, to him remarkable for 
commemorating his greatest misfortune, and his 
intensest happiness; and then and there the high¬ 
wayman vowed to win and wear that pure bud 
of innocent freshness and rare fragrance, or to 
perish in the* attempt. Master Richard Mow* 
bray! unscrupulous De Montmorency! I will 
relate how you kept your vow. 

He haunted Aveling Grange till the chaste 
young heart, the old father’s beloved darling, 
surrendered itself into the highwayman’s keep¬ 
ing. Perhaps Mr. Hardcourt was not altogether 
best pleased at Flavia’s choice; but then she 
was his life—his hope—and he trusted, even 
when he gave her to a husband, that her love 
and doting affection would still be his own: be¬ 
sides, Mowbray was well connected—boasted of 
his wealth; whereas a very moderate portion 
would be hers—was received in modish circles, 
into which the good old magistrate could never 
pretend to penetrate; and, in short, what with 
his high bearing; his handsome person, and in¬ 
sinuating tongue, Mr. Hardcourt had irrevoca¬ 
bly promised to bestow his treasure into the 
keeping of the profligate, who numbered him¬ 
self almost years enough to have been the fa¬ 
ther of the young girl, whom he testified the 
utmost impatience to call wife. 

It was during the time that Mr. Mowbray 
was paying his court at Aveling, that the neigh¬ 
borhood began to be alarmed by a series of 
highway robberies, which men said could have 
been perpetrated but by that celebrated knight 
of the road—Captain De Montmorency. No 
one could stir after nightfall without an attack, 
in which numbers certainly were not wanting. 

a Cudgel me, but we’ll have him yet,” said 
old Mr. Hardcourt. “ I should glory myself in 
going to Tyburn to see the fellow turned off. 
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Ay, and I would take my little Flavia to see him j 
go by in the cart, with a parson and a nosegay; I 
eh, my little girl ?” 

“ Oh, no, father,** said Flavia, 44 1 could not 
abide it, though he is such a daring, wicked 
man, whose name makes me shrink with fear 
and terror whenever I hear it. I could never 
bear to see such a dreadful sight—it would 
haunt me till my death.** 

Does the gift of prophecy, involuntarily though 
it be, lurk within us yet ? Does the soul dimly 
shadow out its own fate, or rather that of its 
frail and perishable habitation? Sweet Flavia! 
unsuspecting, innocent girl! your Bps then pro¬ 
nounced your own doom, as irrevocably as though 
you hod been some stern Sibyl, delivering in¬ 
scrutable, unquestioned oracles, not a fair child 
as you were when I first saw you in your girlish 
frock and sash. Your brown hair curling down 
your straight glossy shoulders, your soft eyes 
shining through your blushes, like diamonds 
glittering among the freshest of roses. Sweet 
Flavia, I have lived to see my kindred dust 
heaped on your fresh young form, and old and 
withered now, I can not but remember the glow 
of your sweet, unstained youth, radiant in un- 
foreseelng love, happiness, and joy. 

The betrothed pair were together to visit 
London. 

44 But I shall not dare,** said the girl, as walk¬ 
ing together in the old-fashioned Dutch garden, 
she leant her young sinless head on her guilty 
lover's breast; 44 1 shall not dare take such a 
journey, for fear of the highwayman, De Mont¬ 
morency.” 

14 Fear not, my sweet Flavia; this breast shall 
be pierced through ere De Montmorency shall 
cauSb one fear in thine." 

44 Richard, sweetest, why do you leave us so 
early every evening? At sunset, I have re¬ 
marked. These are not London habits. Ah, 
does any other than your poor Flavia attract 
you?> Oh, Richard, I must die if it should 
be so! I could not live, and know you were 
false.” 

44 Sweetest, and best! my purest love, could 
any win me from you ? were it a queen, think it 
not. I—I—the truth is, Flavia, I have a poor 
sick friend not far from here; he is,poor, ill, 
and—I—I—” 

“ Say no more, dearest. Oh, how much more 
I love you every day! How good, how noble, 
fans to sacrifice !** And the blushing girl threw 
herself into her lover's arms. 

Ah! how differently beat those two human 
hearts. One pregnant with love, goodness, 
charity, sympathy; the other rank with hypoc¬ 
risy, dark with unbelief. 

They came to town, unmolested, you may be 
•ore; the stranger, because a few days previ¬ 
ously a terrible affair had occurred. Old Lord 
8t. Hilary, the relic of the beau-gar^ons of former 
days, had been robbed and maltreated. Men 
were by no means so favored as the beausexe. 
Above all, a family jewel of immense valne had 
been taken from his person; and on recovering | 


bis wounds and fright, be swore ve n g ea nce. 
He took active measures to fulfill his vow. 

Flavia came to us, to be measured for wed¬ 
ding clothes. She was then the impersonation 
of radiant happiness. I was much struck with 
her, and with the handsome, dark-browed 
swarthy gentleman who accompanied her and 
her friend, an old lady cousin to her father, at 
whose house the nuptial ceremony was to take 
place. The clothes were finished; saffron satin 
robes, according to a fancy of the bridegroom’s, 
who was fond of the classics in his youthful 
days; orange blossoms wreath. 

The wedding was to take place at the old 
relation’s, Mrs. Duchesne’s house; and on lag¬ 
ging wings, that day at length arrived. The 
marriage was celebrated, and the happy pair 
were in the act of being toasted by the father 
of the bride, when a strange noise was heard 
below; rude voices were upraised; oaths mut¬ 
tered ; a rush toward the festive saloon. The 
company rose. 

44 What is it ?” said Mr. Hardcourfc 

The door was broken open for answer. Tbe 
officers of justice filled the room. Two advanced. 
44 Come, Captain,” said they, 44 the game is up at 
last. It's an awkward time to arrest a gentle¬ 
man on liis wedding-day; but duty, my noble 
Captain, duty, must be done.” 

Entranced, frozen beyond resistance or ap¬ 
peal, the bridegroom was fettered; and the 
bride! she stood there, her hazel eyes dilating, 
till they seemed About to spring from her bead. 

44 My Richard! what is this ?” 

44 Scoundrels!” said Mr. Hardeourt, 41 release 
my son.” 

The men laughed. One of them was examin¬ 
ing the necklace of Flavia; it contained a dia¬ 
mond in the centre, worth a ransom. “ Where 
did you get this, miss?” he said. 

Her friends answered, for the terror-stricken 
girl was inarticnlate, 44 Mr. Mowbray’s wedding- 
gift.” 

44 Oh, oh 1 This was the diamond Lord St. 
Hilary was so mad about. By your leave,” and 
the gem was removed from the neck it encircled. 

She comprehended something terrible. She 
found speech : “Whom do yon take Mr. Mow¬ 
bray for ?” said she. 

44 Whom? why the renowned Captain de 
Montmorency.” 

A shriek—so fierce in its agony as to cause 
the criminal to rebound—struck on the ears of 
all present: insensibility followed, and Flavia 
was removed. So was her bridegroom—to 
Newgate. 

The trial was concluded—justice was ap¬ 
peased—the robber was doomed. And his 
innocent and unpolluted victim—. For days 
her life had hung on a thread. But youth and 
health closed for a short time the gates of death. 
She recovered. Reviving as from a dreadful 
dream, she could scarcely believe in the terrible 
event which, tornado-like, had swept over her. 
She desired her father to repent its circum¬ 
stances. Weeping, and his venerable gray bairs 
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whiter with sorrow, Mr. Hardcourt complied. 
She heard the recital in silence. Presently 
clasping her father’s hand, “ Dear parent,” she 
•aid, “when—when?” She could utter no 
more; nor was it necessary; he comprehended 
her meaning but too well. 

“ The day after to-morrow,” he replied. 

“ Father, I must be there.” 

“ My Flavin, my dearest daughter!” 

“Father, 1 must be there 1 Do you remem¬ 
ber you^jest? Ah, it has come to pass in bit¬ 
ter earnest. I must be there!” 

Nor would she be pacified; she persisted. 
Her physician at length urged them to give her 
her way. It would, he said, be less dangerous 
than denial. 

Near Tyburn seats were erected. Windows, 
baleonies to be let out on hire. One of these 
last, the most private, was secured; and on the 
fatal morning Flavia was taken thither in a 
close carriage, accompanied by her parent and 
her aged cousin. She shed no tears, heaved 
not a single sigh, and suffered herself to be led 
to the window with strange immovable calm¬ 
ness. Soon shouts and the swelling murmur 
of a dense crowd reached her ears. The pro¬ 
cession was arriving. The gallows was not in 
sight, but the fatal cart would pass close. It 
came on nearer, nearer—more like a triumph, 
that dismal sight, than a human feliow-man 
hastening to eternity. 

She clenched her hands, she rose up, strain¬ 
ing her fair white throat to catch a glance of 
the criminal. Yes, there he was, dressed gayly, 
the ominous nosegay flaunting in his breast, 
dull despair in his heart, reaching from thence 
to his face. As the train passed Flavia’s win¬ 
dow, by chance he raised his hot, bleared eyes; 
they rested on his bride, his pure virgin wife. 
The wretched man uttered a yell of agony, and 
caat himself down on the boards of the vehicle. 
She continued gazing, the smile frozen on her 
face, her eyes glassy, motionless, fixed. 

They never recovered their natural intelli¬ 
gence. Fixed and stony, they bore her, stricken 
lamb, from the dismal scene. Her old father 
watched for days by her bedside, eagerly wait¬ 
ing for a ray of light, a token of sense, or sound. 
None came. She had been stricken with cata¬ 
lepsy, and it was a blessing when the enchained 
spirit was released from its frail habitation— 
when the pure soul was permitted to take its 
flight to happier regions. Poor Mr. Hardcourt 
sunk shortly after into a state of childish im¬ 
becility, and soon father and daughter slept in 
one grave. 

VAMPYRES. 

O F all the creations of superstition, a Vam- 
pyre is, perhaps, the most horrible. You 
are lying in your bed at night, thinking of no¬ 
thing but sleep, when you see, by the faint light 
that is in your bed-chamber, a shape entering 
at the door, and gliding toward you with a long 
sigh, as of the wind across the open fields when 
darkness has fallen upon them. The thing 


moves along the air as if by the mere act of 
volition; and it has a human visage and figure. 
The eyes stare wildly from the head; the hair 
is bristling; the flesh is livid; the mouth is 
bloody. 

You lie still—like one under the influence of 
the night-mare—and the thing floats slowly over 
yon. Presently you fall into a dead sleep or 
swoon, returning, np to the latest moment of 
consciousness, the fixed and glassy stare of the 
phantom. When you awake in the morning, 
you think it is all a dream, until you perceive a 
small, blue, deadly-looking spot on yonr chest 
near the heart; and the truth flashes on yon. 
You say nothing of the matter to your friends; 
but you know you are a doomed man—and you 
know rightly. For eveiy night comes the terri¬ 
ble Shape to yonr bedside, with a face that 
seems horrified at itself, and sucks your life¬ 
blood in yonr sleep. You feel it is useless to 
endeavor to avoid the visitation, by changing 
your room or your locality: you are under a 
sort of cloud of fate. 

Day after day you grow paler and more lan¬ 
guid : your face becomes livid, your eyes leaden, 
your cheeks hollow. Your friends advise you 
to seek medical aid—to take change of air—to 
amuse your mind; but you are too well aware 
that it is all in vain. You therefore keep your 
fearful secret to yourself; and pine, and droop, 
and languish, till you die. When you are dead 
(if you will be so kind as to suppose yourself in 
that predicament), the most horrible part of the 
business commences. You are then yourself 
forced to become a Vampyre, and to create 
fresh victims; who, as they die, add to the 
phantom stock. 

The belief in Vampyres appears to have been 
most prevalent in the southeast of Europe, and 
to have had its origin there. Modern Greece 
was its cradle; and among the Hungarians, 
Poles, Wallachians, and other Sclavonic races 
bordering on Greece, have been its chief mani¬ 
festations. The early Christians of the Greek 
Church believed that the bodies of all the Latin 
Christians buried in Greece were unable to 
decay, because of their excommunication from 
that fold of which the Emperor of Russia now 
claims to be the sovereign Pope and supreme 
Shepherd. The Latins, of course, in their turn, 
regarded these peculiar mummies as nothing 
less than saints; but the orthodox Greeks con¬ 
ceded that the dead body was animated by a 
demon who caused it to rise from its grave 
every night, and conduct itself after the fashion 
of a huge mosquito. These dreadful beings 
were called Brucolacs; and, according to some 
accounts, were not merely manufactured from 
the dead bodies of heretics, but from those of 
all wicked people who have died impenitent. 
They would appear in divers places in their 
natural forms; would run a muck indiscrimin¬ 
ately at whomsoever they met, like a wild 
Malay; would injure some, and kill others out¬ 
right; would occasionally, for a change, do 
some one a good service; but would, for the 
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most part, so conduct themselves that nothing 
could possibly be more aggravating or unpleas¬ 
ant. Father Richard, a French Jesuit of the 
seventeenth century, who went as a missionary 
to the Archipelago, and who has left us an ac¬ 
count' of the Island of Santerini, or Saint Irene, 
the Thera of the ancients, discourses largely on 
the subject of Brucolacs. He says, that when 
the persecutions of the Yampyres become intol¬ 
erable, the graves of the offending parties are 
opened, when the bodies are found entire and 
uncorrupted; that they are then cut up into 
little bits, particularly the heart; and that, after 
this, the apparations are seen no more, and the 
body decays. 

The word Brucolac, we are told, is derived 
from two modem Greek words, signifying, re¬ 
spectively, 44 mud,” and 11 a ditch,” because the 
graves of the Yampyres were generally found 
full of mud. Voltaire, in the article on Vam- 
pyres in his Philosophical Dictionary, gives a 
similar account of these spectres. He observes, 
in his exquisite, bantering style: “ These dead 
Greeks enter houses, and suck the blood of little 
children; eating the suppers of the fathers and 
mothers, drinking their wine, and breaking all 
the furniture. They can be brought to reason 
only by being burnt—when they are caught; 
but the precaution must be taken not to resort 
to this measure until the heart has been tom 
out, as that must be consumed apart from the 
body.” What a weight of meaning and implied 
satire is there in that phrase, “They can be 
brought to reason only by being burnt!” It is 
a comment upon universal history. 

Pierre Daniel Huet, a French writer of Ana, 
who died in seventeen hundred and twenty-one, 
says, that it is certain that the idea of Yam¬ 
pyres, whether true or false, is very ancient, 
and that the classical authors are full of it. 
He remarks, that when the ancients had mur¬ 
dered any one in a treacherous manner, they 
cut off his feet, hands, nose, and ears, and hung 
them round his neck or under his arm-pits; 
conceiving that by these means they deprived 
their victim of the power of taking vengeance. 
Huet adds, that proof of this may be found in 
the Greek Scholia of Sophocles; and that it 
was after this fashion that Menelaus treated 
Deiphobus, the husband of Helen—the victim 
having been discovered by A£neas in the in¬ 
fernal regions in the above state. He also 
mentions the story of Hcrmotimus of Clazo- 
mene, whose soul had a power of detaching it¬ 
self from its body, for the sake of wandering 
through distant countries, and looking into the 
secrets of futurity. During one of these spiritual 
journeys, his enemies persuaded his wife to have 
the body burned; and his soul, upon the next 
return, finding its habitation not forthcoming, 
withdrew forever after. According to Sueto¬ 
nius, the body of Caligula, who had been vio¬ 
lently murdered, was but partially burned and 
superficially buried. In consequence of this, 
the house in which he had been slain, and the 
garden in which the imperfect cremation had 


taken place, were every night haunted with 
ghosts, which continued to appear until the 
house was burned down, and the funeral rites 
property performed by the sisters of the de¬ 
ceased emperor. It is asserted by ancient 
writers that the souls of the dead are unable to 
repose until after the body has been entirely 
consumed; and Huet informs us that the 
corpses of those excommunicated by the mod¬ 
em Greek Church are called Toupi, a word 
signifying “ a drum,” because the said bodies 
are popularly supposed to swell like a drum, 
and to sound like the same, if struck or rolled 
on the ground. Some writers have supposed 
that the ancient idea of Harpies gave rise to 
the modem idea of Vampyres. 

Traces of the Vampyre belief may be found 
in the extreme north—even in remote Iceland. 
In that curious piece of old Icelandic history, 
called The Eyrbyggja-Saga, of w hich Sir Walter 
Scott has given an abstract, we find two narra¬ 
tions which, though not identical with the mod¬ 
em Greek conception of Brucolacs, have cer¬ 
tainly considerable affinity with it. The first 
of these stories is to the following effect:— 
Thorolf Baegifot, or the Crookfooted, was an 
old Icelandic chieftain of the tenth centtuy, un- 
enviably notorious for his savage and treacher¬ 
ous disposition, which involved him in continual 
broils, not only with his neighbors, but even 
with his own son, who was noted for justice and 
generosity. Having been frustrated in one of 
his knavish designs, and seeing no farther 
chance open to him, Thorolf returned home 
one evening, mad with rage and vexation, and, 
refusing to partake of any supper, sat down at 
the head of the table like a stone statue, and so 
remained without stirring or speaking a word. 
The servants retired to rest; but yet Thorolf 
did not move. In the morning, every one was 
horrified to find him still sitting in the same 
place and attitude; and it was whispered that 
the old man bad died after a manner peculiarly 
dreadful to the Icelanders—though what may 
be the precise nature of this death is very doubt¬ 
ful. It was feared that the spirit of Thorolf 
would not rest in its grave unless some extraor¬ 
dinary precautions were taken; and accordingly 
his son Amkill, upon being sent for, approached 
the body in such a manner as to avoid looking 
upon the face, and at the same time enjoined 
the domestics to observe the like caution. The 
corpse was then removed from the chair (in 
doing which, great force was found necessary), 
the face was concealed by a vail, and the usual 
religious rites were performed. A breach was 
next made in the wall behind the chair in which 
the corpse had been found; and the body, being 
carried through it with immense labor, was laid 
in a strongly-built, tomb. All in vain. The 
spirit of the malignant old chief haunted the 
neighborhood both night and day; killing men 
and cattle, and keeping every one in contin¬ 
ual terror. The pest at length became unen¬ 
durable; and Amkill resolved to remove his 
father’s body to some other place 
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On opening the tomb, the corpse of Thorolf 
was found with so ghastly an aspect, that he 
seemed more like a devil than a man; and 
other astonishing and fearful circumstances soon 
manifested themselves. Two strong oxen were 
yoked to the bier on which the body was placed; 
but they were very shortly exhausted by the 
weight of their burden. Fresh beasts were then 
attached; but, upon reaching the top of a steep 
hill, they were seized with a sudden and uncon¬ 
trollable terror, and, dashing frantically away, 
rolled headlong into the valley, and were killed. 
At every mile, moreover, the body became of a 
still greater weight; and it was now found im¬ 
possible to cany it any farther, though the con¬ 
templated place of burial was still distant. The 
• attendants therefore consigned it to the earth 
on the ridge of the hill, an immense mound 
was piled over it, and the spirit of the old man 
remained for a time at rest. But “ after the 
death of Amkill,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ Baegi- 
fot became again troublesome, and walked forth 
from his tomb, to the great terror and damage 
of the neighborhood, slaying both herds and 
domestics, and driving the inhabitants from the 
canton. It was therefore resolved to consume 
his carcase with fire; for, like the Hungarian 
Vampyre, he, or some evil demon in his stead, 
made use of his mortal relics as a vehicle 
during the commission of these enormities. 
The body was found swollen to a huge size, 
equaling the corpulence of an ox. It was 
transported to the sea-shore with difficulty, and 
there burned to ashes/* In this narrative, we 
miss the blood-sucking propensities of the genu¬ 
ine Vampyre; but in all other respects the 
resemblance is complete. 

The other story from the same source has re¬ 
lation to a certain woman named Thorgunna. 
This excellent old lady having, a short time 
previous to her death, appointed one Thorodd 
her executor, and the wife of the said Thorodd 
having covetously induced her husband to pre¬ 
serve some bed-furniture which the deceased 
particularly desired to have burnt, a series of 
ghost-visits ensued. Thorgunna requested that 
her body might be conveyed to a distant place 
calledSkalholt; and on the way thither her ghost 
appeared at a house where the funeral party 
put up. But the worst visitations occurred on 
the return of Thorodd to his own house. On 
the veiy night when he reached his domicile, a 
meteor resembling a half-moon glided round 
the walls of the apartment in a direction op¬ 
posed to the apparent course of the sun (an 
ominous sign), and remained visible until the 
inmates went to bed. The spectral appearance 
continued throughout the week; and then one 
of the herdsmen went mad, evidently under 
the persecutions of evil spirits. At length he 
waa found dead in his bed; and, shortly after, 
Thorer, one of the inmates of the house, going 
out in the evening, was seized by the ghost of 
the dead shepherd, and so injured by blows, 
that he died. His spirit then went into part¬ 
nership with that of the herdsman, and togeth¬ 


er they played some very awkward and alarm¬ 
ing pranks. A pestilence appeared, of which 
many of the neighbors died; and one evening 
something in the shape of a seal-fish lifted it¬ 
self up through the flooring of Thorodd’s house, 
and gazed around. 

The terrified domestics having in vain struck 
at the apparition, which continued to rise 
through the floor, Kiartan, the son of Thorodd, 
smote it on the head with a hammer, and drove 
it gradually and reluctantly into the earth, like 
a stake. Subsequently, Thorodd and several 
of his servants were drowned; and now their 
ghosts were added to the spectra] group. Evei 7 
evening, when the fire was lighted in the great 
hall, Thorodd and his companions would enter, 
drenched and dripping, and seat themselves 
close to the blaze, from which they very selfish¬ 
ly excluded all the living inmates; while, from 
the other side of the apartment, the ghosts of 
those who had died of pestilence, and who ap¬ 
peared gray with dust, would bend their way 
toward the same comfortable nook, under the 
leadership of Thorer. This being a very awk¬ 
ward state of affairs in a climate like Iceland, 
Kiartan, who was now the master of the house, 

| caused a separate fire to be kindled for the 
mortals in an out-house, leaving the great ball 
to the spectres; with which arrangement their 
ghostships seemed to be satisfied. The deaths 
from the pestilence continued to increase; and 
every death caused an addition to the phantom 
army. 

Matters had now reached so serious a pitch, 
that it was found absolutely necessary to take 
some steps against the disturbers of the neigh¬ 
borhood. It was accordingly resolved to pro¬ 
ceed against them by law; but, previously to 
commencing the legal forms, Kiartan caused 
the unfortunate bed-furniture, which had been 
at the bottom of all the mischief, to be burnt in 
sight of the spectres. A jury was then formed 
in the great hall; the ghosts were accused of 
being public nuisances within the meaning of 
the act in that case made and provided; evi¬ 
dence was heard, and finally a sentence of eject¬ 
ment was pronounced. Upon this, the phan¬ 
toms rose; and, protesting that they had only 
sat there while it was lawful for them to do so, 
sullenly and mutteringly withdrew, with many 
symptoms of unwillingness. A priest then 
damped the room with holy-water—a solemn 
mass was performed, and the supernatural vis¬ 
itors were thenceforth non est inventus. 

The incident of the seal in this narrative will 
remind the reader who has properly studied his 
Corsican Brothers—and (as it is customary to 
ask on these occasions) who has not?—of the 
appearance of the ghost of the duelist as he 
comes gliding through the floor to the tremulous 
music of the fiddles. The whole tale, in fact, 
falls in a great measure into the general cIass 
of ghost stories; but the circumstance of each 
person, as he died, adding to the array of the 
evil spirits, and thus spreading out the mischief 
in ever-widening circles, has an affinity to the 
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distinguishing feature of the Brucolac supersti¬ 
tion. Still, for the perfect specimen of the 
genus Yam pyre, we must revert to the south¬ 
east of Europe. 

Sir Walter Scott says that the above “ is the 
only instance in which the ordinary administra¬ 
tion of justice has been supposed to extend over 
the inhabitants of auother world, and in which 
the business of exorcising spirits is transferred 
from the priest to the judge.” 

Voltaire, however, in treating of Vampyres, 
mentions a similar instance. “It is in my 
mind,” says the French wit and philosopher, 
“ a curious fact, that judicial proceedings were 
taken, in due form of law, concerning those 
dead who had left their tombs to suck the blood 
of the little boys and girls of the neighborhood. 
Calmet relates that in Hungary two officers ap¬ 
pointed by the Emperor Charles the Sixth, as¬ 
sisted by the bailiff of the place, and the execu¬ 
tioner, went to bring to trial a Vampyre who 
sucked all the neighborhood, and who had died 
six weeks before. He was found in his tomb, 
fresh, gay, with his eyes open, and asking for 
food. The bailiff pronounced his sentence, and 
the executioner tore out his heart and burnt it: 
after which the Vampyre ate no more.” 

Voltaire’s levity has here carried him (inad¬ 
vertently, of course) with a smiling face into a 
very appalling region. It is an historical fact 
that a sort of Vampyre fever or epidemic spread 
through the whole southeast of Europe, from 
about the year seventeen hundred and twenty- 
seven to seventeen hundred and thirty-five. 
This took place more especially in Servia and 
Hungary; with respect to its manifestations in 
which latter country, Calmet, the celebrated au¬ 
thor of the History of the Bible, has left an ac¬ 
count in his Dissertations on the Ghosts and 
Vampyres of Hungaiy. A terrible infection 
appeared to have seized upon the people, who 
died by hundreds under the belief that they 
were haunted by these dreadful phantoms. Mil¬ 
itary commissions were issued for inquiring into 
the matter; and the graves of the alleged Vam¬ 
pyres being opened in the presence of medical 
men, some of the bodies were found undecom¬ 
posed, with fresh 6 kin and nails growing in the 
place of the old, with florid complexions, and 
with blood in the chest and abdomen. Of the 
truth of these allegations there can be no rea¬ 
sonable doubt, as they rest upon the evidence 
both of medical and military men; and the 
problem seems to admit of only one solution. 
Dr. Herbert Mayo, in his Letters on the Truths 
contained in Popular Superstitions, suggests 
that the superstitious belief in Vampyrism, act¬ 
ing upon persons of nervous temperaments, pre¬ 
disposed them to fall into the condition called 
death-trance; that in that state they were hast¬ 
ily buried; and that, upon the graves being 
opened, they were found still alive, though un¬ 
able to speak. In confirmation of this ghastly 
suggestion, Dr. Mayo quotes the following most 
pathetic and frightful account of a Vampyre 
execution from an old German writer: “ When 


they opened his grave, after he had been long 
buried, his face was found with a color, and his 
features made natural sorts of movements, as 
if the dead man smiled. He even opened hia 
mouth as if he would inhale the fresh air. They 
held the crucifix before him, and called in a 
loud voice, * See, this is Jesus Christ who re¬ 
deemed your soul from hell, and died for you.' 
After the sound had acted on his organs, of 
hearing, and he had connected perhaps some 
ideas with it, tears began to flow from the dead 
man’s eyes. Finally, when, after a short prayer 
for his poor soul, they proceeded to hack {dfjps 
head, the corpse uttered a screech, and tapped 
and rolled just as if it had been alive—and.we 
grave was full of blood.” The wretched .IJ 1311 
most assuredly was alive; but Superstition i jiff, 
neither brain nor heart; and so it 
him. . t 

A story similar to the foregoing has been pre¬ 
served by Sergeant Mainard, a lawyer qf, A® 
reign of Charles the First; and may 
repeated as a curious instance of the,hold which 
the most puerile superstitions maintained jnBfi- 
gland at a comparatively recent period, and die 
influence which they were allow.ed to exercise 
even in so grave a matter as a trial for murder. 
In the year sixteen hundred and twenty-ppe^ 
somewhere in Hertfordshire, a married wopap, 
named Joan Norcot, was found in bed with p*r 
throat cut; and, ulthough the inquest whjfhwp 
held upon her body terminated in a ver 4 kfcpf 
felo-de-se, a rumor got about that the 4 cceafed 
had been murdered. The body was according¬ 
ly taken out of the grave thirty days after its 
death, in the presence of the jury and many 
other persons; and the jury then changed their 
verdict (which had not been drawn into form by 
the coroner), and accused certain parties of will¬ 
ful murder. These were tried at the Hertford 
Assizes and acquitted; “but,”says the Sergeant^ 

“ so much against the evidence, that the Judge 
(Harvy) let fall his opinion that it were better 
an appeal were brought than so foul a murder 
should escape unpunished.” In conseqipuce 
of this, “they were tried on the appeal, which 
was brought by the young child against hi* .fa¬ 
ther, grandfather, and aunt, and her hwbllllfi, 
Okeman; and, because the evidence/Wcs^^e 
strange, I took exact and particular notice of & 
It was as followeth, viz.: After the matters above 
mentioned and related, an' ancient and gripe 
person, minister of the parish where the ffrCtirp 
committed, being sworn to give evidence^ 
cording to the custom, deposed, that the tanyr 
being taken out of the grave, thirty d^snSgr 
the party’s death, and lying on the gross, ana 
the four defendants present, they were required# 
each of them, to touch the dead body. .Qlp» 
man’s wife fell on her knees, and prnycdGod 
to show token of their innoceney, or topepi 
such purpose; but her veiy [».e., preciseJ 
I forgot. The appellers did touch the dee d 
body; whereupon, the brow of the dead, jAfth 
was of a livid or carrion color (that r ^p^fo 
verbal expression In the terms of the^w^ppph 
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began to have a dew or gentle sweat, which ran 
down in drops on the face, and the brow turned 
and changed to a lively and fresh color, and the 
dead opened one of her eyes, and shut it again; 
and this opening the eye was done three several 
times. She likewise thrust out the ring or 
marriage-finger three times, and pulled it in 
again; and the finger dropt blood from it on 
the grass.” This being confirmed by the wit¬ 
ness's brother, also a clergyman; and other 
evidence (of a more human character, but, as 
it appears to us, very insufficient) having been 
adduced, Okeman was acquitted, and the three 
other prisoners were found guilty: a result which 
there can be little question was mainly brought 
about by the monstrous story of the scene at the 
exhumation. That the details of that stoiy were 
exaggerated, according to the superstitious hab¬ 
it of the times, seems obvious; but the query 
arises, whether the body of the woman might 
not really have been alive. It is true that thir¬ 
ty days had elapsed since her apparent death; 
but some of the alleged Vampyres supposed by 
Dr. Mayo to have been buried alive had been 
in their graves three months when their condi¬ 
tion was inspected. Not being possessed of the 
requisite medical knowledge, we will forbear to 
pronounce whether or not life could be sus¬ 
tained, under such circumstances, for so great a 
length of time; but what seems fatal to the 
supposition, in the last instance, is the fact of 
the woman having had her throat cut. 

Vampyres have often been introduced into 
romance. There is an old Anglo-Saxon poem 
on the subject of a Vampyre of the Fens; and 
the Baron von Haxthausen, in his work on 


Transcaucasia, has told a story of one of these 
gentry, which may be here appended as a sort 
of pleasant burlesque after the foregoing trage¬ 
dies : “ There once dwelt in a cavern in Ar¬ 
menia a Vampyre, called Dakhanavar, who 
could not endure any one to penetrate into the 
mountains of Ulmish Altotem, or count their 
valleys. Every one who attempted this had, in 
the night, his blood sucked by the monster from 
the soles of his feet until he died. The Vam¬ 
pyre was, however, at last outwitted by two 
canning fellows. They began to count the val¬ 
leys, and when night came on they lay down to 
sleep—taking care to place themselves with the 
feet of the one under the head of the other.” 
(How both could have managed to do this, we 
leave to the reader's ingenuity to explain.) H tn 
the night the monster came, felt as usual, and 
found a head; then he felt at the other end, 
and found a head there also. ‘ Well,* cried he, 
1 1 have gone through the whole three hundred 
and sixty-six valleys of these mountains, and 
have sucked the blood of people without end; 
but never yet did I find any one with two heads 
and no feet !* So saying, he ran away, and was 
never more seen in that country; but ever after 
the people have known that the mountain has 
three hundred and sixty-six valleys.” 

In South America a species of bat is found 
which sucks the blood of people while asleep 
(lulling them with the fanning of its. wings 
during the operation), and whi<ffi is called the 
Vampyre bat from that circumstance. If this 
creature belonged to Europe, we should be in¬ 
clined to regard it os the origin of the Vampyre 
fable. 


Jtatjjlq Rtrorlt nf Current Clients. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

ONGRESS closed its session on the 4th of 
March. On the 17th of February the Presi¬ 
dent sent in a message vetoing the bill providing 
for the payment of claims of American cirisens for 
spoliations committed by the French prior to 1801. 
The President denies that there is any just indebt¬ 
edness on the part of the United States to these 
claiman ts, and rehearses somewhat in detail the 
history of the treaties upon which the claims are 
supported. The President insists, as the result of 
his examination of the whole subject, that the gov¬ 
ernment of the United States has never renounoed 
any of the claims of American citizens against 
France, and that they are still to be presented and 
urged against that government if they are just at 
all; but he does not concede that any such claims 
exist which have not already been liquidated. In 
the House of Representatives on the 20th, after 
some discussion of the message, the vote taken on 
the passage of the bill, notwithstanding the Presi¬ 
dent's objections, resulted as follows: ayes 113, 
nays 80; the ayes not reaching two-thirds, the 
bill was lost.—-A bill passed the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives on the 18th, making an increase in 
the annual appropriation from $385,000 to $860,000 
to the proprietors of the Collins line of Liverpool 
steamers for mail service, and repealing that danse 
Vol. X.—No. 59.—X x 


of the present contract, which puta it in the power 
of Congress to terminate the engagement upon giv¬ 
ing six months' notice of its intention; the vote on 
the passage of the bill waa 92 to 82. It came up 
in the Senate on the 27th, and was discussed through 
the day. On the next day a motion to strike ont 
the clause depriving Congress of the power to term¬ 
inate the contract waa negatived, 25 to 24, and Che 
bill was then passed by a vote of 26 to 22. On the 
3d of March the President sent in a message veto¬ 
ing the bill. In this document it was stated that 
the whole amount paid by the government to the 
proprietors of the line since the commencement of 
the service in April, 1850, was two millions six hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand dollars, while the amount 
of postages paid into the Department was only sev¬ 
en hundred and thirty-four thousand. By the act 
of 1852 the compensation of the Company was 
largely increased, and they were at the same time 
released from some of the stipulations into which 
they had entered for the advantage of the govern¬ 
ment in t his service. Congress'reserved to itself 
the right to repeal this contract upon giving six 
months’ notice ; and this right the President thinks 
is one which ought not to be surrendered. Tho 
bill, he says, would bestow additional privileges 
upon the contractors without any corresponding 
advantage to the gover n ment, which receives no 
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sufficient return for the immense outlay involved, 
which could obtain the same service of other par¬ 
ties at a less cost, and which, if the bill should be¬ 
come a law, would pay an immense sum of money 
without any adequate consideration. To provide 
for making a donation of such magnitude would 
be, in his judgment, to deprive commercial enter¬ 
prise of the benefits of free competition, and to 
-•'itablish a monopoly in violation of the soundest 
principles of public policy, and of doubtful com¬ 
patibility with the Constitution. On receipt of the 
message in the Senate, Mr. Seward moved as an 
amendment to the Naval Appropriation Bill, the 
bill just vetoed, omitting the repeal of the clause 
which gives Congress the right to discontinue the 
extra allowance on giving six months’ notice; this 
amendment prevailed by a unanimous vote. When 
the message was read in the House it occasioned 
great excitement, and was vehemently denounced 
as an unwarrantable interference on the part of the 
Executive with the legislation of Congress. On 
putting the question whether the bill should pass 
in spite of the veto, the result was—ayes 98, nays 
79; less than two-thirds in favor. The bill, as 
passed in the Senate, was afterward agreed to, 
and thus became a law. The Senate also added 
to the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill, 
j«n amendment reducing the duties on various ar¬ 
ticles, especially wool and railroad irou; but it 
was stricken out in the House. Various bills of 
considerable importance were passed during the 
closing days of the session. Prominent among 
them was one reorganizing the Consular and Di¬ 
plomatic service of the United States—fixing the 
salaries of the several Ministers at rates graduated 
according to the relative importance of their posts, 
and substituting salaries for fees in the case of Con¬ 
suls. A bill was also passed organizing a Board 
for the purpose of hearing and adjudicating claims 
upon Congress—which will not only save a great 
deal of time usually devoted by Congress to this 
delicate and difficult duty, but will also prevent 
the injustice to which meritorious claimants are 
often exposed. Judge Gilchrist, of New Hamp¬ 
shire, Hon. Isaac Blackford, of Indiana, and Hon. 
Joseph H. Lumpkin, of Georgia, constitute the 
Board. A bill was also passed providing a retired 
list for the. Navy; and two regiments of infantry 
and two of cavalry were added to the Army. The 
sum of seven and three quarter millions of dollars 
was appropriated to meet the claims of the creditors 
of Texas who may hold bonds for the payment of 
which the revenues of the State were pledged. By 
a bill for the protection of emigrant passengers, 
the owners and masters of vessels bringing emi¬ 
grants to this country arc required to make better 
provision for their comfort, and to make themselves 
responsible to a greater extent for their health. A 
private Company was authorized to build a line of 
Telegraph from the Mississippi to the Pacific, re¬ 
ceiving from the Government, in aid thereof, the 
right of way two hundred feet in wfidth. The 
Postage Bill has been amended by the addition of 
a provision for the registry of letters containing 
money, in accordance with the suggestions in the 
anntial reporbofthe Postmaster-General. An ap¬ 
propriation of twenty-five thousand dollars was 
made for statuary to be executed by Hiram Pow- 

-A debate of considerable interest took place 

in the Senate upon a bill introduced by Mr. Toucey, 
of Connecticut, authorizing tho transfer to a United 
Statoe < ’ourt of any proceedings that might be com¬ 


menced in State Courts, under authority of State 
laws, against officers of tho United States while 
acting in the execution of laws of the General Gov¬ 
ernment. The passage of the bill was resisted with 
earnestness, especially on the ground that it was 
designed to aid in the execution and enforcement 
of the law for the restoration of fugitive slaves—a 
design which was vindicated by its friends, on the 
ground that it had been rendered necessary by the 
action of several of tho States in making laws to 
prevent the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
Senator Seward, on the 23d of February, spoke 
against it, resisting it as one of the usurpations of 
slavery, to which of late we have become accus¬ 
tomed, and pointing out the extent to which it en¬ 
croached upon the rights and powers of the indi¬ 
vidual States, which had been jealously guarded 
by the founders of the Republic as essential to the 
protection of personal freedom. The law, he said, 
was an innovation upon the legal system of the 
country, and would involve even its friends in 
evils infinitely greater than they imagined. The 
bill was eventually passed in the Senate, by a vote 
of 29 to 9, but was not acted upon in the House of 
Representatives.-In addition to the laws enact¬ 

ed, several joint resolutions of consideral public in¬ 
terest and importance were appointed. One of 
them, approved on the 15th of February, authorized 
the President to confer the title of Lieutenant-Gen¬ 
eral by brevet, in a single instance, for eminent 
services. The President, in accordance with the 
intent of Congress, conferred tho title upon Gen¬ 
eral Scott. 

On tho lust day of the session the President 
transmitted to Congress a very large collection of 
diplomatic correspondence relating to a conference 
of American Ministers held at Ostend in October 
of last year, with regard to the foreign policy of 
the country, and especially the purchase of Cuba. 
The documents are quite voluminous, and, although 
they arc highly important, it will be impossible in 
this place to do more than state their general tenor. 
The lirst letter in tho collection is from Mr. Marcy 
to Mr. Soule, dated July 23, 1853, directing him to 
urge upon the Spanish Government the cession or 
sale of Cuba; and to protest against any inter¬ 
ference on the part of other European powers; and 
suggesting that Spain might profitably grant Cuba 
a more independent government, retaining some 
commercial advantages for herself. On the 2d of 
July, Mr. Marcy had written to Mr. Buchanan 
complaining of the conduct of Great Britain in 
maintaining large fieets on the coast of Cuba, and 
directing him to endeavor to induce the British 
Government to abandon any arrangements into 
which it might have entered with Spain detri¬ 
mental to our interests in regard to Cuba. On 
the 11th of March, 1864, Mr. Marcy instructs Mr. 
Soule to demand redress from the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment for the Mack Warrior outrage; and, in a let¬ 
ter dated the 17th of the same month, fixes the in¬ 
demnity at $300,000. On the 3d of April he writes 
that fears are entertained of a design to introduce 
a new system of agricultural labor into Cuba, and 
gives Mr. Soule full powers to negotiate for the 
purchase of the island. On the 16tb of August 
the Secretary suggests a meeting of Messrs. Bu¬ 
chanan, Mason, and Soule, at some convenient 
point, for the purpose of adopting measures for a 
perfect concert of action in aid of the negotiations 
in progress at Madrid. This conference was com¬ 
menced at Ostend on the 10th of Octol»er, and was 
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transferred to Aix la Chapelle in Prussia, contin- French, and American vessels of war, and declared 
uing until the 18th, the day on which the official that they represented the three great maritime 
report of its proceedings and conclusions is dated, powers of the earth—the three greatest supporters 
The three Ministers, in this report, state that they of his kingdom. 

Jiave arrived at the conclusion that an immediate GREAT BRITAIN, 

and earnest effort ought to be made to purchase Our last Record mentioned tho resignation of 
Cuba from Spain at any price not exceeding a Lord John Russell from the Ministry, which he 
maximum sum not mentioned, but which subse- justified in the House of Commons, by saying that 
quent indications prove was one hundred and he could not conscientiously resist the resolution for 
twenty millions of dollars. The proposal, in their inquiry into the conduct of the war, of which no¬ 
judgment, ought to be made in such a form as to tice had been given by Mr. Roebuck. The resig- 
l»e laid before tho Supremo Constituent Cortes, nation was announced by the Earl of Aberdeen, in 
which was then abont to assemble; and all our the House of Lords, on the 26th of January. The 
proceedings in regard to it should l>c, they said, Earl said he was not aware of all the motives that 
open, frank, and of such a character as to chal- had prompted it; he knew that Lord John had 
lenge the approbation of the world. The Minis- been dissatisfied with the conduct of the war two 
ters proceed to state the various reasons, growing months previously, but supposed he had waived his 
mainly out of its geographical position, which con- opposition. In the House of Commons, on tho same 
vince them that the United States ought to pur- day, Lord John Russell spoke at length upon the 
chase Cuba with as little delay as possible. It is subject, the main point of his remarks being that 
next urged that the commercial nations of Europe the Duke of Newcastle had not met with cordial 
would be greatly benefited by a transfer of Cuba acquiescence his suggestions looking to a more 
from Spain to the United States, inasmuch as their vigorous prosecution of the war. Lord Palmer- 
commerce with the island would be greatly in- ston, who followed him in debate, thought he should 
creased; and the dispatch next urges at length the have resigned sooner, so as to give tho Ministry an 
benefits which Spain herself would derive from the opportunity of supplying his place, or else have re- 
proposed sale. Two-thirds of the purchase-money, mained, and shared the fate of the government 
employed in the construction of a system of rail- with which he had been connected. Mr. Roebuck 
roads, would stimulate beyond calculation the in- then rose and made his motion for a Committee of 
dnstry and prosperity of the country; and the re- Inquiry, which he supported briefly, and was fol- 
maining third would satisfy the demands now lowed by several speakers on both* sides, Mr. Sid- 
pressing so heavily on her credit, and create a ney Herbert making tho most elaborate attempt to 
sinking fond which would gradually relieve her vindicate the government. The debate was then 
from the enormous debt which now paralyzes her n<\journed until the 29th, when it was renewed— 
energies. Cuba, in its best days, never yielded Mr. Stafford leading off with a detailed and very 
to the Spanish exchequer more than a million touching narrative of what he had himself seen of 
and a half of dollars annually; and her expenses the results of mismanagement in the army of the 
have of late so largely increased as to create an Crimea, and of the sad scenes that had met his 
annual deficit of six hundred thousand. Under view there. Sir E. Bnlwer Lytton also spoke elo- 
no probable circumstances can Cuba yield to qnently in support of tho motion, insisting that the 
Spain one per cent, upon the sum the United expedition to the Crimea had been undertaken in 
States are willing to pay for tho island. But utter ignorance of the country they were to invade, 
it is furthermore urged that Spain is in tfnmi- the forces they were to encounter, and the supplies 
nent danger of losing Cuba without remunera- they might expect. Mr. Gladstone followed, cen- 
tion. The oppression of her government has ere- soring Lord John Russell for abandoning the Mhfr- 
ated a feeling which will inevitably lead to in- istry at so critical a moment, after he had himself 
surrection, and, in case of such an event, in spite written to the Prime Minister that he had aban- 
of our Neutrality Laws, it will be Impossible to doned the views he had formerly pressed on the 
prevent the people and government of the United Cabinet in regard to the conduct of the war. As 
States from taking part in such civil war. And, for the inqniry proposed, he did not believe it 
finally, after we shall have offered Spain a price would benefit the army, or tend in any degroe to 
for beyond its value, and this shall have been re- alleviate the evils complained of. The disorgan¬ 
ized, the question will remain whether Cuba, in ization of the army, he thought, had been exagge r- 
the hands of Spain, does not endanger our internal ated, although ho admitted the defective admtnis- 
peace, and the existence of our Union. If so, the tmtion of the war departments at home. Mr. 
Ministers ttrge, we should be justified by every law, Disraeli renewed the attack, declaring that the 
human and divine, in wresting it from Spain, if wc blame of acknowledged evils ought not to be thrown 
possess the power.—The President did not deem it upon the Duke of Newcastle alone—the whole 
advisable to follow the course Indicated in this dis- Cabinet was responsible. The course of Lord John 
patch ; and, in consequence of this hesitation, Mr. Russell he censured as being akin to wliat in tho 
Soul6, in a letter, dated December 17, 1854, re- eighteenth century would have been styled a prof- 
signed his office as Minister at Madrid, saying he ligate political intrigue. Lord John replied to tin's, 
had no alternative but to take that step, or linger denying that there had been any thing in his aots to 
irf UnpaidImpotence at the capital. which such such a term could bo applied. Lord 

J From CaKjbmxa wc have intelligence to the 16th Palmerston accepted the issue made by Mr. Dis- 
o^tfeb,, but the advices are without special interest, raeli, but said that a resolution of inquiry was not 
^From the Srmdirick Inlands we learn that the a frank or proper mode of declaring lack of com* 
new king has ordered the discontinuance of the fidcnce in the Ministry. If it were adopted and 
negotiations which were commenced by his prede- carried out, it would sot a dangerous precedent— 
cessor for the annexation of the islands to the and the country would be disappointed if it were 
United States. At his reception, on the 16th of not. Several other members spoke briefly, and, 
January, he addressed the officers of the English, upon a division, there were for Mr. Roebuck's mo* 
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tion, 305; against it, 148; majority against the 
government, 157. Of those voting with the ma¬ 
jority, 99 were members w ho had previously been 
Ministerialists; 84 Ministerialists, 47 of the Oppo¬ 
sition, and 64 who had paired off, were absent. 
On the 1st, Lord Palmerston announced that the 
Ministry had resigned. The same announcement 
was made in the House of Lords by the Earl 
of Aberdeen, who took occasion to say that he 
was not surprised at the result; serious misfortunes 
had occurred, and it was perfectly natural that the 
censure they involved should fall upon the Govern¬ 
ment. But the sufferings of the army had been 
greatly exaggerated, and, instead of seeing any 
cause for discouragement in the present condition 
of affairs, he indulged sanguine hopes of ultimate 
success. The French Emperor w r as still able to 
send large reinforcements to the Crimea; a treaty 
with Sardinia would place 15,000 Piedmontese 
troops under Lord Raglan’s command; and an 
understanding had been had with Austria which 
engaged her military aid if peace w ere not restored. 
The present want of the country was a strong 
Government, and he trusted such a one might be 
formed. The Duke of Newcastle followed in a full 
and not unsuccessful vindication of his own zeal 
and devotion to the service—denying that he had 
withheld due deference from Lord John Russell’s 
suggestions, or that he had shown any desire what¬ 
ever to retain office if it could be better filled. 
The Earl of Derby spoke sarcastically of the 
internal dissensions in the government which these 
events had revealed, and said he had been invited 
by the Queen to undertake the formation of a 
Cabinet, but had not succeeded in doing so. On 
the 5th, the debate was still further continued, 
Lord John Russell making a full reply to various 
imputations that had been made public against 
him, and especially to the charge that he had at 
any time been anxious to retain office in the 
Cabinet, os the Duke of Newcastle had intimated. 
Considering, he said, that he had been Prime 
Minister for five years and a half, and that he had 
consented to take a subordinate position in Lord 
Aberdeen's ministry, he thought such an intima¬ 
tion, especially from the Duke, was entirely mis¬ 
placed. He admitted freely that he had made a 
mistake in not resigning at an earlier day—at the 
moment, indeed, when he became satisfied that the 
war was not conducted in a manner which he could 
defend. But having committed the error of re¬ 
maining too long, he could not admit that he ought 
to have staid still longer, and awaited the result of 
the motion for inquiry; for that, he said, would 
have involved a still greater error—an error of 
morality. Mr. Gladstone replied to a portion of 
Lord John Russell’s remarks, and disavowed em¬ 
phatically any belief in the charges of political 
treachery or cowardice that had been brought 
qgainst him. These discussions were continued 
until the 9th, when it was announced in the House 
of Lords by the Earl of Granville that Lord John 
Russell had attempted the formation of a Ministry 
but without success, and that Lord Palmerston had 
then been invited to undertake it and had succeeded. 
The principles of bis Cabinet would be identical 
with those of the late Government. The Duke of 
Newcastle was succeeded by Lord Panmure in the 
War Department, and the Earl of Clarendon would 
still remain in charge of the department of Foreign 
Affairs. This arrangement, however, proved to be 
but temporary. * W haa Ltwas ascertained that the 



inquiry authorized by Mr. Roebuck’s resolution, 
was actually to be instituted, Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
James Graham, and Mr. Sidney Herbert withdrew 
from the Ministry. Mr. G. C. Lewis succeeded as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord John Rus¬ 
sell took the Home Department, intending first to 
perform the duties of Envoy to Vienna, to which 
he had been appointed. We have no space for 
a sketch of the debates on the occasion of this 
change.-Joseph Home died on the 20th of Feb¬ 
ruary, at the age of seventy-nine.-At the Lord 

Mayor’s dinner on the 6th, Sir Charles Napier 
made a speech, dedaring that he had been dis¬ 
missed from the service, vindicating his condogA 
in the Baltic, demanding a committee of inqn* 
and stigmatizing the treatment he had 
from the Admiralty as insulting to the last C 
Admiral Berkeley in taking notice of thls i. , 
in the House of Commons, gave a decided aad,< 
tinct denial to every material statement wkki&J 

Charles had made.-The Earl of Elgin we^qqite. 

dially welcomed in Scotland on his return^ |Mt. 
made a striking speech at Dunfermline On the Ink 
lie said he returned with stronger faith 
in his countrymen’s power of nrlf go iffimmci^ aM 
with a profounder conviction that the En glish <O QP- 
stitution was the most nearly perfect in thewanfL 
In England the head of the state repr eeentg Sft ; 
national unity, while in the United 
represents a party; and while in England f Slfc,^pv' 
popular Government can be overthrown at unde by 
a simple vote of censure, in the United. States j| 
must bo endured four years. : Ir t 

THE CONTINENT. . M 
Very few’ incidents of importance have occurred 
on the Continent during the month. In Franc* 
the camp at Boulogne is to be inoreased to two 
hundred thousand men; its officers have received 
orders to march at short notice. Rumore are 
afloat that the Emperor intends to proceed to the 
Crimea in person for purposes of observation. 

- In Germany affairs are still in doubt—Prussia 

maintaining her equivocal position, declining to 
pledge herself to act with the Western Powers, and 
still insisting upon being admitted to share in the 
conferences at Vienna. Hanover has pledged hcr- 
self to act with Austria; but Bavaria refuses to 

declare her intentions.-In Spain the Cortes are 

still discussing the new Constitution. A motion 
declaring that all public powers emanate from the 
nation was rejected, on the 1st, by a vote of 214 to 
18. Espartero has made an appeal to the country, 
insisting on the necessity of maintaining order and 
regularly paying the taxes. Mr. SocdA, the 
icon Minister, had an audience of tho Queen, m 

the 31st of January, and took leave.--Frapa Afe. 

eia reports are received of active efforts on the part 
of the Government to push on preparations for the 
war. Immense supplies have been ordered to be 
ready in the early spring, and the total forces in 
the field amount to six hundred and ninety-five 
thousand men. .r 

From the Crimea we have no Intelftgeitce df 
special interest. Active operations on the part of 
the Allies against Sebastopol have been entirely 
suspended by the severity of the weather. Tlit 
condition of the English army, in point of health 
and comfort, has been somewhat improved, bat it 
is still far from satisfactory. The Russians make, 
frequent sorties, which are marked by increasing 
boldness and vigor, but have been hitherto without 
much success. . 
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T HE SELF-MADE MAN—Who is he ? What 
is he ? and what his true position for good or 
for evil among the powers of the age ? In laying 
this subject for dissection upon our Editorial Table, 
it is first of all important that we should see clearly 
what is before us. The phrase is an ambiguous 
one. It may include characters alike in some out¬ 
ward traits, yet essentially and widely different. 
In one import of the term, we can not help regard¬ 
ing the self-made man as the great nuisance of the 
age. For the sake of truth, then, as well as to 
avoid giving unnecessary offense, it becomes prop¬ 
er to define him with the utmost strictness. The 
language is often employed to denote not so much 
the inward state or culture, as the outward manner 
through which it has been attained. In this sense, 
it would represent nothing essential, nothing strict¬ 
ly entering into that peculiar spiritual constitution 
which it is our object to describe, and to which 
alone, in logical strictness, the term in question 
may be rightly applied. 

To clear the field, then, it may be necessary, in 
the first place, to determine who the self-made man 
is not. The name is sometimes given to the truly 
noble individual who has received on education in 
the schools, but through pecuniary means acquired 
by his own exertions, or through the still harder 
struggle of patient privations for so honorable an 
end. This is not the self-made man. The term 
so applied is a gross misnomer, denoting a mere 
accident of life instead of essential character. This 
essential element of the spiritual state does not de¬ 
pend at all upon the fact of a man’s having gone 
through college, as the phrase is. He may have 
had this advantage, and yet come forth one of the 
most odious specimens of the mischievous genus. 
He may have gone through college, and yet have 
been made, or made himself, through the newspaper, 
and the political debating club, instead of close 
converse with those studies which bring the indi¬ 
vidual mind in communion with the best thinking 
of the race and of the age. Our colleges are be¬ 
ginning to turn out a good deal of this self-made 
article. He may, on the other hand, have never 
been within the walls of a literary institution, and 
yet be possessed of an extensive, a thorough, and, 
at the same time, a most conservative culture, iu 
all respects the opposite of that obtained by many 
a one who flaunts his bachelor’s or master’s degree. 

Again, the term is sometimes applied to one 
whose education, or mental culture, has come 
through strictly private study without the aid of 
schools in any way. But neither can this mere 
accidental circumstance give ns the essential dif¬ 
ference of which we are in search. The culture 
thus acquired may, in truth, have come from xcith- 
otrf, just as much as though it had been obtained 
through the drill of the recitation-room, or the dis¬ 
cipline of the office. A well-selected course of 
reading may have brought such a one in closest 
connection and sympathy with tho best thinking 
of the best and most cultivated minds. It may 
have moulded his spirit into a catholic communion 
with such thinking, and thus produced iu him that 
essential feature of soul which distinguishes be¬ 
tween the true conservative and the mischievous 
self-made man in the worst aspect of the character. 
The one thus educated may have well used his 


11 private judgment” in procuring from the best 
books the best outward teaching. And this was 
pre-eminently the case with the oft cited and wrong¬ 
ly cited Franklin. This remarkable man was most 
remarkable in this, that his mind had been formed 
by closest converse with the best thinking and best 
writing, of the classical age of English literature. 
Franklin, although he lived in a revolutionary pe¬ 
riod, was eminently conservative in his modes of 
thought and feeling. Not that he was an admirer 
of aristocracy; for we know that all his tastes were 
republican; but in the higher and purer sense of 
the term he was conservative in all that respects 
those long settled ideas of government, those fun¬ 
damental moral truths, and above all, those social 
and domestic institutions, which had grown out of 
the very constitution of humanity. There never 
was a man, wo say it boldly, whose well-cultivated 
common sense would have more heartily despised 
that gabble about “ ideas,” and “ movements,” and 
“radical reforms,” which characterises your mod¬ 
em self-made railer at Society and the Church. 
Franklin is often claimed as an example of the 
uselessness of classical education; but any one who 
carefully examines his literary history must see 
that the legitimate inference from it is all the other 
way. It is true, he had not received such educa¬ 
tion directly, and yet he possessed its benefits in 
a more substantial manner than many who have 
graduated with college or university honors. The 
predominant conservatism of his literary tastes led 
him to see where the true excellence lay, and henoe 
those efforts to form his style after tho most clas¬ 
sical English models—we mean those who were 
themselves most familiar with the sound thinking, 
the clear, manly, lofty spirit of the ancient clas¬ 
sical authors. The admirer of Addison and Butler 
would never have been found among those “ move¬ 
ment” men who now so falsely claim him. With 
all his well-known hatred of domestic oppression, 
he would have abhorred the doctrine of “ woman’s 
rights.” His philanthropy would have held no 
fellowship with Garrison abolitionism. Although 
not distinguished for evangelical views in religion, 
be would have stood aghast at Parker, and found 
himself utterly puzzled to know what to make of 
New England and German transcendentalism. He 
knew too well what human nature was, and what 
it most needed, to believe for a moment that any 
of the “ new phases of faith” that come floating up 
from these “ children of the mist” could ever exert 
a moral power to be compared with that of the old 
homely “ doctrines of grace.” He was too truthful 
a spirit to have condemned Paine as he did, and 
yet to have had any respect for that deeper and 
more poisonous unbelief, that more faith-destroying 
denial of a personal Deity which is now openly 
vented in the lecture-room of the Young Men’s As¬ 
sociation, or finds a free passage in the columns of 
the widely-circulated daily newspaper. He was 
too honest a man to have understood why the Age 
of Reason should be banished to some obscure hole 
in Chatham Street, while a book of Mr. Newman, 
or a discourse on the “ Mistakes of Jesus,” or rank 
atheism in the form of German philosophy should 
command the most respectable publishers in New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia. Simple republie- 
anism he loved with all his soul, but socialism, 
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Fourierism, all that beastly herding together of 
men and women to which we may apply the term 
communism, would have been an abomination to 
our republican sage. The pretended reasoning and 
the unhealthy sentiment of the school that supports 
it, with all its kindred ideas, would have been ut¬ 
ter loathsomeness to the sound common sense, the 
conservative historical knowledge of such a mind 
as that of Benjamin Franklin. 

But it may be said that such a man is, after all, 
self-made, because his selection of books, his choice 
of teachers, and thus, in some measure, the determ¬ 
ination of the ideas suggested or received, may cer¬ 
tainly be called his own. So it might seem on a 
superficial view of the case, and yet even here there 
must be the conservative character as a condition 
precedent. This is a state of mind rather than 
the possession of any certain dogmas or ideas. It 
is, in other words, the simple love of truth in dis¬ 
tinction from the love of originality, or the vain 
conceit of “ thinking for one’s self.” This love of 
truth will guide him, like an instinct, to the best 
sources of truth. Once upon the track, every step 
becomes more and more sure. One good book will 
lead him to another. That docility of soul which 
is the surest foundation for subsequent mental in¬ 
dependence, as well as mental greatness, will be 
sure to bring him and keep him in the stream of 
soundest authority. And so his education is from 
without , however he may have come by it. Place 
such a mind in the most extensive library, and 
leave it to its own free rovings. Order will soon 
arise out of the apparent chaos. He will soon get 
upon the track of catholic truth, because its con¬ 
sistency is in harmony with his own inward spirit¬ 
ual tastes. He will soon begin to separate the 
chaff from the wheat, the precious from the vile. 
He loves truth however old, and this preserves 
him from being led away by that apparent origin¬ 
ality, but real monstrosity, of error, which is its 
great charm to the opposite state of soul. 

There is another and modem example that is 
Sometimes cited, but with still less propriety. The 
renowned Hugh Miller is brought forward as a fair 
specimen of the self-made man. Any one, how¬ 
ever, may disabuse himself of the absurd notion, 
by merely comparing Hugh Miller with known ex¬ 
amples of men among ourselves who are undoubt¬ 
edly entitled to the name in all the merit or de¬ 
merit of its most radical significance. How 
striking the difference between the sound, clear, 
conservative, religious, Bible-loving Scotchman, 
and the men whose idea the term most readily calls 
up! Who would venture to compare this sober be¬ 
liever in the soberest dogmas of the sober Church 
of Scotland with the apostles of the so much talk¬ 
ed of Church of the Future ? What sympathy has 
such a mind with the orators of Woman’s Rights 
Conventions, and Hartford Conventions for dis¬ 
cussing the claims of the Scriptures, and Conven¬ 
tions of Spiritual Rappers, and all other conventions 
that have grown out of what are called the “ move¬ 
ments” of the day ? Besides, we may say of Hugh 
Miller, as we said of Franklin—Although his edu¬ 
cation was of the most private kind, in one respect, 
yet it was, after all, by communion with the best 
outward teaching. He was a man made ft'om 
without, notwithstanding his hours of study were 
thatched from the labors of the quarry, and Ids 
school-room was the shanty of the stone-mason. 
There was first of all among his teachers the old 
conservative Church of Scotland. Her catechisms 


were his first text-books; her faithful catechising 
ministers his first instructors. This basis of truth 
once securely laid, he had an anchor that would 
hold him fast, or bring him back, however wide 
his after roamings. The next educational influ¬ 
ence was his well-selected course of reading, as so 
graphically set forth in his own autobiography. 
His early training gave him a right start here, and 
then the causes we have already mentioned se¬ 
cured, for such a mind , that his way would become 
clearer, firmer, safer, at every step in his moral and 
intellectual progress. 

We might dwell upon other uses of the phrase. 
There is the self-made man in business, the maker 
of his own fortune, as he is styled. All credit be 
awarded to him for the example he gives the world 
of energy and successful perseverance. But he is 
not the character of which we are in search. He 
is not our self-made man. But where, then, is he 
to be found ? If not Franklin, or Hugh Miller, or 
such a man as Astor or Girard, who and what is 
he ? We beg the reader’s patience. The man is 
a reality, a most mischievous reality. He is in the 
midst of us, doing his work of spiritual disorganiza¬ 
tion. The males and females of this noxious species 
are daily vending a spiritual poison more hurtful to 
the souls of men, especially the young, more inju¬ 
rious to the ultimate health of society, than all the 
bad liquor that is retailed from the dens, and cel¬ 
lars, and bar-rooms that the righteous Maine Law 
is soon about to close. The name of this self-made 
man is not one but legion. He is to be found in 
almost all the departments of life—in the office, in 
the lecturer’s desk, in the editorial closet, in the 
school-room sometimes, and occasionally even in 
the pulpit. We have dwelt long enough on the 
negative side; let us proceed to describe him pos¬ 
itively. He is the man who boasts of having done 
all his own thinking, who utterly despises that 
teaching by authority, which, when made the be¬ 
ginning of education, either religious or secular, 
will ever be found to be the surest foundation for 
clear, manly, independent thought in all after-life. 
He is the man who professes to have thought out 
of himself, and by himself, and for himself, and in 
his own right, all the difficulties in morals and pol¬ 
itics, to have solved all the hard problems in theoL 
ogy. He is the man who claims to reopen all 
questions, and to regard nothing as settled. With 
him any established opinions are but fetters on the 
human mind. The world has been all wrong; but 
instead of the humbling feeling such a conviction 
of human weakness ought to produce and would 
produce in the truly thinking soul, it only fills him 
with the inflating conceit that the rectification of 
all this error, the enlightenment of all this igno¬ 
rance, is his allotted mission. Society lias failed, 
the State has failed, the Church has failed, and now 
he, modest man, would try alone. They have rathar 
covered the earth with darkness; it is his office to 
dissipate it. Truth has not yet been found in a 
search of six thousand years; it is his mission to 
draw her up from the dark well in which she has 
lain so long concealed. This is the man; and in 
this sense of the term so carefully defined, may it 
be truly maintained that the individual who has 
thus made himself, has made a very narrow, a very 
conceited, and a very mischievous thing., ^ 

Directly opposed to this Is the conservative mind, 
and the conservative man. As his name implies, 
he is for holding together all tho world has ever 
learned. The conservative loves to think with. 
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others as far as he possibly can. He loves to hold 
with the wise and good of past ages. He may not 
be able always to do this, for he acknowledges the 
infallibility of nothing human; but when com¬ 
pelled to differ, it is with pain and great reluctance. 
He loves to think with the most serious minds that 
have represented the unearthly teaching of the 
Church; he loves to agree with the soberest intel¬ 
lects that have adorned the State. If he finds the 
course of his own speculations leading in a di tie rent 
direction, he would examine and re-examine opin¬ 
ions apparently the most plausible, rather than hold 
them at such a sacrifice of communion with the 
head and heart of all past humanity. He holds to 
the noble aphorism of Burke, “The individual in¬ 
deed is weak, but the race is strong/’ He knows 
from history that each age has its immense amount 
of froth, and scum, and useless debris, borne down 
by its swollen torrent, and yet that every age 
loaves its small reriduum to be added to the general 
stock of human wisdom. It is this he reverences; 
not that noisy, empty, explosive effervescence, 
which never can be rightly estimated until it has 
passed away—not the “ spirit of the age,” but the 
higher, the more abiding, the more divine spirit of 
tks ages. 

Hence we may boldly assert what will strike 
some minds as a paradox. The radical may wonder 
at it as a sort of invasion of a prescriptive right, 
and yet it is none the less certain, that the con¬ 
servative is the true humanitarian, none the less 
certain that radicalism, or this so-called self-cul¬ 
ture, is the grand disorganizes The reason comes 
directly from oar fundamental definition of the 
man. The state of soul which constitutes him 
what he is, is the most intense form of selfishness. 
And hence that monstrous result which some chap¬ 
ters in modern history have so strikingly shown— 
a movement commencing with the cant of frater¬ 
nity and philanthropy, yet ending in a demon Cru¬ 
elty, of which, had not the experiment been tried, 
human nature might well have been thought in¬ 
capable. The actors were doubtless sincere in a 
certain sense; they doubtless believed in their 
“ mission” as patriots and reformers; and yet it is 
none the less certain that they knew no more of 
themselves than Hazael did when he said to the 
prophet, “ Is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this thing?” We may well ask—Are the same 
species of men now on the stage of action any more 
to be trusted ? 

. But let us proceed to some of the distinctive 
traits of the character we are discussing. In the 
first place, then, we say, that our self-made man 
may be known by his intolerance. This, too, may 
sound paradoxical; and yet who that studies him 
well can doubt its most literal truth ? Experience 
here most abundantly confirms the conclusion 
which might have been derived from tho ele¬ 
mental analysis of the character. If you wish to 
find bigotry of the rankest kind, go to the men 
who are making the age ring with their talk of 
progress and new ideas. If you wish to find the 
narrowest intolerance toward all other men’s think- 
ing, go to those who are claiming for themselves 
the widest license to depart from all doctrines that 
have been held most sacred among mankind. If 
you wish for examples of coarse vituperation, of 
bitter railing, of impudent impeachment of other 
men’s motives, go to those who are the most keen¬ 
ly sensitive lest their own claim to the most dis¬ 
interested philanthropy should be called in ques¬ 


tion, and who erect themselves into martyrs on 
the least appearance of opposition to any of their 
favorite dogmas. 

And here, too, the explanation of the paradox 
is found in the same elementary constitution of 
character. The self-made man’s opinions are his 
own. He has made them; he has begotten them; 
he has nursed them; he has thought them all out, 
and without any external aid. He has got them 
neither from books nor from the schools. Hence, 
whoever calls them in question is invading a pri¬ 
vate right, an individual peculium, and he turns 
upon the assailant with the growl of the mastiff; 
he denounces him with a wrathfulness to which 
the hottest war of ecclesiasticism can hardly be 
compared. The world has experienced the evils 
of spiritual despotism; it has yet, perhaps, to try 
that harder experiment, the tender mercies of an 
infidel radicalism, when it has become the predom¬ 
inant influence in society. The trne conservative, 
on the other hand, belies his fundamental charac¬ 
ter, if he be not long-suffering toward error, and 
charitable even to the intolerant. He knows ^oo 
well with what effort truth is gained and error 
shunned. He sees too keenly the difficulties that 
hang round all those questions which the self- 
taught radical disposes of so flippantly. He un¬ 
derstands too well that all such questions have 
two sides to them, and that the plausible aspect 
that presents itself to the man who docs all his 
own thinking is in most cases the same that has 
ever deceived this class of miuds. Their striking¬ 
ly new and original truths are ever old errors com¬ 
ing over and over again, although perhaps in ever- 
varied and deceptive forms. 

The self-made man boasts of his independence. 
It would be easy to prove him the veriest slave. 
His avoidance of any thing like settled truth 
through fear lest he should be regarded as not 
thinking for himself on all subjects, puts him un¬ 
der a servile yoke which lias all the constraint 
without any of the dignity of true authority. The 
conservative, on the other hand, can afford to 
maintaiu a settled dogma; he has the moral cour¬ 
age to say things that are not original; ho can 
afford to hold trite opinions, if they are but sound 
and salutary. In his eyes truth loses none of its 
beauty through age. The purer, the brighter, the 
holier it becomes, in proportion to the number of 
souls it has guided to the haven of spiritual rest 
The conservative can afford to have a creed. His 
maligner knows nothing of the hard thinking, the 
mental throes through which the mind may havo 
been brought to repose upon it He treats lightly 
the symbols and confessions of the Churches, and 
sometimes he is joined in this by the man who 
would even be esteemed orthodox and evangelical; 
but neither of them has any true conception of the 
real nature of the authorities they %o love to revile. 
To such men the Confessions and Articles of sober 
Christendom are nothing more than results of in¬ 
dividual thinking; and lienee their foolish clamor 
about the right and freedom of private judgment. 
One man’s opiniou, they say, is as good as anoth¬ 
er's. Besides, thinking is a right instead of a high 
and responsible duty , with truth, however obtained, 
for its only aim. It is a right , say they, like the 
right of .speech, or the right of the press, or the 
right of suffrage. It is a right, and therefore every 
man has a right to think as he pleases, whether he 
thinks right or not. He has a right to be absurd, 
if he fancies he can be original in that way. Thus 
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viewed, to be sure, nothing could be more prepoe- 
terous than to have one man’s thinking controlled 
by another’s thinking. But the intelligent con¬ 
servative knows better Hum all this. He sees in 
the common symbol or confessions of the Church of 
which he is a well-instructed member, the collect¬ 
ive instead of the individual mind, and therefore 
he reverences even where he does not deem them 
infallible. They are the religious thinking of the 
ages that has assumed these outward forms. They 
are the thinking of the most pious, the most wise, 
the most learned, ever converging to a communion 
both of idea and expression on the great truths 
presented by revelation. They are like the old 
melodies which were never made by any individ¬ 
ual composer, although he may have arranged 
them and given them their artistic form, but have 
grown out of the heart of the nation, no one knows 
when nor how. Who that has a soul to his ear 
would not feel how much better their music than 
that which is manufactured expressly for the or¬ 
chestra? He is the true re-former who revives 
these old harmonies. He is the true re-former 
who stamps anew', bright and clear, the old coins 
whose image had become obscured through abuse, 
or debased by a corrupt authority. Or, to change 
the metaphor, he is the true re-former who digs up 
old truths, who restores them to their true place in 
the catholic thinking, and cleanses them from the 
rubbish under which they may have been buried 
in the world’s false progress. 

To the conservative mind such articles and con¬ 
fessions, thus representative of the best thinking 
of the ages and of the Church, are prima facie evi¬ 
dence of truth. He most rationally takes them as 
starting positions, to be called in question only 
when another and higher authority imperatively 
demands that ho should do so. More truly inde¬ 
pendent than the radical, he yet loves to think as 
the best in the world havo thought before him. It 
gives him pain when compelled to differ from them. 
He shrinks from that in which the other man finds 
his supreme pleasure. To him there is darkness, 
and skepticism, and almost despair, in the thought 
that all are wrong while he alone is right, if, in¬ 
deed, in such circumstances, he can bring himself 
to believe that right and truth are attainable by 
the human mind. 

The difference between the two characters is a 
moral one. It springs from the presence or ab¬ 
sence of the humanitarian spirit. It is all the dif¬ 
ference between the pure love of truth and the love 
of opinion. Clear, certain, established truth, in 
respect to the great relations of the soul to other 
souls, and to the Father of spirits; this is the rest, 
the beatific vision for which the conservative longs, 
and which he prizes above all progress. It is such 
truth he loves all the better for its being old. Its 
preciousness is In proportion to the number of dark 
souls it has enlightened, the number of weary souls 
it has refreshed. He loves truth for its own sake; 
but ho despairs of finding it, if it has not yet been 
found, or revealed to the world. If now six thou¬ 
sand years, at least, sinec the creation of man, the 
very prime articles of moral and political philoso¬ 
phy are unknown; If, eighteen hundred years after 
the light Himself has come, the question may yet 
be asked, What it Christianity ? he has no hope 
In any individual discovery; no faith in any indi¬ 
vidual solutions of the great problems of the ages. 

The reader, Of coarse, can not fail to see that our 
temarkt aroaot appUcabU, or intended to be ap- | 


plied, to physical discovery, but to the great tnrfb 
of mental, moral, political, and theological science. 
Here steamboats, and telegraphs, and even print' 
ing-presses, give one age no advantage over an¬ 
other. Here arise the great questions with which 
the best minds of the world have been ever in¬ 
tently occupied—the great questions on which 
revelation professes to have come to our assistance. 
And now to think of a man ignoring all this, either 
because he knows no better, or because he chooees 
to make a merit of it, and gravely telling his read¬ 
ers, or an audience like himself, that in one or all 
of these departments he has thought out for him¬ 
self what all other minds had failed to see 1 indue 
that the world and the Church, for example, Jiad 
been all darkness heretofore in respect to the right 
idea of moral obligation, or the nature ef etajdr 
the true idea of punishment; that men had Bitov 
possessed any proper notion of the natuiwer uri 
of Government; that the nations had remaMA 
profoundly ignorant of the laws of social oxgauiaa- 
tion until Fourier revealed it to them; thatOfcrit> 
tianity had never been understood until the digs 
of Maurice, and that the Bible had remainedaa 
dead letter until some modern interpretation un¬ 
locked its secret cabala, and revealed its long hid¬ 
den cipher. 

The most melancholy port of the spectacle lathe 
unconscious ignorance often exhibited in respect to 
what has been done before by stronger and better 
minds in all these departments. A man writes a 
book, for example, on the 44 Nature of Evil,” or he 
tries his hand, nothing daunted by a thousand 
failures, on the awful question of its “ origin.” To 
one familiar with the history of this question it is 
quite clear that he has explained evil only by 
denying its existence. He, however, is sure of 
having 44 solved the problem.” He is quite certain 
he has made predestination as plain as the drawing 
of a lottery, and original sin as easy to be under¬ 
stood as a bond ahd mortgage. He has found out 
the radical error of the Church, and right where 
St. Paul, although he meant well and had some 
glimpse of the truth, did not fully understand him¬ 
self. But the real wonder is his perfect ignorance 
of the fact that the world has been told all this be¬ 
fore, many times before. What is there in it all 
which one schoolman has not dreamed of, and an¬ 
other schoolman abundantly refuted. We make 
bold to affirm that it can all be found in Thomas 
Aquinas, either as answer or ol^ection, and plenty 
more of the same kind beside. And so we may say 
of the roost acute productions of our self-taught 
metaphysics, or self-inspired transcendentalism. 
The latest New England speculation was refuted 
by Anselm one thousand years ago. Go to the 
Astor library. Turn over the clasped pages that 
have slumbered for centuries, and you will find it 
all. Make allowance for the difference between 
the modern pretentious style and the concise tech¬ 
nical logic of the old scholasticism or tho old 
mysticism, and it will be seen that every thought 
which the modern writer puts forth, all his 44 keys” 
and 44 problems,” his new discoveries in Chris¬ 
tianity, his metaphysical eclecticism, all thought 
out by himself and bran-new as he supposed them 
to be, may all be found substantially, somewhere 
in these old worm-eaten, dust-covered memorials 
of controversies which the world can never settle* 
yet never suffer to repose. 

This unconscious ignorance Is absurd s pni jj p i 
but there is an absurdity beyond it all* whan such 
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writers, and such lecturers, gravely talk of their 
being martyrs—martyrs for their new ideas for¬ 
sooth—and complain of the persecution they en¬ 
counter from an ungrateful world and a bigoted 
Church. With what modesty, too, will they not 
sometimes compare their opponents to Scribes and 
Pharisees, thereby hinting at no very obscure paral¬ 
lel between themselves and the Saviour of the 
world! They work no miracles it is true, but then 
the higher rationality of their doctrines gives them 
a better claim to the world’s deference than those 
bare dogmas of authority which demand so unphil- 
oeophical a support. 

But what then of the Protestant Reformation ? it 
may be said. We have already characterized it. 
It was an age in which old truths were brought to 
light and re-established as old truths. It was a most 
serious age; it was a modest age: and in all these 
respects, especially in the latter, it differed widely 
from our own. Not less foolish than the opposing 
radicalism is that conservatism which w'ould deny 
the present century great and peculiar merits in 
some most important departments of knowledge. 
But, certainly, modesty is not one of its excellences. 
In the Protestant Reformation there was deep 
earnestness; there was keen excitement; there 
was intense thinking on fundamental truth; there 
was a wide waking up of the human soul; but it 
was because of all this deep earnestness that there 
was no time or thought of boasting. It was a true 
reforming age, and had work to do which would 
not allow it to be forever talking al>out itself, and 
44 its mission,” and keeping up an eternal din about 
what it was going to do, and contemptuously as¬ 
serting its immense superiority over all others, and 
foolishly maintaining that in coming to its birth 
time had actually made a leap and released it from 
all connection with the past. Wc are only assert¬ 
ing what every one at all acquainted with the 
history of that period knows to Ikj true. The 
reader is left to draw the only inference that can 
be drawn in its bearing upon our own age. In all 
the voluminous theological works of the Reformers 
there is not so much talk of high views, and deep 
views, and new views, as In one modern sermon. 
All the writings of every kind during that remark¬ 
able period, and, we may even say, tho century 
that followed it, would not present so much of this 
frothy self-laudation, as may be heard in ono Hope 
Chapel meeting of “strong-minded women” and 
“ self-made” men. 


data's (Basil Cjjair. 

J OHN did not send Jemima a Valentino this 
year, as ho has been in the habit of doing. 
Jemima was surprised; and when he came in the 
evening, she displayed a little natural displeasure. 

“Why have I not received a Valentine?” she 
asked, at length; and hinted darkly that she fear¬ 
ed the faithlessness of man. 

My dear Jemima,” said John, “ it is a vulgar 
thing. How could I send you what Sambo was 
going to send to Miranda ? I am very sorry, but 
every boot-black now sends a Valentine to every 
chamber-maid, and I have too profound a respect 
for my Jemima to insult her by doing what every 
bumpkin could do.” 

John thus expressed the philosophy of the decline 
of the honor for this happy festival. Every few 
years the ardor revives, and the postman groans 


under the sweet missives, as tables are said to 
groan under the delicacies of the season. It is a 
sad defection. All youths and maidens naturally 
sigh. John secretly curses Sambo; and Jemima 
wishes Miranda wouldn’t. It is a decline in which 
we are all interested. 

Our elegant young friends in tho city have long 
since outgrown this weakness, however. They re¬ 
member to have read of this festival, and to have 
sent pictorial sugar-plums, at an earlier du}*, to the 
queen of the moment. They are astonished now, 
being nineteen years of age, that they could ever 
have condescended to such folly. Life is a draught 
so soon drained ! They are content to quote Ophe¬ 
lia now, when Valentino’s Day comes round, and 
to suffer silence in their muse. Sambo can send a 
Valentine, Miranda can receive a rose. What 
Sambo can send, and Miranda can receive, is not 
for John and Jemima. It is hard, because it cuts 
them off from a good deal. But they resign them¬ 
selves with pure heroism, and endure like martyrs. 

There are certain things, to be sure, which an 
irrevocable fate will not allow them to avoid. 
They arc compelled to breathe the same air, to see 
the same sky, to smell tho same odors, and to hear 
the samo sounds as Sambo and Miranda. There 
is no exclusiveness of the senses. It is amusing to 
sec John’s inability to perceive that a gentleman 
shows himself, not in what he does or avoids doing, 
but by tho manner in which ho does or refrains 
from doing. A gentleman is not an affair of fine 
broadcloth and small boots. He is a being who 
wears coarse clothes and large boots, if necessary, 
in such a way that your exquisite pedestals, dear 
Adonis, seem to be trivial and feeble. If all tho 
Sambos in creation make a vulgar bow, bowing 
does not thereby become vulgar; but when Sir 
Philip Sidney salutes a friend, tho act is a most 
graceful and courteous recognition. 

It is hard fur Adonis to learn this. He will not 
believe it. Adonis trios to bo fine by not doing 
what his valet docs. But he can not help it. Ho 
must eat and drink, and sleep, and talk, and love 
Venus. His French valet does no less. When 
will Adonis learn that if ho be a gentleman, and 
his valet only a valet, there can bo no more real 
resemblance between them than between a star and 
the sun, which are both light-giving bodies. 

Ah! gracious reader, forgive a grave old Easy 
Chair, that moralizes even on St. Valentino’s Day. 
It will be long pnst when you hear this moralizing; 
gone with the summer walks and the remembered 
dances of years and years ago. Such distance is 
there in a few days! So far and so fatally a little 
time severs us from what we believed to be im¬ 
mortal ! 

These happy holidays belong to youth in this 
country, and youth enjoys them with a half shame 
and a doubtful glance over the shoulder, and seems 
a little ashamed to enjoy. This, too, is an affecta¬ 
tion that we have carefully imported from England, 
and it is also deeper and sadder than an affecta¬ 
tion, for it is grounded in our national character. 
The affectation comes from an imitation of the En¬ 
glish habit of not suffering the conversation to rise 
above the level of the lowest capacity, which—if 
we may believe Mr. Willis, whom the English have 
never forgiven for what he saw and said in En¬ 
gland—i9 the grand prineiplo of British conversa¬ 
tion. This was a fineness of observation, a subtlety 
of criticism, which we do not pretend to justify. We 
beg indignant John Bulls not to break the legs 
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of our Chair. We are not responsible for the re¬ 
mark. 

Contemporary with this, of course, was the in¬ 
solent indifference which the American Adonis 
conceives to be the height of elegance. Where 
general social stupor reigned, there was a natural 
torpidity of manner. Gradually this grew into a 
desire to avoid all appearance of excitement. 
Hence came the indifference, and hence, in due 
season, the affectation of indifference. 

These are all presumptive results, based upon 
the Willis theories of English society. If those 
theories are false, or foolish, it makes the task of 
defining the origin of the well-bred young Amer¬ 
ican dullness more difficult. 

But, whatever be its origin, its influence is plain. 
Enthusiasm—ardor of every kind—is not the thing. 
Bumpkins have had holidays, but what will the 
gentleman do with a holiday? Peasants dance 
with vigor; will the gentleman forget himself into 
enjoyment? In the South, in Italy, upon sunny 
days, the bright-jacketed contadtno dances the 
Tarantella or the Salt&rella with his dark-eyed 
partner. Eyes flash, feet twinkle, bosoms heave, 
and graceful hands play in the sparkling air. It is 
a movement and a melody which are not forgotten; 
which forever restore Italy to the most treacherous 
memory, when they are seen and heard. The air, 
the sky, and the scene, have each their part in it. 
The waters of the bay, and the fragrance of the 
orange groves, and the glistening of the olives, 
liave their share in the Tarantella and the Salta¬ 
rella. Manliness and agility unite in the man; 
picturesque beauty and bold grace in the woman. 
A handsome Italian peasant dancing is sculptured 
on memory like a faun upou a vase. 

Behold the American Adonis! With what grave 
sadness, with what sweet melancholy, he moves 
through the swift waltz 1 The solemnity of life 
strikes him at that moment! The profound grief 
of many misdeeds confounds him. Yo who listen 
with credulity to the whispers of Fancy, and pur¬ 
sue with eagerness the phantoms of Hope; who ex¬ 
pect that age will perform the promises of youth, 
and that the deficiencies of the present day will be 
supplied by the morrow, ponder the dancing of the 
American Adonis. 

You will not wonder, when you see him, that our 
fairest festivals languish, that the postman groans 
under no sweet messages, and that the good Bishop 
Valentine sways his mild crozier over heretics. 
But looking away from him, even into the national 
character, you find a deeper and more real gravity, 
a sombre dullness, which sufficiently explains the 
gloom of our holiday calendar. 

It is hard for us to enjoy. We do not taste the 
exhilaration of wine, which the Temperance Soci¬ 
ety holds to be its worst foe, but we get drunk. 
We can not have cheap pleasures. Wo estimate 
delight, os we do a dinner, by its cost. Charles 
Lamb entertained upon toasted cheese and gin- 
toddy. But we must have the rarest game and 
the costliest wines. Therefore we meet less fre¬ 
quently, and we treat our enjoyment as we do our 
best furniture. Once in a while we take off the 
covers, and then sit dismally still lest we should 
soil the damask. Epaminondas—that sharp ob¬ 
server of men and manners, and our special friend 
—says that in Germany he has so often seen a man 
with his pipe and mug of beer and newspaper, and 
his/mu with her knitting and coffee, git for a long 
evening and listen to the best music, performed as 


we can not hear it even by engaging front seats at a 
premium, and all for a mere song, that he pities his 
friends who pay heavily for the privilege of sitting 
solemnly in good places for poor sights and sounds. 

The Germans are much inferior to the independ¬ 
ent American citizen in many things, but die ca¬ 
pacity of enjoyment is not one of them. That is 
one of the things in which Europeans generally an 
superior to him. 

But it is foolish to rail at it; it is foolish to make 
fun of fate. National character is not to be laughed 
into a radical change. Maimers may change, and 
morals may yield to sly satire and delicate reproof, 
but complexion remains the same. Into the Ital¬ 
ian music you can not import the grave splendor of 
the German, nor can you kindle the latter with the 
airy sparkle and the passionate touch of the south. 
The Yankee can not play. If he goes to Rome and 
tries the Carnival, he flings handsfull of blinding 
confetti at every passenger, supposing that to be 
the fun. He docs not know that the Italian used 
to fling a handful of light sugar-plums to his 
mistress upon the balcony, to attract her attention 
Uefore tossing her a bouquet; and that the grim 
Englishmen and sad Yankees have spoiled the 
sport and the poetry by the baskets of lime with 
which they shower blindness upon Rome. 

Jonathan must let the fetes and holidays go. 
They have their gentle laureates, who have em¬ 
balmed their memory in poetry and prose—which 
is, perhaps, almost as fine a pleasure as the festivals 
themselves. All the rites of rustic England live 
for us in Gay; and Charles Lamb is at least Arch- 
Deacon of Bishop Valentine. Only let the children 
enjoy while they may. Be as little surly as pos¬ 
sible when they are noisy and romping in their 
games. There is sweeter music in the boy’s loud 
shout in the nursery—in which it sounds as if the 
wardrobe had tumbled into the bedstead, and both 
had simultaneously smashed in great agony—than 
in the hushed sob of the mother at your side and 
the unnatural silence up stairs. 

Ah! if we can’t be merry, let us be as merry as 
we can. 


Mr. Mumm, the' great lecturer, stepped in the 
other day, and wished us good-morning. Mr. 
Mumm has a pleasing air of importance. He has 
a genial patronizing air which seems to say cheer¬ 
fully to every body, “You didn't know I was 
Mumm—the eminent Mumm—did you?” 

But he has a right to put his hands in his pocket 
and laugh at the world. Mumm is in demand. 
Mumm has innumerable invitations to lecture. He 
makes his choice among all the leading lyceuras. 
He views life from the lecturing point of view. 
All the world's a lyceutn, and all the men and wo¬ 
men merely audience. He districts the country. He 
has his beat, his parish, let us rather say his diocese. 

A mild diocesan is Mumm. He fulminates no 
anathemas; but gently, and with regard to the 
w eaklings of his charge, he gets off his smooth 
sentences, his calm platitudes. 

Sitting in this Easy Chair, we can smile at 
Mumm, and crack jokes, that go off without much 
report, about Mumm's head. He smiles too, and 
receives his nightly fee. Perhaps several men 
could be hired as butts at a liberal salary. At 
least it is unfair to make them so before you have 
concluded a bargain. In the case of Mumm, you 
never know distinctly whether you or he is the 
mark of a butt He has such a placid way of 
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^king your thrusts, that you feel your own breast 
to see if you are yourself wounded, and remember 
vaguely the ingenious headsman of the Sultan who 
removed heads so smoothly that not until a sudden 
movement made it fall did the victim know that 
he was headless. 

Mumm has just returned from a long tour, and 
be exasperates Adonis—who passes for a man of 
talent, upon the score of a kind of supercilious sar¬ 
casm in which he indulges—by talking rather loft¬ 
ily of his success. 

“ My dear Mumm,” says Adonis, “ do you know 
the difference between you and me ?” 

Perhaps it would not be difficult to interpret 
Mumm’s smile, but he says placidly: 

“No; I wish there were no difference. It grieves 
me to be different from my dear Adonis.” 

“The difference is, that you have given your 
guage to the public and I have not. Every body 
knows just what you can do. Nofr they don’t 
know but that I am capable of Miltonic or Shaks- 
pearian performances. At least, dear Mumm, I 
have the advantage of obscurity.” 

“That is true,” replies the lecturer, musing, 
“ that is very true. Perhaps I have made a mis¬ 
take. But, dear Adonis, I can advise you one thing 
very sincerely.” 

“ Well?” said Adonis, serenely triumphant. 

“ Never give your guage to the public, and you 
will be sure of its good opinion,” says Mumm. 

Adonis trips gracefully away, and Mumm an¬ 
swers his lecture invitations. 

We turned to read some of the anonymous let¬ 
ters which are sent to us by the indignant gentle¬ 
men who do not chance to agree with us in our 
comments upon life around us—letters which fright¬ 
en us so much, and inspire such admiration of the 
courage of their authors; for, of all heroes, certainly 
the writer of an anonymous letter is the most re¬ 
markable—when Mumm looked up and said, in 
effect: 

“The truth is, that tho popular lecture Is an 
American and a Yankee institution. In Europe 
they have learned lectures, and college lectures, 
and occasional lectures before lyceums of working¬ 
men; courses of lectures before Academies of Sci¬ 
ence, Literature, and Art; but there is nothing cor¬ 
responding to our popular lecture, which is deliv¬ 
ered a hundred times in a season, from the Penob¬ 
scot to the Mississippi, which is by far the best paid 
literary work, and by which a reputation may be 
made. 

“ The lecture with us takes the place of the the¬ 
atre in Europe. The theatre is not indigenous in 
America. The managers arc usually foreigners, 
and the actors and the plays are the same. We 
hear London jokes, and Cockney slang, and a gen¬ 
eral humor which would seem to imply some knowl¬ 
edge of London for its full enjoyment; and we have 
French vaudevilles, in which the delicate wit of 
the Gaul suffers in the English os Ariel suffered in 
the pine, and which shrinks and shudders outside 
of Paris. There has never been an American the¬ 
atre. Americans have written plays which have 
been popular—but the sceptred pall has passed us 
by. The whole spirit of the drama with us is for¬ 
eign. 

“ But the lecture has all the freshness and success 
of a native growth. It began some twenty or thirty 
years ago in New England. The vicinity of Bos¬ 
ton was first lighted by this rising power; and 
Boston, with poetic gratitude, now' furnishes a 


greater proportion of the best and most popular 
lecturers than any other city. Most of the young 
professional men, and all who love the Muses, try 
it, at least. New England is dreadfully belectured. 
Every evening of the week usually brings some 
‘entertainment’ of the kind, as it is courteously 
termed. The Mercantile Library of Boston, like 
an immense corporation doing a tremendous busi¬ 
ness, runs, as it were, two express trains of lectures 
during tho week. The huge Tremont Temple is 
crowded, and all the noted men of the moment pass 
in review before the sad, hard eye of Boston and 
its neighborhood. It is not often deceived. It has 
had such long experience, and is so imperv ious to 
quips that would set a Western audience into roars 
of hilarity, that, w hile it cheerfully welcomes, that 
sad, hard eye discreetly measures, every aspirant 

“ I should say,” said Mr. Mumm, probably re¬ 
membering some joke of his own which hung fire, 
“ I should say that the New England audience w as 
blase. 

“ Yet nothing,” he continued, “ can be pleasanter 
than to watch the differences of audiences. There 
are always two sides to a lecture—the lecturer’s 
and that of the audience. The ciders go to judge 
—but they arc also judged. The youth go to ad¬ 
mire—but they are in turn admired. Some audi¬ 
ences are sensitive as a young girl. They betray 
the slightest emotion, as her cheek flushes and pales 
with flitting feeling. They smile where even I, 
Mr. Mumm, hardly expected a smile; and to every 
well-directed joke they pay the homage of tho loud¬ 
est laughter.” 

“ And tears ?” interrupted we— 

“Are rarely shed in the lyceum,” responded 
Mr. Mumm. 

“Yet,” said he, after a pause, “I am not sure 
that silence is not the best applause.* An audi- 
enco w ill often laugh at a joke when they care no¬ 
thing for the lecture, os in the dullest political 
speech they w ill cheer any favorite allusion. To 
hold a hundred or a thousand people eagerly in¬ 
terested, ‘ breathless/ as tho enthusiastic newspa¬ 
pers say the next morning, is a satisfaction which 
only the speaker or singer can know. To sway 
them magnetically to and fro; to make them half¬ 
draw their swords, as Hungarian orators have 
done; or to listen to the clank of chains, with 
Patrick Henry; or to throw rings and ribbons into 
the charity-box, as with Whitfield and Bossnet— 
these are the rare and lofty triumphs of oratory; 
these are the incidents that elevate eloquence to a 
fine art. 

“ Some of our lecturers have made the great 
mistake of supposing that success was sure, if they 
could only make tho audience laugh. They have 
disproved their own theory by not being asked 
again. In every audience there is a nucleus of 
sense and judgment which passes the final decree. 
The Rev. Dr. Azote comes up to the lecture-desk 
wrapped in a prodigious mantle of theological fame; 
but the wise men yawn and sleep in their hearts, 
and the Rev. Dr. Azote is immensely compliment¬ 
ed, and is not asked next year. Dr. Azote’s ‘ so- 
lempnity’ does not impose upon the lyceum. 
Young Farr Niente, who came home from Europe 
yesterday, goes out to the Codtown Literary Insti¬ 
tute this evening, and lectures upon the present 
state of the war, with a general glance at history 

• “Mr. Mumm has some dreadfully dry lectures.”— 

From private correspondence of A manda M -, in —, 

State of -, addressed to this Easy Chair. 
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and a theory of the future. Farr thicks it is ra¬ 
ther a brilliant thing, although he threw it off one 
morning between the third and fourth cigars. But 
the sensible young men of Codtown don’t happen 
to agree with Niente, and he is cheerfully paid, 
praised—and dropped. It is the same with Ri- 
dent, the funny man, who was droll for an hour. 
The next morning the shoemaker asked the baker 
what the lecture was about. ‘ Well, I declare I’ve 
forgotten,’ said the baker. It is prophetic; and 
Rident arrides the baker no more. 

“A lecture,” continued Mr. Mumm, holding fast 
to the arm of our Easy Chair, so that polite escape 
was hopeless, “ is neither a sermon, nor a speech, 
nor an essay. It partakes of the pith of a sermon,* 
the fluency of a speech, and the ease of an essay. 
But it must hit a hundred audiences and please all. 
It is not the easiest thing to write; and a man 
used to writing to be read will be surprised to find 
how much he must change and modify—how he 
must heighten his lights and deepen his shadows 
before the work is appreciated as he wishes it to be. 

“ It is my opinion,” said Mr. Mumm, as if he 
were about saying a pretty good thing, “that a 
lecture is like a picture which must bo painted up 
to the general tone of the gallery, in which it is 
hung. When it is finished in the studio, it may 
fail of its proper effect in the exhibition; and as 
the artist is admitted upon ‘varnishing day* to 
paint up his picture, or paint it down, as may 
chance, so ought the lecturer to have a rehearsal 
or two, not of friends—those inconsiderate flatter¬ 
ers—but of strangers. Let him go quietly out to 
the dullest village he knows and try his weapon. 
If the audience goes out, or goes to sleep, or talks 
loud, there is one verdict. If it whispers and 
yawns at intervals, there is another. If it rustles, 
that is good. If it is still, without sleep, and 
scrapes its feet a little at the end, that is best of 
all, and the lecture 'will do. 

“ Lecturing is becoming a profession,” said Mr. 
Mumm, jingling the loose coin in his pocket. “ I 
said that no literary work was so well paid. A 
man writes a single lecture, and delivers it forty, 
fifty, or a hundred times. He receives emolu¬ 
ment, therefore,” said Mr. Mumm, slowly, as if 
calculating. “ During all this time he is traveling, 
and may do nothing else, if he has nothing else to 
do. If he has, it will be hard to find the time to 
work. Fragments of days, sudden odd hours after 
long travel and fatigue, and subject to the irrup¬ 
tion of committees, are not the best times nor con¬ 
ditions for working. But he sees many people 
and many things in the most intimate and agree¬ 
able way. If he is fond of incense, he has a chance 
of snuffing it. If he thinks he is a great man, and 
that every body in the reading-room of the village 
tavern is looking over the top of the paper, and 
nudging his neighbor with the hot w hisper, ‘ That 
is Mumm !’ he has one chance of being undeceived. 
If he listens slyly, he will overhear, ‘And who 
is Mr. Mumm?’ On the whole, I consider lec¬ 
turing good to bleed a man’s vanity. The news¬ 
papers have a chance at him. ‘ Mr. Mumm, of 
whom we have heard such astounding reports, will 
probably not set the river on fire. His voice is 
monotonous, his mauner uninteresting, and his 
matter trivial. The stalwart stomachs of a Cod- 
town audience require something stronger than 
street froth* 

“ When you open the paper in the morning, it 

“ *th- 


is not so pleasant to suppose that the other people 
are looking over the top of the sheet, having just 
read the notice of last evening’s lecture, and say¬ 
ing, * that’s Mumm !' It is not so pleasant to be 
Mumm the next morning. 

“Then time goes in lecturing, and valuable 
time. I, Mr. Mumm, who am married, hear plaint¬ 
ive requests from Mrs. Mumm, when I return after 
a month’s tour, that I would stay at home a little. 

44 4 My dear Mrs. Mumm,* I always say, with, I 
hope, pardonable levity, ‘ I do stay at home a lit¬ 
tle ; and a very little, my fond Amelia Jane,’ 1 
exclaim, clasping that person to my boMa. A 

“ But if I were a bachelor even, I shouhl’tf&tst 
this constant travel in winter. A lecturer boMm 
a Bedouin, a 4 vagrom’ person, a trampOr ;#&£&!« 
mind tramps too. He loses the good habn tit¬ 
ular w ork. He feeds upon a gentle ci diai i ti t 
He strikes for immediate and palpable'ieujflipi- 
forgetting tfiat the foundations of great 
those of great temples, are laid out of sftgfct?' 
wants applause, or admiration, or, at lofceL tMflbr 
ciation. This, I mean, gets to be (he ten wtmiffi*- 

“ But it is hard to make lecturing a plMM, 
because the public is capricious. It tbed-wlle 
favorites. They must retire and refresh, 
must not try to live always in its eye. Derides, 
it summons lecturers to look at them. Having 
walked across the street upon your elbow, you arc 
mentioned in the papers—and the Codtown Liter¬ 
ary Institute immediately invites you to lecture. 
You appear, and discourse upon the esoteric doc¬ 
trines of Plato. The Literary Institute is indignant, 
for it wanted you, somehow, to walk on your el¬ 
bow in the lecture. The Literary Institute always 
wants a man to do in his lecture the particular 
thing which made him famous enough to be asked. 

44 Ah! well, I am afraid that eve* I, Mr. Mumm, 
am sometimes only invited as a phenomenon. 

“ This caprice is not unnatural When yOU Mt» 
sidcr that the lvceiim is usually a resort foruuNSW- 
ment. It is the theatre, thetpsfa^tfce isjcimblv, 
the exchange of the town. 

young men go to help them. Motlriflfo go because 
they want to break up the intolerable monotony 
of staying at home, and fathers go because thefr 
wives do. If you can amuse, you are fortunaM; 
yet, if you only amuse, you have uot succeeded. 
Under cover of your fun you must 
have to say. 1 * 

“ Meanwhile the lecture is growing to be one if 
the great powers of this country. The lecturer is 
a preacher, with perfect freedom to make fun or to 
draw tears. The audience sit before him willing 
and open-hearted, not mailed in the sense of habit 
and a tacit resistance as in church. People go to 
church, and expect to hear trite moral truths put 
in a commonplace way, and they curl up easily in 
the comer and doze pleasantly through the ser¬ 
mon. But the same truth flashing and sparkling 
in the lecture-desk, comes home with a force they 
had not dreamer! of. It takes them unaware#. 
The appeal is from man to man, and as man to 
man, which it is not always from the pulpit. -War 

44 It is remarkable, also, that the men who are tftl 
most popular and the most eagerly sought as lec¬ 
turers, are those who have been marked a little, 
either in the pulpit or out of it, for freedom and 
generosity of thought and the warmest sympa¬ 
thy with all humane movements. It shows that 
the public mind is alive and throbs with noble 
emotion. But the audience grows also in Us re- 
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quirements. It insists upon a constantly higher 
excellence in the lecturers. The standard rises, 
and the man who pleased last year will not satisfy 
this season, unless he does better than then. 

“Infine,” said Mr. Mumm, u to hear a thinker 
tell his thoughts, and a traveler his travels, and an 
observer of life and society his criticisms, is among 
the purest of social pleasures, because it is man 
imparting his individuality to man. Nor will the 
f»mp of one consume that of another. Doe need 
not be jealous of Roe; there is plenty of fame for 
every body who can make a name, just as there is 
plenty of light for any number of dark holes. If 
the mammoth cave should be suddenly opened and 
light let in, the air of Kentucky would not be a 
shade darker. There is light enough, and fame j 
enough, and love enough, for all objects. 

“ ‘ True love in this differs from gold and clay, 

That to divide is not to take away.’, 

“And yet,” said Mr. Mumm, after a pause, “ those 
lines were written by Shelley, who despaired, when 
he heard some cantos of Byron's Don Juan. Ho 
knows now that it is as true of fame as of love, and 
that the Cenci and the Odes, the Alastor and the 
Adonais, are not less dear because Childe Harold 
is line and Don Joan the saddest and most sparkling 
social epic of its era. 

“ But I forgot that I was not in the lecture-desk,” 
said Mr. Mumm, releasing the arm of the Easy 
Chair. 


Wk lately rolled our Easy Chair into a railroad 
car, and saw more sights and went farther than we 
had paid for. For we went back into the past 
century, and saw groups with w hich the old novel¬ 
ists were familiar; scenes that are rare with us 
Americans, and which recall Fielding, Smollet, and 
the Beggars’ Opera. It is by such odd and out-of- 
the-way incidents that the actuality of the old 
authors is proved. Their reality , of course, is self- 
evident A man Who reads Goldsmith’s essays 
©bservingly, is surprised to find how entirely dif¬ 
ferent in the details London life is from our own. 
And yet he will understand the jokes, and sympa¬ 
thize with the general spirit of the scene. Few 
men in Boston, or New York, or Cincinnati, or 
New Orleans, have ever tqet such a charming 
vagabond as Goldsmith’s friend, the poor player, in 
the park. And yet what man in all these cities, 
who observes life and the play of character, does 
not know him perfectly well? As for his little 
man in black, he is one of oar especial friends, and 
we mean to introduce him, in good time, to the 
ether friends of this Easy Chair. 

But this time our adventure is with a party of 
players, which we met in the cars, genuine “ play¬ 
actors,” traveling together, not strolling about the 
country with a covered wagon, as in last century 
times, and yet “ strolling” as much as was possible 
in cars. 

We were scarcely seated before we knew our 
company. They occupied about a quarter of the 
car, and talked constantly with a loud laugh in 
their voices, not as if any thing in particular 
amused them, but as if they had a habit of jollity. 
One voice was sweet; the others were coarse and 
hard. The sweet voice was called “Miss Beverley,” 
and they were all named just as players should be, 
precisely as Cairo looks as a city of the Arabian 
Nights ought to look. There were M Miss Bever¬ 
ley,” and “ Mr. De Wolfe,” and “ Mr. Mortimer,” 
and “Frederick,” and “Julia.” It was hard to 


say whether these names were real or only trans¬ 
lated from the stage. There is some subtle magic 
by which a player’s life is just reversed. Seen by 
daylight it is tawdry, and glittering, and pallid, 
like his cheeks and dress. But by lamp-light, 
and upon the stage, it becomes harmonious and 
proper. 

Miss Beverley, and Julia, and the other ladies 
were quietly dressed. Their kid gloves were soiled, 
and their collars were not fresh, and their mouths 
were not beautiful. But there was nothing flashy 
nor obtrusive in their appearance. “Miss De 
Vere” had a low brow and serpent eyes, like the 
model Grazia in Rome, and could have well done 
the Lady Macbeths and Queen Catherines. Miss 
Beverley, with her sweet voice and sparkling eye, 
would have brought down the house as Julia or 
Rosalind. Miss Julia could have filled all parts 
equally well. 

But the gentlemen were very fine. Mr. De 
Wolf had a smooth black hat with the under part 
of the rim roughed up, and a cloak draped Iiamlet- 
wise upon his shoulders. Mr. Mortimer’s black 
eyes languished in a jungle of hair curled by the 
barber into resistless ringlets; and all the gentle¬ 
men wore impressive buttons and heavy chains— 
generally not gold—while fall fancy trowsere and 
gay cravats completed the effect. Sing, O Muse! 
that their cheeks had the chalky pallor of old and 
dry rouge-beds; that there was a general odor of 
pomatum and essential oils; that the hair of each 
was curled and glistened; that their fingers had a 
slightly “ grimed” aspect; and their feet were large 
enough to support any possible future corporeal 
increase. 

They had pet dogs and Guinea pigs, which ran 
about the cars, making friends every where, climb¬ 
ing up and leaning over, nosing about for choice 
bits of cake, or standing, suppliant, upon hind legs 
and eating peanuts. 

The lively players did all the talking in the car. 
Solemn students of newspapers glared up from the 
other end, and evidently wondered what wild race 
was defying the respectable and grim Yankee si¬ 
lence. Yankees in a railroad car always seem to 
be going to their own funerals. It is so very fast 
and very solemn a business. But the merry Thes¬ 
pians babbled on like children. They had nothing 
to say, but they said it cheerfully. 

“ Miss Harcourt will never die of consumption,” 
said Mr. Mortimer, alluding to her power of sus¬ 
tained conversation. 

“ No. Your lungs are too strong for that,” 
replied the fair Harcourt, with the air of re¬ 
partee. 

The general company took it at her own esti¬ 
mate, and laughed gayly at Mr. Mortimer’s dis¬ 
comfiture. But no one laughed so much as Mr. 
Mortimer himself. 

“Now don’t,” said he, “don’t be so drefful 
smart;” and another peal greeted his witty re¬ 
joinder. 

They were well called players, for every thing 
was play. They talked all at onoe, and laughed 
at the cross answers. 

“ Oh, dear me! I must stop, or my tongue 
will drop out,” said Miss Julia, throwing herself 
back. 

“ No fear of that,” said Frederick; “ your tongue 
is hung in the middle.” 

There was immense hilarity at this burst, and 
De Wolfe threw pieces of cookey at the ladies 
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with—“ I beg your pardon, I forgot to offer you 
the cake.” 

So the happy hours and smiles flew by, and we 
looked at the troop, and tried to determine the 
probable distribution of parts. 

“Who,” said we, “who can be the great tra¬ 
gedian, the Mr. Folair of this dramatic com¬ 
pany ?” 

“ I>-!!” There came a 

furious torreut of oaths which sufficiently answered 
the question. The incautious Frederick had risked 
an inquiry of Mr. Mortimer’s whereabouts the pre¬ 
vious morning, and that gentleman retorted in a 
way that w as very expressive of his general esti¬ 
mate of Frederick’s character, but hardly conveyed 
much information. 

“ Ho! ho! that’s gentlemanly!” said Miss Bev¬ 
erley. 

Mortimer only turned round and shook his fist 
at the unhappy Frederick, who had entirely with¬ 
drawn from conversation. 

But the little gust whiffed by. The sun shone 
again, and even the thunderous Mortimer smiled. 
Miss Harcourt studied the cover of one of Dew itt 
and Davenport’s novels, and read out the list of 
new publications. Mr. De Wolfe devoted himself 
to the young Emily, who hugged the most cottony 
of the lapdogs to her bosom. The gentlemen sat 
upon the arms of the seats and chatted at large. 
The car was made a booth, a barn. It was any 
thing but New England and a railroad. 

Yet we thought of old actresses and sighed. 
Here went the light-hearted company undreaming 
of the future, untouched by the past The house 
was pretty good last night. Perhaps it will be 
better to-morrow. It w as a troop of gentle, social 
outlaws, stnitting in pomatum pride and gewgaw 
glory. “ The times” tighten or relax, but they 
ore unaffected. Mr. Mortimer or Miss Julia leaves 
the company, goes to the South or the West. The 
remainder laugh at them with the lips, but their 
eyes drop an honest tear of regret for them. The 
Thespians are out of place and lost. The Ameri¬ 
can’s plan of life has not included them; and they 
serve only to show some idle passenger how true 
old stories are, and how unchanging are certain 
characters. 

Yet how often in the midst of a comic actor’s 
greatest triumph the mind wanders to his future; 
and—if it be a woman—how the face saddens in 
its smile! As we sat gazing at Miss Julia, and 
heard the really sweet voice of Miss Beverley, we 
could not but recall an evening of our youth, when 
we saw in London the farewell and charitable ben¬ 
efit of an old actress. 

She had seen seventy years, and for more than 
fifty of them had been a hard worker in the theatre. 
She was a good stock actress of available talent, 
and the Green Room tried to sustain a tradition of 
lier descent from Betterton. At length she became 
too infirm for longer service, and after fifty years 
of labor in amusing the public, she had only a 
prospect of immediate starvation. So several of 
the influential London theatre lovers arranged a 
complimentary benefit. The poor old actress had 
been very ill, and it was feared that she could not 
perform. But she defied the doctors, and resolved 
to die, if it must be so, at her post. 

The evening came. It was in the height of the 
Ixmdon season, and old Drury l^ane was crowded 
with such an audience as now rarely assembles 
there. The play was Sheridan’s Rivals, and the 


old actress was to take her favorite part of Mrs. 
Malaprop. 

She came on, led by old Farren, himself half 
paralytic, and the house rose as they advanced 
down the stage. Tears were in the eyes of both 
of them. There was something pleading and piti¬ 
ful in their aspect as they stood there hand in hand 
and bowing to the tumultuous crowd before them. 
There was no pleasure, there was nothing but sad¬ 
ness in the old faces. “ Thank you,” they seemed 
to say, “ but what is it now ?” 

The play proceeded. It was too touching to be 
funny. The Rivals was never before so seriously 
received. Helen Faucit was Julia, and her tender^ 
ness toward Mrs. Malaprop was evidently real, as 
if she felt in her heart, “This may be my future.” 
We were all glad when the curtain fell, and the 
play was over, and we were to have Charles Mat¬ 
thews and Madame Yestris. 

But before they came, the audience called for 
the old actress. The house shook and roared with 
applause and impatience. But the curtain did not 
rise. The tumult became fearftil; until suddenly 
the prompter’s bell was heard. Then, in profound 
silence the curtain rose, and revealed a group upon 
the stage. In the centre, facing the audience, sat 
the old actress, with old Farren leaning over her 
on one side, and all the company of the theatre 
gathered beside and behind her chair. The house 
shouted, and rose, and roared again, and heaps of 
bouquets were piled upon the stage. But the old 
actress did not smile, nor bow. Her eyes were 
closed, and her head lay gently upon one side. She 
was utterly exhausted and had fainted away. The 
actors gathered the flowers and placed them in her 
lap, and strewed them about her feet. 

The spectacle lasted but for a moment; then, 
amidst the pitying stillness of the vast audience, 
the curtain fell slowly, and for the last time, over 
the old actress; and within a few days die died. 

After a weary life she had at least the pleasure 
of an ovation of the kind she loved. But you, 0 
Miss Beverley, and ye, O Julia and Miss De Vere, 
will your sweet voices, or your low brows, secure 
you even as much? IIow lavishly yon bought 
from the flnent young peddler the thimbles that 
grow on trees,♦ and the lickersome candy and 
cookcy. The gallant De Wolfe gayly tossed the 
cake about. The sun shone and ye were making 
your hay. Blithe Thespians, remember the evil 
day and the falling of the curtain; reflect that 
even Dumas’s comedies have an end, and that the 
sad face of the old actress said so piteously, “ Thank 
you, but what is it now ?” 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

We delight in these famous “ league-boots” of 
ours—paper-soled indeed—with which we traverse, 
in a day or a week, wide-away countries; making 
naught of a trip on water in the stonn-days of Feb¬ 
ruary, and caring not one iota for all the mud and 
slough in which the poor Crimean adventurers 
strugglo and grow hungry, despair and die. 

We go from Balaklava to camp—always in our 
paper-soled boots—as dry as the maiden-slippers 
which, in the carnival of the year, have pattered 
their waltzes out upon the parqueterk floors of the 
Parisian H&tel de Yllle. We nudge the old per* 
geants—off duty—who smoke their pipes on the 
sunny side of the hospital at Scutari, and listen 
to their prosy stories of the campaig n ; mid hi tl* 
* Vide the podiUei** curd. 
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next hour we clink our glass—wet with Inniskowen 
—against the brimming one of Russel of the Times. 
Anon, we hob-nob with the body-servaut of the 
one-armed Raglan, and watch him as he stirs up 
the camp-bed of the old general, and receives his 
orders for a “ curry” and a “ grilled fowl” at noon. 

We listen to Bulwer Lytton in the “House,” 
most anxious to be orator, as he was once to be 
poet, but lacking, with his thin face and fine voice, 
the “presence” of a man who makes his spoken 
opinions weigh like the stroke of a hammer. We 
see dark-eyed Disraeli, with his impetuous lan¬ 
guage and flashes of satire, out-matching altogeth¬ 
er the novelist Baronet, and launching out strains 
of invective which, however you may disapprove, 
will win and keep your ear until, with a eupho¬ 
nious period—-like the last fire-flash of a rocket-—he 
closes and “subsides.” 

We hear good Mr. Stafford, who, in the opening 
of the year of desolation, wrote so many letters for 
the dying soldiers in the Turkish hospitals, now 
telling the story of what he saw to a House which 
forgets eloquence, and business even, in the heart¬ 
touching tales of an eye-witness. 

We see all London agog with a ministerial crisis, 
and knots of people, on the Square of the Royal 
Exchange and on the door-steps of Thread-and- 
Needle Street, discussing eagerly the great war- 
grief which is hanging now more heavily than ever 
over the hearts and homes of England. And it 
has ceased now to be only a grief w hich enters into 
private houses, and which brings tears to families 
of mourners: it has spread to the proportions of a 
national woe and shame; and England, that was 
so grand and proud in her strength, has l>een driven 
to the reluctant confession that, with all her wealth, 
and all her civilization, and all her practical abil¬ 
ity, there are yet other peoples in the w'orld who 
can more than match, even upon her own ground 
of practical economy and effective military execu¬ 
tion. 

It is not the money only, or the lives, which 
Great Britain has recklessly swamped in the South 
Russian campaign; she has swamped, besides, a 
very great measure of that national influence to 
which she has heretofore laid claim by a sort of 
prescriptive right. A country which can make its 
manifestoes effective in no better way than she has 
done in the Baltic or on the Euxine, must needs 
have a new interpretation put upon all her future 
manifestoes; and it is ten to one if the world trem¬ 
ble at them so much as they once did. The truth 
is, Great Britain has made too great a stride to¬ 
ward liberalism in her Government, to admit of a 
resort to that energy and unity of administration 
which belongs to an Imperial despotism; and, on 
the other hand, she has not yet purged herself 
enough of old-time privileges of caste and pre¬ 
scriptive worship of titles, to admit that vitality 
of administration which characterizes a people ut¬ 
terly free from aristocratic dogmas, and which 
calls men to places of trust for their practical ca¬ 
pacity, and not for their position on any feudal roll. 

If we might broach so sober a subject in this 
place, we should say that the faults of the war 
were working a revolution in England; and that, 
with the Timet for a leader, thinking men are per¬ 
ceiving, and acting upon the perception, that their 
army system is a very expensive nursery for the 
younger sons of nobles, and that it is time now to 
cut off the premium which has been paid these 
many generations to aristocratic names and to 


their Moloch of primogeniture. Is not this the 
real tendency of the questions at issue between the 
administration and the country ? And to cope en¬ 
ergetically with the representatives of despotism 
in Europe, must not England make herself and her 
fighting sons either more free or less free ? 

But we are trenching on the province of the po¬ 
litical papers, and must sidle away to the unim- 
portancies which mark the European life and which 
1 make up the talk at the tables. 


While so near to our mention of the fatuity of 
i English hereditary privilege, we make a merit of 
citing a piece of barbarity which belongs to their 
kindred “ antiquity” of “ Church and State” dis¬ 
pensation. 

Our authority lies in Paris journalism, and is 
confirmed by “foreign correspondents” for our 
home papers. 

A poor gentleman, of British birth, living in 
Paris, lost, not long ago, a little child. Cold and 
fever, and maybe want of somewhat of the luxuries 
! of life, made way with it, and brought desolation 
j to the islander’s home. A few friends, Americans 
| among them, offered their services in forwarding 
| the last sad arrangements before the child should 
j be dropped forever in the stranger’s grave. 

I A poor woman—a neighbor—stole a few hours 
f from her labor for that mournful office which comes 
! immediately after death—the making ready for the 
1 grave. She did it quietly and quickly. Nothing 
was neglected; and the child looked “ well” as it 
lay ready for burial. 

The same good neighbor sent a little boy next 
day to know if any thing further was wished; and 
the boy, with the grave curiosity common to us all 
in such times, wished to see the dead child. He 
came to the coffin, looked over, dropped upon his 
knees, and, after the manner of his religion, said a 
j prayer. 

j It was enough in itself—simple and true as was 
i the manner of it—to consecrate the burial, and to 
| draw Heaven’s mercy upon the dead one. 

! But the mother, reared in the faith of another 
church, wished naturally enough that the holy 
1 offices might be filled by a Protestant clergyman 
! of her own church. 

j Appeal was made through a friend, to the chap- 
! lain of the British Embassy; and at the same time 
j a hint w r as dropped of the narrow circumstances of 
the family, and of the expenses which sickness had 
; brought in its train. 

! The rosy-faced chaplain, very pompous in his 
j manner, never made bargains; if it was desired 
that he should attend the funeral, ho would be 
ready the next day at eight. 

The next day a thick snow was falling; but the 
little child w'as made ready—the last look taken— 
the coffin closed. A humble bier bore the body 
aw'av, with a few mourners in the train. By ap¬ 
pointment with the friend who had gone for tho 
clergyman, they were to meet over the grave. 
But when the little convoy arrived there was no 
clergyman to bo found. The attendants were 
waiting—patiently at the first; but another funer¬ 
al was expected; tho burial could not be long de¬ 
layed ; so at length tho body was lowered, and the 
ground closed over it. 

The father met his friend at the gate; but no 
| clergyman was with lihn. His story was this: 

! he had called according to appointment upon the 
! chaplain; that official had appeared in his robes, 
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but objected strongly to the flimsy one-horse cab 
in which he was to drive to the grave-yard. By 
dint of urgence, howcvor, (his objection was over¬ 
come, and they set out—the clergyman in very ill- 
humor with himself for the degraded task he had 
undertaken. 

They had driven half the distance, when the 
horse missed footing and fell; the carriage was 
broken by his fall. 

The friend had set off immediately to find an¬ 
other coach; but owing to the icy state of the 
streets the stable-keepers near by one and all re¬ 
fused the drive. The friend returned to the chap¬ 
lain, quite at ease in the cab, and implored him to 
go on with him on foot to the buriul-ground—the 
distance not being greater than to his own door. 
The British chaplain, however, was shocked by the 
demand: he “ never walkedall the urgcnce of 
the friend was unavailing. The chaplain, how¬ 
ever, did not scruple to demand and to pocket a 
fee of a guinea—“ his usual fee on such occasions.” 

He gonerously proposed, moreover, if the weather 
was fine, and nothing prevented, to say prayers at 
the house of the parents on the next day. 

The next day, indeed, ho sent his servant with 
his card, with the announcement that a wedding 
was coming off, which would forbid his attendance; 
but he should have no objection to make an ar¬ 
rangement for some future day. 

The guinea disturbed the chaplain’s conscience. 

And all this while the poor child’s body, with 
the hearty prayer of the neighbor’s boy sanctifying 
its grave, was resting calmly where they laid it, in 
a corner of the great field of Montmartre. 

The name of this precious chaplain of the British 
Embassy—who never fails an invitation to a din¬ 
ner ora wedding—is given as the “ Kev. Dr. Hale.” 

Like the staff in the British army, the staff 
among the British clergy, as a general thing, 
know better how to adorn a dinner, than to do 
their duty. 


From one crime to another the transition is easy. 
The scene is still in Paris. The name of the crim¬ 
inal is, or was, Arsene Remond Lescure. no was 
twenty-seven years old, and was tried in November 
last, before the criminal court of the Seine, for his 
participation iu at least three murders, and frequent 
robberies. A girl of the name of Montagu, his 
mistress, was tried with him as an accomplice, but 
—whether winning by her tears upon the sympa¬ 
thies of the jury, or by her weakness upon their 
mercy—she was acquitted. 

Lescure was born in Paris, and was bound out 
at an early age to learn the trade of a tailor. He 
succeeded very well at this, and bore the reputation 
of a good workman, when, one day, the conscrip¬ 
tion for the army changed his lot, and made him a 
soldier. Ho showed spirit and energy, and speedily 
rose from the ranks to the placo of sergeant. At 
Nancy, where he was quartered some time after, 
he was guilty of some act of brutal violence toward 
one of his men, which occasioned him the loss of 
his grade. He was constantly in difficulties with 
his officers from this time forth until his dismis¬ 
sion from the array in the year 1852. Returning to 
Paris, he brought with him tho girl Montagu, and 
led a disorderly life; sometimes working at his 
former trade, but oftener hanging about tho low' 
ball-rooms and drinking-places on the outskirts of 
Paris, and associating very intimately with a cer¬ 
tain Gousset, a concierge of tho Rue Neuve des 


Petits Champs, who bore a strong personal resem¬ 
blance to Lescure. 

It was observed by the lodgers in the house, that 
these two men often entered late at night, bringing 
with them large packages, which disappeared as 
mysteriously as they had come. At times Gousset 
passed the night away from home altogether; on 
which occasions he told his wife, who acted as por¬ 
ter in his absence, that he “went fishing” with 
Lescure, and being belated staid with him over 
night. 

In March, 1854, there was found upon a waste 
plain in the neighborhood of Paris, the body of a 
man who had been strangled by a cord passed sev¬ 
eral times tightly around his neck, and abandoned 
at a little distance from the high road. Upon in¬ 
vestigation, it was found that the man was named 
Bonhomme, and that he had been in possession of 
certain jewels and moneys at the time of his death, 
of all which he had been rifled. 

Certain circumstances appeared to direct sus¬ 
picions against the concierge Gousset; his rooms 
were searched, and an inquiry set on foot, but 
none of the missing jewels were found, nor any 
evidence sufficient to warrant his being brought to 
trial. 

Not a very long time after, an industrious car¬ 
penter, Chauvin by name, who worked in the en¬ 
virons of Paris, suddenly and mysteriously disap¬ 
peared upon the day following the one on which 
he usually received his week’s salary. It was 
known that he had attended a hall at a barrier of 
Paris on the night before his disappearance; that 
he danced with a girl named Montagu; that the 
same night he had been seen walking in her com¬ 
pany ; but the most active investigation could not 
discover any trace of the missing man; nor did a 
most searching inquiry to which the girl was sub¬ 
jected bring forward any criminating evidence 
against her. She admitted having been in his 
company; she described circumstantially the place 
and time of their meeting and of their parting; 
none of his money or effects could be found upon 
her; it was not even positively known that he 
was dead. 

Hardly had the rumor 'of this sudden disappear¬ 
ance ceased to be talked of, among those who had 
known Chauvin, when a telegraphic message was 
sent up from Sens to the prefect of Paris, inform¬ 
ing him that a fearful murder had just been com¬ 
mitted in the outskirts of that city, and that sus¬ 
picion rested upon two unknown persons who, it 
was supposed, had gone up by a night train to 
Paris. 

The victims at Sens were an old man and his 
wife, who kept* together a little ale-house and bill¬ 
iard-room, frequented by lal>orers and cartmen. 
Upon a certain Sunday morning it was observed 
that the shutters of their shop remained closed. 
A neighbor, who had knocked vainly at their door, 
prying in through a hole in the shutters, was 
shocked to see the old man who kept the shop 
lying lifeless upon the floor of the hilliard-room. 
The alarm was at once given, and, on forcing an 
entrance, it was found that both the old man and 
his wrife had been foully murdered, and all the 
money and valuables of the establishment car¬ 
ried off. 

Gousset, tho concierge already spoken of, was 
a relative of the murdered man at Sens. It was 
found, besides, that he had been upon a visit to 
tliat city at the date of the crime, but was there 
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bo longer. It was conjectured that he was one of 
two unknown men who had taken passage in a 
Bight train, at a station four miles away from Sens, 
for Paris. Through their disguise, or by neglect of 
the officials, these men had not been identified on 
their arrival. 

Upon application at the house of Gousset, it was 
learned that nothing had been heard of his where¬ 
abouts. A close watch being kept up, however, a 
message from him was intercepted a few days after, 
informing his wife that he had arrived and was 
staying at a certain house in the suburbs. The 
police presented themselves at the place desig¬ 
nated, and found that Gousset had left. A bundle 
of half-made clothing, for which he had engaged 
to call again, was all that gave a clew to him. 

Not many days after report came to the police 
that two suspicious men had taken lodgings in 
a house upon Montmartre. A bevy of officers ap¬ 
proached the place just as one of the suspected 
parsons was leaving; a violent struggle, on his 
part, to escape seemed to confirm suspicions, and 
he was arrested. Ascending to the chamber which 
the men had occupied, an officer found the door 
closed; and, as he forced it open, he heard the re¬ 
port of a pistol, and found the other lodger quite 
dead. The body was speedily recognized as that 
of Gousset, who had anticipated justice by com¬ 
mitting suicide. 

- The arrested man was Lescure. He was ar- 
• raigned for trial, as we have said, in November 
last, in company with his mistress, the girl Mon¬ 
tagu. 

From the revelations made by the last, upon this 
trial, the actual murder of Chauvin the carpenter 
was made certain, and his body discovered in a 
deserted quarry-pit near to Paris, with a cord about 
his neck, seeming to show that he was the victim 
of the same murderers who made way with Bon- 
homme. Her testimony, moreover, implicated 
Lescure in the crime; and she avowed that it was 
only her fear of his brutality which had forbidden 
her before from bearing the same evidence. 

Lescure persisted in asserting his innocence; and 
he charged all the alleged crimes upon Gousset, 
who had committed suicide. Notwithstanding the 
direct testimony of various witpesses, he solemnly 
swore that he had never visited Sens, and that the 
witnesses had been deceived by the strong resem¬ 
blance existing between Gousset and himself. 

Before the Court, when asked at the close of the 
trial if he had any thing to add to the defense 
made out by his advocate, he replied that he had 
nothing. 

Thereupon the judge condemned him to death. 

Lescure grew pale, and passing his hand in a 
disturbed manner over his forehead, passed out of 
the Court chamber to the prison of Roquette. 

An appeal was made, at his instance, against 
the finding of the Court, but was rejected. 

After this he grew sullen and moody in his cell, 
and attempted to starve himself; but upon the 
representations of the parish priest, or from the 
pains of hunger, he broke over his resolution, and, 
with renewing strength, seemed to gain a hope of 
ultimate pardon, or at least of some commutation 
of his sentence. He avowed a great horror of dy¬ 
ing on the scaffold. He even professed sincere re¬ 
pentance for such crimes as he might have com¬ 
mitted; and made some revelations with respect 
to accomplices in his various robberies, which were 
the occasion of further arrests. 
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Finally, on the 81st of January, 1855, at seven 
o’clock of a cold, snowy morning, the Abb6 who 
officiated at the prison chapel announced to him 
that his last hour was come. The guillotine had 
been erected at midnight on the high road before 
the prison gates. 

Lescure exclaimed “ My God!” and gave way 
for a moment to utter prostration. Recovering, 
however, he swore frightfully against society, Ids 
accusers, and the Court which had condemned him. 

Being partially calmed by the Abb6, he followed 
him to the prison chapel, and went through the 
last religious ceremonies with an air of penitence. 

He passed from here into the area of the prison, 
where the executioner arranged his toilet, by re¬ 
moving his coat and vest, rolling his collar low 
down upon his neck, and binding his hands tightly 
behind him by a leathern thong. He asked per¬ 
mission to say a word to those about him, who 
were mostly men of the police, or employes of the 
prison. 

He protested again solemnly Ids innocence, and 
assured them that his accusers had been muled by 
his resemblance to the dead man Gousset. He 
even looked about appealingly, as if even at this 
late hour he had hope of pardon. 

It was now within three minutes of eight, the 
time fixed for his execution. He walked with 
firmness out of the prison gates, and kissing the 
crucifix which the Abb6 extended before him, as¬ 
cended the steps of the scaffolding which supported 
the instrument of death. 

A corps of two hundred soldiers of various 
arms were drawn up at a little distance around 
the guillotine, and behind them a motley crowd 
of perhaps a thousand spectators. In a moment 
he was thrown down in proper position, and his 
head almost in place, when, to the astonishment 
of the throng, he gave a sudden side-spring, 
raised his brawny shoulders, seized the hand of 
the executioner in his teeth—lacerating it severe¬ 
ly—and for a few seconds in which the fear¬ 
ful struggle lasted, seemed to defy the efforts of 
the attendants. But other officials having coma 
to the aid of the executioner, the poor wretch was 
thrust under the fatal knife, and with a crash it 
fell—putting an end to all his fears and his crimes 
at a blow. 


At the risk of giving a very sombre tinge to the 
pages of this month, we must attach to this sad 
story of crime another almost as dark in its color¬ 
ing, about a favorite paragraphist of Paris, Gerard 
de Nerval, who on one of the bitter mornings which 
closed the Paris January, was found hanging by 
the neck to a window-grating, in one of the most 
obscure streets of the city, quite cold and dead. 

Did he himself choose so strange a place and 
time to finish his feuMeton career (giving thus a 
rich subject for Guinot and Gautier, and the rest), 
or w as he the victim of a crime ? 

Even now the question is not wholly determined. 
There was, indeed, nothing about the man to tempt 
assassination for robbery’s sake; and his irregu¬ 
larities of life (with which his life was fuH) wese 
of too gross a level to expose him- to the venge¬ 
ance of any rival. But, on the contrary, it was 
observed that the body, swinging as it did upon 
the outer wall of a crazy old hotel, was dressed as 
usual, even to the hat! Could a man commit 
suicide with his hat on ? The question has been 
mooted by the journalists, not so much in its vela- 
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tions to etiquette (as the reader might suppose) as 
to mechanical laws. We can not learn that any 
definite decision has been arrived at. 

But who was Nerval? We will tell all we 
know. He was a man of forty and odd years, 
bom in Paris, under the name of Labrunie. His 
father was an army surgeon, who wished nothing 
more than that his son should accomplish himself 
in hospital practice, and in deft management of 
the scalpel. But the son, Gerard Labrunie, loved 
poetry more than his father’s physic, and so came 
to make stolen visits in the comers of journals, 
under the name of Gerard de Nerval. His grace 
of expression, and his dainty fancies, soon made 
his papers remarked, and he received a rare and 
welcome aid in the voluntary praise of. Goethe, 
whose Faust had been rendered into French by the 
son of the surgeon. 

All this while he was scarce eighteen, and en¬ 
rolled in the classes of the College Charlemagne. 
His vacations were spent in this time at the home 
of an uncle, who lived in the little village of Er- 
monville: here Gerard lent himself to the village 
frolics with the warmth of young blood and the 
dreams of a poet. He danced with the village 
girls; he made madrigals, in which some bare- 
ankled Sylvie became a nymph; and he astounded 
the village cure by the richness and the wanton¬ 
ness of his muse. 

Once when they danced in the season of the 
vintage, Gerard coquetting with his Sylvie, there 
appeared upon the lawn a strange girl, with light 
complexion and hair, whom they called Adrienne, 
and with whom Gerard, as the special ornament 
of the fete, danced again and again, feeling his 
blood ran high when the flaxen ringlets of the fair 
Adrienne touched his cheek, and listening to her 
voice when she sang an old song of melancholy 
and of love in the dusk of the evening, with an 
earnestness which, they say, never wholly left him 
till it ended on the window-grating, where he hung 
in January. 

The girl Adrienne, true to a good romance, was 
of a noble family, and had come for the day only 
from a neighboring chateau, to have her last fa¬ 
miliar look at the world; for within a month, the 
story ran, she was to enter a convent, and her 
flaxen ringlets were to give place to the cap of a 
novice. 

Gerard de Nerval brooded over the memory of 
that dance upon the lawn—of the golden curls 
which waked wild dreams in him—of the low 
voice, plaintive and soft—of the moon rising over 
the towers of Ermonville—of the rustle of the 
night-air in the elm-trees—of the dew gathering 
into crystal drops upon the grass! 

But the chateau gates closed upon the figure of 
Adrienne, and on his next visit she was nowhere 
to be seen, except by her sister novices. 

Meantime Nerval grew mystic over Faust, and 
very dreary, with his memory of Adrienne. The 
passing years found him a regular coliaborateur 
in the journals of Paris. The death of parents 
brought him a little fortune, which he soon squan¬ 
dered in the purchase of rare and ancient bits of 
furniture, such as a carved bedstead, which at one 
time had served the queen of France, or a jeweled 
watch of some old date, whose only value lay in 
its history. He stored these quaint purchases in 
various garrets of the town, which he rented for 
the purpose, sometimes passing the night in one, 
and sometimes in another; but oftener wandering 


widely from home and from sense, he lingered Cor 
days together in the worst haunts of the city. 

Always, as his friends say, there seemed to float 
teqderly over him the memory of the figure of Ad¬ 
rienne; and with all his waywardness was blend¬ 
ed a refined sensibility, which made friends ding 
to him even amidst his vices. 

One day—it was now many yean after he had 
passed his autumn vacations at Ermonville—.be 
was startled by the sight of Adrienne (or so it 
seemed to him) upon the stage of a metropolitan 
theatre. 

Could it be so ? He went to Ermonville to in¬ 
quire among those who knew her; but he gained 
little satisfaction. Her religious life had, indeed, 
taken a bad turn; she was no longer a nun. She 
had, doubtless, broken away from the cruel re¬ 
straints around her, and meeting no sympathy 
among her natural protectors, had thrown herself 
wantonly upon the world. 

Even now, flaming as he was with the old fin 
re-lit, Gerard de Nerval did not suddenly venture 
to approach the lost and found Adrienne. He 
would write a play for her; he would be pres¬ 
ent at the rehearsals; he would be thrown near 
her; he would be happy; the matter would ar¬ 
range itself; there would be no demand upon his 
sensitive nature; he would escape the effort of 
boldness. 

So he wrote the play, with Alexandra Dumas 
to aid him, and he saw Adrienne; but his castle* 
toppled down to the ground. She had learned 
jterte ; he was timid and sensitive as a boy. He 
was really farther from any approaches when in 
her presence than when dreaming of her in his 
garret. 

She had a hundred admirers—the least of them 
bolder than poor Gerard. He lamented his weak¬ 
ness, and he nursed it. He strolled by night 
around the house where she slept; he drank deep¬ 
ly, and wrote drunken madrigals about her, which 
pained him when he was sobered. His little for¬ 
tune wasted by degrees, and with it his confidence 
grew ever less. 

Finally, with only a bit of ribbon, which she had 
worn, to tie up his bruised heart withal, he started 
away from France.. He traveled through Germany 
and Switzerland, sometimes without a penny in his 
pocket, and living upon charity; sometimes find¬ 
ing friends who got him employment, to which be 
would remain very steadfast for ten days together; 
then, before they could know any thing of him, he 
was gone. 

In this way he went through Italy and Turkey, 
writing back letters which had great beauty, and 
which were published in the reviews of Paris. In 
some of these he details the strange adventures 
which befell him in company with a Moslem slave 
which he had purchased in the market of Cairo; 
in others he describes, with wonderful force and 
accuracy, the luxurious modes of the Eastern life, 
and his periods seem heated with an Oriental blaze. 

Yet before he had gone from France, and on his 
return, his more intimate friends had seen traces in 
him of the intellectual breaking-up, to which Faust 
and Adrienne had contributed each their share, and 
which, at the last, very probably occasioned his 
singular death. 

At one time he whispered in confidence that he 
was the natural son of the first Napoleon ; at an¬ 
other he told, as a great secret, the story of his be¬ 
ing elected Sultan of the East. Yet all this while 
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he was making up material for the reviews, which 
compared well with that of the keenest Paris par- 
agraphists, and which only brought him less of 
wealth or of renown from a certain over-refinement 
of style and of thought, which bnoyed him always 
above the tamer level, where the popular JeuiUeton - 
istes made their gains. 

Adrienne died while he journeyed in the East, 
bnt the ribbon she had worn he cherished still; 
and there were those among his friends who thought 
always that from the first sight of her, and the 
bruised hopes that came in the train of that gay 
twilight dance, his mad melancholy began. 

It was, at any rate, a queer French life he lived; 
having no home at all—now sleeping in a garret, 
upon the floor, for fear of doing dishonor to some 
quaint couch which had borne, in its day, a wor¬ 
thier man or woman—now stopping with a friend 
—again buying a loathsome bed, at the cost of five 
sous for the night; and, in summer weather, lying 
at times under the open sky, upon a shock of grain, 
In the fields that skirt Paris. 

When the officers of the police cut him down, 
they found in his pocket a fragment of an unfin¬ 
ished paper publishing in the Review de Paris , 
called “Dream and Earnest.” They say, more¬ 
over, that the cord by which he was suspended was 
the faded ribbon which Adrienne once wore. 

This looks as if it had been suicide. 

The poor fellow’s body was taken to the Dead 
House, and for three days lay exposed there, to 
whosoever might choose to look on the “ talented 
author.” Fancy reading one of his graceful stories, 
and going there with the memory of his pleasing 
fancies dancing on the brain, to look at the wretch¬ 
ed hulk which held them and which bred them! 

His friends—only literary friends, however, for 
long ago he seems to have been deserted by all 
others—gained a dispensation, in virtue of which 
he might be buried in consecrated ground; and his 
body, with Dumas, Gauthier, M6ry, Arsene Hous- 
saie, and others following after it, was carried to 
Notre Dame, where it rested a little time (longer, 
we dare say, than in many years before), and thence 
was borne on, over the icy pavements, by a long 
road (past the very scene where Lescure Buffered a 
few days before), to Pere la Chaise. There the 
Literary Fund people had purchased a spot of 
ground for him to lie upon—the only home he ever 
knew; and when he quits it we shall all see him. 


In contrast with the dismal things we have put 
down (for which the journals are in fault, and not 
we), and the still more dismal actualities which 
make a cloudy vail for the Crimea, we read stories 
of strange gayety in Paris palaces and streets. The 
Imperial receptions have drawn their throng of car¬ 
riages to the gates of the Tuileries, and their throng 
of worshipers and wonderers around the Imperial 
throne of the anxious Napoleon. But whatever 
may be the throng, that perfect system and organ¬ 
ization which seems to run through every repre¬ 
sentation of French life, whether in camp or in 
salon, does not admit of confusion or of disorder. 
Every guest has his or her appointed place, and 
every nationality has its appointed chamber of 
assemblage; every carriage has its direction given 
by a guard stationed, maybe, a half mile from the 
palace; and whatever may be the delay, the guest 
may rest always assured that it arises from the 
throng, and from no want of foresight or of man¬ 
agement. 


A gossipy girl, redolent of dier first winter In 
Paris (we hope she may be as happy always!), 
writes thus of the receptions: 

“ Such a world of people! And the toilets were 
magnificent; not so showy, but recherche; tbs 
French do dress well. It was a morning reception, 
you know, and the Empress wore a charming light 
silk hat, with the prettiest flowers (but I can't tell 
what kind) in the world; she wore a light watered 
silk, of a charming shade, with a single flounce, 
reaching almost from the basque down; I think she 
wore a rich lace mantilla. Her form is very grace¬ 
ful, saving the shoulders, which—let the prints say 
what they will—are certainly round, as round as 
M-’s. She is not so pretty either as the pic¬ 

tures, looking very thin and ill, and careworn (I 
wonder if he treats her well?). Yet there is a 
something about her eye (and you get that in the 
best pictures) which is veiy gazelle-like. It has a 
pleading, tending, look-through-you look, that I 
should have thought might have carried off the 
heart of the Emperor. 

“ Such a face as he has! He looks like an ele¬ 
phant ; and yet one can’t help admiring him, he 
keeps such good order here in Paris, and things go 
on so nicely, what with the soldiers, and music, 
and palace-building; the workmen are so content, 
never making a row, and things managing them¬ 
selves, as it seems. Oh, I think Napoleon is a 
great man, whatever you may say! 

“ But he hasn't a good nose; and his color is like 
a bit of yellow sheep-skin; and his eye, so gray 
and heavy, with net a sparkle of any sort in it, 
whether of pleasure or vexation. They tell me it 
is always so—never pleased and never vexed. 
What a man to live with, to be sure 1 

“ They say Eugenie loves him: Dim U sent! 

“ To come back to the reception, it was very 
funny to see how frightened some people were! 
And so afraid, too, when they were fairly there, 
lest their dress was not quite right—looking at 
each other so curiously as they did, as much as to 
say—Pray, madame, is that the fashion ? 

“ Of course, rich velvet and lace mantillas were 
the properest things a body could wear. Mine 
yon know of last winter—well, it has gone to the 
palace now; but I put upon it first three yards of 
black lace, half a yard deep, so you would hardly 
have known the ‘ old customer.’ 

“The Empress speaks English very well, you, 
know (isn’t she Scotch partly ?) and said a word 
or two, I think, to almost every one. It is funny 
to see some of our New York beaux (not very mar¬ 
tial, yon know) wearing a sword and cocked hat— 
as they are compelled to do at these receptions. 
Such a figure as little Willy — cut I I would 

give any thing to have D-see him and put him 

in one of his queer sketches! 

“ Then there was old Doctor —— (isn’t he a 
clergyman, or what?). Well, he was there, in a 
blue velvet cut-away, with a little sword dangling 
at his belt, and a yellow vest, making his scrubby 
little face look droll enough! 

“ T-was in full velvet dress, with collar and 

sleeves of Honiton, and looked admirably. You 
know her figure ?—they say the Emperor even was 
waked into looking after her. It is to be hoped 
she didn’t open her lips! 

“ I was at the ball, too, at the Hotel de Villfr— 
the most brilliant thing you can imagine. I will 
tell you all about it in my next.” 

If her future paragraphs are as naieely uttered 
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as these, we shall certainly lay them before our 
readers. 

Even as we write, some one whispers in our ear 
a story of a great book-exhibition which that in¬ 
veterate patron of literary exchanges and interna¬ 
tional “ hyphen,*' M. Yattemare, is arranging for 
the coming world's show in Paris; and all in the 
interest of America. It appears that these seven 
or eight years he has had at heart the establish¬ 
ment of an American library in the city of Paris; 
that so, in the centre of Europe and of Old-World 
learning, the savants, of whatever name, nation, or 
degree, might have in their eye an expos6 of the 
intellectual growth and riches of our great Re¬ 
public. 

The idea was certainly a grand one, and wor¬ 
thier of happier auguries than have thus far at¬ 
tended it. But, at length, one grand object—the 
appropriation of a proper and elegant hall to the 
object, in the Hdtel de Ville—has been gained. 
An accumulation of books, too, numbering some 
ten thousand, in every branch of inquiry, are now 
in M. Yattemare’s hands, waiting installment. 

With the American feeling strong in him, M. 
Yattemare wants to make this show such an one 
as Americans may look on boastfully, and such as 
may retrieve our name and credit in the eyes of 
those over-ocean people who have rated us simply 
as the killers of Mexicans, the growers of great 
wheat-crops, and the blowers-up of huge steam¬ 
boats! 

M. Vattemare proposes that this library install¬ 
ment shall take place at some day near to the 
opening of the Crystal Palace, with such simple 
ceremony of commemoration as shall mark the date 
of the new establishment and call the attention of 
the reading world. Is it not a matter which comes 
near to the pride of every thinking Republican of 
us all ? and is it not worth a little effort, to the 
end that we may wear such face on the shelves of 
the H6tel de Ville, as shall gain us the respect of 
those who read and of those who think ? 

For ourselves, when we write a book (if we ever 
do), we will present it, through M. Vattemare, to 
the city of Paris! Then, what a charm in regaling 
ourselves (if in future years we travel) with the 
sight of our offspring, calf-bound and gold-lettered, 
three thousand miles from home, in the very eye 
of the great capital of the European world! 

We may farther hope that such a library may 
set the French literary chiffoniers right in many 
points, in regard to which they are now certain¬ 
ly laboring under violent prejudices. We may 
hope, without exaggeration, to see them recognize 
the fact that Daniel Webster did not write a Uni¬ 
versal Dictionary—that Alabama planters do not 
feed terrapins with young negroes--that “ Capting 
Mayne Read" is not the daughter of Fennimore 
Cooper—that the 41 Reverend Beecher'* is not Under¬ 
secretary of State, and that 44 Miss Queechy” is 
positively not the sister-in-law of Miss Wetherel, 
or the 44 Lamplighter" a shrewd hit at the “foolish 
virgins!" 

fMtnr’a Drmwr. 

PRIL, 44 the month of showers, the month of 
flowers; the month that cheers, the month of 
tears," Is here, and while the young, and some of 
the old, are making themselves merry at the ex¬ 
pense of each other, let us look up the origin of 


that custom, “more honored in the breach than 
the observance," of making the First of April 
All-Fools' Day! 

In a sketch of the religion of the Hindoos, Mr. 
Maurice tells us that 44 the First of April was an¬ 
ciently observed in Britain as a high and general 
festival, in which an unbounded hilarity reigned 
through every order of its inhabitants; for the sun, 
at that period of the year, entering into the sign 
Aries, the New Year, and with it the season of ru¬ 
ral sports and vernal delight, was then supposed 
to have commenced.” The proof of the great an¬ 
tiquity of the custom of celebrating this day is 
abundant, and Colonel Pearce, in his Asiatic re¬ 
searches, proves it to have an immemorial practice 
among the Hindoos. Mr. Maurice shows that the 
boundless hilarity and jocund sports prevalent on 
the first day of April in England, and during the 
Hull Festival in India, have their origin in the an¬ 
cient practice of celebrating with festival rites the 
period of the vernal equinox, or the day when the 
New Year of Persia anciently began. We have a 
poem which was published in an English newspa¬ 
per forty-five years ago, entitled 

“tiie origin of all-fools' day, 

Which happened in the Isle of Chiekoch , on the 7 th 
of the moon Ne-ada, which, in the European Calendar, 
makes the first of April." 

It begins: 

“ Ye sportive nymphs who on Parnassus play. 
Though old as ages, young and ever gay!** 

And after the invocation, the poet tells a tale of 
an Eastern prince who was magically changed into 
a lake; and there arose a custom, on the part of 
parents and husbands, of sending their children or 
their wives to this lake to see the prince, and they 
always returned having been sent on a fool's er¬ 
rand: 

** The daughter goes, no soothing power appears, 

And soon returns, dissolved in doubtful tears." 

This story got abroad and reached Japan, and 
traveled into the 44 islands of the Western world,” 
“And thus the legend of two thousand years, 

The cause of April All-Fools* Day appears." 

So the custom of 44 making fools” is derived from 
the East, and in England was all but universal fifty 
years ago. All ranks and classes, ages and con¬ 
ditions, entered into it with a zest becoming a bet¬ 
ter canse. Some of the tricks were very silly, such 
as sending children for dove's milk, or servants 
to the apothecary’s for a grain of common sense. 
Sometimes every undertaker in town has received 
an order to send a coffin to the same house, where 
the family have been first alarmed, and then tor¬ 
mented all day by their arrival. Invitations have 
brought a hundred guests together to a feast where 
not one was expected, and many a lover has re¬ 
ceived the letter he or she had long been looking 
for; but, alas, it has proved to be an April fool! 

But all these are foolish jests compared with 
the trick which was played about thirty years ago 
upon the credulous London public. A Frcjichman 
had heard much of their fondness for new things, 
and the greediness with which they run after every 
wonder that came along. He determined to put it 
to a practical test, and at the same time to have the 
amusement of seeing the result of the experiment. 
He caused to be inserted an advertisement in the 
newspapers, setting forth a newly invented mode of 
taking portraits, which he said was to be done by 
placing the subject before a mirror, and then, by a 
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process known only to the advertiser, he would make 
the portrait permanent upon the mirror. All who 
desired to see the operation were invited to call the 
next day at twelve o'clock, at No. 25 in the Strand. 
This number was a barber’s shop opposite the win¬ 
dows of his lodgings, where he sat the next day 
and laughed at the crowds who flocked in carriages 
and on foot, to the dismay of the barber, who was 
amazed at the rush into his humble apartments, 
and who could make no other explanation of the 
advertisement than the intimation of its being the 
first Day of April! But the most wonderful part of 
the story remains to be told. What this roguish 
Frenchman announced as a joke, was in a few 
years reduced into an actuality, and all the splen¬ 
did promise of the humbug was performed by the 
most beautiful invention of the age, which has 
given immortality to the name of Daguerre. In 
this art of sun-painting, the subject is placed be¬ 
fore a mirror, and the image is fastened there: the 
very thing which was selected as the richest joke 
of the day. 

We are happy to say that the custom is fast dis¬ 
appearing from America, and we presume it is less 
common now than formerly in England. April is 
no fool of a month. 

“ To see thee smile all hearts rejoice. 

And warm with feelings strong; 

With thee all nature finds a voice, 

And hums a waking song. 

The lover views thy welcome hoars, 

And thinks of summer come. 

And takes the maid thy early flowers, 

To tempt her steps from home." 


Dn. Franklin, we know, was somewhat of a 
wag as well os a philospher. We have before us 
a letter of his, written from Paris, in 1779, when 
he was seventy-three years old, to his daughter, 
Mrs. Sarah Bache, whom he calls his dear Sally, 
In which he speaks of himself in this humorous 
strain: 

“ The clay medallion of me you say you gave to 
Mr. Hopkinson was the first of the kind made in 
France. A variety of others have been made since 
of different sizes; some to be set in the lids of 
snuff-boxes, and some so small as to be worn in 
rings; and the numbers sold are incredible. These, 
with the pictures, busts, and prints (of which copies 
upon copies are spread every where), have made 
your father’s face as well known as that of the 
moon; so that he dnrst not do any thing that would 
oblige him to run away, as his phiz would discover 
him wherever he should venture to show it It is 
said by learned etymologists that the name doll, 
for the images children play with, is derived from 
the word idol. From the number of dolls now 
made of him, he may be truly said, in that sense, to 
be i-DOLL-izcd in this country.” 

The old philosopher had a vein of sarcasm as 
well as humor about him; witness the following 
question and answer: 

41 Question . I am about courting a girl I have 
had but little acquaintance with—how shall I come 
to a knowledge of her faults, and whether she has 
the virtues I imagine she has ? 

44 Answer. Commend her among her female ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

His daughter had written to him to send h^ 
from Paris some lace and feathers, which extrav¬ 
agance, on her part, he says “disgusted me as 
much as if you had put salt into my strawberries.’’ I 


And he adds: 44 As yon say you should * have great 
pride in wearing any thing I send, and showing it 
as your father’s taste,' I must avoid giving yon an 
opportunity of doing that with either lace or feath¬ 
ers. If yon wear your cambric raffles as I do, and 
take care not to mnd the holes, they will come in 
time to be lace; and feathers, my dear girl, may 
be had in America from every cock’s tail.” 

Writing to Mrs. Catherine Greene, he begins: 
44 My dear old friend: don’t be offended at the 
word old . 1 don’t mean to call yon an old wo¬ 

man ; it relates only to the age of our friendship.” 
And then he goes on to tell her that he hopes the 
war is nearly over; “for though the wickedness 
of the English court and its malice against ns are 
as great as ever, its horns are shortened, ita strength 
diminishes daily, and we have formed an alliance 
here (in France), and shall form others that will 
help to keep the bull quiet and make him orderly.” 

While he was one of the American Commission* 
ers in Paris, and the war still going on in this 
country, he received a secret proposal to make 
peace. The offer he believed to come from the 
British ministry, and it proposed to give offices or 
pensions for life to “ 1 Franklin, Washington, Adams, 
Hancock,” etc., and to make these persons or their 
descendants 44 peers of the realm,” if American peers 
shonld ever be created. FranUin replies to this 
infamous overture in terms of warm and honest in¬ 
dignation ; bat can not close without his own pleas¬ 
antry. 44 Yon will give us pensions, probably to 
be paid out of your expected American revenue, 
and which none of us can accept without deserving, 
and perhaps obtaining, a scs^xvwfa*. Peerages! 
Alas! Sir, our long observation of the vast servile 
minority of your peers, voting constantly for every 
measure proposed by a minister, however weak or 
wicked, leaves us small respect for that title. We 
consider it a sort of tar-and-Jeather honor; or a 
mixture of foulness and folly, which every man 
among us, who should accept it from your king, 
would be obliged to renounce or exchange for that 
conferred by the mobs of their own country, or 
wear it with everlasting infamy.” 

Dr. Cox, lately of Brooklyn, has a min d of ext 
traordinary make, and the brilliancy of his corrus- 
cations is unsurpassed by those of any man living. 
He baffles all attempts at reporting; and the best 
things he has ever said fall to the ground for the 
want of a painter capable of catching a sunbeam 
or a streak of lightning. His written performances 
bear no comparison to bis oral. With an invent¬ 
ive word-faculty exceeding Carlyle’s, and a far hap¬ 
pier arrangement, with a slight impediment in his 
speech that always gives piquancy to what he is 
saying, he never fails, when speaking extempore, 
to keep the attention of his audience, either in the 
social circle or the crowded hall. He is as well 
aware as any other man of his peculiarities, and is 
quite as willing to speak of them. When it was 
told him one day that the Bev. Caleb Colton had 
said that Dr. Cox would.be a very great man, if it 
were not for his Coxisms, the Doctor replied, “ Very 
likely; if it were not for my Coxisms, I should be 
the Rev. Caleb Colton!” 

We remember hearing him in a speech on the 
Church of Rome. He had inveighed with great 
power against the Pope, and suddenly checking 
himself, he said, “ But I am sure I wish him well; 
I wish him W>-6erter/” 

When Dr. Cox was presiding over a great ccclesi- 
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astical meeting, one of the rural clergy was speak¬ 
ing in terms of contempt of Doctors of Divinity. 
Dr. Cox called him to order, saying, 41 The brother 
should not speak disrespectfully of Doctors of Di¬ 
vinity, he does not know to what he may come 
himself!” 

One of the Doctor’s peculiarities Is a habitof using 
a free sprinkling of Latin in his public discourses 
and prayers, of which a thousand specimens could 
be given; but we recall nothing more character¬ 
istic than his invocation— 44 O Lord, thou art the 
ne plus ultra of our thoughts, the sine qua non of 
our blessings, and the ultima thule of our desires.” 
To turn these expressions into equally epigram¬ 
matic English would be impossible, however pe¬ 
dantic the Latinity of the prayer may appear. 

Jones, the chorister in one of our Eastern 
churches, is very fond of getting up new music, 
and tinkering the hymns to suit the tunes. He 
thinks that words are nothing, the notes are every 
thing. He gave a grand concert about the holi¬ 
days, professedly for the benefit of the poor, really 
to the honor and glory of Chorister Jones. On one 
of the anthems he had laid himself out, and wish¬ 
ing to make it a permanent piece of music for Sun¬ 
day morning, he adapted to it the words of one of 
Watts’s Psalms: 

“Sweet Is the day of sacred rest; 

Mo mortal cars shall seize my breast 
Obi may my heart in tune be fbnnd, 

Like David's harp of solemn sound!** 

Taking the music and the words to the minister, he 
said that he wished to alter the last two lines for 
tke sake of more elegant expression, so as to read; 
“ Oh, may my heart be tuned within, 

Like David's sacred violin !** 

The minister has a streak of humor in him, and 
not wishing to offend the conceited music-man, 
expressed his approbation of the new version, and 
then added that he would venture to suggest yet 
another change, so that the verse will read: 

“Oh, may my heart go diddle diddle. 

Like unto David's sacred fiddle!" 

Mr. Jones accepted the amendment, but dropped 
the anthem altogether. 

This psalm-tinkering has been carried to such a 
frightful extent, that now it is as hard to tell the 
true reading of one of Watts’s or Wesley’s Hymns 
as of a play of Shakspeare. And the worst of it is, 
that the best hymns are tinkered the most, their 
beauties ruined, and the wretched ones, unfit to be 
put into any Christian book, are preserved with 
phras care, as if it were sacrilege to do them the 
justice of capital punishment. Thus, in the Vil¬ 
lage Hymns we have a composition of which the 
following is a fair sample: 

“Oh, how the resurrection light 
Will clarify believers' sight; 

How joyfhl will the saints arise, 

And rub the duet from of their eyes /** 

The book goes through hundreds of editions, and 
such stuff is treasured as if it were a gem. We 
commend it to Jones and his minister. 


To watch the operations of our own minds is 
what very few of the multitude pause to do. Cole¬ 
ridge says, 44 If you aro not a thinking man, to 
what purpose are you a man at all ?” “ Of all ani¬ 
mals,” said the same philosopher, “man alone was 
endued by the Creator with self-consciousness.” 
A wide-awake man is not always the most conver¬ 


sant with what is going on in his own mind, and 
a man asleep is sometimes keeping up a wonder¬ 
ful thinking. Locke says, 44 When we sleep sound¬ 
ly without dreaming, we have no perception of 
time, or the length of it, while we sleep; and from 
the moment wherein we leave off to think till the 
moment we begin to think again, seems to have no 
distance. And so, no doubt, it w ould be to a wak¬ 
ing man, if it were possible for him to keep only 
one idea in bis mind without variation and the 
succession of others.” 

But now that we are among the philosophers, 
read what Malebranche says: 44 It is possible that 
some creatures may think half an hour as long as 
we do a thousand years, or look upon that space of 
duration which we call a minute as an hour, a 
week a month, or a whole age.” 

And Todd adds, that 44 if Locke’s theory be cor¬ 
rect, it follows that time will seem long or short, 
just in proportion as our thoughts are quick or 
slow. Hence he who dies in the very morning of 
life not unfrequently lives longer than another 
who falls at threescore and ten. Hence, too, the 
prediction of the prophet may be literally true, 
4 The child shall die an hundred years old.’ ” 

Even the Orientals imagine that time in paradise 
flies swiftly, and Todd cites the illustration of Ad¬ 
dison 44 In the Koran it is said that the angel 
Gabriel took Mohammed out of his bed one morn¬ 
ing, to give him a sight of all things in the seven 
heavens, in paradise, and in hell, which the pro¬ 
phet took a distinct view of, and, after having 
held ninety thousand conferences with God, was 
brought back again to his bed. All this, says the 
Koran, was transacted in so small a space of time, 
that Mohammed on his return found his bed still 
warm, and took up an earthen pitcher which was 
thrown down at the very instant that the angel 
carried him away, before the water was all spilt!” 

And that is a very beautiful thought of Tom 
Moore: 

“ Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 

And multiply each into endless years, 

One minute of heaven exceeds them all.** 

So Emerson says: 44 The spirit sports with time— 

‘Can crowd eternity Into an hour, 

Or stretch an hoar out to eternity.' 

We are often made to feel that there is another 
youth and age than that which is measured from 
the year of our natural birth. Some thoughts al¬ 
ways find us young, and keep us so.” 


A Western correspondent writes to the “ Draw¬ 
er” of a sad blunder, showing that the best sign* fail 
sometimes. He says that old Mr. Spoon kept a cake 
and beer shop in the village, and made a fortune in 
the business, leaving his money and the stand to 
his only son, who has long been flourishing on his 
father's profits, and turning up his nose at the bak¬ 
ing business as altogether beneath a sprig of his 
quality. As soon as the old man was fairly under 
the sod, the rising son fitted up the shop on the 
comer, put in a show-window, through which a 
heap of bills and shining gold was seen, and over 
the door he spread a sign in handsome gilt letters, 
Banking House. He was now in a new line 
adapted to his taste and genius. 

One day as he was lolling over the counter, a 
stranger drove his horses close to the door, and call¬ 
ed out to the now broker: 

“ I say, Mister, got any crackers ?” 
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Spoon (very red and indignant): “ None at all. 
Tou’ve mistaken the place.” 

“ Any cakes, pies, and things ?” 

“ No, Sir p (accompanied by a look intended as 
an extinguisher). 

Stranger (in turn growing red): “ Then what on 
airth makes yon have Bakin’ House writ in sich 
big letters over your door for ? Tell me that!” 

The difference between baking and bonking was 
not so great as young Spoon supposed. 


“ It’s awful hot,” said the client, as he stepped 
Into his lawyer’s office. 44 What do you keep it so 
all-fired hot for ?” 

44 Because I bake all my bread here,” replied 
the lawyer. 

Another from the same region of country sends 
ns the following, which is not bad: 

44 The 4 Sons’ of Temperance had a grand turn 
out. In their beautiful regalia they made a line 
show, marched through the village and into the 
church. It was a cold day, and while the exercises 
in the house were in progress, a smart rain set in, 
which froze as it fell, covering the steps of the 
church with a sleet more slippery than glass. A 
crowd of boys stood on the outside to see the pro¬ 
cession come forth with music and banners. The 
men in front, with some caution, managed to get 
down safely, with only a slip here and there, till at 
length a very short 44 son,” with very short legs 
and long regalia, a doughty round figure and one 
of those unfortunate red fhces which the most 
temperate of men do sometimes wear, stepped forth 
bravely, and apparently strong in the faith that 
his feet would never slip, now that he was in the 
path of the faithful. On the top step his feet shot 
out ahead, and he came bumping down step by 
step to the bottom, to the infinite amusement of 
the boys, one of whom cried out, “ I say, Jim, I 
guess that fellow’s just jmed 

To which Jim replied: 44 1 call him the setting 
son” 

Not bad, was it, for two boys out West! 


44 The death of an old man’s wife,” says Lamar¬ 
tine, 44 Is like cutting down an ancient oak that has 
long shaded the family mansion. Henceforth the 
glare of the world, with its care and vicissitudes, 
falls upon the old widower’s heart, and there is 
nothing to break their force, or shield him from 
the full weight of misfortune. It is as if his right 
hand was withered—as if one wing of an eagle was 
broken, and every movement that he made brought 
him to the ground. His eyes are dim and glassy, 
and when the film of death falls over him, he misses 
those accustomed tones which might have smoothed 
his passage to the grave.” 


Our landlords are getting mighty particular 
about their tenants, as well as their rents. If a 
body has half-a-dozen children, and of course more 
need of a house than if he had none at all, he is 
very coolly told that he can not have the prem¬ 
ises. 

44 Have you children, madam ?” inquired one of 
these sharpers, of a lady in modest black who was 
looking at one of his houses just finished and in 
perfect order. 0 

“Yes,” said the gentle mother, “I have seven, 
Sir, but they are all in the church-yard A sigh 
and the dew of a tear gave impressiveness to the 


painful remark, *and without further parley the 
bargain was closed. Her little flock were waiting 
for her in the church-yard around the corner, and 
were delighted to hear that she had found a snug 
house so speedily. The landlord says he shall 
never trust a woman m black after this. 


Joe Dovetail had a wife, a strong-minded 
wife. She looked upon Joe as a sort of necessaiy 
evil, treating him very much as the lady did her 
husband on the North River steamboat, who ven¬ 
tured to object to some of her arrangements for 
travel, when she shut him up suddenly by telling 
him in the hearing of a dozen passengers, 44 Why, 
what is it to you ? if I had known you were going 
to act so, I wouldn’t have brought you along.” 
But Joe and Mrs. Joe Dovetail never traveled. 
They were always at home, though Joe was rarely 
seen there or elsewhere. She had long trained him 
to the habit of retiring under the bed when com¬ 
pany called, and so familiar had he become with 
that retreat, it was a question whether, in default 
of personal service, a warning to a militia training 
would hold him, unless left under that bed, as 
being his “last usual place of abode.” During 
the stay of Mrs. Joe’s friends, he occasionally thrust 
out his head, like a turtle, but one glance of the 
loving eye of his spouse would send him under 
with cold shivers running up his back. One day, 
as she was hob-nobbing over the fire with a friend 
and a social glass, Joe thrust out his figure-head, 
and defied the shakes and frowns of his wife, till 
growing valiant and desperate, he sung out— 44 My 
dear, you may shake your head just as much as 
you please, but, I tell you, as long as I’ve got the 
spirit of a man, I will peek.” 

44 1 called at Doctor Physic’s office one day,” 
writes a Philadelphia friend, 44 and found one of 
the most noted of our sexton-undertakers lying on 
a settee, waiting for the return of the doctor. The 
easy familiarity of his position, and the perfect at- 
homeativenesa indicated, led me to say: 

44 4 Why, Mr. Plume, have you gone into .part¬ 
nership with the Doctor ?’ 

44 4 Yes,* he replied, as he taised himself up; 
4 we’ve been together some time—I always carry 
the Doctor’s work home when it is done.’ ” 

44 1 advise tapping,” said the Doctor, after hav¬ 
ing exhausted all the powers of his healing art on 
the case. The father of a family, a hard drinker, 
was bloated with the dropsy to the size of a bar¬ 
rel. He had drunk nothing but whiskey for yean, 
but the doctor said he was full of water neverthe¬ 
less, and advised him to be tapped. The old mat 
consented, but one of the boys, more filial than 
the rest, blubbered badly, and protested loudly 
against it. 

44 But why don’t you want father to be tapped ?” 

44 ’Cause nothing that’s tapped in this house ever 
lasted more than three weeks.” 

The same doctor had another patient of the 
same sort, and when he found him near his end, 
he sought to break the news to his wife in a gentle 
way, by telling her that her husband would prob¬ 
ably soon be in the t corld of spirits. 

“And won’t he be glad when he gets there?” 
she said, 44 for sure he never could get enough here.” 

Is there a better specimen of punning than is 
found in the last two lines of Hood’s “ Faithlem 
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Sail/ Brown ?” Indeed the whole stanza is per* | 
feet. Ben was a sailor: 

“ His death, which happened in his berth. 

At forty odd befell; 

They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton tolled the belL" 

A gentleman stepping on board the boat at the 
Brooklyn Ferry, a short time ago, stumbled against 
the pail which, as usual, a woman was using in 
cleaning the floor when the people were flocking 
into the cabins. A by-stander remarked, 

44 He has kicked the bucket.” 

44 Oh, no,” said another, 44 he has only turned a 
little pail.” 

That is better than the noted one of Charley 
Lamb, who, on being pointed—or rather having his 
attention turned—to a church spire in which sev¬ 
eral gentlemen were said to have dined, remarked 
that they must have been sharp set. 

Most of the conundrums are plays upon words, 
and some say the worse they are, the better. We 
never understood why. Here are two or three as 
good as new: 

When two men are running a race, which one 
has no legs ?—The one whose legs are a head. 

What slight difference is there between a duck 
with one wing and a duck with two ?—Only the 
difference of opinion. 


The Scotch parson was betrayed into more puns 
than he meant to make. When he prayed for the 
Council and the Parliament, that they*might hang 
together in those trying times, a countryman stand¬ 
ing by cried out, 

“ Yes, with all my heart, and the sooner the bet¬ 
ter ; it’s the prayer of all good people.” 

44 But, my friends,” said the parson, 44 1 don’t 
mean as that fellow does; but I pray that they 
may all hang together in accord and concord.” 

44 No matter what cord,” the inveterate fellow 
sung out again, 44 so it's only a strong one.” 

In the old town of Windsor, in Connecticut, is a 
tomb-stone bearing this quaint inscription: 

44 HERE LTETH EPHRAIM IIVIT, 
SOMETIMES TEACHER TO THE CHVRCH OF WINDSOR, 
WHO DYED SEPTEMBER 14, 1644. 

Who when Heo lived, we drew our vital breath. 
Who when Hee died, his dying was onr death. 

Who was the stay of State, the Church's staff— 

Alas! the times forbid an Epitaph." 


In Springfield, Massachusetts, is a grave over 
which is w'ritten, 

44 HERE LYETH THE BODY OF MARI, 

THE WIFE OF ELIZUR HOLYOKE, 

WHO DIED OCTOBER 26, 1657. 

She that lies here was while she stood 
A very glory of womanhood; 

Even here was sown most precious dust, 

Which surely shall rise with the just" 


Horne Tooke, on being asked by George III. 
whether he played cards, replied, “ No, your Ma¬ 
jesty ; I can not tell a knave from a king.” 


Speaking of cards reminds us of what Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott said was the shrewdest reply he ever 
heard. Doctor Gregory, of Edinburgh, was a wit¬ 
ness on a trial of vast importance, to prove the in¬ 


sanity of a very distinguished man. It was shown 
by his counsel that that he was very skillful in 
playing cards. 

“And do you seriously say,” said the learned 
counsel to the doctor, 44 that a person having a su¬ 
perior capacity for a game so difficult, and which 
requires in a superior degree memory, judgment, 
and combination, can be at the same time a de¬ 
ranged man?” 

44 1 am no card-player,” replied the doctor, 44 but 
I have read in history that the game of cards was 
invented for the amusement of an insane king.” 


We never had sympathy with the spirit that 
makes light of old maids. The most of those 
whom it is our joy to know are lovable people, as 
all loving people are. Hence we can not imagine 
any thing more despicable than to put up such an 
epitaph as this, which is copied from an old news¬ 
paper (1750): 

44 Epitaph on a talkative Old Maid . 

“ Beneath this silent stone is lfdd 
A noisy, antiquated maid, 

Who from her cradle talked till death. 

And ne'er before was out of breath." 

Or this: 

44 Here lies, return'd to day. 

Miss Arabella Young, 

Who on the first of May 
Began to hold her tongue." 


In the New England Primer (Boston, 1691), Is 
the following quaint heading to one of the chap¬ 
ters, a short catechism for children: 

“Spiritual Milk, for American Babes, 
Drawn out of the Breasts of both Testaments, for 
their Souls’ Nourishment. By John Cotton.” 

Lord Lindsay, in his Lives of the Lindsays , as¬ 
cribed to his kinsman, the elder David, a posthu¬ 
mous work under the title: 

44 The Heavenly Chariot layde open for trans¬ 
porting the New-borne Babes of God from Rome 
infected with Sin, towards that Etemitie in which 
dwelle Righteousness; made np of some Rare 
Pieces of that purest Golde, which is not to bee 
found but in that Ritchest Thesuarie of Sacred 
Scripture,” etc. Iinprcntit at Sanct Andreis, by 
E. Raban, Printer to the Yniversitie, 1622.” 

Three years afterward a similar work was pub¬ 
lished, with this title-page: 

44 The Godly Man’s Journey to Heaven, contain¬ 
ing Ten severall Treatises, viz.: 1 and 2. An Heav¬ 
enly Chariot; 3. The Blessed Chariotsman; 4. 
The Lanthom for the Chariot; 5. The Skilful 
Chariot-driver; 6. The Gard of the Chariot; 
The Sixe Robbers of the Chariot; 8. The Three 
Rockes layd on the Way; 9. The only Inne God’s 
Babes aime at; 10. The Ghosts of the Inne. By 
Maister D. Lindsay, Minister of God’s Word at 
Leith. 12mo. London, 1625.” 

Some curious particulars might be collected re¬ 
specting quaint texts and sermons, snch as that 
of the Dean of St. Stephen’s, when Vienna was 
relieved by King John Sobieski of Poland, 44 There 
was a man sent from God whose name was John” 
(St. John, i. 6); and that of Dr. Sooth before the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company: 44 A remnant shall be 
saved,” Romans, ix. 27. 

\About the year 1640 a controversy occurred ia 
London, which called out a variety of pamphlets; 
several of the titles are annexed: 

“Mess© of Pottage, very well seasoned and 
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crumbed with Bread of Life, and easie to be di¬ 
gested, against the Contumelious Slanderers of the 
Divine Service. A Pottage, set forth by Gyles 
Calfine. London, 1642, 4to. n 

“ Answer to lame Gyles Calfine’s Messe of 
Pottage , proving that the Service Booke is no bet¬ 
ter than Pottage, in comparison of divers Weeds 
which are chopt into it to poyson the taste of the 
Children of Grace, by the Advice of the Harlot of 
Babylon’s Instruments and Cooks. London, 1642, 
4to.” 

“ Answer, in Defence of a Messe of Pottage , toell 
masoned and crumb'd , against the last, which false¬ 
ly says the Common Prayers are unlawfully and no 
better than the Pope’s Porrage. London, 1642,4to.” 

. “ Fresh Bit of Mutton for those fleshly-minded 
Cannibals that can not endure Pottage; or, a De¬ 
fence of Gyles Calfine’s Messe of Pottage , against 
the idle yet insolent exceptions of his monstrop 
Adversary. London, 1642, 4to.” 

About those days and for many years after¬ 
ward, running down through Cromwell’s time, we 
have much of this sort of nomenclature for books 
and also of people. The first name on the list of 
Cromwell’s Parliament was Praise-God Bare bones. 
Others quite as peculiar were given to children by 
the Puritans in Old England and New. It was 
not an unusual thing to confer upon a child a whole 
text of Scripture. A good old lady died, within 
our circle, not many years ago, who was familiarly 
known as Aunt Tribby, but who was baptized with 
the more extended title of “ Through-much-tribula- 
tion-we-enter-into-the-kingdom-of-heaven Crabb.” 
In their fondness for Scripture names, some pa¬ 
rents have not been sufficiently discriminating; 
one we remember, in Vermont, having named his 
aon Most Noble Festus. Another, having compli¬ 
mented the four evangelists by naming a son after 
each of them, called his fifth “ Acts of the Apostles,” 
as he did not wish to be partial. 

General Taylor said it was unwise to name a 
child after a living man, as it was quite uncertain 
what he might turn out to be; and on the same 
principle, he thought it unsafe to honor a general 
until after the war was over. We perceive that 
our English friends have not adopted this sagacious 
suggestion, but are already naming their children 
after the heroes of the Crimea. One little Bull al¬ 
ready rejoices in the euphonious cognomen, Raglan 
Inkermann. The Countess of Trapani, in Naples, 
has lately honored the great event of the present 
year, by naming her new-born daughter, Maria 
Theresa Ferdinanda Immaculate-Conception Saba- 
tia Luciana Philomena, the Queen of the Two 
Sicilies being her sponsor. 


But let us get out of these quiddities and close 
by singing a song, perfect in its kind, characteristic 
of the time. It is from a work entitled An Hour's 
Recreation in Music, by Richard Alison, published 
in 1606: 

“There Is a garden in her faoe. 

Where roses and white lilies grew; 

A heavenly Paradise is that place, 

Wherein all pleasant fruits do flow. 

There cherries grow, that none may buy, 

Till cherry ripe themselves do cry 
“ These cherries fairly do inclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 

Which, when her lovely laughter shows. 

They UMt like rosebuds fill’d with snow; 

Yet these no peer nor ptinee may bay, 

T01 cherry ripe themselves do cry. 


“ Her eyes, like angels, watch them sdll. 

Her brows like bended bows do stand. 

Threatening with piercing frowns to kill 
All that approach with eye or hand 
Those sacred cherries to come nigh, 

Till cherry ripe themselves do cry." 

An up-country reader and writer says: “Our 
people were afflicted badly with an organ-ic, fever. 
Some of them had been “to” Albany, and were 
so much astonished with the magnificent organ 
peals in the church which they atteuded, that 
nothing would do but we must have one of oar 
own. To pay three or four thousand dollars was, 
however, quite as much of an impossibility as to 
do without, or to build a pyramid. At last they 
heard of a small second-hand organ, quite out of 
repair, which would be put in order and sold for 
five hundred dollars. They bought it. The gem 
of an organ was set up in our neat little church. 
The long expected day for its first performance ar¬ 
rived. It was a summer Sabbath, and among our 
people was a lady from the city with a pet boy of 
three years old, who had often seen and heard 4he 
music-grinders in the streets with a monkey to 
amuse the children. Instantly, as the organ opened 
its throats, the boy turned and looked into the gal¬ 
lery. Then he stretched his neck; then he mounted 
the seat. 

“ ‘ Sit down,* said his mother. ‘ Sit down, I 
say!’ she repeated. 

“ ‘ No I won’t,’ said the anxious child, 4 1 want to 
see the monkey /’ 

“ The remark was heard by all the good people 
in the vicinity, who were thus reminded that our 
organ sounds more like a street-machine than one 
of the noble instruments they had heard of in 
Albany.” 

“Thk good time coming,” which the prophets 
have been promising, is just at hand. We feel 
quite certain of it. And the doctors, not of the 
law nor of theology, are to bring it in. The pills 
are to do the business. We find an advertisement 
in all the papers headed “ Unhappiness,” and are 
there assured that to secure its perfect cure the un¬ 
happy individual has but to take Brandreth's pills . 
But there are some who prefer homoeopathy, and we 
have a book of prescriptions, in which the symp¬ 
toms are described, and the medicines adapted to 
each case are indicated. Among them we find the 
following: “ For anxiety of mind about business or 
the soul’s salvation— sulphur .” 

These assurances that the sources of misery may 
be dried up by the free use of Brandreth’s pills un¬ 
der the old practice, or of sulphur under the new, 
will be a joyful announcement to all the wretched 
sons and daughters of men. Whenever we “ feel 
bad,” without looking into the cause, we have only 
to look to the cure, and dispose of the matter at 
once by taking a pill; and even anxiety of mind 
about this world, or the world to come, is to be 
cured by swallowing a few grains of brimstone! 
Vive la bagatelle ! 

Hear an old veteran, of seventy-five years of 
age, in a communication to “ The Drawer 

“ Having a little business, I was called to the 
place of my nativity not long since—one of the 
numerous pleasant towns on the banks of the beau¬ 
tiful Connecticut river. There the sober and sad¬ 
dened summer-light of 1779 first broke upon my 
now dimmed eyes. After I had finished my busi- 
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ness, I walked a mile to the burying-ground; first 
casting my eyes around to discover, if 1 could, the 
earliest stone or stones. I think I succeeded, for 
I found red sandstones as far back as 1650. By 
scratching away green moss and mould, I managed 
to make legible a good many names. There were 
* Ralph,' * Rufus,' 4 Edith,' 4 Matilda ;* and from 
these names I inferred their Norman and Saxon 
descent. Pursuing the same course of thought, 1 
looked for the old Puritans. I soon found 4 Pre¬ 
served,’ 4 Recompense,' 4 Tribulation,* 4 Overcome ' 
(a fact), 4 Hope,' 4 Patience,’ 4 Charity,' etc. 4 Now,' 
thinks I to myself, 4 1 will look for the veterans of 
the old French War and the Revolution.' I soon 
found 4 Sergeants,' 4 Ensigns,' 4 Lieutenants,* 4 Cap¬ 
tains,' 4 Majors,' 4 Colonels,' and 4 Generals’—* no¬ 
ble company of heroes—to say nothing of 4 Drum¬ 
mers,’ 4 Fife-majors,' and 4 Corporals.’ An imposing 
stone proclaimed one to be a branch of nobility; it 
bore only the name— 

* HUNTER.’ 

44 Passing on, I may say I was literally 4 arrest¬ 
ed* by one inscription, which ran as follows: 

* In Memory of 
LIEUTENANT-: 

Dikd 1753. 

Death and the Grave— 

Without any Order.* 

14 1 wish I knew the meaning of this inscription. 
Should you think my brain so worn by seventy- 
five years of use os to be unable to comprehend it, 
please say so, and give me the light of your better 
judgment.” 

The idea intended to be conveyed appears to 
us to be, that Death and the Grave await no 44 or¬ 
ders” to seize and* bear away their captives. 


Somebody has been amusing himself and his 
readers with the following 44 backward readings,” 
or rather readings that, backward or forward, are 
precisely the same—that is, have all the letters, 
and nearly all the entire words: 

“ Nome no one man." 

And the other: 

“ Snug and raw was I ere I saw war and guns.” 
This last “curiosity of literature,” doubtless 
many a wasted, wounded young recruit, toiling 
and bleediug in the Crimea, can avouch to be but 
too true. 

It will task the nerves of most readers to avoid 
laughing at the following most amusing account 
of the 44 Evils of being Nearsighted, ” involving also 
an instance of the whimsical good-nature and po¬ 
liteness of the French character: 

“I was passing down Broadway one pleasant 
morning, when my dog—as I thought, but, alas! 
it was another's—rushed between my legs, and 
nearly threw me down. Although naturally, or 
rather commonly, a good-natured man, I was not, 
at that precise moment, in my smoothest mood. 
The tranquil current of my mind had been agitated 
by more than one circumstance that day, and the 
little dog rendered me absolutely angry. With an 
exclamation of wrath I gave this member of the 
canine race a kick, which sent him howling to the 
opposite side of the street 

44 4 Bare!' said a tall, swarthy, Frenchified, fero¬ 
cious-looking personage, bowing until his very mus¬ 
taches brushed my nose; 4 you 'ave kick ray dog! 
What for you *ave done dis for, eh ?* 

44 4 My dear Sir,' I exclaimed, terribly discora- 


composed, 4 1 beg ten thousand pardons! I really 
thought it was my own dog.* 

44 4 Ah! you t'ought it was your dog, oh ? No, 
Sare! it vas my little dog zat you 'aves kick!' 

44 4 Sir, I am exceedingly sorry; I mistook him 
for my own dog. I assure you I thought it wo* my 
own dog at the time.' 

44 4 But, by gar, Bare, dere is not de resemblance 
dere. De one dog is of ze white, and de oder dog 
is of ze black color. Besides, Sare, de one 'aves got 
ze ear veri wide, and de oder ver* short. Yees; 
and ze one 'aves got de tail ver* moch, and ze oder 
'aves lose de tail ver* moch! Dere is not 
z-e-m-blrfhce, Sare! Non!!* 

44 4 But, Sir, I am near-sighted; my eyes are im¬ 
paired. I could not see the difference between the 
dogs.’ 

44 The foreigner looked steadily in my fhee fbr a 
moment, but perceiving nothing there but truth, 
his countenance became calm and comparatively 
pleasant. v 

44 4 Ah! you 'aves den, Monsieur, ae vision not 
very far, eh ?’ 

44 1 assented. 

44 4 Ah! den zat is all de apology zat I shall de¬ 
mand ;' and, with a graceful adieu, he passed on. 

“How fortunate for me,” soliloquized I, 44 that 
he was a Frenchman! Had he been one of 4 our 
folks,* I might have figured in the gutter before I 
could have an opportunity to explain, or excuse 
myself. My apology would have been laughed at 
by a Yankee. ‘Alas!’ sighed I, pausing, and 
wiping the glasses of my spectacles, ‘who ever 
pitied a near-sighted man T ” 


We scarcely remember to have read a more 
simply-touching record, in a long time, than the 
following description, by the author of 44 Europe m 
a Hurry f of the death of a banjo-player attached 
to a company of sable melodists, recently at 8an 
Francisco, from the Atlantic States. The sketch 
is from a new but promising magazine, 44 The 
Pioneer ." We annex a single extract—a fair 44 sam¬ 
ple” only of the beauty of the whole: 

“You'll never see the like of poor Tom Briggs 
again! He was different from most other players, 
Tom Briggs was. They seldom take any pride in 
their business, and are generally satisfied with any 
cheap instrument which they can get. But Tom 
was very particular. He never stood upon the 
price of a boqjo, and when he got a good fine, he 
was always studying some way to ornament it, 
and improve it. 

44 He had a light one, and a heavy one, for dif¬ 
ferent kinds of work; and he played so strong, that 
he had to get a piece of steel made for the end of 
his finger, as a sort of shield, like, to prevent his 
tearing off his nails. He was very fond of playing 
the heavy one ; and when we were coming up the 
coast (it is one of his brother-players who is speak¬ 
ing), he would sometimes strike his strongest notes, 
and then turn round to me, so proud, and say: 

44 4 Ah, Eph! what will they say in San Fran¬ 
cisco, what will they think, when they hear the 
old Cremona speak like that V 

44 It didn’t make any difference even when he 
took sick. He played away all yie same. Only 
after he got here to 4 San Fran.,' he could play only 
the light one.. He used to have it hanging against 
the wall, so that he could reach it hi bed. Most 
any time you went in, you'd hear him talking to 
4 the old Cremona,' as he called it, and making it 
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talk back to him. Baft by’m-by, he got so weak 
he could scarcely hold on to it; and I have sat be¬ 
side his bed and watched him till the sound became 
so feint that it Seemed as if he and the baqjo were 
both falling into a dream. All the while, though, 
he kept a good heart, poor fellow! and we kept 
encouraging him along, too; and every now and 
then he’d raise himself up and say: 

44 * Ah! how I’ll make ’em look around when I 
get strength enough once more to make the old 
baqjo speak!’ 

... 44 But at last, he felt that he was gone: and 
after some straight, sensible talk, he told us when 
he died, to take the two banjoes and pack them up 
carefully, and send them home to his father and 
mother. An hour before he went, he asked me to 
hand him his banjo. He took hold of it and looked 
at it fer a moment, as if he was looking at a person 
he was going to part with forever, and then he 
tried to strike the chords. But he could merely 
drop the weight of his thin fingers on them. There 
was no stroke to his touch at alL He could just 
barely make a sound, and that was so fine that it 
appeared to vanish away, like the buzz of a fly. 
It was so dim, that I don’t believe he heard it 
himself and he dropped his hand as if he gave 
it up. Then he looked at me as if he under¬ 
stood every thing in the world, and shaking his 
head, said: 

44 4 It’s no use—hang it up, Eph; I can’t hit it 
any more!” 

44 These were the last words that poor Tom 
Briggs ever spoke!” 

Many a reader, if he has arrived at the mature 
age of manhood, will recall to mind some remote 
Sabbath-scene, kindred to his feelings, on reading 
the following: 

44 1 shall never forget a scene in which deep 
pathos was a principal characteristic, which I once 
saw at a country church in the interior of the State 
of New York. A pious clergyman, whose three¬ 
score years and ten had turned his hair to snow, 
and given to his limbs the tremulousness of age, 
was to preach his farewell discourse to his little 
congregation, over whom he had presided for nearly 
half a century. 

“The place itself, and the time, were accessories 
to the 4 abiding effect’ which was left upon the 
minds of all who were present. 

44 It Was the afternoon of a mild day in October, 
and the sere leaves of the trees which shaded the 
church were falling in slow eddies by the opening 
windows. After recapitulating his long labors 
among his congregation — his “teachings public¬ 
ly, and from house to house,” like Paul; the num¬ 
ber he had married, christened, baptized—after 
these affecting reminiscences, which touched an 
answering chord in the bosoms of all his hearers— 
he adverted to that day wherein all the actors in 
the drama of life must enter at the last scene, to 
complete and make up the sublime catastrophe, 
and warned them to prepare for its momentous 
solemnities. 

44 4 For myself,’ said he, 4 1 can say, standing upon 
a narrow point between two worlds, that I account 
myself as nothing until I was my Saviour’s, and 
enrolled in the register of the Redeemer.’ 

44 Here, raising his trembling, attenuated hands 
to heaven, his dim eyes streaming with tears—for 
although he had all along struggled successfully 
with his emotions, his feelings now entirely over¬ 


came him—he repeated these lines in the most 
melting cadence: 

44 4 E'er rinoi by faith I saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 

Redeeming love has been my theme, 

And shall be till I die. 

44 4 Then In a nobler, sweeter song, 

HI sing thy power to eave, 

When this poor lisping, trembling tongue 
Lies silent in the grave.* 

44 The look which followed these touching verses 
—the subdued emotion, the pious hope, the spirit¬ 
ual fervor which beamed in the countenance of the 
venerable father—will never be banished from my 
memory.’* 


“Polits and elegant to the last!” was our 
thought as we read the following in a miscellane¬ 
ous column of the London 44 Dispatch ” weekly news¬ 
paper: 

44 In the year 1792, Lieutenant Campbell, of the 
Middlesex militia, was found guilty of forgery, and 
as the penalty then existed, he was condemned to 
die for the offense. 

44 On the eve of his hanging, he sent invitation- 
cards to many of his brother officers, couched in 
the following language: 

“‘Lieutenant Campbell's compliments to-: 

he requests the pleasure of his company to-morrow morn- 
iag, to take a cup of chocolate, and to do him the honor 
to accompany him to Tyburn, to be present at his exe¬ 
cution.'* 

Now, if this had been an invitation to attend a 
marriage in state, could it have been more 44 cawa- 
lierly" penned ? 

Although it is quite certain that the Chinese 
fowls known as Shanghais have fallen into some 
disrepute, from the alleged feet that they 
44 Grow largely to legs, 

And eat up their own eggs," 

yet they are not without their defender^ even after 
they are dead and gone. For example, read the 
subjoined affecting notice of the death of a Shang¬ 
hai rooster, from the pen of his former afflicted 
owner: 

44 His voice, when heard amidst the crowing of 
other roosters, was like the trombone in an orches¬ 
tra of violins, or the gigantic bass of rumbling 
thunder amidst the hum of a dozen spinning- 
wheels : 

44 Farewell, fkithful servant! a lasting farewell; 

From thy fete let all roosters take warning: 

No more will thy voice, in a long and loud swell. 

Awake ns to get up and go to work about half-past 
three o'clock In the morning I" 

From this last lino, which is liberally constructed 
bo fer as 44 any quantity” of 44 feet” are concerned, 
we infer that the Shanghais, among their other 
defects, are somewhat too early risers to suit the * 
44 generality of customers in general.” 

Ant one whose memory can go back some twen¬ 
ty years ago, will recognize the condensed picture 
which we abridge below, of what was then 44 The 
Ancient and Modern Book-auctioneer .” 

The “ Ancient Book-auctioneer” had an tl apart¬ 
ment” on the ground-floor of a store on Broadway, 
or in the near vicinity of that great thoroughfare, 
on a cross-street. That was the Temple of the 
44 Intellectual Knight of the Hammer.” His stores 
were all well-thumbed; a stray work of the mod- 
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eras, in faded, garish gilt binding, was only rarely 
to be seen. 

Here sat the “Ancient Book-auctioneer,” on a tall, 
three-legged stool, “ knocking off” (what a desecra¬ 
tion of genius and intellect is that word!)— knock¬ 
ing off philosophy, poetry, science, metaphysics, cat- 
aphysics, geology, mineralogy, syntax and prosody, 
with no more immediate idea of what he w as doing 
than if he were an automaton figure (like Maelzers 
Chess-Player) with a small hammer in his hand, 
moved by cunning machinery, adroitly concealed 
below. But listen to him for a moment: what 
time he addresses seedy literateurs of the last cen¬ 
tury—embryo authorlings—idlers of all and every 
grade—respectably-dressed mechanics and ill- 
dressed laborers—sickly students, with pale coun¬ 
tenances, and learned savant , in quest of some rare 
work. Hark, for a moment, to the Ancient Book- 
auctioneer : 

“ Gen^C-men! here’s a copy of—a mag-ni/^i- 
cent copy, gen-teU-men —of Plutarch’s Lives. ‘ Poor 
old Piute,' we used to call him, I remember, in col¬ 
lege. ’Twas a way we had; boys will be boys, 
you know, gen-fe/7-men. We did so with all of 
’em. Wenus we called ‘Weeny’—Apollo, ‘Poll’ 
—and Cicero, ‘Cis?* Well—how much for our 
old friend ‘ Plule f* —sometimed called Pluto—one 
of the very biggest of the heathen gods, who came 
down to earth in the shape ora most tremendu-ous 
Tom-cat! How much, gen-tdl-jncn, for our old 
college friend Piute, or Pluto? How much ’m 
offered for Piute ? Say ten dollars to start him, 
gen-teamen!” 

The Ancient Book-Auctioneer embodied the very 
romance, the poetry of the literary or intellectual 
rostrum. His admiration of Milton approached 
idolatry. You might revile all the saints in the 
calendar, and meet only his calm rebuke; but 
doubt the infallibility of the Bard of Paradise, and 
the vials of his wrath were immediately poured 
out. Milton was a “ stock-book” with him. One 
night some unlucky wight bid sixpence for it. 

“Sixpence!” shouted the Ancient, “for the 
legacy of the sublime Milton !—S— I —X— 
P—E—N—C—E! Boy, put out the lights! No 
more sales to-night! No premises in my posses¬ 
sion shall ever shelter an audience who can stand 
tamely by and permit such a literary sacrilege!” 

And out the lights went, sure enough, and the 
grumbling auditory groped their way to the street. 


There is something a little ludicrous in the 
straits which an Old Bachelor may be put to, 
when we find him, in the absence of other com¬ 
panions, making love to his tea-kettle: 

“I have been so often and so unprofitably in 
love, I have serious thoughts of paying my ad- 
dresse^to my Tea-Kettle. I have found her a very 
warm friend. She sings, too; and you know how 
4 fond I am of music. She sings a very cheerful 
tune: I have heard a voice a thousand times more 
unpleasant than hers. On a winter’s night, after 
a well-spent day with a volume of old poetry— 
Shakspeare, Milton, Spenser—a volume of Dr. 
Johnson, or a new novel; when the wind is blow¬ 
ing and pattering the rain against one’s window— 
then sweet is the song of the kettle—much sweeter 
to a studious man than a crying child or a scolding 
wife. However, I must consider seriously before 
I offer her my hand—lest she should bum it!” 

A very beautiful illustration of the External In - 


fiuence of the Sabbath is contained in this brief 
isolated passage, which we find in a “ lower depth” 
of our capacious “Drawer.” 

“ Every Sabbath morning, in the summer time, 
I thrust back my curtain to watch the sunrise 
stealing down a steeple which stands opposite my 
chamber window. First the weather-cock begins 
to flash; then a fainter lustre gives the spire an 
airy aspect; next it encroaches on the tower, and 
causes the index of the dial to glisten like gold as 
it points to the gilded figure of the hour. 

“ Now the loftiest window gleams, and now the 
lower. The carved frame-work of the portal is 
marked strongly out. At length the morning 
glory, in its descent from heaven, comes down the 
stone steps one by one; and there stands the stee¬ 
ple, glowing with fresh radiance, while the shades 
of twilight still hide themselves among the nooks 
of the adjacent buildings. 

“ Me thinks, although the same sun brightens it 
every fair morning, yet the steeple has a peculiar robe 
of brightness for the Sabbath.” 

On the beautiful Lake George, or “Lake Hori- 
con,” as the late Colonel Stone named it, is a charm¬ 
ing scene called “ Sabbath-Day Point” There is 
a similar “ point” in the mind of all who look npon 
nature in its loveliness on a bright Sabbath-day in 
Spring. 

A workman at a Lunatic Asylum in England, 
left a chisel, more than three feet long, on a recent 
occasion, in one of the wards. A furious patient 
seized it, and threatened to kill with it any one 
who approached him. Every one then in the ward 
immediately retreated from it. At length the at¬ 
tendant opened the door, and balancing the key of 
the ward on his hand, walked slowly toward the 
dangerous madman, looking intently at it. “ His 
attention,” said the attendant, “ was immediately 
attracted. He came toward me, and asked: 

“ * What are you doing with that ?’ 

“ ‘ I’m trying to balance this key on my hand,’ 
said I, ‘ and 1 can do it; but you can not balance 
that chisel in that way on the back of your hand.’ 

“‘Yes, I can,* said he; and he immediately 
placed it on the back of his hand, balancing it 
carefully, and extending it toward me. 

“ I took it off very quietly, and without making 
any comment upon it. He seemed a little cha- 
grinned at having lost his weapon, but he made 
no attempt to regain it, and in a short time all ir¬ 
ritation passed away.” 


By-the-by, “speaking of chisels” that was an 
affectionate way of applauding an actor, when on 
the stage, which was adopted in the case of a pop¬ 
ular performer at New Orleans, the younger Pla- 


cide: 

A lady, a great favorite with the New Orleans 
public, was performing on the same evening, it 
being for her “ benefit.” At the close of the per¬ 
formance she was called out, and bouquets, and 
other and more costly tokens of approval, were lib¬ 
erally bestowed upon her. Nor was Mr. Placide not 
remembered. He was enthusiastically applauded 
in an after-piece; and while he was engaged in Ills 
part, amidst applause, something very bright came 
whizzing and flashing upon the stage, passing only 
a little distance above bis head, and going through 
a scene in the rear of the stage, and disappearing 
from view. 

“ Turn him out! turn him out!” said a hundred 
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voices at once; and the vociforators looked up to 
the quarter of the house whence the missile, or 
whatever it was, had proceeded. 

But at length all was still, and the play pro¬ 
ceeded to the end without interruption. The man 
who had created the disturbance was removed 
(struggling, to be sure, but simply remonstrating, 
without other resistance). 

As Mr. Placide was in his un-dressing-room, pre¬ 
paring to leave the theatre, a man appeared at the 
stage-door, inquiring for him. 

“Show the gentleman up,” said Mr. Placide. 
And up he came. 

“ Play-side,” said he, almost with tears in his 
eyes—for he was in a maudlin mood— 44 Play-side, 
you have always been a very great favor-ite of 
mine—always. Now I’ve been cruelly treated here 
to-night, and I was determined not to go home 
till I had seen you, and told you about it—for, 
Play-side, you h^ve always been a great favor-to 
of mine.” 

44 But, my friend, what is your cause of com¬ 
plaint ? Who has insulted you ?” 

44 Well, you see, when I see ’em throwing flowers, 
and diamond-pins, and little pocket-books down 

to that pretty Mrs. H-, thinks I, I’ll throw 

something to Play-side, for he’s my favorite; and I 
did throw it!” 

44 What was it?” said Placide, having an ink¬ 
ling of a curious explanation. 

44 Why, it was my best chisel! I’m a cabinet¬ 
maker, and I’d had it put in first-rate order, and 
’twas handy in my pocket; and I sent it, ’cause 
you was always a favor-tte of mine, Play-side! If 
it had been three times as good a one you should 
ha’ had it, ’cause you was always a favor-to of 
mine!” 

Placide says that he likes cordial applause, but 
he doesn’t want it to come 44 full chisel!” 


44 We know not tehat's resisted” says Robert 
Burns, speaking of those who may never, by sad 
reverses—by want—have been tempted to do a 
mean or dishonorable action, which nothing could 
excuse, and which Burns never for a moment con¬ 
templated. The 44 resistance” of which he spoke 
was the resistance which Feeling offers against 
Honest Pride. 

The Scottish poet Thom, a hand-loom weaver 
in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, was 44 hard beset” by 
poverty. He is out of employment, and sets out 
with his sick wife, with an infant, and two older, 
but also small children, to seek the means of keep¬ 
ing them 44 safe from hunger” by honest labor. On 
their sudden journey—for they have been 44 turned 
out of house and home” at a moment’s warning— 
they set forth at nightfall on a sour, disagreeable 
November day. Poor Thom is a cripple, having 
had his ankle broken by the carriage of an English 
earl. Seeing a 44 comfortable-looking steading” by 
the roadside, 44 ’twixt the gloaming and the mirk,” 
he seeks shelter, but is 44 denied the hospitality of 
even an out-house and straw.” He returns to his 
little family without; the 44 wee things,” weary 
and way-worn, “travel and foot-sore;” and one 
little thing, who was 4 4 stupid and waesome-like,” 
had fallen asleep. Qo announces to his weeping 
wife the result of his application, and then goes on 
to say: 

44 Few more words passed. I drew her mantle 
over the wet and chilled sleepers, and sat down 


beside them. My head throbbed with pain, and 
for a time became the tenement of thoughts I would 
not now reveal. They partook less of sorrow than 
of indignation; and it seemed to me that this same 
world was a thing very much to be hated; and on 
the whole, the sooner that one like me could get 
out of it, the better for its sake and mine own. I 
felt myself, as it were, shut out from mankind; in¬ 
closed; prisoned in misery; no outlook—none! 
My miserable wife and little ones, who alone cared 
for me, what would I not have done for their s&kee 
at that hour! 

44 Here let me speak out; and be heard too while 
I tell it; that the world does not at all times know 
how unsafely it sits; when Despair has loosed 
Honor’s last hold upon the heart; when transcend¬ 
ent wretchedness lays weeping Reason in the dust; 
when every unsympathizing on-looker is deemed 
an enemy; who then can limit the consequences ? 
For my own part, I confess that, ever since that 
dreadful night, I can never hear of an extraor¬ 
dinary criminal, without the wish to pierce through 
the mere judicial view of his career, under which, 
I am persuaded, there would often be found to ex¬ 
ist an unseen impulse; a chain with one end fixed 
in Nature’s holiest ground, that drew him on to 
his destiny.” 

Doesn’t this touching passage remind one of the 
admirable satire of Dickens upon 44 Duty to Soci¬ 
ety” alway owed, but never paid in any other coin 
than punishment and wrath: 

“Oh, ermined Judge! whose ‘duty to society* 
is now to doom the ragged criminal to punishment 
and death, had’st thou never, Mam, a duty to dis¬ 
charge, m barring ttp the hundred open gates that 
wooed him to the felon's dock, and throwing but ajar 
the portals to decent life ?” 


44 Have you ever included,” writes a lady cor¬ 
respondent, from Richmond (Virginia), “the fol¬ 
lowing lines, by Miss Hannah F. Gould, in your 
pages ? If you have not done so, they will be 
found most acceptable to many a reader of your 
4 Drawer.* I think them very beautiful.” 

They are so; but we take the liberty to correct 
one line, to the form it bore in the original, which 
is misquoted. The piece was entitled 

A NAME IN THE SAND. 

Alone I walked the ocean strand, 

A pearly shell was in my hand; 

I stooped, and wrote upon the sand 
My name—the year—the day. 

As onward from the spot I passed, 

One lingering look behind I cast; 

A wave eame rolling high and fast. 

And washed my lines away. 

And so, methonght, ’twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me; 

A wave of dark obltvion's sea 

Will sweep across the plaee 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
Of Time, and been, to be no more; 

Of me, my frame, the name I bore. 

To leave no track nor trace. 

And yet with Him who counts the sands, 

And holds the waters In His hands, 

I know a lasting record stands 

Inscribed against my name, 

Of all this mortal part has wrought. 

Of all this thinking soul has thought, 

And from these fleeting moments caught, 

Far glory or for shame 1 
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The most important publication of Harper and 
Brothers, during the past month, is the Statistical 
Gazetteer qf the World ', by J. Calvin Smith, which 
is now completed in one large octavo volume, form¬ 
ing a copious repository of geographical knowledge, 
brought down to the latest dates, and especially 
full on the United States and British America. 
A gazetteer of this kind has been a desideratum for 
some time past, so great has been the progress of 
geographical discovery, and so rapid the develop¬ 
ment of regions and countries which have been al¬ 
most called into existence within a few years, and 
assumed a place among the nations of the civilized 
world. The introduction of steam and electricity, 
as mediums of communication between distant 
places, has changed the relations of society, opened 
new fields for commercial enterprise, greatly en¬ 
larged our stock of international information, and 
rendered unavailable the standard works on geog¬ 
raphy and statistics on which we could heretofore 
rely without error. The present volume is the 
first, to embody in a compact forin the facts which 
have been scattered through a variety of works, 
and many of them too rare and expensive to per¬ 
mit their being consulted by the mass of readers. 
It presents the most important results of the late 
census of the United States, Canada, New Bruns¬ 
wick, and Nova Scotia, furnishing complete returns 
of the social, agricultural, and industrial statistics 
of the people. The elaborate works that have re¬ 
cently been published on various specialities of 
geographical science, have been diligently con¬ 
sulted by the author; their essential points have 
been preserved, and their facts arranged in a con¬ 
venient and lucid method. In treating of the coun¬ 
tries of the Old World, the latest census returns 
have been employed, free use has been made of the 
researches of standard writers, and no pains have 
been spared to glean every particle of information 
which libraries could furnish; while, in regard to 
the Western Continent, personal recourse has been 
had to original sources of information that have 
not before been collected and arranged in a sys¬ 
tematic form. By a skillful typographical method 
great economy of space has been attained, enabling 
the editor to offer a vast amount of facts without 
crowding the page, confusing the eye, or prevent¬ 
ing the utmost facility of consultation. The type 
is of a medium size, but so clear and legible as to 
cause no inconvenience; the paper is of a substan¬ 
tial texture, and of unspotted white in its complex¬ 
ion ; and the binding of the massive volume pre¬ 
sents a workmanlike union of beauty and strength. 
It is believed that this gazetteer—which reflects so 
much credit on the diligence, sagacity, and knowl¬ 
edge of the editor, Mr. J. Calvin Smith—will be 
found indispensable, not only in the libraries of 
schools and other literary institutions, for occasion¬ 
al reference, but as a constant companion on the 
table of the merchant, the student, the editor, the 
artisan, and the professional reader, as well as in 
every family collection of standard works. 

Questions of the Soul, by J. T. Hbcker (pub¬ 
lished by D. Appleton and Co.), is a statement of 
the answers presented by the Catholic Church to 
the religious inquiries proposed especially by the 
thinkers of the Transcendental school, represented 
by Emerson, Carlyle, W. H. Channing, and sev¬ 
eral popular modem poets. The interest of the 


volume consists chiefly in its free discussions of 
topics of current interest, especially of those con¬ 
nected with social reform and progress. The writer 
strenuously maintains the importance of ecclesias¬ 
tical authority against the latitudinarianism of the 
times; but aims to produce conviction by appeals 
to the imagination rather than by force of logic. 

The Country Neighborhood is the title of a novel 
(published by Harper and Brothers) founded on 
incidents of Southern life, and illustrative of many 
striking features of society in the interior districts 
of that region. It deals in forcible contrasts of 
character, which it sets forth in high-wrought lan¬ 
guage—the style partaking more of the fervor and 
luxuriance of the tropics than of the severe preci¬ 
sion of a colder dime. The plot includes several 
situations of exciting interest, portraying the lurid 
exhibitions of unbridled passion, in the form of 
vengeful and insatiate hate, combined with pictures 
of the most attractive features of feminine loveli¬ 
ness. A vivid imagination glows on every page 
of the story, and sometimes wreaks itself in an ex¬ 
cessive intensity of expression. 

Redfield has issued an edition of Satire and 
Satirists , by James Hannat, a series of lectures 
discussing, with considerable vivacity and point, 
the characteristics of the most celebrated satirical 
writers of ancient and modem times. The writer 
is never profound—his apparent originality often 
fails to prove genuine—but he is seldom dull, some¬ 
times eloquent, and occasionally hits upon a vein 
of striking and suggestive remark. The prindpal 
persons that figure in his pages are Horace, Juve¬ 
nal, Erasmus, Boileau, Dryden, Swift, Pope, and 
Byron. His volume is not one of great preten¬ 
sions, but may furnish an hour of agreeable read¬ 
ing. 

The Story of the Peasant-Boy Philosopher , by 
Henry Mayhew, is an ingenious and highly suc¬ 
cessful attempt to popularize the principles of na¬ 
tural science in a manner adapted to the compre¬ 
hension of the youthful mind. It is founded on 
the early life of the celebrated shepherd-astronomer 
Ferguson, explaining, under the garb of an agree¬ 
able fiction, the methods by which he was initiated 
into a knowledge of physical laws. It is not often 
that the attempt to beguile the irksomeness of 
study by the charms of a narrative is so skillfully 
accomplished as in the present case. However 
nicely the pill is sugared over, most children will 
retain the sweet and leave the medicine. Such 
experiments may serve to while away a tedious 
winter-evening; but, in general, they impart as 
little substantial instruction as the merest fiction. 
It is an old saying that there can be no royal road 
to science; and the wisest teachers have usually 
refrained from trying to conceal the difficulties of 
the path by covering them with flowers. This lit¬ 
tle work of Mr. Mayhew’s, however, is an exception 
to the general rule. It is happily conceived and 
ably executed. 'Ilis exposition of the principles 
of science is simple and attractive. In a style that 
is a model of descriptive composition for juvenile 
readers, he elucidates the methods of astronomy 
and mechanics, connecting the exact results of cal¬ 
culation with a pleasing dialogue, and just enough 
of a story to keep •curiosity awake. He has judi¬ 
ciously avoided every thing that approaches to the 
detestable cramming system, always aiming to in- 
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spire the pupil with a love of the research in hand, 
and to tempt onward his uncertain steps from one 
attainment to another? until he almost unconscious¬ 
ly finds himself in possession of an ample fund of 
knowledge. This is in accordance with the pro¬ 
cesses of nature, and guarantees the excellence of 
the work. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

Father Clark , or the Pioneer Preacher , is an in¬ 
teresting narrative of the adventures of one of the 
earliest religious pioneers in the valley of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. He was a man of remarkable eccentricity 
of character, though of devoted piety and unquench¬ 
able zeal. The author has collected a variety of 
amusing anecdotes, illustrative of the personal pe¬ 
culiarities of “ Father Clark,** and of the primitive 
condition of society at the period of his labors. 
The volume is the first of a contemplated series, 
and gives favorable promise of its attractive char¬ 
acter. (Published by Sheldon, Lamport, and 
Blakeman.) 

The Physical Geography of the Sea , by M. F. 
Maury, U. S. N. (Published by Harper and Broth¬ 
ers.) The high scientific fame of the author will 
be enhanced by the issue of the present volume. 
It forms the natural sequel to the “ Wind and Cur¬ 
rent Charts,*’ that have so widely attracted the at¬ 
tention of both the philosophical and the commer¬ 
cial public. They were designed to collect the 
experience of every navigator as to the winds and 
currents of the ocean, and present the results there¬ 
of to the world in a convenient and instructive 
form. The practical success of these charts was 
Immediate and complete. By the knowledge which 
they furnished the remote corners of the earth were 
brought closer together, in some instances by many 
days’ sail. The passage to the equator alone was 
shortened some ten days. Before the preparation 
of the charts the average passage from New York 
to California was one hundred and eighty-three 
days; but, following their guidance, navigators 
have reduced the average to one hundred and thir¬ 
ty-five days. But, besides the maritime observa¬ 
tions on which these charts were founded, a more 
extensive system is now in operation, which prom¬ 
ises to result in a new department of science—the 
physical geography of the sea. This term includes 
a philosophical Account of the winds and currents 
of the ocean—of its depth and temperature—of the 
wonders that are hidden in its bosom, and of the 
phenomena that are exhibited at its surface. The 
economy of the sea and its adaptations—its salts, 
its waters, its inhabitants—also pertain to the sub¬ 
ject, and are amply treated in the present volume. 
The discussion, it will be perceived, is of a unique 
character, and opens details that are rarely touched 
in the records of science. In the hands of Lieu¬ 
tenant Maury it assumes a popular interest, no less 
than scientific importance. Ilis descriptions of 
the phenomena of the Gulf Stream, of the Currents 
of the Sea, the Salts of the Sea, and other cognate 
topics, are singularly graphic in their style, besides 
containing a rich fund of curious and valuable in¬ 
formation. It is rarely that a treatise on any 
branch of physical science » so attractive in its de¬ 
tails or so fruitful in its instructions as the volume 
before us. It can not fail to awaken universal in¬ 
terest and admiration. 

Lives of the Queens of Scotland , by Aones 
Strickland. The fifth volume of this series 
(published by Harper and Brothers) continues the 
romantic biography of Mary Stuart, and pleads 
with earnestness and emphasis for a favorable 


judgment on the character of that unfortunate 
queen. Miss Strickland writes with exuberant 
feminine sympathies, but her glow of feeling has 
not enticed her from the careful research which is 
the first duty of the historical writer. She has 
faithfully consulted the contemporary documents 
pertaining to the subject—her opinions are sus¬ 
tained by a plausible show of authorities—and, if 
she does not always exhibit a rigid, judicial im¬ 
partiality, she makes a skillful use of the evidence 
before her, but without permitting the zeal of the 
advocate to impair the honesty of the chronicler. 
The narrative in this volume, as usual, is flowing 
and graceful, and, in the long run, both piques and 
rewards the curiosity of the reader. 

Scottish Songs , Ballads, and Poems , by Hew 
Ainslie. (Published by Redfield.) The admirers 
of Scottish poetry will find much in this volume 
to gratify their taste. Its author, as he informs 
us in his neat preface, has long been a truant from 
the walks of literature, and now returns, in the 
“ autumnal gloaming of life,*’ with an offering in 
his native tongue, gathered in part during a long 
residence in the Far West, but every where glow¬ 
ing with native Scottish enthusiasm. Most of the 
pieces here printed betray a genuine poetical tem¬ 
perament, an impassioned love of nature, refined 
domestic sentiments, and an easy flow of versifica¬ 
tion. A glossary, on the margin of the page, will 
prove a great convenience to readers not familiar 
with the Scotch idiom. 

The new Pastoral , by Thomas Buchanan Read. 
(Published by Parry and M ( Millan.) A succession 
of agreeable pictures of American rural life and 
scenery compose the substance of this latest pro¬ 
duction of a favorite native poet. It is a more 
ambitious performance than any of his former po¬ 
ems, and wo think will not detract from his well- 
earned reputation. Many of its strains suggest a 
reminiscence of Cowper, whom Mr. Read resembles 
in his natural descriptions of rural scenes, his pleas¬ 
ing domestic allusions, and his vein of tender and 
pensive sentiment. The volume is not remarkable 
either for originality or vigor; but its fidelity to 
nature, its freedom from forced and gaudy coloring, 
and its general healthfulness of tone will commend 
it to the approval of judicious readers, and insure 
it a permanent place in American poetry. 


The London journals announce several rumors 
of interesting books that are expected to make 
their appearance early the present season. Among 
these, we notice a collection of his best narrative 
poems by Leigh Hunt, the over-youthful veteran 
of literature, who so well preserves the freshness 
both of his intellect and heart at an advanced age. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Robert 
Browning are each preparing new poems. Mrs. 
Browning’s, it is understood, is a narrative poem; 
but no further details in regard to its character 
have as yet transpired. Miss Jkwsbuky has a 
novel on the eve of publication. A volume of Se¬ 
lections from the Writings of Thomas Carlyle is 
said to be preparing by one who w ill do his work 
with taste and discrimination. The closing vol¬ 
ume of G rote’s Uistory of Greece is nearly ready 
for the press. A new English version of Herodo¬ 
tus, by the Rev. G. Rawi.inson, assisted by Col¬ 
onel Rawhnson and Sir Gardner Wilkinson; 
Yols. IV. to YI. of Dean Milman's History of 
Jxztin Christianity and of the Popes; Kcempe Viscr: 
Songs about Giants and Heroes , translated from the 
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Danish; and Songs of Europe, by George Bor¬ 
row, Esq.; and, by the same author, a sequel to' 
Lavengro , entitled The Romany Rye —are an¬ 
nounced by Murray. 

The Russian War has called forth several vol¬ 
umes of new poetry. Among them is one by Ger¬ 
ald Massey, entitled War Waits , which exhibits 
the characteristic inequalities of that versatile but 
uncertain genius. It is thus spoken of by a lead¬ 
ing critical journal: 44 Gerald Massey’s descriptions 
of the scenes and events of the war are spirited, 
bu£ at the same time so crude and irregular that 
they can not have more than a passing interest. 
Vigor without refinement, and genius without taste, 
will never achieve enduring success in poetry, 
though it is the fashion of the literary criticism of 
the day to depreciate and despise art in composi¬ 
tion. So much flattery has been heaped on some 
of the young poets who have lately appeared that, 
we fear they will give little heed to the warnings 
and counsels of a severer taste. Time will test the 
real worth of works now inordinately praised. Of 
the poetry that passes under our review very small 
is the proportion that will live among our standard 
literature; and this not from want of genius and 
feeling, but of art and labor in composition.” 


Or recent English books, The Life of Etty, by 
Alexander Gilchrist, possesses considerable in¬ 
terest to art-students and the admirers of that dis¬ 
tinguished painter; but is sadly disfigured by the 
affectation, pomposity, and Carlylese jargon of the 
writer. He is handled gently by most of the re¬ 
viewers, but the Athenceum tells the*truth about 
him with sufficient explicitness: 

44 The friends of William Etty have been unfor¬ 
tunate in their choice of a biographer; Mr. Gil¬ 
christ has undertaken a task which he is not qual¬ 
ified for, and the public, no less than the artist’s 
memory, are no small sufferers through his incom¬ 
petence. The author’s Btyle is hard and unintel¬ 
ligible, and his language—as in the opening para¬ 
graph of the second volume—not always grammat¬ 
ical. His punctuation is very erroneous through¬ 
out, and his use of italic and capital letters almost 
ludicrous. But the chief objection is to his style, 
and the manner in which the painter’s letters are 
broken up and interpolated with foolish com¬ 
ments.” 


The first and second volumes of the Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of Jams* Montgomery, by 
John Holland and James Everett, have been 
issued by Longman, bringing the biography of the 
poet down to the year 1812—the year after the 
publication of the 44 World before the Flood.” 

“His biography,” says a London reviewer, “is 
that of a patriot and a Christian, as w ell as of a 
poet and a man of letters. The memory of such a 
man the world w'ould not willingly let die, and the 
appearance of the present memoir has been looked 
for with much interest. Nor will the reader be 
disappointed. The biographers seem to have been 
intimately acquainted with the subject of their me¬ 
moir, and display for his character a genial sym¬ 
pathy and a reverent admiration. The chief fault 
of the book, we fear, will arise out of the very ex¬ 
cess of the esteem in which the memory of ‘the 
bard of Sheffield’ is held by his friends.** 


The History and Poetry of Finger-Rings, by 
Charles Edwards, is favorably noticed by The 
Spectator . It remarks: 

44 This volume is one of the best American books 
that has appeared of late. It is true that the sub¬ 
ject is limited, perhaps narrow; for the history, 
archaeology, uses, curiosities, and sentiment of fin¬ 
ger-rings, with the addition of personal anecdote 
or gossip, do not seem to promise much. Mr. 
Counselor Edwards, of New York, has, however, 
made an interesting book. He has collected an 
immense number of widely-scattered facts, ar¬ 
ranged them well, and presented them concisely, 
constantly authenticating his statements by refer¬ 
ence to authorities. It has the least of verbiage 
and the most of matter in a brief compass of any 
American books that we have met: the author’s 
profession probably has contributed to this re¬ 
sult. The most obvious fault of Mr. Edwards 
is insufficient discrimination as regards his au¬ 
thorities.” 

The Venerable Juliu9 Hake, Archdeacon of 
Lewes, died during the last month, at the Rectory, 
Herstmonceux. It may almost be said that the 
venerable archdeacon was better known in En¬ 
gland than in Sussex—in Europe than in England. 
His literary reputation is founded, to a consider¬ 
able extent, on his share in giving an English dress 
to the great German writer who revolutionized 
Roman story; and it is probably as the translator 
of Niebuhr that he is best known to the world. 
Seldom, however, has there been a more origin¬ 
al or profound thinker than the Archdeacon of 
Lewes. Even when taking an active part in the 
questions of the day, he appeared to regard events 
with the calm impartiality of a historian treating 
of some by-gone age, or, rather, of a philosopher 
considering the policy of a foreign country. In 
the Church of England he was regarded by many, 
and was named in the celebrated “ Edinburgh Re¬ 
view” article, as the leader of a party. “The 
Church of England is not high or low, but broad,” 
said the 44 Times” once in a leading article; and it 
was as the leader of “The Broad Church” that 
Archdeacon Hare was designated*in the northern 
quarterly. That this was a leadership which the 
archdeacon would have been the first to repudiate, 
we may confidently affirm. It was evidently al¬ 
ways his wish to belong to no party, but to join 
with all parties in the Church of England in every 
good work. He was best known in this country 
by the admirable gems of wisdom entitled “ Guesses 
at Truth,” written in connection with his brother, 
the late Charles Hare, and by his “ Life of Ster¬ 
ling,” which so aroused the wrath of Carlyle as 
to provoke him to a rival biography. The follow¬ 
ing lines addressed to his memory have a melan¬ 
choly interest, both on account of the subject and 
the author: 

JULIUS HARE. 

Julius! how many hours have wo 
Together spent with sages old! 

In wisdom none surpassing thee, 

In Troth’s bright annum none more bold. 

By friends around thy couch in death 
My name from those porn Ups was heard. 

O Fame! how feebler all thy breath 
Than Virtue’s ono expiring word! 

Walts Savasb Lajtob. 
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A HARD CASE. GREAT BOON TO THE PUBLIC. 

Stern Parent. —“There It goes into the Fire; and don’t let roe see any more pipes First Swell (who has just come out in the Costume of the Period).— “I say, 

or tobacco in the House." , Gua, this is about the thing. What shall we do now V' 

• Aggrieved Youtu. —“But what's a fellow to do, when all the men of his own age Second Swell. —“Well, a— , a—, I was a-a-goin’ to show myself in Broad- 

■moke ?” way. Coroe along, Old Fellow.” 



Cflniiralitit0, Original anil JMtrtrti. 
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SPRING FASHIONS FOR LADIES. SPRING FASHIONS FOR GENTLEMEN. 













































|Fnsjiimxs for jtyril 

Furnished by Mr. G. Brodie, 51 Canal-street , New York , and drawn by Voigt 
from actual articles of Costume . 



Figure 1.—Morning Robe, 


T ift above chaste design for a Morning Robe 
sufficiently explains itself. The material most 
appropriate for its fabrication is an embroidered 


cambric muslin; but the same style, with the ex¬ 
ception of the jupe , may be produced in various 
other materials. 
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Figures 2, 3, 4.—Mantillas. 

We here present illustrations of the newest styles of Parisian Jlantillas. It is only necessary, by way of explanation, to observe that the central figure has double tabs, the 

upper one being a continuation of the berlhe. 
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COLLECTING ALMS FOB THE HOLT GHOST. 


SKETCHES IN BRAZIL. 

BY THOMAS EWBANK. 

FESTA OF THE HOLY OHOST. 

ORTY days after Lent the most popular of 
the Brazilian festivals takes place—that of 
the Holy Ghost. It is celebrated for several dap, 
in the Lapa, Rita, and Santa Anna churches— 
three competing establishments. Each has sent 
out » band of collectors, who, for five weeks, 
will canvass and recanvass the city, suburbs, and 
surrounding country. They have already visit¬ 
ed the shipping in the bay, with their cry, “ Es - 
ntolas para Espirito Santo /” Musicians always 
attend them; commonly negroes. The Lapa 
troop is composed of white barbers, who to a 
man are reputed as expert handlers of violins 
and bugles as of lancets and razors. They are 
hired at a higher rate than their sable brethren. 

The first time my attention was called to 


them I was engaged in writing, when Dofia 

H- came running up stairs, to urge me to 

descend. “ Quick! Here’s the Holy Ghost 
coming up the Cattete. Don’t you want to see 
him ?” I am sure no one could be more start¬ 
led at such an announcement than I was, nor at 
the unaffected simplicity with which it was made. 
I went down, and looking out of the open win¬ 
dow, asked, Where ? “ Gone into that venda** 

(a groceiy, half a block off), “ but will be out 
directly,” replied half a dozen voices. In a lit¬ 
tle while a negro band, consisting of two French 
horns, three drums, a clarionet, and a fife, 
emerged, and recommenced a waltzing air in the 
middle of the street. Next appeared four white 
men, in red albs over their ordinary dress. Two 
had small crimson banners, on each of which 
was a figure of a dove in a triangle. Another 
bore a little silver bird on a stand resembling a 
chamber candlestick. Like the banner-men, he 
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also carried an alms-dish. The fourth bore a 
capacious bag. 

The minstrels, except when they leave it—as 
just now—to take a drink, keep the middle of 
the street, and regulate their steps to the pro¬ 
gress of the alb-men on the side walks; now 
creeping, anon standing, and then dashing on¬ 
ward ; the music rising with their motions. The 
collectors call at every house, but have occasion 
to knock at few, as the music draws the inmates 
out. Yonder a lady is throwing back a pair of lat¬ 
ticed blinds; a banner-man flies over, and bury¬ 
ing for a moment her face in the flag, she adds 
a contribution to his dish. Next door a cluster 
of girls have got the little bird among them, and 
return it with r interns, A neighbor now takes a 
flag in, that every member of his family may 
perform an act of devotion by kissing it; and 
there, a Mozambique fruit-woman bathes her face 
in its folds—her offering, two oranges, is drop¬ 
ped into the bag, the receptacle of donations 
other than money—no, not for all such, for the 
musicians have now come up, and, as I live, the 
clarionet player carries a live rooster under his 
left arm, the gift, probably, of some dealer in 
poultry. Of course it would not do to put it 
among eggs, bread, fruit, and kindred quiet 
things. Nothing is refused, from bank bills to 
a banana, or half a yard of ribbon os a streamer 
for a banner staff. 

It is our turn now: one of the embroidered 
treasures comes in at the window; all the la¬ 
dies save one shrink from it, but old Senora 

P-gives it the kiss of reverence. In her 

zeal, poor soul, and under the popular belief 
that it is a powerful charm, she used it far too 
much like a pocket handkerchief, rubbing her 
eyes, face, neck, and bosom with it. I now per¬ 
ceived that every Romanist female does not care 
to become too intimate with such things; and 
on a subsequent day I both saw and felt the 
cause. The central part of one I myself took in 
was stained and stiff with grease, perhaps the 
accumulation of years from perspiring faces, 
black and white. Pompey took the oleaginous 
ensign to the kitchen, that Chico, the old black 
cook, might wipe her face with it. 

The troop now passed on. The minstrels 
struck up a fresh air that set young feet a-trip- 
ping. The rooster actually crowed an accom¬ 
paniment. How the negro managed to carry it 
without its interfering with the free use of his 
Angers was strange. Before he came up I 
thought he was playing on bagpipes. Independ¬ 
ent of the exhilarating fife and drum, and rous¬ 
ing trumpets, the scene is a stirring one. The 
collectors, with their banners flattering over their 
heads, and their albs streaming behind them, are 
running hither and thither, crossing and recross¬ 
ing the street as devotees appear at windows and 
door-hatches; while their brethren with the lit¬ 
tle bird and bag are as busy answering calls made 
on them. 

Specimens of the official advertisements from 
the daily papers are subjoined: 

“Ths Board of the Brotherhood of the Divine Holy 


Ghost of the Parish of St Anna participates to the respect¬ 
able public that the Feast of the Divine Holy Ghost will 
begin on the diet inst; St Bartholomew’s on the 1st prox¬ 
imo (June); and that of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph on the 
2d of June, with all splendor and religious pomp compati¬ 
ble with the means and zeal of the administrators. On 
the third day of the Feast of the Holy Ghost there will be 
fire-works, such as have never before been exhibited, an*, 
superior from their magnitude and novelty of their me¬ 
chanism. On Sunday, June 7, the Emperor elect of the 
Holy Ghost will take possession, which act will be followed 
with a Te Deum and sermon. At night there will be the 
Empire and the Auction. We beg the brethren and the 
pious to concur, with their alms and their presence, to 
make more brilliant acts so worthy of our religious regard. 

“Jose J. G. Ferreira, Secy." 

The Emperor is a boy elected annually, and 
crowned in the church. His “ empire” is a por¬ 
tion of ground adjoining the church, and fenced 
in for spectators, including the stage erected 
against the church, on which he sits enthroned, 
to preside over the auction and amusements. 
Formerly an Empress of the Holy Ghost sat by 
the Emperor, with little maids of honor to wait 
on her. Such is still the practice in the interior. 

“The Brotherhood of the Divine Holy Ghost of the 
Convent of Friars of the Carmo, in the Lapa do Desterro, 
inform the public and devout persons, that on the22d inst 
begins the Novena of the Ritual, and on th 31st the Feast 
of the Holy Ghost On the 1st proximo the Feast of our 
Lord of the Paces; and on the 22d, that of St Anna and 
St Joaquim—all of which will be celebrated with appro¬ 
priate magnificence. Every night there will be music and 
an auction. On the last one, beautiful fireworks." 

“ The Chairman and Directors of the Divine Holy Ghost 
of the perish of St Rita inform the respectable public that 
to-day, 22d inst, will begin, with much pomp and decency, 
the Novena and Auction. They hope the brethren and the 
pious will contribute, by their presence and their alms, to 
the brilliancy of the Feast" 

I thought of accepting this last invitation, bat 

F- said, “ It is a long way to go, and there 

will be a poor sale to-night. Wait till the great 
day of the feast; then almost every person sends 
a present to the Holy Ghost, and there will be a 
Bom Leilao—a good auction.” After tea, how¬ 
ever, I felt inclined for a walk, and bent my steps 

to the city by lamplight. Calling at T-’s, 

Messrs. C- and M-readily joined with 

me in a visit to the neighboring shrine of 
Santa Rita. A day view of this old structure 
and the adjoining fountain is subjoined. To 
have been in character with our visit, it should 
have been a night scene. 

As we drew near, the church tower was seen 
decked with colored lamps, and the white front 
red as blood with the glare of flambeaus in the 
little triangular largo. The scene which then 
burst on us was more suited to the suburbs of 
Tartarus than the court-yard of a heavenly lady. 
Nine young negro-heads, soaked in tar and tal¬ 
low, and stuck on poles let into the pavement, 
were blazing before the church, amidst the shouts 
and laughter of a crowd of men and boys, both 
black and white. The air was suffused with 
smoke, whose dense curling volumes appeared 
white in the universal darkness overhead—the 
sickening odor, hissings and spurtings of burst¬ 
ing blisters, the grinning visages of the restless 
throng—now lost to sight, and anon lit np with 
fire, as the wind affected the flames. There is 
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ClIUBCn OF SANTA RITA. 


hat one place which such a scene oould call to 
mind. But lest the reader should denounce the 
goddess of the place a she-Moloch, delighting in 
roasted skulls, he is informed that the festival 
torches—“ Cabe$as. de Moleques "—are spherical 
masses of oakum saturated with pitch and kin¬ 
dred matters. 

We passed into the fane, between two armed 
soldiers at the door. Hung round with showy 
tapestiy, it was brilliantly lit up. The Lady’s 
altar was a sheet of light. At a table on the 
floor sat a committee in albs, bartering “ blessed 
pictures” for vinterns and patacas . There were 
three qualities and siz&—quarto, octavo, and 
duodecimo. When a contribution was laid 
down, the chairman, eying it, spoke to the 
brother at his right, who then drew from a 
drawer a print of the proper value, while the 
treasurer, at his left, added the money to a pile 
on a silver tray. As usual at festivals, two 
centurions, with fixed bayonets, stood by to 


guard the treasure. Scnhor M- procured 

for me one of the paper gems; printed in red 
ink, it represents a dove and triangle within a 
nimbus, and over them an old man, with a long 
beard, looking out of a cloud. 

After looking round awhile, we crossed the 
floor and passed—as did most of the visitors— 
through an open door into an adjoining apart¬ 
ment, and found ourselves in a crowd. The room 
was long and narrow, and the benches on both 
sides jammed with men and boys. Against the 
left wall sat three brethren in official robes, and 
before them a table, upon which stood, between 
three-branched candlesticks, one of the portable 
symbols of the Holy Ghost carried bystreet col¬ 
lectors. Between the benches a short brother, 
in a crimson alb, was walking to and fro, and 
addressing the congregation with perspiring fer¬ 
vor. Every moment he kept applying a hand¬ 
kerchief to his streaming forehead. As he drew 
near I perceived that he was descanting on a 
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sugared cake which he held up on a salver. We 
were in Santa Rita’s auction room, and this 
gentleman was her salesman. The cake was 
knocked down—the purchaser handed a bill to 
the auctioneer, who hurried to the table and re¬ 
turned with the change and a small print—such 
as were being disposed of in the church—every 
purchaser at the auction receiving one gratis. 

Several large frosted cakes were put up, but 
the sale dragged heavily. The salesman was far 
from being No. One in the profession—he lacked 
volubility and wit. A laugh was now and then 
elicited, but seldom by his own jokes. He was 
much annoyed by young fellows predisposed to 
fun, and determined to enjoy it—they tried his 
temper severely. There was, in truth, some¬ 
thing about him that whetted humorous appe¬ 
tites, as he came puffing along, holding up the 
salver to every face that looked like a buying 
one, and repeating, with a supplicatory tone and 
look, “ Hum milreis—hum milreis—hum milreis, 
Senhor” His head, half isolated from his body 
by the alb, and nearly denuded of hair, with his 
glistening face, was incessantly drawn this way 
and that by bids which he could find none to 
acknowledge. At length a quiet-looking young 
man made an offer, and was declared the pur¬ 
chaser. The article was handed to him—and, 
lo! he had no money! The enraged knight of 
the hammer seized him by the collar, and led 
him to the managers at the table amidst roars 
of laughter. As he had no means of payment, 
nothing could be done but to reprove him and 
let him go. A gentleman took the lot and 
paid for it—or, rather, exchanged money for it. 


Nothing sacred is sold, only exchanged. We, 
of course, would consider these transactions 
“ cash salesfor the terms are cash on deliv¬ 
ery, and deliveiy immediately. 

Every eye was again turned to the recess or 
niche behind the-managers, to see what next 
would be brought out, as pastry was evidently 
becoming dull. An officer, in a black gown 
and white tippet, who seemed to have charge 
of the goods, handed forth something, which 
the chairman no sooner passed across the table 
than there arose such a “ clucking!” It was a 
live hen. Grasped by the thighs it appeared 
to sit quite comfortably on the auctioneer’s hand. 
It was struck off at fifty cents; double its market 
value. Next came a superb white chanticleer— 
the signal of a general crowing and clapping of 
elbows in imitation of wings. One or two young 
men were natural ventriloquists; the cock-a- 
doodle-do-o-o-ing came in at the street door, 
then out of the church, and anon was under the 
managers’ table! The merriment was universal. 
The fluttering bird brought 1260 reis. 

A large custard was now tried, and the buyer 
turned out to be the one that had no money: 
he said he would call to-morrow for it! This 
gave rise to a general screech, and led to a scuf¬ 
fle between the bidder and the bantered sales¬ 
man. The dispute was ended by a higher bid; 
but when the article was offered to the new bid¬ 
der, he said it was too hard baked, and would 
not take it! The vender became, furious; but 
recovering himself, he said it was too hard for 
such fellows* teeth—meaning too costly for their 
pockets. The fillip was applauded, and the lit- 
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tie man, tickled with the hit, threw back his 
head, and laughed loader and longer than any 
one else. 

He next brought round a folded paper and 
put it up, contents unknown. He refused to 
break the envelope, or say what the contents 
were. It brought 300 reis, and proved to be 
cold roast-chicken. Three “ Macads Americana” 
(Newtown pippins) brought thirteen cents each. 
A lady informs me she has known fifty milreis, 
or twenty-five dollars, given for an apple at this 
feast—the competitors showing in this way 
their attachment to the Church. Other mat¬ 
ters were put up; but I got tired, and left the 
auctioneer trying a large plum-cake, over the 
frosted top of which he kept drawing his hand, 
as if stroking the back of a pet bird or rabbit. 

Most of the articles sold at these ecclesias¬ 
tical auctions are purchased at wholesale prices 
by the managers, and thus retailed at profits 
varying from 50 to 600 per cent.—the dona¬ 
tions brought in by collectors not being suffi¬ 
cient, nor always suitable. One of the best spec¬ 
imens of the saleman’s eloquence is the follow¬ 
ing scrap, translated by an accompanying friend: 

44 Twenty-five—thirty—thirty-five vintems for 
this blessed cake; blessed by the Holy Father 
Xavier Maria Luis Oliveiro. Who bids more ? 
Thirty—Ah! the good-will of Our Lady be 
with you, my friend. Forty are bid!—only forty 
vintems for food which will purge all diseases 
lurking in him that eats it. The saints befriend 
you, Senhor. Forty-five! Who is the next 
bidder? Who? Forty-five! Allelulia! Fifty 
vintems are bid—it is enough—and” taking the 
money “ may your victuals be always as sweet 
as you’ll find this, SenhoH” 

No females were present. Though respect¬ 
able families are invited, it was obviously no 
place for ladies. One of my companions be¬ 
longed to the Church, and, in answer to my in¬ 
quiries, said the place was wholly unfit for re¬ 
spectable females to appear in. Of this even¬ 
ing entertainments the following puff was in¬ 
serted in one of the daily papers: 

“Mr. Editor— The auction of the Divine Holy Ghost, 
In Santa Rita, to be continued to the 3d proximo , is very 
interesting. The select company that assembles there, 
the order and decorum with which the auction is con¬ 
ducted, reflect credit on the provider and managers. 
Permit mo to invite, through your colnmns, all devotees 
of the Miraculous Holy Ghost to attend, with their fam¬ 
ilies, in order to increase the brilliancy of this devotional 
exercise. Um Dxvoto.” 

The same paper had the following notice to 
sporting devotees: 

“The Brotherhood of the Divine Holy Ghost of San 
Gonpalo (a small village across the bay) will hold the 
Feast of the Holy Ghost on the 81st instant with all possi¬ 
ble splendor. Devout persons are invited to attend, to 
give greater pomp to this act of religion. On the 1st 
proximo the feast of the Most Holy Sacrament, with a 
procession in the evening, a Te Deum, and sermon. On 
the 2d, the Feast of the patron San Gonpalo; at thred r. m., 
there will be briUiant horse-racing , after which a Te 
Deum and magnificent fire-worka.” 

As I shall not have an opportunity to pay a 
visit to Gon 9 alo, I may as well remark here that 


he is a popular friend of Portuguese and Bra¬ 
zilian elderly single ladies. Young ones in¬ 
voke him too, but in a petulant spirit. Their 
staple address is: 

“ San Gonpalo of Amarante, 

Match-maker for old women! 

Why don’t you marry young ones ? 

What harm have they done you ?” 

The Carmelites at the Lapa Church sur¬ 
passed St. Rita’s managers in external display. 
The front of the place was covered with fes¬ 
toons of colored lamps, cords stretched from 
the roof across the street bearing flags and 
tapestries. A handsomely draped stage for the 
auction was fitted up at one side of the door¬ 
way, and at the other a band of musicians sat. 
A fifty-foot mast, painted red, bore 44 the flag 
of the Holy Ghost.** The fire-works were not 
confined to blazing skulls of negroes; for on 
high poles were secured other victims—men 
and women—who, like those at an auto da ft, 
were waiting to be consumed. But after all, 
the festival was not very attractive during day 
or night. The auctioneer had neither tact nor 
wit, so that his sales dragged most heavily. 
He and tbe musicians performed alternately. 
The board of managers, I understand, were 
fensible of the deficiencies of their salesman, 
but knew not where to get a better. The poor¬ 
est of artists he was; to use a native proverb: 
44 a John Lopez—neither vinegar, «honey, nor 
Malmsey wine—nothing.** 

All concede that the brotherhood of Santa 
Anna bears off the palm. This church stands 
on one side of the Campo, a wide, open square, 
and is represented in the following illustration; 
the flag-staff and flag of the Holy Ghost in front, 
a portion of the pyrotechnic poles with figures 
mounted on them, the auctioneer and empire 
fenced in, etc. Before noticing them, let us 
glance at the establishments of lay-showmen, 
who are always welcomed here by their eccle¬ 
siastical brethren: both parties being mutual 
aids to each other. Here are 

“1. The beautiful Dog of the North —the Phoenix of 
Europe. Madame Neif baa the honor of requesting la¬ 
dles and gentlemen to attend early to enjoy the brilliant 
spectacle of ‘ The beautiful Dog of the North,’ aa she can 
remain only a short time. The exhibition Is in one of 
the tents In the Campo of Santa Anna, every evening dor. 
ing the Feast of the Holy Ghost 

“2. Theatro Magico. Phantasmagoria and natural 
magic. 

“8. Theatro do Bom Gusto. Posture-making, tum¬ 
bling, lifting weights. 

“4 Tourinhm Mechanics. Punch and Judy and 
other puppets. 

“ 6. Trabalhoe (feats) do Senhor Otto MottL ** 

The precocious poodle of the advertisement 
was a gamester, a canine rout; he played at cards, 
spelled out ladies’ names, and did many other 
wonderful things. 

There were three more booths, in one of 
which sword-swallowing and drawing ribbons 
from the mouth were the chief feats, except 
that the performers rinsed their parched throats 
with fire. In another were ground and lofty 
tumbling with rope^dancing. 
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FEAST OF THE HOLY GHOST AT SANTA ANNA’S CHURCH. 


The feast opened on Sunday, the last day of 
May.' It was dark before I reached the place. 
The illuminated tower and steeple of the church 
sparkled in the distance as with strings and 
wreaths of diamonds. Bengola and other lights 
were streaming upward, and inverted cones of 
rockets—a dozen from one stick—were every 
few moments sent aloft; ^vhile bombs exploded 
with reports loud as from the heaviest ordnance; 
the church-bells pealed away, the drums, cym¬ 
bals, and trumpets of the showmen helped them. 
Opposite the show-booths were others for the 
«ale of wines, cigars, pies, and dfher refresh¬ 
ments. One poetical proprietor informed visit¬ 
ors, in the following verse, that hjS^ place con- 
taiped every thing that could be wished for by 
those who love to taste and suck good things : 

“ Quem bon s potiscos 
Quizar chucar, */ 

Pessa quo tudo 
Se^he ha do dar." 

Avenues were formed by colored women seated 
on the grass, each with a basket of fruit, cakes, 
or doces, lit up with a paper lantern. Here 
were “Holy Ghost rusks,” gingerbread, and 
scores of other articles thus designated, being 
stamoed with a dove in honor of the festival. 
The noise, bustle, and excitement of the scene 
made a perfect Bartholomew Fair. The ground 
wasalive with people, who kept moving hither 
-alia thither like a colony of ants in commotion. 


But let us turn to the church, and try to get 
through the crowds in front of the stage erected 
against one side of it, and communicating with 
its interior. This stage is very artistically got 
up. At each end an angel holds a lamp, while 
chandeliers, vases, and blue and crimson tapes¬ 
try enlighten and decorate the whole. “The 
Emperor of the Holy Ghost,” seated on a throne, 
presides, and really acts the part to admiration. 
The little fellow is about ten years old: he 
wears a crown; a wide frill adorns his neck and 
rests on an ermine tippet; his coat, vest, small 
clothes with strings at the knees, white stock¬ 
ings, and buckled shoes are those of adults two 
centuries ago. When crowned, he sits at the 
altar till his chaplains performs mass. The 
board of managers and a number of ladies are 
sitting near him. The band is playing a lively 
air, and see! the little monarch points with his 
gilt sceptre to a side-stand—a signal for one of his 
secretaries to hand him a paper of sugar-plums. 
He wears “ the sash of the order of Christ.” 

There is probably some alliance between these 
juvenile monarchs and the “ Boy Bishops” of 
the middle ages. 

Soon as the music ceased, out sprung the 
auctioneer, dressed in motley! A young man 
of twenty-five or six, a genuine droll—a Brasil¬ 
ian Grimaldi. In disposing of a large rusk his 
antics elicited shrieks of approbation. After 
disposing of several more, and handing to each 
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purchaser, with the change, a sacred print, he 
disappeared, and in a twinkling reappeared in a 
striped close-fitting dress like harlequin's, with 
bells sewed on the front and side seams. Making 
a profound reverence to the Emperor, he intro¬ 
duced, in a comic dance, a large white rooster to 



TUX AVGTIONXEB. 


the audience. Holding it in a natural position 
by its legs, he made it scream by pulling down 
the tail feathers, and soon knocked it down to a 
laughing buyer, with a fine rich woodcut of a 
dove in a triangle thrown in. A quick broker, 
he put thie first bid on himself, and struck off 
the lots at the first or second advance. He 
kept the company in the best of tempers, and 
there was no putting a joke upon him. Some 
one attempted this when he took hold of his 



“ silver quizzing-glass,” which hung by a ribbon 
low as his knees, and applying it to his eye, 
thrust his whole face through it. It was an 
open ring cut out of a sheet of tin. His pos¬ 
tures and his manner of using it were irresist¬ 
ible. 

Retiring, he came out next in the worn-out 
dress of a general with enormous epaulets, 
and performed a comic dance, the music ac¬ 
companying him. With eveiy change of the 
step he changed the figure of his magic hat. 
One moment a regular chapeau de bras , the next 
a Bishop’s mitre; now a Phrygian bonnet; now 
a Quaker’s castor; anon an inverted truncated 
cone; and last of all, a perfect cone with asses 
ears, in which form he fell to business, and dis¬ 
posed of, in quick succession, fowls, pigeons, 
pies, rusks, custards, and confectionery. To 
find a bidder, he occasionally used his mammoth 
eye-glass. After disposing of a dozen pair of 
pigeons, the musicians played a popular over¬ 
ture; and thinking I had seen enough, I turned 
to leave, when a sudden shout announced his 
reappearance. He was in a white and scarlet 
dress, mounted on high stilts, and danced a 
polka on them to perfection. With a hen in 
one hand and his eye-glass in the other, he 
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placed his arms a-kimbo and in other positions. 
Without hesitation he came down eight or ten 
steps into the “empire,” and traversed it for 
bids, stalking among the crowd like a heron or 
flamingo among penguins. For fun and droll¬ 
ery no actor among the showmen could surpass 
him. He had one drawback. His voice was 
hoarse and cracked. 

Before I left he appeared in a night-gown 
and night-cap, which last he changed into vari¬ 
ous standard coverings for the head, and gen¬ 
erally by hitting some one with it. The worst 
thing about him was his cruel treatment of the 
fowls and pigeons, which he whirled and jerked 
about him without the least regard to their suf¬ 
ferings. The latter suffered in silence, while 
the screechings of the former added to the gen¬ 
eral merriment. He is said to be a professional 
buffoon, employed by this church on its chief 
festivals. 

Fire-works. In pyrotechnics Brazilian artists 
are, I suppose, equal to those of any country, 
China perhaps excepted. While they excel in 
staple “fogos” they have a variety which, though 
of ancient date, I have seen nowhere else. 
Admitting of endless applications, and opening 
a new field for our artists, a few specimens from 
this exhibition may as well be given. But first 
let us read the official announcement: 

“ Espirito Santo de Santa Anna. This evening, June 
2, will be given, if the weather permits, a grand display of 
artificial fire-works, of every variety and color—all made 
by the famous artist Bernardino Jos6 da Cunha. The 
attention of the respectable public is solicited. AU are 
Invited to enjoy the spectacle, and at the same time view 
the Empire, which is fitted up in a style surpassing that of 
previous years.*' 

Here were forty poles varying from twenty-five 
to fifty feet in height. Against some were fixed 
wheels, wheels within wheels, suns, moons, stars, 
cones, polygons, vases, baskets, and forms vari¬ 
ous as produced by a kaleidoscope. A row of 
splendid archways of fire arose, and over them, 
in words of flame, “ Louvoures ao Divino Espirito 
Santo” But these are more or less akin to 
similar things with us. It was the human 
figures on the top of the poles, and the move¬ 
ments imparted to them, that constituted the 
novelty. 

They were as large as life, dressed in charac¬ 
ter, and so well got up, that at a short distance 
all might be taken for living persons. A few feet- 
off, the illusion was veiy strong. They repre¬ 
sented barbers, razor-grinders, wood-sawyers, 
tumblers, rope-dancers, ladies, and ladies’ maids, 
etc., etc. The ablest tailors and mantua-makers 
could not have dressed them better. Workmen 
wore roundabouts and caps; gentlemen were in 
blue coats, striped pants, and black neckcloths. 
The barber’s shirt bosom was figured, the collars 
projected fashionably, and his cravat was tied a la 
modes he wore white jacket and pants, an apron 
and highly polished shoes, with a razor in his 
hand, and a comb behind his ear. One lady is 
dressed in spotted pink, with frills, sash, kid 
gloves, and every thing else to correspond. She 
is ready for a pirouette when the general dance 


begins. Had I not examined one or two before 
they were raised from the ground, I could hardly 
have believed that all of them, their silk hats 
and bonnets, coats, vests, polished boots, fine 
linen, leather caps, vails, muslin de laines, etc., 
were nothing more than colored paper , supported 
on, delicate wire frames; the faces were masks. 



BAZOBrGBUTOXR. 


A slight reference to the mechanism by which 
motion was imparted to them will be sufficient. 
The base on which each figure stands is a hori¬ 
zontal wheel, some ten feet over. Its axis co¬ 
incides with that of the pole, upon which it is 
made slowly to turn by a band of small rockets 
going round its peripheiy. Suppose on the 
upper side of one of these wheels two upright 
posts, supporting the ends of a horizontal crank¬ 
shaft, on which is a small vertical wheel. Im¬ 
agine a man standing on one foot on the larger 
wheel and the other foot on the crank, and you 
have one form- of the popular razor-grinder. 
He appears to turn the wheel with his foot, and 
holding the instrument To the surface, a stream 
of fire flies from it as from a dry grindstone. 


A 



WOOD-SAWYKH. 

The movements of the wood-sawyer and the 
rest were produced in the same or in a similar 
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TUMBLES. CUAM BEE-MAID. 


way. At ten p. m. the display began, and con¬ 
tinued till twelve. The place was as light as day 
with artificial flames. On one pole two gentle¬ 
men raised their hats and bowed to each other; 
close by them, a chamber-maid waited with a 
candle in her hand to show them to their apart¬ 
ments. A lady on another moved her hands, 
as if to join them to a dandy on a neighboring 
pole, and whirled away in a cotillion. A tum¬ 
bler stuck fast in a summerset, and remained in 
an inverted position to the close, when, with 
the rest, he vanished m a flash—not an atom 
of him left. The wood-sawyer and his African 
assistants worked away; I was afraid his arms 
would be jerked from his body. The razor- 
grinder’s wheel flew round, and his foot rose 
and fell with the treddle at a preternatural rate. 
Occasionally his grindstone lacked moisture, 
and then he spat jets of liquid Are on it; his 
face glistening with sweat or varnish. While 
admiring his ardor I felt a slight movement at 
my coat pocket. It was picked. Five seconds 
had not elapsed since I felt my pocket-book in 
it. Turning quickly round, my eyes met those 
of two young fellows looking innocent as doves. 
One of them had it. They had, I prekume, 
seen me take it out repeatedly. It contained 
only memoranda and sketches—chiefly of the 
auctioneer and empire. I had been often re¬ 
minded of pickpockets at the feast, and had no 
money or watch about me. 

Having a long walk before me, I left ere half 
the figures on the pdles were in motion. In 
passing the Lapa Church I observed mechanic¬ 
al devices resembling windlasses or wheel-work 
in motion on a few poles. Over an illumined 
doorway an angel unfolds a scroll, exposing 
the words “ Gloria ao Divino Espirito Santo.” 
The auctioneer was inviting bids for a fowl; his 
audience were chiefly negroes and low fellows. 

T-told me he stopped a moment in passing, 

and that the language of the dull brute was 
abominably indecent. 

The f§te was kept up by the Santa Anna 
Church for eight days. On the last day the Em¬ 
peror for the next year was elected. The same 
boy was chosen. He is the son of an apothe¬ 
cary, who is fond of the honor, which costs him 
five hundred dollars a year—so it is said. 


The concluding official advertisements were 
as follows: 

“ It is communicated to the respectable public, and to 
the brotherhood of the Divine Holy Ghost of Santa Anna, 
that on Sunday, 7th inst, there will be celebrated a Te 
Deum and Sermon, when the re-elected Emperor will 
take possession. At night the Auction and Empire. 

M J. J. Gomes Fxbeeeia, Secy." 

“ Divino Espirito Santo de Santa Anna: On Sunday, 
7th, the ceremony of the Emperor of the Holy Ghost tak¬ 
ing possession will occur on the afternoon, with a Te 
Deum and Music. Signorina Cardiani [an Italian Can- 
tatrice] and other artistes will perform gratis. The Em¬ 
pire will be illuminated at night There will be an Auc¬ 
tion, Music, and splendid Fire-works." 

In the same paper the booth and showmen 
advertise their attractions. On the evening of 
the 7th the Campo was in my way home from 
Mataporcos. The auctioneer wore a court dress, 
his hair powdered, a long queue, etc. He was in 
high glee—sold a basket of fowls and pigeons 
in no time. I left him dancing a polka on 
stilts. The Italian performers had got through 
their parts before I arrived. The showmen 
were doing a good business. The wide steps 
to one booth, where “the diverting scene of 
the monkey in a sack” was announced, gave 
way under the crowds waiting for admission. 

Of tradesmen’s advertisements relating to 
festivals the annexed is a sample: 

“ Notice to the TUustrUms Preparers of the Festival q/ 
the Holy Spirit: In Silversmith Street, No. 78, may be 
found a beautifhl assortment of Holy Ghosts, in gold, 
with glories, at 80 cents each; smaller sizes, without glo¬ 
ries, at 40 cents. Silver Holy Ghosts, with glories, at 61 
dollars per hundred; do., without glories, SI dollars. Holy 
Ghosts of tin, resembling silver, at 76 cents per hundred." 

SAINT GEORGE. 

Corpus Christi is a great day with Romanists 
every where. Here the Emperor, his court, 
senators, and soldiers, join in the procession. 
It is the only occasion on which St. George ap¬ 
pears in public. Mounted on his charger, he, 
in his official character of “Defender of the 
Empire,” takes the precedence. Prince and 
people walk behind him. As the Church’s 
champion he heads her squadrons too. Not 
having been so fortunate as to find the door of 
his residence once open daring repeated visits, 
I must attend, if only to become acquainted 
with a character so popular with Protestants 
and Papists as this chief of dragon-killers. 

The morning papers announced that “The 
Board of Directors of the Brotherhood of the 
Glorious St. George invite the brethren to at¬ 
tend at his chapel at 9 a. m., to accompany him 
in the Procession of the Body of God. The 
Image will pass through Theatre Square, Piolho, 
and Cadeia streets, to the Imperial Chapel, and 
return through Dereita, Alfandega, and Fogo 
streets, to his chapel in Rue do Lampadoza.” 

The Brotherhoods generally are notified in 
the papers. The Capuchins advertise “ a rich 
canopy and custodia (a cupboard for the Host), 
lately arrived from Rome.” It is to be exposed 
for veneration to-morrow at their establishment 
on Castle Hill for the first time. Other profes¬ 
sors are on the alert. The showmen in the 
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Campo offer the following attractions. I quote 
the Diario i 

“In the Barraca of Good Taste there will be an extraor¬ 
dinary Divertisement on the day of the Body of God. 

“In the Theatre Magico, a Representation in Three 
Parti: Part 1. The Passion qf our Lord , viz., The Birth 
—St Joseph—Garden of Olives—Holy Magdalen—The 
Tortures—St Peter—Our Lord of the Paces—St George 
—The Crucifixion—St John Baptist—The Resurrection 
—The Holy Virgin. Part 2. Cosmoramic Vines. Part 
0. Diverting Phantasmagoria: The Sorcerer—Flying 
Death's Head—The Parisian Galatea—The Changed 
Head—Don Quixote—Walking Woman—Garden of Love 
and The Monster. To conclude with 

“Three Cats danclng the Polka." 

Of religious plays and interludes by which 
this day was celebrated in the middle ages, 
“ The Passion of our Lord” was one; The Cre¬ 
ation, Deluge, Susannah, Dives and Lazarus, 
Burial of Christ, and scores taken neither from 
the Old Testament nor the New, were others. 
Even the whiskered artists are not wholly novel, 
though the part assigned them may be. They 
were anciently made to act an easier part in 
France. At Aix, on the festival of Corpus 
Christi, the finest tom-cat of the country, WTapt 
in swaddling clothes like a child, was exhibited 
in a magnificent shrine to public admiration. 

The day is not designated, as w ith us, Corpus 
Christi, but “ Corpo de Deos” and is celebrated, 
in the language of the Calendars, “ By a solemn 
procession of the Body of God, with the assist¬ 
ance of their Imperial Majesties and court.” Un¬ 
der the date of the 14th inst., “Procession of 
the Body of God in the parishes of St Jos<5 and 
Candelaria.” On the 21st inst., “Festival and 
procession of the Body of God in the parishes of 
St. Rita, St. Anna, and the Gloria,” etc. This is 
the uniform language of the Church and people, 
though it sounds strange in ears not used to it. 

The streets were thronged with people hop¬ 
ing against hope; for the sky was lowering. The 
early morning promised a splendid day. The 
Corcovado, in verdant vesture, and set off with 
the bright ethereal ground behind him, reared 
his head in glorious relief, as if he, too, had 
donned his best in honor of the festival, and 
w'rs waiting for it to begin. Within an hour he 
shrunk out of sight; for the smiling heavens 
put on a face of sorrow, and at length burst 
into tears. A drizzling rain set in, and con¬ 
tinued with little intermission through the day. 

As St. George is the only saint that goes 
through the streets on horseback, and that only 
once a year, I determined, notwithstanding the 
unpromising weather, to call upon him. Reach¬ 
ing his shabby quarters in the Rua Lampadoza 
—a poor neighborhood—I found a troop of cav¬ 
alry in front, waiting to escort him to the Im¬ 
perial chapel in Dereita Street, where the Em¬ 
peror, ministers of state, the legislature, judges, 
provincial governors, and the elite of the army 
and the church were ready to receive him. A 
native of the East, his fane reminds one of Ara¬ 
bian palaces with exteriors indicative of pov¬ 
erty’s abodes. Here is neither steeple, tower, 
nor clock; no vestibule, railings, steps, nor even 
ilagging, to separate its precincts from the com¬ 


mon carriage-way, so that a cart may as easily be 
turned in it os round the corner. The front ele¬ 
vation resembles the gable-end of a barn—no 
higher, wider, and hardly more tasteful. The 
sill is, of any thing, below the wet and clammy 
pavement. All things look mean about it—even 
to the red curtain that hangs between the door¬ 
jambs. It is faded, worn out, and borrowed 
from a sister saint—“Luzia”—whose name is 
WTOught on it. 

Like others, we push it aside, and entering, 
find the place a mean one; the walls rough, 
and rafters bare, the damp floor giving w-ay 
under one’s feet, while bits of old carpet covered 
the worst spots. Passing by a committee busily 
employed in “exchanging” penny portraits of 
the saint for milreis brought in by devotees, we 
discover George himself, standing in full dress 
against the wall, waiting for the weather to 
clear up. Females crowd to kiss his hand, 
courtesy to him, and some sit down in front to 
admire him. He wears a plumed helmet, a 
cambric tippet frilled round his neck, a crimson 
tunic with skirts reaching to his knees, black 
leggins or boots, with large spurs; his feet are 
already in the stirrups, which are attached to 
his thighs instead of the saddle. He grasps a 
shield in one hand, and a baton in the other. 
A mantle lies ready to throw over him when 
mounted. A Bhort sword is at his waist, and 
muslin frills at his wrists. His stature is that 
of an ordinary sized soldier, but his ruddy, 
smooth face, without beard, whiskers, or mus¬ 
tache, is not much like a warrior’s. His horse 
is in a neighboring stable. His helmet, corselet, 
and armlets, were of pasteboard, colored in imita¬ 
tion of steel; the shield was made of tin-plate. 

At two p. m., no signs of the weather improv¬ 
ing, the troops, including the mounted guard 
of honor to the saint, were dismissed, and the 
procession given up. I called at the Imperial 
chapel on my w'ay home, and found it crowded. 
Two row's of Imperial halbardiers, extending 
from the entrance to the altar, had just formed 
a clear passage for a miniature procession. The 
organ was playing and eunuchs singing, and so 
foul was the air that two negroes dropped and 
w ere borne out as dead. I found it impossible to 
remain in five minutes writhout approaching the 
door for fresh air. The programme was at 
length arranged: first came chanting eunuchs, 
the brotherhood with candles, priests, and can¬ 
ons ; the Body of God under a canopy; the em¬ 
peror with a lighted candle; ministers of state 
and others, with their sons in court costumes, 
strongly reminding one of Tom Thumbs in mor¬ 
ris dances. Then followed the guard with their 
burnished spears. In this order the whole 
passed three times up and down the floor, and 
so wound up the official ceremonies of the day. 

I subsequently called with a friend on the 
“ Defender of the Brazilian Empire,” and was 
not a little surprised to find him stowed away 
in a dark closet, and stripped as clean as if a 
troop of Ishmaelites or Camanches had met 
him. He had not a rag to his back. As his 
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equestrian attitudes required something more 
than a stiff statue, I now saw how the positions 
of his limbs were varied. He was sitting on a 
trestle, and is made, in all respects, like a joint¬ 
ed doll. His present charger, a present from 
the Emperor, the sacristan denounces as “a 
wicked beast,” for dishonoring the saint last 
year by kicking and shying, so that but for Our 
Lady’s aid, he would have been thrown to the 
ground 1 The image is an old one, of hard 
and heavy wood; its weight about 300 or 350 
pounds. It is always mounted in the church. 
One horse was trained to kneel till it was prop¬ 
erly adjusted to the saddle. 

In reply to a remark about the saint’s nudity, 
the zealous sacristan almost shed tears while 
telling us that the church was too poor to buy 
him any clothing. “We contract,” said he, 
“ with an armador to dress him on his festival, 
and that is all we can do.” It was suggested 
that, as Defender of the Country, he was as 
much entitled to army-pay as Saint Antony. “ Si, 
senhor.” It was a national shame to leave him 
thus neglected—“ Si, si, senhor”—adding, “ In 
Lisbon the saint receives the salary of a Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel, and his chapel there is very rich.” 


THE BURIAL OP GOD. 

“ The Burial of God” was celebrated in two 
or three parishes on subsequent days. I wit¬ 
nessed a portion of the proceedings of each. 
Passing the Candelaria Church I entered and 
found it thronged. The panel front of Our 
Lady’s altar was removed, exposing “a Dead 
Christ” within, as represented below. I got up 
to the place as a gentleman, who had just sa¬ 
luted the image, arose and drew back. A negro 
girl dropped on her hands and knees, crept to 
it, and repeatedly kissed the hand, showing, 
meanwhile, the soles of her muddied feet to 
eveiy eye. She rises, drops a vintem into a mam¬ 
moth silver salver, overflowing with coin and 
bills—courtesies, and retires. Two white lads, 
ragged and dirty as clam-boys, speak a few words 
to each other, cross themselves, fall on their 
knees, and creep forward together; one waits 
till the other salutes the hand, and then wriggles 
himself forward to take his turn; each drops in 


a vintem. Next comes a lady with a female 
slave behind her; drops on her knees, and for 
half a minute prays and crosses herself, rises, 
drops some vintems, and goes away. She won’t 
kiss the hand on which so many black mouths 
have been rubbed—and she is right, for I’ve seen 
enough diseases on black faces here to justify her. 

I was about to leave, when a feeble and pur¬ 
blind old negra crept forward to the feet; putting 
in her head, she pressed her lips to them a dozen 
times. Then turning to the hand, she fondled 
it, kissed it, laid her left cheek on it, then her 
right one, then drew both sides of her face over 
it, and again rested them on the open palm. 
She seemed unwilling to give place to others 
waiting. I think some one gave her a hint, for 
she reluctantly rose, put a copper acknowledg¬ 
ment in the salver, courtesied three times down 
to the floor, and went her way. She was suc¬ 
ceeded, while I remained, by a score of devotees 
of both sexes, of whom half were whites. On 
mentioning her case to a devout lady, I was told 
she most likely had some troublesome disease 
in her face, which she, in common with thou¬ 
sands, believed would be expelled by placing it 
in contact with the hand of the holy image. 
Although mid-day, there were probably a thou¬ 
sand candles burning, and all in costly candle¬ 
sticks. Both blacks and whites thronged about 
the prone image. Before I left, three ladies 
knelt and kissed the wooden hand immediately 
after it had been touched by negro lips. 

The enterprising brotherhood of “Bom Je¬ 
sus” held their fete not far off. Half a dozen 
mustached, bare-headed soldiers paraded before 
the door, handling and puffing cigars, recalling 
to mind old match-lock heroes blowing their 
lints preparatory to firing off their pieces. Push¬ 
ing the crimson screen aside, the place was lit 
up more brilliantly than a ball-room at mid¬ 
night. Tw'o of the candelabra at the altar were a 
couple of brethren in albs, who stood as steady 
almost as the gilt wooden and plated ones. 
Here was more bowing, kneeling, courtesying, 
kissing, and leg-making going on than in the 
Candelaria, though no image w r as placed writhin 
reach of the worshipers. For want of one they 
kissed the floor, steps, carpeting, and penny 
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pictures on the walls. A gentleman—I was 
told he was a dry-good merchant—beween thir¬ 
ty-five and forty years of age, rose from his 
knees near me, went directly to the right wall, 
and put his mouth to something on it; next 
crossed himself, went to the railing, then knelt 
and kissed the step—not the altar step, but one 
where the nave is separated from the choir or 
chancel; getting up, he made a leg and crossed 
over to the opposite wall and kissed something 
there, four or five feet above the floor; and 
standing on his toes, his neck stretched to the ut¬ 
termost, he attempted to reach a higher object 
with his lips. The objects of his worship were 
coarse prints of saints. Next two negroes drew 
up through the middle of the audience, and 
kissed the floor, then the step. Three white 
men and one woman followed them. The filthy 
condition of the soles of the negroes contrasted 
strongly with a pair of new pumps a dandy of a 
man turned up a little way from them. At one 
time five men and two women were before me 
with their mouths on the floor: I had rather 
have seen them in any other position. 

Not feeling much edified by these groveling 
scenes, I turned toward the Paula. The steps 
in front swarmed with negroes selling fruit and 
doces to exhausted worshipers. The altar was as 
gorgeous as that of the Carmo; but the greatest 
novelty were the contents of two silversmiths’ 
shops, piled on tables at each side of the altar, 
and guarded by musketeers. Here were trays, 
ewers, basins, pitchers, and other things, besides 
some large caldron-looking vessels, whose use 
was not apparent. Of trays alone I counted over 
forty, most of which were not less than three feet 
long, and of proportional width. What this 
meant I could not imagine, not dreaming that 
the whole could belong to one church; but it was 
even so. The Paula Brotherhood is very wealthy, 
and surpasses others in this branch of devotion. 

I next strolled up Castle Hill, to witness some 
new performances announced by the Capuchins. 
Seventy or eighty persons, mostly women and 
children, were waiting for the service to begin. 
Suddenly the profound silence was broken by a 
loud hammering that knocked all meditation on 
the head—carpenters fitting up a scaffold for mu¬ 
sicians, 6ix of whom soon came in, with a bass- 
viol, two violins, a couple of flutes, and a clar¬ 
ionet. One of the preachers emerged from the 
vestry. Bless me! I exclaimed to myself, how 
like the pictures of his class I have seen! There 
is something unpleasant to Protestant feelings 
in his appearance, independent of a coarseness 
that of itself is any thing but agreeable. A 
shaven crown, a reddish peaked and matted 
beard, uncovered neck and exposed sternus^, 
bare legs, and feet pushed into slip-shod wooden i 
slippers, large and hairy hands, and his only 
garment a brown serge gown, tied round his 
middle with a cord, from which hangs a string 
of beads. Then there is the ugly hood or cowl 
flapping behind, turned back like the hinged 
cover of a coffee-pot or tankard. 

The music struck up, and two Capuchins be¬ 


gan a chant, during which the people knelt, and 
the friar just described got into a box-pulpit, 
which, like all pulpits here, is so placed that the 
speaker does not lose sight of the images, or turn 
his back to them or the altar. As the chanting 
ceased he rose to speak, and every now and then 
broke into long wailing ejaculations of u Ma- 
dona ! n “ Nossa Senhora /” “Sangue!” “ Mizera- 
cordiaF “ Feridas /** etc.; turning occasionally 
and pointing to the images. As he wanned, 
his gesticulations became energetic. He leaned 
over the edge of the box till his wide-spread 
hands nearly touched the shoulders of devotees 
below him; then stepping'back* he threw his 
head, his eyes, and, to the uttermost, his arms 
up to the ceiling—the veiy action of a nurse 
lifting an infant fromjhe floor, and holding it 
at arms’ length above her. There was one nov¬ 
elty in his manner which struck me rather favor¬ 
ably, viz.: as he finished each telling passage, he 
sunk—and not ungracefully—into his seat, where 
he remained half, and sometimes a whole min¬ 
ute, till fresh ideas rose in him. He rarely spoke 
five minutes without sitting down; occasionally 
he gave out a sentence in that position, with one 
hand on the edge of the pulpit and the other ap¬ 
plying a handkerchief to his perspiring face; but 
the instant a new view of the subject, or a touch¬ 
ing thought occurred, he started up, and put it 
into glowing language, «. e., if one might judge 
by his excitement. I suppose his hearers were 
affected, though they gave no visible sign of be¬ 
ing so. Possibly the indifferent Portuguese in 
which these Italian apostles are said to deliver 
themselves, diminishes the effect of their elocu¬ 
tion. He had no book nor notes about him. 

I began to tire, and thought of leaving; but 
after another short chant, another friar stepped 
into the speaking-box, older and stouter than his 
predecessor, with a darker beard and fairer skin; 
his action was confined chiefly to his head, com¬ 
bined with a singular habit or power of drawing 
down his neck into his body, and suddenly push¬ 
ing it up again. Seated or standing, his head 
rose with his ideas and his voice—now buried 
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beneath his cowl, now half a foot above it, and 
still rising. 

A slight rain was falling, which I preferred 
encountering to remaining longer. As I came 
in sight of Derieta Street the sonnd of music 
came up, and shortly after appeared, some two 


hundred feet below, the Mizeracordia Procession 
of the Burial. I reached the Hospital in time 
to witness its order and arrival. The unpleas¬ 
ant weather had reduced the number of spec¬ 
tators. The performers were drabbled, and 
seemed anxious to get in-doors. 



THE OOrTEN. 


First came a man with a powerful raatraca; 
then a young monk in a white hood and tippet, 
both in one—the latter wen^ all round him, and 
reached to his elbows: the former was bound 
round his head with a new f-inch hempen rope. 
He carried before him a black wooden cross, over 
the transverse bar of which a white cloth was 
thrown in the form of the letter M, to signify 
death— Morte. The cloth is supposed to be the 
one in which the body of Christ was enveloped 
by Joseph of Arimathea. A number of monks, 
draped like the cross-bearer, follow. Then came 
brothers in white gowns, bearing candles; and 
after them angels —children, chiefly girls, dressed 
as such, with wings and a colored gauze cloud 
attached by wire to the shoulders of each. Next 
three women (or men disguised as such), repre¬ 
senting “ the three Marys.” They were con¬ 
cealed in gowns and hoods, with their faces bent 
toward the ground, and had a mournful 
appearance. A large ring of silver was 
attached to the head of each, to signify a 
halo, or nimbus. 

The coffin, more like a French bed¬ 
stead, came next. It had four short 
posts and feet, with panels richly carved 
and gilt. On a mattress lay a “ Dead 
Christ”—one of those exposed iff church¬ 
es, or, as it is here named, “The Body 
of God.” The whole was borne by four 
monks on two staves, whose ends rested 
on their shoulders. Each carried a 
pronged stick to support the load, at in¬ 
tervals, when all stand to hear an angel- 
chant. They wore hoods, and tippets, 
and hempen cords by way of ribbons. 

The canopy was borne high over the coffin 
by men in the same style of mourning. 


More angels, led by brothers, came next, fol¬ 
lowed by the tallest of their number, a girl 
of fourteen, who mounted a pair of steps, 
and, chanting, opened a white cloth, the hand¬ 
kerchief of Veronica, whom she represented. 
She performed the part exceedingly well, not¬ 
withstanding the thick drizzling rain. Step¬ 
ping down, the brother took up the steps, and 
all went forward again. Now came brothers, 
monks, and candles; angels, monks, and broth¬ 
ers ; and then “Nossa Senhora,” erect, large as 
life, in purple dress, silver rays on her forehead, 
and standing on a stage richly paneled, and 
set off with cypress but no flowers. Borne, as 
the coffin was, on men's shoulders, she might 
be seen over the heads of the people a mile 
off, by far the most conspicuous member of the 
Pomp. 

The band of music, more brothers in white albs 
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and bearing candles, came next, and last of all 
the soldiery. In the hurry to get out of the rain, 
Nossa Senhora was nearly knocked off her base. 
Her head came slap against the door-jamb, in 
consequence of the bearers on one side not 
lowering her from their shoulders in concert 
with their comrades. She passed through at a 
low angle with the horizon. After the doors 


were closed, the leader of the “Pomp” once 
more worked his matraca, whose sounds died 
gradually away in the extensive interior.— 
The soldiers now put on their caps, and, with 
reversed arms, were marched to their bar- 
racks. 

Some of the implements (in miniature) ca* 
ried by the angels are figured below. 



The rain so increased that no one supposed 
any other pageant would take place. The 
Carmo one did not; but the Paula brother¬ 
hood, who excel in these things, after waiting 
in vain till six o’clock for clear weather, de¬ 
termined not wholly to disappoint the public, 
the angels, and themselves. Arranging matters 
as well as they could, in large apartments con¬ 
nected with the church, the Pomp emerged 
from the side passage, where the waxen Ex 
Votos were, on the front stoop or platform, and 
pacing slowly along it to the main entrance, 
turned in, proceeded toward the high altar, and 
thence, through a side-door, into the interior 
again. 

Of the last spectacle of the kind I ever expect 
to see I shall preserve a few particulars, although, 
excepting the superior style in which it was got 
up, it differed little from that of the Mizera- 


cordia. The managers being wealthy and am¬ 
bitious of outshining other establishments, their 
angels are allowed to be the handsomest, and, 
with their saints, to have the best fit-outs. 
While others can hardly draw an audience, 
they command full houses. 

The church was darkened—the glimmering 
of a solitary candle barely preventing persons 
from running against each other. Only wdien 
a new-comer, or one whose patience in waiting 
Was worn out, pushed the crimson screen in 
the door-way momentarily aside, did sufficient 
light flash in to enable ns to distinguish the 
faces of those close by us. The place w*as three- 
fourths full of people (no females), all moving 
and muttering like so many discontented phan¬ 
toms. The greater part had been thus em¬ 
ployed between three and four hours. 

At last the sound of a distant rattle came 
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from the interior; it drew nearer, ceased, and 
soon after was heard as if in the street, when 
those with umbrellas rushed forth and met the 
bareheaded musicians and soldiers stepping out 
of £he side-passage upon the platform or long 
stoop, along which the troops formed a passage 
to the church door. Soon there came forth a 
swarm of candle-bearers, who, with undignified 
speed, hastened in again through the front door 
for shelter. They were followed by a monk in 
a white long gown and hood—the latter bound 
round his temples with a half-inch rope—bear¬ 
ing a black cross, on which a towel formed the 
letter M, as in the Mizeracordia spectacle. 
More candle-bearers, then brothers and a le¬ 
gion of angels; over the heads of several their 
guardians held umbrellas. Next, a neat pedes¬ 
tal was brought forth and placed on the flag¬ 
ging. An angel came, and, being lifted up, 
chanted a strain on the sufferings of the Sav¬ 
iour—unfolding from a roller, as she sung, a 
piece of white muslin, full six feet long, on 
which was depicted a full-length figure of Christ 
dead. This she turned gracefully round that 
all might see. Her voice was sweet and plaint¬ 
ive, and the little performance quite affecting. 
Veronica’s handkerchief took a likeness only of 
the Saviour’s face, but the cloth his body was 
laid in received an impression of the whole. 
It was a copy of the latter that the little song¬ 
stress unrolled before us. 

She passed in and made way for the Coffin, 
or Golden Bed, as some call it, upheld by monks 
in white hoods and cassocks. “ A dead Christ” 
lay on it. It was partially covered by a rich 
counterpane. “The three Marys” followed 
weeping, dressed in long russet gowns and close 
hoods, and handkerchiefs in their hands. Their 
halos seemed made of bobbin wire, and might 
any where else have been taken for the frames 
of caps or bonnets. Next came Saint John and 
Mary Magdalene; she is one of the preceding 
trio, being twice represented. In the Carmo 
procession the Prophets always attend as mourn¬ 
ers. 

Next three suspicious-looking, bare-armed 
chaps in steel caps drew up—Roman execu¬ 
tioners. Behind them walked the centurion 
in gorgeous array; golden helmet, scarlet tunic, 
a staff surmounted by an eagle, and every in¬ 
signia of an ancient military officer. The char¬ 
acter was well conceived, but spoiled by attempts 
to make it gigantic. The person of this actor 
was swelled by stuffing, and, from the vibration 
of the upper part, his head was clearly within 
the breast of the figure; the face was a mask. 
The helmet and metal ornaments were too 
heavy to be controlled by the artificial neck 
and shoulders. He passed quickly, as if desir¬ 
ous of escaping observation; but his sight was 
defective: he stumbled on ascending the only 
steps at the front door, and would have fallen 
but for St. John, against whose back he stag¬ 
gered. 

Flocks of angels now flitted past us. Ere 
they bkd disappeared the image of “ Our Lady” 


was out on the stoop, and exposed to the rain. 
Similar in size and outline with her sister of the 
Mizeracordia, she was beautifully carved, paint¬ 
ed, and arrayed. Between the rays of her 
crown ivere seven stars. Diamonds and other 
gems formed her frontlet. Her robe was purple 
velvet, with gold 6tars wrought on it. She stood 
on an elaborately ornamented platform, which 
rested on the shoulders of men draped like the 
coffin-bearers. Aware of her being the most at¬ 
tractive person in the Pomp, the managers al¬ 
lowed her to remain full five minutes in the 
storm. Nothing common is put on her. Her 
dress and jewels are of the most costly material. 

Parents commonly send a confidential person 
with their angels, who is careful not to lose sight 
of them, on account of the jewels on the per¬ 
sons and dresses. The breast-piece of one was 
almost covered with diamonds. A doctor last 
year decked out his daughter so gorgeously, and 
chiefly with borrowed gems, that he would not 
trust her even in the vestry without an attend¬ 
ant. If a father belongs to the brotherhood, he 
can accompany his child in the procession. If 
not,* no. It is a rule that none but a church 
brother must lead an angel. 



UOJESMAJI AND LION. 


THE LION AND HIS KIND. 

U NTIL within a few years past, very little 
has been known of the history and habits 
of the most notable members of the feline fam¬ 
ily. Every thing relating to the tiger—except 
as an animal killed in the chase, or as a captive 
—is still unreliable. The constant emigration 
of our adventurous citizens to the wilderness 
of our vast continent, has recently made us ac¬ 
quainted with the cougar—the largest of the 
cat-family known to America—while the prow¬ 
ess of Cumming has unfolded the haunts of the 
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lion to the gaze of the civilized world. Speak¬ 
ing, therefore, with authority regarding these 
two animals, we can devote more space to their 
description than to those of inferior importance. 
The Western Continent has ben exempted by 
Providence from animals of the most destruct¬ 
ive kinds, as the lion is a native of Africa, and 
the tiger of India; the ounce, the ocelot, the 
leopard, the lynx, and the cougar are more dif¬ 
fused, but are never met in sufficient num¬ 
bers to occupy a prominent place in natural 
history. In the development of our paper, we 
have endeavored to use the most popular names, 
and have proceeded in our descriptions from the 
smallest representative of the felines up to the 
acknowledged head of the family; and, by com¬ 
mon consent, the noblest beast that lives. 



TUX DOMESTIC CAT. 

The Household Cat—the only domesticated 
representative of the feline race—is a univer¬ 
sal favorite; it is so neat in its habits, so beau¬ 
tiful in form, graceful in gesture, and so useful 
withal; for without the cat, our houses, in many 
cases, would not only become uninhabitable on 
account of vermin, but it is safe to say that sec¬ 
tions of country would be overrun with rats, and 
rendered unfit for the residence of man. Al¬ 
though the cat is not distinguished for its intel¬ 
ligence, still, when closely observed, it will be 
found to possess great sagacity; but it seldom 
exerts its faculties except for selfish purposes. 
The cat, as a general rule, shows no attach¬ 
ment to persons, only to places; yet it is one of 
the few dumb creatures that take an interest 
in their young after they are able to provide 
for themselves. In European countries it is 
quite common to hear of eccentric individuals 
who make companions of cats, and in England 
wills are not infrequent, which provide for these 
feline favorites after the testator is in the grave. 

The cat, long as it has been domesticated, 
retains, in a remarkable degree, its instinctive 
. passion for hunting; and a tame cat, once adopt¬ 
ing a wild life, is more destructive, its size con¬ 
sidered, than any other animal; and, after one 
or two generations, its progeny assumes a bluish- 
gray color, which no doubt is the appearance 
of the original type. Tame cats frequently 
abandon the ignoble labor of destroying rats 
and mice, and take to the hedges and neigh¬ 
boring woods, and bring home woodcock, part¬ 


ridges, quail, and other game birds; and in 
England they have been trained to become 
most successful poachers upon the preserves of 
the wealthy landholder. 

The most remarkable illustration of this hgjbit 
is given in an account of a cat owned by a gen¬ 
tleman living on Elk Run, in Virginia. It would 
seem that the plantation was much infested by 
snakes, which were protected by stone fences 
and thorn hedges. The cat having killed one 
of the reptiles, it devoted its energies to their 
extermination. In time it extended its field 
of operations to the adjoining woods, distant 
perhaps a mile, and would often return home 
with a snake many feet in length in its mouth. 

The fondness of cats for certain sweet-scent¬ 
ed herbs is well known, valerian being their 
favorite perfume. They are also highly sus¬ 
ceptible of every change in the atmosphere, be¬ 
coming gloomy and hypochondriacal in damp 
and rainy weather, and buoyant and playful on 
bright and sunny days. As an inmate of the 
family circle, they are never objected to by the 
most careful housekeeper; and the fat and pam¬ 
pered grimalkin, as it lies curled up on the 
hearth-rug, or reposes in the luxuriously cush¬ 
ioned chair, sheds an air of comfort and quiet 
about its vicinity that is felt by the most casual 
observer. The voice of the domestic cat is pe¬ 
culiar ; and unlike all its species, in being very 
flexible, its cry frequently approaching the tones 
of the human voice. It was these mysterious 
sounds, joined with its unsocial characteristics, 
that made the cat an object of superstitious ven¬ 
eration among our ancestors; at the present 
day it holds an envied place at the fireside, 
and divides with the faithful dog the attentions 
and caresses of the social circle, from which all 
other quadrupeds are rigorously excluded. 

The Wild Cat is common to almost every conn- 
try, and is celebrated for its ferocity; it is dis¬ 
tinguishable from the domestic cat not only by 
its superior size, but by the shortness of its tail, 
which shows that it is of another species. In the 



cats' tails.* 


South and West it is still very numerous in the 
forests and swamps, and aifords much sport for 
the hunter. We question if it was ever tamed, 
or made to show the least indication of friend¬ 
ship for its captors. We had, for very many 
weeks, caged* in a room that we almost con¬ 
stantly occupied, a full-grown animal, which 
had been raised from a kitten in captivity—in 
all the time that it was in our possession, we 
never remember looking up but the cat had its 
malignant eye upon us, and greeted our ob¬ 
servation by a growl of defiance or a snarl of 
hate. The wild cat makes its nest in hollow 
• 1. Tail of Domestic Cat 9. Tail of Wild (fct 
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trees, near the ground, and is so ingenious in 
disguising its location that it is rarely discover¬ 
ed. It is very successful in its search for food, 
and every species of bird and small quadruped be¬ 
comes its prey. When it once discovers a drove 
of wild turkeys, it will keep in their vicinity un¬ 
til the young and inexperienced are destroyed. 

In hunting the cat, the creature has been 
known to display a great deal of intelligence 
in its efforts to escape the hounds. It will, 
when hard pressed, run up and down the trunk 
of a tree several times, and then, climbing to 
the topmost branches, take a flying leap to on 
adjoining monarch of the forest, and thus en¬ 
deavor to destroy the trail. As a last resort for 
safety, it will take to some gigantic and heaven- 
ward-lifted limb, from which it will look down 
upon the dogs below, and snarl and growl de¬ 
fiance. Tormented by an occasional discharge 
of bird-shot, it will finally leap from its airy 
perch into- the very jaws of the hounds, and 
throwing itself on its back, do more hard fight¬ 
ing with its claws and teeth, in a given length 
of time, than any other animal in the world; 
and give the spectator a realizing sense of the 
tremendous exaggeration of the Western bra¬ 
vado, who, among other things, professes himself 
perfectly able “ to whip his weight in wild cats.” 

We had an acquaintance, some years ago, 
who, upon a business trip, left the crowded 
streets of New York, and threaded the then half- 
wild wastes of Northern Mississippi. While 
ridingalong, he heard in the road what he sup¬ 
posed to be a stray kitten, and upon examina¬ 
tion discovered; among some dried leaves, a 
juvenile wild cat, that could scarcely walk. 
Without reflection, he transferred the little 
creature to his coat pocket, where it kept up its 
cries. Suddenly the gentleman was startled by 
a growl in his rear, and to his horror he dis¬ 
covered the infuriated mother, fierce with rage, 
and ardently bent upon avenging the attempted 
abduction of her young. Striking spurs to his 
already jaded horse, he dashed along the road 
as best he could, the while finding it perfectly 
impossible to pull the kitten out of his pocket, 
so firmly did the young imp fasten its claws to 
the lining. Each moment seemed more immi¬ 
nent with peril; twice did the “ varmint” near¬ 
ly gucceed in fastening upon the haunches of 
the horse, but, as good fortune would have it, 
the appearance of a plantation, and the sound 
of dogs, alarmed the cat, and she beat a retreat. 
It was many months before our friend got en¬ 
tirely over his “scare,” and was relieved of 
dreams that he was pursued by a dread phantom 
that resembled that terrible cat. 

In the early settlement of Kentucky, a school¬ 
master was sitting alone in his log-cabin, when 
he was surprised to see a large cat enter his 
premises. Ignorant of the prowess of the an¬ 
imal, he shut the door, and commenced the at¬ 
tack. The battle was long and bloody, the 
man being nearly, torn into shreds; and when 
discovered in the morning, he was found with 
his hands upon the cat’s throat, his knees upon its 
Vol X.—No. 60.—3 A 


haunches; the animal dead and stiffened by cold. 
The victor, in his terror, had probably remain¬ 
ed in the position described the livelong night, 
his muscles paralyzed, his nerves shattered; 
and never, through a long life, did he entirely 
recover from the terrible encounter. 



TUB OCELOT. 


The Ocelot is the tiger-cat of Peru and Mex¬ 
ico. It is beautifully marked, and is altogether 
a very attractive and playful little animal. It 
is quite common among the Indians in a half 
domesticated state; and is often led about the 
streets by a string, and, thus feebly guarded, 
offered for 6ale. Its principal food, when wild, 
is the monkey, which it rivals in activity and 
stratagem. 



TUI CARACAL. 


The Caracal of Asia and Africa, and the Lynx 
of North America, are animals strongly resem- 



TUB LTWX. 
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biing each other in appearance and disposi¬ 
tion. They are both perfectly untamable, and 
seem to be designed by nature to keep within 
bounds the numbers of the smaller animals of 
the forest, acting the same part on land that 
destructive fish do in the sea. The skin of the 
lynx forms an important article of commerce, 
many thousands being annually imported into 
England by the Hudson's Bay Company. 

The Chetah is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful animals, not only of the feline fam¬ 
ily, but of the world, and is common to 
India and Africa. In the former coun¬ 
try they are domesticated, and trained to 
pursue and bring down game. It is the 
custom to take them hoodwhiked upon 
the field, where they are brought as nigh 
as possible to the place where deer and 
antelopes may be feeding; the eyes of 
the chetah are then exposed and direct¬ 
ed toward the game. The moment that 
the animal understands the wishes of its 
master, it leaps from the cart, and creeps 
along as it does in its wild state, hiding 
behind intervening bushes and stones, 
precisely like a cat when attempting to 
catch a bird. Nearing the vicinity of 


THE CHETAH. 

the unsuspecting herd, it singles out its victim, 
reaches it by two or three tremendous leaps, and 
brings it to the ground. 


THE OUNCE. 


The Ounce is a native of India, and until re¬ 
cently was confounded with the leopard. It is 
easily distinguished from that animal by its 
rough exterior and bushy tail, but many natu¬ 
ralists still contend that it is the leopard, its pe¬ 
culiarities arising from its being an inhabitant 
of mountainous regions. Nothing is known of 
its natural history. 


THE LEOPABl). 

The Leopard, though smaller than the 
tiger, when wounded is considered but 
little less formidable by its enemies. The 
usual method of capturing it is in traps. 
People having the greatest knowledge of 
its habits refrain from confining it in a 
cage, but fasten it by a thong around the 
loins, and a chain attached to a post, just 
as they are every where represented in 
Pompeian paintings. In this state of semi- 
confinement the animal best displays its 
wonderful grace and action. The leopard 
is without difficulty trained to perform 
many feats, and seems to be the most 
sportive of its whole family. Among the 
branches of trees, while at their play, 
they spring about so swiftly that the eye 
can scarcely follow their movements. In¬ 
dividuals have become quite celebrated for their 
intelligence and good-nature. An Englishman 
in India owned one, named Sai, that went at 
pleasure about the house, and seemed to 
find the greatest amusement in looking at 
the street scenes out of a certain window. 
If the children of the family wished to oc¬ 
cupy his place, they unceremoniously thrust 
him aside. He was fall of play, and was by 
no means averse to a practical joke, such 
as knocking over his attendant if he got 
asleep, or perhaps jumping upon the back 
of the servants as they would be stooping 
down to clean the floor. Sai was passion¬ 
ately fond of lavender water, a predilec¬ 
tion accidentally discovered; on one oc¬ 
casion, while his master was pouring 
some lavender water on his handkerchief, 
Sai, who was sitting by, tore it out of his 
hands, and continued rolling over with it 
until it was reduced to fragments. Before 
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his social qualities were known, he escaped 
from the yard where he was kept, and rushed 
round the ramparts, creating consternation in 
his course. The castle gates were closed, the 
officers, who had doors to their apartments, 
shut them, and the sentinels, who had none, 
ran away. The playful creature was thus left 
to complete his frolic by himself; and at last 
permitted his keeper to quietly lead him back 
to his cage. Sax was finally carried to En¬ 
gland. On the voyage he got ducked in the sea, 
which seemed to nearly break his heart, and he 
suffered terribly from sickness. His daily al¬ 
lowance of food was a parrot a day, hardly 
enough to keep him from starving. On his ar¬ 
rival in England he was presented to the Duch¬ 
ess of York. One morning his new mistress called 
to see him, and he appeared playful and in his 
usual health, but at evening he was found dead. 
Sal, after he once became civilized, showed for 
his benefactors all the affection and faithfulness 
of a dog, and illustrated, in a most remarkable 
degree, that in natural disposition the leopard 
is far less cruel than the other representatives 
of the feline family. The Romans, in cele¬ 
brating the feast of Bacchus, used to have a 
pageant, drawn through the streets, consisting 
of a pair of leopards attached to a car, in which 
rode a human representative of the infant god. 



THU JAGUAB. 


The Jaguar is a native of America, and very 
closely resembles the leopard. It follows in 
the track of wild herds of cattle and horses, 
and thus finds its principal subsistence. Its 
mode of killing its prey differs from that of the 
other felidoe , which is to seize by the throat. 
The jaguar, on the contrary, is said to spring 
upon the back of its victim, and, by its arms and 
with a sudden jerk of the head, dislocate the 
neck. Its strength is sufficient to enable it to 
drag the body of a horse a great distance. Un¬ 
like the other members of the cat family, it 
readily takes to the water, and not only swims 
rivers, but is successful in catching fish in shal¬ 


low water, of which it seems to be very fond. 
It is related that, many years since, a jaguar 
took possession of the church of Santa Fd, and 
killed the padre. The priest’s absence caused 
suspicion, and a coadjutor went into the church, 
but, to the people, was as unaccountably delayed 
as his predecessor. After some time another 
priest entered the church, and was instantly at¬ 
tacked by the jaguar, but he managed to escape 
and give the alarm. No one now could be found 
brave enough to enter the building, so the peo- 
| pie unroofed a corner of the church, and shot 
their enemy from a safe distance. 

A jaguar penetrated a squatter’s hut in search 
of food, and the wife, the only human occupant 
at the moment, leaped for safety into a large 
store-chest, fastening withaspring, which obliged 
her to keep her fingers between the lid and the 
side of the chest, lest she should be suffocated 
for want of air. The jaguar soon discovered 
the hiding-place, and tried to push his head 
into the chest, but he could not raise the lid, 
nor could his paws obtain entrance. Presently 
lie discovered the woman’s fingers, and began 
to lick them with his rough tongue. Not being 
able to accomplish any thing at the side of the 
box, he jumped on the top, and by his weight 
broke his poor prisoner’s fingers. For a long 
time he continued his efforts to obtain his prey, 
but at lost, finding all of his endeavors useless, 
he went away. The woman at daybreak re¬ 
leased herself and alarmed the neighbors, and, 
on the return of the husband, a search for the 
jaguar was commenced, which resulted in find¬ 
ing a pair, together with their cubs. It is hard¬ 
ly necessary to say that these “varmints” wero 
summarily dispatched. 



THE COGGAB. 

The Cougar is the American lion—at least it 
bears a closer resemblance to that noble brute 
than any other of the feline family, for it is 
destitute of the stripes of the tiger, the spots of 
the leopard, and the rosettes of the jaguar; but 
when full-grown possesses a tawny-red color, 
almost uniform over the whole body, and hence 
the inference that it is like the lion. Some 
I naturalists call it the puma; the Auglo-Amer- 
| icans the panther, or “painter,” as it is gener- 
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ally termed in the back-woods. Cougar is a 
corruption of the Mexican name, and such we 
please to term it. The animal is remarkable 
for the extensive range of country which it in¬ 
habits, for it fias been found in all the inter¬ 
mediate space between Paraguay and the great 
lakes of North America. In form it is less 
attractive than the generality of its species, 
there being an apparent want of symmetry; for 
it is observable that its back is hollow, its legs 
short and thick, and its tail does not grace¬ 
fully taper; yet nature has invested the cougar 
with other qualities as a compensation, the most 
remarkable of which is an apparent power to 
render itself quite invisible; for so cunningly 
tinged is its fur, that it perfectly mingles with 
the bark of trees—in fact, with all subdued tints 
—and stretched upon a limb, or even extended 
upon the floor of its dimly-lighted cage, you 
must prepare your eye by considerable mental 
resolution to be assured of its positive presence. 
We knew a party of hunters, on the prairies of 
Louisiana, who spent a portion of a day under 
quite a small and perfectly leafless tree, and 
never suspected, until it leaped to the ground, 
the presence of an immense cougar, that was 
all the time a few feet above their heads in the 
naked branches; and then so quiet were its move¬ 
ments that the interruption would have passed 
for a fleeting shadow of the sun, had not the ani¬ 
mal been discerned os it moved away upon the 
open plain. 

The cougar, which is not unfrequently kill¬ 
ed in the Southwest and in Texas, seldom 
measures more than six feet in length; and 
fortunately—for they are very destructive—they 
are but seldom seen in any inhabited part of 
our continent; but we notice that one was re¬ 
cently slain in California which measured nine 
feet, including the tail, which is about one-third 
of the whole. Their habits are exceedingly 
solitary, and they never approach the residences 
of human beings except when impelled by hun¬ 
ger—preferring the most retired passes in the 
mountains and the deeper gloom of the swamps. 
Hunting only for game in the night, and pos¬ 
sessing, as we have already stated, an extraor¬ 
dinary power of concealment, they are strangers 
every where, and their appearance throws neigh¬ 
borhoods into excitement, for the mysteiy at¬ 
tending their movements ever exaggerates the 
idea of their power to injure and destroy. 

The cougar reaches the top of a tree with al¬ 
most the ease of a bird—depending upon his 
claws to retain the momentum in his favor 
gained by his first spring. Selecting a lower 
limb of some gigantic tree that overhangs a wa¬ 
tering-place, or a “salt-lick,” if one be in the 
neighborhood, he lies extended along his perch, 
looking—upon the most critical examination of 
a spectator—more like a line of dried moss, or 
an excrescence on the bark, than a blood-thirsty 
beast of prey. Here he keeps his vigil—his 
eyes alone are moving; but even their fires are 
partially quenched from observation by silken 
lashes* which, like the lantern of the thief] darken 


the light that it may not betray. Most animals 
of the forest drink at night, and at particular 
places; thus finally the deer, the elk, or even the 
lordly buffalo appears, and ere it has slaked its 
thirst, the cougar has dropped from his nestling- 
place and descended as quietly as a dried leaf 
upon the neck of his victim. But now all is 
changed—the cougar instantly becomes the act¬ 
ive fiend—his claws and teeth sink into the 
quivering flesh, and away flies the fated victim 
with the speed of an arrow. In vain it rushes 
against the trunks of trees, or scours through 
the inhospitable cane-brake to brush off the de¬ 
stroyer—the cougar has fastened himself with 
the tenacity of death, and even as the wild race 
continues, drinks up the warm and throbbing 
blood. Life, tenacious as it is among the ru¬ 
minants of the forest, is soon sapped by the re¬ 
morseless appetite of the destroyer; and as the 
victim falls and expires, the cougar stealthily 
extends himself along the body, suspiciously 
glances around, as if challenging a dispute for 
the prize, and then satisfies for the moment 
his insatiable appetite. 

Excited now, rather than appeased, he rushes 
back to his eyrie, resumes his watching, and 
darts down again upon some helpless animal, 
accompanying his acts with ten-fold ferocity— 
blood rather increasing than appeasing his lust. 
Thus passes the night, until the butcher is lit¬ 
erally covered with gore. The first streak of 
the morning sun that illumes the horizon sends 
him to his hiding-place. With the stealthy, cow¬ 
ardly step of the midnight assassin and murder¬ 
er, he seeks obscurity, and calms his passions 
by cleansing his soiled coat of every stain, and 
at the close of the labor sinks into disturbed 
sleep, to resume his work again when the dark¬ 
ness of night rests upon the earth. 

There are times, however, when a destroyer 
more terrible than the cougar himself is on his 
path. The hunter has brought the well-trained 
dogs to assist him on the scent, and already the 
deep bay of the excited hound is yelping forth 
the desire for blood. The wild beast—a short 
time before so relentless, so powerful, and in 
his domain so apparently omnipotent—feels that 
his doom is sealed. Strange as it may be, 
he has an instinctive dread; the Iprd of the 
creation is upon him; the breath of powder 
unnerves his muscles of iron; and the cougar 
flies — flies with even more terror than the 
helpless deer that has suffered in his grasp. 
As a last resort, he mounts a tree; the unerr¬ 
ing scent of the dogs shames the sight in its 
knowledge, and betrays the presence of the now 
immolated destroyer. The sharp ringing of the 
rifle is followed by the body of the lifeless cou¬ 
gar coming helpless to the ground; for, with all 
his power, he yields to the fiat which gave man 
dominion over every living thing that moveth 
upon the face of the earth. 

It is a singular fact regarding the cougar that 
his flesh is used by some people as an article 
of food, and it is represented as tasting, under 
the charms of the culinary art, like any thing 
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but “cat.” In stock-raising countries, where 
the cougar is most frequently found, its thefts 
are mostly confined to stealing young heifers 
for food. 

A poor fellow, living on the prairies of Ope¬ 
lousas, who was suspected of such acts, was once 
surprised with various quarters of supposed beef 
banging pendent from the rafters of the veranda 
of his house; nay, more, it was smoking upon 
his table, and giving oat any thing but unsavory 
fumes. Upon being charged with taking what 
was not his own, he showed first his title to what 
he possessed in the characteristic document of 
an old rifle, and as dress makes the animal 
as well as the man, he farther confirmed his 
rights by exhibiting the skins of two large cou¬ 
gars, which belonged not to the drove of the 
servile brutes of the vacherie, but to the wilds; 
and were the property of the hunter who pos¬ 
sessed the strong arm and unflinching bravery 
to slay them, and set the mark of ownership 
where by nature all was free and untamed. 

A hunter on the Rio Grande, who was invari¬ 
ably unsuccessful, became so much annoyed by 
the taunts of his companions, that he determ¬ 
ined to adopt the Camanche Indian fashion of 
hunting, and accordingly dressed himself in a 
deer-skin, and ornamented his head with huge 
antlers. Thus equipped he sallied out, and 
took his place at a favorite “stand.” A few 
moments only elapsed before a cougar, perch¬ 
ed in the limbs of the tree above, thinking that 
he saw “ a sure enough buck,” leaped from his 
airy abode plump on the hunter’s back, at the 
same time burying his claws and teeth deeply 
into the dried skin. A yell of fright and as¬ 
tonishment greeted the cougar, such as never 
before was heard from the throat of living ven¬ 
ison, and dropping his game, the animal and 
the hunter took different directions, it being a 
matter of uncertainty, even to this day, which 
of the two was most alarmed. 

An -American lady, Mrs. Jane Swisshelm, 
furnishes the world with a description of the 
cougar that is thrillingly interesting. She 
says that at a certain time past, her husband 
bought in Arkansas a cougar, six months old, 
which had been caught while a kitten in the 
woods. The creature was brought home, and 
remained a prisoner four years, at the end of 
which time he died. Tom, such was his name, 
was nine feet in length, of a gray color on his 
back and sides, and nearly white on the belly 
and throat. His back was generally perfectly 
straight, his form symmetrical, and his move¬ 
ments lithe and graceful. If in exceeding good- 
humor he would purr; but if he wished to in¬ 
timidate he would raise his back, erect his hair, 
and spit like a cat In the twilight of the even¬ 
ing the animal was accustomed to pace back 
and forth to the full extent of his limits, ever 
and anon uttering a short, piercing shriek, which 
made the valley reverberate for half a mile or 
more in every direction. Mrs. Swisshelm says 
these sounds were the shrillest, and at the same 
time the most mournful she ever heard. They 


might, perhaps, be likened to the scream of a 
woman in an agony of terror. 

The natural ferocity of the panther was at 
length so far subdued, that his fair mistress 
sometimes ventured, when he was in good-hu¬ 
mor, to stroke his head and feel his paw. On one 
occasion, indeed, when he had broken his chain, 
and all the men in the house, with the excep-' 
tion of Mr. Swisshelm, had fled to the barn for 
safety, she seized him by the collar as he took 
refuge in the dining-room, and held him until 
her husband took effectual measures to secure 
him. At length, however, the lady was thrown 
from a carriage, and so severely injured that 
she was confined to her bed several weeks. jghe 
says: 

“When we appeared on crutches we inad¬ 
vertently went quite near the cougar, and were 
warned by a low growl that he w r as regarding ns 
as his prey. We turned and found him crouch¬ 
ed within five or six feet of us, ready to spring 
—his eyes green and blazing, and the tip of his 
tail moving from side to side. We kept onr 
eyes fastened on his; there was no one within 
call, and we tried to make him remember us by 
talking to and naming him. 

“ ‘ Tom—poor Tom !* but Tom’s eyes lost 
none of their fire, and the tail kept up its regu¬ 
lar motion. 

“ Then w e tried to intimidate him, as we had 
often done before, by assuming a voice of com¬ 
mand. * Tom! Tom! Down Tom!’ but Tom 
kept his hostile attitude, and we—in doubt as 
to whether his chain was long enough to reach 
us, or strong enough to resist the spring we saw 
he intended making—kept our place and tried 
to stare him out of countenance. 

“After what appeared to us a long time, 
trusting to the power of the eye to keep him 
still, we set our crutches, and still speaking to 
him, threw ourself backward a step. The in¬ 
stant we moved he sprang, but the chain held 
him, and being too short, he rebounded against 
a post, and fell to the floor some eighteen inches 
from where we stood.” 

It is no wonder that a woman possessed of 
such nerve should become a champion for her 
sex. 

The Royal Tiger is a native of Hindostan, 
and although it has been hunted from time im¬ 
memorial by the native princes, and in recent 
times by numberless Europeans, still nothing is 
known cf this most formidable animal beyond 
the incidents connected with its destruction in 
the jungles. No one has followed it to its den, 
or watched its nocturnal adventures. Its habits 
remain, therefore, matters of speculation. 

The ferocity of the tiger’s disposition has been 
exaggerated; but although capable of being made 
quite gentle, they are unreliable in their habits, 
and apt at any instant to attempt the gratifica¬ 
tion of a blood-thirsty disposition. Keepers of 
menageries, however much confidence they may 
feel in the friendship of the “ king ot beasts,”' 
are always nervous about the tiger, and cautious 
in their movements. We think it was Van An- 
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In this way the elephants, escaping 
injury, are deceived into a false con¬ 
fidence, and afterward face the wild 
animal with the same courage as they 
did the one so cruelly deprived of the 
power of effective defense. 

Captain Basil Hall, while in India, 
witnessed very many of these tiger- 
fights, and describes one where the 
animal was urged into the netted 
court of the exhibition by a hand¬ 
ful of lighted squibs and crackers. 
On reaching the centre of the ring, 
he was greatly bewildered by the 
shoutings, drummings, and shriek- 
ings which, coming from the specta¬ 
tors, resounded on every side; and 
was farther put out by the evolutions 
of some donkeys within the ring, to 
the tails of which were fastened 
blown bladders filled with dried 
peas. On finding all retreat to his 
den cut off, the tiger flew at the 
wooden figure of a man that had 


berg who was unexpectedly set upon by a tiger, 
when the lion came to his rescue, and actually 
threw the tiger down, and held him fast until 
the man escaped. The circumstance is still fa¬ 
miliar with the public, where the “ Lion Queen,” 
at Wombwell’8 menagerie, England, fell a vic¬ 
tim to the sudden irritability of the tiger. While 
going through the daily performance, and in 
presence of hundreds of spectators, this young 
lady was forced to chastise the tiger for some 
disobedience of orders, when the animal sud¬ 
denly turned upon her and grasped her throat, 
and although, when she was rescued, no per¬ 
ceptible injuries were visible, yet life was ex¬ 
tinct. In a wild state the tiger is more dreaded 
than the lion, for he is constantly disposed to 
destruction, and has been known to put whole 
flocks of domestic animals to death after his 
appetite had been gorged to repletion. 

The tiger grows to an immense size, and is 
sometimes heavier than the largest lion. His 
strength seems amazing. A peasant in the Sun- 
dah Rajah’s dominions, had a buffalo foundered 
in a quagmire, which could not be removed by 
the united strength of many men. Upon go¬ 
ing for more assistance, the party on their re¬ 
turn were surprised to discover that a tiger had 
pulled the buffalo out of the mud, and throw¬ 
ing it across his back, was bearing it away to his 
den. 

Tiger-hunting is pursued in the East on the 
back of elephants, and every thing depends upon 
the firmness of these naturally timid animals, 
particularly when they meet the tiger. The 
manner of training them is difficult, and is man¬ 
aged as follows: A tiger deprived of his teeth, 
claws, and with his mouth sewed up, is fastened 
to a stake by a strong rope about thirty feet long. 
The elephants in training are then urged on to 
the attack ; the tiger springs upon their trunks 
with the greatest ferocity, and is beaten back, 
or thrown into the air upon the formidable tusks. 


been stuck up in the ring, and twisted its 
head off in an instant. Discovering the cheat, 
he first tore the image to pieces, and then 
made a dash at the netting in front of his cage, 
up which he scrambled until his fore paws were 
already on the roof, and in another half-min¬ 
ute he would have been among the assembled 
crowds. Fortunately a brave lad, about twelve 
years of age, had perched himself on the cage, 
and the moment the infuriated tiger showed his 
head above the ropes, the boy, with a short club, 
struck him such a rap on the nose that the ani¬ 
mal fell back head over heels into the inclosure. 
After long badgering the order was given to 
put the tiger to death. One of the native chiefs 
discharged a great number of arrows into the 
animal’s body, so that it bristled all over like a 
porcupine’s. At last, the English officers, dis¬ 
gusted at his lengthened tortures, begged leave 
to try the effect of a musket-ball, which laid 
him dead instantaneously, although several ar¬ 
rows had previously passed entirely through the 
tiger’s body without producing any visible effect. 

A gentleman who participated in a tiger-hunt 
kindly furnished us a detailed sketch, from which 
we make the following extracts. After describ¬ 
ing the hunting party, as it set out for the jun¬ 
gle, he says: “ A quarter of an hour brought us 
to the place where the tiger was first seen; and 
sure enough in the vicinity lay the remains of 
the poor brute the animal had carried off. While 
we were contemplating the gnawed and half- 
consumed body, one of the elephants that had 
lingered behind began to trumpet aloud with his 
trunk, a sign that he perceived the vicinity of the 
tiger. It was plain, therefore, that we were near 
the foe, and that he was concealed in the thick¬ 
et. Cautiously we urged our elephants toward 
the jungle, the footmen meanwhile keeping up a 
continual hallooing, which, with the trumpet- 
ings of the half-frightened elephants, caused the 
welkin to resound with a commingled noise 
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sufficient to daunt even a tiger, in all the con¬ 
sciousness of his solitaiy dominion and untamed 
ferocity. A few moments were thus anxiously 
spent, when one of the old hunters suddenly 
cried out ‘Sher! sher! bah! bah!* when we 
saw the jungle violently agitated all along the 
straight line leading toward the swamp; and a 
couple of rifles were discharged from the gentle¬ 
men on the nearest elephant, which served to 
produce a more rapid advance of the moving 
body, when in a moment, breaking cover, out 
the tiger sprang into the clear swamp and made 
for the opposite wood. 

• “ On went the crowd in pursuit, the Europe¬ 
ans urging their drivers to get the elephants 
into a run; three shots were fired, but appar¬ 
ently without effect, before the tiger reached 
‘cover.* The hunters soon crossed the swamp, 
and the beast was again roused. Shot followed 
shot in quick succession, until at length every 
thing except the report of our arms was as still 
iu the jungle as if naught but the hand of Na¬ 
ture had ever ruffled its surface. Captain An- 
gew, my companion, exclaimed, * By Jove, he is 
hit and fallen! in with you after him! Twenty 
rupees to the man who first draws his body 
forth !* This last sentence was uttered in Hin- 
doostanee, and our footmen spread themselves 
about in all directions, each anxious for the 
honor of the discovery, as well as impelled by 
the hope of reward. To our former well-or¬ 
ganized system of action succeeded a scene of 
hurry and confusion, overweening confidence, 
and careless movements, which baffles descrip¬ 
tion. A few moments were occupied by this 
species of search, when a low growl, followed 
by that subdued noise which all the feline tribe 
are accustomed to make w'hen irritated, sud¬ 
denly struck our ears, and the footmen com¬ 
menced scattering in all directions. A poor 
servant, belonging to a gentleman of the party, 
was running away in great confusion, when he 
was encountered by the enraged monster, and 
before any of us could collect our confused 
senses, he was seized by the tiger with both 
teeth and claws, and desperately wounded in 
the neck, shoulder, and breast. The tiger, how¬ 
ever, was too much alarmed to attempt to bear 
off his prey; but abandoning it he moved, with 
great rapidity, toward that part ef the jungle 
most clear of the fugitives, which, by good luck, 
led back to the swamp. 

“ Back again we all followed, and the elephants 
having by this time become familiarized with 
the tiger’s appearance and smell, with admira¬ 
ble sagacity, now began to understand the object 
of the morning’s excursion; and, putting out 
their strength, they advanced with so much 
speed that we were up with the enemy before 
he got half way across the swamp. I had just 
raised my rifle to my shoulder, and was on the 
point of pulling the trigger, when, good heav¬ 
en ! I saw him suddenly turn, and with two or 
three bounds, as quick as lightning, he literally 
flung himself through the air, and alighted on 
the upper part of the neck of an elephant, and 


there attempted to cling with teeth and claws. 
The elephant roared, and shook his head with 
frantic motion, while the whole of us who were 
surrounding him, were fearful of discharging 
our pieces, in consequence of the danger our 
friends on his back were in, of receiving their 
contents. The tiger was at leng^ shaken off, 
after having almost torn the poor animal’s trunk 
from his head. The moment that he was on the 
ground h couple of rifle-balls entered him, one 
in the shoulder and one in the breast. Stream¬ 
ing with blood, and desperately wounded, the 
animal then rushed upon the elephants; in the 
second charge, he actually buried his claws in 
the huge saddle of the animal on which we were 
seated, and I shall never forget the sight of the 
savage as he hung suspended from its back. I 
looked over the edge of the howdah in which I 
was seated, and caught sight of his eye-balls, 
rolling as if in a sea of blood, so suffused did 
they seem with mingled pain and rage. One 
of my fellow-companions had the honor of giv¬ 
ing him the fatal shot, the ball hitting the fore¬ 
head and entering the brain. The footmen had 
kept out of the way during the conflict, but they 
now all hastened to the spot where the tiger lay, 
carried him to the edge of the jungle, and laid 
him on the grass. He was a full-grown royal 
tiger, measuring four feet seven inches from the 
nose to the insertion of the tail at the rump. 
Unlike the miserable wretches we see in our 
menageries, with collapsed abdomens, loose skin, 
and dull, dirty, ill-defined colors, his belly was 
round, large, and well distended, the muscu¬ 
lar development in his shoulders and thighs 
magnificent, and the stripes were as clear and 
Avid as if the fleshy integuments they covered 
were still boiling with the intemperate spirits to 
which they are said to owe their brilliancy. The 
poor man w'ho was wounded, died soon after he 
was borne to the native hospital. We rested 
from the scene of our labors a couple of hours, 
made a plentiful repast of cold meats, cheese, 
bread, and bottled porter; and amidst the heart¬ 
felt thanks of the villagers of Dongerthal, and 
the loud congratulations of all the sporting men 
attached to our force, we entered camp with our 
magnificent trophy just as the sun was declin¬ 
ing in the west.” 

By the common consent of naturalists and 
historians, the Lion stands as the head of the fe¬ 
line tribe; recent discoveries, however, are cab 
culated to give the noble animal a distinct place 
in the creation, and disconnect him from the as¬ 
sociation. The lion possesses great individual¬ 
ity ; he is the most noble of all brutes, and can 
not with strict justice be confounded with the 
tiger, leopard, and ounce—species which seem 
to be the least removed from the lion, yet are 
so little distinguishable from each other that 
they have often been confounded together by 
travelers and intelligent classifiers. Buffon— 
who was one of the most agreeabje of enthusi¬ 
asts—gives a description of the lion which is 
so calculated to raise the animal in your esti¬ 
mation, that if one were to res i it oil Mount 
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be overcomes almost every beast 
of the forest, however superior in 
weight or stature. 

The lion never drinks except be¬ 
fore the moon rises, or after it sets. 
He approaches the fountain as if 
deeply conscious that he is happy 
in possessing the cooling draught. 
Extending himself with ceremonious 
precision upon the ground, he stretch¬ 
es out his powerful arms before him, 
and brings his chest close to the 
ground ; these things being accom¬ 
plished, he gives a few laps, and 
then rests as if to more perfectly en¬ 
joy the luxury. Cumming relates 
that he has often heard them lap¬ 
ping within twenty yards of where 
lie was encamped, yet, from their 
tawny color, he was never able to 
distinguish their outline. This con¬ 
firms the general idea that the lion 
has no scent; for he would not ap¬ 
proach so near an enemy, if he 


Atlas, or in the desert of Sahara, and then un- | were warned, as in the case of other animals, 


expectedly encounter the animal in his native 
haunts, so far from retreating from his presence, 
he would approach and cultivate his acquaint¬ 
ance. The occupation of Algeria by the French, 
and the inroads into the wild regions of Africa 
by Camming, have conjointly been the means 
of obtaining really authentic histories of the 
lion; and although his race furnishes many 
very exceptionable specimens, still, as a whole, 
the lion has risen in public estimation, and now 
possesses more real interest than he did when 
only viewed through the eulogies and exagger¬ 
ations of half-fabulous records. 

The habits of the lion are interesting. They 
associate in couples, display great attachment 
for each other, and with the greatest care rear 
and protect their young. The male lion, in 
defense of his family, will, w r ith the coolest in¬ 
difference, face a thousand men. The magna¬ 
nimity of his disposition is proverbial, and no an¬ 
ecdotes are better authenticated than those of his 
sparing his human foes at the very moment of 
victory. It is quite common in Southern Africa 
to meet with natives who have been wounded 
by lions, and who have escaped death solely by 
the mercy of the beast. A boor, in attempting 
to mount his horse, was thrown to the ground 
by a lion. The animal merely stood over him, 
lashed his tail, and growled at the man’s friends, 
who were at a safe distance, and then slowly 
and dignifiedly commenced a retreat. 

The strength of the lion is almost fabulous: 
he has been known to leap a wide ditch with 
perfect ease while holding a full-grown heifer 
^ptween his teeth, and there is nothing living 
that can receive with impunity a blow of one 
of his paws. He instantly tears down the buf¬ 
falo and giraffe, and will make equal battle with 
the rhinoceros and elephant. In fact, so tre¬ 
mendous, and so compact, is the dread machin¬ 
ery with which nature has provided him, that 


by the, to them, infection of the air. Nature 
has given the lion the protection of perfectly 
harmonizing with the dried grass of the plains 
and the burning sands of the desert; and thus 
compensated him for the lack of a sense so 
common to inferior animals. 

One of the distinctive traits of the lion is his 
voice. All others of his ascribed species are 
silent and stealthy. The lion, on the contrary, 
announces his presence by a challenge that 
makes the earth quake, and carries terror for 
miles around. As a general rule, the lion is 
heard throughout the entire night; at the ap¬ 
proach of darkness the sighing moans commence, 
and, but for the occasional interruption of a 
distinct roar, continue until break of day. Lions 
have their separate districts, and allow of no 
intrusion; but there are times when an unusual 
drought occurs—then two or more strange troops 
meet together at the same fountain. On such 
occasions, if it be a cool, frosty night, the voice 
of the lion is heard in its perfection. Every 
member of each troop sounds a bold volume of 
defiance at the opposite parties, then all join 
together, and each individual seems to vie with 
his comrades in the intensity of his power of 
voice. If these challenges result in bringing 
two strange animals together, a battle ensues, 
which seldom ends without the death of one 
of the combatants. The nervous susceptibility 
of the lion is displayed in the fact that, in hazy 
and wet weather, contrary to his usual custom, 
he can be heard in subdued growls throughout 
the livelong day, complaining of the depressing 
influence of the atmosphere, and no doubt ex¬ 
pending, at the same time, a commendable de¬ 
gree of ill-nature upon the solicitous inmates 
of his domestic hearth. The lion’s notes seem 
to embody the language of the vast forests and 
deserts in which he delights to dwell. He gives 
vocal expression to the mysteries of his strange 
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haunts, and tells of love, daring, success, and 
defeat, in the wonderful modulations of his or¬ 
chestral voice. A lion troop is an opera in 
which the instruments are attuned by nature; 
the theme destruction, defiance, victory, death. 
Hence there come the low, deep notes of sor¬ 
row, like the wails of mothers over the slain; 
then the deep-toned, solemn roars follow in 
quick succession, like the rapid discharge of 
heavy artillery—growing louder and louder, 
they seem to engulf the surrounding world, and 
threaten to shake the elements into chaos; then 
follows the finale of sobs, of groans, so Appalling, 
because so indicative of human woe. 

The lion is supposed by naturalists to have 
the average life of thirty-five years, yet this 
seems very inconsistent with the well-known 
fact, that one was kept in the Tower of London 
over threescore years and ten, and no one knew 
the age of the animal when it was first made a 
prisoner. By a kind arrangement of Providence, 
lions and other destructive animals are never nu¬ 
merous. A certain area is necessary for their sup¬ 
port, and they destroy each other if the prescribed 
limits are interfered with. Gerard, the French 
lion hunter of Algeria, calculates that there'are 
thirty lions now living in the colony, and that 
the Arabs pay an annual tribute of twenty-five 
cents to the government, and an average of two 
hundred and fifty cents to the lions, in the de¬ 
struction of their horses, mules, sheep, and 
camels; so it would seem that the reign of the 
king of beasts, like that of all other kings, is 
rather an expensive luxury. 

In the life of the great missionary, Judson, 
occurs a story of a starving lion, which has all 
the elements of a fearful tragedy. Confined in 
prison by the Burman authorities, Judson was 
electrified by the news of a British victory over 
his oppressors. This increased the severity of 
his treatment. Just before the war between 
Burmah and the English, the king had received 
a present of a majestic lion, which had become 
a pet in the palace, particularly with his ma¬ 
jesty. After the defeats of Bandoola, some of 
the courtiers discovered the fearful resemblance 
between the king’s favorite and the insignia on 
the British flag, and the regal beast was looked 
upon as a demoniac ally of England, and he was 
finally cast into prison. The cage was newly 
ironed and barricaded, as if some unusual re¬ 
sistance might have been expected. And now 
commenced to the unhappy prisoners with whom 
Judson was confined a new and fearful scene of 
misery. The unhappy men had seen their own 
friends starved, and beaten, and smothered, and 
strangled to death, and then dragged by the feet 
from tlie door, and thrust like dogs into some 
shallow pit, or left to be devoured by jackals— 
and they thought they had gained a familiarity 
with every species of wretchedness. But there 
was something almost supernatural in their new 
horror of a starving lion. Day after day the no¬ 
ble beast writhed in the pangs of hunger, parched 
with thirst, and bruised and bleeding in his fear¬ 
ful straggles, while his roarings seemed to shake 


the prison to its foundations, and sent a thrill 
of indescribable terror to the hearts of its occu¬ 
pants. 

The jailer said that it was the British lion 
ineffectually struggling against the prowess of 
the conquering Barmans. Sometimes, after 
dark, a compassionate woman would steal to 
the cage, and thrust a mouthful of food between 
the bars, but it was necessarily a trifle to the 
powerful beast, and only seemed to increase his 
ravings. At other times, one of the keepers 
would throw water over him, which would be 
greeted by almost human shrieks of pleasure, 
though it only seemed to lengthen for a little 
his term of suffering. At last the scene was 
over: the skeleton of the unhappy beast was 
dragged from its cage, and buried in the earth. 

In endeavoring to perfectly comprehend the 
habits and natural history of the lion, Cumming’s 
adventures in Africa are calculated to give the 
most vivid idea. He presents many new pic¬ 
tures, all of which elevate the king of beasts in 
the reader’s estimation, and involuntarily sug¬ 
gest a comparison between man and the lion, as 
a destructive animal. The noble quadruped pur¬ 
sues his way through the interminable wilds, 
kills from necessity, and, having satisfied his 
hunger, leaves the remains of his repast for the 
weaker animals that follow in his path. Wan¬ 
tonness or cruelty he never displays; on the 
contrary, he has mercy upon the weak, and dis¬ 
dains to strike a blow, except for the benefit of 
his own existence and those dependent upon 
him. Camming, on the contrary, stalks through 
the wilderness more blood-thirsty than a thou¬ 
sand lions—he seems to literally revel in blood; 
without any other reason than to gratify his 
destructiveness, he disfigures the vast plains 
with the mountain carcasses of elephants and 
giraffes; antelopes, gnoos, zebras, and buffaloes 
fall before his pestiferous saltpetre, as if he were 
a breathing pestilence. At nightfall, the wolf 
and the jackal swarm on his track, and screech 
and yell as if the fiends were unloosed; at day¬ 
break, the eagle and the vulture darken the air 
over his head, and gorge their unholy appetites 
in the victims of his prodigality of God’s life. 
Surely the lion, by comparison, is the being of 
humanity, and his bloody deeds pale before the 
records of his Christianized rival, as a destroyer 
on the face of the earth. 


DARIEN EXPLORING EXPEDITION,♦ 
UNDER COMMAND OF UEUT. ISAAC C. STRAIN. 
BY J. T. HEADLEY. 

WELL now transfer the course of the nar¬ 
rative to the proceedings of the advanced 
party, which left the main body on the 13th of 
February. 

Breakfastless, but full of hope, the four ad¬ 
venturers set out, and after making a detour in 
the forest to avoid undergrowth, again struck 
the river, where the walking was good. Trux- 
ton’s camp was in sight, and Strain hailed it to 
bid the party keep the bank. Following this 
• Concluded from the April Number. 
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bank until it became scarped and impassable, they 
took to the forest, and although still attempting 
to keep the river in sight, were at length forced 
from it by the denseness of the undergrowth. 
After an hour’s journey they saw the river again 
close upon their right, and supposing that it was 
a sudden bend, regained the bank, which was 
clear and sloping, and followed it for nearly a 
quarter of a mile, when they found by their old 
trail that it was the same ground they had al¬ 
ready passed over, the river having made a turn 
upon itself. This was very discouraging at the 
outset; and hearing the voices of the main body 
ahead, already following on, and unwilling to 
discourage them in their march, Strain struck 
into the forest, and making a wide detour , re¬ 
gained the river, and by rapid traveling left 
them far behind. 

About noon they halted for an hour to allow 
Mr. Avery to rest, but, with that exception, 
marched steadily during the day, and made about 
fifteen miles on the course of the river. At 
dark they encamped, and kindling a fire to in¬ 
timidate wild beasts and keep off alligators, laid 
down to sleep. With so small a party, and 
traveling rapidly, they did not think it worth 
while to appoint a watch. 

The next morning (14th), at earliest dawn, 
they were afoot. Having obtained no food the 
day before, there was no delay in cooking and 
eating. Writing by the dim dawn the note, 
formerly alluded to, to Truxton, Strain gave 
the order to march, and the four pushed on. 
They were, however, soon forced from the river 
by the undergrowth, and after a march of 
about two hours, found themselves in a dense 
thicket, where it was necessary to cut every 
foot of the way for some two hundred yards. 
During the time they occupied in making this 
distance they rarely if ever touched the earth, 
so matted and close were the standing and 
fallen branches and bushes. It was painful 
work, and not without danger; but they cut 
and floundered through. Emerging into the 
more open forest, they found themselves in an 
almost impassable swamp. Struggling through 
this as they best could, they saw a large body 
of water, and Strain, in attempting to approach 
it, became so effectually bogged, that it was with 
great difficulty he extricated himself. The or¬ 
der to countermarch was then given, and after 
incredible labor they reached the river about 
noon, and at a point only about 200 yards be¬ 
low the camp from which they had set out some 
seven hours before. This was disheartening, 
but they pushed on for two hours longer, when 
they halted for an hour’s rest. 

Strain now felt quite discouraged; for, at 
this rate, the party would perish before it 
could get through. He determined, therefore, 
again to try a raft, and finding on the beach 
some driftwood sufficiently dry to float, he 
halted at four o’clock and commenced collect¬ 
ing timbers, cutting cross-pieces, and getting 
vines for lashings. This was slow work, as they 
had nothing with which to cut the hard logs— 


that were in some cases imbedded in the earth 
—except the machete (a sort of cutlass of good 
steel and highly tempered). Still, by working 
hard, they had by dark collected enough logs to 
float two or three men. They then began to 
look around for some food, not having tasted a 
mouthful since the night previous to leaving the mam 
body , two days before. Having obtained a few 
acid nuts, they made a fire, spread their blank¬ 
ets, and were soon fast asleep on a hard clay 
bank, with a brilliant full-moon shining down 
upon them. 

At daylight they were hard at work upon the 
raft, and by ten o’clock had logs enough lashed 
together to support two persons. Wilson and 
Strain then got upon it, and pushing off, slowly 
floated down the river; while Mr. Avery and 
Golden followed along the bank. 

At noon another large log was secured and 
lashed to the raft with strips of canvas tom from 
Strain’s haversack, and the whole party em¬ 
barked. But the weight was too heavy, and 
the crazy structure sunk until the water was, 
knee-deep above it. They, however, kept on, 
but in a short time struck a rapid current which 
swept them upon a sunken snag. In a moment 
the logs parted and one broke entirely loose. 
All was consternation, when Strain cried, “ Si¬ 
lence /” and sitting down on one log, threw 
either leg over those each side and kept them 
together. For a few minutes there was great 
danger of losing all their arms, and even their 
lives; and nothing but the presence of mind and 
coolness of every man saved the raft from entire 
destruction and in deep water, while, owing to 
their debility and the weight of their accoutre¬ 
ments, swimming was out of the question. 

Landing below, where the current was not so 
strong they repaired the raft, and floated slug¬ 
gishly on till nearly sunset, when they struck 
upon a shoal. Unable to force the raft over 
this, they were compelled to take it to pieces 
and float it down, log by log, to a shelving clay 
beach, where they could reconstruct it. While 
getting the raft over they discovered a species 
of clams—said to be nearly identical with the 
“ Little Neck clams” of New York—one hundred 
and twenty of which made quite a supper, after 
their hard day’s work. While sitting on the 
bank they saw a shark, some five feet long, at¬ 
tempting to swim over the shoal; but all at¬ 
tempts to get his body for food proved abortive. 

The next day, by nine o’clock, the raft 
was repaired, and the four again embarked; 
Strain with neither pantaloons nor drawers— 
nothing on, in fact, but a shirt—bare-legged, 
sat exposed to the full rays of a tropical sun, 
and with the rest not much better protected, 
drifted lazily down the sluggish, tortuous cur¬ 
rent. At noon, however, they struck another 
snag. While working hard to extricate them¬ 
selves, a heavy rain shower came up, which 
drenched them thoroughly. Soon after another 
snag was struck, which caused a delay of two 
hours. Near sunset they came upon a shoal, 
and swinging off met a swift current, and were 
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dragged by its force under some overhanging 
branches, which swept Mr. Avery and Golden 
off into deep water, while Strain, with Wilson, 
whose leg was nearly broken, hung on, and were 
carried upon a snag in deep water. In endeav¬ 
oring to cut loose, they lost a macheta. Bat 
Golden, finding his leg not broken, plunged to 
the bottom, and fortunately recovered it. At 
length, getting loose, they paddled ashore, and as 
it was already nearly dark, they encamped for 
the night. Mr. Avery had all the matches upon 
his person when he swam ashore, consequent¬ 
ly they were wet, and no fire could be obtained. 
This was the more disagreeable, as their clothes 
and blankets were all soaked with water. Al¬ 
though the weather was mild, they seldom suf¬ 
fered more; for the cold wet blankets chilled 
them through and through. Weary and ex¬ 
hausted, they could get no sleep. Wilson and 
Golden lay growling at each other all night. 

In the morning they woke thoroughly chill¬ 
ed and sore from the effects of sleeping on the 
hard clay bank and in wet clothes. They had 
determined to abandon the raft, as the snags 
and shoals were too frequent; and spreading 
their blankets in the sun, remained in camp 
till they were dried. They employed the time, 
however, in cutting down a large tree with hard 
nuts, the kernels of which being extracted sup¬ 
plied them with four days* provisions, that is, 
the means of sustaining life, for their hardness 
and tastelessness hardly entitled them to the 
name of food. While thus occupied, they dis¬ 
covered a saw-fish, about two feet long, working 
his way up the shallow water, apparently to en¬ 
joy the warmth of the sun. Strain shot him 
with a revolver, and then jumping upon him 
succeeded in capturing him. Divided between 
the four, he was but a scanty breakfast, but the 
meat was sweet and palatable. They started at 
half past twelve from “ Saw-fish Camp,” but after 
making two or three miles were obliged to encamp, 
as both Mr. Avery and Strain suffered extremely 
from sore legs. Exposed as they had been to 
the sun on the raft for two days, Strain’s, which 
were utterly unprotected, were burnt to a blister in 
many places, while the undergrowth and vines 
scratched and irritated them to such a degree, 
that it produced a fever, which was followed by 
a chill. This looked discouraging enough, espe¬ 
cially as they saw no more indications of ap¬ 
proaching the Pacific than two weeks before. 
The bright hopes with which the men had set 
out began to fade, and they lay stretched about 
the bank, saying but little, but looking moody and 
desponding. Strain spent the long afternoon 
pacing slowly up and down the pebbly beach, 
pondering over the condition of his men, and 
vainly endeavoring to come to some conclusion 
respecting the future. However, with steel and 
powder, they succeeded in obtaining a fire, 
which, sending its bright light through the forest, 
imparted a little more cheerfulness to the scene. 

At half past seven next morning they set out, 
and moved slowly down the left bank. Hear¬ 
ing a heavy report, they thought it was a gun 


from the main body, and were much surprised 
at the rapid progress it had made. About ten, 
after marching some three miles, they halted 
on a shingle beach, where Mr. Avery was taken 
extremely ill with severe vomiting and retching. 
While halting another gun was heard, supposed 
to be from the main party, which Strain an¬ 
swered, hoping that they might come up, as he 
intended to leave Mr. Avery with them and 
push on. At sunset, Mr. Avery showing no 
signs of recovery, they went into camp No. 6. 
Fish w'ere abundant in the stream, but they had 
no hook to catch them with, and so made their 
supper on hard nuts. 

The next day (Sunday) Avery was better; but 
convinced that he would embarrass the march, 
Strain was anxious to leave him with the main 
party, and fired signals to bring them up, but 
received no answer.* 

The next day they started early, but Avery’s 
knee pained him severely. At times, exhausted 
with pain, he would cry out, “Oh, Captain, hold 
on! hold on!” Strain would then 6top and 
wait for him to limp up, but never went back. 
The necessities of the case were too stern to 
admit of a backward movement. Thus pain¬ 
fully marching—around swamps, through thick¬ 
ets, still on, toward an ocean that seemed in¬ 
finitely removed—the half-naked, half-starved 
group cut their toilsome, disheartening way. 
At half past four they encamped on a shingle 
beach, having made about eight miles. 

The following morning they started early, 
but were compelled to halt frequently for Avery, 
who would be left far behind, his extreme suf¬ 
fering causing faintness and sickness at stom¬ 
ach. He, however, bore up nobly; and, as 
Strain in his report says, “ He comported him¬ 
self in the most manly manner; and few men, 
I believe, even when marching for their own 
I lives and the lives of others, could have done 
better than he, with boils on all parts of his 
person, and five on one knee.” Strain killed a 
fine wild turkey during the day, which gave 
them a good supper, though, when divided 
among four hungry men, the portion that each 
received appeared small. They also found an 
abundance of acid palm-nuts. 

Next day the marching was more open and 
easy, and they were fortunate enough to find 
clams. About 5.15 p.m. they encamped on a 
wet sand-beach. In cutting down some guinea- 
grass to protect them from dampness, Strain 
narrowly escaped being bitten by a large snake 
of the adder species; his macheta cleaving the 
reptile just as he was about to strike. Every 
night a stick was set on the shore to see if there 
were any signs of tide. The eagerness with 
which this was inspected every morning showed 
the longing of the men for this indication of the 
proximity of the ocean. In the morning they 
thought they discovered a slight fall in the water, 
but found afterward that they were mistaken. 

• Truxton’s party at this time were lying In the camp 
where they had halted on the first night after Strain had 
left them, and the supposed guns were falling trees. 
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The day following (February 22) the march¬ 
ing a part of the time was tolerably easy, but 
Wilson and Golden began to show signs of de¬ 
bility. Strain, nearly naked, went ahead and 
cleared a way with his cutlass. On finding the 
bushes too thick, he would plunge into them head 
foremost to break them down, trampling them un¬ 
der foot for those behind. During the day he kill¬ 
ed another adder coiled to strike, but did not tell 
his men of it, lest they should become alarmed. 
Golden carrying no fire-arms, was often order¬ 
ed forward to cut a path, but to-day he gave 
out completely, and when given the cutlass and 
directed to go to work, he laid the instrument 
down on the ground, then stretched himself 
beside it, and wept like a child. Destitution 
and toil were telling on him. He was a fine, 
splendid-looking young man, only twenty-two 
years of age, and brave as a lion; but this was 
a form of evil he had never dreamed of. 

The next morning they proceeded on their 
journey through the woods and along the banks 
until one p.m., making about five miles, when they 
halted, as Strain had a most painful boil on his 
right instep, which prevented him from march¬ 
ing or wearing any boot. He was, moreover, 
suffering severely, from a fall into a deep ravine 
the day before. Near the camp, where the*river 
runs S.S.W., a small stream (the Uporganti) 
comes in from the N.E. This encouraged the 
belief that they might still be upon the Iglesias, 
as a small stream is shown on the map, coming 
into that river four miles from its mouth, and 
another about eleven miles above. About four 
o’clock, as they lay stretched around on the 
bank of the river, they were startled by a 
heavy booming sound, like that of a gun, which 
they thought at once came from Darien Har¬ 
bor, the “ El Dorado” of the expedition. The 
delusion for a moment made every heart bound. 

In the morning (February 24) Strain made a 
moccasin from a leather legging which former¬ 
ly belonged to Truxton, who had proposed to 
boil it down and eat it The former, however, 
prevented him, saying they might yet need it 
for moccasins. So it turned out, and but for 
this very insignificant circumstance, it is very 
doubtful whether Strain could ever have got 
through at all, and consequently the whole 
party would have perished. On such simple 
suggestions, growing out of the knowledge of a 
backwoods life, the fate of scores of men often 
depends. Slinging his spare boot to his blanket 
for future service, Strain gave the order to 
march at half past six, fondly hoping to reach 
Darien Harbor before night, but having travel¬ 
ed with great pain some eight miles, and see¬ 
ing no signs of tide-water, at five o’clock en¬ 
camped on a sand-bank. Having passed dur¬ 
ing the day two or three rapids with some ten 
or twelve feet fall, they consoled themselves 
with the reflection that this accounted for the 
absence of tides. During the day Strain killed 
a bird about the size of a partridge, which they 
ate raw. I find the following recorded in the 
journal: 


“ Saturday, February 25. Slept well last night, 
the camp being free from mosquitoes. Set out 
at eight a.m., and found bad walking all day, 
both in the forest and on the beaches which we 
met. In the former we had to cut our way, 
while the beaches were so steep that we had 
sometimes to cut steps to crawl along, and even 
then we were in constant danger of falling into 
the river, which I did on one occasion. 

“ Encamped about six p.m. on a mud bank, 
having made about six miles. During the 
day’s march we found about thirty-two clams, 
which, divided, gave us something to support 
life, as the acid nut-skins are less ripe than 
some miles above, while their kernels are so 
hard as to be almost inedible in the existing 
state of our teeth, which have been deprived of 
their enamel by the use of the acid. 

M Saw several turkeys, but could obtain none, 
owing to the state of our fire-arms, which had 
become almost useless. My carbine, which was 
the best in the party, being loaded with diffi¬ 
culty, and requiring two men to fire it, one to 
take aim and pull the trigger, and the other to 
pull the cock back, and let it go at the word, 
invariably destroying the aim; under these cir¬ 
cumstances I am not ashamed to say that I fired 
several times at turkeys without success.” 

“ About sunset we saw a wild hog, weighing 
some 800 pounds, which came rushing toward 
us as if intending to attack, but paused about 
twenty yards distant. Considering the ferocity 
of this animal, and the state of our fire-arms, I 
should have hesitated in attacking him had we 
not been so pressed for food; but it was a mat¬ 
ter of life and death in either case. I took de¬ 
liberate aim at his body behind the shoulders, 
and with the assistance of Wilson fired my car¬ 
bine, wounding him severely. I feared firing at 
his head, lest I should miss him altogether. 
After receiving the ball he paused a moment, as 
if uncertain whether to attack, after which he 
rushed off rapidly some fifty yards, when he 
was seized with a coughing fit, and slackened 
his pace to a walk. Handing my carbine to 
Wilson to reload, I followed him into the jungle, 
but soon lost him in the darkness of the forest. 
I am inclined to believe that this animal was 
not the peccary or wild hog of tropical climates, 
but one of the domesticated species, which, 
either in his own generation or that of his pro¬ 
genitors had become wild, because I do not 
think the peccary ever grows so large. His 
color was black, with white spots. I passed an 
almost sleepless night in regretting that we had 
not obtained him, for at this time food was our 
only thought, except to push through and ob¬ 
tain assistance for those behind.” 

The next morning (Sunday) they started 
early, but the long absence of food had so debili¬ 
tated them that the marching was slow and 
difficult They could make but short distances 
without being compelled to halt for a long rest 
This tattered, skeleton group of four, stretched 
silent and sad in the forest beside that myste¬ 
rious, unknown river, presented a most piteous 
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spectacle. It is very doubtful whether the men 
ever would have started again but for the orders 
of their commander. As they staggered up to 
a jungle, Strain, after exhausting himself in 
clearing a path, would order the men to take 
their turn; but so feeble and dispirited were they, 
that often nothing but threats of the severest 
flogging could rouse them to make another 
effort for their lives. At length their attention 
was arrested by the cry of a wild animal. It 
proved to be the howling of a monkey, and the 
men, elated at the prospect of food, cried out, 
“ There's a monkey, Captain, shoot him!” “Cut 
away,” replied Strain, thinking that the noise 
would excite its curiosity to come nearer. He 
was right, for the creature kept leaping from 
tree to tree, until at length it sat crouched on a 
limb directly above Strain, who was lying upon 
his back on the ground. 

His carbine being damaged, ho took the 
Sharpe's rifle belonging to Avery, and shooting 
nearly perpendicularly, sent a ball through the 
monkey's neck. The rifle, however, being loaded 
with stronger powder than usual, recoiled, cutting 
Strain's eyebrow and seriously endangering the 
eye itself. The monkey, after receiving the 
wound, made off. Strain, though bleeding free¬ 
ly, fired again. His distrust of the rifle, how¬ 
ever, distracted his aim, when he drew a pistol 
and shot the creature through the heart. She 
fell over dead, but her tail would not uncoil, and 
she hung suspended from the limb. Strain then 
turned to take care of his eye, saying to the 
men, 44 If you want that monkey you must cut 
down the tree.” Though tired and feeble, they 
attacked it with a will, and notwithstanding the 
trunk was three feet in circumference, and they 
had only a cutlass to work wdth, soon had it down. 
This monkey was a prize. She was soon cut 
up, and portions of her crammed into a tin ket¬ 
tle, which was placed over a blazing fire. Each 
one took turns at the pot, and they kept it up 
till midnight, when the animal was nearly all 
devoured. Weighing some twenty pounds, she 
gave about Jive jwtmds to a man. Th(Tstarved 
men, however, were not satisfied, and demanded 
that the skin should be cooked. But this Strain, 
with that foresight which again and again saved 
his little band, refused to give up, saying he 
should yet need it for lashings in making a raft. 

This feast was on Sunday night, and the next 
morning at ten o'clock they pushed on; but the 
thick undergrowth was almost impassable, and 
after cutting for seven hours, making only three 
quarters of a mile per hour, they encamped on 
a damp clay bank. 

During the day they crossed several deep 
ravines, down the 6teep banks of which they 
were compelled to slide, and then cut steps in 
the opposite sides, up which to climb to the 
top. 

The course of march was generally southerly. 
The journal at this place remarks, that then, 
and for some time previous, “ our bodies were 
literally covered with w'ood ticks, and we were 
obliged to pick them off morning and evening.'* 


During the march Strain shot three small hawks, 
upon which they made their scanty supper. They 
suffered severely from mosquitoes during the 
night, but at eight in the morning were again 
afoot; and proceeding about two miles over some 
hills, discovered a considerable river (the Iglesia), 
entering from the northeast. After making in 
all about six miles, they encamped at six in the 
evening.* Their only food this day consisted 
entirely of acid nuts, which were gradually wear¬ 
ing away the teeth. 

Haring suffered less than usual from mosqui¬ 
toes, Strain roused his little party at daybreak, 
and by six o’clock they were again cutting their 
slow and almost interminable path to the Pacific. 
After making some six miles they encamped on 
a bank of rock and indurated clay. During 
the day they had nothing whatever to eat, and 
when they halted the whole party were thor¬ 
oughly worn out. They were too tired even to 
kindle a fire, but lay down in the darkness 
and slept on the cheerless bank of the stream. 
Strain now began to think of another raft, as 
all were so thoroughly debilitated, and so cov¬ 
ered with boils, sores, and scratches that they 
could not much longer cut their way through 
the jungle. 

Mr. Avery was almost disabled, while the 
men were becoming daily more and more dis¬ 
couraged. Golden—who was a fine, hale young 
ma^ when he left the Cyane —was fearfully at¬ 
tenuated, and his spirit so utterly broken, that 
when ordered to do the least work he would 
lie down and weep bitterly. For several days 
Strain could make him march only by threat¬ 
ening to tie him up and flog him: then his 
dread of physical pain overcame for the time¬ 
being his debility. Had he not resorted to this 
expedient, he would have been obliged to leave 
him to perish, or remain and perish with him. 
Strain had once or twice thrown out a hint of 
his intention to build another raft; but found 
the two men violently opposed to it, as the dan¬ 
ger they had incurred on the last completely 
intimidated them. But finding the river bends 
deeper, free from rapids, and comparatively free 
from snags, he determined to carry out his de¬ 
sign at all hazards, especially as he felt con¬ 
vinced that the condition of his foot would not 
permit him to march more than two or three 
days longer. The constant irritation, produced 
by contact with bushes and vines, was rapidly 
extending the inflammation from the ankle, 
down the instep and up the leg. At first the men 
were disheartened; but when told that they 
need not get on the raft, but might keep along 
shore in sight, while he and Mr. Avery man¬ 
aged it, they were better contented. 

That night being unmolested by mosquitoes 

* Says Strain in his journal: “ I may remark that our 
time was estimated, as my pocket-chronometer had stopped 
soon after leaving the main body; probably owing to the 
dampness of the climate, which affects every time-piece 
not secured by a hunting case. Then, it almost appeared 
to me that time hod refused to register the tedious hours 
which we passed in the wilderness. On some occasions 
almost all men become to a certain extent superstitious.’* 
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they had a qaiet rest, and, though without food, 
began early in the morning to collect sticks for 
the raft; but the general debility, and want of 
proper tools and lashings, made their progress 
very slow, and it was sunset before they had 
enough brought together and lashed to float two 
persons. In the evening Mr. Avery and Strain 
obtained some hard nuts and a small quantity 
of palmetto, which was all the food they had 
eaten for two days. 

Says Strain in his journal: “This was the 
second time during the expedition that I really 
felt voracious; and before obtaining the nuts 
and palmetto, I found myself casting my eyes 
around me to see if there was nothing that had 
been overlooked that could allay my hunger. 
Without a fire, which at this time we never 
lighted unless we had meat to cook, as we 
wished to economize our ammunition, we laid 
down and slept near our raft.” 

The next day Strain and Avery got on the 
raft, and the two floated slowly down the stream, 
while Golden and Wilson forced their way along 
the shore. Thus, two on the raft and two on 
shore, they proceeded day after day—an occa¬ 
sional halloo, to ascertain each other’s where¬ 
abouts, alone relieving the monotony of the 
hours. In making the bends sharp paddling was 
necessary, which, in their debilitated condition, 
was very exhausting. The second day they 
found a dead iguana, with the head eaten off. 
This they cooked and divided among them. The 
two men roasted the skin and chewed that. This 
miserable raft consisted of six half-decayed, 
broken trunks of trees lashed together with 
monkey skins and vines. Strain, half-naked, 
and with his legs dangling in the water, sat on 
the forward end to steer, while his companion 
occupied the hinder part to assist. Now a tree 
in the distance chock-full of white cranes, and 
again a panther gazing on them with a be¬ 
wildered stare, or young tigers, were the only 
objects that relieved the noiseless and appar¬ 
ently endless solitude. To pass away the time, 
Strain one day made Avery tell his history; 
at another time he would narrate from Don 
Quixotte some amusing story. At length starv¬ 
ation produced the same singular effect on them 
that it did on Truxton and Maury, and they 
would spend hours in describing all the good 
dinners they had ever eaten. For the last two 
or three days, when most reduced, Strain said 
that he occupied almost the whole time in ar- 
ran£ing a magnificent dinner. Every luxury 
or curious dish that he had ever seen or heard 
of composed it, and he wore aw ay the hours in 
going round his imaginary table, arranging and 
changing the several dishes. He could not force 
his mind from the contemplation of this, so 
wholly had one idea—food—taken possession 
of it. The animal nature, deprived of its sup¬ 
port, was evidently closing with resistless force 
over the soul, and in a ftew days more would 
completely force it from its crumbling, falling 
tenement. On the 4th of March, however, as 
they sat on shore eating a portion of a dead, 


tainted lizard, Strain heard a sudden roaring 
behind, and on looking up stream saw a rapid 
which they had just passed in smooth water. 
He knew at once that they must have floated 
over it at high tide, which now ebbing revealed 
the rift. It was clear they had at last reached 
tide-water. This was Strain’s birthday, and 
he was looking out for some good luck. He, how¬ 
ever, did not mention his discovery to the men, 
lest there might be some mistake. But they soon 
discovered it themselves, and cried out in trans¬ 
port, “ Oh, Captain, here is tide / here is tide /” 
That night Strain could not sleep until the time 
for flood-tide again arrived, and at eleven o’clock 
he took a fire-brand and went down to the shore 
to see how it was going. The doubt was over— 
they had reached the swellings of the Pacific, 
and hope was rekindled in every bosom. 

The time after this passed wearily. When 
it was flood-tide they lashed to the shore, and 
as the ebb commenced cut loose and slowly 
drifted down stream. At every turn they strained 
eagerly forward, hoping to get some look-out, or 
see some signs of civilization; but the same un¬ 
broken wilderness shut them in. Having ascer¬ 
tained how high the tide rose, Avery would take 
the Hudson River as a guage, and prove con¬ 
clusively \h at there was no great occasion for 
hope, as they were yet probably at least a hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles from the sea. 

Anxious to get forward, they could not spend 
time to hunt; and a half dozen kernels of the 
palm nut, hard as ivory, would often constitute 
a meal. At length, on the 9th, Strain saw that 
food must be obtained, or the men would sink 
and die without making farther progress. He 
therefore put Golden in his place with Avery on 
the raft, and taking Wilson with him struck 
into the woods to forage. Only four tartridges 
were left to them; and as Strain turned away 
with the rifle, Avery exclaimed, “For God’s 
sake, Strain, don't shoot at any thing less than a 
turkey—remember there are only four cartridges 
left /” After beating about for 6ome time and 
finding nothing, he came upon a partridge sit¬ 
ting on a limb. The temptation was too strong 
to be resisted, and he drew up and killed it. 
His conscience smote him the moment he had 
done so, as on that single cartridge might yet 
hang the lives of all the party. At length, 
however, he came upon a grove of palm nuts. 
By tightening his cartridge-belt around him, 
and filling his flannel shirt above it with nuts, 
he soon had all he could carry, and turned back 
to the river. But the two got entangled in a 
swamp, and were wholly exhausted before they 
could extricate themselves. Wilson then be¬ 
gan to beg for the partridge; but Strain told 
him it was for the party, and must be divided 
equally. The man at length fell down, and 
said he could and w f ould go no farther writliout 
that partridge. Strain then threw it to him, 
saying “ Take it,” and sat down on a log to sec 
him devour it. The starving wretch tore it 
asunder; but still, feeling that his commander 
needed it as much as he did, said, “ Captain, do 
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you want the blood f n “No,” replied the latter. 
“ Do you want the entrails f” “ No.” He then 
flung him a piece of the bird, and gorged the 
rest. At length they reached the river, and 
kept down the bank. About three o’clock, 
Strain was startled by Wilson’s exclaiming, 
11 My God, Sir , there is the raft /” and sure 
enough, there it was, deserted and floating 
quietly in the middle of the river, awaiting the 
action of the tide (it was then slack water) to 
determine its course. 

The sight of that abandoned structure at first 
struck like an ice-bolt to the heart of both, but 
a single glance showed Strain that the blankets, 
spare arms, etc., had been taken away, and an¬ 
other, that about eight feet of rope, which had 
been used to lash the logs, was left untouched, 
while one of the paddles still remained. He 
concluded at once that the party had either ob¬ 
tained assistance and left the raft—in which case 
they would not require, and would probably 
neglect, the lashings—or that they had been 
murdered by Indians, who had left the raft 
adrift for the purpose of entrapping the remain¬ 
der. In answer to Wilson’s anxious inquiries, 
he frankly told him his conjectures. “Well, 
Sir,” replied Wilson, “ if there be Indians about, 
you have three cartridges left, and are certain 
of three men, and I think with my machete I 
can give an account of two more.” This was 
the ring of the true metal, and pleased Strain 
much. While awaiting the prdgress of the raft, 
which drifted slowly toward their side of the 
river, they passed their leisure time in eating 
nuts. Finally, seeing it foul of some drift-wood 
about one hundred yards below, they after some 
difficulty got upon it, and proceeded with the 


current down the river. Strain, however, first 
made a thorough examination, to see if there 
was any blood or other evidence of a struggle 
upon it, or a note from Mr. Avery which might 
unravel the mystery. 

After drifting half an hour they saw a clear¬ 
ing on the left bank; and soon after, in passing 
the mouth of a small stream on the same side, 
discovered two canoes approaching rapidly from 
below*. 

Not feeling assured that the three paddlers 
were not Indians, who might prove hostile, as 
they were colored and spoke loudly in a dialect 
which, at a distance, he could not understand. 
Strain determined to keep them at arms’ length 
until assured of their peaceable intentions. He 
accordingly hailed when they came within rifle¬ 
shot, and asked who they were and where they 
w'ere going. They replied, in Spanish, that 
they were friends, had just taken off his com¬ 
panions, and brought a letter to himself. True 
to his naval principles, never to let an enemy ap¬ 
proach too near without declaring his intentions. 
Strain sat across the log and hailed as though 
he trod the deck of a man-of-war. These two 
skeletons on a mass of drift-wood thus demand¬ 
ing explanations, were very much like a ship¬ 
wrecked mariner lashed to a spar bidding a ves¬ 
sel stand off till she showed her colors. When 
convinced, however, of the peaceable intentions 
of the natives, they gladly abandoned the raft 
and entered the canoe. Finding that the boat¬ 
men had tobacco and a pipe, Strain immediately 
borrowed them, and, for the first time since the 
4th of February, enjoyed the luxury of a smoke. 

It was just dark when they reached the vil¬ 
lage of Yavisa. The excitement was over—the 
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immediate necessity of effort past, and Strain’s 
over-tasked nature gave way. He could no 
longer walk, and was helped by two men to the 
house of the Sub-Alcade, where he met Mr. 
Aveiy and Golden. When the commander of 
the United States Darien Exploring Expedition 
entered the Alcalde’s house, his uniform consist¬ 
ed of a blue flannel shirt, one boot, and a Pa¬ 
nama hat, neither of which articles was in a 
very good condition. 

Perhaps, in justice to Mr. Strain, I ought 
to say that he does not accept of my method of 
accounting for his inability to walk; declaring, 
by way of proof, that, having often heard of the 
effect of sudden unexpected deliverance from 
death after a long and painful suspense, he ha<l 
the curiosity, when the canoes were approaching 
the raft to take him ofl^ to feel of Ids pulse , and 
found it was not quickened by a beat! He there¬ 
fore naturally enough concluded that it was his 
cramped position in the canoe that caused his 
weakness. I am not disposed to differ with a 
man who pursues knowledge under such diffi¬ 
culties ; but he evidently labors under the hal¬ 
lucination that he had some blood to quicken . The 
fact is, he was drained dry —soul had taken the 
place of blood, and kept the body alive. The 
terrible demands on this were now partially re¬ 
leased ; and with the yielding of the will nature 
quietly sunk away. 

Having obtained from the Alcalde a petticoat, 
Strain sat down to supper, and ate as a man will 
who had for forty days never but in one instance 
ceased to feel the pangs of hunger. But while 
Strain gave the reins to his own appetite, he 
cautiously restrained the men. Wilson yielded 
to his wishes; but poor Golden, after making 
most pathetic but vain appeals for more sup¬ 
per, then another glass of brandy, and finally 
for a cigar, sobbed himself to sleep in the*comer 
where a bed had been prepared for him. He 
was exceedingly debilitated, and had become 
perfectly childish and almost idiotic from suffer¬ 
ing, and Strain feared that bad effects might 
ensue if he w*as permitted to eat as much as he 
wished. But the latter probably could not per¬ 
ceive the propriety of this, especially when he 
saw his commander, after refusing him more 
food, turn from an enormous supply to refresh 
himself with five or six cups of chocolate. 

Before Strain’s arrival Mr. Avery had learned 
that Her Britannic Majesty’s steam-sloop Virago 
was at Darien Harbor, but would sail in two or 
three days for Panama, and suggested the great 
importance of the former proceeding at once 
and obtaining from her the necessary supply 
of provisions and money, offering at the same 
time to return with the provisions and canoes 
for the main party. 

As he supposed that the men and officers 
with Truxton had followed his instructions and 
continued their downward march, Strain be¬ 
lieved they could not be far distant; and hence, 
though most anxious himself to relieve his party, 
assented to this proposal. Sending, therefore, 
for the Jefe Politico and Alcalde, he presented 


his passports, and requested that four canoes 
should be engaged as soon as possible, and that 
provisions, medicines, and all the minor lux¬ 
uries of spirits, fruits, molasses, and tobacco, 
should be provided. Every thing was prom¬ 
ised, though at such exorbitant prices as soon 
exhausted his limited means. Having done all 
he could that night, he was assisted by a Mr. 
Norriga to the house of his uncle, the priest 
who had offered beds to Mr. Avery and him¬ 
self. Says the journal: 

“ Friday , March 10. At early daylight I was 
awakened by the crowing of numerous cocks 
which shared my apartment; and this pleasing 
evidence of civilisation soon recalled me to a 
consciousness of my position and what yet re¬ 
mained to be done before my whole party could 
enjoy the same luxury. I arose at once, and 
went to visit the tw r o men whom I had left at 
the Sub-Alcalde’s, but soon found that I had yet 
a penalty to pay for outraging nature through 
my diet past and present.” 

He was seized with the most violent pains, 
and lay upon his hammock all day rolling in 
agony. Notwithstanding his severe sufferings, 
he still planned for his comrades, and aided by 
Mr. Aveiy r , the Jefe Politico, and Mr. Norriga, 
managed to provision the party which was to 
return for the remainder. In the evening, 
somewhat relieved, though still exceedingly 
weak, Strain, assisted by the Padre, went down 
to the river, and took leave of Mr. Avery and 
Norriga, who, availing themselves of the cool¬ 
ness of the night and bright moonlight, soon 
after started up the river. 

A canoe was to have been ready for himself 
at the same time, but could not be obtained, 
and he was forced to wait till morning. The 
following is from Mr. Strain’s journal: 

“ March 11. At early daylight I was awake 
and prepared for a start; but hearing no intel¬ 
ligence of the canoes, I walked over to the Sub- 
Alcalde’s to see how the men had passed the 
night. I then met a Mr. Lucre, who had re¬ 
cently returned from Panama, and who had 
arrived during the night from Santa Maria de 
Real, a village some distance below. He was 
the first really w'hite man I had met, and by 
his conduct certainly supported the dignity of 
his caste, and presented a strong contrast to the 
grasping, avaricious negroes, and half breeds 
of Yavisa, who, availing themselves of our ne¬ 
cessities, had imposed upon us at every turn. 

“Finding it impossible to obtain a canoe in 
this village, he proposed to take me to Santa 
Maria in his own, which was very small, while 
the Jefe Politico, Mas Carinas, accompanied us 
in another small canoe, in which he carried my 
two men. Mas Gtuinas and Norriga were the 
only two men whom I could exclude from my 
heartfelt anathema, as I shook the dust from 
my feet and embarked at Yavisa, as the parish 
priest and his whole flock were the most arrant 
cheats I had ever met with in any part of the 
world. 

“It is true that we have no right to expect 
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the highest standard of morality in a frontier 
village in a wild country, but these people cer¬ 
tainly carried the privilege of geographical posi¬ 
tion to an unjustifiable extent, and were, more¬ 
over, utterly devoid of the quality of personal 
courage, which is found elsewhere in similar 
situations. 

w During my protracted journey in the wild¬ 
erness, I had frequently, in the spirit which act¬ 
uated Alexander Selkirk,* wished myself once 
more in a position to be cheated, and if I had 
selected from a minute map of the world, I do 
not believe that I could have had any wish so 
thoroughly gratified as at Yavisa. 

“Our little canoes were laden to within a 
couple of inches of the water's edge, and as the 
tide turned soon after we left, we made slow 
progress, but after some four hours’ hard pad¬ 
dling we arrived at the mouth of the river Tuyra 
of geographers, whence we ascended it about 
half a mile to Santa Maria, the residence of 
Mr. Lucre, where we were most hospitably en¬ 
tertained. As he had some medicines and oint¬ 
ment, our sores and boils were first treated; 
after which a pretty little woman, the daughter 
of the Jefe Politico, Mas Carinas, to whom Mr. 
Lucre was allied, in accordance with the custom 
of the country, prepared for us an excellent 
dinner, of which we partook thankfully. After 
dinner, finding that I could not be prevailed 
upon to pass the night, Mr. Lucre lent me his 
own canoe, and assisted by Mas Carinas and 
the Alcalde, I engaged three bogas on reason¬ 
able terms to convey me to Chapigana. 

“ At 5.30 we embarked, and I found that at¬ 
tention to my comforts had extended beyond 
the door of my hospitable entertainer, as a 
platform of boards was extended along the bot¬ 
tom of the canoe, upon which we could repose, 
as it appeared to us, luxuriously. Santa Maria 
de Real, as has been already mentioned, is 
about half a mile from the junction of the 
rivers Tuyra and Chuqunaqua, and contains, I 
should suppose, about six hundred inhabitants. 
The 6tyle of building is similar to that of the 
Indian villages on the Caledonia, which we pass¬ 
ed on the second day of our journey, although 
the houses are inferior in size and stability. 
Two small rivers enter at this village, and the 
houses are irregularly scattered along their 
banks, and that of the Tuyra. Large canoes 
trade between this place and Panama, where 
they exchange live stock, timber, and plank, 
for cottons, Delft-ware, cooking utensils, and 
cutlery. The village has no priest, and the 
incumbent of Yavisa performs service there as 
well. as in Chapigana and two other villages, 
Molincea and Pinogana, whifh are situated on 
the Tuyra above Santa Maria. With a strong 
ebb-tide we paddled rapidly down the Tuyra to 
its junction with the Chuqunaqua, and thence 
down the united streams, which at this place 
becomes very wide, though it retains the tor¬ 
tuous character which distinguishes its whole 
• “ Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place." 
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length above Yavisa. .At the junction there is 
a fine view of the Pine Mountain, which rises 
abruptly from the flat wooded plain which in¬ 
tervenes, to the height^of some 2000 feet. After 
our long confinement in the forest, where our 
view was constantly limited by the forest growth, 
it was an intense pleasure once more to see high 
land and enjoy a distant view, and I thought 
I should never tire of gazing on this high and 
isolated mountain. Beyond it, I was informed, 
there formerly existed an Inca city, or as the 
natives term it, a City of the King, while on this 
side was, during colonial times, a Spanish town 
of considerable importance, which sprang up 
rapidly near the mines of Espirito Santo, and 
as rapidly decayed when the mine was closed 
by order of the King of Spain, after it was 
found to have attracted the cupidity of the En¬ 
glish Buccaneers. 



l*IMi JJOL’NTAIS. 


“In the beautiful moonlight, nn<l With an oc¬ 
casional glimpse of the Pine Mountain, we 
drifted and paddled until about IO.p.ii., when 
meeting the flood-tide we tied up to a tree, and 
each of my bogas addressed themselves to 
sleep; with me the attempt was nearly a fail¬ 
ure, as I suffered such intense pain from my 
boils and the wood worms (Guzanos de Monte), 
that until nearly morning I found sleep to be 
impossible. My two men, too, suffered from 
the same causes, and about midnight we aban¬ 
doned the idea, and made a late supper on some 
boiled salt beef which I had prepared at Ya¬ 
visa. 

“ At the same place, in anticipation of this 
| journey, and with direct reference to our raven- 
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ous appetites, which it appeared no amount of 
food could satisfy, I had some salt pork boiled 
also, and although I paid Yery liberally for the 
cooking, the beef only was returned to me, the 
pork having been confiscated as a perquisite of 
the cook. 

“ I had also purchased a turkey at the cost of 
three dollars and three quarters, and afterward 
paid one dollar for cooking the same, but was 
informed on the morning afterward that it had 
been eaten by the cat. The skeleton was shown 
to me, which proved conclusively that the meat 
of the turkey was gone; but as the depredation 
had been committed in the house of the Padre, 
who had considerable influence over the natives, 
whom I might have occasion to employ, expedi¬ 
ency alone prevented me from inquiring whether 
the cats on that portion of the Isthmus used 
knives and forks. 

“ At a late hour weariness overcame the sense 
of pain, and I fell asleep, and awakened early in 
the morning to find the canoe under way, and 
near Chapigana, where we arrived about 6 p.m. 
I soon discovered the house of Mr. Hossack, a 
Scotchman, who had for a long time resided in 
that place, and from whom I received a kindly 
reception. From the river to his house I made 
my way with great difficulty, as the beach was 
covered with sharp stones, which cut my bare 
feet very severely. Golden had to be carried 
by two men, os he was* too much debilitated to 
walk. 

“By Mr. Hossack I was informed that the 
Virago had sailed for Panama two days before, 
and that she would return on the next Thurs¬ 
day. He also informed me that the engineers 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Junction Company, 
had a ddpot of provisions on the river Savana, 
at its junction with the Lara, where I could ob¬ 
tain all that was necessary for my party. I re¬ 
quested him to use his influence to obtain a 
canoe and bogas.to convey me at once to this 
station, but found that none would venture, 
owing to the strong trade-wind which was blow¬ 
ing across the harbor. 

“ The day was passed in patching up our dilapi¬ 
dated physique, and in obtaining news; and it 
was then I learned, for the first time, that our 
long absence was generally observed, and had 
caused much uneasiness. 

“ Unable to write myself, I requested Mr. Hos¬ 
sack to communicate the intelligence of our 
arrival to his friends hi Panama, to prevent un¬ 
necessary uneasiness among those who had 
friends in the party. 

“ Monday, Manh 13. A little before daylight 
we started in a large canoe, belonging to Mr. 
Hossack, and with three bogas, for the Savana; 
with a fair tide we passed across the broad 
estuary, which is by some considered the river 
Tuyra, and by others called Darien Harbor, and 
passing the mouth of the Iglesias and Arcti, on 
the left bank, entered the Savana, which we 
ascended until about half past 2 p.m., when 
we arrived at a penal establishment of New 
Grenada, which had been recently established, 


in order to assist Mr. Gisborne and party in the 
prosecution of their survey.” 

A few hundred yards above the Presidio 
stood the English ddpdt occupied by the naval 
engineer, Mr. Bennett. He was an Irishman, 
tall, well-formed, and with a manly, noble pres¬ 
ence. Strain, reduced by long starvation from 
one hundred and forty-five pounds in weight to 
seventy-Jive, covered with sores, and clad in such 
habiliments as the negro Alcalde at Yavisa 
could furnish him, presented the appearance of 
a common beggar rather than that of the Com¬ 
mander of the United States Exploring Expe¬ 
dition. As he approached he accosted a negro 
servant of Mr. Bennett, and inquired where his 
master was. The negro pointed to where he 
sat by a table, engaged in making drawings, 
surveys, etc. As Strain drew near, Mr. Ben¬ 
nett accosted him rather sternly, saying, in 
somewhat repulsive tones, “Well, Sir, what 
do you want?” The latter replied, “I am 
Lieutenant Strain, Commander of the United 
States Darien Exploring Expedition.” “My 
God!” exclaimed the warm-hearted, noble man, 
as he caught him in his arms, and pressed 
him to his bosom, while the tears rolled down 
his cheeks: “ Ah,” said he, “ we had given you 
up long ago as lost.” He immediately ordered 
dinner; and, while Strain was eating, told him 
that he must remain there and recruit, and he 
himself would go back after his comrades. This 
was the more generous, as he was very lame 
from the effect of a large wood worm which had 
been extracted from his leg. Strain, of course, 
declined the offer. He then supplied him with 
provisions, brought out nearly all the clothing 
he had, saying, “ Take these to the poor men;” 
forced on Strain his poncho, turned his medi¬ 
cine chest, and pockets too, inside out. Not 
content with this, he ordered a bed placed in 
Strain’s canoe for him, stowed away books, 
cigars, indeed every thing his noble heart could 
suggest for his own comfort and that of his 
men. At five o’clock in the evening Strain, 
who, while the fate of his comrades remained 
uncertain, seemed impervious to fatigue, started 
back for Yavisa, where he arrived on the 16th. 
Going ashore, he ascertained that two of the 
men dispatched with Mr. Avery had returned. 
He immediately sent for them, and inquired the 
cause of their desertion. They replied they 
were out of provisions. This he knew to be a 
falsehood. Disgusted with their cowardice and 
knavery, he told them that he would not pay 
them one cent for their services unless com¬ 
pelled in course of law, and would then do it 
under a solemn protest, and refer the matter to 
their superior authorities. This threat he ful¬ 
filled religiously. 

The next day the two bogas, who had re¬ 
turned from Avery’s party above, sent him a 
note from the latter, dated March 18th, stating 
that he had already passed the place where they 
had constructed the raft on the 2d of March, 
but had seen nothing of the main party. 

He complained bitterly of the indolence and 
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cowardice of the Dogas, whom he found great 
difficulty in keeping with him by threats and 
promises, but remarked that he hoped that day 
to find the party, and that he and Norriga would 
not return even if all the men left them. At 
the same time he urged Strain to follow him up 
without delay. Upon the reception of this in¬ 
telligence, he was somewhat undecided for a 
time as to how he ought to act, but finally de¬ 
termined to wait the return of Mr. Aveiy, or of 
his party, in the event they should return with¬ 
out him. As his letter stated that they were 
still advancing, and already near the point where 
they might reasonably expect to meet the main 
body in their downward progress, he had little 
doubt but Aveiy would be successful, which 
would make another party entirely unneces¬ 
sary. Even if he did fit out another party of 
natives, they would be no more likely to advance 
than that now with Mr. Avery; and should hS 
accompany them up, and they insist upon re¬ 
turning before reaching the main body, a loss of 
time would be involved which might prove fatal 
to them. It was on this day that the Virago 
was expected at Darien Harbor from Panama, 
and, as a last resource, he could apply to her 
commander, and obtain men who would not be 
arrested by common obstacles. Still, while 
awaiting momentarily the arrival of Mr. Aveiy 
with intelligence, and perhaps with the missing 
party, he felt averse to leaving Yavisa, and de¬ 
termined to delay at least until next morning, 
before taking any definitive action. Upon one 
point he was determined—that if Mr. Avery 
was forced to return unsuccessful, the safety of 
his men should not be intrusted to the cowardly 
natives, but that he would obtain a party of En¬ 
glish to accompany him, or, failing in that, 
would demand an efecort of troops from the 
Granadian Presidio on the Savana, who by their 
muskets and bayonets might force the bogas to 
do their duty. 

The day passed most anxiously, but as none 
of Avery’s men returned, he augured favorably. 
The journal says here: 

“ Friday, March 17. Before daylight I was 
awakened by the Padre, who announced Avery’s 
return. In answer to my first question, * Have 
you brought the party ?’ he replied, ‘ One of them. 
I have brought Parks.* ” He had passed the point 
where, on the 14th of February, the advance party 
had constructed the first raft, and discovered a 
cross on the bank, from whence was suspended a 
letter from Mr. Truxton, to which allusion has 
already been made in the record of the main 
party, where a copy is given. 

Having read the letter, and discovered that 
the party were retrograding, Jie went into camp 
for the night, intending to follow them up the 
next day. This was the 14th of March, one 
month after the advance party had passed 
this point, and eight days before it was left 
by the main body under Mr. Truxton. On 
the morning of the 16th Mr. Avery, accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Norriga and two bogas, in a small 
canoe, attempted to ascend the river in pursuit 


of the party, but meeting a log, about two miles 
above Holmes’s grave, which extended across 
the river, as they erroneously supposed, they re¬ 
turned to the other men, who refused to go 
further. Eveiy effort appeared to have been 
made to induce £he natives to proceed, but fear 
of the Indians had obtained such a firm hold of 
their minds, that no inducement could be offer¬ 
ed sufficiently tempting. Double pay for every 
day’s additional service was offered them, double 
pay for the whole journey, with a handsome 
present to each boga upon their return to Yav¬ 
isa, if they would only proceed up the river one 
day longer. 

Their avarice, though great, appears not to 
have equaled their cowardice; and with gloomy 
anticipations, Mr. Avery hastened down the 
river to report his failure, and to obtain more 
men and further instructions. They started on 
their return from No. 2 Hospital Camp, and 
passing hipidly over the raft journey of the 16th 
of February, heard at meridian a call on the 
right bank of the river. Landing, they discov¬ 
ered Ftffks, who, it will be remembered, strayed 
from the main body on the 6th of March. He 
was unable to move, and slightly delirious, but 
gave what aftenvard proved to be a tolerably 
correct account of the condition of the party up 
to the 6th of March, when he lost himself in the 
forest. Of his own wanderings he gave no veiy 
distinct account, nor could he state how many 
days he had been absent from the party. From 
the 5th of March until the evening of the 14th he 
appeared to have been lost in the forest, and 
absent from the river; upon his return to which, 
the evening before he was found, he stated that 
he had drank six quarts of water, and laid him¬ 
self down to die. For want of food he said 
that he did not at first suffer, as he had pal¬ 
metto when he separated from the other two 
men, and cut down the palm-nut trees with 
his knife. His knife he finally broke, after 
which he obtained no more food, but could not 
remember how long that was after he was lost. 
His whole body was covered with wood-ticks, 
which were removed by Mr. Avery, after which 
he was oiled, to soften the skin, and relieve the 
sores. 

Food was given him in small quantities, of 
which he at first wished to eat voraciously, but 
his hunger being soon appeased, he never ask¬ 
ed again for it, although constant in his de¬ 
mands for water. He did not know Strain, but 
called every body Captain Strain. When brought 
into the presence of the latter, he got up by the 
side of the house, and, leaning against the wall, 
exclaimed, “ Oh, Captain, Captain, give me 
some water !** 

“ What do you want ?** replied Strain. “ Oh, 
it is too late! n he replied, and sunk dowrn and 
never spoke again, though, at the time, no one 
thought him dying. * . 

Thoroughly alarmed at hearing that the main 
"body had attempted a return—which Strain 
feared would terminate in a perfect route, and 
most disastrously to the lives of all—he only 
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awaited until daylight to demand from the 
Alcalde a second force, to be placed under his 
own command, and with positive instructions, 
under the severest penalties known to the rude 
law of that region, not to leave him until they 
had overtaken the party. By dint of threats 
and exertions, he obtained the necessary orders 
from the Alcalde upon the local authorities of 
Yavisa, Pinogani, and Santa, to supply the re¬ 
quisite number with all dispatch, and immedi¬ 
ately proceeded to the hire of five canoes. Says 
the journal: 

“ While arranging this important business, I 
was shocked by receiving intelligence of the 
death of Parks. I had left him but a few min¬ 
utes before, apparently asleep, and though de¬ 
lirious he appeared strong, and was no more 
emaciated than the members of my own party. 
Ordering that a coffin should be made, and a 
grave dug, I charged Mr. Avery and the Padre 
with the care of his funeral, and prepared to 
set out immediately down the river to meet the 
Virago and ask their assistance, as I feared to 
intrust the safety of the party above to the cow¬ 
ardly natives, who might again return before 
reaching it. 

“The Virago , I knew, ought to have returned 
on the day before, and I had determined, if by 
any chance she should have been delayed, to 
ascend the Savana to the New Granadian Pre¬ 
sidio, and demand from the officer in charge a 
sufficient guard of soldiers to insure the obedi¬ 
ence of the bogas whom I had requested to be 
drafted for the expedition. I hoped that mili¬ 
tary discipline might have repaired to some ex¬ 
tent inherent cowardice, and that the bayonets’ 
of the troops would appear more formidable 
than the remote danger from the Indians. Un¬ 


willing to delay one moment longer than neces¬ 
sary, I left instructions with Mr. Avery to em¬ 
bark the provisions and medicines which I had 
brought up, and set out as soon as the natives 
should arrive from the various adjoining villages. 
Meanwhile the Jefe Politico, Mas Carinas, ar¬ 
rived, and a demand was made upon me by the 
bogas who had accompanied Mr. Avery, not only 
for the pay which had been promised them, but 
for the extra pay which he offered them on con¬ 
dition that they should accompany him until the 
party was relieved.” The additional pay he re¬ 
fused to give them, and reproached them bitterly 
for their cowardice and roguery in stealing near¬ 
ly all the provisions which he had with great 
difficulty obtained and destined for his own men, 
whom they had so scandalously abandoned to 
their fate. 

The altercation waxed warm, and Strain’s 
life was threatened; but he presented a six- 
barreled pistol, and kept them back, while a 
threat from the Jefe Politico that he would con¬ 
sign them to prison finally restored order. 

Uneasy, vexed, and indignant, he finally 
threw himself into his canoe, and taking ad¬ 
vantage of the remainder of the ebb-tide, swept 
rapidly down the river in search of assistance 
of such a character that he could risk the lives 
of his party upon it. 

Extra pay and constant urging induced the 
bogas to pull even after the tide had turned, 
and when they could no longer make any head¬ 
way against the current, and were forced to an¬ 
chor, they had already made some sixteen or 
eighteen miles. 

Immediately after anchoring, Strain was in¬ 
formed by a fisherman that an armed English 
boat was coming up the river; and ,fpon after, 
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to his great joy, she made her appearance, mov¬ 
ing rapidly with the tide. He immediately got 
under way to intercept her, and, upon hailing, 
found that she contained a party from the Virago , 
under Lieutenant W. C. Forsyth, which had been 
sent to his assistance by Captain Edward Mar¬ 
shall, who, in a very polite note, congratulated 
him upon his arrival, and requested him to bring 
his whole party on board his ship. Mr. W. 
C. Bennett also accompanied the detachment, 
and it was to his promptness and energy that 
this timely assistance was rendered; for, as soon 
as he heard the Viragos guns at the mouth of 
the Savana, he jumped into a canoe, and, pad¬ 
dling himself, hurried down and stated Strain's 
urgent necessities, which induced Commander 
Marshall to expedite his expedition so that it 
left the Virago at midnight on the night pre¬ 
vious. It is true that the intention to send a 
party up the Chuqnnaqua already existed; but 
the promptness of Mr. Bennett, and his earnest 
representations, advanced its departure several 
hours, and thus saved Strain the voyage to Da¬ 
rien Harbor. The latter immediately trans¬ 
ferred his baggage from the canoe to the paddle- 
box boat, and arrived at.Yavisa a short time 
after dark. He there learned that answers to 
the call for men had been received from neigh¬ 
boring villages, but that none had yet arrived, 
though they were expected in the morning. 

The next morning they were stirring early, 
and every effort was made to obtain canoes for 
the ascent, as they had determined not to wait 
the arrival of the natives, but to have them dis¬ 
patched after by the Jefe Politico and the Al¬ 
calde. The constitutional tardiness of the na¬ 
tives, increased by a partially-concealed dissatis¬ 
faction at the arrival of the English officers and 
seamen, delayed them for some hours, and it 
was not till afternoon that, partly by entreaties, 
and partly by force, they obtained three canoes 
and put off. 

The tide and some fourteen English oarsmen 
propelled them rapidly up the stream, and they 
only halted when it became so dark that they 
could proceed no farther. While at anchor 
near the bank, an incident occurred which had 
nearly proved fatal to the expedition and all 
engaged, and for a moment seemed to indicate 
that destiny was against them, and that the un¬ 
fortunate party had been marked for destruction. 
At eleven o'clock at night, when all were asleep 
in the boat except the two sentries and Strain, 
the latter heard amidst the profound stillness a 
cracking and rending of timber in the woods, 
which he knew at once to proceed from a falling 
tree. He first thought it was some distance 
from the bank, but on looking up to see whether 
it was likely to strike and bring down any other 
timber nearer the shore, he saw against the star¬ 
lit sky, directly over his head, the dark and 
swaying form of a tree gradually declining to¬ 
ward the spot where.the unsuspecting boats lay 
moored. His first thought was, “ My poor men 
will now be lost!” He, however, never oj^ned 
his mouth, but watched the descending mass 


without moving, as it came directly toward him. 
Suddenly, as if tamed aside by some unseen 
hand, it inclined to the right, and fell with a 
fearful crash into the river, a few feet behind, 
tearing off a piece of the stem of one of the 
canoes which was moored alongside. Shouts 
and exclamations followed, and for a moment 
the greatest consternation prevailed among the 
seamen, who thonght the Indians were upon 
them; but the voices of the officers, and as¬ 
surances that the danger had passed, soon re¬ 
stored order. Mr. Aveiy, who slept in a canoe 
alongside, had a narrow escape; but fortun¬ 
ately a good wetting was all the inconvenience 
which any of them experienced. 

Next day was Sunday, and all were early at 
work and advancing up the river. About mid¬ 
day they were joined by two canoes containing 
eleven natives, who had been dispatched after 
them by the Jefe Politico in Yavisa. At two 
o'clock they arrived as far as the paddle-box 
boat could go, and after a hasty dinner, em¬ 
barked the officers and a portion of the men in 
the canoes. It was at this point that Strain 
had discovered tide-water on the 4th of March, 
during the downward journey. 

From this place down to the harbor of Da¬ 
rien, a distance of fifty miles, there is no ob¬ 
stacle to the navigation, and even at the lowest 
stage of water about two fathoms can be car¬ 
ried. Above this oako the same draft might 
be carried during the rainy season; but the 
immense quantities of floating timber at that 
time, combined with the narrowness of the 
stream and the frequent rapids, will probably 
prevent the river being navigated even under 
the most favorable circumstances. The gunner 
of the Virago and eight men were left in the 
paddle-box boat, Avery and Wilson remaining 
with them, neither of them being in a condi¬ 
tion to render much service, and requiring rest 
and diet. Still Mr. Avery, with an endurance 
and spirit which honored him, offered to go on, 
if it was thought he could afford the slightest 
assistance. Mr. Bennett had brought his own 
canoe, so that, with the two owned by the na¬ 
tives, they had now six in all. The largest of 
these was given to William Ross, and was in¬ 
tended as a hospital. He was accompanied by 
the paymaster, W. H. Hills. Mr. Forsyth took 
charge of the canoe next in size to that of the 
surgeon, Mr. Bennett of his own, while Strain 
selected the canoe of the lightest draft for him¬ 
self. The remaining two were managed by the 
natives, who halted to dine, while the main 
party proceeded over the rapids, which—the 
tide being out—were passed with great difficulty. 
At night, when they encamped, the natives re¬ 
joined and encamped near them. The 12-pound 
howitzer in the paddle-box boat was heard dis¬ 
tinctly at 8 p.m. This was Sunday, and the 
next morning, March 20th, after a hearty break¬ 
fast, they started in the same order as on the 
previous day; but before mid-day, Strain found 
that the exertion of paddling a canoe was too 
great for him, and that his feet had become 
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fearfully swollen. He accordingly ordered the 
Padron of the natives to put one man in each 
canoe, both to paddle and steer it, while two 
English seamen were retained for the sole pur¬ 
pose of paddling. The officers having managed 
tkeir own canoes thus far, it had a good moral 
effect, and convinced the natives that the whites 
were not so dependent on them as they sup-< 
posed. The dexterity which the English sea¬ 
men displayed in the management of the boats 
surprised every one, but was accounted for by 
the fact that the Virago had been for some time 
under repair in Puget Sound, on the north¬ 
west coast of America, where the sailors had 
frequent opportunities of amusing themselves 
with the canoes of the Indians, which are much 
less stable even than those of the Isthmus. 

At dark they encamped on a shingle beach, 
and, after a hearty supper, set the watch, which 
consisted of one officer and two sentries. The 
remainder were soon asleep around the watch- 
tires. 

As rapids were becoming frequent, one of 
the native canoes was detailed to assist the En¬ 
glish to stem the strong current, which they 
did by dragging them over by hand. The other 
was permitted to go ahead for the purpose of 
hunting, in which the men were very expert 
Passing several well-recognized camps of his 
downward progress, and intervals which it had 
cost him days of hard labor to accomplish, they 
encamped after sunset, the 21st, on the rocky 
beach upon which Strain had slept the 16th of 
February, after having abandoned his raft in 
the morning. 

The raft and paddies were still there, and one 
of the latter, which Strain made with a macheta, 
was secured as a memento by one of the English 
officers, and afterward proved useful when an¬ 
other was broken. The abundance of food, two 
fires, the bustle of many men, and the sound of 
many voices, was a pleasing contrast to the 
chilly, foodless, fireless nights which he had 
passed in the desert. Still there was a “plus 
ultra ” which prevented enjoyment, and his silent 
exclamation was, “ Oh that I could bring the 
remainder of the party to the same degree of 
comfort, and I should be content !” 

At ten o’clock next morning they arrived at 
No. 2 Hospital Camp of the main body, where, 
upon the cross over Holmes’s grave, Mr. Avery 
found the letter from Mr. Truxton, informing 
Strain of his intentions to go back. Landing, 
Strain examined it critically, but could find no 
indications of disorganization or route. An old 
hat and pieces of cloth lay about, but there 
were two regular .camps, with their respective 
fires, and evidences of an attempt at comfort. 
The camp of the men was nearest the water, 
while a path had been cut to the officers’ camp, 
which was about forty feet distant. In the lat¬ 
ter he discovered a tree that had served as a 
target for pistol-shooting, which convinced him 
that they were neither utterly dispirited or so 
short of ammunition as he and his party had 
been. Although the rude attempt to raise the 


evidence of Christian burial over one of the men 
who, in high health and spirits, had left the At¬ 
lantic coast, could not but produce the saddest 
reflections, yet he was already prepared for it, 
and left the camp with brighter anticipations, 
from the evidences of continued discipline and 
organization which he had observed. The na¬ 
tive canoe-men at this point remonstrated against 
proceeding further up the river, but as he indig¬ 
nantly refused even to listen to their represent¬ 
ations, they postponed the discussion for a future 
occasion. 

Ascending rapidly, they arrived at the fallen 
tree which had barred Mr. Avery’s upward pro¬ 
gress ; but, upon examination, it was found that, 
in falling, the roots had opened a narrow chan¬ 
nel between it and the bank, through which the 
small canoes passed easily. The larger ones 
experienced more difficulty, but with a half 
hour’s cutting of the bank ail got safely through, 
and the ascent was rapidly continued. As the 
day declined obstacles became more numerous, 
and much 6kill and dexterity were displayed by 
the natives in passing under and over fallen 
trees which extended across the river, near the 
level of the water. 

As they continued to ascend they saw small 
crosses along the banks, erected, according to 
previous arrangement, by the main party ns 
they descended, to point out to Strain their 
progress when he should return with assist¬ 
ance. But the signs soon ceased, and although 
they passed numerous return camps, there was 
no symbol from which it could be inferred that 
they had the remotest hope of relief from below. 
Worn-out belts and cartouche boxes, found in 
camps on the river, showed that the party were 
dispensing with all unnecessary weight, while 
pieces of leather cut from the latter gave evi¬ 
dence that their boots and shoes were nearly 
worn out. Quills and feathers of the loathsome 
buzzard scattered along, revealed the character 
of food to which stern necessity had at last driven 
them. In the afternoon they arrived at the 
camp from whence Strain had taken leave of 
the party, and found that it had been revisited 
by them, the evidence of which was the remains 
of a fire and some cartouche boxes which had 
been discarded. About sunset they encamped 
on a sloping bank, and passed a night of torture, 
owing to the myriads of mosquitoes which in¬ 
fested the camp. 

This was a sad night for Strain. From the 
examination of to-day’s camp it was evident his 
command had given him up for lost, and com¬ 
menced the desperate undertaking of finding 
their way back to the Atlantic shore. The 
prospect now grew paidfully alarming. Strain 
could not sleep, but agitated, anxious, and fever¬ 
ish, sat up all night fanniig himself. The no- 
ble-bearted Bennett kept him company nearly 
the whole night, and cheered him with promise 
of assistance to the last. He told him that a 
fearful and trying day was before him on the 
mori^w—alluding to the revelations which the 
camps of the men would make. He requested 
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him also to get a pair of boots of one of the men, 
and try by degrees to wear them; for, said he, 
no one can tell how distant the party may be, 
and when we ascend as high os the boats can go, 
the natives, yon know, will refuse to advance, 
and, in all probability, the English seamen also, 
as they have a mortal dread of the Indians. 
And as Strain turned inquiringly toward him, he 
added, u And, you know, when all shall turn back, 
you and I must shoulder our haversacks and take to 
the woods alone, till we find your men. n This noble 
self-devotion of a stranger and foreigner—this 
grand, high purpose to cast his lot in with the 
distressed commander, and save his party, or 
perish with them—reveals one of those lofty, 
elevated characters which shed lustre on the 
race.* 

At early daylight, when the sand-dies re¬ 
lieved the night-guard of mosquitoes, they rose 
to prepare for a day of labor and excitement, as 
Strain had every reason to believe he should over¬ 
take the main body of^his party before night. 
As they were now nearly in the Iteart of the 
Isthmus, and might possibly meet Indians, a reg¬ 
ular order of sailing was adopted, and the canoes 
followed each other in close order. 

Strain led the van, accompanied by a canoe 
containing three natives, who, sailing close along 
the edge of the shore, examined each camp and 
searched the river bank step by step. At about 
nine o’clock, Strain was startled by the cry from 
the Padron: 

“ Here is a dead body /** 

For a moment he was intimidated, and shrank 
back as if smitten with a death-chill, and was 
on the point of asking some one to land and 
examine it in his place. He did not know 
which of his friends or comrades he might find 
stark upon the beach, and for a moment wished 
to escape the horrible spectacle. Reflection, 
however, soon convinced him that it was a ne¬ 
cessity which must be met, perhaps even till he 
had counted up, one by one, all of his command, 
and, nerving himself for the worst, he shoved his 
canoe ashore. Birds of rapine and beasts of 
prey had left little more than the skeleton, but 
a glance at the linen shirt under the blue uni¬ 
form of the party showed at once that it was an 
officer. Upon a closer inspection of the bones 
and skull, he discerned that it was the remains 
of Mr. Polanco, the junior Granadian commis¬ 
sioner. The outline of a grave was below, 
which induced the officers and men who ac¬ 
companied him to believe that the body had 
been buried and afterward disinterred by wild 
beasts; but Strain read the histoiy of the recent 
tragical events more accurately. 

The grave was too short for Mr. Polanco; be¬ 
sides, there was not sufficient evidence that the 
ground had been torn up, while the clothing, flat¬ 
tened over the bones, showed plainly that they 
had never been covered with earth. He felt, 

• The reader will be glad to hear that this noble stran¬ 
ger received, in a separate letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, the thanks of oar Government for his devotion and 
Ms services. 


therefore, rather than knew, that Mr. Castilla, 
his companion, lay beneath, and that he, faithful 
in death as he had been faithful and docile in 
life, had laid down and died upon his grave. 
Where he lay there they interred him, sacredly 
gathering together even the finger bones; and, 
placing a cross over the joint remains of these 
unfortunate, educated, and talented young men, 
before whom but a few weeks previous a bright 
future appeared to be opening, they continued 
their journey saddened and subdued by the mel¬ 
ancholy spectacle. 

The English officers could not witness it, but 
turned away 6ick and sad. It was not till after 
they had left the spot, that Strain mentioned 
his convictions concerning the grave, lest some 
one might propose a delay for the purpose of 
examining it. The dead were beyond reach 
of human assistance and human sympathy, but 
to those who remained of his party delay might 
be death. 

At about 10 a.m., a tree was met extending 
entirely across the river, which had to be cut in 
two before a passage could be effected. Cheer¬ 
fully and heartily the English seamen went to 
work; but the natives, for a long time, hung 
back, and, after a consultation, declared that 
they would go no farther. 

Grieved and distressed beyond measure by 
the fearful sight he had just witnessed, and feel¬ 
ing that the skill and dexterity of the natives 
were becoming every hour more essential to his 
success, Strain was thoroughly enraged by this 
despicable conduct. He entreated, upbraid¬ 
ed, and threatened by turns, and gave them 
to understand that, even should they escape 
alive from his own party of armed and determ¬ 
ined men, whose success depended in a great 
degree upon their assistance, the grape and can- 
nister of the howitzer in the boat below would 
prevent their reaching Yavisa. He wound up 
his harangue by swearing, with the most solemn 
oath known to those barbarians—viz., by the soul 
of God —that, even if they should escape these 
dangers, he would devote the remainder of his 
life to their punishment. Sorrow and anger 
combined gave an impressiveness to the solemn 
oath—-especially as he presented a six-barreled 
revolver to their breasts, declaring that at least 
six of them should never return. After a short 
and frightened consultation, they agreed to con¬ 
tinue on the remainder of that day. Although 
Strain hoped confidently that the party would 
be overtaken before night, he did not accept of 
these conditions, as he was determined that they 
should never abandon to a fearful death men 
whose lives were of so much more value than 
their own, especially as they had embarked in 
the enterprise, and by their promises induced 
him to consume time which was beyond price. 

For some hours, early in the afternoon, they 
lost sight of the return camps, and the English 
party, officers as well as men, became appre¬ 
hensive that the party had abandoned the river. 
But on this subject Strain felt no anxiety, as he 
knew that they would not dare to leave the 
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stream, which was their only guide and the only 
certain source from which they could obtain 
water. Nearly the whole of this day they fired 
their mnskets and shouted at short intervals, in 
order to attract their attention should they be 
pursuing their march in the forest, where it was 
generally more free from undergrowth than 
close to the river bank. Late in the afternoon 
a log across the river compelled them to leave 
the canoes, which were forced over by the unit¬ 
ed strength of the party. Here a stench in¬ 
duced Strain to believe that one of his unfortu¬ 
nate companions had been left in the forest; 
but, after a brief search in the bushes, not find¬ 
ing any thing, he pushed on—feeling that, even 
if his suspicious were true, the poor creature 
was beyond human relief, and it was those 
who suffered and yet lived that demanded his 
utmost efforts. Soon after passing this barrier 
ashes were discovered, which the Padron, in his 
scout canoe, pronounced to be less than four 
days old. When Strain announced this intel¬ 
ligence to the party, three cheers were given by 
the English seamen, that made the forest ring, 
and they sprang to their paddles with such en¬ 
ergy that the water foamed away from the prows 
of their canoes as they bounded onward. 

Signs of disorganization, however, now be¬ 
came more alarming, and the evidence of ex¬ 
treme debility and starvation more apparent. 
Buzzard’s quills, haversacks, fragments of cloth¬ 
ing strewed along, together with the want of 
order in the camps, and their close proximity, at¬ 
tested that the little band had well-nigh reached 


the end of their march. With every fresh symp¬ 
tom of extreme destitution Strain became more 
painfully agitated, for the dreadful fear that 
they had been compelled to resort to cannibal¬ 
ism haunted him, and made him tremble to pro¬ 
ceed. But nerving himself to the worst, and 
keeping his forebodings to himself, he pushed 
on, and soon after announced a camp less than 
three days old. This was responded to by a 
loud cheer and a discharge of fire-arms. Even 
the natives began to feel the excitement, and 
bent to their paddles with lustier strokes. They 
had not proceeded far before another camp was 
found, the ashes of which were declared to be 
warm; and then the excitement readied the 
highest pitch. Shout after shout went up, shot 
after shot rang through the forest, and a com¬ 
mon enthusiasm and ardor inspired every breast. 

At about sunset the natives, who were ahead in 
the scout canoe, announced asmoke in sight, and 
immediately after making a turn in the river 
Strain discovered five men standing on the 
shelving beach just out of the wood. He im¬ 
mediately discharged his musket to warn them 
of his approach, lest the effect of too sudden 
joy might be fatal; and then cheer after cheer 
echoed and re-echoed through the forest, as 
each canoe in succession swept round the point 
and caught sight of the motionless forms in the 
distance. 

When Strain saw but five men his heart sank 
with dread, and he exclaimed, “ My God, is that 
all!” but the next moment a faint cheer ftom 
the forest in the rear announced that othero 
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still remained alive. His canoe swept with a 
bound to the shore; bnt before its prow grated 
upon it he was on the land. His first inquiry 
of Maury was, 44 How many men have you lost t” 
44 Five, 1 * replied Maury. 44 I know” responded 
Strain, “ of four, who is the other T” 44 Lombard,” 
said Maury.*’ By this time Truxton had stag¬ 
gered up, and, flinging his arms around Strain, 
exclaimed, “ Oh, Strain, did I do right to turn 
back?” Joy at his sudden release from the ter¬ 
rible death that awaited him, relief from suffer¬ 
ing and suspense, were forgotten in the single 
question of duty. “ Did I do right f” was the 
only thought, the only question. How that in¬ 
voluntary exclamation honors him—exalts him 
•above all eulogy! Duty had governed him from 
first to last; duty occupied him even in the ex¬ 
treme suffering of starvation. So long as we 
can have such officers to command our ships, 
our navy will retain her old renown, and whether 
flying or struck, our flag will still be covered with 
glory. 

One of the men, named M^inness, threw his 
arms around Strain, and bursting into tears, ex¬ 
claimed, 44 Oh, Captain! poor Boggs is breaking 
his heart to see you.” As Bennett, the noble 
Irishman, jumped ashore, and saw the hideous 
spectacle of scarred and almost naked skeletons, 
he seized each one by the hand, while the tears 
poured like rain down his cheeks. The Scotch 
surgeon gazed around him a moment, apparent¬ 
ly bewildered, then leaping back into the boat 
seized a bottle of port wine under each arm, 
and hastening from the one to the other, said, 


I 41 Take a little of this, my poor fdlow ; take a lit - 
j tie of this l n 

But this spectacle was nothing to that which 
awaited them at the camp. Several of the poor 
men there had heard the shouts of deliverance, 
but the joyful intelligence could not impart 
strength to their wasted frames. There they 
lay—lacerated, ulcerated frames of men half-cov¬ 
ered with rags. Each turned his eye as his 
commander approached, but none could get up. 
Strain first came upon Vermilyea, stretched 
on his back and emaciated to such a dreadful 
degree that he did not know him. The latter, 
however, said, in a feeble voice, 44 How do you 
.do, Captain t We are glad to see you back again. 
We were afraid you were lost” Strain, with a 
breaking heart, gazed on him a moment, when 
the poor man asked, 44 Won't you shake hands 
with me. Captain f” 44 Yes,” replied the former. 
44 1 beg pardon. Captain, but I can't get up” Strain 
then kneeled down beside him and tried to cheer 
him, saying he had brought along provisions, a 
doctor, and every thing needed, and he hoped 
to see him on his feet again soon. 44 lam afraid. 
Captain,” he faintly replied, 44 1 shall never march 
any more ” Alas! it proved too true. As Strain 
rose to his feet he saw a figure sitting a little 
way off on the ground doubled up against his 
knees, his pantaloons off up to his thighs, while a 
part of a shirt, and a palm-leaf hat with but half 
a rim completed his costume. He was ghast¬ 
ly and frightful to look upon. As he caught 
Strain’s eye he touched the fragment of his hat- 
brim, and endeavored to smile. The contor- 
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thus which the effort gave to his almost black 
and emaciated face rendered him still more hor¬ 
rible. “ Who ca^e yout” said Strain. “ Hen- 
wood,” he replied, and again attempted to touch 
his hat in trne naval discipline. 44 We were 
getting very uneasy about you, Sir ,” he added; 
“very glad to see you back” Strain, horrified 
and struck almost dumb at the spectacle, re¬ 
plied mechanically, 44 Well, Henwood, how are 
you getting along?” “Oh, very well, Sir; but 
we were very uneasy about you. We are very 
glad to see you back, because, if you had not 
come up to-night, there's me, Harris , Miller, and 
poor Boggs , who could not have gone on to-morrow, 
Sir” The appellation “poor” was applied to. 
Boggs, because he was an officer. The posture 
of this young man, his emaciated, half-naked 
appearance, the resigned manner in which he 
spoke of his fate, together with the ghastly at¬ 
tempt at a smile, combined to render him one 
of the most strange and frightful spectacles the 
human form ever presents. Beside him sat 
another in the same condition, who to Strain’s 
inquiries answered in the same manner. Trux- 
ton had by this time reached camp again, and 
exhausted lay down. Strain advanced a lit¬ 
tle farther to where Boggs — his old school¬ 
mate and fellow-officer—was lying on a ragged 
counterpane which he had carried instead of 
a blanket. The poor man had at last yield¬ 
ed to despair, and the presence of his friend 
failed to rouse him. Strain knelt over him and 
exclaimed, 44 Good God I my dear fellow don’t 
think of dying. I have brought plenty of pro¬ 
visions, medicine, doctor, etc. We will soon 
be on the Pacific. Cheeroip, and we will take 
many a good glass of wine together yet in 
Springfield!” Finding that he could not rally 
him, he spoke of the lady to whom he was en¬ 
gaged, of her anxiety and welfare, in order to 
rekindle hop© and effort. “I don't think 1 
shall die yet,” replied the sufferer, in a low and 
feeble voice, but it is fortunate you came up as 
you did, for they had decided to leave me to-mor¬ 
row.” The perfect composure and resignation 
which reigned in that ghastly group, gave ten¬ 
fold impressiveness to the scene. But no de¬ 
scription can convey any adequate impression 
of its true character. The British officers were 
shocked beyond measure, and the surgeon de¬ 
clared that though he had seen much of suffer¬ 
ing, in hospitals and elsewhere, he never before 
dreamed that men could live and march in such 
a state of emaciation and destitution. 

It is a little singular that every half-starved 
creature asked first for sugar, though this may 
be owing to the effect upon their system of the 
acid nuts, on which they had so long chiefly 
sustained life. Five pounds of sugar and five 
bottles of molasses were first served out. The 
doctor then went round with some soft biscuit. 

In arranging the camps that night, Strain or¬ 
dered the natives to occupy the other side of 
the river, lest overcome by the importunities of 
the men, they might give them tobacco and food. 
After the first slight allowance of food all begged 


for tobacco, but this the doctor forbade. Strict 
watch was maintained over them all night, and 
the wants of each attended to. Yermilyeawas 
kept alive only by stimulants. * 

The next moaning the men awoke elated, 
and preparations were immediately made for 
breakfast. Food, of course, was given out in 
very small portions, as the least excess might 
prove fatal. Truxton, however, took Strain 
aside, and in a wheedling way said, confiden¬ 
tially: “Your restricting the men in their food, 
and even Maury, is exceedingly judicious, but, 
you know, with us officers it is very different — 
give me a little meat” But Strain refused, and 
in a little while Maury took him aside and said, 
in the same confidential manner: “ It is all very 
well, Captain, to restrain men, and Truck too 
(meaning Truxton), he is shaky , you know, but I 
am nearly as well as ever.” Strain could not 
repress a smile, still he refused to be coaxed. 
However, it is but just to Maury to say, that he 
was in full as good a condition to gorge him¬ 
self as Strain was when he ate nearly half his 
weight at Yavisa. And in speaking of Lieuten¬ 
ant Maury here, it is right and proper to say, 
that from first to last of this fearful journey* he 
exhibited all the loftest qualities of an officer 
and true hero; all the noble feelings of a gen¬ 
uine man, and richly deserves the eulogium 
pronounced upon him by Strain in his report 
to the Secretary of the Navy. 

The party were three days in regaining the pad¬ 
dle-box. As the men passed their old camps they 
would talk of the past, and contrast it with the 
present. Cheerfulness reigned throughout the 
little fleet of boats, and 44 Erin go Bragh,” 44 The 
White Squall,” and other naval songs, woke the 
echoes of the forest as they swept down the wind¬ 
ing stream. On the way Strain sounded Maury 
as to the fact whether they had eaten buzzards. 
The latter could not deny it; but his disgust at 
the unclean bird returning with a supply of 
food, he felt some apology necessaiy, and re¬ 
plied: “Yes, we did eat them, but perhaps you 
are not aware there is a great difference be¬ 
tween the cock and hen. The one you killed, 
and we tried to eat and could not, was a cock, 
and they are very strong . Besides, after all, 
when men are in a starving condition, a buzzard 
is better than a turkey , for living on animal food, 
it is necessarily more nutritious .” A hearty laugh 
exploded the excuse, and no after-defense was 
made of buzzards. 

As they approached the paddle-box, Strain 
wished to hoist the American ensign, and ask¬ 
ed if the one they started with had been pre¬ 
served. They answered yes. M‘Ginness had 
been intrusted with it, and had carried it to the 
last. The only emblem of their nationality that 
remained to them, he had wrapped it round his 
breast, and though weapons, haversacks, and 
blankets had been thrown away, he would 
never part with it. Wounded feet that needed 
bandaging, and. ulcerated limbs, and tattered 
garments, could not induce a man to devote that 
cherished symbol to his own use. Without 
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reflection Strain ordered M‘Ginness to place it 
in his boat. The poor fellow hung back a mo¬ 
ment, and cast such an appealing look to Strain, 
that the latter asked him what was the matter. 
His eyes instantly filled with tears, and he re¬ 
plied : “ Captain, I hare never parted with this 
ensign a single instant since you trusted it to 
my care on the Atlantic coast, and don't take 
it from me now." Touched by the noble devo¬ 
tion of the man, he replied: “ By no means, my 
brave fellow, shall it be taken from you; display 
it yourself.” His face beamed a smile of thank¬ 
fulness, and unbinding it with his skeleton hand 
from the rags that but hardly covered him, he 
gave it, tattered and torn, to the wind, and three 
cheers went up from the little fleet. There is 
a whole poem in this little incident. That flag 
had been displayed when they marched from 
the beach at Caledonia Bay, it was now unrolled 
to announce their deliverance. Once more only 
was it used, and then to shroud the coffin of one 
of their number. 

Vermilyea never rallied, and died soon after 
their arrival at Yavisa. On the 29th the party 
reached the Virago . The men were quartered 
on shore at their own request, and because 
Strain thought that they would recover much 
sooner on land than in the confined air of a 
ship. As soon as he had got them well estab¬ 
lished he took an open boat, some forty feet 
long, and three and a half feet wide, and start¬ 


ed for Panama, ninety miles distant, in order 
to put himself in communication with Cap¬ 
tain Hollins, and obtain funds to meet his ex¬ 
penses. Taking mules he proceeded across 
the Isthmus to Aspinwall, where the Cyane 
lay. The most touching scene followed his 
arrival on board, for he had long ago been given 
up as dead. Without stopping to obtain the 
rest and quiet he so much needed, he returned 
to Panama, engaged a sloop, and set sail for 
Palma, where he had left his party. He found 
all doing well except Boggs, who was evident¬ 
ly sinking. Strain's presence roused him for 
awhile, and he listened attentively to a letter 
which the former had brought him. He, how¬ 
ever, could not rally. 

The next day they arrived at Panama, and 
Mr. Boggs, after giving some directions respect¬ 
ing his affairs, quietly sunk away. Strain theti 
hastened his departure for Aspinwall, and on 
the 25th of April reported himself and party on 
board the Cycme, which ten minutes afterward 
flung her canvas to the wind, and was sweep¬ 
ing out toward the Atlantic. 

The journal of the intermediate space I have 
thus briefly passed over is full of interest, and is 
necessary to the completion of the expedition, 
but the length of the article has compelled me 
to omit it in this place. I will only insert the 
closing portion of Lieutenant Strain’s report to 
the Secretary of the Navy, in order to do justice 
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to the brare men who composed this ill-fated 
expedition, in which one-third of those who 
composed it died from starvation, or from the 
food they were compelled to resort to in their 
distress. ‘ Says the report: 

“This, Sir, terminates the narrative of the 
United States Expedition to the Isthmus of 
Darien, an expedition without brilliancy, be¬ 
cause without success, ajid whose reputation 
depends, in a high degree, upon the fact that it 
has only disproved a magnificent preconceived 
theory, whose rise and progress will merit an 
especial reference in the brief resumd which I 
propose to append to the narrative. 

“In concluding my narrative I would most 
respectfully call your attention to the subordina¬ 
tion and general good conduct of those em¬ 
ployed upon the expedition. Greater difficul¬ 
ties, more intense physical suffering, and more 
discouraging circumstances, have seldom been 
encountered, and have never, I am assured, 
been met with greater equanimity, good-nature, 
and quiet endurance. Although suffering for 
long periods from scarcity of food, and even 
perishing for want of it, there was, I am happy 
to state, developed none of those humiliating 
instances of selfishness which have so frequently 
distinguished periods of great distress. I am 
also happy in being able to report to you that 
the officers and seamen under my command 
adopted, and with apparent willingness, a prin¬ 
ciple of action which was suggested to them at 
an early period in the journey of the expedi¬ 
tion, and that those who survived have nothing 
to regret or blush for. 

“In having the services of passed midship¬ 
man W. T. Truxton, 1st assistant-engineer, 
Mr. Maury, and midshipman H. M. Garland, I 
was especially fortunate, and to these officers I 
would respectfully direct the attention of the 
Department. 

“ Mr. Truxton, while I was present, was an 
able and cheerful assistant, and while I was ab¬ 
sent he sustained nobly the responsibility which 
his fearful position imposed upon him. Mr. 
Maury, owing to his physical endurance, which 
surpassed that of any member of the party, was 
enabled to render to the weak and debilitated 
assistance which entitles him to their and my 
gratitude, and I feel assured that, even in a 
profession where chivalry and generosity are 
characteristic, that few would have deserved so 
much the high compliment which was paid to 
him by Mr. Truxton, when making to me his 
verbal report of the events which occurred in 
the main body of the party during my absence. 

“‘Mauiy,’ he said, ‘is the only man in the 
whole circle of my acquaintance, who could 
have endured so much privation, and passed 
through so many trials, without displaying a 
single instance of selfishness.’ For my own 
part, acquainted as I am with all the circum¬ 
stances, I am at a loss which to prefer, the 
magnanimity of Mr. Truxton, or the deport¬ 
ment of Mr. Maury, who richly deserved this 
handsome compliment from his immediate com¬ 


manding officer, whose own conduct was so de¬ 
serving of eulogium. 

[Probably there never was an instance in 
which an officer, while bestowing upon another 
the highest yet most richly-deserved eulogy that 
could be pronounced, unconsciously and unin¬ 
tentionally paid so high a tribute to his own 
character. The reader will be pleased to know 
that at the request of the Secretary of the Navy, 
the gallant Lieutenant Forsyth, mentioned at 
the close of the report, has been promoted to the 
command of a ship—a reward well merited.] 

“ Mr. Garland suffered exceedingly in his own 
person, but was at all times ready and willing 
to afford every assistance compatible with his 
own state of health, os I can testify, and as is 
fully set forth in the report of Mr. Truxton, 
which will be found in the appendix. 

“You, Sir, are already aware of the assist¬ 
ance rendered to my party by the officers and 
crew of Her Britannic Majesty’s steam-sloop 
Virago, which, pending the action of the Govern¬ 
ment, I recognized in a letter to Commanded 
Edward Marshal, R. N., which has already been 
published. 

“You, Sir, have already informed me that 
the thanks of the Navy Department have been 
communicated to those officers and seamen, and 
any additional national action which might be 
taken to call the attention of H. B. Majesty’s 
Government to the generous and chivalrous 
conduct of Lieutenant W. C. Forsyth, Assist^ 
ant-surgeon William Ross, Paymaster W. H. 
Hills (R. Navy), and Mr. W. C, Bennett, Civil 
Engineer, will be most gratefully received by 
my party and myself. The foregoing narrative 
will explain the extent of service which those 
gentlemen, and certain seamen of the Virago , 
rendered us at no small personal risk. 

“ I would also respectfully call the attention of 
the Department to the fact that my entire party 
were transported on the Panama Railroad free 
of charge, I having crossed the Isthmus at that 
point three times, and that upon all occasions 
we received from Colonel Totten, the Super¬ 
intendent, Messrs. Monroe, Green, Baldwin, and 
the various other employes of that Company 
the kindest possible attention.” 

EMILY DUNCAN. 

L ET me give you a story for a spring Number. 

Use it in May, the month of spring, for it is 
a story that has no joy in it save the hope of the 
resurrection. It occurs to me on this still even¬ 
ing, and I have pushed aside all my other pa¬ 
pers, and have taken a fresh sheet whereon to 
write it. Just now, while I sat with pen in 
hand, slowly working out the problem of a cu¬ 
rious trust-deed—a conveyance of property by a 
husband apd wife to a friend, to hold in trust 
for the benefit of the said “ Emily,” and just as 
I had written her name for the tenth or twen¬ 
tieth time, and was writing it again—I pansed 
in the middle, and looked up. 

Do yon know why I paused? It was because 
I heard the word—the name—audibly pro- 
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nounced, and so I looked around to know who 
spoke. Bat it was not my wife, who sat quietly 
at the other side of my table, with her large 
gray eyes bent down on the pages of a new book 
which for the time engrossed all her attention; 
and there was no one else in the room to speak 
it. It was some one out of the room then, and 
doubtless ont of the world, and I looked out. 
The lower shutters were closed. The curtains 
hung over the upper half of the window, but 
through their parted folds I saw the young moon, 
calm and placid, in a deep and unfathomable 
sky; and with dreamy and perfect distinctness 
I saw— Listen, while I tell you what I saw. 

It was a mountain scene, or a view among the 
hills. A valley sleeping, and houses sleeping 
on the plain, and trees sleeping, and every thing 
still, voiceless, motionless in the moonlight, and 
white snow deep over all. And on the plain a 
little church, whose spire gleamed in the moon¬ 
shine, and raised itself in silvery splendor to¬ 
ward heaven. But oh, my friend, you who sit 
in your large easy-chair so cozily, so warmly to¬ 
night, there was something more than valley, 
trees, and church, and spire, that I saw so 
dreamily just now. Beside the church, still on 
the plain, the snow lay two feet deep over all 
the ground, white and resplendent. And there 
were places where the snow lay higher up than 
in others—little hillocks of snow—rounded up, 
as if it had fallen more lightly on such places 
than elsewhere. And on one of those places 
the snow had fallen very peacefully, for it fell 
on a brow that was once as pure as winter snow¬ 
flakes—on a hushed heart that once knew no 
load so heavy os to be measured by its lightest 
fall. And the snow lay with a terrible stillness, 
a solemn calmness of repose, with the majestic 
silence of the folded mantle on marble, over the 
grave of the dead girl that was in years long 
gone the idol of our village. 

It was her name I heard in the air. Who 
spoke it, it mattero not. It was one of the angels 
of memory, forever near us—thanks be unto 
Him who made us! forever near us—taking the 
presence of familiar objects to whisper old sto¬ 
ries in our never-wearying ears. And so, to¬ 
night, in my city room, I am writing you this 
story of the village in the up-country, to remind 
you as well os myself of all her radiant beauty. 
Was she not beautiful? 

I remember one evening, when, with her old 
lather, I saw her coming down the road, just at 
that spot where the setting sun of June shone 
through the trees, and poured its splendor on 
the dusty road. A carriage had passed, and the 
air was filled with yellow dust, and in it she 
stood as in a flood of glory. Say you it was 
but dust that made the glory? Alas for our 
humanity, it was but so! and she was dust, even 
as we. Yet she was of angelic mould. Who 
said God broke it when he had made Eve ? It 
was not so; or angels found the broken frag¬ 
ments and replaced them for at least that once. 
And yet she fell; yes, fell. 

Angels were tempted even within the gates 
Vol. X.—No. 60.—3 C 


of pearl; yea even within sound of the musical 
flow of the river of everlasting life; and angels 
sinned, and fell. Would you have had her 
sterner of heart, and stronger to resist, than was 
Lucifer, the star of the morning? 

One winter Sunday the old man came alone to 
the church door, and sat alone in his pew, and his 
stout frame shuddered with agony as he stood up 
in prayer. And all the congregation was silent 
and full of woe, for all knew that she was lost. 
It was as if each family had lost a child, so well 
beloved had she been of all. And when the 
pastor prayed, humbly and with broken voice, 
for the deceived, the erring, the wandering, a 
sob from one who had loved her too well broke 
the solemn silence, and then a wail of sorrow— 
that low, hushed, half-suppressed moan of an¬ 
guish which you have heard—arose in all the 
house, and the old pastor paused, and wept. 

A year dragged its slow length along; and 
when another winter was on the valley, and 
when the old man sat in his accustomed chair, 
gazing vacantly into the fire-light that flickered 
on his hearth, and when the ruddy embers 
glowed on cheerful walla all through the val¬ 
ley, and in one large house, a mile down the 
road, all the young people were gathered for 
an evening of winter merriment; and while the 
cold, calm moon, the never-changing, hypocrit¬ 
ical moon, that smiles the same on joy or woe, 
on calm or whirlwind, shone on the cold and 
quiet country road—she, the gentle child on 
whom no wind before breathed roughly, clad 
in thin garments, with a ragged shawl wound 
around her graceful shoulders and her bare 
white arms—the beloved child of a hundred 
homes in that valley, the best adored of an old 
man’s heart, whom God’s messengers long wait¬ 
ed to take home to Him—she w'as walking slow¬ 
ly, feebly by houses that would have opened 
every door to her, by the great house wherein 
she should have been gayest, brightest, purest 
of all that night, and whose sounds of joy sank 
like a weight in her soul, and made her step 
more feeble, more heavy, by the old church and 
grave-yard where her mother lay—she thanked 
God for it, in undisturbed slumber—slowly, 
painfully on the slippery track of the sleighs, 
writhing and turning her small feet on the 
roughnesses on which she slipped, and twice, 
yes, twice falling in the road, and, nothing heed¬ 
ing it, rising to go on her homeward way, until 
she stood on the porch before that dear ©Id 
home, and trembled now, for the first time, lost 
the home was hers no more forever. 

Did I say she stood? When the old man, 
startled by a feeble rap at the door, went to 
open it, he found her lying on the threshold 
with her lips pressed to the worn, old boards. 
He lifted her, he carried her in his arms into 
the large room, and fell into his chair, still 
holding her in his firm embrace. He called her 
by all the dear names she had answered to in 
years now gone; he kissed her thin lips, her 
whitesand sunken temples, her pale cheeks, and 
yet she moved not, stirred not, answered no- 
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thing. She never spake again. Once—and 
hat once, toward the morning after that night, 
while she still lay in the old man’s arms, for 
there he sat all night long and held her—once 
she opened her eyes, her 6oft brown eyes, and 
gazed with unutterable fondness into his. A 
dream of peace was in her soul, and as she saw 
him she smiled, and that smile was the radiant 
presence of the angel that carried her away. 

And when the cold morning dawned on the 
white eastern hills she lay in his arms, still, 
calm, beautiful, dead! 

We buried her on a Sunday morning. I 
remember it well. She was brought into the 
church, and she lay motionless before the pul¬ 
pit, where she had been baptized just eighteen 
years before—her calm face upturned to the 
heaven we trusted she had found. We tried to 
sing, and did but sob the broken measures of a 
grand old hymn. We tried to pray, but the 
pastor’s voice was weak, and, m the audible 
weeping of the congregation, his broken ac- 
oents were almost unheard. We carried her 
out to the grave, and when the bearers would 
have taken the cords to let that precious bur¬ 
den down into its cold, dark place, they trem¬ 
bled and refused the task; and one of them, a 
young man, knelt on the ground by the low 
bier and kissed the rough boards that now in¬ 
closed the form his arms had longed to enfold. 

So it was all over, and that night the snow 
fell fast on village and field, on house and grave. 
And to-night—though twenty years have passed 
since then—to-night I have seen her face, have 
heard her name, and I write it here, Emily 
Duncan, the last time, perhaps, that it will be 
written on earth. Let us trust in God that we 
Shall one day see it written elsewhere in char¬ 
acters of light. 


MY CONFESSION. 

HAD always been a passionate boy. They 
said I was almost a fiend at times. At 
others I was mild and loving. My father could 
not manage me at home; so I was sent to school. 
I was more flogged, both at home and at school, 
than any one I ever knew or heard of. It was 
incessant flogging. It was the best way they 
knew of to educate and correct me. I remem¬ 
ber to this day how my father and my master 
used to say, “they would flog the devil out of 
me.” This phrase was burnt at last into my 
very being. I bore it always consciously about 
with me. I heard it so often that a dim kind 
of notion came into my mind that I really was 
possessed by a* devil, and that they were right 
to try and scourge it out of me. This was a 
very vague feeling at first. After events made 
it more definite. 

Time went on in the old way. I was for¬ 
ever doing wrong, and forever under punish¬ 
ment—terrible punishment that left my body 
wounded, and hardened my heart into stone. 
I have bitten my tongue till it was black and 
swollen, that I might not say I repented of what 
I had done. Repentance then, was synonymous 


with cowardice and shame. At last it grew into 
a savage pride of endurance. I gloried in my 
sufferings, for I knew that I came the conqueror 
out of them. The masters might flog me till I 
fainted; but they could not subdue me. My 
constancy was greater than their tortures, and 
my firmness superior to their will. Yes, they 
were forced to acknowledged it—I conquered 
them: the devil would not be scourged out of 
me at their bidding; but remained with me at 
mine. 

When I look back to this time of my boy¬ 
hood, I seem to look over a wide expanse of 
desert land swept through with fiery storms. 
Passions of every kind convulsed my mind; 
unrest and mental turmoil, strife and tumult, 
and suffering never ceasing; this is the picture 
of my youth whenever I turn it from the dark 
wall of the past. But it is foolish to recall this 
now. Even at my age, chastened and sobered 
as I am, it makes my heart bound with the old 
passionate throb again, when I remember the 
torture and the fever of my boyhood. 

1 had few school friends. The boys were 
afraid of me, very naturally; and shrank from 
any intimacy with one under such a potent ban 
as I. I resented this, and fought my way sav¬ 
agely against them. One only, Herbert Ferrara, 
was kind to me; he alone loved me, and he 
alone was loved in return. Loved, as you may 
well believe a boy of warm affections—such as I 
was, in spite of all my intemperance of passion, 
isolated from all and shunned by all—would 
love any one such os Herbert! He was the 
Royal Boy of the school; the noblest? the 
loved of all—masters and playmates alike; the 
chief of all; clever; like a young Apollo among 
the herdsmen ; supreme in the grace and vigor 
of his dawning manhood. I never knew one so 
unselfish—so gifted and so striving, so loving and 
so just, so gentle and so strong. 

We were friends—fast, firm friends. The 
other boys and the ushers, and the masters, too, 
warned Herbert against me. They told him 
continually that I should do him no good, and 
might harm him in many ways. But he was 
faithful, and suffered no one to come between 
us. I had never been angry with Herbert. A 
word, or look, joining on the humor of the mo¬ 
ment, would rouse me into a perfect fiend against 
any one else; but Herbert’s voice and manner 
soothed me under every kind of excitement. 
In any paroxysm of rage—the very worst—I 
was gentle to him; and I had never known yet 
the fit of fury which had not yielded to his 
remonstrance. I had grown almost to look on 
him as my good angel against that devil whom 
the rod could not scouige out of me. 

We were walking on the cliffs one day, Her¬ 
bert and I, for we lived by the sea-side. And 
indeed I think that wild sea made me fiercer 
than I should else have been. The cliffs where 
we were that day were high and rugged; in 
some places going down sheer and smooth into 
the sea, in others jagged and rough; but always 
dangerous. Even the samphire gatherers dread- 
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ed them. They were of a crumbling sandstone, 
that broke away under the hands and feet; for 
we had often climbed the practicable parts, and 
knew that great masses would crumble and 
break under our grasp, like mere gravel heaps. 
Herbert and I stood for a short time close to 
tiie edge of the highest cliff; Haglin’s Crag it 
was called; looking down at the sea, which was 
at high tide, and foaming wildly about the rocks. 
The wind was very strong, though the sky was 
almost cloudless; it roared round the cliffs, and 
lashed the waves into a surging foam, that beat 
furiously against the base, and brought down 
showers of earth and sand with each blow as it 
struck. The sight of all this life and fury of 
nature fevered my blood and excited my imag¬ 
ination to the highest. A strange desire seized 
me. I wanted to clamber down the face of the 
cliffs—to the very base—and dip myself in the 
white waves foaming round them. It was a 
wild fancy, but I could not conquer it, though 
I tried to do so; and I felt equal to its accom¬ 
plishment. 

“ Herbert, I am going down the cliff,” I said, 
throwing my cap on the ground. 

“Nonsense, Paul!” said Herbert, laughing. 
He did not believe me; and thought I was only 
in jest. 

When, however, ho saw that I was serious, 
and that I did positively intend to attempt this 
danger, he opposed me in his old manner of 
gentleness and love; the manner which had 
hitherto subdued me like a magic 6pell. He 
told me that it was my certain death I was rush¬ 
ing into, and he asked me affectionately to 
desist 

I was annoyed at his opposition. For the 
first time his voice had no power over me; for 
the first time his entreaties fell dead on my 
ears. Scarcely hearing Herbert, scarcely see¬ 
ing him, I leaned over the clifft; the waves sing¬ 
ing to me aa with a human voice; when I was 
suddenly pulled back, Herbert saying to me, 
angrily, 

“Paul, are you mad? Do you think I will 
stand by and see you kill yourself!” 

He tore me from the cliff. It was a strain 
like physical anguish when I could no longer 
see the waters. I turned against him savagely, 
and tried to shake off his hand. But he threw 
his arms round me, and held me firmly, and 
the feeling of constraint, of imprisonment, over¬ 
came my love. I could not bear personal re¬ 
straint even from him. His young slight arms 
seemed like leaden chains about me; he changed 
to the hideousness of a jailer $ his opposing love, 
to the insolence of a tyrant. I called hoarsely 
to him to let me free; but he still clung round 
me. Again I called; again he withstood me; 
and then I struggled with him. My teeth were 
set fast—my hands clenched; the strength of a 
strong man was in me. I seized him by the 
waist as I would lift a young child, and hurled 
him from me. God help me!—I did not see in 
what direction. 

It was as if a shadow had fallen between me 


and the sun, so that I could see nothing in its 
natural light. There was no light and there 
was no color. The sun was as bright overhead 
as before; the grass lay at my feet as gleaming 
as before; the waves flung up their sparkling 
showers; the wind tossed the branches full of 
leaves, like boughs of glittering gems, as it had 
tossed them ten minutes ago; but I saw them 
all indistinctly now, through the vail, the mist 
of this darkness. The shadow was upon me 
that has never left me since. Day and night it 
has followed me; day and night its chill lay on 
my heart. A voice sounded unceasingly with¬ 
in me, “Murder and a lost soul, forever and 
ever!” 

I turned from the cliff resolutely, and went 
toward home. Not a limb failed me, not a 
moment’s weakness was on me. I went home 
with the intention of denouncing myself as the 
murderer of my friend; and I was calm because 
I felt that his death would then be avenged. I 
hoped for the most patent degradation possible 
to humanity. My only desire was to avenge 
the murder of my friend on myself, his mur¬ 
derer ; and I walked along quickly that I might 
overtake the slow hours, and gain the mometot 
of expiation. 

I went straight to the in aster’s room. He 
spoke to me harshly, and ordered me out of his 
sight; as he did whenever I came before him. 
I told him authoritatively to listen to me; I 
had something to say to him; and my manner, 
I suppose, struck him: for he turned round to 
me again, and told me to speak. What had I 
to say? 

I began by stating briefly that Herbert had 
fallen down Haglin’s Crag; and then I was 
about to add that it was I who had flung him 
down, though unintentionally—when—whether 
it was mere faintness, to this day I do not know 
—I fell senseless to the earth. And for weeks 
I remained senseless with brain fever, from, it 
was believed, the terrible shock my system had 
undergone at seeing my dearest friend perish so 
miserably before my eyes. This belief helped 
much to soften men’s hearts—and to give me a 
place in their sympathy, never given me before. 

When I recovered, that dark shadow still 
clung silently to me; and whenever I attempted 
to speak the truth—and the secret always hung 
clogging on my tongue—the same scene was 
gone through as before; I was struck down by 
an invisible hand; and reduced perforce to 
silence. I knew then that I was shut out from 
expiation—as I had shut myself out from repa¬ 
ration in my terrible deed. Day and night, 
day and night! always haunted with a fierce 
thought of sin, and striving helplessly to ex¬ 
press it 

I had come now to that time in my life when 
I must choose a profession. I resolved to be¬ 
come a physician from the feeling of making 
such reparation to humanity as I was able, for 
the life I had destroyed. I thought if I could 
save life, if I could alleviate suffering; and bring 
blessing instead of affliction, that I might Some- 
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what atone for my guilt. If not to the indi¬ 
vidual, yet to humanity at large. No one ever 
clung to a profession with more ardor than I 
undertook the study of medicine; for it seemed 
to me my only way of salvation, if indeed that 
were yet possible—a salvation to be worked out 
not only by chastisement and control of my 
passions, but by active good among my fellow- 
men. 

I shall never forget the first patient I at¬ 
tended. It was a painful case, where there 
was muoh suffering; and to the relations—to 
that poor mother above all—bitter anguish. 
The child had been given over by the doctors} 
and I was called in as the last untried, from 
despair, not from hope; I ordered a new rem¬ 
edy ; one that few would have the courage to 
prescribe. The effect was almost miraculous, 
and, as the little one breathed freer, and that 
sweet soft sleep of healing crept over her, the 
thick darkness hanging round me lightened per¬ 
ceptibly. Had I solved the mystery of my fu¬ 
ture? By work and charity should I come out 
into the light again ? and could deeds of repa¬ 
ration dispel that darkness which a mere object¬ 
less punishment—a mere mental repentance— 
could not touch ? 

This experience gave me renewed courage: 
I devoted myself more ardently to my profes¬ 
sion, chiefly among the poor, and without re¬ 
muneration. Had I ever accepted money, I 
believe that all my power would have gone. 
And as I saved more and more lives, and light¬ 
ened more and more the heavy burden of human 
suffering, the dreadful shadow grew fainter. 

I was called suddenly to a dying lady. No 
name was given me, neither was her station in 
life nor her condition told me. I hurried off 
without caring to ask questions: careful only 
to heal. When I reached the house, I was 
taken into a room where she lay in a fainting 
fit on the bed. Even before I ascertained her 
malady—with that almost second sight of a prac¬ 
ticed physician—her wonderful beauty struck 
me. Not merely because it was beauty, but be¬ 
cause it was a face strangely familiar to me, 
though new; strangely speaking of a former 
love: although, in all my practice, I had never 
loved man or woman individually. 

I roused the lady from her faintness; but 
not without much trouble. It was more like 
death than swooning, and yielded to my treat¬ 
ment stubbornly. I remained with her for many 
hours; but when I left her she was better. I 
was obliged to leave her, to attend a poor work- 
house child. 

I had not been gone long—carrying with me 
that fair face lying in its deathlike trance, with 
all its golden hair scattered wide over the pil¬ 
low, and the blue lids weighing down the eyes, 
as one carries the remembrance of a sweet 
song lately sung—carrying it, too, as a talis¬ 
man against that dread shadow which somehow 
hung closer on me to-night; the darkness, too, 
deepening into its original blackness, and the 
chill lying heavily on my heart again—when a 


messenger hurried after me, telling me the lady 
was dying, and I was to go back immediately. 
I wanted no second bidding. In a moment, as 
it seemed to me, I was in her room again. It 
was dark. 

The lady was dying now, paralyzed from her 
feet upward. I saw the death-ring mount high¬ 
er and higher; that faint, bluish ring with which 
death marries some of his brides. I bent every 
energy, every thought to the combat. I ordered 
remedies so strange to the ordinary rules of 
medicine, that it was with difficulty the chemist 
would prepare them. She opened her eyes full 
upon me, and the whole room was filled with 
the cry of “ Murderer 1” They thought the lady 
had spoken feverishly in her death-trance. I 
alone knew from whence that cry had come. 

But I would not yield, and I never quailed, 
nor feared for the result. I knew the power I 
had to battle with, and I knew, too, the powers 
I wielded. They saved her. The blood cir¬ 
culated again through her veins, the faintness 
gradually dispersed, the smitten side flung off 
its paralysis, and the blue ring faded wholly 
from her limbs. 

The lady recovered under my care. And 
care, such as mothers lavish on their children, 
I poured like life-blood on her. I knew that 
her pulses beat at my bidding, I knew that 1 
had given her back her life, which else had 
been forfeit, and that I was her preserver. I 
almost worshiped her. It was the worship of 
my whole being—the tide into which the pent- 
up sentiment of my long years of unloving phi¬ 
lanthropy poured like a boundless flood. It was 
my life that I gave her—my destiny that I saw 
in her, my deliverer from the curse of sin, as 
I had been here from the power of death. I 
asked no more than to be near her, to see her, 
to hear her voice, to breathe the same air with 
her, to guard and protect her. I never asked 
myself whether I loved as other men or no; I 
never dreamed of her loving me again. I did 
not even know her name nor her condition; 
she was simply the Lady to me—the one and 
only woman of my world. I never cared to 
analyze more than this. My love was part of 
my innermost being, and I could as soon have 
imagined the earth without ire sun as my life 
without the lady. Was this love such as other 
men feel? I know not. I only know there 
were no hopes such as other men have. I 
did not question my own heart of the future: 
I only knew of love—I did not ask for happi¬ 
ness. 

One day I went to see her os usual. She 
was well now; but I still kept up my old habit 
of visiting her for her health. I sat by her for 
a long time this day, wondering, as I so often 
wondered, who it was that she resembled, and 
where I had met her before, and how; for I 
was certain that I had seen her some time in 
the past. She was lying back in an easy-ebair 
—how well I remember it all!—enveloped in a 
cloud of white drapery. A sofa-table was drawn 
along the side of her chair, with one drawer 
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partly open. Without any intention of look¬ 
ing, I saw that it was filled with letters, in two 
different handwritings, and that two miniature 
cases were lying among them. An open letter, 
in which lay a tress of sun-bright hair, was on 
her knee. It was written in a Ijand that made 
me start and quiver. I knew the writing, though 
at the moment I could not recognize the writer. 

Strongly agitated, I took the letter in my 
hand. The hair fell across my fingers. The 
darkness gathered close and heavy, and there 
burst from me the self-accusing cry of “ Mur¬ 
derer 1” 

“No, not murdered,” said the lady, sorrow¬ 
fully. “ He was killed by accident. This let¬ 
ter is from him—my dear twin-brother Herbert 
—written the very day of his death. But what 
can outweigh the blessedness of death while we 
are innocent of sin 1” 

As she spoke, for some strange fancy she 
drew the gauzy drapery round her head. It 
fell about her soft and white as foam. I knew 
now where I had seen her before, lying as now 
with her sweet face turned upward to the sky; 
looking, as now, so full of purity and love: call¬ 
ing me then to innocence as now to reconcilia¬ 
tion. Her angel in her likeness had once spoken 
to me through the waves, as Herbert’s spirit rlow 
spoke to me in her. 

“This is his portrait,” she continued, open¬ 
ing one of the cases. 

The darkness gathered closer and closer. But 
I fought it off bravely, and kneeling humbly, for 
the first time I was able to make my confession. 
I told her all. My love for Herbert; but my 
fierce fury of temper: my sin, but also how un¬ 
intentional ; my atonement. And then, in the 
depth of my agony, I turned to implore her for¬ 
giveness. 

“ I do,” Bhe said, weeping. “ It was a griev¬ 
ous crime—grievous, deadly—but you have ex¬ 
piated it. Yon have repented indeed by self¬ 
subjugation, and by unwearied labors of mercy 
and good among your fellow-men. I do forgive 
you, my friend, as Herbert’s spirit would forgive 
you. And,” in a gayer tone, “ my beloved hus¬ 
band, who will return to me to-day, will bless 
you too for preserving his wife, as I bless you 
for preserving me to him.” 

The darkness fell from me as she kissed my 
hand. Yet it still shades my life; but as a 
warning, not as a curse—a mournful past, not 
a destroying present. Charity and active good 
among our fellow-men can destroy the power of 
sin within us; and repentance in deeds—not in 
tears, but in the life-long efforts of a resolute 
man—can lighten the blackness of a crime, and 
remove the curse of punishment from us. Work 
and love: by these may we win our pardon, and 
by these stand out again in the light. 

IMPORTANT TO HUSBANDS. 

I AM going to break ground in a totally new 
question, but with wonder that it has been 
reserved to me to do so. When I look along 
e fashionable business-street in one of our large 


cities, and observe the temptations presented 
by mercers and milliners to my friends of the 
softer sex, I feel that the Maine Liquor. Law 
has at least the objectionable character of being 
a partial measure. I ask myself, Why should 
we endeavor to put down only one traffic of a 
seductive and mischievous kind ? There is a 
Gin Palace, with its baleful attractions, at one 
corner; but here is a Muslin Palace, with equally 
bewraying, though not so deadly attractions, at 
another. Why should the latter be left to be¬ 
guile the wits of the ladies, while Legislative 
Acts seek to save the somewhat poorer, but not 
less heedless, victims of the opposite establish¬ 
ment? 

If I am wrong, may all concerned forgive roe; 
but I can not help thinking that the Muslin 
Palace carries guilt on the very face of it. 
Given the weak female heart as the subject of 
experiment, and behold how well adapted is 
the apparatus brought to bear upon it! The 
lofty entrance, with plate-glass sides and flank¬ 
ing windows, displaying colored nothings of all 
sorts of inconceivable forms and incomprehen¬ 
sible purposes—the long retiring vista of count¬ 
ers and tables, attended, not by women, who 
are perfectly fit for the silly business, but by 
Young Men—the dazzling mirrors inviting the 
victims to self-worshiping trials of shawls and 
scarfs—the soft, winning manners, and insinu¬ 
ating talk of the shopmen, addressed to every 
whim of taste or tastelessness which they may 
detect in the votaries—an honest business could 
not require all this. Were the question only 
that women should have decent attire, less Cir- 
cean spells would serve. The object manifestly 
is to tempt the poor sex into the purchase of 
habiliments beyond what they need, and of finer 
kinds than are meet for them; and hence the 
magnificence of the system and all its insnaring 
arrangements. The Muslin Palace betrays its 
character by being a Palace. 

The husbands should look to it, engage a 
Mr. Gough, get up an Alliance, and establish 
an organ to make themselves heard by. It is 
very much their concern, both as it affects the 
solidity of character of their wives and daugh¬ 
ters, and their own pockets. I am afraid they 
are far too insensible to their own woes. Men 
will pass a seductive bonnet-shop on their way 
to ’Change every day for a series of years, and 
no more regard it than if it were a mangling 
establishment. They reflect not on the tremen¬ 
dous interest which these gauzy, crapy, ribbony 
bewilderments have for hundreds of the other 
sex; how their wives have dreamt for weeks 
of a certain specimen about the size of a toler¬ 
able butterfly; how their daughters never pass 
without snatching a fearful joy; and how these 
airy insignificances will tell upon their balances 
in January. There were witchcrafts and phil¬ 
ters long ago for entangling the hearts of the 
fair; and some sages bore us now and then 
with their fears for the effect of nevel-reading 
upon the female imagination. But charms, 
philters, chloroform, and ideal Lord Henries, 
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toko op, in my regard, an aspect of perfect in¬ 
nocence, in comparison with the fascinations 
of those rainbow-like windows into which we 
see our women gaze day by day, and wish and 
wish the soul away. 

There is something disarming in the very 
triviality of the things whose subjects they are. 
To think—while we see men pursuing great 
honors and gains—of a woman led along in 
sweet illusion by a bit of lace, or a ribbon, or 
the half-imaginary thing called a bonnet, melts 
ns like the lisp of a pretty child. Dear, amia¬ 
ble creature! how innocent of her to make all 
her happiness in life centre—say, in a new ba- 
rfege dress! How helpless, too, about the making 
and arranging of all those gewgaws upon her 
person! Half of them probably unsuitable for 
her in their hue and form—troublesome as en¬ 
cumbrances, rather than really ornamental— 
but all borne with so meek a submission to what 
the multitude has established as fashion! To 
be pleased with such trifles, and patient under 
such inappropriatenesses and superfluities, may 
be owned as most engaging. But we must not 
allow this feeling to carry us too far. We pity 
the abandoned dram-drinker, while we condemn 
the selfish taverner who supplies him with the 
materials of excess. So may we relent over 
this affecting susceptibility of our lady-friends, 
but at the same time denounce those who trade 
upon it. Nor may we look too lightly on the 
passion itself. The Turk, who is content with 
a bit of opium, may be said to be an easily- 
pleased roan; but, viewing the consequences, 
we must at the same time proclaim war against 
the indulgence. A woman should be reminded 
that it is bad to give her heart to vanity, and 
not good to empty her husband's or father's 
pocket. It is believed in this country that wo¬ 
men have souls: we should act accordingly, 
and try to induce them to think less of the 
decoration of the earthly tabernacle. 

This brings me to the consideration of what 
many of my readers will by this time be in¬ 
clined to say—namely, that a Maine Law is 
not the legitimate way to cure the evil. They 
will be for leaving Muslin Palaces alone, and 
trying to elevate women above their tempta¬ 
tions. Well, I confess to a great wish to raise 
the female sex in almost all sorts of ways, as 
far as they can be raised; and nothing would 
gratify me more than to see them rendered so 
enlightened in their minds, and so advanced in 
their tastes, as to walk past a lace-shop without 
a sigh, and view an array of fresh spring bon¬ 
nets with the indifference which the subject 
deserves. But, alas! my friend, it is a weari¬ 
ful thing to wait for all this. The horse starves 
while the corn grows. The Muslin Palace, too, 
is all the time working against your educational 
influences. It is like John Wilkes telling the 
gentleman who spoke of taking the sense of the 
ward upon a particular point, that he would 
take the nmhsense of the ward against him, and 
oarry it ten to one. I can see nothing for it 
but a good hearty persecution—not a restric¬ 


tion of Vanity Fair to particular days and hours, 
but a condemnation of Vanity Fair out and 
out— 

“ Exulting, cruahln *t m»> a mnmwj. 

Or limpet-shell," 

as Burns says* It is rather a sore point to 
come to in a free country, where all people have 
hitherto enjoyed the privilege of ruining them¬ 
selves at their own discretion. But what shall 
we say? We protect minors from premature 
marriage, and punish a good many eccentrici¬ 
ties of the affections which don't much trouble 
us. Why should we not be allowed to protect 
the gentle partners of our bosoms from any par¬ 
ticular danger or corrupting agency which we 
see besetting them ? No, no; I am clear for a 
short-hand way of serving the fair: nothing bnt 
a Maine Law will do. 

Is such a law workable ? Obviously ten times 
more so than a Maine Liquor Law; for while 
the use of alcohol up to a certain point can be 
concealed, dress will not exist unless for being 
exhibited, and there can, therefore, be no diffi¬ 
culty in laying our Angers on the corpus delicti. 
A lady seen proceeding along the street in an 
immoderate style of dressing, can be arrest¬ 
ed as contraband, and reduced to a ration¬ 
ality of exterior, scream as she may. Certain 
stuffs of more than a fair degree of simple ele¬ 
gance can be forbidden; any monstrous super¬ 
fluity of flounce, or frill, or trimming, can be 
cut down. We shall have a law for introducing 
conciseness into thp femalfc figure, and making 
them convenient to themselves, even against 
their will. We need not fear much about their 
will, however, for it is odds that they would 
be rather glad of a law, however tyrannical, 
which would save them from the greater tyran¬ 
ny now existing. We must remember that the 
unfortunate creatures do not overdress them¬ 
selves from a love of dress, bnt only because 
they most follow the fashion. Make Mrs. Black 
aware that Mrs. Brown, Mrs. White, and Mrs. 
Green are all henceforth to appear in neat black 
silk dresses with plain frills, and Mrs. Black 
will take to the black silk and plain frill with a 
peaceful and contented mind. Assure any one 
of the ladies of Dr. Rousem't congregation, that 
all the rest must appear next Sunday in some 
rational form of bonnet, and she will conform 
at once. It will be necessary, however, to exe¬ 
cute the law with unrelenting rigor; for evi¬ 
dently, if one here and there were allowed to 
beflonnee herself overmuch, or hold by—say on 
pretense of wearing out—any of the proscribed 
stuffs, all her neighbors would immediately feel 
that, for their own protection, they must return 
to the old excesses too, and the whole benefit 
of the law would be lost. As to the number of 
dresses which should be permitted to any one 
lady, an easy-working clause is at our service. 
We have only to restrict them to dresses made 
by their own industry, in order to insure a suf¬ 
ficient moderation in this respect Some, in¬ 
deed, under such a restriction, might be in dan¬ 
ger of something like a destitution of clothing 
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—which, of course, might lead to exhibitions 
not desirable for the public. Bat I would*meet 
•ach cases with a slight relaxation of the law, 
permitting a provedly handless lady, or one la¬ 
boring under that fatal disease the vis inertia, 
to receive aid from her well-disposed friends, 
or from charitable societies. 

Here, then, is launched the ball of a new 
agitation. Ye princes of the Land of Haber¬ 
dashery, tremble on your thrones, for the be¬ 
ginning of your end has come! Husbands and 
fethers rally to the charge, if charges ye would 
escape. View in me your true friend and coun¬ 
selor. Do not think, however, of presenting 
me with any testimonial. Enough for me the 
glory of having raised the First Ciy against one 
of the most oppressive tyrannies of the age! 

PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF THE HOUSE 
OF ORLEANS. 

u rpHE Duke of Orleans,” said Odillon Barrot 

JL to the deputies and politicians who had 
assembled at Loffitte’s on the 29th of July, 
1880, and were wavering between the choice of 
a new king and the abolition of monarchy— 
“the Duke of Orleans is the best of Republics.” 
Forty years previously, the Odillon Barrots of 
that day had lustily proclaimed that “theDuke 
of Orleans would be the best of kings;” and 
might have tried the experiment had their fa¬ 
vorite been a man of talent or nerve. In pre¬ 
cisely similar language, seventy-five years be¬ 
fore, the nobles of France admitted, in private 
conclave, that “the Duke of Orleans would be 
foe best of regents;” and this time, as in 1880, 
foe Duke having the will and the courage to 
take what fortune threw in his way, the experi¬ 
ment was practically tested. Nor have these 
been the highest compliments paid to bearers of 
foe name. During the dreadful winter of 1788, 
many a poor mechanic and many a starving 
family in Paris used to cry, in heartfelt grati¬ 
tude for the bounties of the Palais Royal, “The 
Duke of Orleans is the best of men.” 

Romance and history have been searched in 
vain for a parallel to foe fortunes of foe house 
to which these men belonged. Vicissitudes, 
stranger than fancy ever pictured, have marked 
its career from its origin down to our times. 
Contrasts the most startling, reverses the most 
overwhelming, successes the most wonderfal, 
follow each other with bewildering rapidity in 
its annals. Rare examples of virtue, coupled 
with such vices as can not even be named; dex¬ 
terous cunning, and most egregious folly; in¬ 
ordinate ambition, and incredible carelessness 
of fortune; the meanest kind of selfishness, and 
large liberality; undaunted.courage, and most 
pitiable pusillanimity—such are a few of the op¬ 
posite qualities illustrated in foe characters of 
the Dukes of Orleans. In one respect they re¬ 
sembled each other. AH, from first to last, 
coveted the French throne. Even before foe 
present house existed, Gaston of Orleans con¬ 
spired against Louis XIII. Philippe, the first 
of foe present line, was at least jealous of his 


brother. The Regent conspired against Louis 

XIV. , and was accused of plotting mischief 
against his heir. Another Duke of Orleans was 
foe acknowledged chief of foe enemies of Louis 

XV. Philippe Egalitd voted for foe death of 
Louis XVI., and was openly nominated for foe 
vacant throne. Louis Philippe, his son, associ¬ 
ated with the conspirators who sought to over¬ 
throw Louis XVIH., and gained foe throne by 
foe downfall of Charles X. His sons are now 
secretly conspiring against Napoleon III. No 
family can be mentioned which has been so 
constant a foot-ball for fortune. An Orleans 
once reigned in France: foe same man lived to 
want a single servant. An Orleans was richer 
than the British Croesus, the Duke of Suther¬ 
land : that man, in Philadelphia, was thankful 
for foe loan of a few dollars. An Orleans 
proved that those whom the world calls vicious 
are only, comparatively speaking, moderately 
depraved: his son first directed foe Bible to be 
studied in foe original at Paris. Some of foe 
most repulsive doctrines of despotism can be 
traced to an Orleans: democracy found a chief 
in his heir. Power and weakness, wealth and 
penuiy, intelligence and stolidity, vice and mod¬ 
eration, recur in foe histoiy of this family in 
regular succession, like foe ebb and flow of foe 
tide. In foe space of seven generations all the 
extremes of fortune are exhibited. Nor is the 
book of Destiny closed. Marvels, yielding no¬ 
thing in interest to the past, may be written on 
the pages time has yet to unfold. 

On a gloomy night in September, 1640, the 
Louvre was in great commotion. Lights were 
hurrying to and fro, courtiers were arriving 
from all parts of Paris, eager faces were grouped 
in every corridor. Here and there a messenger 
looking wonderfully important, or a man in 
office, with anxious brow, bustled through the 
crowd, and moved toward foe royal chambers. 
It had been announced that foe Queen’s ac¬ 
couchement might be hourly expected. Her 
husband, poor, helpless, imbecile Louis XIIL, 
sat as composed as usual, in an easy chair, chat¬ 
ting lazily with his favorite chevalier; but her 
friend, Mazarin, was as much excited as a pol¬ 
itician can be, and much more so than he ever 
appeared before. The courtiers talked in mys¬ 
terious whispers. Remarks by no means com¬ 
plimentary to the Queen’s virtue were bandied 
in the ante-chambers; and foe physicians and 
ladies who-hastened to her apartment, were 
greeted as they passed with significant smiles 
and shrugs of foe shoulders. The friends of 
Cardinal Richelieu, secure in the impunity 
which his protection afforded, did not scruple 
to vent their wit or their spite against her Ma¬ 
jesty in coarse jests at the very doors of her 
chamber. 

The infant whose birth caused this unusual 
scene was not the first-born child of Anne of 
Austria. Two years previously, and twenty 
years after her marriage with Lduis, she had 
given birth to a son, who became Louis XIV. 
Rumor afterward asserted that Louis had not 
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been the only fruit of the Queen’s pregnancy. I 
Persons whose rank at court gave great weight 
to their statements, declared that she had been 
delivered of twins, of whom Louis was one, 
and the Man in the Iron Mask the other. 
These stories derived currency from the no¬ 
torious character of Anne of Austria. Not only 
had she furnished a theme for scandal hy her 
intimacy with Mazarin, but her connivance at 
the conspiracy of Gaston d’Orleans, the King's 
brother, had been so clearly established, that 
weak old Louis XIII., when pressed to receive 
her into his confidence shortly before his death, 
exclaimed bitterly, “ Is it not enough that I have 
forgiven her, and does she expect me to believe 
her too?" 

On the 21st September her second child— 
Philip, the founder of the house of Orleans— 
was bom. Less than three years afterward her 
husband died. Her bitter enemy and most re¬ 
lentless persecutor, Richelieu, had preceded him 
to the tomb. Anne, immersed in the concerns 
of the regency, abandoned the education of the 
family to Mazarin, who shrewdly directed that 
the royal boys should learn little or nothing. 
The elder contrived, notwithstanding, to pick 
up some scraps of knowledge; but the younger, 
whose natural abilities were good, was allowed 
to grow up a perfect dolt. He could barely read 
and write; and his ignorance of history, liter¬ 
ature, and art, were afterward peculiarly con¬ 
spicuous at the polished court of his brother. 
As a boy, he was singularly unmanly and ef¬ 
feminate. He loved to spend his time in the 
ladies' apartments, and readily allowed them to 
dress him as a girl. While his brother was 
shooting or riding, he would shut himself up to 
enjoy a good dinner or a game at cards. He 
was fond of dancing, but wore high-heeled shoes 
to conceal his short stature, and consequently 
danced like a woman. There was nothing mas¬ 
culine or prepossessing in his face. Jet-black 
hair and eyebrows, large black eyes, a long nar¬ 
row face, with a peaked nose, very small mouth, 
irregular teeth, and a sallow complexion; such 
is the description given of him by his wife. It 
does not increase our respect for the taste of the 
ladies of the court to learn that the owner of 
these features was a general favorite—more so 
than his brother, the chivalrous and manly 
Louis XIV. 

Anne of Austria, who had escaped from the 
insulting tyranny of Richelieu to fall under the 
equally iron rule of Mazarin, resembled the 
other fair dames of Paris in this respect—she 
loved her younger son better than her first-born. 
At the death of Gaston d'Orleons, brother of 
Louis Xin., his title had reverted to young 
Philip, and with it estates which placed him on 
a level with the wealthiest nobles of Europe. 
Anne resolved to consolidate his position by a 
royal marriage. Though Mazarin believed in 
the permanence of the English republic, Anne 
felt confident of the restoration of the Stuarts, 
and fixed her choice on Henrietta, daughter of 
Charles L This lady had nothing but her birth 


and a rather pretty face to recommend her. 
Evei^the latter has been a subject of dispute. 
Quaint Pepys says: “ The Princess Henrietta is 
very pretty, but much below my expectations; 
and her dressing of herself with her hahr frizzed 
short up her earn, did make her seem so much 
the less to me. But my wife standing near 
her, with two or three black patches on, and 
well dressed, did seem to me much handsomer 
than she." She had not a livre to bring her 
husband in the shape of dowry. Poverty had 
been her companion from her cradle. Bora 
during the civil wars, she had been carried in 
her mother’s arms to Paris, and had shared that 
period of privation, when the family of the late 
King of England “ remained abed all day from 
the cold, having no fuel to make a fire." She 
was, however, not destitute of wit, and during 
her residence at Paris had acquired the courtly 
manners of the fashionable circles in that cap¬ 
ital. The marriage took place a few months 
after the restoration of the bride's brother, 
Charles IL 

Nothing paints the age better than the do¬ 
mestic life of the Duke and Duchess of Orleans. 
The latter had been escorted to Paris by the 
famous Duke of Buckingham, who made no se¬ 
cret of his love for his fair charge. Besides 
Buckingham, the Duke of Orleans himself pre¬ 
sented to his young wife the Count of Guiche, 
the handsomest man at court and a notorious 
lady-killer. Scandal was rife on the subject, 
and not without cause. One day, as Madame 
and De Guiche were together in her apart¬ 
ments, the approach of the Duke was suddenly 
announced. The Count and the lady were par¬ 
alyzed, for escape appeared impossible. il I can 
manage it,” hurriedly exclaimed a valet, “ place 
yourself against the door, M. le Comte.” When 
the Duke reached the landing the valet ran out, 
and butted his head so violently against the 
Duke’s face as almost to stun him, and make 
his nose bleed. In the confusion, the Count 
contrived to escape unperceived, with a hand¬ 
kerchief over his face. The King himself was 
for a time a marked admirer of Henrietta. At 
Fontainebleau Louis and his fair cousin were 
inseparable; and the only people who appear 
to have been annoyed at the flirtation were la¬ 
dies who were jealous of the favor shown to the 
Duchess. Philip, who, according to his second 
wife, never loved any one in his life, was a 
model husband in point of forbearance. When 
his mother forced him to notice his wife's in¬ 
trigue with De Guiche, he settled the matter 
with a mild reprimand. He claimed, by way 
of return, that the Duchess should receive his 
female friends at her soirees; and, as the char¬ 
acter of these ladies excluded them even from 
the vexy indulgent society of Paris, he seems to 
have had the best of the bargain. Unfortunately 
for poor Henrietta, she did not extend her com¬ 
plaisance to the male friends of her husband. 
One of the most depraved and unprincipled 
men of the time was the Chevalier of Lorraine. 
His face was repulsive, his habits abominable, 
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his reputation shocking. This man was the bo¬ 
som friend of the Duke, who had actually with¬ 
drawn from court when the young King, dis¬ 
gusted bythe stories that were told of Lorraine’s 
▼ices, sent him into exile. He had made sev¬ 
eral attempts to gain the favor of the Duchess, 
but each time had been sternly repulsed. He 
resolved on such revenge as his nature prompted. 

He had a creature in the Duke’s household, 
a nobleman like himself, the Marquis d’Effiat. 
One day, while the Duchess was at mass, this 
Marquis opened her private closet, and took up 
the cup out of which she usually drank her suc¬ 
cory-water. A servant immediately inquired 
what he did with Madame’s cup ? D’Effiat re¬ 
plied that being thirsty he had come to take a 
drink; and feigned great indignation at the val¬ 
et’s remonstrance. That evening the Duchess 
called for a cup of succory-water, and lay down 
as usual in her apartment. Shortly afterward 
she awoke with a scream of pain. Medical at¬ 
tendance was procured; the Duke of Orleans 
displayed decent concern; the ladies of the 
household were in violent agitation. Henrietta 
declared she was poisoned, and could not re¬ 
cover. In the midst of her agonies, when her 
piteous cries drowned every other sound in the 
room, the King arrived, and was followed by 
the confessor and Montagu, the English embas¬ 
sador. The dying woman mastered her pain 
for a few moments to convey her last wishes to 
her countryman. She bade him tell her brother 
that she had loved him above all things in the 
world; and was continuing to speak of him, when 
Montagu inquired whether she had been pois¬ 
oned. The confessor instantly stepped forward 
and forbade her replying. Henrietta meekly 
obeyed. A meaning glance was her only an¬ 
swer to the question. The sacrament was hast¬ 
ily administered ; Bossuet knelt by the bedside, 
but before the rites of the Church had been fully 
completed, Henrietta of England was a corpse. 

The crime was fully brought home to D’Ef¬ 
fiat and Lorraine, but neither was punished. 
The latter was struck with apoplexy many 
years after, while he was narrating an immoral 
tale, and died instantly. The evidence of the 
witnesses who were examined tended to excul¬ 
pate Philip, though the murderers felt secure 
of his approval of the deed. “We did not tell 
your brother, Sire,” said Purnon, who confessed 
his share in the murder to Louis XIV., “ for 
be is unable to keep a secret, and would have 
ruined us all.” An excellent reason, and wor¬ 
thy of the Duke of Orleans. 

The pleasure of superintending his wife’s fu¬ 
neral seems to have consoled him for her loss, 

indeed, he at all regretted it. Three years 
afterward his brother, who always treated him 
tyrannically, commanded him to marry Char¬ 
lotte Elisabeth of Bavaria. The Duke was used 
to obedience. He had submitted without a 
murmur to deprivation of military rank and 
civil employment, insisting only on his right to 
lead a dissolute life. So he made no objection 
to the proposed marriage. 


Charlotte had not been lucky in her parent¬ 
age or her companions. Her mother had been 
sent back to her relations by her husband, who 
instantly replaced her by a lady of his court. 
Intrusted to the care of Sophia, the Electress 
of Hanover and the mother of George I. of En¬ 
gland, the child had been familiar with scenes 
of coarse indulgence and vulgarity from her 
earliest years. One can readily imagine the 
sort of woman that might be expected from the 
court which produced the first two Georges. 
It was, perhaps, fortunate for her that nature 
had denied her beauty, and thus kept tempta¬ 
tion out of her way. She had—as she says 
herself—“ no features, small eyes, a snub nose, 
long and flat lips, large pendant cheeks, and a 
broad face- My stature is short, and my per¬ 
son laige; both my body and my legs are shorty 
altogether I am a fright. It would be neces¬ 
sary to examine my eyes with a microscope to 
discover whether they announce intelligence. 
It would probably be impossible to find on earth 
more hideous hands than mine.” The truth of 
the portrait is confirmed by the conduct of two 
princes to whom her family offered her in mar¬ 
riage ; both entertained the project for a time, 
but instantly drew back when they saw the lady. 
The Duke of Orleans was less fastidious. 44 1 
saw I did not please him, which did not surprise 
me,” says the Duchess, quietly. But he kept 
his feelings to himself, and lived with his wife 
about three years. He ruled her household 
without consulting her wishes in the least; and 
though he was the richest man in the kingdom, 
only allowed her a hundred Louis a year as pin- 
money. Their tastes were wholly dissimilar. 
He was stupid and illiterate; she was witty and 
less ignorant than might have been expected 
from her early education. He was incurably 
prejudiced against every thing that was not 
French ; she was as obstinately attached to ev¬ 
ery thing that was German. Gourmandise was 
his ruling characteristic; his cuisine was French 
and elaborate. She describes her own habits 
in this respect with crude frankness: “ I take 
neither chocolate, tea, nor coffee, not being able 
to endure those foreign drugs. I adhere to our 
German fashion, and find nothing good in eat¬ 
ing or drinking that is not in conformity with 
our customs. I can not eat soup unless it be 
made of milk, beer, or wine. I can not endure 
soup made with boiled beef. Whenever I par¬ 
take of a dish of which it is an ingredient, I am 
subject to colic. Ham and sausages are the 
only things that suit my stomach.” There was 
as much of the man in her as of the woman in 
him. When a girl she used to play with swords 
and guns; and having been told by a friend that 
girls who were addicted to jumping were turned 
into boys, she spent all her leisure in taking the 
most prodigious leaps. ThiB was about the time 
that her husband was dressing himself in female 
clothes, and dancing in high-heeled shoes. 

After the birth of their second child they 
separated, as the memoirs say, a ramiable. In 
other words, the Duke spent the whole instead 
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of a part of his time with worthless friends and 
still more worthless women; and the Duchess, 
who was virtuous from necessity, amused her¬ 
self by quarreling with her neighbors. Madame 
de Maintenon, whose reign was then beginning, 
was her chief foe. “ The old hag,” as she calls 
her in her memoirs, found her match in the ugly 
German Princess. One of their quarrels is 
characteristic. Madame de Maintenon had 
brought over two ladies from Germany, whom 
she called Palatine-countesses, and placed them 
as attendants on her nieces. All the pride of 
the Duchess of Orleans was roused. 44 Having 
seen from my window,” she says, (( one of the 
nieces walking with the German girls, I went 
into the garden, and took care to meet them. 
I called one of the girls and asked her who Bhe 
was. She told me to my face that she was a 
Countess of the Lutzelstein family. ( By the 
left hand?’ ‘No/ Bhe replied, 4 1 am no bas¬ 
tard; the young Count Palatine married my 
mother, who is of the house of Gehlen.’ 4 In 
that case,’ said I, 4 you can not be a Countess 
Palatine; with persons of that rank a mesalli¬ 
ance counts for nothing. I will tell you more; 
you lie when you say that the Count Palatine 
married your mother. I know who her real 
husband is; he is a musician. If you again at¬ 
tempt to pass yourself off as a Countess Pala¬ 
tine I will expose you; but if you follow my 
advice, and take your real name, I will never 
reproach you. So take your choice.’ The girl,” 
adds the Duchess, coolly, 44 took this so much 
to heart, that she died a few days after.” It 
might have been expected that some notice 
would have been taken of the Duchess’s unfeel¬ 
ing conduct; but the only allusion we find is a 
remark of the King to her after the poor girl’s 
death: 44 Madame, one risks one’s life in jesting 
with you on pedigree.” To which Charlotte 
coldly replied: 44 Sire, I can not endure lies.” 

Quarrels of this nature with “ the old hag” 
occupied the Duchess’s time till her children 
grew up. When her son—the Duke of Char¬ 
tres—was seventeen, the King resolved to marry 
him to Mademoiselle de Blois, one of his ille¬ 
gitimate daughters. Father and son were easily 
won over; but the German pride of the Duchess 
was a more formidable oTMlflfri Saint Simon 
describes her, after the proposal had been made 
to her, 44 marching rapidly, with great strides, 
through the galleries, waving her handkerchief, 
ciying audibly, gesticulating violently, and look¬ 
ing like Ceres when Proserpine was taken from 
her.” Her son she turned out of doors; on her 
husband she heaped abuse ( and when the King 
himself bowed to her, she whirled round so rap¬ 
idly that, by the time Louis raised his head, he 
saw nothing but her back. 6o little restraint 
did she place on her passion, that before the 
whole Court, when her h<*u came to kiss her 
hand, she gave him a smart box on the car. 
These outbursts of fury were, however, unavail¬ 
ing; 44 the old hag” had set her heart upon the 
match, and it was duly celebrated. In her! 
Memoirs the Duchess says that her son was | 


threatened with imprisonment in case of * non- 
compliance with the wishes of Madame de Main¬ 
tenon. Saint Simon tells a more credible story. 
He says that Louis summoned the young Duke 
into his presence, where, surrounded by all his 
courtiers, he delivered a pompous harangue, in 
his usual imposing way, to the embarrassed 
youth, and concluded by asking what he thought 
of the proposed alliance. In a faltering voice 
the bay muttered something about consulting 
his parents. 44 Quite right,” replied the*mon- 
arch, with a dignified air; 44 bnt neither yonr 
father nor your mother will oppose my wishes.” 
The Duke of Orleans, who was standing by, 
bowed assent; and his son who, like the rest of 
the courtiers, could not withstand the command¬ 
ing manner of the great monarch, was thus bul¬ 
lied into a marriage with a woman for whom 
he did not care a straw. 

Ten years afterward the career of the first 
Duke of Orleans was brought to a close. He 
had lived a grossly sensual life; and though the 
only brother of one of the most active kings 
that ever lived, had not coupled his name with 
one single public act. Louis, remembering the 
lessons he had been taught of the conspiracies 
of Gaston of Orleans, his uncle, and warned 
that Philip’s friends were planning similar 
schemes, resolved to anticipate their action; he 
made a point of excluding Philip from public 
affairs, and accomplished his task the more 
easily as both talent and inclination to engage 
in politics were wanting in the Duke. Latter¬ 
ly, some symptoms of reformation in his private 
life had been noticed. The Pfere dn Trevoux, 
his confessor, said to him bluntly: 44 Sir, I am 
not going to be damned to please you:” and 
hade the Duke choose between him and his 
profligate companions. Philip made an at¬ 
tempt to be virtuous; said his prayers; allowed 
du Tr&roux to talk sermons to him; and parted 
with one or two of his most infamous associates. 
But the effort was too late; his constitution vtas 
gone. A dispute with the King his brother 
hastened the crisis. At dinner, on the same 
day, the Duke ate as largely as usual; and in 
the evening took his accustomed place at his 
supper-table at >st. CSsti Wine was flowing 
fr wi ly, indelicate jests were not wanting, and 
the whole party were in the highest spirits, 
when the Dike began t<> >eak thick, and a mo¬ 
ment afterward fell into the arms of his son. 
Ho never recovered consciousness, and died in 
a few hours surrounded by the King and the 
royal family. Karly next morning, before the 
body was cold, the King and Madsume de Main- 
tODoh were found reli ig the overture of an 
Open; and that evening the royal saloons were 
filled with a lively party who played cards and 
diatted as gaylv as usual. Even the widow 
thought of nothing but escaping a convent, and 
obtaining permission to spend the rest of her 
life at court. The only tears shed for the first 
Duke of Orleans fell from the eyes of persons 
whose testimony goes for nothing in courts of 
justice. 
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The Dowager Duchess lived to condole with 
44 the old hag” on the death of Louis XIV.; and 
to drive her granddaughters distracted by her 
meddling, captious disposition. She was even 
less regretted than her husband when she died; 
and the memoirs and letters she left behind her 
fully explain the circumstances. The publisher 
says that decency compelled him to expurgate 
certain passages from her correspondence: at 
the rate prudery is advancing, there will not be 
a page of what he did print that will be read a 
century hence. 

Philip of Orleans had had two children by 
each of his wives. Anna Maria, who married 
the Duke of Savoy, nnd Charlotte Elizabeth, 
who becamo Duchess of Lorraine, lived quiet 
lives, and history has no concern with them. 
The career of Maria Louisa, the eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Henrietta, is quite in the Orleans style. 
Her mother never kissed her: when the little 
girl came to pay her respects, the utmost favor 
granted to her wan to bo allowed to press her 
infant lips to Henrietta’s hand. She was just 
blooming into womanhood, and promised to 
sur|>ass her mother in beauty and liveliness, 
when she was abruptly told, without a word of 
previous notice, or the smallest inquiry as to 
her sentiments, that the King had affianced her 
to Carlos, King of Spain—a wretched, broken- 
down debauchee—and that she must set out for 
Madrid. The poor girl fainted, and was taken 
seriously ill. The moment she recovered she 
was ordered to proceed on her journey: the 
will of Louis knew of no delay, and the Span¬ 
ish alliance was essential to his dynastic pro¬ 
jects. To add to the misery of Maria Louisa, 
the man who escorted her through Franco was 
the Chevalier of Lorraine, and the bearer of her 
future husband’s first letter was the Marquis 
d’Effiat—both murderers of her mother. She 
produced a favorablo impression at Madrid. 
“The young Queen,” says Madame de Villars, 
who visited her at her palace, “ dressed in the 
Spanish fashion, and wore some of those beau¬ 
tiful stuffs which sho brought from France: her 
hair well-dressed, brushed across her forehead 
in front, and the rest flowing on her shoulders. 
She has an admirable complexion, beautiful 
eves, and a very agreeable mouth when she 
laughs. What a delightful thing it is to laugh 
in Spain !” The Spanish grandees did not think 
so; they saw with positive dislike the young 
Queen’s tendency to gayety, and resolved that 
“sho should at once commence the course of 
life to which etiquette doomed her for life. 
They would not grant her the slightest relaxa¬ 
tion ; and from her arrival sho was subject to a 
positive slavery, which was rendered more op¬ 
pressive by the rigid disposition of the camerara 
major .” Etiquette was then in its prime at 
Madrid. When the Queen fell from her horse, 
and two gentlemen sprang forward and saved 
her life by extricating her foot from the stirrup, 
it needed all Maria Louisa’s influence to pro¬ 
cure their pardon, which was only granted on 
condition of their leaving Madrid forever. The 


whole court seemed bent on persecuting the 
poor girl. The Duchess of Terra Nova wrung 
the necks of her parrots because they spoke 
a few words of French; the King turned her 
servants out of doors; and her Spanish waiting- 
women shocked her delicacy by attempting to 
smooth her hair with 6aliva. Greater troubles 
than these were in store. After ten years’ mar¬ 
riage Maria Louisa was not a mother. The 
court of Spain and the kinsmen of Carlos at 
Vienna were terrified at the prospect of a dis¬ 
puted succession; yet, without crime, the evil 
w as inevitable. Who could propose such a thing 
to the virtuous Queen ? 

Olympia de Mancini, the Countess of Sois- 
sons, and niece of Cardinal Mazarin, had been at 
some pains to earn the reputation of the most de¬ 
praved woman in France. Her uncle had re¬ 
jected the offers of Charles II. of England, w'ho 
wanted to marry her before his restoration; and 
when Charles regained his throne, he in his 
turn contemptuously refused to renew the ne¬ 
gotiation. Olympia consoled herself by edu¬ 
cating young Louis XIV. in vice. Poisoning 
was her next pastime: among her victims are 
counted her husband, her mother-in-law, the 
Marshal of Luxembourg, and several other emi¬ 
nent persons. Detection at length forced the 
Countess to fly to Brussels, where sho was living 
in obscurity when the Spanish grandees and the 
royal family of Hapsburg found themselves in 
want of an agent to undertake a business which 
could be proposed to no decent person. The 
Countess possessed undoubted qualifications for 
the post: she cheerfully consented to go to 
Madrid. That she earned her reward, and 
bade the Queen choose between infideljty to 
her husband and Spanish vengeance, wo have 
Madame d’Aunay’s word for asserting. So 
skillfully was the odious insinuation thrown out 
that the failure of the scheme did not involve 
the disgrace of the negotiator: in spite of the 
well-founded prejudice of the King and the 
French embassador, Maria Louisa continued to 
allow Madame de Soissons to visit’ her. The 
die was cast. One sultry afternoon the Queen 
asked for milk; the Countess hastily offered to 
procure her some. A few moments afterward 
she entered the room with a glass of iced milk, 
of w'hich Maria Louisa drank. That night the 
Queen died in excruciating agonies. Like her 
mother, she at first declared that she was pois¬ 
oned ; but, like her mother, retracted the state¬ 
ment by the advice of her confessor. The 
Countess of Soissons, of course, escaped un¬ 
harmed. 

The only son of the first Duko of Orleans, of 
the present line, was named Philip, like his fa¬ 
ther. He was, like him, delicate in youth ; but 
was as ardent in the pursuit of learning as his 
father had been slothful. Knowledge of all 
kinds was welcome to him. He read history 
and science; became a connoisseur in wines; 
practiced chemistry, and judged horse-flesh; 
studied languages, and read Aretino in the orig¬ 
inal ; patronized the drama, and gave his sup- 
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port to the vilest haunts of profligates. At 
seventeen his society was courted by men of 
letters; at the same age, his mother notes that 
he “ hated innocent amusements.” He was, in 
fact, the type of the young nobleman of that 
fast age. 

His marriage with Mademoiselle de Blois has 
been mentioned. It was as splendid an affair 
as the nuptials of a king's daughter and his 
nephew ought to be. The young couple dis¬ 
liked each other; but a Queen undressed the 
bride, and a King—rather the worse, it is true, 
for the revolution which drove him from his 
kingdom, but as proud as ever—condescended 
to hand the groom his night-shirt. Mademoi¬ 
selle de Blois was graceful, witty, and as haugh¬ 
ty as her father. After her marriage she never 
condescended to notice her mother, Madame 
de Montespan; and was compared to Minerva, 
who, according to poets, sprang from Jove's 
brain without the aid of a mother. When her 
son was bom her pride rose still higher; she re¬ 
fused to visit any one that was not of royal 
blood. Deficiencies in her early education fre¬ 
quently made her the jest of her husband and 
the ladies of the court; and her constitutional 
laziness precluded all attempt at improvement. 
“ She is so indolent,” said her amiable mother- 
in-law, “ that she will hardly walk two yards: 
larks ought to fly ready cooked into her mouth. 
Though her appetite is enormous, she is too 
idle to eat fast. She goes to bed early, in order 
to sleep the longer. Reading she detests, but 
her ladies are directed to read her to sleep eveiy 
evening.” Partly from indolence, and partly 
from pride, she never attempted to win her hus¬ 
band's heart She was not jealous, and seemed 
satisfied provided he behaved respectfully to her 
in public. When accounts of his infidelities 
reached her she treated them with contempt 

Louis XIV. gave the following comprehen¬ 
sive view of his nephew’s character: “Philip 
of Orleans is os bad as he can be represent¬ 
ed ; and moreover, he boasts of vices which 
he docs not possess.” His profligacy and im¬ 
piety were such that we can find no one to 
compare him with but himself as Regent 
The restraints imposed on him by the religious 
court of Louis worried him beyond measure; 
though he carried Rabelais in his pocket to 
read during mass, and took care to choose his 
friends among people who were unknown at 
court, he complained bitterly that the English 
nobles were freer than he. Whether the court 
which affected so much more piety was in fact 
any better than the Duke himself may be 
questioned. The stoiy of the ladies rushing 
in full dress to midnight mass on Christmas 
Eve because they had heard the King was 
to be there, and returning as precipitately to 
their revels on a report that he was not coming, 
is well known. A very pretty guerrilla warfare 
was kept up between Louis's three daughters, 
the Duchesses of Orleans and Bourbon, and the 
Princess of Conti. The two former, the chil¬ 
dren of Montespan, used to drink pretty freely; 


and their sister affectionately christened them 
“wine-sacks.” The Princess herself had been 
smitten with a young officer named Glermont, 
to whom she wrote letters breathing the most 
violent love. Clermont, hearing that the Dau¬ 
phin had begun to pay attention to a Made¬ 
moiselle de Chonin, immediately transferred his 
court to that lady, and to please her, sent her 
the Princess's letters, with a humorous com¬ 
mentary of his own. “ I had rather,” said the 
amiable Duchess of Orleans, when the stoiy 
reached her, “ be a wine-sack than a bundle of 
cast off clothes.” These refined ladies, who ate 
olives to whet their thirst, smoked pipes in the 
palace, and had closets in their rooms provis¬ 
ioned like fortresses for the concealment of their 
lovers, were the leaders of fashion and the rulers 
of the court Even the King’s religion was little 
better than sectarianism. When Louis was told 
that the Duke of Orleans had appointed M. de 
Eontpertuis on his staffs he cried with much 
earnestness: “ What! my dear nephew*, the son 
of that foolish woman who is always running 
after Arnauld—a Jansenistl I never can con¬ 
sent to such an appointment” “ By my faith, 
sire,” replied the Duke, “ I know nothing of the 
mother; but as for the son, so far from being a 
Janscnist, I do not think he even believes in a 
God.” “ Oh, in that case,” said the King, “ if 
you are sure of that there is no harm in him; 
you may take him with you.” 

After serving a couple of campaigns in Italy 
and Spain, not without credit to himself and 
contriving a very neat conspiracy against his 
nephew’s throne, the Duke of Orleans returned 
to Paris to find himself in great disgrace at court. 
A new danger menaced him. The Dauphin 
suddenly died; the Duchess of Orleans says of 
small-pox; but the surgeons who made a post¬ 
mortem examination of the body, declared that 
they had not found any natural cause of death. 
The title descended to the Duke of Burgundy. 
He and his wife both died a few months after, 
and the faculty reported that they had been 
poisoned. Next, their eldest son fell a victim 
to a disease which no one understood. A sud¬ 
den illness carried off the Due de Berri. The 
only life that remained between the Duke of 
Orleans and the throne was the Duke of Anjou, 
a frail sickly child in the cradle. It was singu¬ 
larly suspicious. People remembered how the 
first Duke's wife, Henrietta of England, had 
beep poisoned by D’Effiat, and began to re¬ 
mind each other that the first four governors 
of the present Duke had all died in a mysterious 
way. Philip's love of chemistry—which was 
then an occult science—gave strength to the 
awful suspicions. He had openly given it out 
that he was a necromancer; did not that imply 
sorcery, witchcraft, and every diabolical art? 
Such were the questions asked at eveiy street 
corner by the idle Parisians. Soon the fuiy of 
the mob burst forth. Crowds surrounded the 
Palais Royal, and called for the head of the 
“ poisoner.” Imprecations were showered upon 
him when he appeared in the streets. Even 
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the women followed his carriage and fought 
furiously with the guards to “ tear in pieces,” as 
they said, “ the murderer of his family.” The 
King himself shared the popular belief so far as 
to turn his back upon his nephew. If Philip 
of Orleans was innocent he was the most ill- 
used man in Europe; unhappily, his private life 
justified almost any imputations. His fondness 
for his daughter the Duchess of Berri had given 
rise to most horrible scandal: his glaring im* 
piety shocked even the frivolous courtiers of 
Versailles. He begged, in abject terror, to be 
imprisoned for safety in the Bastile; but the 
King dryly answered that he saw no necessity 
for any thing of the kind. 

He still led the life of a pariah when Louis 
XIV. died. A change in the Orleans style was 
at hand. Long before breakfast-time on the 
2d September, 1715, crowds thronged the nar¬ 
row street which runs past the Palais de Justice 
on the Isle de Paris. By seven o'clock liveried 
coachmen drove blazoned carriages to the door 
of the edifice, and the highest nobility and 
magistracy of France began to assemble in the 
Hall of the Parliament of Paris to hear the will 
of Louis XIV. read, and to settle the regency. 
The will had been deposited in the wall of the 
building, and the place covered with a slab, 
sealed at the edges. At the command of the 
Duke of Orleans, first prince of the blood, the 
seals were broken, the slab removed, and the 
parchment, which was mildewed, and dripping 
with wet, was read by the secretaries. It de¬ 
clared that during the minority of the King's 
grandson, the kingdom should be governed by 
a council of regency; and distributed the prin¬ 
cipal posts of authority among the members of 
the royal family. The Duke of Orleans rose, 
and in a speech of much ability claimed the 
regency for himself in virtue of the law. The 
assembly hesitated. To set aside thus flippantly 
the written command of a monarch whose word 
had been law forty-eight hours before, seemed 
a bold enterprise. But Philip had concerted 
his measures skillfully. The army was devoted 
to his interests. A large party among the 
nobility had been persuaded or bought over to 
his side. The law officers of the crown were 
pledged to sustain him. The latter being called 
upon to expound the law of the question, opined 
that Philip was legally entitled to the regency. 
Saint Simon and other nobles availed themselves 
of this show of right to win over several sup¬ 
porters of the will. A timely message from the 
commanding officer of the Guards, stating that 
in case of difficulty he would answer for the 
success of the Regent, settled the question. To 
the astonishment of every one, and while the 
Duke of Maine was still asserting his right to 
command the garrison, as provided in the will, 
the meeting unanimously voted the regency, 
without restrictions, to Philip of Orleans. More 
than this, the people, who had followed his car¬ 
riage shouting, “ Poisoner! Assassin!” only a 
few months before, and who still sang songs in 
which he was compared to the most infamous 


characters in history, were so delighted at the 
assertion of the Parliament’s supremacy over 
the King's will, that they celebrated the Duke’s 
victory as a popular triumph. 

Philip was forty-two years of age when he 
became Regent. His manners were pleasant, 
and as his information was extensive, and his 
taste in matters of art generally correct, his 
conversation was much admired. No change 
had taken place in his habits. “ His suppers at 
the Palais Royal,” says his friend, Saint Simon, 
“were eaten in strange company. His mis¬ 
tresses, sometimes an opera-girl, often his 
daughter, the Duchess of Berri, and a dozen 
men, his depraved companions, whom he called 
routs, meaning that they deserved to be broken 
on the wheel, were his usual guests. To these 
were added ladies of high rank, but faded repu¬ 
tation, and some persons of the lower rank dis¬ 
tinguished for their wit or their depravity. The 
supper, consisting of the most exquisite viands, 
was dressed in a place prepared for the purpose, 
all the utensils being of silver; the guests them¬ 
selves often shared the work of the cooks. At 
these parties all drank deeply, and as the wine 
warmed them, uttered the most depraved senti¬ 
ments, and vied with each other in blasphemies. 
When they had made noise enough and were 
all intoxicated, they reeled to bed to repeat the 
same scene the next day.” It took the Regent 
the whole morning to recover the effects of 
these debauches: he would never listen to busi¬ 
ness till after he had taken his chocolate at 
noon. 

The presiding deity at many of these orgies 
was the Duchess of Bern, his daughter. She 
was one of the women whose character is 
stamped on the age. Attacked by a dangerous 
disease at the age of seven, she was abandoned 
by the faculty to be cured by the science of her 
father. Thenceforth she was the only being he 
loved. He educated her himself, and placed in 
her hands the infidel and licentious books from 
which her principles were derived. The great 
point among the courtiers of the day was to 
secure the favor of the King and the Dauphin. 
To attain this end, the pretty Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans agreed to marry the Dauphin’s tson, 
the Duke of Berri, an honest, stupid fellow, 
whose head she contrived to turn. The Duke 
was rather given to piety, and was fine sport 
for the smart Duke of Orleans and his infidel 
daughter. He bore it all patiently, till one day 
coming home early he found his wife in the 
arms of his chamberlain. To kick the Lothario 
down stairs, and beat the Duchess severely was 
the work of a moment for the wrathy Duke; 
but it only confirmed the impetuous woman in 
her wild habits. The Duke’s death freed her 
from all restraint; and the mad licentiousness 
into which she plunged scandalized the city and 
provoked doubts of her sanity. Half her time 
she spent in a convent; the other half in revels 
at the Luxembourg and orgies at the Palais 
Royal. Passionately fond of display, she sought 
regal honors from her visitors, and aflected the 
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airs of a Semiramis with the habits of an As- 
pasia. Her mother she snubbed; her cousins 
she defied; over her father she exercised com¬ 
plete control; and the chosen gallants who were 
permitted to share the splendors of her caprice 
at the Luxembourg found themselves little bet¬ 
ter than slaves. They were at last avenged by 
a young provincial named Riom, who gained 
the heart of the beautiful Duchess, and adroitly 
contrived to subjugate her to his will. Sub¬ 
jected to a tyranny not less galling than her 
own, she became as submissive as she had for¬ 
merly been haughty, and bore in patience the 
harsh treatment, the cruel suspicions, the pettish 
violence of her lover; beginning in the prime of 
her beauty and at the summit of her power to 
taste the penalty of a life of pleasure. Seized 
with the pains of childbirth, the doctors pro¬ 
nounced her in serious danger. The parish curd 
was sent for, but the conscientious man refused 
to administer the sacrament unless Riom were 
turned out of the house. The Duchess fired with 
rage at the veiy mention of such a thing; the at¬ 
tendants stormed; even the Regent condescend¬ 
ed to argue with the priest; but all to no purpose. 
The ecclesiastic was immovable, and for four 
days it seemed that the Regent's daughter would 
die without making her peace with the Church. 
After a dreadful struggle she gave birth to a 
daughter, and before her strength allowed her 
to rise from bed was married to Riom. Such a 
mesalliance could not be tolerated; Riom was in¬ 
stantly sent to a distant province. The Duchess 
dragged herself to her father, and adjured him, 
in a voice often interrupted by a fatal cough, to 
allow her to see her dear husband once more; 
but for once the Regent withstood her, and the 
unfortunate woman, in the twenty-sixth year 
of her age, went to die broken-hearted at La 
Muette. 

Though the Regent possessed undeniable abil¬ 
ity and quick perception, it is clear that a man 
who spent the evening in feasting and debauch¬ 
ery, and the best part of the day in recovering 
from their effects, could not do much for his 
dominions. Occasionally we find him taking 
an active part in public affairs, as, for instance, 
in t|e negotiations with Spain, and the renewal 
of the Dragonn ades against the Huguenots. But 
the bulk of the business of State fell on the 
shoulders of the Abbd Dubois. The career of 
this man illustrates the fallacy of the proposi¬ 
tion—so often repeated by liberal monarchists 
—that, under kings, the real power generally 
falls into the same hands as in republics. 

Guillaume Dubois was the son of an apothe¬ 
cary at the little town of Prives, and spent his 
youth in canying pill-boxes and clysters to his 
father’s patients. Having studied for the Church, 
he was about to receive holy orders, when he 
ran away with a servant girl, and apparently 
destroyed his prospects for life. After a year 
or two of connubial felicity, however, he grew 
tired of his wife, left her, and went to Paris, 
where he was fortunate enough to fall in with 
E St. Laurent, the tutor of the Regent—then 


Duke of Chartres. By this gentleman young 
Dubois—who styled himself the Abbd Dubois 
—was employed to give lessons to his pupil, 
and St. Laurent dying soon after, the apothe¬ 
cary's son obtained the vacant post. He wan 
well suited to the young Duke. Possessed of 
vast learning, he was a still greater proficient 
in vice; nothing came amiss to him, from a dis¬ 
cussion on the merits of Cicero and Corneille 
to a petit souper a fuatre in the faubourg. The 
Duchess of Orleans admitted that, at first, he 
“ assumed the tone of an honest man so well 
that she took him for one," but soon corrected 
her opinion. “The fellow,” says this penetra¬ 
ting woman, “ believes in nothing; he is a rogue 
and a scoundrel; he has the appearance of & 
fox creeping from its hole to steal a chicken.” 
He was fox enough to see through and through 
the Duke, and soon mastered him completely. 
Through life Philip never withdrew his confU 
dence from the unprincipled Abbd. When the 
former became Regent, the latter took office 
as confidential minister, and soon controlled the 
whole administration. His public labors were 
prodigious: full twelve hours a day he was in 
his cabinet, receiving secretaries and embassa¬ 
dors, dictating dispatches, digesting the day’s 
business for the Regent, and exercising a minute 
superintendence over every branch of the pub¬ 
lic service. The reward he sought for his un¬ 
paralleled devotion to his master’s interests was 
rank. Cardinals took precedence of the high¬ 
est nobles at court: Dubois resolved to be a 
Cardinal. There were some trifling difficulties 
in the way. Though nominally an Abb£, he 
had never taken holy orders; he had a wife liv¬ 
ing; he was an avowed infidel; and he had 
openly led a life of glaring profligacy. It must 
not be supposed that all the dignitaries of the 
Church of that day were profligates, or infidels, 
or married men, or laymen; there were several 
orthodox Christians and respectable men among 
them; but certain it is that Dubois had no trouble 
in obtaining, in the course of a few days, the 
several orders of sub-dcacon, deacon, priest, 
bishop, and archbishop. The next step was 
more difficult. Though half a dozen kings sup¬ 
ported Dubois’s claims, the Pope refused to send 
him the hat, and the ambitious schemer was 
forced to wait till Clement died. When the 
Conclave met to choose his successor, Dubois 
managed matters just as our political leaders do 
at primary elections. With all the money that 
could be raised by the French treasury, the 
Abbd de Tencin, a young man whose sister en¬ 
joyed Dubois’ protection, was sent to Rome to 
buy up the votes. He succeeded so well that 
Cardinal Conti, having given a written pledge to 
bestow the next vacant hat on Dubois, was elect¬ 
ed Pope. But when the time came to fhlfiU 
his bargain, hiB Holiness demanded more mon¬ 
ey. Dubois indignantly referred to his written 
promise; the Pope replied by sending the hat 
to his brother. Dubois was finally compelled 
to accede to his avaricious demands, and a few 
thousand Louis secured the long-coveted rank. 
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Having attained the highest pinnacle of power 
and consideration. Cardinal Dubois began to re¬ 
taliate on the nobility for the slights ho had 
formerly suffered at their hands. He took de¬ 
light in insulting the whole body of the peere; 
and even shoved a lady of rank out of his room 
because she addressed him as “ Monsigneur” 
instead of “ Votre Eminence.** His temper was 
ungovernable, and his language so coarse and 
profane, that he was ironically advised by his 
secretary to take an additional clerk, and give 
him, for sole employment, the duty of scolding 
and swearing at people. Notwithstanding these 
faults, he was so indefatigable in his office, that 
he was retained by Louis XV., and during the 
early reign of that monarch wielded supreme 
sway over France. The severity of his toils, 
added to the effects of dissipation, at length told 
upon his frame. Disease attacked him. Fear¬ 
ful of losing power, he concealed it; and the 
pain made him more morose and passionate 
than ever. On his death-bed he swore at his 
doctors, ordered the priests to be turned out of 
the room, and died raving and cursing every one 
around him. 

Under the regency of Philip of Orleans, and 
the ministry of Cardinal Dubois, the people of 
France endured miseries hardly to be described. 
The notorious swindle of the Scotchman Law 
which owed its success to the Regent’s patron¬ 
age, beggared the whole country. When we 
call to mind that the amount of money in cir¬ 
culation was much less than it is now, and was 
consequently more valuable in proportion to 
other commodities, we can form some concep¬ 
tion of the extent of disaster that must have 
been produced by the total failure of a bank 
which had issued paper to the amount of nine 
hundred millions of dollars. Reckless spec¬ 
ulation had produced its usual fruits. Crowds 
of adventurers had docked to Paris. Merchants, 
professional men, mechanics, deserted their bus¬ 
iness to dabble in shares. Eveiyday-life was 
at an end. While the bank lasted, the scenes 
that were witnessed resembled the ancient Sat¬ 
urnalia. When it fell, a despair that can not be 
pictured overwhelmed the people. Robbers and 
assassins walked the streets in broad daylight. 
Men were murdered and thrown into the Seine, 
and no one seemed to notice it. In the general 
calamity life seemed to have lost its value. To 
complete the horrors of that awful period, the 
plague suddenly appeared in Provence and 
Languedoc, and swept away the population by 
thousands. Those who fled died by the road¬ 
side; those who staid died in their bed, on their 
chair, in their office. Famine followed; and 
those who escaped the pestilence perished of 
hunger. It seemed ns though a righteous Prov¬ 
idence was smiting the nation for the crimes it 
tolerated in its rulers. 

While the people were overwhelmed beneath 
the combined weight of general bankruptcy, 
plague, and famine, the Duke of Orleans had 
his troubles. He had exhausted pleasure; and 
complained bitterly that even the Palais Royal 


suppers bored him. Though the State was 
bankrupt, he and his friends had speculated in 
Law’s shares and in produce, and made money; 
one of them, the Duke of Bourbon, not less 
than ten millions of francs. But wealth had no 
charms for the Duke of Orleans. He sent to 
the East and imported a Circassian harem, 
which diverted him barely a few weeks. Now 
and then he tried the effect of courting popu¬ 
larity as a change, but the people had not for¬ 
gotten the stories of poison, or the monstrous 
suspicions which had led them to identify the 
Duke with the CEdipus of tragedy, and his 
daughter, the Duchess of Bern, with Jocasta. 
When he resigned the regency he fell into the 
lowest stage of dissipation. His palate required 
the fierce stimulus of raw brandy, his mind the 
feverish excitement of the gambling-table. Soon 
sleepless nights and Bluggish days, during which 
his intellect was sometimes so obscured that he 
could not recognize his friends, betokened his 
coming end. Great red blotches on his face 
told a meaning tale. He had no wife or chil¬ 
dren to comfort him in his moments of despond¬ 
ency, no religion to strengthen him when the 
doctors bade him prepare for a stroke of ap¬ 
oplexy. 

His death is vividly described by Dr. Taylor, 
in his admirable 44 House of Orleans.” M One 
day, after dinner, he retired into a saloon which 
he had recently furnished most sumptuously for 
the Duchess of Phalaris. On entering the 
apartment he found the beautiful Duchess pre¬ 
paring for a ball, her curling locks hanging loose 
on her shoulders, and her dressing-gown not 
laid aside. He sat down upon a sofa, and she, 
taking a low stool, placed herself at his feet, her 
head reposing upon his knees. After a short 
pause he said to her, ‘My fair friend, I am 
quite worn out with fatigue this afternoon, and 
have a stupefying headache; tell me one of 
those lively stories you relate so well.* The 
young lady, looking up into his face with child¬ 
ish coquetry, and assuming a mocking Bmile, 
began: 4 There lived, once upon a time, a king 
and a queen—’ She had scarcely uttered the 
words when the Duke’B head sank suddenly on 
his breast, and he fell sideways on her shoulder. 
As he was sometimes accustomed to take a brief 
nap in this position, the lady for a second or two 
felt no alarm; but when she saw his limbs grow 
stiff after quivering in convulsions, she sprang to 
the bell, and rang it violently. No one replied. 
She rushed into the outer apartments; they 
were deserted; and it was not till she reached 
the court-yard that her cries attracted the at¬ 
tention of a few domestics. It was more than 
half an hour before any medical man made his 
appearance, and by that time the Duke was quite 
dead.” 

So bod was his character that no clergyman 
could be found to pronounce his funeral oration. 
The market-women—whose opinion has always 
had great weight in Paris—said that he had 
taken by mistake a cup of poisoned coffee which 
he had intended for the King. Similar stories 
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had been current during his regency; and though 
it is quite clear they were without foundation, 
the nobles attached sufficient importance to 
them to turn their backs on his son when he 
came to court. 

The Regent Orleans left four daughters and 
one son. The Duchess of Berri was the eldest; 
The second, Mademoiselle de Chartres, fell in 
lore with an opera-singer, and was sent into a 
convent, where she led a disorderly life, and 
humbly imitated her elder sister. The third, 
Mademoiselle de Yalois, was tom from the arms 
of the Duke of Richelieu to be married to the 
Duke of Modena. On parting, her aunt gave 
her the following advice s “ Go, my child, and 
follow my example; have one or two children, 
and then behave in such a way as to force your 
husband to send you back to Paris. This is the 
only place that is fit for ladies like us.” She 
obeyed to the letter, and died in Paris. The 
fourth daughter of the Regent, Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, married Luis, Prince of Asturias, 
Her levity of conduct so shocked the court of 
Spain that her husband, when King, had her 
arrested and sent to prison. He died shortly 
afterward, and she returned to France, where 
for eighteen years she led a morose, secluded 
life, disliked by every one. Her death was 
hardly noticed. 

While the Regent was scandalizing Paris by 
the profanity of his language and the corruption 
of his morals, a pale, ill-shaped youth was wan¬ 
dering gloomily through the Palais Royal, evi- 
dently ill at ease in that abode of gaycty and sin. 
Female society had no charms for him ; he was 
slow of speech, and shy in manner. Though 
the courtly crowds that haunted the ducal pal¬ 
ace always addressed him with respect, he sel¬ 
dom entered into conversation, and promptly 
repulsed any overtures of friendship from his 
neighbors. He had one friend, the Abbd Man- 
guin, a religious terrorist, whose mind was 
always dwelling on the last punishment of the 
damned, and who was one of the few steadfast 
believers in the exploded delusion of spiritual 
manifestations. With this cheerful companion 
the young man buried himself in the study of 
the Christian Fathers and the Rosicrucian phi¬ 
losophers. He intended, he said, to build up for 
the Church a rampart against infidelity. This 
was Louis Philip, 6on of the Regent. 

His father naturally despised him. He had 
neither ambition nor wit, and these were the 
only qualities of which the Regent could boast. 
“How can people be such fools as to imagine,” 
said the latter, when accused of seeking the 
death of Louis XV., “that I would conspire 
against such a fine young man as the Prince, 
for the sake of that dunderhead of a son of 
mine ?” His mother, the haughty daughter of 
Montespan, ruled him as if he had been a child. 
He fell in love, or rather—for there was not 
much love in him—he felt a profound esteem 
for the Princess Mary Leczinska, daughter of 
the King of Poland, and would have married 
her; but Madame d’Orleans preferred the Prin¬ 


cess of Baden-Baden, and her son dutifully led 
her to the altar, while the lady of his own choice 
espoused the King. 

Louis Philip had no sympathy for his wife or 
any one else. The Jacobin fathers, and the 
works of Thomas Aquinas, absorbed his whole 
attention; theological disputes dried up the 
fount of humanity in his breast. He was scrupu¬ 
lously attentive to his religious dudes, and did 
good service in the Jansenist ranks; but took no 
part in State affairs, and was equally a stranger 
to the intrigues of his own family. He wrote 
several polemical pamphlets against the Jesuits, 
some of tthich were printed; and founded a 
professorship of Hebrew at the Sorbonne, in 
order, as he said, that heredcs should not be the 
only people who read the Bible in the original. 
Having done this, he died in the arms of the 
monks of St. Genevieve. 

The next of the Orleans—who was also named 
Louis Philippe—is a new type; as different 
from the brilliant profligate his grandfather, as 
from the ascetic theologian his father. Edu¬ 
cated in the camp, he served several campaigns 
under the able generals of Louis XV., and gain¬ 
ed laurels which were sure to cost him the royal 
favor. After the battle of Hastenbech, the King 
informed the Duke that the State had no fur¬ 
ther need of his services. Louis Philippe sub¬ 
mitted without a murmur: energy was not a 
part of his character. He married a princess 
of that inconceivably depraved family, the Bour- 
bon-Contis, and, as might have been expected, 
was soon the most injured of husbands. He 
bore the disgrace of his wife’s conduct as long 
as it was possible, and when common decency 
compelled him to notice her enormities, he sep¬ 
arated quietly, and without a word of reproach. 
The fact was, Louis Philippe never could meet 
an enemy face to face except on the battle-field; 
when he had sheathed his sword his pluck van¬ 
ished, and he sought to gain his ends by tortu¬ 
ous intrigue. Not that nature had endowed him 
with cunning; any child could out-manoeuvre 
him; but he naturally preferred intrigue where 
candor might have answered as well. Thus, 
when a series of disreputable tricks had elevated 
Madame de Pompadour to the highest rank at 
court, the Duke of Orleans was her most obse¬ 
quious follower. He was conspicuous at her 
levers, ate her dinners, and, as he was intimate 
with Colld, Favard, and other dramatic writers, 
helped her to get up theatricals for the King’s 
amusement. The lady recompensed him by 
countenancing the fables which charged him 
with being the accomplice of the assassin Da¬ 
mien. 

He aimed at popularity, and therefore always 
lived at Paris instead of Versailles. When bread 
was dear, loaves were distributed at the Palais 
Royal to the poor; sick persons were attended 
by the Duke’s physicians, and houses hired for 
their use. No one applied unsuccessfully at his 
door for relief. These bounties procured him 
the title of the “ King of Paris.” *Twas but a 
name. “ Our cousin,” said Louis XV., “ is not 
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likely to be dangerous; let him amuse himself 
with the canaille.” 

Hie monarch was quite right. The Duke 
might inspire gratitude, esteem never. The 
Due de Penthifcvre, son of one of Montespan’s 
children, and the richest man in France, offered 
bis daughter to Orleans as a wife for his son, 
the Duke of Chartres. The offer was haughtily 
declined. “The House of Orleans would not 
intermarry with the bastard line.” Scarcely 
had the refusal been dispatched, when M. de 
Lamballe, the only brother of the rejected lady, 
fell dangerously ill. His death would swell his 
sister’s fortune to over half a million of dollars. 
The Duke instantly reconsidered his reply, and 
sent to say that he consented to the marriage. 
M. de Penthifevre was delighted at the turn af¬ 
fairs had taken; the notaries were drawing the 
contract, and Orleans was haggling about the 
settlement, when M. de Lamballe unexpectedly 
recovered. Witliout a moment’s hesitation the 
Duke broke off the match. He could not bear 
the thought, he said, of disgracing his name by 
allowing his son to marry a descendant of a 
natural child of Louis XIV. M. de Penthifevre 
raved with fury; Choiseul, the nobleman who 
filled the honorable part of match-maker, in¬ 
voked vengeance on such perfidy; the whole 
court was indignant. Mademoiselle de Pen- 
tiufevre herself, who had so far forgotten her sta¬ 
tion as to fall in love with the Duke of Chartres, 
would hear of no other husband. All which 
rather amused the impassible Duke of Orleans. 
Of a sudden the news rushed through the city 
thatM. de Lamballe had had a relapse and died. 
The Duke instantly hastened to Choiseul, and, 
with tears in his eyes, confessed that he had not! 
the heart to, make two young people unhappy: 
let them marry, and they should have his bless¬ 
ing. The quarrels were soon mended, and the 
marriage took place. 

When this mean, quibbling, foolish man 
succumbed to an attack of gout, in his sixtieth 
year, much sensation was caused by the funeral 
sermon preached over his body. Instead of 
dilating on the good qualities of the deceased, 
as usual on such occasions, the preacher sharp¬ 
ly reproved his faults, and could find nothing 
to praise but an illicit connection formed by the 
Duke, shortly before his death, with a beautiful 
widow. The King tried to suppress the ser¬ 
mon; but many people heard it, and Grimm 
made notes of its tenor. One can hardly tell 
which to admire most, the boldness or the sing¬ 
ular standard of morality adopted by the priest. 

After a lapse of two generations, the Regent 
Orleans was reproduced in his great-grandson, 
Louis Philippe Joseph, whose marriage to Ma¬ 
demoiselle de Penthibvre has been mentioned. 
He was a handsome, dashing, open-hearted, wild 
young fellow; of course, without any morals or 
religion—but affable to all, and a great favorite 
with the ladies. We can readily picture him 
jumping over his wife’s train at his marriage, to 
the speechless horror of the staid old courtiers; 
and driving his wife and other ladies incognito 
Vol. X—No. 60.—3D 


to a rather fast ball in the pnblic gardens, him¬ 
self mounted en postilion, and the Princess de 
Lamballe on the box. When Voltaire came 
to Paris, and all the world went mad about the 
philosopher of Femey, the Due de Chartres re¬ 
ceived him at the Palais Royal, and presented 
him to his family. “ This pretty boy,” said the 
old man, patting the Duke’s eldest son, Louis 
Philippe, on the head, “reminds me of the 
Regent.” Buffon and Franklin were likewise 
frequent guests at the Palais Royal. After a 
morning spent in horse-racing with the Count 
d’Artois and other scamps, the Duke would 
gather these great men aronnd him, and af¬ 
fect the Alcibiades: when evening came, he 
would be seen at the feet of Madame de Gen- 
lis, or in the midst of some wild revel with less 
reputable associates. In his youth he had been 
sent to sea, and had served—some say with 
credit—at Ushant; had become vastly popular 
with the sailors, and made hosts of friends both 
in the navy and at the sea-port towns. This 
was enough for the King. The Duke was re¬ 
called to Paris. He begged hard to be allowed 
to serve under Rochambeau in the American 
expedition; but Louis would not hear of it. 
The incurable stupidity of these Bourbons forced 
every bold spirit into the ranks of their ene¬ 
mies. 

Here was a yonng man, full of energy and 
intellect; wild as his companions, bat vigorous 
even in his follies; imbued with the new lights 
of the age, and sympathizing heartily with the 
people, while closely connected with the throne 
and the nobility—just such a man, in short, as 
might, if any could, have guided the monarch 
through the perilous struggle that was at hand; 
and Louis could find nothing better to de 
than to write him unjust and cutting letters 
about his conduct at Ushant, while the Queen 
insulted his friend Madame de Genlis. What 
wonder that we find him banded with the ene¬ 
mies of the court ? 

At that time the very air of Paris was revolu- 
tionaiy. Eveiy thing seemed to require a change. 
The old world—government, church, laws, lit¬ 
erature, science, society, manners—was mouldy, 
and only wanted a broom to sweep it away al¬ 
together. It rained reformers; from the finance 
minister to the gamins in the streets, every one 
had some abuse to correct. For his share the 
Duke of Orleans set the fashion of wearing 
pantaloons instead of breeches, and boots in¬ 
stead of pumps with buckles—“just like a com¬ 
mon mantook a stand against hair-powder, 
drove bis own phaeton, and actually rode his 
own horses at races. The agony of the court 
at these disgracefully plebeian practices was 
dreadful. Worse was to follow. At the meet¬ 
ing of Parliament the Duke openly protested 
against the registration of the # royal edict for 
raising a loan, and bearded the King in the 
most andacious manner. The old Bourbon 
pride rose, and the Duke was exiled. Parlia¬ 
ment remonstrated, and was snubbed. Paris¬ 
ian blood was up, however, and there was no 
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talk of yielding: the King was peremptorily 
summoned to bring the Duke of Orleans to trial 
or to release him; and, with his usual incon¬ 
sistency, he recalled the exile within a week. 
The Duke returned a thorough republican. 

He threw down the gauntlet to the court, 
in his “Instructions to Constituencies electing 
Deputies to the States-general”—a production 
of remarkable merit. This profession of polit¬ 
ical faith demanded the recognition of individ¬ 
ual liberty; the abolition of lettres de cachet , 
and other arbitrary processes; the establish¬ 
ment of the habeas corpus; the liberty of the 
press; the inviolability of property; the respon¬ 
sibility of ministers; the consolidation of the 
public debt; and the transfer of the right of 
taxation from the Crown to the States-general. 
This circular placed the Duke of Orleans in the 
van of the revolutionary party. His generous 
relief of the poor, during the severe winter of 
1788-9, still further augmented his popularity; 
it soon rose to such a height that, when he ap¬ 
peared in public, crowds followed him blessing 
him, and the performance at theatres was in¬ 
terrupted by the boisterous acclamations of the 
audience when he entered. He took his seat 
in the States-general as a deputy of the third 
estate. The King summoned him to his place 
among the Princes of the blood: “ Sire,” said 
the Duke, “ my birth gives the right to be near 
you; but my duty bids me stay where I am.” 
When the schism divided the nobles and the 
third estate, the Duke joined the latter, and 
was elected President of the National Assembly. 

This was the climax of his fame and power; 
he seems to have lacked ambition to push his 
advantages, and possibly feared while he en¬ 
couraged the revolutionary tide. Politicians 
were not wanting to propose the dethronement 
of Louis XVI., to make room for the Duke of 
Orleans; but if he was a party to these schemes 
—which he always denied—he abandoned the 
whole responsibility of their success to others. 
He was a passive spectator of the fitful contests 
which preceded the King's removal to Paris; 
and when Louis tried to get him out of the way 
by dispatching him as embassador to London, 
he obeyed without a murmur, and seemed to 
forget, in the jovial company of the Prince of 
Wales and his sporting friends, the awful trials 
through which his country was passing. When 
he returned to Paris his chances were gone. 
A periodical or an orator, here and there, pro¬ 
posed his name for the regency; but he had tact 
enough to avoid the danger, whatever his real 
wishes may have been. Soon—as happened to all 
theother revolutionary leaders—the sword he had 
helped sharpen was pointed to his own breast. 
It was proposed that princes of the royal family 
should be incapable of exercising rights as citi¬ 
zens. The Duke defended himself and his 
rights manfully; but the act of proscription was 
carried. He resigned all his hereditary privi¬ 
leges, titles, and rank by a solemn act; and 
was allowed to sit in the Assembly. But the 
personal sacrifice did him little good: he had 


lost his foothold among the leaden of the Rev¬ 
olution, and was soon far in the rear. 

He was foolish enough to believe in the mon¬ 
archy still. When the war broke out, he offered 
his services to the King, and sought a personal 
interview. It was granted; but the courtiers 
combined to insult him, and when he ap¬ 
proached the table on which supper was laid, 
several cried out, “Let no one touch the 
dishes 1” The Duke understood the calumni¬ 
ous insinuation, and left the palace, a more 
bitter foe than ever to the court. 

Disasters fell thickly upon his head. Hit 
fortune melted alway in the revolutionary fur¬ 
nace. A lawsuit with his wife rendered the 
breach between them irreparable. Madame de 
Genlis and his daughter were in England. His 
elder sons disapproved his political course. The 
old nobles treated him like a dog. The consti¬ 
tutional monarchists feared him as an ambitions 
intriguer. The republicans distrusted him as a 
prince. He resolved to make one more effort 
to regain his lost position among the revolu¬ 
tionary leaders. A petition he presented on 
behalf of his daughter brought him in contact 
with Manuel, a red-hot republican. 

“What name is this ?”—■-gruffly asked the Pro. 
cureur Syndic, glancing at the signature to the 
petition—“Louis Philippe Joseph d’Orleans? 
There are no longer any Bourbons in France 
nor Orleans either; the 10th of August abol¬ 
ished the whole of them. The petition can not 
be received.” 

“ But, citizen, my name is Orleans still.” 

“ Take a new one.” 

The Duke was paralyzed by this unexpected 
difficulty. 

“ There,” continued Manuel, pointing to the 
statues of Liberty and Equality which stood in 
the room, “are two capital godmothers for a 
revolutionary baptism. Choose one of them, 
and honor her name.” 

The Duke acquiesced, and was christened 
with mock solemnity Philippe Egalitd. 

Egalite, as he was always called, was returned 
to the National Convention by the city of Paris. 
Desperate were the efforts he made to ingratiate 
himself with the republican leaders, but to no 
purpose. Murat proclaimed that “a patriotic 
prince was as obvious a chimera as a virtuous 
scoundrel.” Buzot proposed his banishment; 
even Robespierre, who esteemed him peison- 
ally, avowed himself in favor of the exile of 
the whole family. The wretched man sold his 
soul to save himself. When the King's punish¬ 
ment was before the Assembly, and the Presi¬ 
dent called on Philippe Egalitd for his vote, 
he answered in an unfaltering voice: 

“Acting under a sense of duty alone, and 
persuaded that those who have conspired or may 
conspire against the sovereignty of the people 
deserve death, I vote for death.” 

The horrible act did not gain him a single 
friend. Even the democrats shrank from con¬ 
tact with the man who could, with a lie on his 
lips, doom his relation and the head of his fam- 
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ilv to the scaffold. Broken by disappointment, 
and shunned by every one, the wretched creat¬ 
ure ran to hide himself in the country. 

Meanwhile his son, Louis Philippe, had fled 
with his commanding officer, General Dumou- 
riez. The fury of the Convention knew no 
bounds when they ascertained the treason of 
the latter and the escape of the former. Their 
vengeance sought a victim. On 7th April— 
ten weeks after the execution of Louis XVI.— 
Philippe Egalitd was arrested in his house. 
The Convention voted that it had always been 
intended to include him in the sentence against 
the Bourbons; and with his young son, the 
Count of Beanjolais, he was sent to Marseilles. 
There he met his second son, the Duke of 
Montpensier, who was likewise in prison. The 
Duchess of Orleans had been allowed to remain 
at Vernon in consequence of her ill-health. A 
few weeks were spent by the captives in terri¬ 
ble suspense; till, in October, orders came for 
the removal of Egalitd to Paris for trial. The 
separation—which was most painful to his sons 
—he bore with fortitude: indeed, from the time 
of his imprisonment to his death, his courage 
was worthy of all praise. 

Four days after his arrival in Paris, he was 
brought to trial before a jury. No witnesses 
were called: the President of the Court ad¬ 
dressed several interrogatories to the prisoner, 
and his replies constituted the whole case. We 
can judge of its legal value from a few samples. 
After the usual inquiries as to name, age, oc¬ 
cupation, etc., the examination proceeded as 
follows: 

“Have you not had private interviews at 
Sillery’a house with Laclos, Brissot, and others? 

“No. 

“ Have you not assisted at meetings held at 
Petion’s ? 

“No. 

“How could you consent to deliver your 
daughter into the hands of that traitor, and 
Genlis, that clever and designing woman, who 
has since emigrated ? 

“ I did certainly consent to deliver my daugh¬ 
ter to the woman Sillery, who did not deserve 
my confidence, as she was associated with Petion: 
I allowed him to accompany her to England. 

“ But ought you not to have known that Sil¬ 
lery was an intriguing woman ? 

“I was absolutely ignorant of it 

* * * * * 

“ Did you not one day say to a Deputy whom 
yon met, ‘What will you ask of me when I am 
King?’ 

“ I never said any thing of the kind. 

“ Was it not to Poultier that you said so, and 
did he not reply, ‘ I will ask you for a pistol to 
blow your brains out V 

“No. 

* * * * * 

“Were you acquainted with the plans of 
Dumouriez before he became an open traitor? 

“No. 

“ How do you think you will make these 


sworn citizens believe that you were ignorant 
of the designs of that wretch who was your 
creature, when you placed your son under his 
orders to fly with him and share his treason, 
intrusted your daughter to his care, and even 
corresponded with him yourself ? 

“I only received two or three letters from 
him, and they were on indifferent subjects. 

“Why did you permit yourself to be called 
Prince under the republic ? 

“ I have tried every means of preventing h; 
even fastening a notice to my door, to warn 
people that those who used the title should be 
expected to pay a fine to the poor.” 

The whole examination was of this charac¬ 
ter. The interrogatories were leading ques¬ 
tions, predicated upon the presumed treason 
of the prisoner; and the replies were categor¬ 
ical denials of the facts imputed. Tet the 
juiy had no hesitation in finding a verdict of 
guilty. “ Since you had resolved beforehand,” 
said Egalitd, in a firm voice, “to put me to 
death, you ought to have devised 6ome more 
plausible pretext than this trial. You can never 
make the world believe that you thought me 
guilty of the crimes of which you have convict¬ 
ed me; and, least of all, you,” he added, ad¬ 
dressing the foreman of the jury, whom he had 
known previously. “ However, since my lot it 
cast, I demand that I be led to death instantly.” 
The public prosecutor politely observed that he 
would do all in his power to gratify him. 

Led back to prison, Egalite breakfasted—for 
the trial had occupied but a small portion of the 
morning—and spent some time with his con¬ 
fessor. At half past three the executioner’s 
cart called for him. Having dressed himself 
with peculiar care, in green frock-coat, white 
waistcoat, and doeskin breeches, and powdered 
his hair, he was led out by a small body of gens- 
d’armes. “ His tread was so firm, and his mica 
so noble, that he looked more like a general 
leading his troops than a prisoner conducted to 
the scaffold.” The cart rattled over the stones, 
and the populace gazed with their usual curios¬ 
ity, but Egalitd’s face did not change a muscle 
till he reached that part of the Rue St. Honorg 
on which the Palais Royal stands. There the 
words “National Property,” inscribed on the 
door of his family mansion, caught his eye, and 
for a moment his nature gave way; memories 
of his early home crowded on his mind, and his 
frame shook with emotion. It was but for a 
moment. The Place Louis XV. was soon reach¬ 
ed, and they stood at the foot of the scaffold. 
The wheels cut deep ruts in the ground, moist¬ 
ened with the blood of so many victims. Lightly 
Egalitl leaped from the cart. With experienced 
hand the executioners bound him to the plank. 
One fellow, more gluttonous of plunder than the 
rest, tried to pull off his boots. “ Patience, my 
friend,” said Egalite, quietly; “they will come 
off easier in a moment.” At that instant the 
signal was given, the knife fell, and the head of 
Louis Philippe Joseph of Orleans rolled into the 
basket placed to receive it. 
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At this time his two younger sons, Montpen- 
sier and Beaujolais, were still in prison at Mar¬ 
seilles. The elder of the two was but eighteen, 
the younger fourteen years of age. Both were 
ingenuous, manly youths. Their tender years, 
and the troublous times in which they had lived, 
had kept them aloof from courtly vices—all that 
we know of them is to their credit. The cold¬ 
est breast could not refuse sympathy to their 
sufferings. Immured in a comfortless prison at 
the age when youth stands most in need of 
freedom, they underwent their full share of the 
horrors of the period. Now savage Jacobins 
would brutally warn them of their approaching 
fate; now the news of the execution of their 
father, or some other dear relation, would in¬ 
flict a pang far keener than their own suffer¬ 
ings. A fierce contest was being waged between 
the Jacobins and their enemies, the “ Children 
of the Sun.” One night in June, 1795, the lat¬ 
ter burst into the prison, and began to break 
open the cells of the prisoners. They sought 
Jacobin victims, but as they were infuriated by 
passion and liquor, it was impossible for any of 
the captives to count upon safety. On all sides 
were heard the piteous groans of the dying. 
The rioters performed their work so thoroughly 
that few escaped. Grape-shot, the sword, and 
fire destroyed eighty defenseless prisoners in the 
course of an hour or two, and the next day the 
fortress presented the appearance of a field of 
battle—corpses strewed in every direction, and 
dying wretches, some of them half burned, 
shrieking madly for water. The sons of Or¬ 
leans were spared. 

After a time, they resolved to attempt an 
escape. Passages wero hired for them in a 
Tuscan vessel, and at nightfall the younger of 
the brothers succeeded in passing the draw¬ 
bridge at the entrance of the fort. Montpensier 
followed him a few minutes after, but was met 
and recognized by the commandant, who order¬ 
ed him to his room. No time was to be lost. 
But one mode of escape was left. By means of 
a rope attached to the window, the young pris¬ 
oner began to lower himself down. The win¬ 
dow looked out upon the Mediterranean, and it 
had been arranged that in case Montpensier did 
not follow his brother in a given time, the latter 
was to hire a boat and meet him under the walls 
of the fort. Bcaqjolais had had ample time to 
fulfill his promise, and Montpensier began his 
descent full of hope. When half way to the 
water the rope broke, and the prisoner fell 
heavily, stunning himself against the bottom. 
“I lay,” he says, “nearly a quarter of an hour 
senseless. ^Whcn I opened my eyes, I was 
struck by the light of the moon, and I found my¬ 
self up to my middle in the sea. I suffered 

dreadfully from bruises.Having waited 

some time for the boat Beaujolais was to have 
brought me, I determined to swim across the 
harbor. It was then I discovered, by the ex¬ 
cessive pain I endured, that my leg was broken. 
My strength completely failed me; it was with 
the greatest difficulty that I dragged myself five 


or six fathoms, to grasp the chain of the harbor, 
in order to rest upon it. ... . I hoped that 
some boat might pass and take me off. But for 
two mortal hours no such good fortune awaited 
me. Seven boats passed. I implored each to 
come to my assistance, but in vain. * Who are 
you?' they cried, ‘and what are you doing 
there?* ‘I am dying. If you will have the 
goodness to take me on board your boat, you will 
not regret the trouble, and I will pay you hand¬ 
somely.’ * Oh 1 we have not time.' Others said, 

‘ Tis some malefactor; for what would an hon¬ 
est man be doing there at this time of night ?* 
All this time I was in agony. The pain I suf¬ 
fered had thrown me into a violent fever, and 
my teeth chattered incessantly. I was up to my 
waist in water in the middle of November. 
Every time I heard a boat my hopes revived, 
but the atrocious cruelty of the sailors soon 
plunged me again into despair. I began to lose 
consciousness, when the eighth boat arrived. I 
collected the little strength I had to address my 
prayer to the crew. ‘We can not take you at 
present,' they said, ‘ for we must first land at 
home; but we will come back directly.* ‘ Oh, 
my friends,* I cried, ‘make haste, or you will 
come too late, for I am dying.' I could scarce¬ 
ly articulate these last words, and sank at once 
into a fainting fit. I was roused from it by the 
return of the boat. The crew raised me on 
board; but I was in such pain, and so exhaust¬ 
ed, that the embarkation was the worst agony 
of all.” 

The unfortunate youth reached land, to be 
retaken, with his brother, by his jailers, and con¬ 
fined a second time, under closer restrictions. 
Finally, after a captivity of three years and a 
half, the sons of Orleans were released, on con¬ 
dition of their going to America. For some 
years they traveled with their elder brother, 
sharing his privations and vicissitudes; but the 
damp prison of Marseilles had done its work. 
Their health never recovered the blow, and, in 
the prime of manhood, both died of consump¬ 
tion within a year of each other. 

The eldest son of Philippe Egalite—Louis 
Philippe d’Orleans—is the first of the family 
whom it is possible to admire and esteem. His 
education had been influenced in no slight de¬ 
gree by the revolutionary character of the age. 
His tutor —for she insisted on this masculine 
title—was Madame de Gen 1 is, a lady whose 
qualities of mind were veiy remarkable, though 
hardly compensating for the defects of her heart 
and the laxity of her principles. But whatever 
judgment we may form of her as a woman or 
an authoress, her success as an instructress of 
youth is indisputable. She was in some re¬ 
spects a convert to the doctrines of Rousseau's 
Emile; had her pupils learn the trade of a car¬ 
penter as well as the modem languages, and 
took care to imbue their minds with liberal 
principles, while she compelled them to undergo 
the severest bodily hardships. From her hands 
young Louis Philippe, then Duke of ChArtree, 
passed into the army, and distinguished himself 
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at Valray and Jemappes. He was, according to 
all accounts, a brave and skillful soldier, and a 
humane and enlightened man—a startling con¬ 
trast to his ancestry. 

When Dumouriez fled from France, after 
failing in his attempt to persuade his army to 
raise the standard of revolt against the Conven¬ 
tion, he was accompanied by the Duke of Char¬ 
tres. To the lasting honor of the latter be it 
said, that he peremptorily refused to serve in 
the army which the royalist emigrants, aided by 
foreign tyrants, were raising to crush the young 
liberties of France. 

His wanderings through Europe are familiar 
to every one. He lived so near to our times, 
and his destiny was so marvelous, that boys at 
school remember the stories of his travels through 
Germany and Switzerland—how he entered an 
academy as mathematical teacher, and earned a 
testimonial of good conduct from the principal 
—how he endured insult, privation, and hard¬ 
ships of every kind; recognized one day by an 
imUprf, rudely repulsed the next by some churl¬ 
ish landlord—how he vainly schemed, and 
planned, and hoped against hope for the day 
which should witness the reunion of his scatter¬ 
ed family—how, Anally, pressed by want, and 
sick of European conflicts in which he could 
take no share, he accepted a generous offer made 
by Mr. Gouvcmcur Morris, United States Min¬ 
ister to France, and set sail for Philadelphia. 
In the following spring he was joined by his 
brothers, Montpensier and Beaujolais, and all 
three, with very scanty means, undertook to 
travel over the United States. Kindness await¬ 
ed them on every side, President Washington 
setting the example; and loans from generous 
friends, with an occasional remittance from their 
mother, enabled them to fulfill their design. 

Many years afterward, their mother pub¬ 
lished a book called 44 Vindication of the Duke 
of Orleans,” which contains some curious state¬ 
ments relative to these travels. While at Bos¬ 
ton, the 44 princes” heard of the decree which sen¬ 
tenced their mother to be transported. 44 They 
supposed,” says this work, 44 that she would be 
sent to the French colony at Cayenne, and re¬ 
solved, if possible, to be there before her. They 
immediately proceeded (from Boston be it re¬ 
membered) to Connecticut by Philadelphia and 
New York. On their way they learned that the 
Duchess had been sent to Spain.” With a view 
of joining her, they resolved to sail for Havana; 
but 44 the ice on the Delaware prevented their 
taking ship from Philadelphia.” They then 
thoujpit of Charleston, but abandoned the idea 
from a still stranger motive, according to the 
44 Vindication,” viz., 44 because the neutrality of 
the United States was becoming very suspicious.” 
Finally they set out for Pittsburg, Ohio, and sailed 
down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans. 
On the way they met with very singular adven¬ 
tures. At one time the boatmen were over¬ 
come by fatigue, and the 44 princes” were obliged 
to 44 take the oars and row.” At another 44 they 
could procure no boatmen who knew the river, 


or even understood how to steer the vessel;” 
and thus the 44 princes” were obliged to act as 
pilots and keep watch by turns. They 44 were 
constantly exposed to the greatest dangers from 
the ice” on the Mississippi. Dr. Taylor re¬ 
marks, that 44 this narrative will be read with 
amazement,” and it certainly is very surprising. 

They embarked for Cuba, at last, and were 
captured by an English frigate. Fortunately, 
however, the captain, Lord Dundonald, kindly 
consented to land them at Havana; and they 
fancied themselves safe in the Spanish domin¬ 
ions. They were mistaken. The Prince of 
Peace could not afford to give a refuge to such 
exiles; and they were civilly required to leave 
the island. This drove them to a British colony. 
They visited in succession the Bahamas and 
Nova Scotia; made a second attempt, as un¬ 
successful as the first, to enter Spain, where 
their mother was: and returned for a time in 
England, where Montpensier died. His broth¬ 
er's death followed soon after at Malta, and the 
only surviving male representative of the Or¬ 
leans accepted a home from the King of Sicily 
at Messina. 

There were at this time on the continent of 
Europe three persons—the Duke of Orleans, his 
mother, and his sister—whose sole concern for 
many years had been to meet each other, and 
yet whom fate seemed resolved to keep apart. 
The dutiful, though singular, journeys of the 
first in search of his mother have already been 
noticed. Mademoiselle Adelaide, his sister, 
was as anxious to find him. They had parted 
fifteen years before in Switzerland, and for 
some time each had been absorbed in seeking 
safety. But when the Duke returned to En¬ 
gland from America, the chief dangers were 
past, and his sister traveled thither to meet 
him. He had left for the Mediterranean before 
she arrived; and the affectionate girl at once took 
ship for Malta. When she reached Palermo, 
she was informed that her brother had gone to 
Gibraltar; she followed him thither, but wai 
again told that he had returned to England. 
At length, after journeys which would be scouted 
as impossible in a romance, she arrived at Ports¬ 
mouth, just as Louis Philippe was about to start 
for Sicily; they met accidentally, and recognized 
each other with an emotion which can easily be 
conceived. From their mother they had been 
separated nearly twenty years. To see her was 
now their sole aim. Spain was closed against 
them; but by great interest they succeeded in 
sending her a letter, appointing the island of 
Minorca as a place of meeting. The Duchess, 
who during these twenty years had endured all 
manner of suffering from illness, privation, and 
mental anxiety, did not recognize her children 
when they appeared in her presence; the hor¬ 
rors she had witnessed since they had parted 
had obliterated their features from her memory. 

Louis Philippe married the Princess Amelia, 
the daughter of the King of Naples— 44 a mild 
and pleasing woman”—and lived quietly in 
Sicily till Napoleon’s overthrow and exile to 
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Elba. The news reached him accidentally. 
The next morning he was en route for Paris. 
Instantly on his arrival he flew to his boyhood’s 
home—the Palais Royal; bat was stopped by a 
burly official, who notified him that strangers 
were not allowed to enter the private apart¬ 
ments. Louis Philippe burst into tears, and 
kissed the stain of his ancestral palace. His 
father, who had scoffed at danger and met death 
with a smile, had likewise wept at the sight of 
his mnch-beloved Palais Royal. 

When Louis XVHI. began to restore the 
monarchy on the old Bourbon footing, it is said 
that Louis Philippe felt and expressed loud 
indignation. Certain it is that both previous 
and subsequently to Napoleon's return from 
Elba the Duke of Orleans was in bad odor at 
court. When the Emperor landed at Cannes, 
the Duke took the command of the forces in 
the north; but like the other partisans of the 
Bourbons, he was overwhelmed by the popu¬ 
larity of Napoleon, and without attempting to 
strike a blow, fled to Twickenham. After the 
hundred days, he returned to Paris, and lived 
as quietly as any bourgeois. That he nurtured 
designs upon the throne there can be no ques¬ 
tion ; he had been indicated by Alexander, by 
Napoleon himself, and by the British press as 
the man for the occasion; and a large party in 
France openly sought his elevation. But his 
circumspection was too large to permit him to 
take any steps which might have jeopardized 
his safety. He contented himself with gaining 
popularity by extensive charities ; sending his 
son to a public school, and drawing round him 
the £lite of French literary and political society. 
He was not received at court, and was known 
to be intimate with the most bitter opponents 
of the Bourbons; but he remained perfectly 
quiet, watching events. He led the same life 
during the reign of the imbecile Charles X; 
with this trivial difference that the monarch 
admitted his ambitious cousin to his society, 
and even condescended to attend the fetes of 
the Palais Royal. Louis Philippe was a giant 
in intellect in comparison with the Bourbons; 
he bided his time. 

On the 27th July, 1830, a crowd was assem¬ 
bled in the Rue Richelieu, opposite the print¬ 
ing-office of “ Le Temps" newspaper. The pro¬ 
prietor stood, with calm face, before his own 
door; his workmen, gathered in small knots 
around him, showed by the agitation of their 
gestures that some strong excitement was at 
work. The by-standers, many of whom appeared 
intelligent, respectable men, gazed intently on 
the group. About noon a small body of gens- 
d'armes, headed by a commissary of police, 
made way through the unresisting crowd toward 
the office of Le Temps . The proprietor, M. 
Baude, challenged them. The commissary re¬ 
plied that he had come, in virtue of his office, 
to execute an ordinance of his Majesty, Charles 
the Tenth, dated the day before, which sus¬ 
pended the liberty of the press, and enjoined 
Upon the police to destroy the presses and type 


of all newspapers which presumed to violate its 
provisions. M. Baude replied that the ordi¬ 
nance in question was unconstitutional, null 
and void, and that he would neither obey it, 
nor open his door to the police. The commis¬ 
sary sent for a blacksmith to break open the 
door. When the man came M. Baude calmly 
opened the penal code which he held in his hand, 
and read the article on breaking into private 
dwellings: the blacksmith, menaced with a 
criminal prosecution, drew back, and refused 
to use the tools he had brought. Another was 
procured, but he, too, dared not risk the penal¬ 
ties the intrepid Baude thundered in his ears. 
The commissary was at last compelled to Bend 
for a workman employed by the government to 
rivet the irons on convicts: he had no com¬ 
punctions of conscience; the door was broken 
open, and the presses and types partly confis¬ 
cated and partly destroyed. 

That night a shot from the musket of a sol¬ 
dier killed a woman. Her body was carried in 
procession—it became the standard of the Revo¬ 
lution. For two days the Swiss and a few 
French regiments did battle with the insur¬ 
gents : on the 29th the victoiy was won. During 
the whole of the conflict, and indeed for some 
days previously, constant communications had 
taken place between the banker Lafitte and his 
friend the Duke of Orleans. When the over¬ 
throw of the monarchy became a fixed fact, 
Lafitte assembled the leading Deputies at his 
residence, and laid before them the project of 
raising the Duke of Orleans to the throne. Thoy 
agreed upon the following proclamation, which 
was posted on all the walls of Paris: 

“ Fbenchmen ! 

“ Charles X. can return no more to Paris. 
He has shed the people’s blood. 

“A republic would involve us in civil dis* 
cord and foreign wars. 

“ The Duke of Orleans is devoted to the reva 
lutionary cause. 

“ The Duke of Orleans never fought against 
us. 

“ The Duke of Orleans fought at Jemappcs. 

“The Duke of Orleans would be a citizen 
King. 

“The Duke of Orleans carried the tricolor 
flag against our enemies' cannon. 

“The Duke of Orleans can alone carry it 
again. We will have no other flag. 

“ The Duke of Orleans does not declare him¬ 
self. He waits our orders. If we proclaim 
them, he will accept the Charter as we have al¬ 
ways understood and desired it. He will hold 
the crown as the free gift of the French people." 

This skillful proclamation had a wonderful 
effect. The bourgeoise rallied round Lafitte to 
a man. As the Bourbons were crushed, there 
only remained the Republicans to conciliate. 
To these it was that Odillon Barrot spoke the 
famous words: “ The Duke of Orleans is the 
best of Republics." Twas well said; but a fine 
speech did not convince the mob assembled 
before the Hotel do Yille. Had they been 
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Americans or Englishmen, they would have re¬ 
quired explicit pledges, frankly given by the 
proposed monarch, and guaranteed by well- 
known popular leaders; being Frenchmen, the 
road to their convictions lay in a different direc¬ 
tion. The Duke of Orleans, who had hastily 
arrived at Paris from Neuilly, appeared on the 
balcony of the Hotel de Ville, arm-in-arm with 
Lafayette, waving a tricolor flag over his head. 
This proved every thing. The mob shouted, 
44 Vive It Due d'Orleans 1” and all was settled. 
The Deputies elected him king by a vote of 
219 to S3; and in presence of the assembled 
Chambers he was duly crowned. 

At length the hereditary ambition of the Or¬ 
leans dynasty was gratified. The prize for 
which the Regent and Philippe Egalitd—not to 
speak of the more insignificant members of the 
family—had striven in vain, had fallen into the 
grasp of their descendant. The family feud 
between the Orleans and the Bourbons had 
lasted till the dishonor of the latter and the 
triumph of the former. 

The Duchess of Orleans, bred in profound 
respect for hereditary rights, had seen her hus¬ 
band's elevation with pain. On the other hand, 
his sister, Madame Adelaide, the same whose en¬ 
ergy has been already noted, a woman of mascu¬ 
line mind though questionable virtue, had entered 
rqumly into his ambitious schemes, and advised 
hjjfe throughout the crisis of July. His sons 
shared his feelings in every respect. The best 
men in France, led by Lafittc, Lafayette, and 
Dupont de 1’Eure, felt fully satisfied with the 
Revolution, and sanguinely hoped great things 
from Louis Philippe. 

They had miscalculated their man. No soon¬ 
er had he reaped the fruit of forty years of pru¬ 
dence, than he foigot all the lessons of experi¬ 
ence, and gave way to the blindest selfishness. 
To turn round upon those to whom he owed 
his elevation was his first act Under his direc¬ 
tions, the office held by Lafayette as command¬ 
er of the National Guard, was abolished; and 
the venerable patriot died in mortification and 
disappointment, deeply bewailing with his last 
breath that he had been instrumental in raising 
Louis Philippe to the throne. To Lafitte, the 
banker, the king owed still more than to La¬ 
fayette. It was Lafitte who swayed the council 
on the 27th July, in favor of the Duke of Or¬ 
leans: his influence first brought round the 
leaders of the republican party, and procured 
the vote in the Chamber. After the revolution 
Lafitte, in common with other mercantile men, 
became embarrassed in his private business: a 
short respite would probably have enabled him 
to re-establish his credit; but at the very mo¬ 
ment his creditors weraftpressing him, Louis 
Philippe called for the repayment of an old 
loan, and the banker failed. Dupont de l’Eure, 
the friend of Lafitte and Lafayette, tendered 
his resignation as minister: it was gladly ac¬ 
cepted, and Louis Philippe felt that he had 
shaken off the load of obligation he owed them. 

He made the same mistake as Napoleon in.: 


he forgot that he was nothing more than a pop¬ 
ular chief, and aimed at consolidating a dynasty. 
Louis XIV. himself was less ambitious for his 
children than 44 the Citizen King.” His eldest 
son, an amiable and enlightened man, was, he 
thought, secure of the French throne. For the 
second, the Duke of Nemours, he tried hard to 
obtain a Belgian crown, and even induced the 
Belgian statesmen, partly by argument and 
partly by corruption, to invite the Duke to rule 
over them. But England had not forgotten 
her jealousy of the royal house of France: she 
vetoed the arrangement, forced the Belgians to 
bestow the crown on Prince Leopold, son-in- 
law of George IV., and Louis Philippe, too 
weak at that time to risk a contest with his 
powerful neighbor, contented himself with mar¬ 
rying one of his daughters to the successful 
rival of his son. 

No throne offering for his third son, the Due 
d'Aumale, he sought to compensate him by se¬ 
curing him unrivaled riches. The last member 
of the great families of Bourbon and Condd, 
and the sole possessor of their enormous wealth, 
was an old dotard, the Duke of Bourbon, Prince 
of Cond^, who was living in a wretched way in 
the country, in complete subjection to an im¬ 
perious English actress named Dawes. With 
this woman Louis Philippe did not disdain te 
open a private correspondence, not only placing 
her on a footing of equality with his own family, 
but actually stooping to cajole and flatter her. 
By her machinations the old Duke was induced 
to make a will, in which, after several rich be¬ 
quests to herself, the Due d'Aumale was named 
heir to the bulk of the Condd property. A 
short while afterward, one morning, the Duke's 
servants entered his room and found him hang¬ 
ing by a handkerchief to the window-sash, quite 
dead. Medical men declared that the handker¬ 
chief, tied as it was, could not have produced 
strangulation, and as the Duke's feet touched 
the ground, the fact may be regarded as beyond 
question. The public mind in Paris was vio¬ 
lently agitated by the news. People called 
loudly for the trial of the woman Dawes, and 
confidently expected to see her condemned for 
murder. But, to the amazement of every one, 
the King stepped forward, took her under his 
protection, forbade any prosecution, hushed up 
the affair, and quietly assisted D'Aumale to en¬ 
ter into possession of the property. Louis Phi¬ 
lippe never recoveredthe effects of this act. 

When M. Thiers resigned office, in 1836^ 
he left a minute for the instruction of Count 
Mole', his successor, which contained the fol¬ 
lowing sentence: “The Duke of Orleans must 
be married. Two ladies are proposed: the 
Duchess Helena of Mecklenberg Schwerin, and 
the Princess of Coburg. The former is the 
most intellectual, but the plainest; the latter is 
pretty, but has not ceased playing with her doll.’* 
The dispute between the two was settled by the 
marriage of the Duke of Orleans to the former, 
and the Duke of Nemours to the latter. The 
marriage of Louis Philippe’s youngest son, the 
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Duke of Montpensier, was more difficult to con¬ 
clude. The Queen of Spain, Isabella, was un¬ 
married; all the Sovereigns of Europe set to 
match-making for her benefit. Knowing Louis 
Philippe's propensities, foreign statesmen ex¬ 
pected him to put forward Montpensier os a 
suitor—the cunning old fox knew better. She 
bad a sister, a pretty little girl, named Louisa, 
who was just budding into womanhood. Her 
the French King—solemnly protesting that his 
regard for his allies prevented his seeking her 
sister's hand for his son—selected for his daugh¬ 
ter-in-law. England saw through the scheme, 
and vehemently opposed it; but the Spanish 
Queen-Mother, Christina, was induced to give 
her support to the project. Her object was to 
marry her daughter to her nephew by marriage, 
Don Francisco d’Assis, who was an imbecile in 
mind, and effeminate and weakly in body; and 
this was precisely what Louis Philippe desired. 
Availing herself of a fit of ill-temper, to which 
Isabella was subject, Christina proposed the mar¬ 
riage, extorted a reluctant,assent from her daugh¬ 
ter, and had it celebrated that very night. With¬ 
in an hour, Don Francisco became the Queen’s 
husband, and the Duke of Montpensier the con¬ 
sort of her sister. 

Thus far all had gone well with Louis Phi¬ 
lippe. He had lost his eldest son, it was true; 
but the Duke had lived at open variance with 
his father, and, however deeply the King’s pa¬ 
ternal affection felt the shock, his policy was a 
gainer by the bereavement. The Due de Ne¬ 
mours had married the first cousin of the Queen 
of England. D'Anmale was the richest man in 
France. Montpensier stood a fair chance of 
succeeding to the Spanish throne. His daugh¬ 
ter ruled her husband, the King of the Belgians. 
Even Joinville had contrived, by artfully pan¬ 
dering to die French prejudice against England, 
to gain considerable popularity in France. The 
King’s authority seemed secure. A compact 
majority sustained his Ministers in the House. 
Severe laws curbed the press. An active police 
force crushed sedition. To a superficial ob¬ 
server no dynasty in Europe seemed so fair or 
so prosperous as the house of Orleans in Octo¬ 
ber, 1846. 

Sixteen months afterward the rottenness of 
the basis on which it rested became apparent. 
The nation demanded electoral reform: the 
King—obedient to the invariable law that re¬ 
formers in office are the most obstinate of con¬ 
servatives—refused to yield an inch. Banquets 
all over France menaced the throne. On 22d 
February, 1848, a banquet was to be held at 
Paris. Two days before, the walls were pla¬ 
carded with notices prohibiting assemblages on 
that day; and on the morning of the 22d the 
Place de la Concorde and the boulevards were 
filled with soldiers, among whom the uniform 
of the mounted municipal guards was conspic¬ 
uous. Crowds thronged the streets, wandering 
to and fro, apparently without a motive; but 
every now and then a gamm threw a stone at a 
soldier, and the crowd applauded the act Re¬ 


taliation on the part of the military roused the 
anger of the populace. A woman—street-frays 
always begin with the killing of women—was 
thrust through the back by a brutal horseman. 
Hundreds of men rushed to avenge the deed. 
Eveiy straw showed how the wind blew. 

On the night of the 22d barricades rose. 
Next day the National Guards appeared in the 
streets, and marched round the city calling for 
Reform! Bugeaud, who commanded the gar¬ 
rison, advised energetic resistance and the ar¬ 
gument of “ infallible artillerybut Louis Phi¬ 
lippe had lost his presence of mind, and would 
consent to nothing. When he heard that the 
troops on the boulevards had fraternized with 
the insurgents, he agreed to dismiss his Minis¬ 
ters, and appoint popular men in their stead; 
but it was too late. All Paris was in commo¬ 
tion. Hard fighting was going on at the Palais 
Royal. Emile de Girardin—who is said to be 
the illegitimate son of Adelaide, the King’s 
sister—thrust a pen into his hand, and forced 
him to sign an act of abdication in favor of his 
grandson, the Count of Paris. With this he 
hurried to the Chamber of Deputies, where the 
Duchess of Orleans, accompanied by her chil¬ 
dren and her brothers-in-law, Nemours and 
Montpensier, soon made their appearance. The 
House was iu confusion. A desultory debate 
on forms began, when a body of armed inafr 
gents burst open the doors and dissolved fib 
sitting at the point of the bayonet. To seize 
the chair which M. Sauzet, more from stupid¬ 
ity than cowardice, had just vacated, to place in 
it M. Dupont de l'Eure, and to vote a Provision¬ 
al Government, was the work of an instant. The 
monarchy was overthrown. 

Louis Philippe, paralyzed by the rapidity of 
events, remained in a state of abject imbecility 
while his throne was falling. To Bugeand's 
prayers that the cannon of the Carousel might 
be used he would not listen; his ear was closed 
to every manly proposal. While he was wring¬ 
ing his hands at the thought of the abdication 
which had been extorted from him, the mob 
invaded the Tuileries, and the King, with his 
wife, fled precipitately to St. Cloud. Then 
again, some of his officers proposed resistance; 
but Louis Philippe thought of nothing but flight. 
Having borrowed a couple of hundred francs he 
posted to Versailles, and thence to Dreux. 
There he learned the proclamation of the re¬ 
public, which completely prostrated him. He 
shaved his whiskers, called himself Mr. Smith, 
and hastened to the sea-coast. Over and over 
again he was recognized, and might have been 
seized, had the agents of the republic sought to 
secure his person. Though profoundly terrified, 
he could not avoid beUhying himself by his lan¬ 
guage, and constantly muttered, “ Like Charles 
the Tenth! Like Charles the Tenth!” At 
length, after several days of agony he embarked 
on board an English steamer, and landed, broken¬ 
hearted and penniless, in a foreign land. 

At Claremont House, which belonged to his 
son-in-law, the King of the Belgians, he spent 
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the brief remainder of his life in cdtoparative 
poverty, under the name of the Count de Neoillj. 
Repose was the only benefit misfortune had 
brought him; all his manhood and his philoso¬ 
phy had departed. The British nobility and 
the royal family visited him in his retirement; 
but there was nothing in his demeanor of the 
calm resignation and noble fortitude which 
might have been expected from his checkered 
fortunes. On becoming a king, Louis Philippe 
had ceased to be an uncommon man. He died 
a very ordinary one. 

None of his sons have earned celebrity. Ne¬ 
mours and Montpensier are involved in the dis¬ 
grace of having allowed the Government to be 
overset in 1848 without a struggle to maintain 
their father. The Duchess of Orleans lives in 
retirement, educating her son. Of Joinville 
and D’Aumale the world hears nothing. It is 
said that the family have agreed to waive their 
claims on the throne in favor of Henri V., the 
Bourbon heir; if any such bargain has been 
made, it was intended as a blind to the world. 
If Napoleon falls, and a monarchy succeeds 
him, the sceptre will belong to him who has 
nerve and power to grasp it. 

MA&Y RANKIN, A PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 
T HAD been the medical attendant of Mr. 
Jwjtankin for many years. On coming to the 
pqBe to start in my profession, I had been ac- 
dXtttally called in to his family, and was so 
fortunate as to establish a confidence which 
never deserted me. He continued my warm 
friend through ail the struggles of my early 
yean, and it was perhaps mainly owing to his 
influence that I gathered about me an amount 
of business, and that in the best families of the 
place, in a few months, which most men are 
glad to reach in as many years. Of c oure e I 
was warmly attached to him and his family, 
which at the time of which I write consisted of 
two daughters, Ellen and Mary. 

In Mr. Rankin, I am free to say, few men 
found any thing to like. He was a stern, proud 
aid man, and eminently aristocratic in his 
notions and feelings, and so distant in his 
manners from those at all below him, that he 
had few friends among them. Among those 
he chose to consider his equals he was re¬ 
spected for his wealth, for he was rich, and this 
gave him influence among all classes. He had 
lost his wife about a year after the birth of his 
daughter Mary. She was a woman whose char¬ 
acter was in strange and striking contrast with 
his. Every body loved and esteemed her. 

The same difference existed between his 
daughters. Ellen was like her father—the same 
dark, flashing eye, the same erect form and high 
bearing and distant manners—while Mary grew 
up to be one of the gentlest of womankind. 
Her mild face, and calm blue eyes, and gentle 
ways, all spoke of the kindliest feelings of a 
heart that was ready always to spread gladness 
around her. 

It always seemed to me a singular feature in 


the character of the father, that he would occa¬ 
sionally take a fancy to some individual who 
was struggling on in the world against the tide, 
and making little progress, and use all his in¬ 
fluence to raise him np. He was never known, 
I believe, to use his money for this pnrpose. 
It may have been only the pride of feeling how 
much influence he had, more than any real 
satisfaction he took in such acts. I have al¬ 
ready said that I had the benefit of this. An¬ 
other was a young artist, who, like very many 
of his profession, had a large share of talent in 
the way of his art, hut no tact at attracting the 
notice of the world. He was poor and ambi¬ 
tious, two qualities in general most unfit to go 
side by side in the same person. Mr. Rankin 
encouraged him—spoke of him in terms of 
praise to his friends—called often to see him, 
and stimulated his ambition; and finally—it 
must have been in a fit of absence of mind— 
very foolishly invited him to his house. 

He might have known better. He might 
have known that Ellen would treat him with 
the proudest scorn and contempt, and, more 
than all, he ought to have known that Mary 
would pity and love him. There are hearts 
that run together as the streams of water— 
hearts that God made to beat side by side, and 
for each other. And such were those of Philip 
Fellows and Mary Rankin, and it was only the 
old story over again. The father discovered it 
too late, and drove him from the house. He 
was no deeper read in romance than he was in 
the human heart, or he would have known how 
useless that was. Mary had never known, be¬ 
fore she met Philip, what it was to have the 
sympathy of another heart to lean on; and when 
he was gone, and she met nothing but the stern, 
cold looks of her father and sister—as Btern, and 
cold, and pitiless as the icebergs of the polar 
sea—she felt ready to do any thing, and the 
very first opportunity die ran away with Philip 
and became his wife. 

All attempts at reconciliation were vain. 
They did not seek for it. But all her friends 
did, and were met with relentless denial. Mr. 
Rankin’s influence was exerted now to ruin his 
son-in-law. At first he found it no easy matter, 
for Philip had become a general favorite. But 
by perseverance he finally succeeded in draw¬ 
ing away his friends from his support Mary’s 
name seemed forgotten in her father’s house. 
At least it was never suffered to be mentioned 
there. 

I have found it necessary to say so math, that 
the reader may be prepared for the following 
narrative, which I shall give mostly from my 
diary: 

“July 1. As I was stepping into my carriage 
this morning, I was stopped by a voice calling 
my name. It was my yonng friend, Philip 
Fellows, a yonng artist who had married Mary 
Rankin, three years ago, and whom I had not 
seen for more than a year. 

(Here follows the substance of what I havu 
stated above.) 
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“ I was shocked at his appearance, and took 
him at once into my office. 

“‘Why, what is the matter, Philip?* I in¬ 
quired. ‘ Are you sick ?* 

“ ‘ No, Doctor, I am not sick, but Mary—* and 
he brushed away a tear that rose to his eye, and 
his words were choked in his throat. 

“ ‘ Sit down, my dear fellow. I hare always a 
few minutes to spare with you, you know, and 
especially now, after not having seen you in so 
long a time. Now tell me all about yourself, 
where you have been, and what you have been 
doing. But first, where is Mary ?* 

“ ‘ We are stopping at Mr. A.’s, where we ar¬ 
rived last night. I have been in New York for 
a few months, doing little or nothing but fight¬ 
ing a desperate battle with destiny, and seeing 
her waste away by my side, till I fear she is dy¬ 
ing*—and he covered his face this time, and 
wept like a child. 

“ ‘ We found a good friend in Doctor G-y, 

who knows you, and he has sent ns up here 
again to try what the change may do for her. 
You will come and see her, Doctor.* 

“ ‘ This very moment, Philip. But, cheer up! 
It may not be so bad as you fear.* 

“ 4 It can not be worse, at all events.* 

“We drove at once to Mr. A.*s. Mary was 
lying on the sofa, and I saw that, though very 
much altered, the change was not as great in 
her as in her husband. She received me with 
one of her old-fashioned smiles, which perhaps 
was a little saddened, and for some time she 
talked cheerfully and hopefully about herself. 
But it was for Philip that she manifested the 
most anxiety; and I began to think, before my 
visit was over, that he might in reality be the 
one who needed my services most. I made no 
prescription for her, and only gave some gen¬ 
eral advice as to her care of herself, promising 
to call every day and see her. 

“Evening. —I have just returned from seeing 
her again. I was summoned in great haste, 
and found her just recovering from a sort of 
swoon, in which she had lain so long that they 
feared she was dead. Her husband was sitting 
on the side of the bed, holding her hand, and 
watching with a look of the most utter despair 
every breath as she slowly revived. At length 
she opened her eyes, and looked around on our 
anxious faces, and then on him. 

“ ‘ I thought I was dying,* she said, ‘ and the 
songs of the other world were sounding in my 
- ears. But I am glad for your sake, dear Phil, 
that I have come back. You would miss me 
so—wouldn’t you ? And those dreary nights— 
how terribly dark they would be to you without j 
me!—and then you would bo thinking of the 
darker grave where your wife was sleeping. I 
am not afraid to die; but I want to live for 
your sake, Phil*—and she wound her slender, 
white arm around his neck, and drew him down 
till his cheek rested on hers. 

“ He was weeping bitterly while she was calm, 
and every word was uttered in the plainest but 
most touching tones of the true and earnest af¬ 


fection that flowed out from her gentle heart. 
She seemed separated only by a breath from 
heaven, yet bound to earth, or rather to her 
husband, by a tie that was stronger than death. 
There was an awful stillness around them in 
the dimly-lighted room, and we stood looking 
at them as if both had been dead. 

4 ‘ Soon she spoke again. 

‘“Do not weep so, dear Phil. I am here 
with you. I shall not die yet. I can not leave 
you now to struggle on alone in this hard world. 
Look at me—speak to me, Phil. It will make 
me feel stronger to hear your voice.’ 

“ He loosened her arm gently from his neck, 
and rising up, looked in her face with a calm 
smile, and she smiled as she said, 

“ ‘ There, that is right. We shall be happy 
again. In a few days I shall be well and strong 
and by your side again. We will walk out in 
the green fields, and in the woods where we 
used to wander years ago, when we first loved 
each other, but no better than we do now. God 
has not deserted us yet, Phil, dark and dreary 
as much of the past has been to you. I have 
seen the light all the way, and it is shining on 
us now.* 

“ She knew not what, nor how far off, the light 
was; but the strong faith and hope of her fond 
heart saw it, and never lost sight of it. Many 
and many a time, as Philip told me to-night, in 
the cloudiest and dreariest days of their sorrow, 
had she thus cheered and strengthened his fal¬ 
tering heart, who saw it only with the eye of 
her faith; and yet encouraged by her promise, 
believed and hoped it might yet shine on them, 
or on her; for he could have borne all his mis¬ 
ery alone, but for the ever-recurring reflection 
that he had brought the shadow over her. 

“ It is a terrible thing to witness the contest of 
a strong mind against adversity; to see care, 
and anxiety, and watchfulness, and labor—hard, 
steady, unremitting labor, unrewarded by suc¬ 
cess; to see a noble-hearted man toiling and 
moiling on in the fierce battle of life—now cast 
down, and almost given up to despair; and now, 
encouraged by some faintest ray of light, rising 
up again to fight on; to see and know that day 
and night are spent in the same unremitting 
and vain contest; that the body is wasting away, 
and the eye growing sunken and dim, and the 
face haggard and wan with the strife of the 
mind against circumstances. But such are the 
very men, who, if the tide should turn in their 
favor, would be the admiration of the world. 
I have a great respect for such men. 

“ After making such prescription as was neces¬ 
sary, and advising that she should be kept quiet 
through the night, I beckoned Philip into the 
next room, and told him I wanted to know all 
about him since he had been absent He told 
me a sad tale of his struggles and poverty, and 
how his heart would have failed him long ago 
if it had not been for his wife. 

“ ‘ And why did you not come to me, Philip?’ 

“ * Why, to tell the truth, my desertion ly all 
my friends here has made me suspicious and 
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proud, and I was determined to fight my battle 
alone.' 

“ ‘ That was all nonsense. But now cheer up 1 
I hare no doubt Mary speaks the truth. She 
will not die now, and there are brighter days 
ahead. You must believe it, and let her see 
that you believe it; for there is nothing the 
matter with her but her anxiety for you. Every 
thing depends upon you. Trust in God, and 
keep a strong heart.’ 

“ 1 1 try, Doctor; but my heart accuses me so 
much for making her the sharer of my hard 
fate, that I can not bear to look her in the face, 
she is so patient and resigned. I have even 
thought of suicide, so that she might have a 
chance of being restored to what she was. God 
bless her! She is too good for me, or for this 
world!’ 

“ * Not a bit of it, Philip. If it were not for 
the few like her in the world, I would hardly 
blame men for cutting their throats. But for 
you, who have got one of the capital prizes in 
this grand lottery, why, man, you ought to be 
content to be poor!* 

“‘ So I would be, if it were not for her sake. 
I can not bear to see her suffer. Do you re¬ 
member her as she was when we were married, 
Doctor ? Look here—' 

“ And he showed me a miniature of his wife 
taken at that time. It was one of the most ex¬ 
quisite paintings of his pencil. It was Mary 
herself in all but life, sitting in an attitude which 
jhe often assumed—her elbow resting on the 
arm of her chair, and her hand supporting her 
head; with her fingers partly hidden by the 
smooth and glossy hair under which they lay, 
and her thoughtful eye just elevated enough to 
look into yours with an expression of unutter¬ 
able fondness; for she was looking at her hus¬ 
band when it was taken. 

“ ‘ It is a perfect gem, Philip,' said I. 

“ ‘ Do you think so ? You shall have it if she 
gets well; for I believe you would value it most, 
next to me.' 

‘“Then I'll take it now, for I consider it 
mineand I put it into my pocket. 

“ He did not oppose it; and I saw that this 
little act went far to establish his confidence in 
my opinion, for he parted from me with a more 
cheerful face than I had seen him wear before. 

‘“Good-night, Philip. Now keep up your 
courage, and especially before Mary.’ 

“ ‘ God bless you, Doctor!’ and his eye glis¬ 
tened with something like a tear. 

“July 2. ‘What did you say to Philip last night, 
Doctor, that has made him so cheerful ?’ Mary 
asked me as I entered her room this morning. 

“ ‘ Oh, I only made a little bargain with him, 
by which he has transferred part of his property' 
in you to me.’ 

“ She looked puzzled, and I showed her the 
picture. 

“ ‘ The consideration is, that you are to get 
well, which I assured him of. Now, you must 
do your best to help me; for I am to give it 
back if my promise fails.’ 


“ ‘ He is a noble man, Doctor; and I feel that 
it is more my constant concern for him that is 
wearing away my health than any actual dis¬ 
ease.’ 

“ ‘ I have discovered that already, my dear 
girl, and you must set your mind at rest on that 
subject. I am glad he has come back here, for 
he will find warm friends, I know. We must 
make another effort to reconcile your father, 
Mary.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, Doctor!’ she exclaimed, and her eyes 
filled with tears, ‘ if it could be done, it would 
take a terrible load off this poor heart. I do 
not feel that I did wrong, but it is very hard to 
live so estranged from him and Ellen. I do 
not care for the loss of the comforts his wealth 
would bring; but I want to know that he is re¬ 
conciled to us, and does not hate us.’ ” 

It was astonishing with what inveterate rancor 
her father persisted in his hostility. All Philip's 
old friends gathered around him again, and took 
a deep interest in him. I believe many of them 
were heartily ashamed that they had ever been 
led by Mr. Rankin to withdraw their support 
and countenance from Philip, and now exhibit¬ 
ed a disposition to atone for it, by extra efforts 
in his behalf. Not a few called on him, and 
candidly told him the reason of their conduct, 
and expressed their regret. This did much to 
restore his self-confidence, and give him new 
courage; and his new cheerfulness did for Maiy 
what all the medicine in the world could not do. 
She improved rapidly in strength, and soon be¬ 
came unaffectedly cheerful. Philip resumed his 
work, and once more fortune began to smile. 

I called on her father, and told him all I had 
learned from Philip, and that they had returned 
here on account of Mary’s health. He sneered 
at this, as if he regarded it only as a pretense to 
excite his pity, which he saw through at once. 
I was a little disposed to be angry, but swal¬ 
lowed my spite, and urged every consideration 
I could to induce him to relent, and was aston¬ 
ished at his firm and unwavering determination 
to have nothing to do with them. 

“Will you not at least see her?” I finally 
asked. 

“ I will not," he replied; “ and I will do no¬ 
thing for her so long as she lives with that man.” 

This qualification looked like a very dim ray 
of hope, and yet a ray that might brighten. 

“ Shall I tell her this, Mr. Rankin ?” 

“ Yes; and tell her if she will leave him, and 
come back to my house, she shall have a home 
as long as she lives. -But with him—never." 

I returned at once with the message, and 
communicated it to Mary, for I did not fear its 
effect upon her. At first a tear rose to her eye, 
and seemed ready to fall; but almost instantly 
it gave place to a smile of calm resignation, as 
she looked up into my face, as if to ask what I 
thought. 

“Be patient, Mary," I replied to her look, 
“and trust in God. Stick to Philip, at all 
events." 

At this moment he entered. 
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“Have yon seen him, Doctor?" he asked. 

“Yes," said his wife, before I could reply; 
“ and he offers to take me back if I will leave 
you." 

I saw a cloud gathering on his brow, which, 
however, vanished at once as he caught my eye, 
and taking her hand in his, he looked for a mo¬ 
ment in her face before he saM : 

“And had you not better accept it, Mary?" 

“And leave you—live without you, Phil? 
No—we should both die then, and now we are 
going to live and be happy.” 

There is a world of the best and truest feel¬ 
ing in the heart of that girl—or woman, I must 
call her now. 

“ July 15. Ellen is to be married. This, it 
seems, is still a secret among her friends, but has 
transpired in rather a curious way. A gentleman 
Called to-day at Philip’s rooms, and wished him 
to paint his miniature. He desired Philip to 
say nothing about it, as he intended it for a lady 
he was about to marry, and wished to surprise 
her with it. The artist happened to be in one 
of his best humors, and soon charmed the stran¬ 
ger with hi9 conversation and manner, for when 
in such a mood, he exerts all his powers to bring 
out and keep up the full expression of his sit¬ 
ter’s face. Just before the sitting dosed, the 
gentleman referred to Mr. Rankin, and asked 
Philip if he knew him. His face was instantly 
douded. There was something in the way in 
which the question was asked, that at once 
aroused his suspicions that the stranger was 
some way connected with Mr. Rankin; and he 
laid down his pencil* and said he should do no 
more to-day. 

“The change was not unnoticed by his com¬ 
panion, who instantly ran up, and approaching 
Philip, said, with a kind, apologizing voice and 
manner: 

444 1 fear I have mode same sad mistake.’ 

“ * If you are a friend of Mr. Rankin,’ replied 
Philip, coldly, ‘you have certainly made a very 
great mistake.’ 

“ Firm and distant as Philip had grown under 
his misfortunes and neglect, he was not proof 
against kindness; and in half an hour more the 
stranger had his whole story. 

“ 4 Why, this ought not to be,’ said he. 4 Per¬ 
haps you was rash and foolish. But if I am to 
many the other daughter—there, I have told you 
now, in spite of all my caution—but if I am to 
marry Ellen, there must be no discord in the 
family. You have suffered enough; and if your 
wife is what you describe her, I do not think but 
any man would have been tempted to do the 
same thftigi’ 

“ ‘Come and see her for yourself,* said Philip, 
all his good-humor restored at the stranger’s 
kind frankness; and putting on his hat, he led 
the way at once to his house. 

“ I happened to be there when they arrived. 

“ ‘Just like you, dear Phil,’ said Mary, laugh¬ 
ing, when Mr. Allen had been introduced, and 
Philip had told what had passed between them. 

“We have thus found a new, and, I^hope, 


powerful ally, in this man. He seems one of 
the most generous-hearted men I ever met; and 
when we had talked over the whole history of 
our young friends, he entered warmly into all 
our plans for bringing about a reunion. We 
left the house together, and when we parted he 
said: 

“ ‘ It must be done, Doctor. They are as no¬ 
ble a pair of beings as I ever knew. Mr. Ran¬ 
kin does not know him, or he would not treat 
him so.’ 

“ I shook my head, for I must confess I am not 
at all sanguine in my hope of reconciling them. 
Allen left me with his face veiy thoughtful. It 
is no light thing to discover such a feature in 
the character of those we love as he has this day 
found in Ellen." 

As the summer advanced Mary’s health was 
entirely restored. Her husband, encouraged by 
the return of his old friends and patrons, but 
especially by the unremitting friendship and 
encouragement of Allen, became himself again. 
But no progress was made toward softening the 
obduracy of his father-in-law. No direct at¬ 
tempts, indeed, were made, after my unsuccess¬ 
ful one, for some considerable time, for all 
seemed to think it would be better to wait till a 
favorable bpportunity should present itself, when 
circumstances might aid us. 

Allen was one day walking with Ellen, when 
they suddenly encountered Mary. Allen bowed 
with a cordial smile a9 they met, but his com¬ 
panion did not recognize her, or change a feat¬ 
ure as they passed. The next day he called at 
my office and mentioned the circumstance, and 
expressed his surprise at it. It showed him how 
firm was the determination of the Raukins to 
disown Mary, and he did not seem to feel at all 
easy at the state things were in. 

“I have never yet said any thing to them 
about my acquaintance with Fellows,” said he, 
“ because no opportunity has seemed to be just 
right for it. But the moment the proper one 
occurs, I shall improve it, whatever may be the 
consequences.” 

And it did occur that very evening. At a large 

and brilliant party at Mrs. T-*s, the whole 

company was electrified by a sudden and unex¬ 
pected remark from Allen. Mr. Rankin and a 
number of others were discussing, in their way, 
the merits of a large painting on one side of the 
room, when Allen joined them, and made some 
criticism in his peculiarly clear and distinct 
voice. It drew the attention of the whole as¬ 
sembly, when he continued: 

“ But I met a young artist in your place, some 
time since, by the name of Fellows, who, I think, 
is one of the noblest persons I ever saw. I was 
no more impressed with his taste and skill than 
with hi6 great intelligence. While I was at his 
rooms one day, a gentleman was sitting for his 
picture, and I was surprised at the ease with 
which he discovered, almost instinctively, the 
leading traits of his mind, and then kept him so 
constantly engaged in conversation, that the man 
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forgot he was sitting for his portrait, and lost all 
the restraint and stiffness one involuntarily as¬ 
sumes at such a time. Do you know him, Mr. 
Rankin?” 

I was astonished at the inimitable coolness 
with which he turned to him as he asked the 
question. Rankin looked him in the face with 
a searching glance, but met only the calm look 
of inquiry which Allen had put on, and which 
did not desert him for an instant. 

“ No,” was his only reply. 

44 You ought to know him—though it is often 
the fate of such men to live and die unknown. 
The place ought to be proud of him, though it 
affords too mean a field for his powers. If he 
had lived in ancient Greece he would have been 
honored by the whole nation. He would rise 
rapidly in the world with proper encouragement, 
and leave his mark when he dies. You must 
some of you know him, gentlemen.” 

The whole company was fairly and skillfully 
cornered, and driven into a candid acknowledg¬ 
ment of the merits of the young artist, in the 
very presence of his bitterest enemy. But Ran¬ 
kin and his daughter were cold and impassible, 
and took their leave directly after supper. The 
next day Allen received a note from Mr. Ran¬ 
kin, saying that circumstances had occurred 
which would make it desirable that his engage¬ 
ment with his daughter should be recalled. He 
evidently saw that Philip was regaining his 
former position among his friends, and that his 
own influence could no longer hinder it. But, 
in spite of this, his pride was determined not to 
give way, and he was fortifying himself to with¬ 
stand all interference. 

And thus months passed on—months of hard 
study and toil, but cheered and encouraged by 
success, and the warm attachment of friends, 
and the smiles of his angelic wife, so that Philip 
was himself again, when I was summoned one 
evening to see Mary. She had taken a severe 
cold, and had some fever. Philip was alarmed 
—as he always was at the slightest illness of his 
wife—but I soon quieted his fears, and made 
my prescriptions without any apprehension of 
danger. Two hours later I found her in a rav¬ 
ing delirium. All that night we sat by her side, 
and for days after we watched her with the in- 
tensest anxiety, till life seemed on the verge of 
death. Hope there seemed none. 

It was at this juncture that our good minister 
proposed that her father should be informed of 
her state, and volunteered to see him. The in¬ 
terview was one which for a long time threw a 
cloud over the heart of the worthy old man, who 
bad been for nearly half a century the univer¬ 
sally esteemed minister of the parish. Upon 
announcing his errand, Mr. Rankin replied: 

“The same thing has been tried before, Sir; 
but it will not have any more effect now than 
then.” 

“But she is really apparently dying. She 
has not known any of us for days. The Doctor 
says he can not give us the slightest hope. Let 
me beg of you to think better of it, Mr. Ran¬ 


kin, and not let the cold grave close over your 
hate.” 

“My dear Sir,” said Mr. Rankin, looking 
coldly and unmoved in the face of the minister, 
and evidently not believing him, “I presume 
she will get well. But it does not look well for 
such men as you and Doctor P. to be lending 
yourselves to this little kind of trickery, to cheat 
a man like me into an act he has resolved not to 
commit. But did I believe that she was as sick 
as you say she is, it would not alter my determ¬ 
ination, which has grown stronger for years. I 
shall make my will to-morrow, Sir, and she shall 
not have a shilling of my property. I was never 
sick a day in my life, and I am far from being 
an old man yet. But I will secure myself, in 
this point, against aU contingencies. Neither 
she nor her husband shall ever inherit a cent 
from me. No, Sir—not another word on this 
subject. I shall make my will to-morrow, and 
do as I have said.” 

“ May God forgive you 1” said the good man. 

It apparently made little difference in the 
case of Mary what course her father chose to 
pursue; for we looked upon her every hour as 
dying. The attendants moved noiselessly about 
the room, and we scarcely breathed aloud, for 
it seemed as if a rude breath might break Ihe 
slender tie that bound her to us. I remember' 
well the night when, after days had passed in 
the wild and furious delirium of her fever, that 
we saw it gradually subside, and she slept. 
Philip asked me if she was dying, and I could 
not answer him. I saw the moisture gathering 
on her lip and on her forehead, and her pulse 
was winding threadlike and quiet under my fin¬ 
ger, and her breath came slowly while the crim¬ 
son flush that had covered her face gave place 
to a deadly paleness, and all seemed to bear the 
air of speedy dissolution. Yet it might be a 
change for the better. It was just as we were 
watching her that the minister returned from 
his fruitless errand. He saw in our faces the 
fears that were agitating our hearts; and only 
saying, “Let us pray,” he knelt and poured 
forth an earnest prayer for the dying girl. He 
prayed for Philip—the heart-stricken and weary 
husband—and his words breathed calmness and 
consolation into all our breasts. He prayed for 
her father—the hard-hearted and vindictive old 
man—that he might be forgiven, though he him¬ 
self was relentless os death; and that his heart 
might be turned, though it should be only to the 
memory of his child when the grave had closed 
over her in its cold gloom and darkness; and 
though to her ear the long wished-for sound of 
his forgiveness might not reach, yet that he 
might not die before his heart should be melted. 
And we all said “ Amen I” for the soul of every 
one present went up with the prayer of the good 
old man. And then we sat down by the bed¬ 
side and prepared to keep our anxious vigils 
over Mary, hardly hoping that her eye would 
ever open again upon the coming day. 

I find in my journal the following entry made, 
the next morning: 
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44 How strange the mutations of life! How 
mysterious the ways of God. I was called from 
the side of Mary this morning to the house of 
Mr. Rankin. The message was urgent, and the 
servant said that Miss Ellen begged that I would 
not delay a moment, for her father was very ill. 
Day was just breaking as I reached the house. 
All was confusion and disorder, and every face 
showed that something terrible had happened. 
I hastened to the bedroom of Mr. Rankin, and 
as I entered I met a most agonizing ,sight. He 
was sitting upright in his chair—his hands clench¬ 
ing the arms as if they would crush the solid 
wood in their grasp—his face bloated and pur¬ 
ple, and the large veins distended all over it as 
if they would burst—his eyes wild and almost 
protruding from their sockets, and his chest 
rapidly heaving and struggling for the breath 
which he was gasping for almost in vain. He 
could hardly be said to breathe, but it was a 
rapid panting, like a horse that had been over¬ 
driven, each effort failing to fill his lungs. I 
saw at a glance that he was laboring under a 
severe attack of congestion of that organ. His 
wild and despairing eye was fixed upon me the 
moment I entered the room, and never left me 
for an instant. He could not speak, but his look 
seemed to ask most emphatically, 4 Am I dy¬ 
ing?' 

44 Ellen stood by his side, absorbed in grief. 
Her feeling was all aroused now. She loved 
her father. They had for years been mutually 
dependent upon each other for society at home 
—they were beings of the same spirit, and how 
she saw him about to be taken from her side, 
and her grief was without restraint. 

44 1 at once opened a vein, and as the blood 
flowed in a large full stream, he seemed to be 
relieved, and in a few moments the most alarm¬ 
ing symptoms had passed away. Having made 
such prescriptions as were necessary, and en¬ 
joined the utmost quiet, and that he should not 
be disturbed or agitated in any way, I left, 
promising to be in again about nine o’clock. 

44 It was nearly ten when I returned, and I was 
surprised to find a lawyer by his side preparing 
to write his will. Mr. Rankin was not able to 
speak so as to be understood, and the lawyer 
was asking his questions, which he answered by 
signs. I of course uiged them to desist, and 
assnred Mr. Rankin that he now stood a very 
fair chance to recover, and that the agitation 
might bring on another attack. But he shook 
his head and motioned to the lawyer to go on. 

44 4 Do I understand you to mean, that you 
wish to give all your property to this daughter?’ 
he asked. 

44 Mr. Ranldb nodded an affirmative. 

44 4 And you give nothing to the other.* 

44 He shook his head. 

44 ‘But Mr. Rankin—’ 

44 The old man interrupted him with a look. 
I then attempted to speak, but he cut me short 
in the same way. I did not wish to agitate him 
by persisting, and turned away with a heavy 
heart while the lawyer wrote the will. When 


he had finished the paper which required but 
few words, Mr. Rankin by a sign indicated hie 
wish to have it read. After the usual formal 
preliminaries were read, the lawyer continued: 

44 4 1 give and bequeath to my daughter 
Mary—’ 

44 Mr. Rankin started as if he would spring 
from his seat—his face became intensely purple, 
as if the blood was ready to break through every 
pore—he clutched the arms of his chair with a 
convulsive grasp—gasped a few times rapidly, 
and with a strong effort for breath—and was 
dead!” 

By some strange mistake the lawyer had 
inserted the wrong name in the will, and hence 
the excitement which caused the sudden event. 
Mary was now equal heir with her sister to the 
immense property of her father. 

As soon as decency would permit I left the 
house and hastened to the side of Mary. To 
my gratification I found her just awaking from 
the sleep of hours, and she was evidently better. 
She continued from this time slowly to recover, 
but weeks had passed before we judged it proper 
to communicate to her the intelligence of her 
father’s death. 


HOW WE STAND AND HOW WE WALK. 

H ELPLESS and joyless lies the stone where 
the terrible force of a volcano or the play¬ 
ful hand of an infant has thrown it. Longing 
and yearning sees the beautiful flower its own 
shadow pass, as in bitter mockery, around its 
foot and mark the passing hour. For Motion 
is Life—it is the first, the only source of earthly 
joy. Hence there is no conscious, organic be¬ 
ing on earth that does not rejoice, by some free 
and voluntary motion, in the full control over 
its own body. The microscopic dweller in a 
drop of water moves in exuberant joy through 
his minute world; the gigantic whale throws 
sportively his huge body high into the air, and 
plunges, with strange delight, back again into 
the dark world beneath the waves. Some are, 
like Prometheus, bound to the immovable lhck, 
or condemned, polyp-like, from the day of their 
birth to build their own grave; but even these 
captives play merrily with fibre and fringe. How 
much more the happier hosts to whom it is given 
to roam in full freedom through the wide realms 
of air and water I 

Human ingenuity never even imagined such 
a variety of truly wonderful means as Nature has 
bestowed upon her children on earth, merely for 
the purpose of endowing them with this power of 
motion. Here an apparently poor and neglected 
step-child is made to carry its own heavy house 
wherever it goes, and yet doomed to live not on 
land but in the water. But a small, long, un« 
observed air-bubble lies far in the innermost 
chambers of its dark dwelling; and when it 
wishes to sink to the bottom of its little realm, 
it draws back into its shell, compresses the air, 
thus increasing its own weight, and is soon seen 
gently to glide downward. Then again, creep¬ 
ing out of its hut, and leaving behind it a vacant 
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space, roid of air, it rises once more to the sur¬ 
face, as with a well-filled balloon. Helpless 
beings, without bone or substance, mere minute 
masses of transparent jelly, hare still most del¬ 
icate fringes and feathers, which serve them as 
oar and paddle, and convey them, quick as the 
rushing wave, from place to place. How oddly 
the clumsy leech looks when it first, with grave 
deliberation, and slow, sluggish effort, fixes its 
sucking mouth to a suitable place, and then, as 
slowly and sluggishly, draws its long, unwieldy 
body forward! 

The footless worm contracts and expands its 
countless rings, and hooks itself with tiny, hard¬ 
ly visible prickles to the uneven surface: thus 
it toils over the rough earth and grating sand, 
yet moving smoothly and silently, without ap¬ 
parent effort, in whatever direction its fancy 
may lead it. The fish bends its elastic spine 
from side to side, and shoots, like a meteor, 
through the soft, yielding element. Beetles 
and grasshoppers have springs of vast power and 
size, by means of which they leap high into the 
air, and yet never fail to alight on the precise 
spot of their choice; while birds beat with equal 
wing the elastic air and sail unhindered through 
the wide heaven. Animals with closed hoofs, 
even the gigantic elephant, walk upon the points 
of their toes; cloven-footed beasts 6tep upon 
two; cats and dogB upon five. The bear and 
the ape put down but a part of their sole, and 
the heel only occasionally. Man alone walks 
upon the whole sole of his foot. 

The mark of the foot in the soft soil betrays 
the animal to the skillful hunter; the same faint 
imprint tells, at a glance, to the naturalist, the 
form of the leg and the structure of the whole 
body. He sees, in an instant, before his mind’s 
eye, the owner in its true existence; in its foot 
he reads its teeth, in its teeth the food it sub¬ 
sists on and the enemies that pursue it. For, 
small or great, all things work together. The 
manner of life is not the result of the structure, 
nor the structure the effect of the mode of life. 
Both were long predetermined in the great plan 
of the Almighty when he created heaven and 
earth. There alone must we look for the “ se¬ 
cret law” that rules the universe, for the “ sa¬ 
cred enigma” that Science endeavors to solve in 
Nature. 

Far more striking yet is the incredible variety 
which Nature displays in adapting the given 
means of motion to the different elements in 
which animals are destined to live. The great 
simplicity and astounding beauty of her me¬ 
chanics strike and amaze even the careless ob¬ 
server, and impress the more serious student 
with a deep and renewed conviction that God’s 
works are truly wondrous and far beyond chance 
or human conception. But the great master of 
the ancients, Galen, has already said: “ The con¬ 
trivances of Nature are so various, and consum¬ 
mately skillful, that the wisest of mankind, in 
endeavoring to search them out, have not yet 
been able to discover them all.” So said the 
wisest of men, even Solomon. So it is now. 


Much is still unknown—seen indeed, but seen 
through a glass, darkly. Not many years ago, 
the sloth was still pitied in nurseries and uni¬ 
versities, because its strange shape and enormous 
claws did not allow it to move except with ex¬ 
treme slowness and great pain. Destined, how¬ 
ever, to live in the close jungle of impenetrable 
forests, where walking is out of question, it* is 
now found to be admirably adapted to its home. 
Clinging with its claws to the branches of trees, 
on whose foliage it lives, it moves, head down¬ 
ward, with great rapidity and in perfectly pain¬ 
less enjoyment. 

But would we be happier if we knew more ? 
Is the wisdom of the Creator any where more 
strikingly illustrated than in the rich treasures 
of knowledge which are still held out as glorious 
prizes to be won by eager students ? What we 
know fills us with overflowing gratitude and 
boundless admiration; what we do not know 
shows us the majesty of the Most High, and 
spurs us on, not to seek rest and repose, but 
new wonders and new blessings in the world 
around us. 

It is with such an aim that the well-known 
Bridgewater Treatises were written; it is for a 
special purpose of this kind that Paley*s mas¬ 
terly effort described the wondrous structure of 
the human body. For thus only Nature ought to 
be studied; thus only science becomes truly use¬ 
ful, and knowledge begins to tend toward the 
skies. Even the humblest attempt in this di¬ 
rection may bring forth some new aspect, may 
suggest some new thought, or awaken new feel¬ 
ings; and with such hopes only shall we ap¬ 
proach in these notes some parts of the human 
frame. 

Its great characteristics, those features that 
most essentially, if not alone, distinguish it from 
those of other animals, are the Foot and the 
Hand. 

The human foot—which some great masters 
of our day consider even a more striking evi¬ 
dence of man’s superiority than his hand—is 
certainly a structure full of long unsuspected 
wonders. Its part and duty in the whole frame 
at once separate man from the rest of crea¬ 
tion ; it leads him into an entirely different 
sphere of life and action. Standing upright 
upon his feet, man gains, by this simple act, a 
more noble and imposing carriage than the 
highest being that lives upon earth. He looks 
around him upon beast and herb, as he to whom 
all were given by the Lord himself; like the 
true master of the house, he overlooks his vast 
domain. He is raised—for a while—high above 
the dust from which he was taken; and thus 
typifies, by his position, that he Jgelongs not to 
earth only but also to heaven. 

His feet, and the upright carriage which they 
produce, affect and alter the whole formation 
of his body. The intestines, which, in animals, 
lie horizontally, are, with him, arranged perpen¬ 
dicularly ; and the blood that, in their bodies, 
runs first lengthways, and then only up and 
down, courses through his veins but* in one di- 
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rection, from the heart downward and back 
again. Hence an attempt to walk on all-fours 
makes it rush to the head, and proves at once, 
that, as man has not, like the apes, four hands, 
because he is not destined to live with them 
npon trees, so he was not fashioned to use, like 
quadrupeds, both hands and feet for the pur¬ 
pose of walking. He can not do it. The child, 
it is true, in its first year, moves with arms and 
legs at the same time; but it crawls upon its 
knees only, and not upon its feet. The thigh 
bones of man arc so long that the knees, if they 
were drawn up as in the walking of animals, 
would come close before and alongside of the 
elbows. To move thus is, if not absolutely im¬ 
possible, at least very painful, especially if the 
face is not to look downward. For to bend 
back his neck in that position, man would have 
to exert muscles of his neck which are not ac¬ 
customed to such a task, and would soon refuse 
to render the service. Quadrupeds have for 
that special purpose what man lacks, because 
he needs it not—a most powerful, clastic band 
running alongide of the head and braced to the 
back. It aids them in holding up the heavy 
head, whoso weight is increased by its place at 
the end of a long neck, and thus enables them 
to look around as freely as man does in his up¬ 
right position. 

They, on the other hand, can ns little walk 
upright, because with them also it brings heart, 
intestines, and blood-vessels into an unnatural 
]H>sition. Their horizontal spine has to be sup- 
])orted at both ends by feet, so that, in walking, 
they move mostly the opposite hind and fore¬ 
foot at the same time. Men and birds alone 
need but one point to support themselves, and 
can, therefore, move one foot freely while the 
other supports the body. Hence mainly the 
laughable resemblance of a bird without his 
feather-dress and the human body. It is well 
known how already Plato had made a compari¬ 
son between the two, and how Diogenes played 
him the trick, unworthy of both philosophers, 
of thrusting a plucked fowl into the crowd of 
eagerly listening students, with the words: 
“ Here is Plato’s man!” 

Nature, however, is a liberal mistress; she 
gives not only the means of motion, but teaches 
her children also to use them with success and 
safety. Her spider spins without the distaff; 
her bee builds without a rule; and her tailor- 
bird sews without a needle. Thus she teaches 
us all to place, standing or walking, the centre 
of gravity so that it not only secures the safety 
of our movements, but also enables us to con¬ 
centrate the whole power of our body upon one 
]K)int. Hence heart and stomach lie always 
near the centre, sometimes before, sometimes 
behind it, but invariably more toward the front, 
because head and neck are too light in com¬ 
parison with the lower limbs. For the sake of 
greater security some animals have regular bal¬ 
ancing-poles, with which they regulate all pos¬ 
sible defects and protect themselves in emer¬ 
gencies. The fish has fins below and at the 


sides, which allow him to glide swiftly and safe¬ 
ly through the waters, or to bask in the warm 
sunlight, calmly suspended in his transparent 
home. Is he benumbed or dead? these fins 
cease to be active, and he turns immediately 
with his belly upward. Deprive him of either 
fin, and his motion becomes uncertain—he reels, 
as if drunken, from side to side. Mussels and 
snails have air-chambers; birds a long, flexible 
neck; quadrupeds, besides necks, tails, and oc¬ 
casionally horns, for the same purpose. Man, 
at last, balances himself with his arms in walk¬ 
ing and running. It is not accident that raises 
the horse’s bushy tail high into the air, when it 
races about in frisky, youthful exuberance; nor 
does chance teach it to bend head and neck low 
when it drags, slowly and painfully, heavy loads 
up steep mountain-sides. The squirrel is bal¬ 
anced and aided by his long featheiy tail; and 
when the cat springs with fierce precision upon 
its unsuspecting prey, it also is guided through 
the air by its stiffly-extended tail. The un¬ 
taught boy already moves his outstretched arms 
instinctively up and down, as he first attempts 
to walk a narrow plank, or to cross a brook on 
a single log. The rope-dancer but adds to the 
length of his arms by his pole, and thus walks 
the more safely on his perilous path. 

The whole process of walking, however, is a 
constant balancing of the human body. Stand¬ 
ing still, it rests upon the two column-shaped 
legs, so that the centre of gravity falls between 
the two heels. As soon as we begin to walk 
we transfer the body from one foot to the other, 
during which transfer the legs at the same time 
change place with each other and move forward. 
One leg supports the body, the other glides to its 
next resting-place. Slightly bent, so as not to 
touch the ground, it swings like a pendulum, 
held up by neither bone nor sinew, but merely 
by the pressure of the air, while the supporting 
leg bends likewise, and the body thns literally 
falls forward. But before it actually falls the 
swinging leg has accomplished its movement, 
and, resting upon the ground, it supports, in its 
turn, the body. In running quickly there is, 
therefore, a moment when the body really hangs 
in the air without any support whatever. 

But while Nature thus furnishes means of 
motion with that admirable, mechanical perfec¬ 
tion which always obtains the largest results by 
the smallest means, she yet leaves to the happy 
possessor the pure enjoyment of using them, not 
instinctively merely, but subject to his own will 
and effort. The bird may fly rapidly or slowly; 
he may rise, like the skyldrk, to the very clouds, 
singing joyous anthems to his Maker, or he may 
fall with incredible rapidity from on high, and, 
in an instant, hide from his enemy in the dense 
jungle of the prairie. The eagle soars in vast 
and solemn circles; the swift swallow shoots 
about in lively zigzags, wiierever its light-winged 
prey may tempt it, and yet each motion requires 
the most accurate calculation, the most careful 
use of the various instruments given for such 
purpose. Hence, he who was wisest among men 
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said, that among three things which were too 
wonderful for him—which he knew not—was 
the way of the eagle in the air. Look at the 
3 ea-eagle when he falls like a meteor from the 
bright sky npon the unlucky fishing-hawk, who 
moves in lines that cross his own path at right 
angles. How well he must measure his flight 
thus to catch the fish that drops from the bill 
of the frightened bird before it returns to its na¬ 
tive element, and yet so to moderate his swoop 
that he fall not himself into the river below 
him! Quick as a flash of lightning darts the 
gorgeous humming-bird from bush to bush, and 
yet, in an instant, he turns and hangs in a rap¬ 
ture of motion npon his restless wings right 
over the honey-laden flower! The eye can not 
follow the flight of the swift through the pure 
air, and yet it never misses, by the width of a 
line, the narrow entrance to its nest, where its 
young await it with anxious twittering! 

So it is with the tiny bubble of air that ena¬ 
bles the fish to rise and sink at will in his ele¬ 
ment, like a beauteous, life-endowed balloon. 
The sidelong ihotion of his spine, formed like 
an elastic rod, w'hich powerful muscles at the 
sides now draw to one and now to the other 
side, aided in some varieties by the paddling of 
the tail, propels him forward. Fins and tails 
balance him and steer his course, but the air in 
his innermost chambers alone supports him, and 
enables him to rise to the surface or to descend 
to the depths of the ocean. Commonly the fish 
has two of these air-bladders, which a narrow 
tube connects with each other. By means of 
powerful muscles he compresses them, and thus, 
increasing his weight in proportion to his bulk, 
he sinks; or lie allows, by like means, the com¬ 
pressed air once more to expand his little bal¬ 
loon ; his weight is by so much diminished, and 
ho remains stationary, or rises to breathe the 
pure air of heaven. If he merely compresses 
the fonvard bladder, the fore part of his body 
grows heavier than the rest, and lie falls headlong 
down to the bottom ; a pressure upon the other 
bladder produces a sidelong or straight ascent. 

But the mechanism in fishes is more compli¬ 
cated yet than it appears at first sight, and far 
surpasses that of birds in beauty and ingenuity 
of device. The great difficulty which it lias to 
overcome is the enormous pressure of a mass of 
water at any greater depth. There the fish need 
no longer compress the air, because the weight 
of the water itself will keep him down ; perhaps 
half way on his descent he has, therefore, again 
to expand the air in his bladder, if lie will not 
suddenly strike against the hard bottom, or reach 
a depth from which no effort on his part would 
ever enable him again to rise. So, in rising, he 
expands the air, to grow lighter, and thus to 
make his way upward; but as the pressure of 
the water on his body diminishes at every incli 
he rises, he has to compress his bladder again in 
time, or he would, of a sudden, be hurled out of 
the water, high into the air, and there meet with 
a miserable death. Most varieties of fish are, 
moreover, strictly bound to a certain depth of 
You X.—No. 60.—3 E 


the ocean, and neither above nor below that 
would they find the means of life provided for 
them as in their own sphere. Fishes destined 
to live in the upper regions, near the surface, 
would, at a depth of some fathoms, be as much 
out of their element, and as unable to support 
life, as a palm of the tropics in the ice-clad re¬ 
gions of Norway, or a northern pine in the burn¬ 
ing desert. 

Hence the importance and exquisite nicety of 
their aiiy instruments. The fish swims with a 
precaution and a foresight that would excite the 
admiration of man, were not his movements 
mostly hidden to our eye. As the master of 
the sailing vessel watches with restless eye the 
slightest change in the wind, and its pressure 
upon his towering sails, as the machinist stands 
vigilant by the mighty engine, ready to add fuel 
or to open a valve, as the aeronaut, high in the 
air, now pulls a string and now throws out his 
ballast, so the fish also uses his spine and his 
fins, his tail and his air-bladders, with ever- 
carcful and cver-certain precision. That the 
pressure of the water itself, relaxing his muscles 
at one time and then again pressing upon them, 
compels them to act so as to produce the proper 
effect upon the other instruments of his wonder¬ 
ful mechanism, is neither, as yet, fully estab¬ 
lished, nor would it, if ascertained, in the least 
diminish the marvelous beauty and ingenuity 
of his structure. 

Greater freedom in motion, as in quadrupeds, 
requires by no means less nicety of control—on 
the contrary, the freer the motion, the greater 
the necessity of rightly employing the mechan¬ 
ism. The stag and the dog calculate to an 
inch the width of a water across which they 
leap. The intelligent horse knows full well 
that he must hold his feet differently when he 
jumps over a fence and when he crosses a ditch. 
A careful hunter first gallops up to the brook so 
that the horse may measure its width with the 
eye and gather the force he has to employ. 
Even the humble cockchafer, when ho wishes 
to rise on his wings, breathes several times to 
fill the air-tubes of his buoyant little body. 

The birds of heaven move incessantly through 
their wide, unlimited realm. Have not some 
kinds of gull been suspected of never resting, 
though they sleep on the heaving ocean ? and do 
not mariners in our day still believe that they 
breed in the air and carry their young on their 
wings, until they can fly without aid? Hence 
their whole structure is made to answer that 
one, main purpose. However varied their mode 
of life may be, whether they be blood-thirsty 
birds of prey or defenseless idyllic songsters, 
whether they restlessly climb up the rough bark 
of trees or swim in majestic repose on the calm 
waters, every thing that flie9 under heaven iq 
made after the same great type. The gigantic 
wings of the condor, that boar him, though 
laden with heavy prey, swiftly to the snow¬ 
capped mountain top, and those of the dwarf 
humming bird, whom many a moth surpasses in 
size, are still alike in form and texture. 
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Large or small, their powerful motion re¬ 
quires powerful instruments, and we find, there¬ 
fore, that their breast-bone has a higher comb 
than all other animals, to support the unusually 
strong sinews of their arms. Birds that fly but 
little, hare a low comb. Eagles and falcons 
hare the largest, for their flight is the strongest. 
The ostrich is almost without one, for he is a 
swift runner in the desert; he outstrips with 
ease the fleetest courser, and “scorneth the 
horse and the rider”—but he flies not. Other¬ 
wise birds are, as they needs must be to live in 
thin transparent air, the lightest of all beings. 
There are large hollows in their bones, which 
little tubes from the lungs supply at will with 
air; there are vacant spaces in their skin and 
even in the quills of their feathers. To lighten 
their head, it also has wide, empty chambers in 
skull and bill, and is, moreover, not encumbered 
with heavy teeth. To replace their agency, it 
is well known birds have a gizzard, which lies 
near the centre of gravity. The bill serves 
merely to seize the grain, the gizzard grinds it 
with its hard, rough plaits as between millstones, 
and thus prepares it for final digestion. The 
spine of birds is Arm and inflexible, grown to¬ 
gether into one piece, so that it may serve to 
direct, during flight, the whole light body, which 
the neck balances carefully in the air. The 
bird steers mainly by the long, stiff feathers of 
his tail, a duty which is, in some varieties, per¬ 
formed by their long, outstretched legs. The 
latter 6erve, thus, two great purposes: they en¬ 
able the bird to wade in his own peculiar 
dominion, swamps and estuaries, and in his 
flight to supply the want of an inconvenient 
tail, and to furnish, here as in grasshoppers, the 
needed rudder. Without such means the bird 
would be at the mercy of every wind of heaven, 
and hence, where they are not needed for aerial 
flight, as in the peacock and domestic fowls, 
they serv e only as a glorious, but useless and 
cumbersome ornament. 

Far simpler and much freer is the walking of 
quadrupeds, because they always rest the weight 
of their body on two supports, standing, at least, 
upon alternate feet. But when they trot, their 
motion resembles much more that of man. It 
is, with them also, a constant falling forward, 
which, however, tin* quicker-advanced foot each 
time prevents at the right moment. The swift 
racer rests, thus, only upon two toes; the run¬ 
ning dog npon the middle part of his foot. 
What art and what skill would it require t<> in¬ 
vent a machine, with its countless bands and 
wheels, levers and gearings, that slu-uld move 
thus year after year without ever losing its 
balance! 

But the foot of man is after all the wonder 
of wonders. Destined to support the huge 
column of the human body, crowned, like the 
graceful palm-tree, -with its well-formed head, 
and at the same time to move it from place to 
place, it is one of the most perfect mechanisms 
fn nature, that reveal to us the wondrous wis¬ 
dom of our Maker. But it corresponds,- not 


the less, with the spiritual character of man. 
Inferior in many a point to the foot of despised 
insects, not unlike, and as mgny think even less 
well endowed than that of the ape, it has a 
form and apower of its own, as it becomes the 
foot of man, made after the image of God. Its 
shape is peculiar, among all things created, to 
man only. While he has the hand in common 
with others, the foot is the distinguishing feature 
in the structure of the htiman body. By the 
close connection of the toes, by the arch-like 
junction of the middle bones, and the unusual 
arrangement of the ankle-joint, man alone is 
enabled to support the whole weight of his 
massive body on so small a space, to stand up¬ 
right and to walk upright. 

The human foot has the character of human¬ 
ity in form, outline, and power. It is full of 
beauty; well rounded, built in unsurpassed 
symmetry, free and graceful in its motions, so 
that the beauteous form, and the smooth white 
skin, with its’ fine bluish veins, hide and make 
us forget its mechanical perfection. There is 
no column on earth so gloriously'shaped as that 
for which it serves as pedestal. A glance at 
the square, hard, and angular foot of even the 
highest among animals, reveals in an instant its 
vast superiority. Even the solo of the foot is 
soft and well rounded. There are no sharp 
edges here, no salient angles. The instep— 
that fabled mark of lof:/ lineage, which the 
Arab even now measures with practiced eye, to 
read in it the strangers claim to noble blood— 
forms a gentle, swelling arch, above and below 
displaying lines of greater beauty than human 
mind has ever conceived. 

The free, unfettered foot of Eastern nations, 
shows the surprising agility of which the toes 
are capable. What in more civilized lands the 
unforuinuic cripple only is painfully compelled 
to learn, in the Orient numbers acquire freely 
from early childhood. The East Indian calls 
them with truth hit toe-finger-. With them the 
tailor twists his thread, and the cook holds his 
knife, while his hands are employed above. In 
many a branch of mechanics all artisans use 
them, even for tasks apparently hopeless—as the 
picking up of a pin and the threading of a needle. 

But even bid in coverings, thick and clumsy, 
the whole bearing of the foot still preserves an 
air as if it pp|HtflS|f»fl a life and ivwill of its own. 
No animal can move it so gracefully, none can 
vary walk and carriage as man does even when 
acting, untaught and untutored, merely from 
instinct. All gaits of animals are alike. One 
cat steps and leaps like another ; its movements 
show but, over and over again, the vile nature 
of its kind— full of sly cunning apd fierce ma¬ 
lignity. But every man has a walk of his own. 
The Indian ti lls, with never-failing accuracy, 
even in the faintest imprint, the footstep of the 
white from that of the red man. The hunter in 
the far West reads iu your track your age, you* 
occupation, and your temper. The European 
walks not like the American, the Northerner 
not like the son of the South. “ A wicked man 
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speaketh with his feet,” says Solomon. For the 
shape of the foot and the nature of the walk 
speak the more loudly and safely of character 
and mode of life, as man is unconscious of be¬ 
ing betrayed, and careful and skillful, perhaps, 
to say in word, gesture, and expression, only 
what he wishes us to know, he forgets the safer 
and clearer witness beneath him. 

We know that to uncover one's feet is a sign 
of reverence and adoration all over the East. 
The faithfhl believer in the Prophet bares his 
feet, and not his head, as he enters the house of 
God, for he thinks of Moses, who put off his 
shoes, because the place Where he stood was holy 
ground. But why did the Lord order Ezekiel 
to cover his feet, and thus “ to make no mourn¬ 
ing for the dead ?” Surely we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made; and marvelous are God's 
works, and that our soul knows full well. 


THE NEWCOMES** 

KBMOIR8 OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 



CHAPTER LV. 


BAKNES'S SKELETON CLOSET. 

rjlHE demise of Lady Kew of course put a stop 
J- for a while to the matrimonial projects so 
interesting to the house of Newcome. Hymen 
blew his torch out, put it into the cupboard for 
use on a future day, and exchanged his garish 
saffron-colored robe for decent temporary mourn¬ 
ing. Charles Honeyman improved the occa¬ 
sion at Lady Whittlesea's chapel hard by; and 
“Death at the Festival” was one of his most 
thrilling sermons; reprinted at the request of 
some of the congregation. There were those of 
his flock, especially a pair whose quarter of the 
fold was the organ-loft, who were always charm¬ 
ed with the piping of that melodious pastor. 

. Shall we too, while the coffin yet rests on the 
* Continued from the April Number. j 


outer earth's surface, enter the chapel whither 
these void remains of our dear sister departed 
are borne by the smug undertaker’s gentlemen, 
and pronounce an elegy over that bedizened box 
of corruption? When the young are stricken 
down, and their roses nipped in an hour by the 
destroying blight, even the stranger can sympa¬ 
thize, who counts the scant years on the grave¬ 
stone, or reads the notice in the newspaper cor¬ 
ner. The contrast forces itself on you. A 
fair young creature, bright and blooming yes¬ 
terday, distributing smiles, levying homage, in¬ 
spiring desire, conscious of her power to charm, 
and gay with the natural enjoyment of her con¬ 
quests—who in his walk through the world, has 
not looked on many such a one; and, at the 
notion of her sudden call away from beauty, 
triumph, pleasure; her helpless outcries during 
her short pain; her vain pleas for a little re¬ 
spite ; her sentence, and its execution; has not 
felt a shock of pity? When the days of a long 
life come to its dose, and a white head sinks 
to rise no more, we bow our own with respect 
as the mourning train passes, and salute the 
heraldry and devices of yonder pomp, as sym¬ 
bols of age, wisdom, deserved respect, and mer¬ 
ited honor; long experience of suffering and 
action. The wealth he may have achieved is 
the harvest which he sowed; the titles on his 
hearse, fruits of the field he bravely and labori¬ 
ously wrought in. But to live to fourscore 
| years, and be found dancing among the idle 
virgins! to have had near a century of allotted 
time, and then be called away from the giddy 
notes of a Mayfair fiddle! To have to yield 
your roses too, and then drop out of the bony 
clutch of your old fingers a wreath that came 
from a Parisian band-box! One fancies around 
some graves unseen troops of mourners wait¬ 
ing; many and many a poor pensioner troop¬ 
ing to the place; many weeping charities; many 
kind actions; many dear friends beloved and 
deplored, rising up at the toll of that bell to fol¬ 
low the honored hearse; dead parents waiting 
above, and calling, “ Come, daughter!” lost chil¬ 
dren, heaven’s foundlings, hovering round like 
cherubim, and whispering, “ Welcome, mother!” 
Here is one who reposes after a long feast where 
no love has been; after girlhood without kindly 
maternal nurture; marriage without affection; 
matronhood without its precious griefs and joys;, 
after fourscore years of lonely vanity. Let us 
us take off our hats to that procession too aS it 
passes, admiring the different lots awarded to 
the children of men, and the various- usages to 
which Heaven puts its creatures. 

Leave we yonder velvet-palled box, spangled 
with fantastic heraldry, and containing within 
the aged slough and envelope of a soul gone to 
render its account. Look rather at the' living 
audience standing round the shell; the deep 
grief on Barnes Newcome’s fine countenance; - 
the sadness depicted in the face of the most 
noble the Marquis of Farintosh; the sympathy 
of her ladyship's medical man (who came in 
the third mourning carriage); better than these, 
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the ewe, and reverence, and emotion, exhibited 
in the kind face of one of the witnesses of this 
scene, as he listens to those words which the 
priest rehearses over our dead. What magnifi¬ 
cent words! what a burning faith, what a glo¬ 
rious triumph; what a heroic life, death, hope, 
they record! They are read over all of us alike; 
as the sun shines on just and unjust. We have 
all of ns heard them; and I have fended for 
my part, that they fell andsmote like the sods 
on the coffin. 

The ceremony over, the undertaker’s gentle¬ 
men clamber on the roof of the vacant hearse, 
into which palls, tressels, trays of feathers, are 
inserted, [and the horses break out into a trot, 
and the empty carriages, expressing the deep 
grief of the deceased lady’s friends, depart home¬ 
ward. It is remarked that Lord Kew hardly 
has any communication with his cousin, Sir 
Barnes Newcome. His lordship jumps into a 
cah, and goes to the railroad. Issuing from the 
cemetery, the Marquis of Farintosh hastily or- ' 
ders that thing to he taken off his hat, and re- j 
turns to town in his brougham, smoking a cigar. 
Sir Barnes Newcome rides in the brougham be¬ 
side Lord Farm tosh as far as Oxford Street, 
where he gets a cab, and goes to the City., For 
business is business, and must be attended to, 
though grief be ever so severe. 

A very short time previous to her demise, 
Mr. Rood (that was Mr. Rood—that other lit¬ 
tle gentleman in black, who shared the third 
mourning coach along with her ladyship’s med¬ 
ical man) had executed a will by which almost 
all the Countess’s property was devised to her 
granddaughter, Ethel Newcome. Lady Kew’s 
decease of course delayed the marriage projects 
for a while. The young heiress returned to her 
mother’s house in Park Lane. I daresay the 
deep mourning habiliments in which the domes¬ 
tics of that establishment appeared, were pur¬ 
chased out of the funds left in his hands, which 
Ethel’s banker and brother had at her disposal. 

Sir Barnes Newcome, who was one of the 
trustees of his sister’s property, grumbled no 
doubt because his grandmother had bequeathed 
to him but a paltry recompense of five hundred 
pounds for his pains and trouble of trusteeship; 
but his manner to Ethel was extremely bland 
and respectful: an heiress now, and to be mar- 

. ehioness in a few months, Sir Barnes treated 
her with a very different regard to that which 
he was accustomed to show to other members 
of his family. For while this worthy baronet 

* would contradict his mother at evely word she 
uttered, and take no pains to disguise his opin- 

• ion that Lady Ann’s intellect was of the very 
poorest order, he would listen deferentially to 
Ethel’s smallest observations, exert himself to 
amuse her under her grief, which he chose to 
take for granted was very severe, visit her con¬ 
stantly, and show the most charming solicitude 
for her general comfort and welfare. 

During this time my wife received constant! 
notes from Ethel Newcome, and the intimacy j 

r between the two ladies much increased. Laura { 


was so unlike the women of Ethel’s circle, the 
young lady was pleased to say, that to be with 
her was Ethel’s greatest comfort. Miss New- 
come was now her own mistress, had her car¬ 
riage, and would drive day after day to our cot¬ 
tage at Richmond. The frigid society of Lord 
Farintosh’s sisters, the conversation of his moth¬ 
er, did not amuse Ethel, and she escaped from 
both with her usual impatience of control. She 
was at home every day dutifully to receive my 
Lord’s visits, but though she did not open her 
mind to Laura as freely regarding the young 
gentleman as she did when the character and 
disposition of her future mother and sisters-in- 
law was the subject of their talk, I could see, 
from the grave look of commiseration which my 
wife’s face bore after her young friend’s visits, 
that Mrs. Pendennis augured rather ill of the 
future happiness of this betrothed pair. Onoe, 
at Miss Newcome’s special request, I took my 
wife to sec her in Park Lane, where the Mar¬ 
quis of Farintosh found us. His Lordship and 
I had already a half acquaintance, which was 
not, however, improved after my regular pres¬ 
entation to him by Miss Newcome: he scowled 
at me with a countenance indicative of any thing 
but welcome, and did not seem in the- least more 
pleased when Ethel entreated her friend Laura 
not to take her bonnet, not to think of going 
away so soon. She came to see us the very 
next day, staid much longer with ns than usual, 
and returned to town qnite late in the evening, 
in spite of the entreaties of the inhospitable 
Lanra, who wonld have had her leave us long be¬ 
fore. 44 I am sure,” says clear-sighted Mrs. Laura, 
44 she is come out of bravado, and after we went 
away yesterday that there were words between 
her and Lord Farintosh on our account.” 

44 Confound the young man,” breaks out Mr. 
Pendennis in a fume; 44 what does he mean by 
his insolent airs ?" 

“He may think we are partisans de T autre," 
says Mrs. Pendennis, with a smile first, and a 
sigh afterward, as she said 44 poor Clive!” 

44 Do you ever talk about Clive?” asks the 
husband. 

44 Never. Once, twice periiaps, in the most 
natural manner in the world, we mentioned 
| where he is; but nothing further passes. The 
subject is a sealed one between us. She often 
looks at his drawings in my album (Clive had 
drawn our baby there and its mother in a great 
variety of attitudes), and gases at his sketch of 
I Ws dear old father: but of him she never say* 
a word.” 

44 So it is best,” says Mr. Pendennis. 

44 Yes—best,” echoes Laura with a sigh. 

44 Yon think, Laura,” continues the husband, 
44 You think she—” 

44 She what?” What did Mr. Pendetmis 
mean? Laura his wife certainly understood 
him, though upon my conscience the sentence 
went no further—for she answered at once. 

“Yes—I think she certainly did, poor boy. 
But that, of course, is over now: and Ethel, 
though she can not help being a worldly women, 
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has such firmness and resolution of character, 
that if she has once determined to conquer any 
inclination of that sort I am sure she will master 
it, and make Lord Farintosh a very good wife.” 

“ Since the Colonel’s quarrel with Sir Barnes,” 
cries Mr. Pendennis, adverting by a natural tran¬ 
sition from Ethel to her amiable brother, “ our 
banking friend does not invite us any more: 
Lady Clara sends you no cards. I have a great 
mind to withdraw my account.” 

Laura, who understands nothing about ac¬ 
counts, did not perceive the fine irony of this 
remark; but her face straightway put on the 
severe expression which it chose to assume 
whenever Sir Barnes’s family was mentioned, 
and she said, u My dear Arthur, I am very glad 
indeed that Lady Clara sends us no more of 
her invitations. You know very well why I dis¬ 
liked them.” 

“Why?” 

“ I hear baby crying,” says Laura. O Laura, 
Laura ! how could you tell your husband such 
a fib ?—and she quits the room without deign¬ 
ing to give any answer to that w Why.” 

Let us pay a brief visit to Newcome in the 
North of England, and there we may get some 
answer to the question of which Mr. Pendennis 
had just in vain asked a reply from his wife. 
My design does not include a description of that 
great and flourishing town of Newcome, and of 
the manufactures which caused its prosperity; 
but only admits of the introduction of those 
Newcomites who are concerned in the affairs 
of the family which has given its respectable 
name to these volumes. 

Thus in previous pages we have said nothing 
about the Mayor and Corporation of Newcome, 
the magnificent bankers and manufacturers who 
had their places of business in the town, and 
their splendid villas outside its smoky precincts; 
people who would give their thousand guineas 
for a picture or a statue, and write you off a 
check for ten times the amount any day; peo¬ 
ple who, if there was talk of a statue to the 
Queen or the Duke, would come down to the 
Town All and subscribe their one, two, three 
undred apiece (especially if in the neighboring 
city of Slowcomb they were putting up a statue 
to the Duke or the Queen)—-not of such men 
have I spoken, the magnates of the place; but 
of the humble Sarah Mason in Jubilee Row— 
of the Reverend Dr. Bulders the vicar, Mr. 
Vidler the apothecary, Mr. Puff the baker—of 
Tonr Potts the jolly reporter of the “ Newcome 
Independent,” and-Batters, Esq., the pro¬ 

prietor of that journal—persons with whom our 
friends have had already, or will be found pres¬ 
ently to have, some connection. And it is 
from these that we shall arrive at some particu¬ 
lars regarding the Newcome family, which will 
•how us that they have a skeleton or two in 
their closets, as well as their neighbors. 

Now, how will you have the stoiy ? Worthy 
mammas of families—if you do not like to have 
yonr daughters told that bad husbands will 
make bad wives; that marriages begun in in¬ 


difference make homes unhappy; that men 
whom girls are brought to swear to love and 
honor, are sometimes false, selfish, and cruel, 
and that women forget the oaths which they 
have been made to swear—if you will not hear 
of this, ladies, close the book, and send for 
some other. Banish the newspaper out of 
your houses, and shut your eyes to the truth, 
the awful truth, of life and sin. Is the world 
made of Jennies and Jessamies; and passion 
the play of school-boys and school-girls, scrib¬ 
bling valentines and interchanging lollipops ? 
Is life all over when Jenny and Jessamy are 
married; and are there no subsequent trials, 
griefs, wars, bitter heart-pangs, dreadful tempta¬ 
tions, defeats, remorses, sufferings, to bear, and 
dangers to overcome ? As you and I, friend, 
kneel with our children round about us, pros¬ 
trate before the Father of us all, and asking 
mercy for miserable sinners, are the young ones 
to suppose the words are mere form, and don’t 
apply to us ?—to some outcasts in the free seats 
probably, or those naughty boys playing in the 
church-yard? 'Are they not to know that we 
err too, and pray with all our hearts to be 
rescued from temptation? If such a knowl¬ 
edge is wrong for them, send them to church 
apart. Go you and worship in private; or if 
not too proud, kneel humbly in the midst of 
them, owning your wrong, and praying Heaven 
to be merciful to you a sinner. 

When Barnes Newcome became the reigning 
Prince of the Newcome family, and «after the 
first agonies of grief for his father’s death had 
subsided, he made strong attempts to conciliate 
the principal persons in the neighborhood, find 
to render himself popular in the borough. He 
gave handsome entertainments to the townsfolk 
and to the country gentry; he tried even to 
bring those two warring classes together. He 
endeavored to be civil to the “ Newcome Inde¬ 
pendent,” the Opposition paper, as well as to 
the “Newcome Sentinel,” that true old Un¬ 
compromising Blue. He asked the dissenting 
clergyman to dinner, and the Low Church clergy¬ 
man, as well as the orthodox Doctor Bulders 
and his curates. He gave a lecture at the 
Newcome Athenseum, which every body said 
was very amusing, and which “ Sentinel” and 
“Independent” both agreed in praising. Of 
course he subscribed to that statue which the 
Newcomites were reusing; to the philanthropic 
missions which the Reverend Low Church gen¬ 
tlemen were engaged in; to the races (for the 
young Newcomite manufacturers are as sport¬ 
ing gents as any in the North), to the hospital, 
the People’s Library, the restoration of the rood 
screen, and the great painted window in New- 
come Old Church (Rev. J. Bulders), and he 
had to pay in fine a most awful price for his 
privilege of sitting in Parliament as representor 
tire of his native place—as he called it in his 
speeches “the cradle of his forefathers, the 
home of his race,” etc., though Barnes was in 
fact born at Clapham. 

Lady Clara could not in the least help this 
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young statesman in his designs upon Newcome 
and the Newcomites. After she came into 
Barnes's hands, a dreadful weight fell upon her. 
She would smile and simper, and talk kindly 
and gayly enough at first, during Sir Brian's 
life; and among women, when Barnes was not 
present. But as soon as he joined the com¬ 
pany, it was remarked that his wife became 
silent, and looked eagerly toward him when¬ 
ever she ventured to speak. She blundered, 
her eyes filled with tears; the little wit she had 
left her in her husband's presence: he grew 
angry* and tried to hide his anger with a sneer, 
or broke out with a gibe and an oath, when he 
lost patience, and Clara, whimpering, would 
leave the room. Every body at Newcome knew 
that Barnes bullied his wife. 

People bad worse charges against Barnes 
than wife-bullying. Do you suppose that little 
interruption which occurred at Barnes's mar¬ 
riage was not known in Newcome ? His victim 
had been a Newcome girl, the man to whom she 
was betrothed was in aNewcome factory. When 
Barnes was a young man, and In his occasional 
visits to Newcome, lived along with those dash¬ 
ing, young blades Sam Jollyman (Jollyman, 
Brothers, and Bowcher), Bob Homer, Cross 
Country Bill, Al. Rucker (for whom his father 
had to pay eighteen thousand pounds after the 
Leger, the year Toggery won it), and that wild 
lot, all sorts of stories were told of them, and 
of Barnes especially. Most of them were set¬ 
tled, and steady business men by this time. 
Al. it was known had become very serious, be¬ 
sides makingnis fortune in cotton. Bob Homer 
managed the Bank; and as for S. Jollyman, 
Mrs. S. J. took uncommon good care that he 
didn’t break out of bounds any more; why, he 
was not even allowed to play a game at billiards, 
or to dine out without her. .... I could go on 
giving you interesting particulars of a hundred 
members of the Newcome aristocracy, were not 
our attention especially directed to one respect¬ 
able family. 

All Barnes’s endeavors at popularity were 
vain, partly from his own fault, and partly from 
the nature of mankind, and of the Newcome 
folks especially, whom no single person could 
possibly conciliate. Thus, suppose he gave the 
advertisements to the “Independent;” the old 
Blue paper, the “Sentinel,” was very angry: 
suppose he asked Mr. Hunch, the dissenting 
minister, to bless the table-cloth after dinner, as 
he had begged Doctor Bulders to utter a bene¬ 
diction on the first course; Hunch and Bulders 
were both angry. He subscribed to the races— 
what heathenism! to the missionaries—what 
sanctimonious humbug! And the worst was 
that Barnes being young at that time, and not 
able to keep his tongue in order, could not help 
saying not to but of such and such a man, that 
he was an infernal ass, or a confounded old 
idiot, and so forth—peevish phrases, which un¬ 
did in a moment the works of a dozen dinners, 
countless compliments, and months of grinning 
good-humor. 


Now he is wiser. He is veiy proud of being 
Newcome of Newcome, and quite believes that 
the place is his hereditary principality. But 
still, he says, his father was a fool for ever 
representing the borough. “ Dammy, Sir,” cries 
Sir Barnes, “never sit for a place that lies at 
your park-gates, and above all never try to con¬ 
ciliate ’em. Curse ’em! Hate 'em well, Sir. 
Take a line, and flog the fellows on the other 
side. Since I have sate in Parliament for an¬ 
other place, I have saved myself I don't know 
how much a year. I never go to High Church 
or Low; don’t give a shillin’ to the confound¬ 
ed races, or the infernal soup-tickets, or to the 
miserable missionaries; and at last live in quiet.” 

So, in spite of all his subscriptions, and his 
coaxing of the various orders of Newcomites, 
Sir Barnes Newcome was not popular among 
them; and while he had enemies on all sides, 
had sturdy friends not even on his own. Scarce 
a man but felt Barnes was laughing at him; 
Bulders, in his pulpit, Holder, who seconded 
him in his election, the Newcome society, and 
the ladies, even more than the men, were un¬ 
easy under his ominous familiarity, and re¬ 
covered their good-humor when lie left them. 
People felt as if it was a truce only, and not an 
alliance with him, and always speculated on the 
possibility of war: when he turned his back on 
them in the market, men felt relieved, and, as 
they passed his gate, looked with no friendly 
glances over Jiis park wall. 

What happened within was perfectly familiar 
to many persons. Our friend was insolent to 
all his servants; and of course very well served, 
but very much disliked in consequence. The 
butler was familiar with Taplow—the house¬ 
keeper had a friend at Newcome; Mrs. Tap- 
low, in fact, of the King's Arms—one of the 
grooms at Newcome Park kept company with 
Mrs. Bulder’s maid: the incomings and out¬ 
goings, the quarrels and tears, the company 
from London, and all the doings of the folks at 
Newcome Park were thus known to the neigh¬ 
borhood round about. The apothecary brought 
an awful story back from Newcome. He had 
been called to Lady Clara in strong hysterical 
fits. He found her ladyship with a bruise on 
her face. When Sir Barnes approached her 
(he would not allow the medical man to see her 
except in his presence) she screamed, and bade 
him not come near her. Them things did Mr. 
Vidler weakly impart to Mrs. Vidler: these, 
under solemn vows of secrecy, Mrs. Vidler told 
to one or two friends. JSir Barnes and Lady 
Clara were seen shopping toge ther very gra¬ 
ciously in Newcome a short time afterward; 
p< IB01I8 who dined at the Park said the Baronet 
and his wife seemed on very good terms; but— 
but that story of the bruised check remained in 
the minds of certain people, and lay by at com* 
pound interest as such stories will. 

Now, say people quarrel and make it up; or 
don’t make it up, but wear a smirking face to 
society, and call each other “ my dear” and 
[ “ my love,” and smooth over their countenances 
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before John, who enters with the coals as they 
are barking and biting, or who announces the 
dinner as they are tearing each other’s eyes 
out? Suppose a woman is ever so miserable, 
and yet smiles, and doesn’t show her grief? 
u Quite right,” say her prudent friends, and her 
husband’s relations above all. “ My dear, you 
have too much propriety to exhibit your grief 
before the world, or above all before the darling 
children.” So to lie is your duty, to lie to your 
friends, to yourself if you can, to your children. 

Does this discipline of hypocrisy improve any 
mortal woman ? Say she learns to smile after 
a blow, do yon suppose in this matter alone she 
will be a hypocrite ? Poor Lady Clara! I fancy 
a better lot for you than that to which fate 
handed you over. I fancy there need have 
been no deceit in your fond simple little heart, 
could it but have been given into other keeping. 
But you were consigned to a master, whose 
scorn and cruelty terrified you; under w T hose 
sardonic glances your scared eyes w r erc afraid 
to look up, and before whose gloomy coldness 
you dared not be happy. Suppose a little plant, 
very frail and delicate from the first, but that 
might have bloomed sweetly and borne fair 
flowers, had it received warm shelter and kindly 
nurture; suppose a young creature taken out of 
her home, and given over to a hard master 
whose caresses are as insulting as his neglect; 
consigned to cruel usage ; to weary loneliness; 
to bitter, bitter recollections of the past; sup¬ 
pose her schooled into hypocrisy by tyranny— 
and then, quick, let us hire an advocate to roar 
out to a British jury the wrongs of her injured 
husband, to paint the agonies of his bleeding 
heart (if Mr. Advocate gets plaintiff’s brief in 
time, and before defendant’s attorney has re¬ 
tained him), and to show Society injured through 
him. Let us console that martyr, I say, with 
thumping damages; and as for the w oman—the 
guilty wretch!—let us lead her out and stone her. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

ROSA QUO I.OOORUM 8KRA MORATUB. 

Clive Newcomf. bore his defeat with such 
a courage and resolution, as those who knew 
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the young fellow’s character were sure he would 
display. It was while he had a little lingering 
hope still that the poor lad W'as in the worst 
condition; as a gambler is restless and unhap¬ 
py w T hile his last few' guineas remain with him, 
and he is venturing them against the overpow¬ 
ering chances of the bank. His last piece, how¬ 
ever, gone, our friend rises up from that un¬ 
lucky table—beaten at the contest but not 
broken in spirit. He goes back into the world 
again and withdrawn from that dangerous ex¬ 
citement ; sometimes W'hen he is alone or wake¬ 
ful, tossing in his bed at nights, he may recall 
the fatal game, and think how he might have 
won it—think what a fool he w’as ever to have 
played it at all—but these cogitations Clive kept 
for himself. He was magnanimous enough 
not even to blame Ethel much, and to take 
her side against his father, who it must be 
confessed now exhibited a violent hostility 
against that young lady and her belonging*. 
Slow to anger and utterly beyond deceit him¬ 
self, when Thomas Newcome was once roused, 
or at length believed that he was cheated, woe 
to the offender! From that day forth, Thomas 
believed no good of him. Eveiy thought or ac¬ 
tion of his enemy’s life seemed treason to the 
worthy Colonel. If Barnes gave a dinner-party, 
his uncle was ready to fancy that the banker 
wanted to poison somebody; if he made a little 
speech in the House of Commons (Barnes did 
make little speeches in the House of Commons), 
the Colonel was sure some infernal conspiracy 
lay nndcr the villain’s words. The whole of 
that branch of the New’comes fared little better 
at their kinsman’s hands—they were all deceit¬ 
ful, sordid, heartless, worldly: Ethel herself no 
better now than the people wdio had bred her 
up. People hate, as they love, unreasonably. 
Whether is it the more mortifying to us, to feel 
that w'e are disliked or liked undeservedly ? 

Clive was not easy until he had the sea be¬ 
tween him and his misfortune; and now Thom¬ 
as Newcome had the chance of making that tour 
w ith his son, which in early days had been such 
a favorite project with the good man. They 
traveled Rhineland and Switzerland together 
—they crossed into Italy—went from Milan to 
Venice (where Clive saluted the greatest paint¬ 
ing in the world—the glorious “Assumption” 
of Titian)—they w r ent to Trieste, and over the 
beautiful Styrian Alps to Vienna—they beheld 
the Danube, and the plain where the Turk and 
Sobieski fought. They traveled at a prodigious 
fast pace. They did not speak much to one an¬ 
other. They were a pattern pair of English trav¬ 
elers. I daresay many persons w'hom they met 
smiled to observe them; and shrugged their 
shoulders at the aspect of ces Anglais. They did 
not know the care in the young traveler’s mind; 
and the deep tenderness and solicitude of the 
elder. Clive WToto to say it was a very pleas¬ 
ant tour, but I think I should not have liked to 
join it. Let us dismiss it in this single sen¬ 
tence. Other gentlemen have taken the same 
journey, and with sorrow' perhaps as their silent 
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fellow-traveler. How, you remember the place* 
afterward, and the thoughts which pursued you! 
If in after days, when your grief is dead and 
buried, you revisit the scenes in which it was 
your companion, how its ghost rises and shows 
itself again! Suppose this part of Mr. Clive’s 
life were to be described at length in several 
chapters, and not in a single brief sentence, 
what dreary pages they would be! In two or 
three months our friends saw a number of men, 
cities, mountains, rivers, and what not. It was 
yet early autumn when they were back in France 
again, and September found them at Brussels, 
where James Binnie, Esq., and his family were 
established in comfortable quarters, and where 
we may be sure Clive and his father were very 
welcome. 

Dragged abroad at first sorely against his will, 
James Binnie had found the continental life 
pretty much to his liking. He had passed a 
winter at Pau, a summer at Yichy, where the 
waters had done him good. His ladies had 
made several charming foreign acquaintances. 
Mrs. Mackenzie had quite a list of Counts and 
Marchionesses among her friends. The excel¬ 
lent Captain Goby wandered about the country 
with them. Was it to Rosey, was it to her 
mother, the Captain was most attached ? Rosey 
received him as a god-papa; Mrs. Mackenzie as a 
wicked, odious, good-for-nothing, dangerous, de¬ 
lightful creature. Is it humiliating, is it consola¬ 
tory, to remark, with what small wit some of 
our friends are amused ? The jovial sallies of 
Goby appeared exquisite to Rosey’s mother, and 
to the girl probably; though that young Bahaw- 
der of a Clive Newcome chose to wear a grave 
face (confound his insolent airs!) at the veiy 
best of the Goby jokes. 

In Goby’s train was his fervent admirer and in¬ 
separable young friend, Clarence Hoby. Cap¬ 
tain Hoby and Captain Goby traveled the world 
together, visited Iiombourg and Baden, Chel¬ 
tenham and Leamington, Paris and Brussels, in 
company, belonged to the same club in London 
—the centre of all pleasure, fashion, and joy, 
for the young officer and the older campaigner. 
The jokes at the Flag, the dinners at the Flag, 
the committee of the Flag; were the theme of 
their constant conversation. Goby fifty years 
old, unattached, and with dyed mustaches, was 
the affable comrade of the youngest member of 
his club: when absent, a friend wrote him the 
last riddle from the smoking-room; when pres¬ 
ent, his knowledge of horses, of cookery, wines, 
and cigars, and military history, rendered him 
a most acceptable companion. He knew the 
history and achievements of every regiment in 
the army; of every general and commanding 
officer. He was known to have been “ out” 
more than once himself, and had made np a 
hundred quarrels. He was certainly not a man 
of an ascetic life or a profound intellectual cul¬ 
ture; but though poor, he was known to be 
most honorable; though more than middle- 
aged he was cheerful, busy, and kindly; and 
though the youngstere called him Old Goby, he 


bore his years very gayly and handsomely, and 
I daresay numbers of ladies besides Mrs. Mac¬ 
kenzie thought him delightful. Goby’s talk and 
rattle perhaps somewhat bored James Binnie, 
but Thomas Newcome found the Captain excel¬ 
lent company; and Goby did justice to the good 
qualities of the Colonel. 

Clive’s father liked Brussels very welL He 
and his son occupied very handsome quarters, 
near the spacious apartments in the Park which 
James Binnie’s family inhabited. Waterloo 
was not far off, to which the Indian officer paid 
several visits with Captain Goby for a guide; 
and many of Marlborough’s battle-fields were 
near, in which Goby certainly took but a minor 
interest—but, on the other band, Clive beheld 
these with the greatest pleasure, and painted 
more than one dashing piece, in which Churchill 
and Eugene, Cutts and Cadogan, were the he¬ 
roes; whose flowing periwigs, huge boots, and 
thundering Flemish chargers were, he thought, 
more novel and picturesque than the Duke’s 
surtout, and the French Grenadiers’ hairy caps, 
which so many English and French artists have 
portrayed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis wfore invited by our 
kind Colonel to pass a month—six months if 
they chose—at Brussels, and were most splen¬ 
didly entertained by our friends in that city. 
A suite of handsome rooms was set apart for 
us. My study communicated with Clive’s ate¬ 
lier. Many an hour did we pass, and many a 
ride and walk did we take together. I observed 
that Clive never mentioned Miss Newcome’s 
name, and Laura and I agreed that it was as 
well not to recall it. Only once, w hen we read 
the death of Lady Glenlivat, Lord Farintosh’s 
mother, in the newspaper, I remember to have 
said, “ I suppose that marriage will be put off 
again.” 

i “ Quest ce fue cela me fait f ” says Mr. Clive, 
gloomily, over his picture—a cheerful piece rep¬ 
resenting Count Egmont going to execution ; 
in w f hich I have the honor to figure as a hal¬ 
berdier, Captain Hoby as the Count, and Cap¬ 
tain Goby as the Duke of Alva, looking out of 
window. 

Mrs. Mackenzie was in a state of great happi¬ 
ness and gloiy during this winter. She had a 
carriage and worked that vehicle most inde- 
fatigably. She knew a great deal of good com¬ 
pany at Brussels. She had an evening for re¬ 
ceiving. She herself went to countless evening 
parties, and had the joy of being invited to a 
couple of court balls, at which I am bound to 
say her daughter and herself both looked very 
handsome. The Colonel brushed up his old 
uniform and attended these entertainments. 
M. Newcome fils, as I should judge, was not 
the worst-looking man in the room; and, as 
these young people waltzed together (in which 
accomplishment Clive was very much more skill¬ 
ful than Captain Goby), I daresay many people 
thought he and Rosey made a pretty couple. 

Most persons, my wife included, difficult as 
that lady is to please, were pleased with the 
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pretty little Rosey. She sang charmingly now, 
and looked so while singing. If her mother 
would but have omitted that chorus, which 
she cackled perseveringly behind her daugh¬ 
ter’s pretty back; about nosey’s angelic tem¬ 
per; about the compliments Signor Folonini 
paid her; about Sir Horace Dash, our minis¬ 
ter, insisting upon her singing Batti Batti over 
again, and the Archduke clapping his hands 
and saying, “Oh, yes!” about Count Vander- 
slaapen’s attentions to her, etc., etc.; but for 
these constant remarks of Mrs. Mack’s, I am 
sure no one would have been better pleased 
with Miss Rosey*s singing and behavior than 
myself. As for Captain Hoby, it was easy to 
see how he was affected toward Miss Rosalind’s 
music and person. 

And, indeed, few things could be pleasanter 
than to watch the behavior of this pretty little 
maid with her Uncle James and his old chum 
the Colonel. The latter was soon as fond of 
her as James Binnie himself, whose face used 
to lighten with pleasure whenever it turned to¬ 
ward hers. She seemed to divine his wants, as 
she would trip across the room to fulfill them. 
She skipped into the carriage and covered his 
feet with a shawl. James was lazy And chilly 
now, when he took his drive. She sate opposite 


to him and smiled on him; and, if he dozed, 
quick, another handkerchief was round his neck. 
I do not know whether she understood his jokes, 
but she saluted them always with a sweet kind 
smile. How she kissed him, and how delight¬ 
ed she was if he bought her a bouquet for her 
ball that night! One day, upon occasion of 
one of these balls, James and Thomas, those 
two old boys, absolutely came into Mrs. Mac¬ 
kenzie’s drawing-room with a bouquet apiece 
for Miss Rosey; and there was a fine laugh¬ 
ing. 

“Oh, you little Susanna!” says James, after 
taking his usual payment; “now go and pay 
t’other elder.” Rosey did not quite understand 
at first, being, you see, more ready to laugh at 
jokes than to comprehend them; but when she 
did, I promise you she looked uncommonly 
pretty as she advanced to Colonel Newcome 
and put that pretty fresh cheek of hers up to 
his grizzled mustache. 

“ I protest I don’t know which of you blushes 
the most,” chuckles James Binnie—and the 
truth is, the old man and the young girl had 
both hung out those signals of amiable dis¬ 
tress. 

On this day, and as Miss Rosey was to be 
overpowered by flowers, who should come pres- 
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ently to dinner but Captain Hoby, with another 
bouquet? on which Uncle James said Rosey 
should go to the ball like an American Indian, 
with her scalps at her belt. 

“ Scalps !” cries Mrs. Mackenzie. 

“Scalps! Oh, law, uncle 1” exclaims Miss 
Rosey. “ What can you mean by any thing so 
horrid ?” 

Goby recalls to Mrs. Mack, Hook-ee-ma- 
goosh, the Indian chief, whom she must have 
seen when the Hundred and Fiftieth were at 
Quebec, and who had his lodge full of them; 
and who used to lie about the barracks so drunk, 
and who used to beat his poor little European 
wife: and presently Mr. Clive Newcome joins 
this company, when the chirping, tittering, jok¬ 
ing, laughing, cease somehow. 

Has Clive brought a bouquet too ? No. He 
has never thought about a bouquet. He is 
dressed in black, with long hair, a long mus¬ 
tache, and melancholy imperial. He looks very 
handsome, but as glum as an undertaker. And 
James Binnie says, “Egad, Tom, they used to 
call you the knight of the woeful countenance, 
and Clive has just inherited the paternal mug.” 
Then James calls out in a cheery voice, “ Din¬ 
ner, dinner!” and trots off with Mrs. Pendennis 
under his arm; Rosey nestles up against the 
Colonel; Goby and Mis. Mack walk away arm- 
in-arm very contentedly; and I don’t know with 
which of her three nosegays pretty Rosey ap¬ 
pears at the ball. 

Our stay with our friends at Brussels could 
not be prolonged beyond a month, for at the end 
of that period we were under an engagement to 
other friends in England, who were good enough 
to desire the presence of Mrs. Pendennis and 
her suite of baby, nurse, and husband. So we 
presently took leave of Rosey and the Cam¬ 
paigner, of the two stout elders, and our melan¬ 
choly young Clive, who bore us company to 
Antwerp, and who won Laura's heart by the 
neat way in which he took her child on board 
ship. Poor fellow! how sad he looked as he 
bowed to us and took off his hat! His eyes 
did not seem to be looking at us, though: they 
and his thoughts were turned another way. 
He moved off immediately, with his head 
down, puffing his eternal cigar, and lost in 
his own meditations; our going or our staying 
was of very little importance to the lugubrious 
youth. 

“I think it was a great pity they came to 
Brussels,” says Laura, as we sate on the deck, 
while her unconscious infant was cheerful, and 
while the water of the lazy Scheld as yet was 
smooth. 

“ Who ? The Colonel and Clive ? They are 
very handsomely lodged. They have a good 
maitre-d’kotel. Their dinners, I am sure, are 
excellent; and your child, madam, is as healthy 
as it possibly can be.” 

“ Blessed darling! Yes!” (Blessed darling 
crows, moos, jumps in his nurse’s arms, and 
holds out a little mottled hand for a biscuit of 
Savoy, which mamma supplies.) “ I can’t help 


thinking, Arthur, that Rosey would have been 
much happier as Mrs. Hoby than she will be as 
Mrs. Newcome.” 

“ Who thinks of her being Mrs. Newcome V 

“ Her mother, her uncle, and Clive’s father. 
Since the Colonel has been so rich, I think Mrs. 
Mackenzie sees a great deal of merit in Clive. 
Rosey will do any thing her mother bids her. If 
Clive can be brought to the same- obedience. 
Uncle James and the Colonel will be delighted. 
Uncle James has set his heart on this marriage. 
(He and his sister agree upon this point.) He 
told me, last night, that he would sing ‘Nunc 
dimittis,’ could he but see the two children hap¬ 
py; und that he should lie easier in purgatory 
if that could be brought about.” 

“ And what did you say, Laura ?” 

“I laughed, and told Uncle James I was of 
the Hoby faction. He is very good-natured, 
frank, honest, and gentlemanlike, Mr. Hoby. 
But Uncle James said he thought Mr. Hoby was 
so—well, so stupid—that his Rosey would be 
thrown away upon the poor Captain So I did 
not tell Uncle James that, before Clive’s arrival, 
Rosey had found Captain Hoby far from stupid. 
He used to sing duets with her; he used to ride 
with her before Clive came. Last winter, when 
they were at Pau, I feel certain Miss Rosey 
thought Captain Hoby veiy pleasant indeed. 
She thinks she was attached to Clive formerly, 
and now she admires him, and is dreadfully 
afraid of him. He is taller and handsomer, and 
richer and cleverer than Captain Hoby, cer¬ 
tainly.” 

“ I should think so, Indeed!” breaks out Mr. 
Pendennis. “ Why, my dear, Clive is as fine a 
fallow as one can see on a summer’s day. It 
does one good to look at him. What a pair of 
frank bright blue eyes he has, or used to have, 
till this mishap overclouded them! What a 
pleasant laugh ho has! What a well-built, agile 
figure it is—what pluck, and spirit, and honors 
there is about my young chap! I don’t say he 
is a genius of the highest order, but he is the 
stanchest, the bravest, the cheeriest, the most 
truth-telling, the kindest heart. Compare him 
and Hoby! WTiy, Clive is an eagle, and yonder 
little creature a mousing owl!” 

“I like to hear you speak so,” cries Mrs. 
Laura, very tenderly. “People say that you 
are always sneering, Arthur; but I know my 
husband better. We know papa better, don’t 
we, baby?” (Here my wife kisses the infant 
Pendennis with great effusion, who has come up 
dancing on his nurse’s arms.) “ But,” says she, 
coming back, and snuggling by her husband’s 
side again—“ But suppose your favorite Clive is 
an eagle, Arthur, don’t you think he had better 
have an eagle for a mate ? If he were to marry 
little Rosey, I daresay he would be very good 
to her; but I think neither he nor she would 
be very happy. My dear, she does not care 
for his pursuits; she does not understand him 
when he talks. The two captains, and Rosey 
and I, and the Campaigner, as you call her, 
laugh and talk, and prattle, and- have the mer- 
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riest little jokes with one another, and we all 
are as quiet as mice when you and Clive come 
In.* 

“ What, am I an eagle too ? I have no aqui¬ 
line pretensions at all, Mrs. Fendennis.* 

“No. Well, we are not afraid of you. We 
are not afraid of papa, are we, darling?* this 
young woman now calls out to the other mem¬ 
ber of her family; who, if you will calculate, 
has just had time to be walked twice up and 
down the deck of the steamer, while Laura has 
been making her speech about eagles. And 
soon the mother, child, and attendant, descend 
into the lower cabins: and then dinner is an¬ 
nounced: and Captain Jackson treats us to 
Champagne from his end of the table: and yet 
a short while, and we are at sea, and conversa¬ 
tion becomes impossible: and morning sees us 
under the gray London sky, and amidst the 
million of masts in the Thames. 


CHAPTER LVIL 

B06KBUBT ANT) NKWCOMX. 

The friends to whom we were engaged in 
England were Florae and his wife, Madame la 
Princessede Moncontour, who were determined 
to spend the Christmas holidays at the Prin¬ 
cess’s country-seat. It was for the first time 
since their reconciliation, that the Prince and 
Princess dispensed their hospitalities at the lat¬ 
ter’s chateau. It is situated, as the reader has 
already been informed, at some five miles from 
the town of Newcome; away from the chimneys 
and smoky atmosphere of that place, in a sweet 
country of rural woodlands; over which quiet 
villages, gray church spires, and ancient gabled 
farm-houses are scattered: still wearing the 
peaceful aspect which belonged to them when 
Newcome was as yet but an antiquated country 
town, before mills were erected on its river 
banks, and dyes and cinders blackened its stream. 
Twenty years since Newcome Park was the only 
great house in that district; now scores of fine 
villas have sprung up in the suburb lying be¬ 
tween the town and park. Newcome New Town, 
as every body knows, has grown round the park 


gates, and the New Town Hotel (where the rail¬ 
way station is) is a splendid structure in the 
Tudor style, more ancient in appearance than 
the park itself; surrounded by little antique 
villas with spiked gables, stacks of crooked chim¬ 
neys, and plate-gloss windows looking upon trim 
lawns; with glistening hedges of evergreens, 
spotldss gravel walks, and Elizabethan gig- 
houses. Under the great railway viaduct of the 
New Town goes the old tranquil winding Lon¬ 
don high-road, once busy with a score of gay 
coaches, and ground by innumerable wheels: 
but at a few miles from the New Town Station, 
the road has become so mouldy that the grass 
actually grows on it; and Rosebury, Madame de 
Moncontour’s house, stands at one end of a vil¬ 
lage-green, which is even more quiet now than 
it was a hundred years ago. 

When first Madame de Florae bought the 
place, it scarcely ranked among the county 
houses; and she, the sister of manufacturers at 
Newcome and Manchester, did 
not of course visit the county 
families. A homely little body, 
married to a Frenchman from 
whom she was separated, may 
or may not have done a great 
deal of good in her village, have 
had pretty gardens, and won 
prizes at the Newcome flower 
and fruit shows; but, of course, 
she was nobody in such an ar¬ 
istocratic county as we all know 

-shire is. She had her 

friends and relatives from New- 
come. Many of them were 
Quakers — many were retail 
shop-keepers. She even fre¬ 
quented the little branch Eben- 
ezer, on Rosebury Green; and 
it was only by her charities and 
kindness at Christmas time, that the Rev. Dr. 
Potter, the rector at Rosebury, knew her. 
The old clergy, you see, live with the county 
families. Good little Madame de Florae was 
pitied and patronized by the Doctor; treated 
with no little superciliousness by Mrs. Potter, 
and the young ladies, who only kept the first 
society. Even when her rich brother died, and 
she got her share of all that money, Mrs. Potter 
said poor Madame de Florae did well in not 
trying to move out of her natural sphere (Mrs. 
P. was the daughter of a bankrupt hatter in 
London, and had herself been governess in a 
noble family, out of which she married Mr. P., 
who was private tutor). Madame de Florae did 
well, we say, not to endeavor to leave her nat¬ 
ural sphere, and that The County never would 
receive her. Tom Potter, the rector’s son, with 
whom I had the good fortune to be a fellow- 
student at Saint Boniface College, Oxbridge— 
a rattling, forward, and it must be owned, vul¬ 
gar youth—asked me whether Florae was not a 
billiard-marker by profession ? and was even so 
kind as to caution his sisters not to speak of 
billiards before the lady of Rosebuiy. Tom 
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vm surprised to learn that Monsieur Paul de 
Florae was a gentleman of lineage, incompara¬ 
bly better than that of any, except two or three 
families in England (including your own, my 
dear and respected reader, of course, if you hold 
to your pedigree). But the truth is, heraldic- 
ally speaking, that union with the Higgs of Man¬ 
chester was the first misalliance which the Florae 
family had made for long, long years. Not that 
I would wish for a moment to insinuate that 
any nobleman is equal to an English nobleman; 


nay, that an English snob, with a coat of arms 
bought yesterday, or stolen out of Edmonton, 
or a pedigree purchased from a peerage maker, 
has not a right to look down upon any of your 
paltry foreign nobility. 

One day the carriage-and-four came in state 
from Newcome Park, with the well-known chaste 
liveries of the Newcomes, and drove up Rose- 
bury Green, toward the parsonage-gate, where 
Mrs. and the Miss Potters happened to be stand¬ 
ing, cheapening fish from a donkey-man, with 



whom they were in the habit of dealing. The 
ladies were in their pokiest old head-gear and 
most dingy gowns, when they perceived the car¬ 
riage approaching; and considering, of course, 
that the visit of the Park People was intended 
for them, dashed into the rectory to change their 
clothes, leaving Rowkins, the costermonger, in 
the vety midst of the negotiation about the three 
mackerel. Mamma got that new bonnet out 
of the band-box; Lizzy and Liddy skipped up 
to their bed-room, and brought out those dresses 
which they wore at the dejeuner at the Newcome 
Athemeum, when Lord Leveret came down to 
lecture; into which they no sooner had hooked 
their lovely shoulders, than they reflected with 
terror that mamma had been altering one of 
papa’s flannel waistcoats and had left it in the 
drawing-room, when they were called out by 
the song of Rowkins, and the appearance of his 
donkey’s ears over the green gate of the rectory. 
To think of the Park People coming, and the 
drawing-room in that dreadful state I 

But when they came down stairs the Park 
People were not in the room—the woolen gar¬ 
ment was still on the table (how they plunged 
it into the chiffonier!)—and the only visitor was 
Rowkins, the costermonger, grinning at the open 
French windows, with the three mackerel, and 
ciying, “ Make it sixpence, Miss—don’t say fip- 
pens, Ma’am, to a pore fellow that has a wife 
and family.” So that the young ladies bad to 
cry—“Impudence!” “Get away you vulgar, 
insolent creature!—Go round, Sir, to the back 
door.” “How dare you?” and the like; fear¬ 
ing lest Lady Ann Newcome, and young Ethel, 


and Barnes should enter in the midst of this 
ignoble controversy. 

They never came at all—those Park People. 
How very odd! They passed the rectory-gate; 
they drove on to Madame de Florae’s lodge. 
They went in. They staid for half-an-hour; 
the horses driving round and round the gravel- 
road before the house; and Mrs. Potter and the 
girls speedily going to the upper chambers, and 
looking out of the room where the maids slept, 
saw Lady Ann, Ethel, and Barnes walking with 
Madame de Florae, going into the conservato¬ 
ries, issuing thence with MacWhirter, the gar¬ 
dener, bearing huge bunches of grapes and large 
fasces of flowers; they saw Barnes talking in 
the most respectful manner to Madame de Flo¬ 
rae : and when they went down stain and had 
their work before them—Liddy her gilt music- 
book, Lizzy her embroidered altar-cloth, Mam¬ 
ma her scarlet cloak for one of the old women 
—they had the agony of seeing the baroucho 
over the railings whisk by, with the Park Peo¬ 
ple inside, and Barnes driving the four hones. 

It was on that day when Barnes had determ¬ 
ined to take up Madame de Florae; when he 
was bent upon reconciling her to her husband. 
In spite of all Mrs. Potter’s predictions, the 
county families did come and visit the manu¬ 
facturer's daughter; and when Madame de Flo¬ 
rae became Madame la Princesse de Moncon¬ 
tour, when it was announced that she was com¬ 
ing to stay at Rosebury for Christmas, I leave 
you to imagine whether the circumstance was 
or was not mentioned in the “Newcome Sen¬ 
tinel” and the Newcome Independent;” and 
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whether Rev. G. Potter, D.D., and Mrs. Potter 
did or did not call on the Prince and Princess. 
I leave you to imagine whether the lady did or 
did not inspect all the alterations which Vineer’s 
people from Newcome were making at Rosebury 
House—the chaste yellow satin and gold of the 
drawing-room—the carved oak for the dining¬ 
room—the chintz for the bed-rooms—the Prin¬ 
cess's apartment—the Prince's apartment—the 
guests’ apartments—the smoking-room, gracious 
goodness!—the stables (these were under Tom 
Potter's superintendence), ‘‘and Tm dashed," 
says he one day, “ if here doesn't come a bill¬ 
iard-table!" 

The house was most comfortably and snugly 
appointed from top to bottom; and thus it will 
be seen that Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis were like¬ 
ly to be in very good quarters for their Christ¬ 
mas of 184— 

Tom Potter was so kind as to call on me two 
days after our arrival; and to greet me in the 
princess's pew at church on the previous day. 
Before desiring to be introduced to my wife, he 
requested me to present him to my friend the 
prince. He called him your Highness. His 
Highness, who had behaved with exemplary 
gravity, save once when he shrieked an “ ah!" 
as Miss Liddy led off the children in the oignn- 
loft in a hymn, and the whole pack went woe¬ 
fully out of tune, complimented Monsieur Tom 
on the sermon of Monsieur his father. Tom 
walked back with us to Rosebury Lodge gate. 
“Will you not come in, and make a party of 
billiard with me?" says his Highness. “Ah, 
pardon! I forgot, you do not play the billiard 
the 8unday!" “ Any other day , Prince, I shall 

be delighted," says Tom; and squeezed his 
Highness's hand tenderly at parting. “Your 
comrade of college was he ?" asks Florae. “ My 
dear, what men are these comrades of college! 
What men are you English l My word of honor, 
there are some of them here—if I were to say 
to them wax my boots, they would take them 
and wax them! Didst thou see how the Rdv£- 
rend eyed us during the sermon ? He regarded 
us over his book, my word of honor I" 

Madame de Florae said simply, she wished 
the Prince would go and hear Mr. Jacob at the 
Ebenezer. Mr. Potter was not a good preacher 
certainly. 

“ Savez-vous qu'elle est furieusement belle la 
fille du Rdvdrend?” whispered his Highness to 
me. “ I have made eyes at her during the ser¬ 
mon. They will be of pretty neighbors these 
Mees8!" and Paul looked unutterably roguish 
and victorious as he spoke. To my wife, I am 
bound to say, Monsieur de Moncontour showed 
a courtesy, a respect and kindness, that could 
not be exceeded. He admired her. He paid 
her compliments innumerable, and gave me, I 
am sure, sincere congratulations at possessing 
such a treasure. I do not think he doubted 
about his power of conquering her, or any other 
of the daughters of women. But I was the 
friend of his misfortunes—his guest; and he 
•pared me. 


I have seen nothing more amusing, odd, and 
pleasant than Florae at this time of his prosper¬ 
ity. We arrived, as this veracious chronicle 
has already asserted, on a Saturday evening. 
We were conducted to our most comfortable 
apartments; with crackling fires blazing on the 
hearths, and every warmth of welcome. Florae 
expanded and beamed with good-nature. Hp 
shook me many times by the hand; he patted 
me; he called me his good—his brave. He 
cried to his roaitre-d'hotel, “ Fr&ldric, remem¬ 
ber Monsieur is master here! Run before his 
orders. Prostrate thyself to him. He was 
good to me in the days of my misfortune. 
Hearest thou, Frederic ? See that every thing 
be done for Monsieur Pendennis—for Madame 
sa charroante lady—for her angelic infant, and 
the bonne. None of thy garrison tricks with 
that young pereon, Fr£d<fric! vieux sceldrat. 
Garde toi de la, Frddtfric, si non, je t’envoie a 
Botani Bay; je te traduis devant le Lord 
Maire! 

“ En Angleterre je me fais Anglais, vois tu, 
mon ami," continued the Prince. “Demain 
e'est Sunday, et tn vas voir! I hear the bell, 
dress thyself for the dinner—my friend!" Here 
there was another squeeze of both hands from 
the good-natured fellow. “It do good to my 
art to ave yon in my ouse! Heuh!" He hugged 
his guest; he had tears in his eyes as he per¬ 
formed this droll, this kind embrace. Not less 
kind in her way, though less expansive and m- 
bradve, was Madame de Moncontour to my wife, 
as I found on comparing notes with that young 
woman, when the day's hospitalities were end¬ 
ed. The little Princess trotted from bed-cham¬ 
ber to nursery to see that every thifig was made 
comfortable for her guests. She sate and saw 
the child washed and put to bed. She had 
never beheld such a little angel. She brought 
it a fine toy to play with. She and her grim old 
maid frightened the little creature at first, but 
it was very speedily reconciled to their coun¬ 
tenances. She was in the nursery almost as 
early as the child's mother. “ Ah !’* sighed the 
poor little woman, “ how happy you must be to 
have one!" In fine, my wife was quite over¬ 
come by her goodness and welcome. 

Sunday morning arrived in the course of time, 
and then Florae appeared as the most wonder¬ 
ful Briton indeed! He wore top-boots and 
buckskins; and after breakfast, when we went 
to church, a white great-coat with a little cape, 
in which garment he felt that his similarity to 
an English gentleman was perfect. In conver¬ 
sation with his grooms and servants he swore 
freely—not that he was accustomed to employ 
oaths in bis own private talk, but he thought the 
employment of these expletives necessary as an 
English country gentleman. He never dined 
without a roast beef, and insisted that the piece 
of meat should be bleeding, “ as you love it, you 
others." He got up boxing matches; and kept 
birds for combats of cock. He assumed the 
sporting language with admirable enthusiasm— 
drove over to cover with a steppfcre—rode across 
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boots, and made the Hunt welcome atRosebury, 
where his good-natured little wife was as kind 
to the gentlemen in scarlet, as she used to be of 
old to the stout dissenting gentlemen in black, 
who sang hymns and spake sermons on her 
lawn. These folks, scared at the change which 
had taken place in the little Princess’s habits 
of life, lamented her falling away: but in the 
county she and her husband got a great popu¬ 
larity, and in Newcome town itself they were 
not less liked, for her benefactions were unceas¬ 
ing, and Paul’s affability the theme of all praise. 
The “Newcome Independent,” and the “New- 
come Sentinel,” both paid him compliments; 
the former journal contrasting his behavior with 
that of Sir Barnes, their member. Florae’s 
pleasure was to drive his Princess with four 
horses into Newcome. He called his carriage 
his “ trappe,” his “ drague.” The street boys 
cheered and hurraed the Prince as he passed 
through the town. One haberdasher had a 
yellow stock called “The Moncontour” dis¬ 
played in his windows; another had a pink one 
marked “The Princely,” and as such recom¬ 
mended it to the young Newcome gents. 

The drague conveyed us once to the neighbor¬ 
ing house of Newcome, whither my wife accom¬ 
panied Madame de Moncontour at that lady’s 
own request, to whom Laura very properly did 
not think fit to confide her antipathy for Lady 
Clara Newcome. Coming away from a great 
house, how often she and I, egotistical philos¬ 
ophers, thanked our fates that our own home 


was a small one! How long will great houses 
last in this world? Do not their owners noW 
prefer a lodging at Brighton, or a little en¬ 
tresol on the Boulevard, to the solitary ancestral 
palace in a park barred round with snow? We 
were as glad to get out of Newcome as out of a 
prison. My wife and our hostess skipped into 
the carriage, and began to talk freely as the 
lodge gates closed after us. Would we be lords 
of such a place under the penalty of living in it? 
We agreed that the little angle of earth called 
Fairoaks was dearer to us than the clumsy New- 
come pile of Tudor masonry. The house had 
been fitted up in the time of George IV. and the 
quasi-Gothic revival. We were made to pass 
through Gothic dining-rooms, where there was 
now no hospitality—Gothic drawing-rooms 
shrouded in brown hollands, to one little room 
at the end of the dusky suite, where Lady Clara 
sate alone, or in the company of the nurses and 
children. The blank gloom of the place had 
fallen upon the poor lady. Even when my wife 
talked about children (good-natured Madame de 
Moncontour Taunting ours as a prodigy) Lady 
Clara did not brighten up. Her pair of young 
ones was exhibited and withdrawn. A some¬ 
thing weighed upon the woman. We talked 
about Ethel’s marriage. She said it was fixed 
for the new year, she believed. She did not 
know whether Glenlivat had been very hand¬ 
somely fitted up. She had not seen Lord Far- 
intosh’s house in London. Sir Barnes came 
down once—twice—of a Saturday sometimes, 
for three or four days to hunt, to amuse him¬ 
self, as all men do, she supposed. She did not 
know when he was coming again. She rang 
languidly when wc rose to take leave, and sank 
back on her sofa, where lay a heap of French 
novels. “ She has chosen some pretty books,” 
says Paul, as we drove through the sombre 
avenues through the gray park, mists lying 
about the melancholy ornamental waters, dingy 
herds of huddled sheep speckling the grass here 
and there; no smoke rising up from the great: 
stacks of chimneys of the building we were 
leaving behind us, save one little feeble thread 
of white which we knew came from the fire by 
which the lonely mistress of Newcome was 
seated. “0,uf!” cries Florae, playing his whip, 
as the lodge-gates closed on us, and his team 
of horses rattled merrily along the road, “ what 
a blessing it is to be out of that vault of 
a place! There is something fatal in this 
house—in this woman. One smells misfortune 
there.” 

The hotel which our friend Florae patronized 
on occasion of his visits to Newcome was the 
King’s Arms, and it happened, one day, ns we 
entered that place of entertainment in company, 
that a visitor of the house was issuing through 
the hall, to whom Florae seemed as if he would 
administer one of his customary embraces, and 
to whom the Prince called out “Jack,” with 
great warmth and kindness as he ran toward 
the stranger. 

Jack did not appear to be particularly well 
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pleased on beholding us; he rather retreated 
from before the Frenchman’s advances. 

“ My dear Jack, my good, my brave Ighgate! 
I am delighted to see youl” Florae continues, 
regardless of the stranger’s reception, or of the 
landlord’s looks toward us, who was bowing the 
Prince into his very best room. 

“How do you do, Monsieur de Florae?” 
growls the new comer, surlily; and was for 
moving on after this brief salutation; but hav¬ 
ing a second thought seemingly, turned back 
and followed Florae into the apartment whither 
our host conducted us. A la bonne heure! 
Florae renewed his cordial greetings to Lord 
High gate. “ I knew not, mon bon, what fly had 
stung you,” says he to my lord. The landlord, 
rubbing his hands, smirking and bowing, was 
anxious to know whether the Prince would take | 
any thing after his drive. As the Prince’s at¬ 
tendant and friend, the lustre of his reception 
partially illuminated me. When the chief was 
not by, I was treated with great attention (min¬ 
gled with a certain degree of familiarity) by my 
landlord. 

Lord Highgate waited until Mr. Taplow was 
out of the room; and then said to Florae, 
“Don’t call me by my name here, please, Florae, 
I am here incog.” 

“ Plait-ilT ” asks Florae. “ Where is incog. ?” 
He laughed when the word was interpreted to 
him. Lord Highgate had turned to me. “ There 
was no rudeness you understand intended, Mr. 
Pendennis, but I am down here on some busi¬ 
ness, and don’t care to wear the handle to my 
name. Fellows work it so, don’t you under¬ 
stand? never leave you at rest in a country 
town—that sort of thing. Heard of our friend 
Clive lately ?” 

“ Whether you ave an die or no andle, Jack, 
you are always the lien venu to me. What is 
thy affair? Old monster! I wager . . .” 

“No, no; no such nonsense,” says Jack, 
rather eagerly. “I give you my honor, I—I 
want to—to raise a sum of money—that is, to 
invest some in a speculation down here—deuced 
good the speculations down here; and, by the 
way, if the landlord asks you. Pm Mr. Harris— 
I’m a civil engineer—I’m waiting for the arrival 
of the i Canada’ at Liverpool from America, and 
rety uneasy about my brother who is on board.” 

“ What does he recount to us there ? Keep 
these stories for the landlord, Jack; to us ’tis 
not the pain to lie. My good Mr. Harris, why 
have we not seen you at Rosebuiy ? The Prin¬ 
cess will scold me if you do not come; and you 
must bring your dear brother when he arrive 
too. Do you hear ?” The last part of this sen¬ 
tence was uttered for Mr. Taplow’s benefit, who 
had re-entered the George bearing a tray of 
wine and biscuit. 

The Master of Rosebury and Mr. Harris went 
out presently to look at a horse which was wait¬ 
ing the former’s inspection in the stable-yard of 
the hotel. The landlord took advantage of his 
business, to hear a bell which never was rung, 
and to ask me questions about tho guest who 


had been staying at his hpuse for a week past. 
Did I know that party? Mr. Pendennis said, 
“ Yes, he knew that party.” 

“Most respectable party, I have no doubt,” 
continues Boniface. 

“ Do you suppose the Prince of Moncontour 
knows any but respectable parties?” asks Mr. 
Pendennis—a queiy of which the force was so 
great as to discomfit and silence our landlord, 
who retreated to ask questions concerning Mr. 
Harris of Florae’s grooms. 

What was Highgate’s business here ? Was it 
mine to know? I might have suspicions, but 
should I entertain them, or communicate them, 
and had I not best keep them to myself? I 
exchanged not a word on the subject of High¬ 
gate with Florae, as we drove home: though 
from the way in which we looked at one an¬ 
other, each saw that the other was acquainted 
with that unhappy gentleman’s secret. We fell 
to talking about Madame la Duchesse d’lvry as 
we trotted on; and then of English manners by 
way of contrast, of intrigues, elopements, Gretna 
Grin, etc., etc. “ You are a droll nation l” says 
Florae. “To make love well, you must abso¬ 
lutely have a chaise-de-poste, and a scandal 
afterward. If our affairs of this kind made 
themselves on the grand route, what armies of 
postillions we should need!” 

I held my peace. In that vision of Jack 
Belsize I saw misery, guilt, children dishonored, 
homes deserted—ruin for all the actors and vic¬ 
tims of the wretched conspiracy. Laura marked 
my disturbance when we reached home. She 
oven divined the cause of it, and charged me 
with it at night, when we sate alone by our 
dressing-room fire, and had taken leave of our 
kind entertainers. Then, under her cross-ex¬ 
amination, I own that I told what I had seen— 
Lord Highgate, under a feigned name, staying 
at Newcomc. It might be nothing. Nothing! 
Gracious Heavens! Could not this crime and 
misery be stopped? “It might be too late,” 
Laura’s husband said sadly, bending down his 
head into the fire. 

She was silent too for a while. I could see 
she was engaged where pious women ever will 
betake themselves in moments of doubt, of grief, 
of pain, of separation, of joy even, or whatso¬ 
ever other trial. They have but to will, and as 
it were an invisible temple rises round them; 
their hearts can kneel down there; and they 
have an audience of the great, the merciful, 
untiring Counselor and Consoler. She would 
not have been frightened at Death near at hand. 
I have known her to tend the poor round about 
us, or to bear pain—not her own merely, but 
even her children’s and mine, with a surprising 
outward constancy and calm. But the idea of 
i this crime being enacted close at hand, and no 
help for it—quite overcame her. I believe she 
lay awake all that night; and rose quite hag- 
! gard and pale after the bitter thoughts which 
had deprived her of rest. 

She embraced her own child with extraordi¬ 
nary tenderness that morning, and even wept 
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orer it, calling it bj a thousand fond names of 
maternal endearment. “Would I leave you, 
my darling-—could I ever, ever, ever quit you, 
my blessing, and treasure!” The unconscious 
little thing, hugged to his mother’s bosom, and 
scared at her tones and tragic face, clang fright¬ 
ened and weeping round Laura’s neck. Would 
you ask what the husband’s feelings were as he 
looked at that sweet love, that sublime tender¬ 
ness, that pure Saint blessing the life of him 
unworthy? Of all the gifts of Heaven to us 
below, that felicity is the sum and the chief. I 
tremble as I hold it lest I should lose it, and be 
left alone in the blank world without it: again, 
I feel humiliated to think that I possess it; as 
hastening home to a warm fireside and a plenti¬ 
ful table,. I feel ashamed sometimes before the 
poor outcast beggar shivering in the street 
Breakfast was scarcely over when Laura 
asked for a pony carriage, and said she was bent 
on a private visit She took her baby and nurse 
with her. She refused our company, and would 
not even say whither she was bound until she 
had passed the lodge-gate. I may have sus¬ 
pected what the object was of her journey. 
Florae and I did not talk of it We rode out 
to meet the hounds of a cheeiy winter morning: 
on another day I might have been amused with 
my host—the splendor of his raiment, the neat¬ 


ness of his velvet cap, the gloss of his hunting 
boots; the cheers, shouts, salutations, to dog 
and man; the oaths and outcries of this Nim¬ 
rod, who shouted louder than the whole field 
and the whole pack too—but on this morning I 
was thinking of the tragedy yonder enacting; 
and came away early from the hunting-field, 
and found my wife already returned to Rose- 
bury. 

Laura had been, as I suspected, to Lady 
Clara. She did not know why, indeed. She 
scarce knew what she should say when she 
arrived—how she could say what she had in 
her mind. “I hoped, Arthur, that I should 
have something—something told me to say,** 
whispered Laura, with her head on my shoul¬ 
der; “and as I lay awake last night thinking 
of her, prayed—that is, hoped, I might find a 
word of consolation for that poor lady. Do 
you know I think she has hardly ever heard 
a kind word? She said so; she was very 
much affected after we had talked together a 
little. 

“At first she was very indifferent; cold and 
haughty in her manner; asked what had caused 
the pleasure of this visit, for I would go in, 
though at the lodge they told me her ladyship 
was unwell, and they thought received no com¬ 
pany. I said I wanted to show our boy to her 
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—that the children ought to be acquainted—1 
don’t know what I said. She seemed more and 
more surprised—then all of a sadden—I don't 
know how—I said, ‘ Lady Clara, I have had a 
dream about you and your children, and I was 
so frightened that I came over to you to speak 
about it.' And I had the dream, Fen; it came 
to me absolutely as I was speaking to her. 

“ She looked a little scared, and I went on 
telling her the dream. ‘My dear,' I said, ‘I 
dreamed that I saw yon happy with those chil¬ 
dren.’ 

“ ‘ Happy!’ says she—the three were playing 
in the conservatory, into which her sitting-room 
opens. 

“ ‘ And that a bod spirit came and tore them 
from yon; and drove you out into the darkness; 
and I saw you wandering about quite lonely and 
wretched, and looking back into the garden 
where the children were playing. And you 
asked and implored to see them; and the 
Keeper at the gate said, 'No, never I' And 
then—then I thought they passed by you, and 
they did not know you. 

“ ‘ Ah!' said Lady Clara. 

" ‘ And then I thought, as we do in dreams, 
you know, that it was my child who was sepa¬ 
rated from me, and pho would not know me: 
and oh, what a pang that was! Fancy that. 
Let us pray God it was only a dream. And 
worse than that, when yon, when I implored to 
oome to the child, and the man said ‘No, 
never!' I thought there came a spirit—an angel 
that fetched the child to heaven, and you said, 

' Let me come too; oh, let me come too, I am 
so miserable!' And the angel said, ‘ No, never, 
never!’ 

“ By this time Lady Clara was looking very 
pale. * What do you mean?* she asked of me, 
Laura continued. 

“ ‘ Oh, dear lady, for tho sake of the little 
ones, and Him who calls them to Him, go you 
with them. Never, never part from them! 
Cling to His knees, and take shelter there.' I 
took her hands, and I said more to her in this 
way, Arthur, that I need not, that I ought not 
to speak again. But she was touched at length 
when I kissed her; and she said I was very 
kind to her, and no one had ever been so, and 
that she was quite alone in the world, and had 
no friend to fly to; and would I go and stay 
with her? and I said 'Yes;' and we must go, 
my dear. And I think you should see that 
person at Newcome—see him, and warn him,” 
cried Laura, warming as she spoke, “ and pray 
God to enlighten and strengthen him, and to 
keep him from this temptation, and implore 
him to leave this poor, weak, frightened, trem¬ 
bling creature; if he has the heart of a gentle¬ 
man and the courage of a man, he will—I know 
he will” 

“ I think he would, my dearest,” I said, “ if 
he but heard the petitioner.” Laura's cheeks 
were blushing, her eyes brightened, her voice 
rang with a sweet pathos of love that vibrates 
through my whole being sometimes. It seems 
Vol. X.—No. 60.—3 F 


to me as if evil must give way, and bad thoughts 
retire before that purest creature. 

“Why has she not some of her family with 
her, poor thing!” my wife continued. “She 
perishes in that solitude. JHer husband pre¬ 
vents her, I think*—and—oh—I know enough 
of him to know what his life is. I shudder, 
Arthur, to see you take the hand of that wicked, 
selfish man. You must break with him, do you 
hear, Sir?” 

“Before or after going to stay at his house, 
my love ?” asks Mr. Pendennis. 

“Poor thing! she lighted up nt the idea of 
any one coming. She ran and showed me the 
rooms we were to have. It will be very stupid; 
and you don’t like that. But you can write 
your book, and still hunt and shoot with our 
friends here. And Lady Ann Newcome must 
be made to come back again. Sir Barnes quar¬ 
reled with his mother, and drove her out of the 
house on her last visit—think of that! The 
servants hero know it. Martha brought me the 
whole story from the housekeeper’s room. This 
Sir Barnes Newcome is a dreadful creature. 
Arthur. I am so glad I loathed him from the 
very first moment I saw him.” 

“ And into this ogre's den you propose to put 
me and my family, madam!” says the husband. 
“ Indeed, where won't I go if you order me ? 
Oh, who will pack my portmanteau ?” 

Florae and the Princess were both in desola¬ 
tion when, at dinner, we announced our reso¬ 
lution to go away—and to our neighbors at New- 
come ! that was more extraordinary. “ Qne 
diable goest thou to do in this galley?” asks our 
host as we sate alone over our wine. 

But Laura's intended visit to Lady Clara was 
never to have a fulfillment, for on this same 
evening, ns we sate at our dessert, comes a mes¬ 
senger from Newcome, with a note for my wife 
from the lady there. 

“ Dearest , kindest, Mrs. Pendennis,” Lady 
Clara wrote, with many italics, and evidently 
in much distress of mind. “Your visit is not 
to be. I spoke about it to Sir B., who arrived 
this afternoon, and who has already begun to 
treat me in his ttsnal i cay. Oh, I am so unhap¬ 
py ! Pray, pray do not be angry at this rude¬ 
ness—though, indeed, it is only a kindness to 
keep you from this wretched place! I feel as 
if I can not bear this much longer. But, whatever 
happens, I shall always remember your beautiful 
goodness and kindness; and shall worship you 
as an angel deserves to be worshiped. Oh, why 
had I not such a friend earlier! But alas! 
I have none — only this odious family thrust 
upon mo for companions to the wretched, lonely, 
C. N. 

' “P.S.—He does not know of my writing. 
Do not be surprised if you get another note 
from me in the morning, written in a ceremo¬ 
nious style, and regretting that we can not have 
the pleasure of receiving Mr. and Mrs. Penden¬ 
nis for the present at Newcome. 

“ P. S.—The hypocrite!” 
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This letter was handed to my wife at dinner¬ 
time, and she gave it to me as she passed out 
of the room with the other ladies. 

I told Florae that the Newcomes could not 
receive us, and that we would remain, if he 
willed it, his guests for a little longer. The 
kind fellow was only too glad to keep us. “ My 
wife would die without B4bi? he said. “ She 
becomes quite dangerous about Bdbi.” It was 
gratifying that the good old lady was not to be 
parted as yet from the innocent object of her 
love. 

My host knew as well as I the terms upon 
which Sir Barnes and his wife were living. 
Their quarrels were the talk of the whole coun¬ 
ty ; one side brought forward his treatment of 
her, and his conduct elsewhere, and said that 
he was so bad that honest people should not 
know him. The other party laid the blame 
upon her, and declared that Lady Clara was a 
languid, silly, weak, frivolous creature; always 
crying out of season; who had notoriously taken 
Sir Barnes for his money, and who as certainly 
had had an attachment elsewhere. Yes, the 
accusations were true on both sides. A bad, 
selfish husband had married a woman for her 
rank: a weak, thoughtless girl had been sold to 
a man for his money; and the union, which 
might have ended in a comfortable indifference, 
had taken an ill turn and resulted in misery, 
cruelty, fierce mutual recriminations, bitter tears 
shed in private, husband’s curses and maledic¬ 
tions, and open Beenes of wrath and violence 
for servants to witness and the world to sneer 
at. We arrange such matches every day; we 
sell or buy beauty, or rank, or wealth; we in¬ 
augurate the bargain in churches with sacra¬ 
mental services, in which the parties engaged 
call upon Heaven to witness their vows—we 
know them to be lies, and we seal them with 
God’s name. “ I, Barnes, promise to take you, 
Clara, to love and honor till death do us part.” 
“ I, Clara, promise to take you, Barnes,” etc., 
etc. Who has not heard the ancient words? 
and how many of us have uttered them, know¬ 
ing them to be untrue ? and is there a bishop 
on the bench that has not amen’d the humbug 
in his lawn-sleeves, and called a blessing over 
the kneeling pair of peijurers ? 

“Does Mr. Harris know of Newcome’s re-, 
turn ?” Florae asked, when I acquainted him 
with this intelligence. “ Ce scdldrat de High- 
gate—Va I” 

“Does Newcome know that Lord High gate 
is here ?” I thought within myself, admiring my 
wife’s faithfulness and simplicity, and trying to 
believe with that pure and guileless creature 
that it was not yet too late to save the unhappy 
Lady Clara. 

“Mr. Harris had best be warned,” I said to* 
Florae; “will you write him a word, and let us 
send a messenger to Newcome ?” 

At first Florae said, “ Parbleu! Nothe af¬ 
fair was none of his, he attended himself always 
to this result of Lady Clara’s marriage. He 
had even complimented .hick upon it years 


before at Baden, when scenes enough tragic, 
enough comical, ma foi, had taken place apro¬ 
pos of this affair. Why should he meddle with 
it now ? 

“ Children dishonored,” said I, “ honest fam¬ 
ilies made miserable; for Heaven’s sake, Florae, 
let us stay this catastrophe if we can.” I spoke 
with much warmth, eagerly desirous to avert this 
calamity if possible, and veiy strongly moved by 
the tale which I had heard only just before din¬ 
ner from that noble and innocent creature, whose 
pure heart had already prompted her to .plead 
the cause of right and truth, and to try and res¬ 
cue on unhappy desperate sister trembling on 
the verge of ruin. 

“ If you will not write to him,” said I, in some 
heat—“ if your grooms don’t like to go out of a 
night (this was one of the objections which Flo¬ 
rae had raised), I will walk.” We were talk¬ 
ing over the affair rather late in the evening, 
the ladies having retreated to their sleepmg 
apartments, and some guests having taken leave, 
whom our hospitable host and hostess had enter¬ 
tained that night, and before whom I naturally 
did not care to speak upon a subject so danger¬ 
ous. 

“Parbleu, what virtue, my friend! what a 
Joseph!” cries Florae, puffing his cigar. “ One 
sees well that your wife had made you the ser¬ 
mon. My poor Pendennis! You are hen¬ 
pecked, my pauvre bon! You become the hus¬ 
band model. It is true my mother writes that 
thy wife is an angel!” 

“ I do not object to obey such a woman when 
she bids me do right,” I said; and would, in¬ 
deed, at that woman’s request have gone out 
upon the errand, but that we here found an¬ 
other messenger. On days when dinner-parties 
were held atRosebury, certain auxiliary waiters 
used to attend from Newcome whom the land¬ 
lord of the King's Arms was accustomed to sup¬ 
ply ; indeed, it was to secure these, and make 
other necessary arrangements respecting fish, 
game, etc., that the Prince de Moncontour had 
ridden over to Newcome on the day when we 
met Lord Highgate, alias Mr. Havris, before the 
bar of the hotel. While we were engaged in 
the above conversation a servant enters, and 
says, “My lord, Jenkins and the other man is 
going back to Newcome in their cart, and is 
there any thing wanted ?” 

“ It is the Heaven which sendsu him,” says 
Florae, turning round to me with a laugh; “make 
Jenkins to wait five minutes, Robert; I have to 
write to a gentleman at the King's Arms.” And 
so saying, Florae wrote a line which he showed 
me, and having sealed the note, directed it to 
Mr. Harris at the King’s Arms. The cart, the 
note, and the assistant waiters departed on their 
way to Newcome. Florae bade me go to rest 
with a clear conscience. In truth, the warning 
wns better given in that way than any other, 
and a word from Florae was more likely to be 
effectual than an expostulation from me. I 
had never thought of making it, perhaps; ex¬ 
cept at the expressed desire of a lady whose 
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counsel, in all the difficult circumstances of 
life, I own I am disposed to take. 

Mr. Jenkins’s horse no doubt trotted at a 
very brisk pace, as gentlemen’s horses will of a 
frosty night, after their masters have been re¬ 
galed with plentiful supplies of wine and ale. 
1 remember in my bachelor days that my horses 
always trotted quicker after I had had a good 
dinner; the Champagne used to communicate 
itself to them somehow, and the claret get into 
their heels. Before midnight the letter for Mr. 
Harris was in Mr. Harris’s hands in the King’s 
Arms. 

It has been said, that in the Boscawen Room 
at the Arms, some of the jolly fellows of New- 
come had a club, of which Parrot the auction¬ 
eer, Tom Potts the talented reporter, now Edi¬ 
tor of the “Independent,” Vidler the apothe¬ 
cary, and other gentlemen, were members. 

When we first had occasion to mention that 
society, it was at an early stage of this history, 
long before Clive Newcome’s fine mustache had 
grown. If Vidler the apothecary was old and 
infirm then, he is near ten years older now; he 
has had various assistants, of course, and one 
of them of late years had become his partner, 
though the firm continues to be known by Vid- 
ler’s ancient and respectable name. A jovial 
fellow was this partner — a capital convivial 
member of the Jolly Britons, where he used to 
sit very late, so as to be in readiness for any 
nightwork that might come in. 

So the Britons were all sitting, smoking, 
drinking, and making merry, in the Boscawen 
Room, when Jenkins enter* with a note, which 
he straightway delivers to Mr. Vidler*s partner. 
“From Rosebury? The Princess ill again, I 
suppose,” says the surgeon, not sorry to let the 
company know that he attends her. “I wish 
the old girl would be ill in the day-time. Con¬ 
found it,” says he, “ what’s this!—” and he reads 
out, 44 Sir Newcome est de retour. Bon voyage, 
mon ami. F.” What does this mean ? 

44 1 thought you knew French, Jack Harris,” 
says Tom Potts; 44 you’re always bothering us 
with your French songs.” 

44 Of course I know French,” says the other; 
44 but what’s the meaning of this ?” 

44 Screwcome came back by the five o’clock 
train. I was in it, and his royal highness would 
scarcely speak to me. Took Brown’s fly from 
the station. Brown won’t enrich his family 
much by the operation,” says Mr. Potts. 

44 But what do / care?” cries Jack Harris; 
44 we don’t attend him, and we don’t lose much 
by that. Howell attends him, ever since Vid¬ 
ler and he had that row.” 

44 Hulloh! I say it's a mistake,” cries Mr. 
Taplow, smoking in his chair. 44 This letter is 
for the party in the Benbow. The gent which 
the Prince spoke to him, and called him Jack 
the other day when he was here. Here’s a nice 
business, and the seal broke, and all. Is the 
Benbow party gone to bed? John, you must 
cany him in this here note.” John, quite in¬ 
nocent of the note and its contents—for he that 


moment had entered the club-room with Mr. 
Potts’s supper—took the note to the Benbow, 
from which he presently returned to his master 
with a very scared countenance. He said the 
gent in the Benbow was a most harbitrary gent. 
He had almost choked John after reading the 
letter, and John wouldn’t stand it; and when 
John said he supposed that Mr. Harris in the 
Boscawen—that Mr. Jack Harris, had opened the 
letter, the other gent cursed and swore awful. 

44 Potts,” said Taplow, who was only too com¬ 
municative on some occasions after he had im¬ 
bibed too much of his own brandy-and-water, 
44 it’s my belief that that party's name is no more 
Harris than mine is. I have sent his linen to 
the wash, and there was two white pocket-hand- 
kerchieft with H. and a coronet.” 

On the next day we drove over to Newcome, 
hoping perhaps to find that Lord Highgate had 
taken the warning sent to him and quitted the 
place. But we were disappointed. He was 
walking in front of the hotel, where a thousand 
persons might see him os well as ourselves. 

We entered into his private apartment with 
him, and there expostulated upon his appear¬ 
ance in the public street, where Barnes New- 
come or any passer-by might recognize him. 
He then told us of the mishap which had be¬ 
fallen Florae’s letter on the previous night. 

44 1 can’t go away now, whatever might have 
happened previously: by this time that villain 
knows that I am here. If I go, he will say I 
was afraid of him, and ran away. Oh! how I 
wish he would come and find me.” He broke 
out with a savage langh. 

44 It is best to run away,” one of us interposed 
sadly. 

“Pendennis,” he said, with a tone of great 
softness, “your wife is a good woman. God 
bless her! God bless her for all she has said 
and done—would have done, if that villain had 
let her. Do you know the poor thing hasn’t a 
single friend in the world—not one, one—ex¬ 
cept me, and that girl they are selling to Farin- 
tosh, and who does not count for much. He 
has driven away all her friends from her; one 
and all turn upon her. Her relations of coarse; 
when did they ever fail to hit a poor fellow or a 
poor girl when she was down? The poor an¬ 
gel! The mother who sold her comes and 
preaches at her; Kew’s wife turns up her little 
cursed nose and scorns her; Rooster, forsooth, 
must ride the high horse, now he is married 
and lives at Chanticlere, and give her warning 
to avoid my company or his! Do you know 
the only friend she ever had was that old wo¬ 
man with the stick—old Kew; the old witch 
whom they buried four months ago after nob¬ 
bling her money for the beauty of the family ? 
She used to protect her—that old woman; Heav¬ 
en bless her for it, wherever she is now, the old 
hag—a good word won't do her any harm. Ha! 
ha!” His laughter was cruel to hear. 

44 Why did I come down ?” he continued, in 
reply to our sad queries. “Why did I come 
down, do you ask ? Because she was wretched. 
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and sent for me. Because if I was at the end 
of the world, and she was to say, ‘Jack, come!’ 
Td come.” 

“ And if she bade yon go?” asked his friends. 

“ I would go; and I have gone. If she told 
me to jump into the sea, do you think I would 
not do it ? But I go; and when she is alone 
with him, do you know what he does? He strikes 
her. Strikes that poor little thing! He has 
owned to it. She fled from him and sheltered 
with the old woman who’s dead. He may be 
doing it now! Why did I ever shake hands 
with him ? that’s humiliation sufficient, isn’t it ? 
But she wished it; and I’d black his boots, 
curse him, if she told me. And because he 
wanted to keep my money in his confounded 
bank, and because he knew he might rely upon 
my honor and hers, poor dear child! he chooses 
to shake hands with me—me, whom he hates 
worse than a thousand devils—and quite right, 
too. Why isn’t there a place where we can go 
tad meet, like man to man, and have it over! 
If I had a ball through my brains I shouldn’t 
mind, I tell you. I’ve a mind to do it for my¬ 
self, Pendennis. You don’t understand me, 
Viscount?” 

“ H est vrai,” said Florae, with a shrug, “ I 
comprehend neither the suicide nor the chaise- 
de-poete. What will you ? Iam not yet enough 
English, my friend. We make marriages of 
convenance in our country, que (liable, and 
what follows follows; but no scandal afterward! 
Do not adopt our institutions a demi, my friend. 
Vous ne me comprenez pas non plus, mon pauvre 
Jack!” 

“There is one way still, I think,” said the 
third of the speakers in this scene. “ Let Lord 
Highgate come to Rosebury in his own name, 
leaving that of Mr. Harris behind him. If Sir 
Barnes Newcome wants you, he can seek you 
there. If you will go, as go you should, and 
God speed you; you can go, and in your own 
name, too.” 

“ Parbleu e’est 9 a,” cries Florae, “ he speaks 
like a book—the Romancier!” I confess, for 
my part, I thought that a good woman might 
plead with him, and touch that manly not dis¬ 
loyal heart now trembling on the awful balance 
between evil and good. 

“ Allons! let us make to come the drague!” 
cries Florae. “Jack, thou retumest with us, 
my friend! Madame Pendennis, an angel, my 
friend, a quakre the most charming, shall rou- 
coule to thee the sweetest sermons. My wife 
shall tend thee like a mother—a grandmother. 
Go make thy packet!” 

Lord Highgate was very much pleased and 
relieved seemingly. He shook our hands, he 
said he should never forget our kindness, never! 
In truth the didactic part of our conversation 
was carried on at much greater length than as 
hero noted down: and he would come that even¬ 
ing, hut not with us, thank you; he had a par¬ 
ticular engagement, some letters he must write. 
Those done, he would not fail us, and would be 
at Rosebury by dinner-time. 


THE LAMPLIGHTER: 

A MODEL STORY FOR YOUNG AUTHORS. 

CHAPTER L 

I T was late on a beautiful summer evening 
about the middle of the present century, 
when a Lamplighter, bearing on his shoulder 
that distinctive badge of his craft familiarly 
known as a ladder, and in his hand a lantern 
of simple but efficient construction, turned the 
corner of a street leading out of the Commer¬ 
cial Road, at the east end of the great metrop¬ 
olis of that great commercial country, whose 
fleets sweep the seas of the world, and whose 
downfall, though anticipated by Ledru RolliAf 
and the author of the well-known work on 
prophetic interpretation, entitled “A Warning 
Voice to Britain, or the Coming Crash,” is still 
postponed. 

The Lamplighter turned the corner. 

As he turned, he paused: a shade of reflec¬ 
tion stole across his handsome, and even aristo¬ 
cratic features; then, curling his manly Up with 
an expression of ineffable scorn, he proceeded 
on his way humming an air. 

An attentive listener might have observed 
that the air was from Beethoven. 

The street in question was one of the hum¬ 
blest order. It did not consist of residences in¬ 
habited by those whom the callous and Cajvin- 
istic Cowper has called 

“ Tenants of life's middle state, 

Securely placed betwixt the small and great 

but of edifices one stoiy high, the maximum 
number of apartments being four, the minimum 
number of family establishments in each house 
being two. Slatternly females conversing in 
pairs at street-doors about “ my old man,” “ that 
BiU,” “ that Bob,” “ my Maiy Anne,” and recent 
occurrences before “ the Beak;” rival pot-boys, 
on opposite sides of the way, shouting the nine 
o'clock beer without any amicable adjustment 
of respective time or tune; children and ado¬ 
lescent lads, in ragged pinafores and shirt-sleeves, 
playing, whooping, plunging, starting, and swear¬ 
ing ; the fierce Lascar, swart child of the snn; 
the nasal Israelite; and the ever-with-rhubarb- 
pernmbulating Moslem; the inebriated athlete 
challenging to pugilistic combat some brother 
of feebler mould belonging to the same work¬ 
shop, and equally inebriated; the loud-voiced 
daughter of misfortune, with reddened nose, ob¬ 
trusive shoulder, and hair unkempt; all, all 
were here—only the policeman was absent! 

Blame him not, for he was human! In other 
neighborhoods, where were areas, housemaids, 
and possible legs of mutton, he whiled away the 
tedious minutes. 

In this street, then, where wives were smashed 
nightly, and policemen came not until the smash¬ 
ing was over and done—in this street, from open 
windows issued sounds and scents illustrative 
of the household economy of the inhabitant*. 
Outside was noise, was confusion; inside wa> 
supper I The savory, but suspected sausage; 
the tastefhl, toothsome tripe; the juicy, never- 
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palling steak, with its garnish of odorous oniou; 
the lean liver of the lamb, and the pinguiferous 
dice frqm the salted swine—were all undergoing 
necessary culinary processes in hot and smoky 
rooms in the street of which we write. 

And over the simmering of the tripe, and the 
hissing of the sausage, and the breathing of the 
onion, came out the everlasting stars, calmly— 
oh, so calmly! 

With equal (if not superior) calmness, the 
Lamplighter pursued his illuminating way. . 

He was followed by a youth. 

Pocta na&citur, non Jit, 

The youth was a poet. His hair was long, 
and his collar turned down. His gait was slow, 
and his air was abstracted. As he went along 
he was assailed by opprobrious epithets from the 
ribald denizens of the place. 

Martyrdom is ever the lot of Genius. 

Ask not, Sneerer, what Genius wanted down 
a back street in the Commercial Road! Genius 
is at home every where; it hath a latch-key to 
every door; a microscope for the small; a tele¬ 
scope for the distant; an alchemy for meanness 
in back streets. This youthful poet’s errand 
was the stndy of the human heart. Judge by 
the sequel if his errand was a successful one! 

Before a house near the farther end of the 
street—a house which presented nothing exter¬ 
nally remarkable—the Lamplighter and the 
youthful rpoet paused simultaneously; both, as 
it would seem, entranced and spell-bound by a 
strain of melody which, mingled with the soft 
tinkling of a piano, evidently fitted up with the 
latest improvements, regardless of expense, came 
warbled forth from an inexpressibly rich female 
voice, singing “Ah! non ghmge. The window 
was opened at the top, and there were dwarf 
Venetian blinds. 

The Lamplighter, who had stood with raised 
eyes and clasped hands, suddenly turned, and 
saw the youth in an attitude of delighted won¬ 
der. He eyed him with a malicious smile. 

“ Man!” said the youth. 

“ Sir?” said the Lamplighter, while the mant¬ 
ling color flushed his ferdly face. 

“ Lamplighter! Being! What would you ? 
Individual! a silver shilling to climb yon lad¬ 
der, and light the lamp opposite that window 1” 

“A shilling, youth ? Ha, ha!” The Lamp¬ 
lighter laughed in scorn. 

“ Half-a-crown—half-a-sovereign—my earthly 
stock and store—all, all, all—only let me see 
that face!” The youth drew out a purse, and 
exposed a five-pound note, and some gold and 
silver coins. 

“Keep, keep thy gold, youth! See here! 
Mount the ladder heedfully—so—so—take the 
lantern—now!” 

With suspended breath the young poet stood 
at that dizzy height, and looking into the room 
with one eye, and at his ostensible task with the 
other, he succeeded in lighting the lamp, at the 
cost of smashing one side of gloss. A mob was 
speedily gathered around the lamp-post, but the 
youth heeded neither their laughter nor their 


execrations. He saw—oh, pity! what saw lie 
not? 

The furniture of the room was excessively 
mean, but on one side stood a cottage piano of 
gorgeous work m an shi p, before which sat a 
maiden of perfect beauty—the beauty of rich 
golden hair, pearl-white skin of softest vermeil 
shade, eyes of dewy violet, and form of gazelle¬ 
like lightness. Oh, but she was lovely! 

At the sound of the smashed glass she natu¬ 
rally turned round and looked up. 

A youth with long hair, turn-down collar, and 
poetic eye, at the top of a lamplighter’s ladder, 
is not an ordinary object. Isabel gazed wonder- 
ingly. An elderly female, of majestic port, en¬ 
tered the room. 

“Look there, chbre mamanl ” said Isabel. 

“ What, ma chert f ” 

But before another word was spoken, the 
youthful bard rapidly retraced his steps down 
the ladder, and clasped the arm of the friendly 
Lamplighter in a half-swoon of delicious emo¬ 
tion. There was an interval of silence. 

“Friend!” said the Lamplighter, “if thy 
look betray me not, thou art noble—thou art 
gifted.” 

“ I write for the ‘ Hearthrug Excruciatorf ” 
murmured the youth with ill-concealed pride. 

“ I knew it! I knew it! Enough. Would 
you know the maiden—sit at her side—speak to 
her—press her hand—” 

“ Oh, heaven!” interrupted the young poet. 

“Speak!” 

“ I would!” 

“ No more! We meet again—give me your 
card—good—farewell!” 

The Lamplighter disappeared hastily round 
the corner. Uncertain whether he was awake 
or dreaming, Edward (for his name was Ed¬ 
ward) stood 

44 Like one that bath been stunned. 

And is of sense Morn," 

till the taunts of the hustling mob around him 
suggested his moving on. 

Still, the lamps shone, and the stars twinkled, 
while the rattle of au engine and the cry of fire 
in the main street diverted the crowd. 

When they were gone, Edward returned and 
lingered by the charmed spot. The voice was 
silent, but it was now late, and there was a light 
in the front room up stairs. 

“ Ah!” said he, “ she sleeps!” 

He was mistaken. It was the room of a 
lodger who played in the orchestra of the 
“ Royal Pavilion Theatre.” Isabel slept in the 
back parlor with her mother. 

Still, the stars and lamps shone on! 


CHAPTER II. 

Joy comes and goes. 

The next morning, as Edward was bewailing 
his empty purse—for his pocket had been ruth¬ 
lessly picked on the previous evening—a letter 
arrived for him. It was in a disguised hand, 
and contained these words: 

“ Be there at eight to-night, and ask for IsabeL 
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Be bold, and fear not I Your destiny is in your 
own hands. The Lamplighter.” 

How the youthful poet passed through that 
day; how he performed its dreary, monotonous 
duties; how he endured his agony of suspense; 
how he found his way to the Commercial Road 
in the evening—are all among the things that 
may not be written; save that, with respect to 
the last point, it is definitely known that he 
went in a fourpenny omnibus, having borrowed 
a small sum of his landlady. 

* * * * * 

A mist swam before his eyes. He said, faintly, 

“Isabel? I was told to ask for Isabel—” 

“Edward?” said the beautiful maiden, ad¬ 
vancing with a smile and a blush. 

“All right?” inquired Edward. 

“Quite,” said Isabel, meaningly. 

There was a sweet, soft moan of tender un¬ 
rest, and she flung hereelf upon his bosom. 

The old lady looked smilingly on, having just 
slipped in unperceived, after witnessing the 
scene through a crack in the door. For the 
house was in bad condition, though the rent was 
twenty pounds a year, without taxes. 

“ Bless you, my children!” said she, when the 
youthful poet and the enamored maiden took 
breath, after their embrace—“ Bless you!” 

Without, the stars looked down (as before!) 

Isabel seated herself at the piano, and again 
warbled forth strains of unearthly sweetness. 

“Do you like music, Edward?” said she. 

Edward replied in the affirmative. 

“ Oh, Tm so glad! Ma and I sometimes go 
to the Effingham Saloon, in the Whitechapel 
Road; Ma’s fond of music too— n'est-ce pas , 
Mamcmt We should be so glad, you know, if 
you would take us, now and then—it’s three¬ 
pence to the boxes. Ma and I never venture 
any where else. The singing is so good.” 

At this moment Edward heard a slight click¬ 
ing noise outside, and turning his head, caught 
a glimpse of the Lamplighter at his nightly occu¬ 
pation ! . . . . Was there not something Satanic 
in his half-suppressed smile?.Gra¬ 

cious powers! Could it be that ho was— No, 
no I The thought was too wild. But, in spite 
of himself, a tremor seized his limbs, a cold 
sweat bedewed his brow, his hair stood almost 

on end.He was roused by the clatter of 

plates on the little round table. 

Supper! The cloth was laid, and the hum¬ 
ble and circular cheese of Holland, bread, salt, 
and mustard, with three delf mugs, knives, and 
one fork, were all the furniture of the enter¬ 
tainment—except a single finger-glass. Isabel 
saw Edward glance at it with some curiosity. 

“ My Ma always has a finger-glass at meals,” 
said she, with a quiet smile. “ She always has 
a savaloy for supper, and I’m going to fetch it, 
and the beer.” 

“ Let me accompany you,” said Edward. 

The matron watched their retreating figures 
with a pride which illumined her graceful coun¬ 
tenance as with a sunbeam. Beautiful it was 
to see that youth and maiden returning, Ed¬ 


ward bearing the foaming jug of threepenny ale, 
Isabel, a small German. So potent is female 
loveliness, that the rudest natures, thqy who 
had hooted the young poet only the evening 
before, because, forsooth, his collar lay down, 
and his hair grew free, were silent and rever¬ 
ent, as he walked arm-in-arm with the golden- 
tressed creature who now carried the savaloy 
for her mother in a piece of old newspaper! 

O Beauty! O Life! O Love! Many and 
many an evening did that youthful couple meet 
and mingle caresses and loving words, and sigh, 
and sup, and go to the Effingham Saloon along 
with the old lady, and bring in the savaloy and 
the beer; and so their lives swept on together, 
two currents meeting in one stream of bliss and 
beauty! 

Once only did Edward name the Lamplight¬ 
er, and ask if Isabel knew him. 

“ We know no one about here,” was Isabel’s 
reply, given with a countenance of amused sur¬ 
prise. Edward did not dare to press the ques¬ 
tion farther; and the more he reflected upon 
that mysterious being’s influence in bringing 
about his present position, the more he didn't 
understand it. But what matter? In the love 
of Isabel he was too supremely blest to care for 
aught besides; and so, in tenderest intercourse, 
the sweet, long summer passed away, and still, 
still—Edward and Isabel were happy! 

When Edward received his quarter’s salary 
at the end of September, he found a good deal 
of it pre-mortgnged to pay for fourpenny rides 
to the Commercial Road, and admissions to the 
Effingham Saloon. 

CHAPTER hi. 

Autumn —yellow, mellow Autumn. There 
were vegetable marrows in the greengrocers’ 
windows in the Commercial Road, and, as the 
air grew chiller and damper, Old Tom and Cream 
of the Valley were in increasing request. 

But no chill came upon the love of the poet 
and the maiden. For them it was unceasing 
Summer. 

One evening, when they had been sitting si¬ 
lently locked in each other’s arms for an hour 
or more, and the good matron had fallen asleep 
in her chair with her gold spectacles (she al¬ 
ways wore gold spectacles) toppling down upon 
her nose, Edward broke the stillness by whis¬ 
pering— 

“Isabel!” 

“Yes, Edward?” 

“ Isabel—do we love one another?” 

“Oh, Edward!” 

This was succeeded by a passionate embrace. 

“Do we understand one another?” 

“ Oh, Edward!” 

And the lovers’ glances met in a flash of 
mutual intelligence; the encounter of looks 
struck fire—celestial fire! 

“ Isabel, why should souls like ours heed the 
conventional forms of society ? We have wooed 
and loved for three long months; we love—we 
understand one another—we know how to be 
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happy—let me pat up the banns at Limehonse ! 
Church!” 

“ Oh, Edward, spare me!” 

The blushing maid hid her face in her hands. 

“ My means are small—but my salary is to 
be raised next January to eighty pounds a 
year.” 

“Eighty pounds!” said Isabel, looking up 
with a smile. 

“Eighty pounds! and my contributions to 
the 4 Hearthrug Excruciator* must speedily bring 
me into notice, which will yield both fame and 
profit!” 

“Ah, Edward! your genius I know full well 
—I am proud of it, Edward!” 

44 Til toast you Welsh rabbits—” 

“Dearest!” 

44 Ill fetch you beer!” 

44 Angel!” 

44 I’ll rock the cradle!” 

“Oh, Edward!” 

44 You must be mine!” As Edward spoke, 
he pressed her to his side with such fervor as 
to provoke a slight scream from Isabel, which 
disturbed her mother, who rose hastily, to ask 
what was the matter. 

44 Edward has asked me to let him put up the 
banns, Ma, and says he’s to have eighty pounds 
a year in January.” 

44 Bless the boy!” cried the matron, with a 
sudden astonishment of manner; but, quickly 
correcting herself, she said, 44 Yes, ma chtre; 
yes; bless you, bless you both!” 

Without, the stars were looking down, and 
the gas-lamps twinkling (as on the previous oc¬ 
casion). 

Then a great calm of joy deluged the spirit 
of unrest in the bosom of the youthful poet. 
He had asked Isabel—Isabel had asked her 
mother—and her mother had blest them. It 
was enough—almost too much! 

That night the evening meal was prolonged, 
and Edward went three times for ale. It was 
near midnight when he left the humble roof 
where he hod wooed and won his Isabel, and 
as he turned into the Commercial Road he 
heard the church clocks strike twelve. 

A hand was laid upon his arm. 

He was thinking that in all his intercourse 
with Isabel and her mother, he had never, never, 
heard their name! He murmured aloud , 44 How 
can I put up the banns without knowing her 
name ?” 

44 Impossible!” said a voice at his ear. 

It was the Lamplighter. His countenance 
wore a strange smile. 

44 1 will tell you her name—all in good time,” 
said the Lamplighter. 44 But, in the meantime, 
step under that lamp, and sign your name—and 
address—to this paper. I require it, as the price 
of the happiness in store for you!” 

“But—” gasped Edward. 

44 No hesitation! Sign—or renounce Isabel!” 

44 There’s no ink,” said the youthful betrothed, 
with agitation. 

44 Pencil will do,” replied the Lamplighter. 


44 1 haven’t got one,” suggested Edward. 

44 1 have,” was the Being’s reply. 44 Sign!” 

Thus urged, Edward signed—name and ad¬ 
dress in full. 

44 Enough!” said the Lamplighter. 44 Isabel 
is yours.” 

So saying, he disappeared, like an arrow lost 
in the clouds. 

“ Fiend!” said Edward, between his clenched 
teeth, as a mocking ha-ha reached his ears upon 
the cool night-wind. 

44 At least, I will not sell my soul in vain— 
let me make all sure!” 

He strode hastily and gloomily through sev¬ 
eral turnings, until he stopped before the resi¬ 
dence of the Clerk of Limehouse parish. All 
was dark and silent. He knocked and rang 
several times. At last, a head, enveloped in 
the conventional cap of night, appeared from 
an upper window, and presumed that the house 
was on fire! 

The youthful and ardent lover explained that 
his business was merely to announce his inten¬ 
tion of calling to-morrow to get the clerk to 
register the banns for himself and his affianced 
bride. 

The head was speedily withdrawn, after ut¬ 
tering an unclerkly execration. 

Walking moodily away, Edward reflected that, 
after all, the Lamplighter had not told him Is¬ 
abel's name. 

44 Ten thousand curses! But I can call to¬ 
morrow morning on my way, and ask her.” 

Once more, that mocking laugh! His steps 
were dogged then: he turned—there was only 
silence and the black night. 

The lamps shone as usual, but not the stars. 


CHAPTER IV. 

W utter, winter every where; and winter in 
the youthful poet’s bosom—cold, joyless, frozen 
winter! On calling at Isabel’s the next morn¬ 
ing, he found she was gone away, with her 
mother, and no tidings of them could be gained. 
Dumb, crushed, heart-numbed, he staggered 
forth. His dream was over. Gone, gone, gone! 
And the Lamplighter, and the signed paper? 
.... Oh, powers of mercy! for what had he 
sold himself to the powers of darkness? . . . 

A ray of hope flashed across his mind— could 
a lamplighter be considered a power of dark¬ 
ness? 

His only consolation was in song. He ate 
his bread in sadness, or, to speak more accu¬ 
rately, he dipped his captain’s biscuit in weak 
brandy and water, and poured out his sorrows, 
once a week, in the 44 Hearthrug Excruciator.” 
On such a restricted diet, and with such small 
means of comfort, no wonder Edward grew pale 
and thin. His youth was blighted! 

* * * * * 

What could the Earl of Bradclyffe want to 
say to him ? There was the invitation as large 
as life — 44 The Earl of Bradclyffe requests the 
pleasure of Mr. Green’s company at dinner on 
Tuesday next, at seven o’clock. The Earl of 
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Bradclyfie has an important communication to 
make.” Well; life was all a mockery to a tom 
and bleeding heart, and he would go. 

Reader, he went. As his humble cab—the 
humble cab he had engaged to convey him to 
Eaton Place—drew up before the door, he was 
abashed at the string of magnificent equipages 
in waiting, and found his way to the presence 
of Lord and Lady Bradclyfie, more dead than 
alive, and the shadow of what he was. He 
fancied he had an instantaneous recollection 
of his Lordship's face, and a still stronger one 
of her Ladyship's—but help! — he swoons! 
who, who is that? 

“ Isabel 1” 

When he came to, Isabel was bathing his 
forehead with Eau-de-Cologne. 

***** 

“My dear Edward,” said the Earl, “Isabel 
is yours! she has been yours from the hour 
when I allowed you to mount my ladder. 
Know, my dear boy, that I love my species. 
As a man, as a senator and hereditary legisla¬ 
tor of this great realm, I longed to learn some¬ 
what of the people —of their daily toils and trials, 
in fact, of their lives. I thought it behoved me 
to acquire that knowledge, and feigning a jour¬ 
ney to Italy, and bribing my servants to keep 
my secret, I became a humble lamplighter at 
the East end of London—and in that vocation 
I came to know the people of England! Yes, 
Edward, and more than that. I determined 
that Lady Bradclyfie, and this dear girl too, 
should partake my knowledge, and they heroic¬ 
ally shared my lot. You yourself have seen 
them eat Dutch cheese—drink threepenny ale 
—and you have accompanied Isabel when she 
haB gone out for her mamma's evening savaloy. 
You know it all. But the dear old lady would 
have her finger-glass at meals, and retain the 
gold spectacles, and Isabel pleaded hard for a 
cottage-piano. In the sphere in which we move 
she was surrounded by “hollow hearts which 
wore a mask”—if I may use the language of a 
popular poet; but I know that in you I have 
found a companion for her, whose heart is true 
and fond—true, I say, for have I not tried it ?** 
“ The paper that I signed in the street ?" said 
Edward, interrogatively. 

“ Oh, ah! I had mislaid your card, and for¬ 
gotten your address, and determined to amuse 
myself at your expense.” 

“ Cruel papa!” murmured Isabel, as she bung 
fbndly on the shoulder of the young bard. 

“Isabel, my beloved, my own! This mo¬ 
ment repays me for all!” 

As he imprinted a rapturous kiss upon her 
brow, amidst loud applause from the assembled 
4Uu of our venerable aristocracy, a richly-ca¬ 
parisoned servitor, of almost Titanic stature, but 
moulded like an Apollo, entered, and, in a voice 
of thrilling music, said, 

“ Dinner is ready, my Lord 1” 

The Earl of Bradclyfie winked at our poor 
Edward.. Was he aware of his restricted diet- 
table during the last few months ? Perhaps. 


CHAPTER V. 

This will be a brief chapter! 

When is pleasure long ? . . . . 

Early in the spring, Isabel and Edward were 
united at St George's, Hanover Square, by the 
Bishop of-, assisted by the venerable In¬ 

cumbent of Brodclyfie-cum-Toadinthehole, who 
was brought to town, carriage paid, by the ex¬ 
cited and elegant-minded Earl. Wedding-cards 
were sent to the Clerk of Limehouse parish, as 
some atonement for his being rung up in the 
night by the impetuous Edward. The good old 
man wept when he receited them. 

Edward continues to court the Muses with 
brilliant success. 

He and his bride immediately purchased the 
house in the turning out of the Commercial 
Road, and the Earl bargained with the lamp¬ 
lighter of the district to be permitted to light 
the lamps of the street once a year. On that 
night, there is annually a family party of the 
Greens and Braddyfies at the old house, and 
the beauteous Isabel and the handsome Edward 
may be seen arm-in-arm turning the corner, at 
about nine o’clock p.m. ; she with a savaloy, he 
with a can of threepenny ale. After supper, 
Isabel invariably sings “A k, non gnmge!" The 
Earl of Bradclyfie always takes the side of the 
people in the peers' assembly, and never for¬ 
gets the lessons he learned when he was 
Thb Lamplighter. 

THE INCONSTANT DAGUERREOTYPE. 

“ What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue." 

T is scarcely to be wondered at that two da¬ 
guerreotypes, placed directly opposite each 
other in a small and pretty boudoir, should fall 
desperately in love with one another. 

Affairs of this kind are very frequent among 
this class of the human species. Of such a sus¬ 
ceptible nature, an impression is easily made; 
and if the details of the contents of a daguerre¬ 
otype saloon could be made known, they would 
display snch instances of romance as would 
make the fortune of a G. P. R James or a Miss 
Pickering. 

There is something touching in the fact that 
the subjects of such romance are merely shad¬ 
ows, which gives to their fragile loves an un¬ 
wonted hue. 

With daguerreotypes there is no such phrase 
as “ a mere shadow,” for with them the shadow 
is the substance; and the sad history of Peter 
Schlemihl, without his shadow, lies among their 
records as an almost unnecessary warning, dis¬ 
playing to the human race the importance of 
this appendage. 

There is a tradition among them that all shad¬ 
ows live again in the moon—perhaps from her 
occasionally receiving the shadow of the earth in 
her arms, or from her telling her own topography 
by the shadows that her mountains cast over her 
valleys. Be that as it may, this strong hope ex¬ 
ists among them, to give permanence to the su¬ 
perficial daguerreotype, and to add a gleam to 
its mercurial disposition. 
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The hero and heroine of our tale, daguerreo¬ 
types of the finest metal, did not, as we have 
hinted, pass their lives in the crowded precincts 
of a daguerreotype saloon, nor were their charms 
blazoned to the passer-by at the corners of the 
public streets. What home could be more 
agreeable than theirs in Minna Bertrand’s bou¬ 
doir, and when did it look more inviting than on 
the very morning we would speak of it ? 

The velvet folds of the green curtains hung 
heavily on the moss-green carpet. The soft, 
flickering flame from the soft coal fire sent out 
a cheerful crackling sound into the room. A 
crayon-sketch was lying unfinished on the draw¬ 
ing-table, with its drawing implements about it. 
Just two inviting-looking lounges showed how 
exclusive was the nature of the apartment. 

In one of these lounges sat, expectingly, the 
owner of the boudoir, Minna Bertrand. She is 
no heroine of ours, for she was neither a da¬ 
guerreotype, nor had she ever sat for a daguerre¬ 
otype likeness. But to her belonged the two 
that hung upon the walls of her room. One 
was a portrait of her brother Ferdinand, a young 
officer away in the service of his country. He, 
the original, was her beau-ideal of all that was 
manly and heroic. No wonder that Ferdinand, 
the daguerreotype, should receive somewhat of 
the admiration that Lieutenant Bertrand, the 
original, was wont to awaken when at home. 
But the half of her affection Minna bestowed 
upon Cecilia. This was the daguerreotype that 
hung on the wall directly opposite. 

It represented her best friend, Miss Vernon, 
who had just returned from a European tour; 
whom she had greeted once, but whose first visit 
in her own boudoir she was now awaiting. 

Minna looks alternately from Ferdinand to 
Cecilia, who represents, in a calm, slightly- 
stiffened aspect, after the manner of daguerreo¬ 
types, only one phase of the expressions of her 
volatile friend. If Minna had ever indulged in 
any visions of match-making, it had been with 
regard to her brother and her friend. But the 
fates had hitherto been against the meeting of 
these two. Miss Vernon’s European tour had 
kept her abroad during Ferdinand’s lost visit 
home, and since her return, Minna had been 
vainly wishing for some sudden orders that 
would bring her brother back again, to see how 
charming and irresistible her friend had become 
since her stay in Paris. She little knew that 
with the two presentments that she had placed 
so near each other, affairs had already advanced 
marvelously. Ferdinand was wonderfully gifted 
with the language of the eyes, while Cecilia 
possessed what is called a truly speaking coun¬ 
tenance. 

At the moment of which we speak, the orig¬ 
inal, Miss Vernon, entered the room. At first 
came the renewal of the welcome home from 
Minna; the delight expressed by Miss Vernon 
that she was herself home again. Then fol¬ 
lowed expressions of the deepest enthusiasm 
about her enjoyment abroad, which she fear¬ 
ed she could never impart to her best friend, 


Minna. But Miss Vernon could not be one 
moment quiet. There was the dear old view 
from the window: “ I declare, Mrs. Grimes has 
not washed her blinds since I went away! I’m 
glad of it; I should have never known the dear 
old house if she had taken away a speck of dust! 
Is that Annie Hudson in that shabby bonnet ? 
How old she has grown! Do yon know, Minna 
dear, every body’s bonnet looks—not exactly 
what you call shabby; but that reminds me of 
my old daguerreotype—isn’t it frightful ? And 
the bonnet must be so out of style! Pray, let 
me see it! Why, you have hung up that little 
water-color sketch I sent you. You must have 
done that ont of pure affection, and have plunged 
your artist-feelings into oblivion. But if yon 
could have seen the lake as I saw it, and under 
such auspices! You wouldn’t have wondered 
at my using up all my blue paint in my efforts 
to retain it and the sky.. But our charming 
companions! I could never have painted them! 
I wish you could have heard Herbert Schuyler’s 
flute on the water. His flute was the best part 
of him; as for his face— But who is this—this 
daguerreotype ? Is this Ferdinand—Lieutenant 
Bertrand ? You have always talked about him, 
but I never imagined him looking so!” 

Ferdinand, the daguerreotype, had found him¬ 
self deeply interested in watching the points of 
resemblance and of difference between the ac¬ 
tual Miss Vernon and his beloved. And now 
he finds her studying and examining his own 
features. 

If daguerreotypes could blush deeper than the 
color that is laid upon them, surely now was his 
time; but Ferdinand could do no more than 
return a glance as penetrating as he could ren¬ 
der it. 

“ What a love of a picture !” exclaimed Miss 
Vernon. “ I don’t know what ever will become 
of me when I see the original! That mustache! 
It is exactly the face that should wear a mus¬ 
tache. It is like the dark line that edged the 
spars of the vessel we came out in when they 
stood against the sunset! Oh, no; it is like the 
dark cloud behind the Jungfrau that day we saw 
it, when the rest of the sky was so clear! Min¬ 
na, it is quite safe for me to rave about the da¬ 
guerreotype when the original is so far away! I 
declare it really seems to me it smiles!—the 
real smile must be excessively dangerous!” 

So rattled on Miss Vernon, not only at her 
first visit, but whenever afterward she came 
into the room. As she sat with her work, she 
would draw her chair into full view of the da¬ 
guerreotype, and give it as many glances as 
some ladies would a mirror in the same posi¬ 
tion. 

She was not aware what mischief she was 
bringing in between two loving hearts. Fer¬ 
dinand’s head and heart, a little shallow per¬ 
haps, were beginning to be turned and touched. 
He began to compare Miss Vernon’s face with 
that of his own Cecilia, the daguerreotype. He 
forgot the charm of that constancy of expres¬ 
sion of which daguerreotypes are fond of boast- 
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ing, and began to praise the variety of which 
Miss Vernon's face was capable, and her Bmile, 
which was never the same. 

Cecilia herself was at first deeply interested 
in watching the movements of her own orig¬ 
inal. She loved, among the lively varied 
gleams of Miss Vernon's countenance, sud¬ 
denly to detect the pensive air which she her¬ 
self always assumed. 

As often as she saw this well-known expres¬ 
sion stealing over Miss Vernon's face, she would 
earnestly glance at Ferdinand to see if he were 
not pleased to detect its likeness. But she too 
often found him occupied in watching for some 
new movement in the lively Miss Vernon's feat¬ 
ures, and saw in his face, which she had learn¬ 
ed to read so easily, a pleasure in their change 
of expression. 

When the daguerreotypes were alone, in the 
absence of Miss Vernon, Ferdinand was fond 
of dwelling upon her charms; in the praise of 
which, Cecilia at first modestly joined, feeling 
almost as if it were herself that was under dis¬ 
cussion. But in time this subject became weari¬ 
some to her, especially when at length Ferdi¬ 
nand began to indulge in reflections upon the 
sad doom to which daguerreotypes were submit¬ 
ted, which forced them into one expression, and 
restrained them to a passive life. These quite 
aroused Cecilia's indignation. 

“Wasn’t constancy the pride of all the da¬ 
guerreotype tribe? And what greater happi¬ 
ness was there than to preserve for a friend the 
same unchanging smile, the same freshness of 
cheek! As for mortals, they must fade and 
grow old; but a daguerreotype, if only of the 
true temper, was indestructible in its nature, 
and might exist for ages!” 

“ I would not give a fig for the ages,'' answer¬ 
ed Ferdinand, “ full of dates as they may be! 
What is life without liveliness ? what ore emo¬ 
tions without motion? I tell you, Cecilia, I 
would willingly give up the promised future in 
the moon, with all its vaporous charms, for one 
good flesh-and-blood walk up and down Broad¬ 
way !" 

“How can you be so commonplace!" ex¬ 
claimed Cecilia. “ I remember as I came here— 
that was two years ago—I saw a number of our 
race bound together in a most conspicuous posi¬ 
tion on Broadway itself, exposed to the public 
gaze, and to the admiration of the lowest class 
of people. I remember quite shuddering with 
terror lest my destiny should be similar. And 
then, how I thanked my happy fate that placed 
me in the midst of elegance and a home of re¬ 
finement !" 

“ Refinement!" said Ferdinand, “ that is al¬ 
ways the talk of daguerreotypes. I sometimes 
wish I had some sharp edge left! There is no¬ 
thing so uninteresting to me as your smooth, 
refined characters!" 

“ You forget,” answered Cecilia, “ that they 
take the best impressions." 

“ But I want something that will give expres¬ 
sion," said Ferdinand. “ Miss Vernon has given 


me more ideas in the last few days than have 
entered my head for a year!” 

Cecilia sighed and was silent. 

After this conversation she examined her 
original more and more critically. She could 
not deny to herself that Miss Vernon was irre¬ 
sistibly charming. Yet, with her own passion 
for quiet grace, she could not help feeling that 
Miss Vernon’s few passive moments were to 
her the most attractive. Her ideas of future 
happiness had always been connected with the 
romantic atmosphere of the moon. She had 
stored in her retentive memory all the senti¬ 
mental passages of poetry she had ever heard 
her mistress, Minna, repeat; and constancy, 
and eternity, and the pole-star, and an undying 
love, were the only changes she could sing in 
her thoughts and words. No wonder, then, 
she was occasionally shocked at the apparently 
flippant remarks of her own original. 

Poor Cecilia! With no depth herself more 
than a pin could measure, she began to criti¬ 
cise the profundity of Miss Vernon's charac¬ 
ter. Often, in sounding other people, because 
we constantly strike upon a shallow place, we 
pronounce them utterly shallow, forgetting there 
may be depths we have not been permitted to 
penetrate. This is a partial kind of judgment, 
worthy only of a daguerreotype that has to do 
with mere outside. 

Into such a judgment was Cecilia led, though 
perhaps she was not utterly wrong. She had 
the good fortune to represent the most earnest 
expression Miss Vernon had ever given way to. 
The daguerreotype had been taken for her friend 
Minna just before her departure for Europe. At 
that moment had crossed her mind a shade of 
deep feeling. An instant before she had been 
laughing over the probable adventures which 
would occur in the course of a tour in Europe. 
A moment after, on looking into the unflatter¬ 
ing mirror of the daguerreotype room, she had 
occupied herself with wondering if violet really 
were becoming to her complexion. But just at 
the moment when the likeness was being seized 
by the instrument, a shade of thought had come 
over her face. There was a ray of intelligence 
there, bright os the gleam of a summer land¬ 
scape which memory sometimes brings unex¬ 
pectedly into the winter-prisoned thoughts. 

It was a moment's fond thought of home, a 
regret, for just one instant, at leaving the friends 
behind. It was this that had given character 
to the face of Cecilia the daguerreotype. 

She passed her life in a dream of sad regret, 
of gentle longing. There was a pensive con¬ 
stancy in her whole expression, which, being a 
daguerreotype, was of course her whole self. 

Miss Vernon was fond of talking of constancy. 
“ How absurd to rate it so highly!" she would 
say, “ or rather, what do we mean by constancy ? 

| Hoes not every body change thoroughly once in 
seven years ? Since mj return, how many peo¬ 
ple are there that I can greet with the same 
cordiality that we met with before I went awny ? 
They have been going off in different directions, 
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some perhaps higher up than I, some lower 
down. How absurd of me to attempt to keep 
up an intimacy with one person with whom I 
sympathized when I went away, but who is in¬ 
clined to look cold at me because she heard I 
polkaed in Paris!—or with another, who is thor¬ 
oughly disgusted because I enjoyed the Opera 
more than the Vatican! Don’t look distressed, 
Minna; you and I are patterns of constancy, I 
know. But what would have become of our 
constancy if it had not happened that I passed 
the winter with your Aunt Emily in beloved 
Paris, and that you have the advantage of the 
Paris dresses she sends out, to give you that air 
which gives friendship its highest tone ? How 
I do love to disgust you! But I declare my 
magnificent Ferdinand here actually smiles at 
my talk. I do believe Whipple will give da¬ 
guerreotypes the power of speech next. I often 
fancy the lips are moving; there is truly some¬ 
thing sympathizing about their expression. I 
should think you would be afraid to sit at mid¬ 
night in the room with him. I have no doubt 
he would speak then!” 

Minna was indeed a little distressed at her 
friend’s talk. She knew that half she said was 
for the mere sake of talking and creating a won¬ 
derment ; but Minna did not like this incessant 
slight upon constancy. 

It was not unnatural that, living under the 
influence of such a daguerreotype as Cecilia, 
she should be affected by that refinement of 
feeling that it always presented to her. During 
two years, the ideal Cecilia had been taking her 
character from the daguerreotype Cecilia. Miss 
Vernon was right when she spoke of their sepa¬ 
ration having led herself and her friends into 
different directions. Minna and herself were 
further apart than either were aware. Minna 
had been growing contemplative; in her quiet 
boudoir she had been refining and cultivating 
her own mind. The pensive Cecilia looked 
down upon her occupations, and seemed to sym¬ 
pathize in their results. So she fancied the 
real Miss Vernon had been with her in her pro¬ 
gress. Because Miss Vernon was traveling in 
Italy, Minna, out of friendship, had studied 
Italian. Miss Vernon could just manage to 
turn a few phrases in that language for the 
benefit and convenience of her friends in trav¬ 
eling, while Minna had made higher acquaint¬ 
ances among its poets through her intimacy with 
its beautiful formation. 

She followed Miss Vernon in this way through 
the different countries she visited; but she was 
always above Miss Vernon, and never in the 
same place. But while Cecilia's cheek—the 
faintly-colored cheek of the daguerreotype— 
seemed to glow with some of her own enthusi¬ 
asm, and her eye to dilate with sensibility, 
Minna fancied that so Miss Vernon would have 
sympathized with her had she been sitting by 
her side, and that her favorite authors and oc¬ 
cupations would kindle the same warmth that 
Cecilia's features appeared to express. 

The prospect of Lieutenant Bertrand's sudden 


return at length awakened all parties. Ferdi¬ 
nand was perhaps the most disturbed. He di¬ 
rectly saw his rival was coming upon the field. 
Whatever claims his vanity had led him to pre¬ 
sume upon must now indeed be laid aside. 
What hope could he now have with regard to 
the object of his dearest affections—for such he 
now was conscious Miss Vernon had become to 
him—when his own original should appear? 
Miss Vernon had so plainly spoken her senti¬ 
ments upon constancy and upon her love of 
variety, that there could not be a moment's 
doubt that she would prefer a gay young lieu¬ 
tenant himself to the representation, to the ex¬ 
pression of even one of his best moods. 

Ferdinand's despondency could not be con¬ 
cealed from Cecilia. She could read too well 
all that those features expressed. But she read 
there another thought that caused her greater 
sorrow. 

A sudden fancy came to Ferdinand as he 
looked at his Cecilia saddened and deserted; 
for his conscience (daguerreotypes have a con¬ 
sciousness which answers for a conscience) told 
him that he had indeed been faithless to her. 
He would fain give her something to hope for; 
and he was directly revived by the idea that 
Lieutenant Bertrand might win that love he no 
longer sought for himself. 

This was very clumsy of Ferdinand; but he 
had never read any old-fashioned novels. What 
Cecilia had taught him of eternal affection, Miss 
Vernon had taught him to forget. And indeed 
her talk had often been of the modern novels 
of the present day, where the poor authors, who 
are obliged to bring some novelty to rouse the 
cloyed appetites of their readers, are fond of 
presenting inconstancy as the rule, and con¬ 
stancy the exception. 

As for Cecilia, though the first thought of 
Lieutenant Bertrand's return, as one who would 
at lost cany away her rival, had been welcome 
to her, yet the feeling was but transitoiy. She 
felt that Ferdinand was estranged from her. 
Her own misery was sure, and she believed that 
Ferdinand's happiness was utterly wrecked. And 
so in her generosity she suffered doubly both for 
herself and him. 

If for an instant she was visited by a gleam 
of hope, and, remembering the former happy 
days, thought for a moment they might return, 
it was directly checked by the idea that Ferdi¬ 
nand was changed! Yes, in this thought she 
must needs be confirmed when she saw in him 
the hateful idea that it was possible for her, for 
Cecilia, to love another! Indeed then, Ferdi¬ 
nand must be changed! A daguerreotype 
change! Yes, she fancied she could trace upon 
that plate, once so highly polished, spots and 
stains. She remembered hearing that if the 
air were allowed to penetrate to the plate of a 
daguerreotype it was destructive to its impres¬ 
sion. Yes, the air must have penetrated to 
Ferdinand—the air of the world! It was that 
which had stained his purity, and impaired his 
refinement! She loved him stilL Yes! as 
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long as a trace of his beloved shadow remained 
upon the plate he was still her Ferdinand. 
And even then, should she be doomed to live 
on, his figure would still exist for her. The 
glass that protected her had occasionally, in 
certain lights, reflected his image; and there 
she believed it would still linger, as firmly as if 
Daguerre himself had fixed it. 

The prospect of her brother’s return had 
caused also some uneasiness to Minna. She 
was beginning to doubt if Miss Vernon could 
be every thing to Lieutenant Bertrand. She 
had been uiyible to detect any of that warmth 
and depth of feeling which she was willing to 
imagine in Miss Vernon. Could it be possible 
she could have changed so in two years! Was 
she no longer the old Cecilia 1 

Miss Bertrand did not know that Miss Vernon 
had never been the Cecilia of her imagination, 
and but for one moment the Cecilia that adorned 
the wall of the boudoir. 

Miss Vernon was a little agitated too. She 
was involving herself more than she dared con¬ 
fess, in her flirtation with Ferdinand the da- 
guerreotype. She had rather not yield to the 
original at a moment’s notice. She was not 
nnwilling to enter into Minna’s visions, but she 
had rather not be a puppet in them. As for 
any thing serious with Lieutenant Bertrand, 
she never knew what seriousness was, on such 
subjects, except in some few moments when 
Ferdinand the daguerreotype had been un¬ 
usually effective. 

But Lieutenant Bertrand came home. He 
visited Minna’s boudoir when she was there 
without her friend. He was to Minna the same 
brother he had always been. He praised her 
Italian and Spanish accent, when she timidly 
attempted a conversation with him in those 
languages. He tossed aside a little contemptu¬ 
ously the volume of Tennyson which was lying 
where he wanted to rest his elbow; and won¬ 
dered why roses were always blue and violets 
red on ladies’ tapestry work. He applauded 
the color and style of Minna’s morning dress; 
he ridiculed the wings on her favorite cherub, 
and wondered what its brother cherub was 
carrying in his cheek. 

At last he roused himself from his luxurious 
position in one of the comfortable lounges, to 
stand before his own daguerreotype. As he 
examined it, he smoothed with his glove—not 
the raven-down, his mustache was not black— 
the eider-down upon his upper lip. Next he 
adjusted his cravat , in the mirror which was 
conveniently formed, in his present position, by 
the daguerreotype. 

“Well, Minna, how does this wear, this pic¬ 
ture of me ? You must be tired enough of it by 
this time.” 

£linna answered that Cecilia Vernon had 
been quite charmed by it. 

“ Miss Vernon 1 You promised to show me 
her picture. This is it ? That is a beautiful 
face; it has a fine expression, a little too sedate, 
perhaps. I think you have a fancy that way, 


Minna. Don’t turn into a nun, pray! And 
Miss Vernon; you tell me she has passed a 
season in Paris; has she carried her head all 
the time in this downcast way, and have not the 
gayeties of the world once turned it ?” 

Minna would not commit herself to a descrip¬ 
tion of Miss Veraon. She would veiy soon por¬ 
tray herself. 

“ Of course, a daguerreotype never conveys 
on idea of the original. I hope Miss Vernon 
was convinced of that fact when you displayed 
to her this stick that is supposed to represent 
me.” 

As he said this, Lieutenant Bertrand looked 
contemptuously at Ferdinand. How gladly 
would not Ferdinand have leaped from his 
frame, snatched his sword from its scabbard, 
and defied his own original, who had ventured 
to take Miss Vernon’s name upon his lips. But 
alas! his scabbard was but a shadow, and there 
never was a sword beneath it! Besides, he 
himself was but a shadow, and his only life con¬ 
sisted in his existence on that same spot. The 
expression of manly honor, which his original 
had granted to him, could only chafe and goad 
him now. And now he began to grow hopeful. 
He was convinced Miss Vernon could never see 
in Lieutenant Bertrand what she had admired 
in Ferdinand. He was very sure she would 
never find in Lieutenant Bertrand the embodi¬ 
ment of her ideal. 

Of vanity and conceit Lieutenant Bertrand 
did not have more than his allowable share. 
But it can be pardoned him if, at the moment 
the daguerreotype Ferdinand was taken, he 
had an unusual access of these two qualities. 
Perhaps as he was leaving his shadow upon the 
daguerreotype plate, he laid aside with it some 
superabundant good opinion of his personal ap¬ 
pearance ; and afterward, in active life, he may 
have developed more praiseworthy qualities 
which had been latent in the warm noon of a 
daguerreotype apartment. 

Any how, Ferdinand had more than the full 
share of vanity, and as Lieutenant Bertrand 
left the room, he felt a glow of self-satisfaction 
and a consciousness of being uplifted above 
whatever fate might bring him. In this he 
was confirmed by the expression he traced in 
Cecilia’s face. He saw plainly that for her, 
Lieutenant Bertrand bore no comparison with 
Ferdinand. Her faithfulness was gratifying to 
his self-love, and for a moment they seemed to 
be drawn nearer each other than they had been 
for months. 

A part of the day Cecilia passed almost in 
rapture. The constant comparison she was fond 
of drawing between Lieutenant Bertrand and 
her beloved, renewed the old glow of her affec¬ 
tion for him. Her expressions were exceed¬ 
ingly agreeable to Ferdinand. He had not seen 
Cecilia appear so lovely for a long time; and 
together they agreed most heartily in the feel¬ 
ing that Lieutenant Bertrand had nothing in 
him that was manly, and that it would be im¬ 
possible for him to win any woman’s affections. 
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Night closed upon these interchanges of feel¬ 
ing. Cecilia could no longer see Ferdinand, 
but she believed that the quiet of night might 
bring him a deeper kind of reflection than the 
light of day. 

The morning dawned, and before it passed 
away brought a scene of intense agitation. 

After Minna had left her boudoir, and, in* 
deed, had left the house, an agitated hand 
opened the door of the room. It was Miss 
Vernon who entered, and under great excite¬ 
ment. At first she did not utter any words, but 
walked up and down the room distractedly. 
Her eyes sometimes fell upon Ferdinand, but 
they were turned away again directly. 

After a long time, she seemed to be able to 
control herself, and almost inclined to laugh at 
her own enthusiasm. Once, when she stopped 
before Ferdinand, she exclaimed, “ Why did not 
Minna tell me his hair and mustache were col- 
loriess! and that he never had any style or air! 
I forgot that daguerreotypes could not betray 
the real colors; and I fancied the stiffness was 
all owing to one of these things daguerreotypists 
will insist on cramping the head of the victim 
with.” 

It seemed as if Miss Vernon’s words were 
always meant to carry off the very lightest and 
most frothy part of her nature; but that she 
could not give utterance to her real agitation 
was very evident. 

Again she walked the room, and then seated 
herself at the writing-table. She filled a whole 
sheet of paper with hastily written sentences, 
and then threw it beneath the grate. Then 
more composedly, and with a firm smile upon 
her lips, she took a sheet of delicately-tinted 
note-paper, and wrote a few words. This she 
placed in an envelope, and sealed it carefully. 
Then she went toward Ferdinand, took the 
daguerreotype from where it hung, concealed it 
under her mantle, and left the room! 

Cecilia, who had been watching her move¬ 
ments with an interest and a sympathy she 
would have liked to express, beheld this last 
act of Miss Vernon’s with a stunned helpless¬ 
ness. She would have uttered a scream of 
agony if shadows had ever a voice; her eyes 
were strained toward the spot where, from the 
fluttering of Miss Vernon’s mantle, she could 
catch one glimpse of Ferdinand’s eyes. They 
seemed to gaze back upon her with a wondrous 
longing, and yet with a half-defined triumph. 
Cecilia knew only too well they were looking 
at her for the last time. 

Minna^soon came into her boudoir, and di¬ 
rectly saw the note of her friend. In some sur¬ 
prise she read it aloud: 

“Minna dear, I am going to Washington 
this afternoon. I carry off your brother’s da¬ 
guerreotype to see if I can match its frame. I 
could not describe it to Jones to-day. What a 
shame I miss seeing you. Farewell.” 

As Minna seated herself to read this note, 
riie saw a sheet of paper under the grate. It 
was a little burnt in some places, but she could 


make out a number of the sentences written 
upon it. 

“So I fell in love with an ideal! Bora in 
the woods to be scared at an owl! Brought up 
utterly scorning any thing but what I saw and 
touch, and now I am quite upset because I have 
failed in love with an idea, a spirit, a something 
that there is not! I saw you come into Mail- 
lard’s with a gentleman. ‘Who is that with 
Minna Bertrand ?’ I asked Mrs. Liston. ‘ Don’t 
you knowMinna’s brother?* she answered. While 
she chattered of his history, and raved about 
chocolate and cr&ne, I discovered that Lieuten¬ 
ant Bertrand was not my Ferdinand, that he 
never was and never could be. I hastened 
away, and I take refuge here. I am going to 
take away the only object I ever loved, and 
Minna, I shall never see you again!” 

Minna took this fragment as the true reading 
of Miss Vernon’s little note. It was translated 
out of pale buffs into blotted white. But the 
little note she showed to Lieutenant Bertrand. 
He went on to Washington directly, but return¬ 
ed the very next day; said nothing of Miss 
Vernon, and plunged eagerly into the society 
around him. 

Ferdinand was never restored to Minna. She 
had but one note more from Miss Vernon. This 
was when she announced to Minna that she was 
to be married the next week. She was going 
to marry a man twice as old as herself, with 
one leg, cross-eyed, and nothing handsome 
about him but his fortune. 

The night after she received this last note, 
Minna sat in her boudoir. She had placed her¬ 
self by her desk to look over her letters; and 
she had made a resolution to burn all Miss Ver¬ 
non’s. But there were some letters she found 
| she must read before she destroyed them, and 
the task became a long one. 

Late at night she was startled by a sound be¬ 
hind her. The daguerreotype of Cecilia had 
fallen to the ground; the cord that had sus¬ 
pended it was worn away, and the picture had 
fallen upon its face. When she raised it, Minna 
discovered that the glass was broken, and pres¬ 
ently she found, to her great regret, that in 
moving it she had effaced the impression of the 
daguerreotype. 

There was nothing left of the figure of Cecilia 
but one corner of the lace of her embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief. 

At midnight there was a halo round the 
moon. Its shadowy circle took color and lost 
it again; wreathed fantastically around its silver 
centre, then drew quite away, leaving a clear 
circle of unclouded sky around the moon itself. 
Across this cloudless space a faint shadowy fig¬ 
ure might have been seen to glide, and then be¬ 
come lost within that silver light, as if it were 
welcomed by something of its own nature. 

The next day Minna was interrupted in her 
boudoir by the entrance of her younger sister 
Fanny. 

“Minna dear, oh! could you give me this 
frame that was upon that old daguerreotype of 
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yours. Honora Percival and I are going to ex¬ 
change daguerreotypes, and I want to pnt hers 
in the veiy prettiest frame I can find. We 
mean to keep them forever!” 

Minna assented, sighingly and smilingly, and 
closed the door as quickly as possible upon 
Fanny and the handsomely carved frame. As 
she did so, she said: 

“Is it so ? I was thinking 

4 There are no birds in last year's nest!’" 


THE FATE OF THE FIRST AERONAUT. 
HE church-yard of the village of Wimille, 
about four miles north of Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, skirts the imperial road to Calais. Just 
at the middle of the boundary-wall a stone tab¬ 
let rises, inscribed with small capitals, and sur¬ 
mounted at the top with something which is 
very like a petrified cauliflower. It is meant to 
represent a balloon on fire. The inscription (in 
French) runs to the following effect: “ In this 
cemetery are interred Francois Pil&tre de Rosier 
and Pierre Ange Romain, who, desiring to pass 
over to England in an air-balloon, in which they 
had combined the agency of fire and of inflam¬ 
mable air, by an accident, whose veritable cause 
will always remain unknown, the fire having 
caught the upper part of the balloon, they fell 
from the height of more than five thousand feet 
between Wiraereux and the sea.” The inscrip¬ 
tion is repeated in a Latin duplicate, for the ben¬ 
efit of traveling strangers w ho do not understand 
French. The said travelers are also apostro¬ 
phized : “ Passers-by, mourn their lot, and pray 
God for the repose of their souls!” Annual 
masses for their souls’ repose, at the date cor¬ 
responding to their rapid descent, were founded 
in the parish church of Wimille; whether or 
not the ninety-three revolution swept away the 
masses, I can not say. The Cure would give 
an answer to those who wish to know. Their 
lot was mournful; but even stronger than our 
pity is the feeling which urges us to find out 
how the deuce it happened. I resolved to try 
what could be done to that effect, and at last 
made out a theory which may, or may not, be 
the true one. 

The church-yard memorial was not the only 
one that was raised to mark the horrible catas¬ 
trophe. In the camp of Wimereux, just behind 
the Cafd du Petit Caporal, which is next door to 
the Estaminet du Ballon, a small obelisk of mar¬ 
ble from the neighboring quarries of Ferques, 
built without any, or with the least possible 
mortar, and not more than eight or nine feet 
high, rises on the spot where the aeronauts were 
dashed to the ground. When I first knew it, 
it stood in solitude in the midst of a grassy, 
down-like waste, half undermined by moles, and 
almost pushed off its pedestal by the cattle, who 
used it as a rubbing-post. The parties that 
seemed to favor it with the longest notice were 
the mushrooms who peeped above-ground from 
time to time, some singly, some in little fam¬ 
ily groups of three or four, but all apparently 
considering, under their broad-brimmed hats, 


whether it would not be an act of charity to the 
memory of the deceased, to surround their half- 
ruined monument with a railing. That also 
bears its record, in French, supplying a few ad¬ 
ditional particulars: “ Here fell from the height 
of more than five thousand feet, at thirty-five 
minutes past seven in the morning, the unfor¬ 
tunate aeronauts Pil&tre de Rosier and Romain 
the elder, who started from Boulogne at five 
minutes after seven, in the morning of the fif¬ 
teenth of June, seventeen hundred and eighty- 
five. The first was found dead upon the spot; 
the second gave a few signs of life during one 
or two minutes.” 

The best means, I thought, of solving the 
problem of their fall, was to find up any persons 
who had witnessed it. I was more fortunate 
than might have been expected, with an event 
occurring sixty years ago. In a hamlet to the 
north of Wimereux, I found an old woman more 
than a hundred years old, who had seen the 
balloon ascend from Boulogne. She was dozing 
and dreaming over a fire of dry furze, staring 
at the sparks with her filmy eyes. I wonder 
whether she could see with those eyes, even 
after she turned them on me as I entered her 
hovel. 

“ What do you want with me ?” she said, in 
a voice that belonged to the other world. “Yon 
don’t know me, and I don’t know you. I’m of 
no use to any body, now.” 

“ But I know you,” my companion said. And 
then he began to talk about their acquaintance, 
and then about the obelisk, and then about Pi¬ 
l&tre de Rosier. 

“ I saw him and his friend go up,” she said, 
suddenly waking, as if inspired. “ I was close 
to them. He was a handsome man, and looked 
so smiling. As the balloon rose, he saluted 
and bowed to all the people, and w T aved his flags 
continually in this way, so, until he had mount¬ 
ed quite high in the sky.” And then she suited 
the action to the word, waving her arms in 
imitation of poor De Rosier. “ My arms then 
were not like this,” she continued, pulling the 
skin which hung loosely about them. “ I had 
handsome arms once. Yes; he waved his arms 
so.” And then she fell again into her dreamy 
state, the precursor of the long sleep of death, 
from which nothing could rouse her. All the 
further information we could extract was, that 
he waved his arms, comma pa, and that hers were 
once handsome arms. 

It struck me that the excellent Museum nt 
Boulogne might contain some relics of this 
tragical tumble. I found them there, and bet¬ 
ter than them. Monsieur Duburqnoy, senior, 
an intelligent old man, the father of the present 
well-informed curator of the museum, was at 
Wimereux when the aeronauts fell, and helped 
to lift them from the ground. He was thirteen 
years of age at the time. He told me that De 
Rosier, quite dead, had one of his legs broken, 
and that the bone pierced through the tight- 
fitting trowsers; and that Romain heaved three 
or four deep sighs, and then expired. He picked 
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up a piece of bread, partially eaten, that fell 
with them. A bottle of wine, that had been 
uncorked, and had had a glass or two drunk 
from it, accompanied them in their fall, and 
most extraordinarily was not broken. 

The museum has the portrait of De Rosier 
in powdered wig and frilled shirt, besides a col¬ 
ored medalion in wax. He is styled “the first 
aeronaut of the universeto which title there 
would be nothing to object, if we were but per¬ 
fectly cognizant of the atmospherical conditions 
of every other sun, planet, and satellite in the 
universe. There are besides, his barometer, 
thermometer, speaking-trumpet, and the wand 
to which his little waving flag was attached. 
There is the painted cloth which surrounded 
the gallery of the Montgolfifere, or flying fire¬ 
place, which helped him to ascend; there is a 
little piece of the taffetas, or oiled-silk, covered 
with gold-beater’s skin, which contained his float 
of hydrogen gas; and that is all the material 
evidence to be found. 

Our readers may remember that Pil&tre de 
Rosier was ambitious to be the first to cross the 
English channel in a balloon. He had already 
the honor of being the first man who ascended 
in the earth’s atmosphere, in a captive balloon 
as a first experiment, and afterward in one at 
liberty to rise and wander whither it would, in 
which bold excursion he was accompanied by 
the Marquis d’Arlandes. The first living creat¬ 
ures that made a balloon ascent, were a sheep, 
a cock, and a duck, conjointly travelers through 
the region of clouds. Since then, equestrian 
ascents have been made by terrified horses, 
mounted by fool-hardy men. In all these lat¬ 
ter cases, it may be believed that an ass made 
one of the party. 

In crossing the channel, De Rosier was fore¬ 
stalled by his countryman (Blanchard) and our 
compatriot (Jefferies), who started from Dover, 
and landed in the forest of Guines, on the sev¬ 
enth of January, seventeen hundred and eiglity- 
ftve. Nevertheless, he had drawn upon govern¬ 
ment funds; and he still adhered to his purpose 
of passing in a balloon from France to England, 
as his more fortunate rival had done from En¬ 
gland to France. The latter feat has been sev¬ 
eral times repeated, the former has never yet 
been accomplished. De Rosier had given the 
' Controller-General of Finances to understand 
that, if he would pay the expense of the expe¬ 
dition, he (Pil&tre) would execute it. His re¬ 
quest was granted; he received forty-two thou¬ 
sand francs (about $ 8000 ) as a first installment, 
which was afterward said to be increased till it 
amounted to the enormous sum of a hundred 
and fifty thousand francs. Romain, who then 
enjoyed a great repute for manufacturing bal¬ 
loons, made an agreement with Pil&tre, by which 
he bound himself to construct one of thirty feet 
diameter, or thereabouts, for the sum of three 
hundred lonis-d’ors. Pil&tre, whose business 
was to find the work-room, obtained from the 
governor of the Tuileries the Salle des Gardes 
and another apartment The work, begun at 


the end of August, seventeen hundred and 
eighty-four, was completed six weeks afterward. 
Six hundred ells of white taffeta were employed 
in fabricating this ill-starred machine. 

Romain had strictly kept to himself the se¬ 
cret of rendering taffeta impermeable to gas. 
He was careful beyond measure to conceal his 
mode of preparation. He worked in solitude, 
like an alchemist, and was only known to have 
one single companion of his studies, who aided 
him gratuitously in the construction of his bal¬ 
loon. The whole secret consisted in covering 
the taffeta with a coat of linseed oil made capa¬ 
ble of drying by sugar of lead, and in pressing 
in till it only felt greasy in the hand. Every 
strip was then covered with gold-beater’s skin, 
that was made to adhere by ordinary size, in 
which was incorporated a mixture of honey and 
linseed oil. These ingredients gave suppleness 
to the size, and prevented the united superficies 
from cracking. A second and third layer of 
gold-beater’s skin were added; and the balloon, 
when finished, thirty-three and a half French 
feet in diameter, and ornamented with tinsel 
in different parts, weighed three hundred and 
twenty pounds, including the cylindrical appa¬ 
ratus that helped to fill it. So impermeable was 
it, that it remained distended with atmospheric 
air for two months, without showing a single 
wrinkle. If De Rosier had then ascended from 
Paris, it would have carried him almost whither¬ 
soever ho would. At the end of two months, 
the balloon, carefully packed, was transported 
to Boulogne, which Pil&tre had chosen as his 
starting-point. Of course, the packing and 
transport for so long a distance by land car¬ 
riage, rendered it still more difficult to preserve 
uninjured so perishable an article as a balloon, 
with the little previous experience of managing 
it that had been acquired. A montgolfifere also 
traveled with it, twenty feet high, whose cupola 
was formed of chamois leather. It was tested 
before its departure for the coast, and its success 
corresponded to the care that had been bestow¬ 
ed upon it. 

The montgolfifcre, or fire-balloon, was, either 
accidentally or purposely, directly or indirectly, 
the immediate cause of Pil&tre’s fearful end. 
He had announced some new combination of 
the means of ascent, which he shrouded as far 
as lie could in mystery. It seems to have been 
his idea, that the gas-balloon would be sufficient 
to carry him, while the fire-balloon would give 
him great command of equilibrium, by increas¬ 
ing or diminishing the fire in it, so as almost to 
render him independent of ballast. His confi¬ 
dence in the long-sustaining power of his ma¬ 
chine was one means of procuring him pecuni¬ 
ary aid from the government. Whatever might 
be the aerostatic advantages gained, the danger 
was increased enormously. Either a gas-bal¬ 
loon or a fire-balloon, alone, was infinitely safer 
than the two united. To crown the whole rash 
scheme, the hydrogen gas must necessarily float 
above the montgolfifere. As his friend, Profes¬ 
sor Charles, remonstrated with him, “You are 
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putting a chafing-dish under a barrel of gun¬ 
powder.” 

Pil&tre arrived at Boulogne on the twentieth 
of December, seventeen hundred and eighty- 
four, followed by the anxious wishes of the sub¬ 
scribers to his scientific Lyceum, and also of 
numerous ladies of the court, who had requested 
him to bring bock innumerable small articles 
from England to serve as New Year's Day pres¬ 
ents. Two days after his arrival he was in¬ 
formed of the preparations which Blanchard was 
making in England for a voyage which should 
compete with his own. He became alarmed. 
He went to Dover; Baw Blanchard; and, for a 
moment, entertained the hope (on account of 
the dilapidated condition of the balloon, from 
which the gas oozed in many places) that the 
rival ascent could not take place. His anxious 
fears soon resumed their power; he returned 
to Boulogne; left there Romain and his broth¬ 
er, who had accompanied him, and went to 
Paris in a feverish state of mental torture. 

Meanwhile, Blanchard and Jefferies ascend¬ 
ed from Dover, and reacned me lores*, of 
Guines safe and sound. Pil&tre's pride re¬ 
ceived a mortal wound at failing to be the first 
to cross the sea. He entreated to be excused 
attempting the voyage. Some say that the Con¬ 
troller of Finances consented, merely claiming 
the surplus of what had not been disbursed 
about the balloon. But the wretched Pil&tre, 
sure of success, had already spent it in enrich¬ 
ing the experimental department of his Lyce¬ 
um. Others state that when he explained his 
doubts and apprehensions to M. de Calonne, 
the minister, he met with a cold and even rough 
reception. 

“We have not spent a hundred and fifty 
thousand francs,” he said, “ merely to help you 
to make an inland trip. You must turn the 
balloon to some useful account, and cross the 
channel with it.” 

However, in the impossilplity of fulfilling the 
first conditions, and under the necessity of at 
least attempting the second, he returned to Bou¬ 
logne, prepared for, and evidently expecting, the 
worst 

It may appear strange that a minister of the 
crown should be so anxious about the accom¬ 
plishment of a mere scientific whim—as the 
balloon passage from France to England would 
seem to be—and should advance so large a sum 
of money to further it But there was more 
than a scientific result in the background, and 
De Rosier was probably well aware of it. It 
was the common report of that day, that the 
grand object of Pil&tre’s attempt was to effect 
the escape of Louis the Sixteenth and his fam¬ 
ily to Great Britain, by an aerial route, since 
terrestrial ways, it was instinctively felt, were 
already closed against their departure. It was 
already foreseen by acute observers of the signs 
of the times, that the royal family of France 
was already doomed. The King's want of en¬ 
ergy, Egalit#s profligacy, Neckeris vanity, the 
obstinate pride of the aristocracy, and the 


wrongs and sufferings of the people, all tended 
to one inevitable catastrophe. The King, even 
then, had not a will of his own; his house was 
not his castle, nor his actions free. He was 
drifting down the stream with that increased 
rapidity which denotes unmistakably that a cat¬ 
aract is near. No person of ordinaiy penetra¬ 
tion would be surprised to find him not long 
afterward a prisoner in the Tuileries, walking 
in the gardens with six grenadiers of the milice 
bourgeoise about him, with the garden gates 
shut in consequence of his presence, to be open¬ 
ed to the public as soon as he entered the pal¬ 
ace. He might order a little rniled-off garden 
for his son, the Dauphin, to omuso himself in; 
but the poor boy could not be permitted to work 
with his little hoe and rake without a guard of 
two grenadiers. Louis's most attached friends, 
as well as his most implacable enemies, foresaw 
all this, and what followed it. A balloon was 
one of the schemes to rescue him; and Pil&tre 
de Rosier was the man pitched upon to man¬ 
age it. 

It was a desperate chance, the most sanguine 
will admit. Even had they been launched 
propitiously with a favorable wind, a sudden 
change of that fickle element might have swept 
them hopelessly toward the arctic horrors of 
the North Sea, or to the interminable waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean. We shudder to imagine 
such a dreadful fate as possibly awaiting a del¬ 
icately-nurtured king with his wife and chil¬ 
dren ; we reflect, however, that such a speedy 
termination to their sufferings, arriving at latest 
in the course of a few days, would have been 
mercy in comparison to what they were ‘after¬ 
ward really made to endure. 

Pil&tre, then, seriously prepared for his de¬ 
parture. He sent off numerous pilot balloons, 
which were constantly driven back to the con¬ 
tinent by adverse west and northwest winds. 
All this caused considerable delay, during which 
the balloon, exposed to the wear and tear of the 
elements, was considerably damaged; it was 
even nibbled by rats. Henceforward, the ma¬ 
chine on which such care and expense had been 
bestowed, became leaky and worthless, in con¬ 
sequence of ill-treatment and want of shelter. 

A better prospect opened at last; and as the 
wind was favorable, blowing from the southeast, 
the departure was fixed for the fifteenth of June. 
As the weather was exceedingly hot, prepara¬ 
tions were commenced at daybreak, and all was 
ready by seven o’clock. A salute of artillery 
announced the launch into air. The ascent was 
majestic. The balloon rose perpendicularly to 
its greatest elevation; it then sailed in a north¬ 
erly direction, over the top of the cliff of La 
Crbche, when a current from the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, which had been foreseen by 
sailors best acquainted with Channel navigation, 
wafted it gently toward the continent. Twenty- 
three minutes had elapsed since the ropes were 
loosed which held the machine captive; the 
acclamations of the spectators had not ceased; 
every eye was strained to gaze after the aerial 
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voyagers, when, just as the wind drove them 
back to France, cries of alarm from the united 
crowd announced the fearful calamity which it 
witnessed. A bright light burst from the upper 
balloon; a volume of smoke succeeded it; and 
then commenced the rapid fall which filled all 
present with consternation. The scene was 
frightful; the crowd shuddered with apprehen¬ 
sion of what was immediately to follow, and 
swung backward and forward like tempest- 
tossed waves. After the first shock of terror, a 
great number of people rushed to Wimereux, in 
the vain hope of rendering some assistance. 
They arrived only to find the adventurers past 
all humdlk aid. 

I can not help entertaining a suspicion that 
Pil&tre de Rosier perished by suicide; that he 
willfully set fire to the balloon when he found 
there wasian end of all his hopes. It is true 
that the almost fulminating arrangement of his 
apparatus might have caused the explosion to 
result from accident or indiscretion; and there¬ 
fore no more than a suspicion ought to be sug¬ 
gested. But persons who watched the progress 
of the balloon with telescopes, assert that the 
valve of the hydrogen balloon was not secured. 
PiUtre, too, was a doubly ruined man; ruined 
in money, and ruined in prestige. Blanchard 
had robbed him of his crowning ambition; and 
now an envious puff of wind forbade his ever 
being allowed to attempt the transportation of 
the royal family. Pilhtre’s coolness, presence 
of mind, and faculty of avoiding impending 
danger, were notorious; so also were his vanity, 


pride, violence, and recklessness of life. A man 
who, in prosperity, could fill his mouth with 
hydrogen gas, and set fire to it there, and who 
could expose himself repeatedly to be struck 
dead in hazardous electrical experiments, was 
not likely to hesitate when he had to choose be¬ 
tween disgrace and despair. His friend Charles 
had threatened to blow his brains ont, if the 
timid king persisted in forbidding him to make 
an ascent that threatened danger, and which, 
wisely on his part, was his first and last ascent, 
or rather two consecutive first and last ascents 
on one day. We hnow, too, the immense 
interest which the court (the queen particu¬ 
larly) felt in Pil&trc’s success. These, and 
numerous other minor scraps of evidence, all 
lead to the inference that Dc Hosier’s death 
was even more tragical than has been currently 
believed. If there be the slightest truth in the 
notion, Romain is even more greatly to be pitied. 
He had refused the Marquis of Maisonfort’s offer 
of tw'o hundred louis-d’ors to resign his place. 

The spot where they fell is a very, very little 
way from the sea. The conflagration must 
have taken place almost immediately after the 
direction of their course was altered. I have 
several times asked, of people competent to 
judge, whether, if they had fallen into the sea, 
instead of upon the land, they eould by any 
possibility have escaped with life. The answer 
has been that perhaps they might. Conceive 
the idea of talking face to face with a man who 
had fallen from the height of more than five 
thousand feet! ' 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

HE recent State elections have resulted unfa¬ 
vorably to the National Administration. The 
candidates presented by the “ Know Nothing” or 
“American” party have to a great extent formed 
a centre around which all the elements of opposi¬ 
tion to the Administration have gathered. In New 
Hampshire, the vote for Governor, stated in round 
numbers, was as follows: 


Metcalf Know Nothing . ( ... S3,000 

Baker, Democrat . 27,000 

Bell, Whig . 3,500 

Fowler, Free Soil . 1,100 


leaving a majority for Metcalf, over all others, of 
about 1400. At the last election, the Administra¬ 
tion candidate had a clear majority, over all others, 
of 1748. The three Members of Congress chosen 
from this State are all opposed to the Administra¬ 
tion; their aggregate majority over their Demo¬ 
cratic opponents is about 12,000. The Legislature, 
in both branches, is Anti-Administration by very 
large majorities. This is of more importance from 
the fact that upon this Legislature will devolve the 
choice of two United States Senators in place of 

Messrs. Williams and Wells.-The result of the 

Gubernatorial election in Connecticut is nearly as 
follows: 

Miner, Know Nothing .213,000 

Ingham, Democrat . 27,000 

Dutton, Whig . 8,700 

Vol. X.—No. 60.—8 G 


No choice of State officers was made by the people; 
but the Legislature, upon whom the election will 
therefore devolve, is Opposition by a decided ma¬ 
jority. The four Members of Congress chosen were 
supported by the Know Nothings and the Whigs. 
They are opposed to the Administration and to the 

Nebraska Bill.-In Rhode Island the vote was 

very light, the Democrats, to a considerable extent, 
absenting themselves from the polls. The vote for 


Governor stood: 

Hoppin, Knoie Nothing .10,500 

Potter, Democrat . 2,300 


The Opposition candidates for Members of the Leg¬ 
islature and for Congress were elected by large 
majorities. In a great number of local and mu¬ 
nicipal elections, held in different sections of the 
country, the new political element of opposition to 
foreigners has been made prominent, and with 
comparatively few exceptions its introduction has 
been attended with marked success. There can be 
no doubt that for some time to come this clement 
will enter largely into all elections throughout the 
country. As an illustration of the extent of this 
feeling, we place upon permanent record the out¬ 
lines of an event which would otherwise have been 
of slight importance: In New York, on Sunday 
morning, February 24, a notorious bruiser named 
Poole, the leader of a gang of political bullies, was 
attacked bf a rival gang of bullies, desperadoes, 
and gamblers, and mortally wounded. He lived, 
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however, nearly a fortnight after receiving the 
wound. After hie death it appeared upon a post¬ 
mortem examination .that a pistol-ball had pierced 
his heart, and had remained imbedded in its sub¬ 
stance. It happened that a portion of the gang by 
which he was murdered were of foreign birth, while 
Poole was an American. This, added to the fact 
that the murder was committed under circum¬ 
stances of extreme brutality, occasioned great ex¬ 
citement. Associations were formed to do honor 
to his memory; and his remains were followed to 
the grave by a procession probably larger than was 
ever before formed in the city. A public oration 
in his honor was subsequently delivered, with the 
intention of repeating it elsewhere. The actual 
perpetrator of the murder having made his escape, 
as was supposed in a merchantman for the Cape de 
Yerde Islands, a swift-sailing vessel was chartered 
and sent in pursuit A large number of persons 
are implicated in the murder, either as principals 
or as accessories before or after the fact; among the 
number is one member of the City Council.—In 
Cincinnati, upon occasion of the municipal election, 
held April 2, the feeling of hostility between the 
“natives” and the “foreigners” broke out into a 
violent riot, which continued at intervals for a 
number of days, in the course of which some lives 
were lost.-An election for Members of the Ter¬ 

ritorial Legislature of Kansas was held, pursuant 
to the Governor’s proclamation, on the 30th of 
March. The candidates in favor of the introduc¬ 
tion of slavery into the Territory received a decided 
majority of the votes cast. By the terms of the 
proclamation ordering the election the right of 
voting was restricted to those who had taken up a 
residence in the Territory with the intention of 
making it permanent. It is^alleged by the defeat¬ 
ed party that this restriction was wholly disre¬ 
garded, and that a large number of votes were cast 
by citizens of Missouri, who had entered the Ter¬ 
ritory merely for the purpose of voting.-The 

Legislature of New York has passed a very strin¬ 
gent law for the prevention of intemperance, pau¬ 
perism, and crime. It provides that no intoxicating 
liquors shall be kept for sale or deposited except in 
a warehouse, dwelling house, church, or establish¬ 
ment where it is used for medicinal, sacramental, 
mechanical, or chemical purposes. Any citizen of 
good moral character, who is not a keeper of a 
house of entertainment, or place of amusement, or 
an employee on board a vessel, may keep liquors 
for sale for the above purposes, upon filing a dec¬ 
laration of his intention with the county clerk, and 
giving adequate securities against the infringement 
of the law. He can only sell to persons of the age 
of twenty-one years, of good character, whom he be¬ 
lieves to wish it for legal purposes. He is prohib¬ 
ited from selling any liquor which he knows to be 
adulterated. He must keep an accurate account 
of his sales and purchases of liquor, which account 
must be filed monthly with the collector of the town 
or city, and the account must be open to the exam¬ 
ination of any resident of the place where he re¬ 
sides. Violations of the provisions of the law are 
to be punished by fine and imprisonment. Pro¬ 
vision is made for the search of any house in which 
liquor is suspected, upon good grounds, to be il¬ 
legally kept. Liquor forfeited under this law is to | 
be destroyed. Intoxication in any store, tavern, 
or public place is to be punished by a fine of ten 
dollars; and any person found intoxicated is com¬ 
pelled to testify against the person from whom lie 


obtained the liquor. Intoxicating liquors arc de¬ 
fined to include “ alcohol, distilled and malt liquors, 
and all liquors that can intoxicate, and all drugged 
liquors, and mixed liquors, part of which is alco¬ 
hol, distilled or malt liquor.” The law is not to , 
be construed to prohibit the sale of cider, in quan¬ 
tities of not less than ten gallons, not to be drunk 
on the premises where sold; or to prevent the 
manufacturers of alcohol or of pure wine from dis¬ 
posing of them, or the importers of foreign liquors 
from keeping or disposing of the same, in the orig¬ 
inal packages, to those authorized by the law to 
sell liquors. Nor does it extend to articles com¬ 
posed in part of alcohol or spirituous liquors which 
from their nature are not adapted to be used as 
beverages. The law contains very minftte direc¬ 
tions as to the manner in which suits are to be 
brought against those charged with its infraction. 
After a long and animated debate the bill passed 
in the Senate by a vote of 21 to 11, and in the 
House by 80 to 45. It has received tlA sanction 
of the Governor, and goes into full force on the 4th 
of July. Since 1851, acts of this general character 
have been passed by the Legislatures of Maine, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecti¬ 
cut, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

In four of the above States they have been pro¬ 
nounced unconstitutional by the judicial authori¬ 
ties. In New Hampshire, Maryland, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, and New Jersey similar bills have passed in 
one branch of the Legislature, but failed in the 
other.-An attempt has been made in Philadel¬ 

phia and New York, under the authority of the 
Government of Nova Scotia, to procure men to em¬ 
bark for Halifax with the design of enlisting in a 
regiment to be sent to the Crimea. This being 
brought to the notice of the proper authorities, it 
was pronounced an infraction of the Neutrality 
Act of 1819, and the attempt w r as abandoned. 

From California we have intelligence of a finan¬ 
cial crash which resulted in the failure of the bank, 
ing houses of Adams and Co. and Page, Bacon, 
and Co., concerns most largely engaged in the 
transaction of business between California and the 
Atlantic States. The excitement was very great, 
and a general rush was made upon other banking 
establishments. These, however, sustained them* 
selves with the exception of two or three of very 
doubtful character. The two large houses show, 
upon paper, an excess of assets over liabilities; but 
[ in the case of one it is considered certain, and in 
| that of the other probable, that total bankruptcy 
is inevitable, *the assets being in such shape that 
they can realize but a small proportion of their 
nominal value. This, together with the scarcity 
of water, which has greatly impeded mining opera, 
tions, has caused the shipments of gold to be unr 
usually small. A new mining district, reported t 
be of great richness, bos been discovered in thV 
neighborhood of Kern River. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA 

From Mexico it is impossible to obtain any per¬ 
fectly reliable infonnation in respect to the insur¬ 
rection, undertaken by General Alvarez. Somo 
accounts place the insurgents in the immediate vi¬ 
cinity of the capital, with every prospect of success: 
while others state that Santa Anna has defeated 
them, and forced the main body to fall back in 
total confusion. The latest accounts from the cap¬ 
ital are that Santa Anna had returned in triumph 
from his expedition against Alvarez; and had met 
with an enthusiastic reception in the city of Mex* 
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ico. In Yucatan the war of ruces is carried on with 
the utmost virulence, and the government has been 
wholly unable to interpose any adequate check or 
protection. 

Central America presents its wonted aspect of 
confusion and petty warfare. Honduras has been 
invaded by an army from Guatimala, the com¬ 
mander of which issued a proclamation denouncing 
the government of Honduras for its grant in favor 
of the Inter-Oceanic Railway Company. 

Cuba has been for months in a state of alarm 
from apprehensions of another invasion from the 
United States, supported by an insurrection upon 
the island. An extensive conspiracy had been de¬ 
tected, and many arrests had been made of the 
alleged conspirators, a number of whom had been 
condemned and executed. Among these is Sefior 
Estrampes, who is represented to be a citizen of 
the United States. He was garoted on the 30th of 
March, in spite of the protest of the American Con¬ 
sul, who asserted that his trial was conducted in a 
manner contrary to the treaty between the United 
States and Spain. The naval and military forces 
on the island have been greatly augmented, and | 
hints have been flung out that the Spanish govern¬ 
ment were determined, in case of a formidable in¬ 
surrection, to emancipate and arm the slaves. This 
intention has, however, been positively disclaimed 
by the Spanish Prime Minister. In reply to a 
question in the Cortez, he said that “ the govern¬ 
ment entertained the profoundcst conviction that 
slavery is a necessity and an indispensable condi¬ 
tion to the maintenance of the territorial property 
of the island of Cuba; and the proprietors are as¬ 
sured that there is no intention of touching that 
principle.” The United States steamers have been 
brought to on their passage by the Spanish armed 
vessels, under circumstances of very questionable 
character. Our government has dispatched a strong 
squadron to the Gulf, with orders, as it is under¬ 
stood, to prevent or punish any indignity offered to 
our flag. I 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

In our last Record we announced the fact of the 
withdrawal of several members of the Palmerston 
Cabinet, in consequence of a vote of the House of 
Commons to appoint a Committee to inquire into 
the conduct of the war. Sir James Graham said, 
in explanation of this step, that he had hoped the 
recent changes in the Cabinet, and the measures of 
reform already instituted, would have been accept¬ 
ed as a sufficient guarantee for better management 
in future. But the House had persisted in the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee of inquiry, a measure 
which he could not sanction, as he considered it to 
be unnecessary, inexpedient, and unjust. Mr. 
Sidney Herbert admitted the right of the House to 
appoint such a committee, and was ready to lay 
before it every word he had spoken, and every let¬ 
ter he had written. He had understood, however, 
that the ordering of this committee was to be con¬ 
sidered as a vote of censure upon the former Min¬ 
istry, and that upon the formation of a new Min¬ 
istry it would not be persisted in. If such a com¬ 
mittee were not a mere sham, it could not be other 
than a source of great injury. Mr. Gladstone as¬ 
signed as his reason for quitting the government 
that he considered the ordering of the committee a 
fatal measure. By it the House wrested from the 
Executive the powers of government, and conferred 
them upon a portion of its own members. Lord 
Palmerston declared that he had no intention of 


resigning ii^conscquence of the appointment of the 
Committee, and such he believed had been the de¬ 
termination of his colleagues. In reply to Mr. 
Bright, who urged that measures should be taken 
to bring about a peace, be said that the Govern¬ 
ment adhered to the proposition made at Vienna, 
as the basis for negotiations, and that these were 
prosecuted in perfect good faith. But while they 
would endeavor to effect a treaty, no terms should 
be accepted which did not afford full security for 
the repose and independence of Europe. In the 
House of Peers Lord Lyndhurst inveighed in strong 
terms against the conduct of Prussia, as manifesting 
a degree of servility and vacillation which destroyed 
all possibility of putting faith in her. If Prussia 
were allowed to take part in the Vienna conference, 
she would act merely as the tool of Russia. The 
Earl of Clarendon acknowledged that there were 
good grounds for making these charges against 
Prussia; but said that there was now reason to 
hope that she would be induced to join the alliance 
against Russia. In reply to a question in regard 
to Hungary and Poland, Lord Palmerston said 
that the Austrian government had long known 
that the government of Great Britain would con¬ 
sider it a great misfortune to the world if Hungary 
should cease to form a portion of the Austrian Em¬ 
pire ; since Austria, as a great State in the centre 
of Europe, was essential to the balance of power. 
Poland, however, as now constituted, was a stand¬ 
ing menace to Germany, and it would be for the 
German powers, in the event of a general war, to 
determine how far the condition of Poland should 
be changed. This question, however, formed no 
part of the negotiations now in progress. The 
evidence of numerous and competent witnesses be¬ 
fore the Parliamentary committee of inquiry sub¬ 
stantiates the worst features of the accounts here¬ 
tofore given of the mismanagement of the war. 
The expedition to the Crimea was undertaken in 
utter ignorance of the obstacles to be encountered. 
The arrangements for the sustenance and comfort 
of the troops were every way defective; and owing 
to the most trivial defects in routine, the forces 
were deprived of the benefit of supplies which had 
been forwarded. The evidence is very volumin¬ 
ous, but all tends in one direction. A bitter con¬ 
troversy has sprung up between I^ord Raglan and 
Lord Lucan, each endeavoring to throw upon the 
other the responsibility of the fatal Light Cavalry 
charge at Balaklava. 

THE CONTINENT. 

The Emperor of Russia died at St. Petersburg 
on the 2d of March, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age. He succeeded his brother Alexander, who 
died at Taganrog, on the shores of the Black Sea, 
on the 1 st of December, 1825. The Grand Duke 
Constantine, as the elder surviving brother, was 
the proper heir to the throne. But this prince, 
whose violent temper fell little short of absolute 
insanity, had some years before renounced his right 
of succession in favor of Nicholas. This renuncia¬ 
tion was supposed to have been the price paid for 
the consent of the Emperor to his marriage with a 
Polish lady for whom he had conceived a violent 
attachment. But whether it had been voluntary 
or enforced, the Grand Duke adhered to his pledge, 
and as soon as the tidings of the death of Alexan¬ 
der reached Warsaw, he took the oath of fealty to 
his younger brother Nicholas. Nicholas in the 
meanwhile refused to recognize his brothers re¬ 
nunciation in his favor, and caused Constantine to 
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be proclaimed Emperor at St. Petersburg. The 
contest between the two brothers, each endeavor¬ 
ing to secure the accession of the other, lasted dome 
weeks. The firmness of Constantine at length pre¬ 
vailed, and Nicholas ascended the throne. During 
the interregnum a conspiracy, which had been for a 
long time forming, broke out into open insurrec¬ 
tion. A portion of the troops were persuaded that 
the resignation of Constantine was fabricated, and 
they took up arms in his favor. The intrepidity and 
presence of mind of Nicholas soon put down the 
insurrection, and those who had taken part in it 
were punished with unsparing severity. The sub¬ 
sequent history of the reign of Nicholas links itself 
with the whole course of European history, and 
he succeeded in raising his country to a position 
among the European nations far higher than it 
had ever before occupied. The predominant char¬ 
acteristics of the Emperor were indefatigable en¬ 
ergy and indomitable will. For the last four or 
five years his health has been gradually giving 
way. His violent temper wore upon a physical 
system weakened by constant labor. In order to 
counteract a constitutional tendency to obesity, he 
had recourse to strict regimen and violent means 
of repression. About the middle of February he 
was attacked by a violent influenza, which became 
so severe that, on the 22d, his physician endeav¬ 
ored to persuade him to keep his room, assuring 
him that no physician in the army would allow a 
common soldier in his condition to leave the hos¬ 
pital. The Emperor disregarded this advice, and 
attended a review of a body of troops. This was 
his last appearance in public, though lie transacted 
business for two or three days longer. On the 
28th his case assumed a serious aspect, and par¬ 
alysis of the lungs was apprehended. On the 1st 
of March it was announced to him that his case 
was hopeless. He received the intelligence with 
the utmost calmness, bade his family farewell, and 
partook of the Sacrament. He expired on the 
next day, about noon. Almost his last words were 
devoted to a message to his brother-in-law, the 
King of Prussia, exhorting him to remain faithful 
to his alliance with Russia. Some suspicions have 
been expressed that his death was occasioned by 
poison, but they appear to rest on no adequate 
grounds. His age, and the state of his health for 
some time previous, taken in conjunction with the 
harassing condition of public affairs, rendered his 
sudden death an event in the highest degree prob¬ 
able. He was quietly succeeded by his eldest son, 
the Grand Duke Alexander, bom in 1818. The 
new Emperor has always borne the reputation of 
having a mild and pacific disposition, and it has 
been supposed that his father was desirous of di¬ 
verting the succession from him to his more im¬ 
petuous brother Constantine. The accession of 
Alexander was at first considered to augur favor¬ 
ably for the establishment of peace; but there 
seems no good reason for believing that Alexander 
con or will depart from the hereditary policy of 
his family. He has in fact, in various public doc¬ 
uments, proclaimed his adherence to this policy. 
In bis manifesto upon taking possession of the 
throne, he says, “ May” Providence so aid us that 
we may' be able to strengthen Russia in the high¬ 
est degree of power and glory'; that by* us may' be 
accomplished the views and designs of our illus¬ 
trious predecessors, Peter, Catherine, Alexander, 
and our august father of imperishable memory." 
His speech to the diplomatic corps breathes a 


warlike spirit. “ If,” said he, >( the conferences 
which are about to open at Vienna do not lead to 
a result honorable to us, then at the head of my 
faithful Russia, I will combat, and I will perish 
sooner than yield." 

The Vienna Conference has commenced its ses¬ 
sions. Prussia is not represented. The first of 
the four points, placing the Principalities under 
the joint protection of the five great Powers, has 
been acceded to. The stipulation as to the free 
navigation of the Danube will probably cause but 
little difficulty. The main obstable to peace, which 
will probably be found insuperable, will be the 
third point, which looks to the dismantling of Se¬ 
bastopol, and the reduction of the Russian fleet in 
the Black Sea.—Sardinia has joined the alliance 
against Russia, and is about to send an auxiliary 
force of 15,000 men to the seat of war. Russia 

has formally declared war against Sardinia.-It 

is now considered certain that the Emperor of 
France is about to set off in person for the scene 
of hostilities. Preparatory to this expedition large 
reinforcements are on the point of being sent to 
the French army. A pamphlet, purporting to be 
by a French General Officer, sharply criticising 
the conduct of the war and the character of the 
Emperor, has been published. It excited some 
attention at first, as it was supposed to be the pro¬ 
duction of Prince Napoleon. Its publication was 
suppressed in France, and it made its appearance 
in Belgium. 

THE EASTERN WAR. 

Vigorous and effective measures have been taken 
to alleviate the condition of the English forces be¬ 
fore Sebastopol. Abundant supplies of food and 
clothing are now provided: a railway has been 
pushed from Balaklava toward the lines, by which 
the exhausting labor of the troops has been much 
diminished. The sickness that has carried off such 
numbers is rapidly decreasing, and a general air of 
hope pervades the allied armies. But the Russian 
preparations for defense fully keep pace with those 
of the Allies for attack. Every assailable point in 
the fortifications has been strengthened by new 
works, which, according to the acknowledgment of 
the enemy, are admirably planned. They have 
even pushed forward their works in such a manner 
as seriously to threaten some important portions of 
the entrenchments of the Allies. On the 23d of 
February the French made an attack upon a new 
redoubt which the Russians had flung up the pre¬ 
vious night in a commanding position. The attack 
was unsuccessful, and involved a heavy loss on the 
part of the French. The Russians, up to the 12th 
of March, which is the date of the latest intelli¬ 
gence, remained in quiet possession of tin ir new 
position. Large convoys are continually oUerved 
entering the city. It may be considered a matter 
of doubt whether the fortifications of Sebastopol 
are as seriously threatened by the works of the 
Allies, as these are by the Russian defenses. Even' 
thing, however, seems to indicate that it is the in¬ 
tention of the Allies to hazard a desperate assault 
upon the town at no very distant day. On the 
17th of February the Russians made an attack upon 
Eupatorio, where the Turks, under Ouier Pacha, 
are entrenched. The attack was apparently made 
by way of rcconnoisancc, rather than with any 
serious expectations of success. After some 
hours' fighting the Russians withdrew with con¬ 
siderable loss, but the Turks were unable to follow 
them. 
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H ISTORY, said Charles James Fox, occupies 
the second place in the court of Letters. Po¬ 
etry comes first; then history; and lastly oratory. 
If rarity constitute any test of excellence, history 
might contend for the first place. The world has 
produced many more perfect poems than perfect 
histories. Nor could it be otherwise. The great 
historian must be a poet as well, under penalty of 
failing in an essential requisite. He must be gifted 
with a poetic mind, or half that is great and noble 
in history will escape him: who but a poet could 
realize Joan of Arc ? The poet, on the other hand, 
need not be an historian. Historic precision would 
only clog his rapid strains; even Homer is heavy 
when he furnishes lists of killed and wounded. 
Tariffs and telegraphs, patents and police, congres¬ 
sional debates and city charters, steam-plows and 
exports are beyond the reach of any poet except, 
perhaps, Mr. Martin Farquhar Tnpper. They are, 
however, strictly within the domain of history: es¬ 
sentials of it, in fact, not by any means to be over¬ 
looked. While Poetry can not invade this terri¬ 
tory, her own is shared with History. She can not 
claim an incident, a passion, a character, as exclu¬ 
sively her own. Hence, perhaps, a necessity for a 
rarer combination of qualities to form a great his¬ 
torian than a great poet. The true master of his¬ 
tory must command the glowing imagery of the 
bard with the close exactness of the statistician. 
He must be able to strike the lyre with Tyrtrcus, 
and calculate the product of a tariff with De Bow. 
When Freedom’s bands march to death or victory, 
his lines must ring with clarion sound; when Sen¬ 
ator Smith moves to admit a new State, he must 
weigh the language of the Constitution with the 
nicety of a Supreme Court Judge. 

It is hardly necessary to add that these qualifi¬ 
cations are about as rare as some of those new ele¬ 
ments which, as Berzelius eloquently laments, the 
eye of man hath never seen in a pure state. Mr. 
Alison, in one of his essays, his mind reverting no 
doubt to his own able but prejudiced history, de¬ 
clares that the world has only produced fourteen 
historians, six ancients and eight modems. It 
may be questioned whether the learned sheriff has 
not been too liberal to his fellow-craftsmen. He 
has not mentioned the ancients to whom he allots 
niches in the temple of Clio; but if the six were 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Thucydides, Livy, Sallust, 
and Tacitus, his sentence will hardly escape criti¬ 
cism. The single defect of the speeches these 
writers have uniformly put in the mouths of their 
heroes disqualifies them from holding the front rank 
among historians. All possessed undoubted merit. 
Herodotus was a lecturer, a sort of Greek Silk Buck¬ 
ingham or Thackeray, who romanced to a fearful de¬ 
gree ; not by any means intending to tell the truth, 
but aiming solely at narrating a pleasant story to 
the refined and polished audience assembled to hear 
him. Livy was, in some respects, the counterpart 
of Herodotus, though he addressed readers, not hear¬ 
ers. It has only been within the last few years, 
since Niebuhr in fact, that we have known how 
much of Livy was novel, and how much history. 
Like Herodotus, he was a charming narrator; told 
a story almost as well as Alexandre Dumas; and 
wrote in a far more correct and elegant style than 
the amusing author of Monte Christo. One of the 
ablest of modern critics has styled Sallust’s per- { 


formance a political pamphlet, written for the pur¬ 
pose of damning Catiline. It bears a strong re¬ 
semblance to something of the kind, and as such 
stands on a par with some of the writings of Jef¬ 
ferson, or the political essays of Hamilton, which, 
it is gravely to be feared, will only be known to 
antiquaries a few centuries hence. Xenophon kept 
a journal and published it: it is valuable as the 
‘Only authentic record of an important military 
operation, written by a man of correct taste and 
unusual learning. His other works are meritorious 
but prosy. The two ancients who remain, Thu¬ 
cydides and Tacitus, are undoubtedly the best of 
the batch. The descriptions of the former, and the 
philosophical narrative of the latter, are still un¬ 
surpassed ; and, imperfectly as we can judge of so 
foreign a matter to us as the stj’le of each, it ap¬ 
pears admirable and almost perfect. Tacitus will 
always be favorite reading with men of vigorous 
minds. But when the first rank as historians is 
claimed for either of them, there are other matters 
to be considered. In the first place, as we said, 
nothing can palliate the supposititious speeches. It 
may be true that the persons in whose mouths 
they are put did in reality make speeches of the 
same tenor on the occasions referred to; but we 
know quite enough of the age at which they lived 
to be perfectly certain that the speeches spoken 
were not the speeches recorded in the histories. 
They are a perversion of fact which nothing can 
wholly excuse. Passing over this fatal defect— 
which, strange to say, is common also to the best 
historian of our Revolution—we find, in the midst 
of the admiration elicited by their many excel¬ 
lences, a hankering after something that is want¬ 
ing in both. Neither has described to us the people 
of the day, or the manners of the age. Characters 
and particular events are done with an art which 
can never be surpassed. Both were gifted with 
wonderful dramatic skill. But Tacitus, having in¬ 
troduced us to a few groups of ambitious and repro¬ 
bate Romans, wholly omits the nation at large; 
and Thucydides had no hesitation in expressing 
too much contempt for the masses to be at the 
trouble to describe them. There is more of the 
real history of Greece and Rome to be learnt from 
Aristophanes and Plautus, than from either. 

Of the eight moderns classed as great historians 
by Mr. Alison, four are not designated by name. 
Which of the German writers are meant, whether 
it was intended to admit Mr. Prescott or Mr. Ban¬ 
croft to the select historical octumvirate, we are 
left to conjecture. Both of the latter are better 
entitled to the honor than Robertson, and as well 
as Hume, who, with Gibbon, arc said to be En¬ 
gland’s representatives. The recent discovery of 
the papers of Charles the Fifth, has well-nigh kill¬ 
ed Dr. Robertson’s chances of immortality. Pos¬ 
terity will never forgive him for having been igno¬ 
rant of the best materials for his hero’s biography. 
Nor will the philosophy of his very valuable work, 
or the eminent merits of his other contributions to 
the historical fund rescue him from ultimate obliv¬ 
ion. Others have taken his principles (which, in¬ 
deed, he borrowed himself from Bacon and Machi- 
avel), and building on his superstructure, have 
carried them farther than he dared; and yet, an¬ 
other class of writers, appropriating his generaliza¬ 
tions, have issued, so to say, new editions of them, 
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enlarged, corrected, and improved. His race is run. 
Hume has a better chance of enduring. There are 
parts of his history which approach very nearly to 
perfection. At times he is dull, at times disingen¬ 
uous; but he had the historical secret, and as a 
whole, considering its extent and its date, his work 
will stand a severer test than any we have men¬ 
tioned. All critics concur, however, in conced¬ 
ing the first place, among the historians of the old 
school, to Gibbon. Brilliancy of style, richness 
of color, dramatic skill, poetic fancy, business-like 
judgment, and extensive research, all are com¬ 
bined in the history of the “ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” One needs only to compare 
his work with that of Montesquieu—himself a 
giant intellect—on the same subject, to perceive 
how great he was, and how near he approaches to 
the model historian. Here again, however, we 
discover, on the very surface, a blemish of most 
fatal hue. If truth be an essential of history, can 
a Christian public crown with laurel the insidious 
satirist of Christianity ? A man may lie, says the 
dramatist, with a wink or a smile without opening 
his lips. However accurately facts are related by 
Gibbon, there can be no question of the falsity of 
a vast proportion of his innuendoes and inferences. 
The fourth great modem historian mentioned by 
Alison is Sismondi, who has written thirty vol¬ 
umes about the French, and sixteen about the 
Italian republics. In point of vigor, descriptive 
talent, extent of research and philosophical acu¬ 
men, Sismondi stands second to no one. In some 
respects he may bo considered as the founder of 
modem history—the first man who really wrote 
histories of nations and not sketches of cliques. 
But threescore years and ten are a very short 
term to read histories in thirty volumes. The 
boldest mind recoils from such a task. The most 
infinite skill could hardly protect the reader from 
growing weary' before the thirtieth volume is reach¬ 
ed. Sismondi tacitly owned the defect when he 
prepared abridgments of his works; but, as was to 
be expected, the fire of the originals was not trans¬ 
ferred to the miniature copies, and it were better 
for his fame they had not been published. 

Without stopping to inquire whether Mr. Ali¬ 
son has done better justice to the historians he has 
omitted than tb those he includes in his select list, 
or to discuss the very respectable claims of Vol¬ 
taire, Karamsin, and a whole host of Germans, we 
may say without fear that, whatever bo the rank 
of other branches of letters, the art of writing his¬ 
tory is better understood and practiced at the pres¬ 
ent day than it ever was. Epic poetry may be 
defunct; men may decry Tennyson or Poe; the 
drama may have seen its best days; the mantle of 
Patrick Henry may bo without a wearer; all these 
evidences of intellectual decline may be manifest, 
but the superiority of modem historians over their 
predecessors is not less so. In one respect it could 
not be otherwise. Political science is fixed like 
chemistry; each student makes a discovery which 
adds to the store, and thus the man who comes 
last of necessity excels all former workers in ex¬ 
tent of knowledge. But the progress of the mod¬ 
erns is not confined to this accumulation of pre¬ 
cedents and principles. It is as obvious in their 
manner as their matter; in their art as their ma¬ 
terials ; in their true appreciation of their duty as 
in the enlarged sphere of their judgment. Many 
valid excuses may be made for the ancients. Un¬ 
til quite recently, oligarchies were every thing, the 


people nothing; even well-meaning writers might 
fancy they had described a nation when they had 
drawn a picture of a great man’s household. Most 
authors, indeed, either belonged to the favored class 
themselves, like Voltaire and Clarendon, and knew 
nothing beneath it; or they were parasites of that 
class, and wrote in payment of their board. TJic 
declaration of 1776 and the French revolution put 
an end to this regime, and reduced at a blow near¬ 
ly all antecedent French and English history to the 
rank of memoirs of reigning families, or records 
of military operations. 

It was not till after the fall of Napoleon that 
history revived in Europe. A new school of his¬ 
torical writers then made its appearance with Au¬ 
gustin Thierry, Guizot, Mignet, and Michelet at 
its head. The first of these astonished the literary 
world by asserting that among historians the first 
place was due to the author of Ivanhoe. He had 
struck the right chord. The revolution had de¬ 
molished the old palace style of history*. Common 
sense had done justice on Rollin and other bores. 
Sismondi, thoroughly imbued with the modern 
spirit, began the first real history of the French. 
In a short time the profound generalizations of 
Guizot, the eagle glance of Mignet, the philosophic 
reasonings of Michelet, prepared the world for an 
entirely new mode of historical thought. Napoleon 
had said, “ Mankind is led by the imagination.*’ 
Thierry applied the truth to historical science, and 
the results were those splendid annals of the Nor¬ 
mans, which have earned for him immortal fame. 
Though the nature of his subject may deprive the 
author of as large an audience on this side the 
ocean as he commands on the European continent, 
the historical student in every land must acknowl¬ 
edge him master. The picture he has drawn of 
his own studies is enough to fire any imagination. 
M By dint of devouring long folio pages,” says he, 
M to extract a word or a phrase from among a thou¬ 
sand, my eyes acquired a faculty which astonished 
me, and for which to this day I can not account. 
I read by intuition, so to speak; my eye fell at 
once on the passage I was in search of. My whole 
vital energy seemed concentrated on one point. 
In the species of ecstasy in w hich I was plunged, 
while my hand turned over leaves and made notes, 
I was totally unconscious of surrounding events. 
People sat down or moved away from the table at 
which I wrought; the library officials and visitors 
came and went: I saw nothing, I heard nothing 
but the apparitions evoked by what I read. I can 
well recall the feeling. Never since that first period 
of study have I had so vivid a perception of the 
personages of my drama, of those men so different 
in race, in manners, in physiognomy, in destiny, 
who w ere marshaled before my fancy; some chant 
ing to the Celtic harp the never-ending hymn of 
Arthur’s return, others dashing through the storm, 
as reckless of their own safety as the sw an on the 
placid lake; some, in the intoxication of victory, 
heaping together the spoils of the vanquished, 
measuring the earth with a string to divide it, 
counting over and over again families like heads 
of cattle; others, again, stripped by defeat of all 
that life is precious for, sternly resigned to see a 
stranger sit down a master at their own hearths, 
or frautic in despair, rushiug to the woods to live, 
like the wolves, on rapine, murder, and independ¬ 
ence.” Alas! the very faculty to which he owed 
so much, and for which he could not account, was, 
in the end, his worst misfortune. Nature, cheated 
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of her rights, revenged herself by condemning him 
to blindness. 

Bat he had completed his monument. Scores 
of disciples in France were fully prepared to con¬ 
tinue his work. Philosophic history had been 
awakened in Germany. Leading minds in England 
were applauding the reform, and pronouncing the 
epitaph of past history. Even countrymen of Guic¬ 
ciardini and Davila, in the intellectual movement 
awakened by Aliieri and Monti, made fresh at¬ 
tempts to write one good historical work in Italian. 
Alison’s splendid performance almost excused the 
folly of Waterloo. In Thiers* brilliant battle- 
pieces one almost forgets that Napoleon had tram¬ 
pled liberty under foot. Hallam’s stately annals 
are a fitting mausoleum for the rude, giant minds 
of the middle ages. As years roll on, the necessity 
of re-writing history becomes more apparent. Cor¬ 
tes first obtains justice in the glowing pages of 
Prescott. Bancroft sings the praises of the heroes 
of America in strains sometimes turgid, but always 
lofty and eloquent. Macaulay puts the finishing 
hand to a historical picture unrivaled in literature. 
In every land the first minds are intent upon re¬ 
producing the past in accordance with the formulas 
which Thierry deduced and Guizot elaborated. 

What are those formulas ? Facts, says Macaulay, 
who has accumulated more in his history than any 
other historian ever knew, facts are the dross of 
history. The sentence is only partially just. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the writer who abandons the living 
principle of history to dwell upon accidental and 
fortuitous events, fails in his mission. In this age 
above all others we require that the historian shall 
not delegate to us, his readers, the laborious duty 
of extracting the essence of history from its sub¬ 
stance. But this is a rare fault among first-class 
minds. A thorough blockhead may be conscious 
of his infirmity, and restrain himself; a man of 
talent will rarely lose an opportunity of haranguing. 
Every leading mind is overloaded with principles, 
which their author is dying to discharge. He is 
much more likely to moralize on Washington’s fly¬ 
ing into a passion than to leave us in darkness as 
to the secret agencies which produced the Stamp 
Act. If it were absolutely true that facts are the 
dross of history, nothing could be wiser than this 
coarse of proceeding. Unhappily, though averse 
to severe labor, few of us desire our beef-steak to 
be cut up into edible morsels by strange hands: a ^ 
man must be dull indeed to require to be told that 
Arnold’s heart was bad when he sold his soul. 

A large proportion of the modern French school 
of historians—seeking, doubtless, to guard against 
the national tendency toward generalization and 
philosophical analysis—have run into the opposite 
extreme, and flooded their pages with minute facts 
and sayings of their personages. By this plan 
vividness and reality are gained; but it is at the 
expense of unity, and not unfrequently of truth. 
Contemporaneous witnesses are by no means always 
the best judges even of facts. There is always a 
great deal in the evidence of the most conscientious 
person which must be set aside by a discriminating 
judge as the fruit of local bias, or unconscious pre¬ 
judice. Which of us to-day could write a review 
of the year that would answer for posterity ? The 
elass of French writers to which we have made 
allusion have fulfilled the office which the material- 
men discharge toward the builder. They have 
carted the stuff to the edge of the foundation. 
Bricks, stones, mortar, sashes, doors, slates, every 
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| thing is there; nothing is wanting but the hand 
of the workman to combine the whole. And as 
the builder’s skill is shown in the concealment of 
certain portions of his work in order to give due 
prominence and beauty to others, so the historian 
can not expect to attain his great end until each 
separate element is reduced to its proper propor¬ 
tions, fitted into its proper place, thrust conspicu¬ 
ously forward or prudently withdrawn to the back¬ 
ground, according to its relation to the main thread 
of the narrative. It may be very well in a biogra¬ 
phy of Father Jogues to discuss the tenets of the 
Jesuits; but in a history of the United States it is 
carrying admiration for the martyr a little too far 
to allow him to expound his views on the Jansenist 
question. 

Demosthenes summed up the science of oratory 
in one word—Delivery. The aim of history might 
in a similar manner be comprehended under the 
single word—Reality. We desire that the man 
who undertakes to describe past ages to us shall so 
order his materials that we shall see the people, 
stand on the spots, be present at the scenes he 
depicts. He must paint his heroes as Raphael 
painted his portraits. Not only must we have 
their face, figure, dress, air, in order to carry about 
with us in our mind a tangible likeness; we must 
have their mind as well, and their heart, sketched 
with a few broad lines, the fewer the better, for 
clearness’ sake. Places must be dealt with in like 
manner. Not the least of the faults of the old 
historians, is the carelessness with which they dealt 
with topography. In the hands of the artist, every 
stone may be gifted with it voice. What a world 
of historic information is contained in the old plans 
of the city of New York, with the King’s Farm and 
the Collect marked in clumsy old letters, and little 
blots all over three-fourths of Manhattan Island to 
signify trees! It is, we think, a grave fault in the 
best of our historians, that they have cared so lit¬ 
tle about sketching the local background of their 
pictures. It is hardly possible to realize sturdy 
Peter Stuyvesant shaking his staff in the face of 
his craven councilors, unless we can at the same 
time discern the gable-ends of the Dutch houses 
behind him, follow him into his old-fashioned par¬ 
lor, and listen to the tramp of his wooden leg on 
the sanded floor. In their anxiety to deal with 
topics of a grander cast, too many writers have 
despised these details as too trivial for history; 
whence it comes, os Thierry said of English his¬ 
tory, that it is chiefly to be found in novels. 

Men are not all politicians or all soldiers. As a 
general rule, these classes have never constituted 
more than a mere fraction of each civilized commu¬ 
nity. Yetuntil quite recently, history has exclusive¬ 
ly occupied itself with their doings. According to 
the old plan, the historian of Mr. Pierce’s adminis¬ 
tration would give a full and particular account of 
the destruction of Grey town, and the Japan expedi¬ 
tion ; but of the wages paid to carpenters, and the 
style of living in Fifth Avenue, he would say no¬ 
thing. Yet how much more truly fitting materials 
for history the latter than the former! Mr. Mac¬ 
aulay stands out in bold contrast to his rivals in 
this respect. Compare him for instance with Lord 
Mahon, whose opportunities were as happy, whose 
industry as great, whose experience hardly less 
extensive; the latter, notwithstanding his numer¬ 
ous excellences, seems a mere clerk beside him. 
Macaulay had a difficult task to perform. Setting 
out with the resolute purpose of becoming the 
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historiographer of the great Whig party of En¬ 
gland, ho was bound to shape his materials to suit 
his theory, to controvert the growing belief that 
the British Revolution of 1688 was a fraud. Al¬ 
most every historian who has set out with a similar 
partisan object in view, has achieved at best a 
powerful pamphlet; failing altogether in producing 
a history. It was left for Macaulay to conceal his 
purpose with such exquisite skill that its discovery 
is an after-thought with the reader. While he 
reads, he is so irresistibly dragged along with the 
narrator, planted so firmly among the personages 
of the story, thinking, speaking, living, moving, 
even eating and drinking with them, that he had 
as soon suspected a daguerreotype of flattery as 
Macaulay of perversion of fact. This triumph of 
art is mainly due to the minute attention bestowed 
on details too often deemed trivial. In his grandest 
pictures, each figure, each shadow is finished with 
wonderful care; however bold the main outlines, 
no detail is blurred. Kings are there, and states¬ 
men, soldiers, and demagogues, conquests and Par¬ 
liamentary debates; but besides all this, which 
every other history contains, Macaulay presents 
the real nation—the people who had little or no¬ 
thing to do with government, laws, or wars—in 
quite as clear a light. He tells how parsons lived, 
how weavers pursued their calling; sketches an 
eating-house as vividly as a senate chamber; leads 
us into the homes of laborers with as firm a tread 
as into the palace of the Stadtholdcr. This is true 
history. 

It is probable that, if all the works that have 
been written about America were collected together, 
no private library could contain them. Each of 
the thirteen original States could fill a vast book¬ 
case with the materials for its annals. Yet how 
few that can for a moment pretend to the title of 
history! Here a mass of undigested facts, there a 
flow of unsupported opinions; here a virulent party 
pamphlet, there an innocent record in the almanac 
style; a bit of history now and then flashing out 
of a heap of rubbish, just to show that the artist, 
not the subject, is wanting. We would speak re¬ 
spectfully of those great works of American history 
which represent the nation in the Congress of let¬ 
ters. Dull indeed must be the man who could fail 
to appreciate the admirable skill, the high poetic 
talent, the prodigious research of which some re¬ 
cent histories published in the United States bear 
evidence. But the more profound the sense of 
their high merits, the deeper conviction that better 
is yet to coine. History is not oratory, nor yet 
philosophy. A man may be a profound thinker 
and an elegant, manly writer, without being any 
thing but an indifferent historian. It does not 
even follow that, because one can paint a historical 
scene with truth and vigor, a continuous history is 
therefore to be undertaken with confidence. Many 
a general can draw a perfect plan for a battle, who 
could not conduct a single campaign without ruin. 
The connection of events, the link of dullness which 
binds two interesting scenes together, is to the mere 
anecdotist a Bridge of Asses never to be crossed. 
It will not do to ignore it altogether, for it can not 
possibly be without influence on succeeding events; 
nor can it be handled freely by any but a master 
of the craft without marring the interest of the 
rest. 

The modem historian enjoys advantages such as 
Tacitus and Gibbon never dreamed of. In the 
United States especially, the materials that each 


day is amassing will wholly relieve the future his¬ 
torian of the mechanical portion of his task, and 
will leave him nothing to care for but its artistic 
execution. It is not too much to say that if every 
book in the world were destroyed, and nothing of 
our present printed matter preserved but a file of 
a leading daily New York journal, a judicious mind 
might compile from it a perfectly full and accurate 
history of the present age. No such appalling dis¬ 
aster being within the range of possibility, to what 
perfection may we not expect history to be here¬ 
after carried ? Fancy the task of the historian who 
shall sit down in the year 1955 to write the annals 
of the nineteenth century. Compare his surfeit 
over a dozen newspaper files with the fierce hunger 
for facts which gave Gibbon courage to complete 
his great work. Politics and religion; foreign af¬ 
fairs and domestic legislation; commerce, industry, 
agriculture, labor, literature, the arts; social life, 
etiquette, tone of the public mind at various times, 
revolutions in taste, in dress, in manners; all lie 
open before him almost without research. A dozen 
daily daguerreotypes, taken by different artists and 
from different points of view, would not transmit a 
more faithful likeness of an individual than the 
press does of the world. It will be as easy a hun¬ 
dred years hence to describe the waj r in which shoe¬ 
makers lived at the present day, what they got for 
their shoes, how they enjoyed themselves, and what 
their opinions were, as it is for us to sketch the his¬ 
tory of the Bonaparte family. Error will be w ill¬ 
ful, if it exist at all; with so much light, nothing 
short of closing the eyelids could produce dimness 
of vision. The cosmopolitan tendency of modern 
times will obviously go a long way toward effacing 
national prejudices, and bringing the institutions 
of each country nearer a common standard; an ar¬ 
rangement pregnant, for the historian, with rich 
materials of philosophic comparison. Nor is there 
any serious reason to apprehend that the future 
historian will be likely to fall below former writers 
in point of artistic skill. There can be no question 
that the historical science is progressive in every 
branch; that Tacitus excelled Thucydides, Hume 
Tacitus, Mignet Hume, Macaulay Mignet; and it 
is quite reasonable to suppose that the future his¬ 
torian on whom shall devolve the duty of painting 
New York in the nineteenth century, will surpass 
Macaulay, as well in the arrangement and coloring 
as in the extent of his materials. 

The older we grow the more doubtful it appears 
whether, if we all of us had a doctor like Don 
Quixote’s to drag half our old books into the yard 
and make a bonfire of them, the catastrophe would 
be a loss or a gain. 


(fiiitor’s (faaij (Cjjair. 

ITH May-day comes moving in the city, and 
plans for moving out of the city. Not more 
sure are the winds of March than the confusion of 
May-duv; and all the old, time-hallowed associa¬ 
tions with the season are utterly routed and de¬ 
stroyed. In our quiet Chair we sit and survey the 
tumult, and can only see in it the typical day of 
the year for America and Americans. \Ve have 
nothing old, and it seems that we are determined 
never to have any thing old. We pull down our 
bams and build greater, when the old are quite 
sufficient for the purpose, and were gradually get¬ 
ting to be ornaments of the estate. Time has the 
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magic touch of romance. Time is the alchemist 
that slowly changes the heavy coarse stones into a 
poetic material more precious than gold. 

Hut vre do not think so. 

The same restlessness that constantly changes 
the house also invades the interior, and the visitor 
longs to see a sofa which is not in the last mode, 
and a table that has not just arrived from Paris, 
and a carpet and curtains which are not of the new¬ 
est pattern. It occurs to some respectable citizen 
that he must have a bay-window to illuminate his 
dining-room. Bay-windows instantly become an 
epidemic. All the houses in the street are in¬ 
fected, and burst out into bay-windows. The 
whole city is eruptive in the same way. The sub¬ 
tle virus penetrates the country. The rural dis¬ 
tricts catch the contagion, and in all sequestered 
and romantic places the houses are seized with the 
affection, and bay-windows appear at evcrj| possi¬ 
ble point. 

But how much charm there is in fitness! Grand- 
mam a Doldrum was a quaint, respectable, dignified, 
and agreeable old lady, while she wore her gray hair 
and the costume which harmonized with them. But 
when she came out one morning in a cluster of chest¬ 
nut curls, and a cap all arch and afloat with brilliant 
ribbons, we children were ready to forswear all re¬ 
lationship with Grandmother Doldrum. Now this 
fitness is just as beautiful in houses, and their ar¬ 
rangements and furnishings, as it is in people and 
the proprieties of dress. Suppose you should sud¬ 
denly come in to see us—suppose either of the cor¬ 
respondents whose letters we sometimes publish 
should enter our room, and you or they should find 
us in patent leather boots and a foppish cravat tie, 
and carefully-considered trowsers, with a coat short 
in the waist, and with large flowing sleeves, care¬ 
fully displaying emerald wrist-buttons, instead of 
the loose garments, a trifle seedy, and the capa¬ 
cious shoes, with strings, and the rumpled white 
cravat, which properly become our years, and 
which we always wear—you would justly say to 
yourselves, “ What an absurd and fantastic old 
Kasy Chair, aping youth!” 

For our own part, we love the great leather chair in 
which Grandfather Doldrum ^at, and the little oval 
screen which, in the long-vanished years when there 
were roses upon Grandmother Doldrum’s cheeks, 
protected them from the fire. We like the Doldrum 
sideboard, the Doldrum china, and glass, and sil¬ 
ver. They are quaint, indeed; but, for that very 
reason, they are full of tender and pleasing associ¬ 
ations. 

Aunt Jane Doldrum, when she was a belle of 
twenty, married her present husband, and they 
move, every few years, on the first of May. My 
aunt, Mrs. Jane Doldrum Kuggs, is toward seventy, 
and if you should call at her house this morning, 
you would swear (or affirm) that she came home, a 
bride, yesterday. Every thing is new, and new in 
the last mode. The window curtains, and the fur¬ 
niture, and the carpets, and the clocks, and gas- 
tixtures, are fearfully new^ Aunt Ruggs’s house 
has as much interest as an upholsterer's ware room, 
and not a bit more. It is only the wareroom moved 
up-town. % 

But if, when we went to take our Sunday's tea 
with Aunt Jane, we could see something that re¬ 
called the days when she was young—when 
Bleecker Street was out of town—when a brook 
ran through Canal Street, and pretty maids spread 
clothes to dry in the fields where now Broome 
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Street roars and patties—how like an old picture, 
or song, or pleasant chapter from history, would 
our Sunday tea-drinkings be. But as it is, we 
are afraid of dropping tea upon the table, and pre¬ 
serves upon the new satin-damask sofa, and we sit 
very carefully lest the delicate chair should give 
way beneath us; and all is so elegant, and rich, 
and splendid, and dismal, in Aunt Jane's drawing¬ 
rooms, that positively old Mum Phillis's parlor, 
down in Avenue B, is pleasanter. 

This dreary propriety and chilly splendor are 
all part of the restlessness that begets such a cus¬ 
tom as May-day moving. We are not content 
with the old home nor the old furniture; and yet 
it would be worth while to remember that while 
we cling to the old things endeared by association, 
we also so far cling to the youth with which they 
were contemporary. Aunt Jane's new furniture 
only makes her old age more evident; and as she 
sits and gazes at it, it suggests to her only the up¬ 
holsterer's and the cabinet-maker’s skill; while, if 
her eye could rest upon the chair where the friends 
sat who will come no more, or upon the table where 
her father bent in writing, or the side-board where 
his wine sparkled, she would feel truly at home. 
Even the sadness of such associations and remem¬ 
brances would be sweeter than the consciousness 
that she could not tell her sofa from her neighbor's, 
nor know that she was in her own house except from 
the audible snore of Uncle Ruggs, who has fallen 
asleep with his head upon the sumptuous back of 
the handsomest lounge. Poor Aunt Doldrum 
Ruggs is dreadfully distressed, for if he turns his 
head there will be an eternal memorial of the move¬ 
ment upon the soiled back of the lounge. 

Think of these things, gentle friends, aunts and 
uncles of every name, when you move on the first 
of May, and repair the old table and the old bureau 
rather than buy a new. 


But when May-day is over, and June days come, 
and the summer solstice reminds us all of the sea, 
and the Tropics be upon us, then where shall we 
go, whither shall we flee ? 

A distinguished diplomatic friend of this Easy 
Choir, whose friend, Mr. J. Smythe, Jr., has occa¬ 
sionally made our pages the medium of his com¬ 
munications to the public, the Spanish Embassador, 
in fact, Don Fandango Bobtail, informs us that he 
means to devote the summer to the watering-places, 
at which resorts, he contends, American society is 
best studied, and will sometimes send us a line of 
his experiences there. 

To say the truth, this M study of Society” has 
been of late a good deal overdone. All the literary 
youths about town have fired their little squibs 
through newspaper columns or magazines, and no¬ 
thing has been more ruthlessly satirized and scold¬ 
ed than the mysterious existence or institution 
called “ Society.” The Home Journal , indeed, the 
laureate and organ of that mystic power, has bran¬ 
dished its cudgels valiantly in defense of the ways 
and means of “ Society,” and weekly parades the 
treasures of wit, experience, and sagacity it has 
discovered within that much-abused circle. They 
who doubt the existence of such treasures, have 
but to look at the proof and be confounded. For 
ourselves, who only occasionally let fly a shot at 
thy great and awful enemy, there is consolation in 
the faith that society will survive these assaults; 
and we can not but indulge the private belief that 
it will benefit by them. The bee that stings also 
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makes the honey. As certain follies and extrava¬ 
gances become notorious and Stigmatized under 
some fictitious name, the irresistible fear of ridicule 
will persuade all sensible men and women to avoid 
any exposure to the chance of receiving such a 
name. 

When the terrible portrait is drawn, they will 
shrink as Addison shrank from Pope's splendid 
satire, and they will not have the comfort of his 
closing assurance: 

“ Who would not smile if such a man there be f 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he T' 

We have, with some curiosity, asked Don Bob 
about the effect of this incessant fire of criticism 
upon its victim. He smiles diplomatically, and 
says, with a shrug, that the world is too old to re¬ 
form, and that nobody enjoys the blow more than 
those who are hit. He declares he doesn’t see 
that women dress or dance any less extravagantly 
or that the men are wittier, for all the fine things 
that have been said. 

“ Society is the same all the world over, my dear 
old Easy Chair,” says Don Bob, l< and has always 
been about the same, so far as I can perceive. 
People dress, and dance, and make love, and marry 
for money, and drive a neat turn-out, and squander, 
and swindle, and smile, in the earliest romances as 
they do in Mrs. Gore’s and Mr. James’s latest. 
Do you suppose Ivanhoe really loved Bowena bet¬ 
ter than Rebecca, or did he refrain from offering 
himself to Rebecca because she was of the despised 
race, and Mrs. Front-de-Boeuf and the rest of the 
Grundy family of the period would have made such 
a dreadful rout about it? You may believe that 
he didn’t marry Rowena because it was a good 
match; but I shall live and die in the faith that 
old Ivanhoe, in the musty centuries of romance and 
tradition, did just what young Thomas Noddy, In 
the next street, did. They both wanted to marry 
well; to please the family; to havo yellow linings 
to the carriage, and a well-set table, and plenty of 
servants. They wanted to ehu\ the mouth of the 
gossiping old world, and go gently down to oblivion 
in the last fashion. Mr. and Mrs. Noddy will laugh 
over the ‘Potiphar Papers' or the 4 Fudge Do¬ 
ings’ a great deal more merrily than the sardonic 
cousin in the country, who rails at the city she is 
longing to live in, and preaches long sermons upon 
the sinfulness of fashions which she would obse¬ 
quiously follow if she could. 

t( And when any gentleman takes up his pen and 
says in print just what I am saying to you, be is 
abused as if he had picked everybody's pocket. 
However, my dear Easy Chair, I don’t believe Mr. 
Thackeray, for instance, will see any leas clearly 
the melancholy absurdities of social life because 
people clamor that society is not all so corrupt; and 
I have great faith in the fact that he will continue 
to serve them up, not for our smiles and self-grat- 
ulation ohly, but our veiy earnest and serious re¬ 
proval. 

“ Whether he and the rest of them are going to 
do *ny good by their brilliant and incessant thrusts, 
I do not know. But the year 2855 will, I sincere¬ 
ly believe, find our remote posterity all laying out 
in May where they shall pass the summer; still 
dancing and flirting and marrying, making money 
and breaking hearts, doing good and doing ill, while 
sly and sagacious observers go gravely about, ajid 
occasionally make a study from life, and exasper¬ 
ate a few of the subjects. 

“ But whatever they do in the May of 2855, 


in this May we ought to consider where to 

w 
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We asked Don Bob where he intended to go. 

“My learned friend, I can not precisely say; 
I should like to see Niagara again, also Sharon, 
Saratoga, Nahant, and Newport. The Virginia 
Springs I hear well mentioned; nay, Cordelia her¬ 
self told me she was going there. Then Cape May 
has charms; for it may be said of Baltimore and 
its belles, as was said by the English poet Brown¬ 
ing— 

‘ Where I find her not, beauties vanish; 

Whither I follow her, beauties fiee 
so wherever I find Baltimore summering, there I 
shall rest and bask in beauty. 

14 But I hear of a great rally to be made at Na¬ 
hant. Boston goes to that rock to breathe the 
breezes from Cape Cod. They ore Puritan breezes, 
I think. They have a rough edge, and come 
shrouded in sharp eastern fogs. I have thought 
sometimes of that bleak December landing of the 
Pilgrims, when, even on summer days, 1 have felt 
the wind sifting through to my very marrow. But 
Nahant is a lovely spot, and many a treasure of 
memory is labeled with its name, and the- Hotel, 
my Easy Chair, is unsurpassed. The traveler is 
well-housed at Niagara in the Cataract, and at Sa¬ 
ratoga in the United States; but not at the Falls 
nor the Springs is he more comfortably lodged 
and sumptuously served than at the Nahant Hotel. 
It is new, you understand. It Is no longer the old 
house, where, if you have ever been, you have 
vowed vows never to go again. But if you have 
tasted the hospitalities of the Trcmont and the 
Revere in Boston, then you have had a foretaste 
of the Nahant Hotel. It is a gentleman’s house; 
and, if you have undergone Newport hotels, you 
will understand distinctly what I mean. 

“ There are other magnets on that promontory, 
of which I can not whisper even to a discreet Easy 
Chair. If you go there, as I sincerely advise you 
to do, you will find them; you will know that they 
are there by your inability to get away; you will 
know that you have been there by the rosy light 
that will linger in remembrance about your Na¬ 
hant hours. 

“ Positively,” said Don Bob, “here is a tear!” 

Newport, we learn, will be more thronged than 
ever. We do not wonder. There is a magic in 
the air that allures like the singing of syrens. But 
why should there not be a tolerable hotel in New¬ 
port? There was a long and careful sketch of 
Newport life and history in our August number of 
last year; but there was nothing truer in the paper 
than its opening remarks upon Newport hotels. 
We understand that a Newport journal, noted for 
its sagacity and independence, discovered that the 
article was written by an unfortunate wight who, 
having no means to pay his bills at the hotels, 
compromised the matter by abusing them. It is 
good logic; and, if that journal insists upon it, we 
suppose it must be considered true. Now we dis¬ 
tinctly desire our corr^ondents to pay their bills: 
or, in case they can not perform such a task, wc 
beg them not to malign their creditors. 

In Jliis case, however, our own experience only 
confirtns that of our August contributor; and if the 
journal insists (which we are sure it will not), we 
will produce our bills receipted. There is not a 
good hotel in Newport; a clean and comfortable 
house, we mean, like that at Nahant, and the oth¬ 
ers we have mentioned. And yet Newport is the 
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great watering-place of the country. If it is im¬ 
possible for so short a season to support a good 
bouse, how isitsupported at N ahant ? and how much 
prolonged the season would be, if we, unhappy 
visitors, who would gladly see September and Oc¬ 
tober by* the sea, only had some proper place to 
inhabit! We humbly suggest that a good hotel 
upon the Cliff, well-organized and well-kept, would 
draw the permanent summer population as well as 
the transitory visitors. And we say this, with all 
deference in proper quarters, not because our purse, 
but our stomach, gave out. Nowhere in the world 
is there a watering-place of finer facilities than 
Newport. Nowhere in the world ought they to 
be so carefully improved. 

Mr. N. P. Willis, when he was in England, 
and soon after beginning his literary career, wrote 
home letters about foreign life and society, for which 
he was as well abused as any author we remember. 
It is generally understood that he was cast out of 
English good opinion altogether. But it happens 
that we owe probably more to Mr. Willis than to 
any other American traveler, that gossipy knowl¬ 
edge of literary and fashionable society which 
we now enjoy. We do not judge the extent of 
his acquaintance, but he certainly was on good 
terms at Gore House, the London residence of 
Lady Blessington, and there he met many of 
the celebrities of whom he so freely and gayly 
discoursed. 

Mr. Willis fell upon the palmy days of Lady 
Blessington. Her name at that time was men¬ 
tioned rather under the breath, and her carriage 
was not seen at the Queen’s Drawing-rooms. She 
was unpleasantly talked about. Yes; but so was 
Lady Flora Hastings a little later. Lady Flora 
died of the scandal, but Lady Blessington, though 
scandalized, survived. She was unpleasantly talk¬ 
ed about, but all the noted men in London throng¬ 
ed her rooms; and Gore House succeeded Holland 
House. 

The subject of the unpleasant talk, in connection 
with Lady Blessington, was Count D’Orsay, the 
husband of Lady Blessington’s daughter, the fam¬ 
ous dandy, painter, poet, sculptor, horse-jockey, 
and critic. D’Orsay was probably the best Alci- 
biades that modern European society has seen. 
And none of the many good stories told of him 
surpasses in characteristic interest that related by 
the painter Haydon in his Autobiography. The 
artist was starving, and half broken-hearted before 
his picture—gloom without and despair within— 
when suddenly D’Orsay enters, like a sunbeam, 
exquisitely dressed, the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form, surveys the canvas for a moment, 
descries the difficulty, and seizing the pallet from 
the painter, takes the brush in his delicately kidd¬ 
ed hand, and'gives the necessary stroke; then 
smiles, bows, and skips into his cab. It is a true 
bit of Vivian Grey in real life. And Disraeli, too 
shrewd to lose so fine a subject, made D’Orsay the 
Count Mirabel of his “ Henrietta Temple,” and 
dedicated the book to D’Orsay by name. 

That virtuous body, London society, of which 
the Neiecomes is the most subtle and masterly 
picture and analysis, was never weary of whisper¬ 
ing about this Alcibiades and his Aspasia. Lady 
Blessington went about “ under a cloud,” as it is 
poetically rendered. She and the Count crossed 
to Paris, when the welcome guest of Gore House 
became President of France; and they both died in 


Paris during the first years of the new Napoleonic 
regime. 

The gossip about her has been recently revived 
by the publication of her correspondence, edited by 
Dr. Madden; and much the most important cir¬ 
cumstance of the revival is the letter of Walter 
Savage Landor, addressed to the London Athe- 
weum. The stalwart veteran; the polished and 
profound author, who knows that if his readers 
are not many, they are all enthusiasts and friends; 
whose sympathies are always upon the right side, 
and who is sure to say a strong word for those 
whose liberal thoughts or noble actions have re¬ 
pelled sympathy, has now thrown a flower upon 
the grave of the wife of an early friend, and a 
hostess whose house and heart were always open 
to him. 

We allude to this letter because it is so fine a 
protest against the eager and withering gossip 
which is so often a hundred-fold worse than what 
it condemns. If she has any warm friends living, 
surely they will cherish this letter as her best 
epitaph. 

Christian reader, what do we do, you and this 
old Easy Chair, when a fellow-sinner sins? Of 
course we hurry to see who will cast the first stone, 
and hit hardest. And that is the tone, and the 4 
preaching, and the practice of Christian society. 
Now what said the Master about casting the first 
stone? what canons did he lay down about that 
proceeding? We honor this letter of old Walter 
Savage Landor—a man who has held his heart 
firm and true for more than seventy years—be¬ 
cause it inculcates the simple and reasonable doc¬ 
trine taught in the case of the Syrian woman. 
The applicability of the rule is not altered because 
it is an English woman. 

Landor tells the story of his introduction and 
subsequent acquaintance. “ Her parties contained 
more of remarkable personages than were ever as¬ 
sembled in any other house, excepting, perhaps, 
Madame de Stael. In the month of the Coro¬ 
nation more men, illustrious in rank, in genius, 
and in science, met at Gore House, either at din¬ 
ner or after, than ever were assembled in any pal¬ 
ace. Enough has been said vitupatory about the 
mistress of that mansion. I disbelieve in the tales 
of her last friendship (D’Orsay); an earlier one af¬ 
fords more cause for admiration than censure.” 

He then relates her attachment to “ a very hand¬ 
some man,” who had ruined himself by gaming, 
and had fled the country. She resolved to follow; 
and Lord Blessington, who was then in love with 
her, did not make a proposal that she should mar¬ 
ry him, but that he should pay “ a thousand pound 
or two” to bring back her lover. It was impossi¬ 
ble. The lover wrote that he should never return, 
and begged not to mar her future. Then Lord 
Blessington came forward. Lady Blessington, un¬ 
til the death of the exile, sent him a hundred 
pounds quarterly. “ Virtuous ladies!” concludes 
Landor, “ instead of censuring her faults, attempt 
to imitate her virtues. Believe that, if any excess 
may be run into, the excess of tenderness is quite 
as pardonable as that of malignity and rancor.” 


The Spring opens no pleasanter doors than those 
of the National Academy of Design, whose exhi¬ 
bition this year was in the rooms lately occupied 
by the Dusseldorf Gallery. In the midst of Amer¬ 
ican life, which allows so little leisure, and which 
has no class of cultivated loungers, the jeuncste 
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doree of foreign capitals, it is interesting to mark 
what effect and influence these annual collections 
of paintings have upon the public mind. 

The catalogue of this year’s exhibition opens 
with a hilarious account of the condition and pros¬ 
pects of the Academy. It tells us of the extremely 
favorable state of health in which the institution 
finds itself, and states that it never held a higher 
place in the public interest. Copious allusions are 
also made to the admirable organization of the 
Academy. We hear of lectures, schools, collec¬ 
tions, etc., to a degree that will surely make glad 
the hearts of lonely young aspirants secluded in re¬ 
mote districts, and hampered by poverty; and which 
illuminates our minds to a glow, in respect of the 
love of art, and sympathy with its pursuit, which, 
it appears, has struck such deep root in our metro¬ 
politan, if not onr national, character. 

For the present, indeed, the lonely young aspi¬ 
rants need not sell their clothes to raise money to 
enable them to reach the favored region where the 
Academy proffers lectures, lessons, and apparatus 
so freely. For the present these things have gone 
into abeyance. Like shop-windows which, for the 
last month, have blazed with the notice that “on 
the first of May, this store will open w ith an illim- 
• itable stock of soap-bubbles and tobacco-smoke,” 
so the Academy catalogue announces that on the 
first convenient opportunity, lectures, lessons, and 
appliances will be afforded to an eager public. 

However, we do not intend to follow this scent. 
But why did so grave and discreet a body as the 
Academy adorn itself for its festival with such 
grotesque rhetoric as the preface to its annual list 
of pictures ? There was no especial occasion to say 
any thing; and if such occasion had existed, surely 
the Academy should have put forth a well-consid¬ 
ered and comprehensive statement of its condition 
and prospects. The effect of such a performance is 
immediately to challenge attention to its existence, 
and searching investigation into its operation. The 
great question of the utility of Academies is at once 
vexed, and there may be hard knocks given, and 
hard feelings engendered, before the question is 
answered. 

We presume the facts of the case to be simply 
these: That the Academy is an amiable institution, 
which, with very limited means, and no public 
sympathy, has been endeavoring to teach the ru¬ 
diments of art, and to cherish an esprit de corps 
among artists. It has had, we believe, no profes¬ 
sors, nor any courses of lectures, and it has cer¬ 
tainly been very poor. It was about four years 
since that a short course of popular miscellaneous 
lectures upon subjects connected with art, was de¬ 
livered for tho benefit of the Academy, and the at¬ 
tendance upon those lectures showed a not very 
extensive enthusiasm in the general subject. A 
year or two later each of the artists of the city 
contributed a work for sale for tho benefit of the 
Academy; and, as we learn, nearly two thousand 
dollars were realized from the sale. Meanwhile 
the Academic performances as such, the teaching 
by various means, was extremely limited, if not 
altogether suspended; and now that they have 
come to a full stop, we have this cheerful preface 
assuring us that affairs were nevermore flourishing. 

Now we sincerely hope they are, because all 
Americans who love liberal studies must desire 
the prosperity of an institution intended to ad¬ 
vance them. And we do not find the same objec¬ 
tions to this Academy as to those of Europe. The 


fact is unquestionable, we presume, that in Europe 
the academies have either occasioned the decline 
of art, or have been contemporary with it. Prob¬ 
ably the latter is the true statement, for no academy 
would have ruined Raphael, as none, certainly, 
would have made Michel Angelo. So fatally true is 
this statement, that every man who concerns him¬ 
self at all with such interests knows that the word 
Academic, as applied to works of art, means a con¬ 
ventional and unreal character—means every thing, 
in fact, but vital excellence. It signifies the per¬ 
fection of what can be taught, and the sad tendency 
of the institution is to value talent more than 
genius. 

But an academy with us has not commanded, 
and never will command, that kind of influence 
and patronage which in other countries has made 
it inimical to the best interests of art. Our differ¬ 
ent social organization would always paralyze that 
tendency. With us an academy must always be, 
what the present aims to be, a college of art; and 
properly managed it would no more prevent a 
man’s becoming a great artist than a well-managed 
university would prevent his becoming a great poet. 
Genius needs training even more than talent, be¬ 
cause it is more dogmatic and erratic. Feeling is 
not enough for the artist. As was once well said 
to this old Easy Chair, the artist must be nine 
parts mechanic to one part poet. Just as in food, 
the saccharine element, which is the nourishing 
quality, must be in greatly less proportion than 
the unnourishing fibre. 

We glance only at these considerations. They 
are inevitably suggested by the extraordinary 
preface of the catalogue. By that preface the 
Academy has committed itself. It has made im¬ 
plied promises. It proposes to do something on a 
greater scale than heretofore. Let us hope that 
over the exhibitions of future years no Nemesis will 
shake this year’s catalogue. With each twelve- 
month we shall repair to the halls with more 
exigent eyes. “ Show the fruits of that fine prom¬ 
ise! Where are the better pictures? Where is 
the profounder interest in art? W r here are the 
professors and their lectures, the teachers and their 
lessons, the collections and their capable expound¬ 
ers?” It will not do to assure us every year that 
things are better. We are too much and sincerely 
interested in the condition and progress of artistic 
studies to be stopped with hilarious prefaces and 
cheerful assurances of plethora. We like the 
Academy, we think with pleasure of that band of 
artists in the midst of the universal whirl, who 
are quietly holding fast to the pursuit of beauty. 
And so jealous are we of their position and dignity 
that we shrink from seeing any false or foolish 
step, any hasty or unnecessary statement, any 
thing, in short, which will give envy a chance to 
sneer, or skepticism the excuse of d smile. 

And in this connection we must take leave td 
remind the loungers about our Chair, that in the 
Crayon , a weekly journal published in New York, 
they have as sincere, intelligent, and agreeable a 
record of the contemporary state of art, and criti¬ 
cism upon its performances, as there is in the 
world. It is a paper pleasant to the eye, and 
satisfactory to the mind, and when the lounger 
considers that there is no more difficult thing to 
do well than to conduct an esthetic journal, it is 
the highest praise to say that this is well done. 
Let the Academy be managed as well for an acad¬ 
emy of art, os the Crayon is managed as a journal 
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of art, and its prosperity will speak for itself, and 
can dispense with hilarious prefaces. 

We have tarried a long timeht the door, but we 
mean to enter and take a glance at the pictures. 

And who is Mr. Darby who has two charming 
pictures, and seemed to be the new excellence of 
the exhibition? His small cabinet portrait was 
thoughtful and conscientious, and his “ heads” were 
a pair of faces so full of character, so tenderly 
treated, and so sweetly conceived, that we are sure 
many who saw them asked the question we ask, 
Who is Mr. Darby ? Such works are not the re¬ 
sult of accident, and we shall undoubtedly hear 
more of him. “ He has a future,” as the French 
delicately express so much more than is said. 

Mr. Baker’s portraits were delicious, especially 
that of the lady with the rose-bud and the evanes¬ 
cent loveliness so charmingly caught and fixed 
forever. The reality of this portrait, its entire 
want of exaggeration, its pure humanity, detain 
the memory now, as it did the eye then. This 
artist has a fresh, sweet sincerity of color, and 
honest reverence for nature, which have already 
given him rank with the best of our portrait 
painters. 

Mr. Elliott is our litcralist , not tlmt he imitates 
so faithfully every detail, for he is very slovenly 
in the details and accessories of his portraits. But 
he gives the literal, not the poetic inau. It is Mr. 
Richard Roe, Jhe lawyer, or Adolphus Gunnybags, 
the merchant, or Mrs. M&re, mother of six 
children, that he gives us; and no friend of the 
family, however long he may have been absent in 
India, could fail to recognize it. But it is only 
the lawyer and the merchant, and not the man. 
It is literally correct. It has a daguerreotype 
exactitude of form and color; but there is some¬ 
thing more in every man than appears in Mr. 
Elliott’s portrait of him, however unmistakable a 
likeness and well-painted a picture it may be. 

Mr. Hicks’s full-length portrait had beautiful 
and vigorous parts. The light was admirable. It 
was real daylight; and the drapery was well-man- 
aged and accurately imitated, and the general 
composition was attractive. But the head lacked 
the elaborate finish of some of the accessories, and 
the eye consequently lingered too long upon the 
brilliant damasks and handsome carpet. For this 
reason there was a want of unity in the work, and 
it pleased, altogether, less than the two oil-portraits 
of Lucretia Mott and Gulian C. Verplanck, and the 
crayon head of Partce Godwin. In the first there 
was beautiful modeling and coloring. Perhaps 
the face of Mrs. Mott was too spotty; but they 
were as good portraits as we have seen from Mr. 
Hicks, and that is saying very much. 

Mr. Gray had but one head. It was a.half- 
length portrait of a child, and presented a most 
extraordinary aspect of nature in the landscape 
background; but the sunny hair of the girl, and 
the youthful grace of the figure made the picture 
charming. 

Mr. Huntington evidently reposed upon his lau¬ 
rels this year. The Boadicean Magdalen was un¬ 
interesting. 

Mr. Durand, the President, was as good as usual, 
and in precisely the same way. His large wood- 
study was accurate and conscientious; and upon 
his smaller canvases the same tranquil cows grazed 
upon the same tranquil pastures, and the same 
placid stream purled along the same placid land¬ 
scape, that we remember for many years. It is a 


calm pastoral that Mr. Durand paints, and it is al¬ 
ways very lovely. His qualities are easily per¬ 
ceived, but they are not easily acquired. He is 
mannered, and from year to year monotonous; 
but that seems to be the inevitable condition of 
human performance. There is no perceptible change 
from year to year; but it would be a hopeless task 
to quarrel with what is good because it is not al¬ 
ways becoming better. It ought to be f True: but 
good performance is no less good because it is not 
better, and in art of every kind, unless there be 
great genius, the limit of individual excellence is 
soon reached. 

Mr. Church exhibited several very elaborate and 
striking compositions of South American scenery. 
They were glowing, and careful, and very com¬ 
plete. The light and clouds were often extremely 
line, and the sense of lush, tropical luxuriance was 
very perfectly conveyed. They were universally 
admired. But is it not rather Church than Nature 
that we saw in those paintings ? 

Mr. Kensett had only one considerable work. It 
was less striking than Mr. Church’s, but it was no 
less truthful and satisfactory. Mr. Kensett’s con¬ 
science holds his pencil. He seems to have felt 
every hue in his picture. There is no sacrifice to 
effect; there is no trick of any kind, but the simple 
and transparent breadth of Nature is every where 
visible. His pictures are monotonous and cool in 
the general impression; but it is because what ho 
can evidently do best, he as evidently does most 
naturally, and he will not proceed faster upon his 
canvas than he does in his observation of nature 
and mastery of the means to express it. Mr. Ken¬ 
sett’s pictures have a reality as well as an actuality. 

Mr. Cropsey had a “ Mount Washington,” which 
it was a pleasure to study. The old faults of cut¬ 
up foreground disfigured it, and it was rather too 
evidently an effect of pigments. But the vigor of 
the handling, and the close study, the clear and 
lovely sky, and the bold cloud-forms—his favorite 
cumuli, but a little too pointed and pinnacled for 
cumuli—merited the greatest praise. Mr. Cropsey 
is still constantly increasing his scope, and im¬ 
proves, even to the eye of the uninitiated, yearly. 

Mr. Casilear had, as he has had for two or three 
years, some of the tenderest and truest bits of land¬ 
scape in the exhibition. They have a modesty, 
and a fresh, absolute excellence, which are refresh¬ 
ing. There are no sudden dashes to catch applause 
unawares, but they are carefully considered, and 
executed with exquisite grace. They are full of 
the enthusiasm of the true artist. We hope, next 
year, to meet Mr. Casilear upon a larger canvas. 

Mr. Hall had some of his brilliant bits of color; 
Mr. Cafferty one fine head at least; Mr. Gifford 
hazy landscapes, not powerful, but full of sweet 
feeling; Mr. Hubbard his golden gleam of summer; 
Mr. Colman a study of great promise, as also Mr. 
Hart. We can not do justice to them here, but 
we can record our admiration. 

Mr. Staigg’s miniatures were exquisite. No son 
or grandson, no daughter or granddaughter need 
mourn any longer that they are not contemporary 
with Malbone—Mr. Staigg’s miniatures are not 
less beautiful in their kind. Mr. Samuel Lau¬ 
rence’s heads of Bancroft and Willis were masterly 
sketches of character. There was a sketch by Mr. 
Ruskin which was dreadful; a.id a careful and elab¬ 
orate crayon drawing by Mr. Darley which was one 
of the finest things upon the walls, for its variety, 
character, and superb handling. 
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The exhibition was smaller, but not otherwise 
inferior to that of other years. It is not from year 
to year, but from comparison after certain intervals, 
that the progress of art in this country can be per¬ 
ceived. Compare the exhibition of *45 with that 
of ’55, and then say if we are not advancing. 

And now this prosing old Easy Chair has one 
suggestion to make. The Academy has sixty thou¬ 
sand dollars, derived from the sale of the old build¬ 
ing. That sum ought to be so invested that the 
i nterest is about four thousand dollars. Now sixty 
thousand dollars will not build nor buy proper ac¬ 
commodations for the Academy, not to say any 
thing of supporting its schools, etc. But four 
thousand dollars, with the proceeds of the exhibi¬ 
tion, will amply cover the expense of hiring an 
exhibition-room for two or three months—a room 
for the collection and library, and teachers to di¬ 
rect the studies of beginners. A pftor institution, 
like the Academy, has no right to dine or sup 
sumptuously, nor to build a great and useless tem¬ 
ple. But it has plenty of means and men to ac¬ 
complish the avowed objects of its organization; 
and its exceedingly hilarious preface to the last 
catalogue has opened all our eyes to see that those 
objects are accomplished. 


OUK FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Though our topics range a few days later than 
the mail, we must take them up where we left 
them; by so doing we leave no gap in our record 
of what crowns the newspaper talk of Europe; and 
beside, we give our kindly readers occasion to trip 
back a leaf or two in the history of the times, and 
by a re-look at the great events which checker the 
years, to fix them more firmly in memory, and to 
discuss with coolness what they have before dis¬ 
patched with their morning’s coffee. 

There was a buzz on the Bourse of Paris when 
the news first came, in the shape of floating rumor, 
that the great Nicholas had slipped from the stage, 
and would make his voice heard over the electric 
wires no longer. The Bourse proper—the great 
temple which fronts the theatre of the Vaudeville 
—had indeed closed; but the speculators had not 
yet deserted their usual haunts along the Boule¬ 
vard; and until two of the morning, the cafes 
where they seal their outside bargains were lighted, 
and noisy with speculation. 

A rise from five to ten dollars, in as many hours, 
on the value of all the leading stocks, is at any 
time a startling matter in these dull times of Eu¬ 
ropean commerce; but when the rise—as it did 
then—sprung from a dead man’B chamber, there 
was a wild excitement in it, and a fever of gain, 
upon which a philosopher might moralize with 
profit. 

The dismal news crushed other hopes besides 
those which clustered in the hearts of Romanoflf 
kindred , and the French journals tell us the story 
of many an habitife of the Paris exchange, whose 
fortune was swept away by the Emperor’s death. 

And our readers must know—if they do not al¬ 
ready—that the moneyed speculators of Paris are 
not all of them the keen-visaged men who have 
sharpened their wits upon the columns of the 
Bourse ; many a quiet grocer of moderate earnings 
perils his capital upon the risks of three per cents. ; 
and many a demure old lady—with a love of Cash¬ 
meres or of Canada Bison in her thought—slips to 
the bureau of the money-changers for a trial at the 
game of the stocks. 


One of our Paris letter-writers tells us indeed of 
a poor woman who kept the till of her husband’s 
shop, and who, wearied with the modest accumula¬ 
tions of slow-passing years, had ventured her whole 
capital in trade upon the prospect (which a week 
before the Emperor’s death seemed imminent) of a 
fall in the price of the state securities. Upon the 
very night, however, preceding the day on which 
her venture was to double her fortune, the tide 
turned; and the same fate which hurried the Czar 
to his final account, ruined utterly the adventurous 
dame of the counter. 

But small griefs and small reverses make no 
show in a time when armies are dying, when 
cabinets are toppling over, and Emperors sinking 
to the last slumber. 

It is an old story, that the bearer of bad news 
rides upon a fast horse; yet even with the proverb 
in mind, it is noticeable that the tidings of the 
great calamity of Russia came to the western 
capitals of Europe more quickly and surely than 
ever any great news before: the wires stood firmly 
to the weight of the story; no link was broken in the 
chain; the electric batteries were charged well; and 
within the same twenty-four hours, the king hVed- 
erfc mourned his stanchest friend; Napoleon dis¬ 
cussed the news with his generals at Boulogne; and 
the stately Palmerston gave the tidings—without a 
comment—to his fellow-commoners of England. 

It would have been well if comment had been 
used more sparingly in other quarters; and what¬ 
ever others may think of the matter, we can not 
give our echo to the damning terms in which the 
British papers have recorded the end of the life of 
Nicholas. The English press-men indeed study 
very few arts of courtesy; and we admire the hon¬ 
esty with which they blurt out disagreeable truths, 
however near home these truths may lie; but when 
the Times talks of the fallen Czar, as of an street 
culprit, who had utterly lost friends, character, and 
power, and died desolated by the ignominy and the 
fatality of his career, it seems to us that the Times 
not only forgets good taste, but overlooks the un¬ 
fortunate comparisons which Outsiders may draw 
between the monarch discomfited by death, and 
their British Cabinet which dies as easily as it 
comes to life again. 

“ In the long array of history, and among those 
figures dimly seen along the ages of the past, which 
bear imperishable traces of their guilt and their 
doom, none stands a more visible mark of retribu¬ 
tive justice than he who has thus abruptly passed 

from the scene of human affairs.This blow 

has fallen not only on the armies which Russia has 
equipped for the defense of her territory, not only 
on her policy and her alliances, but more especially 
on the-one great author of the war, who lias expi¬ 
ated with the loss of reputation, the loss of pow-er, 
and the loss of life itself, the outrage he committed 
on the rights of other states, and on the peace of 
Europe.” 

In this way speaks the Times: and the Chronicle 
says, “ He lived to know that his name was exe¬ 
crated throughout the world. Baffled alike in his 
diplomacy, and in his military character, he died 
knowing that he had flung away the hardly-earned 
fame of a long and too successful career.” 

Will sober history, or impartial observers (for 
the world is fully large enough to offer such) con¬ 
firm this estimate ? Is it not something flippant 
to speak thus slightingly of that diplomacy which 
startled Greece into rebellion, which secured in a 
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perilous season an Austrian guard for the Danubian 
provinces, and which has so adroitly pushed its 
negotiations with the courts of Germany, that 
notwithstanding all of Western strategy, no man 
can tell where they stand? Or is it altogether 
fitting in our neighbors of England to point rhetor¬ 
ical sneers at a military power around whose breast¬ 
works of the south—kept in marvelous order—a 
magnificent British army has, through the season 
past, dashed itself in pieces ? 

We are no friends to the despotic influences 
which reside in the court of St. Petersburg, now 
and always; but we like to see vigor acknowl¬ 
edged, and administrative energy recognized, al¬ 
though it belongs to the head and hands of an 
ambitious and irresponsible monarch. Nicholas 
certainly did not cherish 44 liberal opinionsper¬ 
haps he was not even generous (though there will 
be, in many minds, doubts of this); but it is cer¬ 
tain that he professed boldly his doctrine of a 44 di¬ 
vine right of kings,” and pressed it bravely to its 
issues. His ambition, too, was not a covert one, 
but written all over his actions. History may not, 
indeed, say much of his justice; possibly not of his 
benevolence—though there were thousands who 
mourned over him with honest tears—but it will 
never be denied that Russia, under the lead of his 
earnestness and devotion, has made, during an 
equal period, greater strides in the arts, in the sci¬ 
ences, and ii#all those elements of civilization of 
which the Continental monarchs of Europe permit 
the growth, than any sister nation of the Old 
World. 

We have alluded to the Times articles, and if 
we must except to the good taste of its 44 execra¬ 
tion” of the fallen monarch of Russia, and to its 
baseless assumption that on such a point England 
gives an imprimatur to the opinion of the world, at 
least we can admire cordially the vigor and the 
fertility with which that great journal has ad¬ 
dressed itself to the present disturbed state of 
British politics. 

Can any thing be finer, in the whole range of 
newspaper accomplishment, than the boldness and 
the determination with which that journal has sus¬ 
tained the validity of its assertions in regard to the 
conduct of the war—has given glowing utterance 
to the hearty indignation of Englishmen every 
where—has calmly traced the evils to their legiti¬ 
mate sources, and has fearlessly and eloquently 
laid bare the great plague-spots of British rule ? 

And is it not all the more .extraordinary to us, 
as republicans, that with a press so free and fear¬ 
less—awed by no Stat? Council, and by no patents 
of nobility—England should still yield her army, 
her church, and, we may add, her representation, 
to those whose only right lies in habit or in title, 
but whose fitness for practical duties is never made 
matter of serious question? A man can hardly 
have read the leaders of the Times, for the three 
months last past, without feeling that they are 
making the 44 beginning of the end.” Mere rhetoric 
has its day, and its influence dies when the sound of it 
dies on the ear; but when, as in the matter of these 
Times articles, rhetoric clothes great truths, which 
•*nter into very wakeful ears, and which carry with 
them such fearful illustrations as have been drawn 
from the Crimean campaign, the thing will not 
end in words. 

The Times killed the first Cabinet; the THmes 
sifted the second Cabinet; and, if it dies, the Times 
will have scotched the third. 


It ia agreeable to an earnest republican eye to 
see—when popular representation is so vain and 
false in the parliament—such hearty representa¬ 
tion of the instincts, the wants, and the feeling* 
of the great body of the English people, in an arena 
so large as the column* of the Times . 

Nor i* it only to the editorials of that journal to 
which, in these later times, our attention has been 
drawn. There are letters scattered here and there 
which show almost the vigor of “Junius,” with 
more than his feeling. Nor shall we be wearying 
our readers, we are sure, if we interpolate here a 
fragment of a Times correspondent, who, like many 
another, is weary of that lordly routine which fills 
the church, the cabinet, and the army with names 
rather than with men: 

44 It is a singular and a melancholy sight,” he 
commences, 44 to observe, at such a moment as the 
present, the reckless greed for place and power of 
the great families who have hitherto monopolized, 
with a few rare exceptions, the chief offices of 
State.” 

After speaking of Lord Goderich, and of Mr. 
Herbert, “ who represents, in his owti person, the 
united interest of several noble families accustomed 
to generate Cabinet Ministers,” he comes to Lord 
Carlisle, 44 better known as the Lord Morpeth of the? 
House of Commons. He is one of the most amiable 
and nicely-educated members of the House of 
Lords—a pretty scholar, and elegant lecturer, apt 
at quotation, ready at vers de society, and kindly 
and good-natured to all men. He has already fill¬ 
ed half a dozen posts in tho public service, and has 
proved himself unequal to the duties of every one 
of them. But then he is a Howard, and that fact 
alone gives him a title to high office, which the 
long and proved abilities of our Laings, our Pax¬ 
tons, and our Pctos can never hope to attain. When 
the late coalition government was formed, Lord 
Aberdeen hesitated to give this popular and genial 
mediocrity a seat in his cabinet; whereupon Lord 
Carlisle, instead of going into opposition, as the 
Whig custom is, betook himself to foreign travel; 
and the well-known result has been one of the 
weakest and most elegant little books that ever 
graced a drawing-room table. But, as it was 
deemed an absolute necessity that, according to im¬ 
memorial custom, the Carlisle-Sutherland interest 
should be duly represented in the liberal cabinet, 
Lord Carlisle’s nephew, the Duke of Argyll, then 
a mere boy, was actually lifted into it, as if with a 
baby-jumper, having previously filled no subordin¬ 
ate office whatever. He had, indeed, occasionally 
shown himself a promising but pert speaker in tho 
Lords, and evinced talents which might have fairly 
entitled him to an under-secretaryship; but most 
certainly had he not been born a Scotch duke—had 
he not married a Leveson Gower, of the blood of 
the Howards—he never would have begun his pub¬ 
lic career in the position in which most successful 
public men end theirs. And since his appointment 
to that dignity this young duke has continued to 
be on the ministerial benches in the Lords precisely 
what he was when in opposition—eager, boyish, 
interruptive, and imprudent: no respecter of liis 
superiors in intellect and experience, and so closely 
mailed in self-conceit as to be scarcely sensible to 
the well-deserved and withering sarcasms of Lord 
Derby. 

44 'The late government broke down chiefly in 
consequence of the utter inaptitude of every body 
connected with it for the transaction of 4 common 
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thiugs.' Our statesmen could exhibit astonishing 
energy and promptitude in ordering am army to 
winter in the Crimea, but they could not contrive 
to supply it with either food, clothing, or medi¬ 
cine, though it never advanced, and never will ad¬ 
vance, ten miles from the shore on which it; was 
landed. Tasks which the commercial houses of the 
city would have accomplished as incidental matters 
of course in the transaction*of their other daily 
business, have proved impossibilities to our New- 
castles and Herberts, solely because they were to¬ 
tally inexperienced in those methods of carrying 
them out with which all commercial men must be 
necessarily familiar. Does Lord Palmerston think 
that the accession of Lords Canning and Carlisle to 
his councils will mend the matter ? Will their ele¬ 
gant scholarship and high-bred manners provide 
shoes for our perishing infantry, or feed our starv¬ 
ing horses ? I invite him to read the speech of Mr. 
Laing, delivered on Friday last, to discuss the state 
of our commissariat with Sir Joseph Paxton and 
Sir Samuel Peto, and then consider whether the 
introduction of such men as those into the Cabinet 
Councils of the nation would not avail him more 
than scores of high-born Argylls and accomplished 
Cannings. But then those gentlemen do not un¬ 
doubtedly belong to the exclusive clique out of 
whom Cabinet Ministers have hitherto been select- 
ed; they are neither lords themselves nor have 
they married the daughters of lords; nor are their 
wives in the same set as the ladies of the Cabinet, 
therefore their intrusion might cause some social 
confusion in those family reunions which have 
hitherto been kept ‘ so select.’ White’s bay win¬ 
dow, moreover, would probably sneer at * common 
fellows’ like these, who had actually presumed to 
raise themselves from nothing, being thrust into 
the councils of the aristocracy to carry out ‘com¬ 
mon things,’ and the old ladies at Brookes’s would 
certainly meet and remonstrate at such an innova¬ 
tion upon the ‘ rights’ of the great Whig families. 
Afraid, therefore, to face the combined opposition 
of decayed dandies, fine ladies, and hereditary 
Whig placemen, Lord Palmerston will, in all prob¬ 
ability, continue to recruit his ranks, already quail¬ 
ing before the moss of ‘common things’ they are 
called upon to attend to, from young Christ Church 
tufts and from those medieval failures of preceding 
Whig governments who cluster hopefully behind 
him in the Commons; and when the cup of En¬ 
gland’s misery and England’s disgrace has been 
filled to overflowing—when the blood of our fathers, 
our brothers, and our children, sacrificed on the 
shrine of a greedy and incapable aristocracy, stains 
every hearth—when gaunt famine occupies every 
cottage, striking down those dear and tender ones 
whose very existence depended on the stout hearts 
and stalwart muscles of the ‘ common fellows’ who 
are fertilizing in vain the soil of the Crimea—then 
will the Ministers of England recognize with regret 
their stubborn blindness, and deplore, when it is too 
late, that they have refused to be warned by the 
handwriting on the wall thus interpreted to them 
by One of the People.’’ 

In the very paper from which we cut this, we 
find also a fragment from one of Mr. Cobden’s 
speeches, which, with more of temperance in lan¬ 
guage, yet with kindred tendency, shows us an¬ 
other powerful lever which is heaving at the great 
hulk of British Privilege. 

He is speaking before the National Freehold 
Land Society: “ He believed that ten times more 


injury* had been done to this country by the laws 
that.operate on the transfer and ownership of land 
than could well be described. The old feudal laws 
which had been perpetuated in this country* in the 
rural districts had caused a complete divorce be¬ 
tween the great mass of the people and the soil. 
Go into any of the rural counties and you could 
not find an agricultural laborer who had more in¬ 
terest in the ownership of the land than the horse 
he drove in the plow. They could not see that in 
any other country in the world but Russia. The 
effect of this monopoly in land, and of the laws that 
prevented the great mass of the rural population 
from acquiring land, had degraded them to a dead 
level bordering on barbarism. If they compared 
the peasantry of this country with those upon the 
Continent, where the land was mqre generally di¬ 
vided, how remarkable was the difference; and he 
would say to the aristocracy of this country at the 
present moment, do not stand in the way of any 
measures that may be brought forward, calculated 
to give facilities for the transfer and ownership of 
land in small quantities; and he would say to those 
in the interest of the British aristocracy*—and he 
believed the wisest among them felt it—that one 
of the great dangers to the landed aristocracy of 
this country is the want of those buttresses which 
a larger number of small landowners would be to 
the institution of property in the hands of a few.” 

We cite these tokens of feeling and^f inquiry in 
England because they are making up a large share 
of the talk, not only in the British isles, but upon 
the Continent. The world seems getting to an age 
when rulers are judged of by their fitness to rule, 
and when capacity for duty is judged of by the 
accomplishment of duty. It is a good catholic 
standard this, and it is making its way* every where. 


Putting nside the great subject of the war, and 
the fatal episode of the Russian Emperor’s death, 
nothing has made more talk in the Parisian circles 
of the two months last past, than the recent trial 
of a French governess, Mademoiselle*I)oudet by 
name, for alleged brutality to three or four little 
English girls placed under her charge by their fa¬ 
ther, a certain Dr. Marsden. 

In the first instance, the cause excited attention 
by the exceeding wnntonness of cruelty” which was 
charged upon Mademoiselle Doudet—so great even 
as to have caused the death of two of the children; 
and again, by the wonderful contrariety of testi¬ 
mony. 

It appeared that the governess had been in the 
service, at one time, of the Queen of England, and 
was in possession of a strong letter of recommenda¬ 
tion from Victoria; numerous other testimonials to 
her good character were brought forward from per* 
sous of eminence in England; and a certain Ma¬ 
dame Schwab undertook a long journey for the 
charitable purpose of testifying to her full knowl¬ 
edge of the defendant’s character, and of pronounc¬ 
ing a warm eulogium—in the presence of the court 
—upon her many* virtues. It was further alleged 
in her defense, that her seeming cruelty was only 
the judicious exercise of a rigorous sy stem of dis¬ 
cipline, recommended by the father himself, war¬ 
ranted by the custom of British schools, and de¬ 
manded by the vices of the children. 

Against Mademoiselle Doudet it was urged that 
the children were kept in a famished condition, 
confined for days together without food; that they 
were beaten, tied foot and hand, and were in ffear- 
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ful subjection to every caprice of the governess. 
On one occasion a child had been struck by Ma¬ 
demoiselle Doudet, and, reeling from the blow, had 
fhllen, striking her head in the fall against the 
corner of a heavy table. 

The famished creature could not rally from the 
effects of the blow; congestion of the brain en¬ 
sued, and the child died in the house of Mademoi¬ 
selle Doudet. 

Another, after being removed at length by the 
father to England, was so broken down in body 
and spirit that she languished in a slow fever—in 
her delirium always screaming at the approach of 
a phantom which took the form of Mademoiselle 
Doudet—and died in convulsions. Two others, 
who appeared on the trial, under proper care and 
good food had rallied, and were rosy-faced pretty 
girls of seven and ten years old. 

The famous criminal lawyer, M. Chaix d’Est 
Auge, was engaged by Dr. Marsden. The trial 
was long; and the evidence of all who had lived 
in the immediate neighborhood of Mademoiselle 
Doudet confirmed strongly the allegations of the 
plaintiff. It appeared that her own sister had 
been so shocked by the conduct of the accused as 
to forego all association with her. 

Mademoiselle Doudet, in reply to all the charges, 
contented herself with an arrogant denial. There 
seemed, indeed, throughout the trial, to be a full 
conviction, on the part of judge and spectators, of 
the guilt of the accused party; yet, strange to say, 
after four days of attendance in court, in listening 
to the most damnatory evidence conceivable, the 
jury, within twenty minutes, rendered a verdict 
of acquittal upon all the charges involved. 

There was, what the French call, a “grande 
sensation” in the court-room. Every one was taken 
by surprise ; and the next day nothing was talked 
of in the salons, or in omnibuses, but the strange 
verdict of the Doudet jury. 

Some attributed it to bribes; others to the in¬ 
fluence of the royal recommendation of Victoria; 
still others to an anti-British influence, which re¬ 
fused justice to an English complainant against a 
lady of French birth* 

There are, however, certain mysterious circum¬ 
stances belonging to the trial which might lead 
one to suppose that the accused had, in this par¬ 
ticular caso, foregone her previous character for 
amiability, crazed with the intent of wreaking a 
private vengeance for secret wrongs inflicted by 
the plaintiff. 

A new trial, already in progress, will doubtless 
explain much of the strangeness which has made 
the Doudet proces a subject of Paris talk almost as 
considerable as the <fld murder of the Duchesse de 
Pr&slin. 


Spbakixo of De Praslin reminds us that just 
now a new light has been thrown on the secret his¬ 
tory of iho downfall of Louis Philippe, and of the 
rise of Louis Napoleon, by the sixth volume (jost 
published) of M. Veron’s “MemoirB of a Bour¬ 
geois.” 

Every body knows who M. Veron is—the pursy 
Doctor, the ex-editor of the Constitutimnd, the ex¬ 
manager of the Opera—a most notable and gos¬ 
siping man, who, by his position at the head of a 
leading French journal, has come to know very 
much about the political changes of the last ten 
Tears. He takes ns into the palace of the Tui- 
leries upon that fatal day when the King took his 
Vol. X.—No. 60.—3 H 


leave, and when a hecatomb of victims w as offered 
up upon the square before the Palais Royal. Thiers, 
with his new ministry, was there, and breakfast 
was over, when the guns were heard, and Emile 
de Girardin came with the news that there was no 
hope—the King must abdicate. 

There were those present who objected; but the 
approaching roar of musketry quickened the exe¬ 
cution of the new resolve, and the abdication was 
signed. Then the King put off his coat of the 
Garde National, and in a simple citizen’s coat ap¬ 
peared again, leading in the weeping Queen, who 
was now in traveling dress. 

“ Ah!” said she, “ the French will soon find that 
they have lost a good king; they will not soon 
have another such.” 

The Duchess of Orleans was leaning against the 
wall when she saw the King about to leave the 
apartment for the last time; she came toward him, 
vainly struggling with her sobs: “ You leave me, 
then,” said she, “ without friends, without a rela¬ 
tive, without counsel; what will become of me ?” 

The King was touched: “ My dear Helene,” said 
he, “ the dynasty must be saved; your son must 
wear the crown; for this you must wait—you owe 
him the sacrifice.” 

Then the King and his party passed down the 
garden of the Tuileries to the Place de la Concorde ; 
a squadron of mounted men served os escort to the 
three little carriages which met the royal party. 
The King and the Queen placed themselves in one, 
with two little sons of the Princess Clementine and 
a child of the Due do Nemours. No less than ten 
other persons entered the remaining carriages; and 
though a few shots were fired upon the guard, and 
a few soldiers fell, the fugitives were driven safely 
over the square, and along the quay, arriving in 
the afternoon at St. Cloud. But no time was to 
be lost there; it was judged best to divide the 
royal party, and the King and Queen, alone, arrived 
that night at Dreux. 

Even then, it would appear that the King counted 
on residing in France, at his chateau in the north; 
never doubting but that Paris would accept the 
regency of the Duchess of Orleans, and her son be 
acknowledged as legal heir to the throne. Mat¬ 
ters, however, had turned differently; new pre¬ 
cautions were required to secure even the personal 
safety of the King, and his personal friends were 
dispatched toward Havre and the coast, to make 
what arrangements they could for his escape. 

The King traveled in an ordinary country car¬ 
riage, with his face muffled and wearing spectacles. 
Even under this disguise he was, however, once or 
twice recognized; and in the little village of St. 
Andrd he only escaped arrest by driving at full 
speed through a mob of the towns-people. 

At the little port of Trouville again, afte* a bar¬ 
gain for a fishing-vessel had been concluded, it was 
discovered that a stranger of distinction was at¬ 
tempting escape, and a thorough search was or¬ 
dered ; tne King was compelled to pass out of the 
house where he was lodged, by a dark court in the 
rear, at the very time the officials were making 
their search within. To add to his embarrasa- 
ments, orders had been forwarded from Paris, to 
all the coast-guard, to intercept the flight of the 
royal family. In this dilemma, and while the 
King lay secreted at a country house not far from 
Honfleur, a gentleman called one day and demand* 
ed to speak with his Majesty. Again all was alarm 
and discouragement; the visitor, however, proved 
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to be the British Vice-consul at Havre: he had 
come to propose a new means of escape. The King 
was to be provided with an English passport, bear¬ 
ing the name of William Smith: the Queen, who, 
after many days of separation, had rejoined the 
King at Honfleur, was to bear the name of Madame 
Lebrun. 

At night they went on board a little steamer 
which plies between Honfleur and Havre. The 
King wore spectacles and a heavy English pea- 
jacket. By concert he met Mr. Jones, the British 
Vice-consul, on the quay, and saluting him in En¬ 
glish, descended with him to the cabin. When the 
steward addressed him for the fare, he feigned ig¬ 
norance of his language, and appealed, in English, 
to Mr. Jones, who at once paid for both. 

Arrived upon the landing-place at Havre, Mr. 
William Smith was at once hailed in English by 
the British Consul, who addressed him as his un¬ 
cle. They walked together to the packet Express, 
which w r as waiting with her steam up for imme¬ 
diate departure. 

The Consul, having conducted the King to the 
cabin, said, “ Now, Sire, you are safe!” 

The Queen, as Madame Lebrun, had followed 
unnoticed. The stewardess, in looking through 
the cabin, chanced to see the face of the King, and 
fancied she recognized him. She communicated 
her suspicions, casually, to a friend, who, in his 
turn, made the same communication to an officer 
of the port, who was in attendance upon the quay. 
The officer came on board, and satisfying himself 
of the correctness of the girl’s suspicions, immedi¬ 
ately informed the captain that he must delay his 
departure. The captain, however, alleged that he 
had dispatches of importance, and even at the mo¬ 
ment gave orders for “ casting off.” The officer 
had only time to follow the British Consul on 
shore. 

The wind was strong, and the sea rough; yet 
the Express steamer made a fair passage; and, on 
the morning of March 3, 1848, the royal fugitives 
were safely landed upon the shores of England. 

We may possibly return on some future month 
to M. Veron’s book, and to his story of those pri¬ 
vate negotiations which went before the ccup d'etat 
of the 2d of December. 

Amoxo other matters which have caught the 
regard of the Parisian world latterly, we must not 
overlook the conjectures and the hints respecting 
an anticipated departure of the Emperor of France 
for the scene of war. 

It is amusing indeed to see how coyly the Paris 
journals touch upon a topic which is beyond their 
ken, and of w hich the bare mention might bring a 
warning. But if we may believe private ru^or, 
the discussion of such a movement at the clubs a*d I 
in side circles has been very earnest and long. 
Among other imaginable causes for such an Impe¬ 
rial movement it had been suggested—before yet 
the Emperor Nicholas was dead—that the second 
Napoleoa might have a wish to revive the memory 
of Tilsit, and, by an interview with the Czar, de¬ 
clare and confirm his own bargain for the cessation 
of hostilities and the division of spoils. Nor arc 
those wanting now, it would appear, in the Paris 
world, who credit a growing coldness between the 
courts of England and of France, and who look for¬ 
ward to a day not very remote, when the neigh¬ 
bors on either side of the channel will bo as good 
enemies as ever. 


As for the gayeties of the capital, the imperial 
ones at least seem to have suffered a rebut! even 
before the carnival had closed. Only one ball, as 
we learn, has lighted the Tuileries halls; and 
mourning for the dead royalties of Turin and 
courtesy toward the memory of the Czar, have 
conspired with the feeble health of the Emp¬ 
ress Eugenie, to shorten the usual revels of the 
court. 

The city, however, if we may believe the letter- 
writers, has not been without its usual stir of night¬ 
going equipages; and the fetes at the Hotel de Ville 
have been more princely than ever. 

And we venture to drop in here a few descriptive 
paragraphs from the same gossiping little friend 
(never dreaming that her letters would come to 
print) who gave us a naive notice last month of 
the ball at the Tuileries: 

“ Such a time as -we had in going! You know 
where the Rue Royale is ? Well, we went into the 
queue (I don’t know as I spell the word right) 
against the Rue Royale, more than a mile from 
the Hotel de Ville, and moved on, inch by inch— 
half-freezing in the carriage—till, at about a half 
hour after midnight, we reached the square of the 
Hotel de Ville. The whole front was blazing with 
lamps; at every corner there were groups of mount¬ 
ed guards; and we passed through a line of foot- 
soldiers, and drove through glittering courts (I 
don’t know which or how many), and finally were 
set down upon carpeted stairs, and the occupants 
of five carriages besides us, all at the same time, 
and with them we entered a great vestibule thronged 
with footmen, and police, and soldiers, and 1 don’t 
know who all! 

“Jean took our cloaks, and we were to find him 
again in the crowd of some two thousand other 
footmen ranged all about us. At the end of this 
great vestibule was a magnificent sight To the 
left we seemed to look into a princely garden; 
there were great pine and fir trees, with mirrors 
repeating them over and over, and in the midst of 
them a gushing fall of water—larger, I dare say, 
than your brook at Hampstead. It fell in three 
bounds, and there were lights behind each sheet 
of fall, So that it glistened as if the sun was shining 
on it. Then, immediately before you, the water 
eddied away in two great pools, on which lilies 
were floating, whose leaves were of colored glass, 
and whose stamen, or what-not, was a little taper! 
You can imagine what a beautiful effect w as pro¬ 
duced. The edges of the pools, and the* defense 
against a too near approach, was a barrier of flow¬ 
ers—roses, jasmines, violets (sweet as ours at 
home), every-colored crocuses, magnificent rhodo¬ 
dendrons, azalias, and a perfect hedge of camelias. 

“ The air, coming over the water, and through 
the boughs of the fir-trees and the flowers, was as 
fresh and odorous as if you had been in a garderf. 

. “ Turning from this, yon saw the great staircase 
rise before you, with its magnificent marble balus¬ 
trade, and a gay company leaning over between the 
columns, or listening to the music which came with 
a subdued echo from the distant halls. 

“ As for the rooms, I can not attempt to describe 
them to you—nor the people. You know there 
were ten thousand invited guests, And George (who 
went with us) says that, with servants, police, and 
the corps of hosts, there must have been at least 
eleven thousand present. Think of that! Scorn 
such churchfuls as Calvary turned loose at a ball! 

“The dresses were perfection; I can’t say as 
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much for the beauty; I do believe there was more 

last winter at Madame-’» twelfth-night ball. 

But the French do understand dress; not fitting 
only, but colors; such agreement with complexion 
—such study of effects—such tAmlng down of con¬ 
trasts, was really wonderful! 

“ Shall I tell you what was the prettiest dress I 
saw ? It was a white silk with four deep flounces, 
each one bordered with a fringe of white ostrich 
feathers, perhaps an inch and a half in depth, and 
every flounce covered to the fringe with the richest 
black Brussels lace. The lady who wore it had a 
noble figure and walk, and, in that airy dress, 
seemed to float There were many richer dresses, 
blazing with diamonds, but this, for its grace and 
elegance, seemed to me to crown them all. 

“ There were two halls for the dancers—so far 
apart that the music of one could not be heard in 
the other; and in each, I suppose, two hundred 
couple might have been swaying to the music. 
Sometimes, in our wandering through the mass of 
people, we would come upon a buffet , piled high 
with every imaginable delicacy to tempt one’s ap¬ 
petite—ices, jellies, cakes, punches, tea, coffee, bon¬ 
bons, sandwiches—only, I could not help observing 
that our heavy party dishes of salads and game 
were wanting. I dare say every body slept more 
quietly for the omission. 

“ Sometimes we passed through a vast hall, 
wrainscoated in old oak, with heavy oaken ceiling, 
reminding one of old lordly times; the chimney- ] 
piece so large that a dozen might group in the i 
corner: then, quickly after it, we would come upon e 
a salon glittering with gold and the most brilliant i 
frescoes; again, we seemed to he wandering through f 
what seemed a Moorish corridor, with rich Eastern 1 
hangings, lighted by colored lamps; and once again p 
we would burst upon a lofty hall with vaulted ceil- e 
Ing, echoing the music of a rich band perched in p 
a gallery above as. From time to time, too, we p 
would happen, in our wanderings about the fairy d 
palace, upon a rich parterre of flowers, deepening e 
away into a thicket of odorous cedars and fir-trees. ] 
One was bewildered by this, and looked up to see n 
if he were still in the palace, or had broken out li 
into the winter again; but the floor was of tessel- 
ated marble, and, looking far np, you could see the fi, 
reflections of the lamps among the foliage playing w 
upon a roof of glass. 

•* Sometimes, from a distant balcony, I know not If 
where or how, you looked far down in the distance th 
upon the stretch of the great banqueting-hall, and 0 f 
could see the dancers moving, as it were by magic, th 
to the music that reached the ear only by occa- hi 
sional faint echoes. 

“ I shall not tell you of the cUsagrbntnts —of a an 
tom lace flounce—of a foot half-crushed by the 
heel of some militaire —or of our long, long waiting 
in the vestibule below, from two till half past f 0 ] 
three, for our carriage to come up. We have for- tei 
gotten all that, and remember only how beautiful 
it was. 

“ I wish you had been with us. 

** Besides all this, there has been att American 
ball, you know; at least, I suppose you must have 
seen some account of it in the papers. There 
were a great many people there—with decorations 
and without—and it went off altogether with a 
very lively air. We poor ladies were admitted at 
half-price: this was generous in the managers. 
Indeed, I hear that we might have received free 
tickets had there not been fear of vulgar people 


I introducing themselves. How queer, to be sure, 
| it seems!” f 

The odor of spring reaches us, and we close our 
talk of the winter balls here. In our next—after 
taking one more glance, in the blush of June, at 
the festivities of Mid-Lent—we will renew our 
over-ocean glances at the changing phases of the 
European life. 


It (fiitor’a Dnnnir. 

a 14 fTlHE New Pastoral,” by T. B. Read, the poet- 
JL painter and the painter-poet, introduces Mat 
s * in the lines he has lent us for the purpose' and 
they will serve to present him and his poem to the 
readers of the “ Drawer.” This is by no means a 
ir fair sample of the beauties that are spread like 
*} May flowers over his fair pages; but it is just in 
season, and so we quote it. 

'' “ Mat has come in, young May, the beautiful, 

f Wearing the sweetest chaplet of the year, 
h Along the eastern corridors she walks, 

>- What time the clover rocks the earliest bee. 

Her feet a-flnsh with sunrise, and her rail 
Floating In breezy odors o'er her hair; 

, «nple garments, fluttering at the hem, 

' pleasing rustle round her sandal hIioou. 

* What happy voices wake the rural airs. 

From hillside homes and happy cottages. 

And every village is alive at dawn 1” 

Speaking of painter-poets reminds us of one of 
Hogarth’s best things. A nobleman as noted for 
ugliness as he was for his wealth and his pride, be¬ 
sought Hogarth to paint his portrait. The work 
was done in the artist’s best style and with rigid 
fidelity. But the proud peer was so disgusted with 
lus own deformity, that he had no desire to see the 
picture on his ancestral walls. Week after week 
elapsed, and he neither sent for the portrait nor 
paid the painter for his work. Hogarth demanded 
payment but could not get it. His lordship was 
determined to ignore the fact that the thing was 
ever meant for him. Provoked by this neglect, 
Hogarth hit upon a plan to extort the reluctant 
money. He wrote the following note to the de¬ 
linquent peer: 

“Mr. Hogarth’s dutiful respects to Lord_• 

finding that he does not mean to have the picture 
[ which he has drawn for him, is informed again of 
Mr. Hogarth’s pressing necessities for the money. 

If, therefore, his lordship does not send for it in 
three days, it will be disposed of, with the addition 
of a tail, and some other appendages, to Mr. Hare, 
the wild beast man, who has agreed to take it on 
his lordship’s refusal.” 

The picture was sent for in all haste, paid for 
and committed to the flames! * 

Among the ‘Mays of the Minnesingers,” is the 
following hymn to May, by Godfrey of Nifen, writ¬ 
ten in the thirteenth century: 

“ Up, Up, let us greet 
The season so sweet. 

For winter is gone; 

And the flowers are springing, 

And little birds singing, 

Their soft notes ringing, . 

And bright is the sun! 

Where all was drest 
In a snowy vest. 

There grass is growing; 

With dew-drops glowing, 

And flowers are seen 
On beds so green. 
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“All down In the grov<*. 
Around, above. 

Sweet music floats; 

As now loudly vying. 
Now softly sighing. 

The nightingale's plying 
Her tuneful notes; 
And joyous at spring 
Her companions sing. 
Up, maidens, repair 
To the meadows so fair, 
And dance we away 
This merry May/’ 


They were just married, Mr. and Mrs. Lovett, 
a charming young couple, in the rural village of 
Orange. Mrs. Lovett, as all young married wo¬ 
men, imagined she loved her new husband more 
than all the world besides. Perhaps she did; but 
they went to housekeeping right away, and her 
father had fitted her out with such a nice supply 
of all manner of needful furniture and fixings that 
she set her heart on them, and they fairly rivaled 
her other half, and divided her affections with him. 
Particularly that China tea-set! It was the neat¬ 
est and newest pattern—a perfect love of a tea-set; 
and what should John Lovett, her own husband, 
do within three weeks after they went to house¬ 
keeping, but take a beautiful pitcher out of that 
set and go out of the door with it to the pump to 
get a drink of cold water. He had been confined 
to the house for three days with an ugly boil on 
his knee, and as he stepped out upon the stone¬ 
flagging his foot slipped, and down he came, break¬ 
ing his boil and screaming with pain. His fond 
wife heard the fall and the groan, and rushing to 
the door, cried out, 

“ My dear, have you broke that China pitcher?” 

“ No, hang the pitcher, but I willand suiting 
the action to the word, he dashed it into a thou¬ 
sand pieces on the stones. 

But after all she might have loved her Johnny, 
notwithstanding she loved her pitcher. Some no¬ 
table women are never happy but when they are 
looking after things; like the wife of the Hon. 
Henry Erskine, who would spend half the night 
irt examining the wardrobe of the family to see 
that nothing was missing, and all in good order. 
One night, or rather one morning about two or 
three o’clock, having been unsuccessful in a search, 
Bhe awoke Mr. Erskine out of a sound sleep, shak¬ 
ing him thoroughly, and saying, “Harry, love, 
where is your white waistcoat?” 

Sometimes such women need to be cured by a 
little discipline like that administered in the Old 
country by Sandy M‘Nair, when he came home from 
a hard day’s work, through a drenching rain and 
wet to his skin. He was ready to sink down with 
fatigue when he entered his dirty cabin, where his 
thriftless wife was sitting over the peat-fire toast¬ 
ing her toes. 

M Now, Sandy,” said the wife, “just go down to 
the spring and get me two pails of water, for you 
are as wet as you can be, and you can’t get any 
wetter.” 

Sandy was hurt, and at first he meditated re¬ 
bellion and reftisal; but a better thought occurred, 
and taking the pails he set off in the rain, and, tired 
as he was, he soon returned with them full. In¬ 
stead of setting them down ho came up behind his 
lary spouse, and pouring one of them, and then the 
other over her head and shoulders, he said to her, 
“ There, Mrs. Mac, you are just as wet as you can 


be, go and get the water yourself, you can’t get 
any wetter.” 


Alas ! what slight occasions breed dissensions 
between hearts that love. Somebody has done 
that thought in poetry; but no matter, it is true 
as prose. There was Mr. Milligan, who married 
Fanny Lee, one of the sweetest, prettiest, lovingest 
girls in the village. Milligan was a young lawyer, 
and all the girls had taken a notion after him; but 
being a lawyer himself he kept his own counsel, 
and though he was often in court, he did his court¬ 
ing very quietly. He was successful in his suit 
with Fanny, issued an attachment, and as she was 
under age and so had no property in her own right, 
he took her person, under the Habeas Corpus act, 
and made her his own. 

They were married, and settled down in a lovely 
cottage close by the stately mansion of Fanny Lee’s 
father. On the first day that they took possession 
of the cottage, and toward the close of it—a sweet 
day in May—they were sitting at tea-table, happy 
as two birds whose nest was just completed. While 
they were enjoying their first cup of domestic bliss 
and tea, the eye of each of them caught sight of 
something running from the chimney corner. In¬ 
stantly they exclaimed, and in one breath: 

Ht. “Oh, see that mouse!” 

She. “ Oh^ see that rat!” 

lie. “ I think it was a mouse, my dear.” 
it * ove > * think it was a rat.” 

He. “ 1 es; but I saw it, and I am sure it was a 
mouse.” 

She. “ And so did I see it, Henry, and I know 
it was a rat.” 

He. “ I say it "was a mouse, Fanuv, ff 

She. “ Well, I say it was a rat.” * 

He. “ It was a mouse.” 

She. “ It was a rat.” 

He. “ It was a mouse.” 

She. “ Twas a rat” 

And so they went on, “ mouse,” “ rat,” “ rat,” 
“ mouse,” “ rat, rat, rat,” “ mouse, mouae’ mouse,” 
louder and louder; Milligan got mad Fanny got 
crying, and from bad to worse things grew fast till 
Fanny said she wouldn’t live with such a brute of a 
man, and so she took her things and went over to 
her father’s, and staid .all night Milligan had a 
solitary time in the cottage—all alone by himself 
and nobody with him, but he was a lawyer and 
a man, and wasn’t to be put down by a little wo¬ 
man the very first day. He went to his office the 
next morning, “ whistling to keep his courage up,” 
and in the midst of business tried to forget the past. 
He was quite sure Fanny would be home when he 
returned in the afternoon. Not a bit of it She 
was too spunky for that He would not go after 
her, as that would be giving up beat, and slu 
wouldn’t come till ho did. Several days passed 
in this way, and weeks, and months, and the sum¬ 
mer was nearly gone, when the friends of both, 
who had heard of the foolish cause of separation, 
interfered and very easily brought them together. 
They were glad enough, both of them, to forgive 
and forget, and return to that pleasant cottage, 
wiser if not better than they were before. 

And now they are once more seated at the same, 
tea-table, in the same cheerful room, and looking 
across the table into each other’s eves, brimming 
over with love. They could not but recall the 
last time they had sat there*—the first as well 
aa the last—and laughing at the folly of their 
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quarrel, Milligan said just what she was ready to 
say: 

44 Well, now Fan, was there ever any thing so 
foolish as for us to make such a fuss about that 
confounded mouse ?” 

Fanny. 44 You forget, Henry dear, it was a rat.” 

Henry. 44 No, no, Fanny; fit was a mouse, child; 
I saw it right there.” 

Fanny. “Well, I saw it too, my dear, and I 
know it was a rat.” 

Henry. “ I say it was a mouse.” 

Fanny. 44 1 say it was a rat.” 

Henry. 44 ’Twas a mouse.” 

Fanny. 44 ’Twas a rat.” 

And so they went at it again, worse and worse, 
till they both lost their temper; Fanny went home 
crying, and they arc now separated for life. 


We all remember the story of the innkeeper who 
became proud as he prospered, and taking down 
his sign of the Ass, put up a portrait of George 
IV. in its place. His neighbor immediately raised 
the cast-off effigy, and 44 in this sign he conquered.” 
The first landlord, alarmed at the increasing pop¬ 
ularity of his rival, and understanding the cause, 
wrote underneath the grim visage of his Mqjesty, 
44 This is the real Ass !” 

But a more ludicrous incident of the kind is just 
now told at the expense of the good Bishop of 
Llandaff. He took up his abode near the head of 
Lake Windermere, where the principal inn had 
been known as the Cock; but the landlord, by way 
of compliment to his distinguished neighbor, sub¬ 
stituted the Bishop as the new sign. An innkeeper 
close by, who had frequently envied mine host of 
the Cock for his good fortune in securing a consid¬ 
erable preponderance of visitors, took advantage 
of the change, and attracted many travelers to his 
house by putting up the sign of the Cock. The 
landlord with the new sign was much discomfited 
at seeing many of his old customers deposited at 
his rival’s establishment; so by way of remedy he 
put up in large red letters, under the portrait of 
the Bishop, 44 This is the old Cock 1” 

Speaking of taverns reminds us of one of the 
best stories of the season, told by Sandy Welch, of 
a man who was in the countiy on a visit, where 
they had no liquor. He got up two hours before | 
breakfast and wanted his bitters. None to be had 
—of course he felt bad. 

44 How far is it to a tavern ?” 

44 Four miles.” 

So off this thirsty soul started, walked four miles 
in a pleasant frame of mind, arrived at the tavern, ; 
and found it a temperance house! 

44 Wht are the clergy given to punning?” We 
asked the question of one of them the other day; 
and he said he supposed “ it was because they were 
never punished for it when they were young!” 

The Rev. Mr. Loss was a very large man, weighed 
three hundred and more; and when his clerical 
brethren met him one day, one of them said, 

44 When you leave your people you will be a 
great loss.” 44 Yes,” added another; 44 but when 
you die, you will be no loss.” 44 Certainly you 
will,” said a third; 44 you will be a dead loss!” 

Cotton Mather was once described as distin¬ 
guished fbr 

“Care to guide his flock and feed his lambs 
By words, works, prayers, psalms, alma, and anagram*.” 

Lord Peter Robertson—whose death is announced 


in the London papers—was one of the few intimate 
friends whom the late Mr. Lockhart, of the Quar¬ 
terly , had in Scotland. There is a story current 
to the effect that the latter, after perpetrating the 
enormous folly of writing and publishing—in his 
old age—two successive volumes of verse, happened 
to visit London and to dine with the editor of the 
Quarterly , to whom the second volume was dedi¬ 
cated. The humorist had become unusually sen¬ 
timental, and begged that, after his death, his host 
should honor him—not with a biography, but with 
an epitaph. Lockhart extemporized the following 
felicitous couplet: 

“Here lies the Christian, Judge, and Poet Peter, 

Who broke the laws of God and man—and metre.** 


Since the April-fool incidents of last month were 
recorded, we have met with one that has some in¬ 
gredients of droller humor in fit than any we men¬ 
tioned. It seems that Mrs. Junison was a sprightly 
old lady, in her hundredth year, who had long been 
promising her handsome fortune to her nephew. 
He had waited for it half a century, hoping daily 
to have the pleasnre of closing her dying eyes, and 
fingering her money. Every night, if he heard the 
slightest sound in the house, he hastened to her 
door, in the fond hopes that his dear old aunt was 
in her last pains, and his day of possession was at 
hand. At last, she rang her bell violently at one 
o’clock in the morning. He flew to her bedside. 
She must be dying. He was sure of it, and glad 
of it, too. 

44 Aunt, dear aunt, what can I do for you ?” 

44 La! John, nothing's the matter. It's the flnt 
day of April, you fool, you. I ain’t dead yet!” 


Just before the breaking up of Congress, as sev¬ 
eral of the members were making themselves merry 
in the lobby, one of them rallied another on the 
very religious strain in which he had indulged in 
the last speech he had inflicted upon the House. 

44 I’ll bet you five dollars,” said Macarty, “you 
can’t repeat the Lord's Prayer now, if you try.” 

44 Done I” said Kolloch, 44 done!” and assuming 
a decent gravity for the moment, summoned his 
memory to aid him in his novel, but certainly very 
commendable effort. 44 Ahera!—a—a—ahem; ah, 
now I have it: 

* Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

1 pray the Lord my soul to take.* 

44 There! I told you I could.” 

44 Well, I give up, beat,” said Macarty, paying 
over the money; 44 1 wouldn’t have thought you 
could do it.” 

A pair of them, to be sure; for neither of them 
knew it. 

44 Have you made one happy heart to-day ? How 
calmly you can seek your pillow; how sweetly 
sleep! In all this world there is nothing so sweet 
os giving comfort to the distressed—as getting a 
snn-ray into a gloomy heart. Children of sorrow 
meet us wherever we turn; there is not a moment 
that tears are not shed and sighs uttered. Yet 
how many of those sighs are caused by our own 
thoughtlessness! How many a daughter wrings the 
very soul of a fond mother by acts of nnkindness 
and ingratitude! How many husbands, by one 
little word, make a whole day of sad hours and un¬ 
kind thoughts! How many wives, by rseriminn- 
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tion, estrange ancLem bitter loving hearts! How 
many brothers and sisters meet but to vex and in¬ 
jure each other, making wounds that no human 
heart can heal! Ah! if each one worked upon this 
maxim day by day—strove to make some heart 
happy—jealousy, revenge, madness, hate, with 
their kindred evil associates, would forever leave 
the earth. 

“ If you would relish your food, labor for it; if 
you would eiyoy your raiment, pay for it before 
you wear it; if you would sleep soundly, take a 
clear conscience to bed with you." 


A Southern Correspondent pledges his name 
for the truth of the following, as an illustration of 
the “ free-and-easy” in a democratic land. It cer¬ 
tainly is a good thing in its way, and the person¬ 
ages it introduces give it a special interest. 

Twelve or fourteen yearo ago Lord Ashburton, 
Envoy Extraordinary from the British Govern¬ 
ment to settle, with Mr. Webster, the Northeast¬ 
ern Boundary question, was in Washington. John 
Tyler was then the President of the United States, 
and, with the politeness characteristic of the man, 
and of Virginians generally, wishing to amuse his 
Lordship for the day, invited him to ride out to the 
race-course, near the city, where the sport was at 
at the time rendered very attractive by a great con¬ 
test between the celebrated horses Boston and Blue 
Dick. Among the excited spectators and partici¬ 
pators was a well-known ttabitui of the turf, who 
had served with Mr. Tyler in the Legislature of 
Virginia for several years. Seeing the President, 
and remembering their old associations, which had 
been the most familiar, not in the least daunted by 
the sudden elevation of his peer to the highest sta¬ 
tion in the land, he walked up rapidly to his old 
comrade, and, grasping him by the hand, exclaim¬ 
ed, “ Tyler, how are you, old fellow ? mighty glad 
to see you, old horse; looking well, old coon!" 
and pursuing this strain, mingling it with a big 
oath between every phrase, he completely astound¬ 
ed the President, who could not stop him, nor say 
a word in reply. All this time Lord Ashburton 
was sitting on his horse, close by, in stately dig¬ 
nity, and horror-struck at the easy familiarity of 
the Virginian. The President, hoping that the name 
of his Lordship might perhaps subdue into some¬ 
thing like respectful language his friend, whose 
memory of the olden time seemed to be flowing in 
upon him with a flood-tide of jolly reminiscences, 
introduced him, with great gravity, to Lord Ash¬ 
burton. 

“Lord who did you say, Tyler? The Lord 
Harry!" he roared out, extending his hand in a 
patronizing way to his Lordship. “ No lords, no 
dukes, no nothing of that sort in this country.” 
And so he dashed on, until the Envoy himself en¬ 
tered into the spirit of the scene, and heartily 
laughed with the President and a group of friends 
over its recollections, when it was referred to a 
few days afterward. 


The graduating class at Old Yale, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and odd, 
had a meeting the day before they were to be made 
into Bachelors of Arts; and at this meeting it was 
agreed that each man should announce his inten¬ 
tions as to the profession he designed to pursue. 
Ten years afterward they would meet again, and 
compare the results with the record. 

Je n ki n s had been the ass of the c las s. By that 


| good fortune which helps the lame and the laay, 
he had made out to squeeze through the examina¬ 
tions—those strainers designed to catch the fiats—. 
and he was about to go forth with as broad a di¬ 
ploma as the best of his fellows. The president 
of the meeting called on the students in alphabet¬ 
ical order, and each man gave expression to his 
hopes and views. A smile rose on every face when 
he said, 

“ And, Mr. Jenkins, what do you mean to be ?” 

Jenkins had an inveterate habit of lisping, which 
gave additional drollery to his reply as he answer¬ 
ed, “1 am goin’ to be a 'Pithcopal minithter.” 

“Ah, indeed; and why so, Mr. Jenkins?” 

“ For three reathons: 

“ In the firth plathe, 'Pithcopal minithters al- 
wayth marry rich wives. 

“ In the thecond plathe, the prayers are all writ¬ 
ten out. 

“ And, in the third plathe, the thermons are very 
short, and them you can steal.” 

The theory of Mr. Jenkins was altogether false 
and absurd; but the story is true, and too good to 
be lost, as showing how very big a fool Jenkins 
was, and what strange notions fools will have some¬ 
times. 

Jenkins sometimes amused himself with writing 
poetry, and when he came short of English he sup¬ 
plemented his short lines with Latin. If he did 
not write the following, we respectfully ask who 
did? 

“ Fells aedit by a hole, 

Intonta blic, cum oznni soul— 

Preudere, rats; 

Mice cucurrent over the floor. 

In numero duo, tres, or more— 

Obliti cats. 

“ Felts saw them oculis; 

I'll have them, inqult she, I guess— 

Dum ludunt; 

Tune ilia crept toward the group, 

Habeam, dixit: good rat soup— 

Pingues sunt 

“ Mice continued all ludere. 

Intent! they in ludum vere, 

Gaudenter. 

Tunc rushed the fells unto them, 

Et tore them omnes, limb from llmt\ 

Violenter. 

MORAL. 

“ Mares, omnes mice be sliy, 

Et aurem pnebe mihl, 

Benigne; 

Si hoc fugea, verbnm sat 
Avoid a huge and hungry cat, 

Studiosc.” 


The propensity of our English cousins to claim 
all Yankee inventions as their own is very well 
known, and is often exposed and condemned. We 
have lately seen that they are trying to prove 
George Washington to be a native of England, a 
real John Bull, rebel as he was. As he is now 
generally conceded to have been a respectable man, 
they are anxious to have the credit of having given 
him a birth-place. But they are claiming the good 
stories too, that we have supposed, in all simplici¬ 
ty, to be of our own manufacture. For example, 
we have, for these many years, heard it said that, 
during the war of 1812-15, as the stage-coach was 
making its slow way through the mud in the north¬ 
ern part of the State of New York, the body of the 
coach moving on the surface of the mire, a passen¬ 
ger put his hand out of the window and picking 
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up a hat, to his horror found the head of a man 
under it! 

“ Shall I help you out ?” inquired the anxious 
discoverer. 

“ Oh no, I thank you,” replied the subterranean 
fellow, “ 1 am getting on as fast as the nature of 
the case will admit; 1 have a fine horse under me .” 

This very probable incident—so admirably illus¬ 
trative of our bad roads in war times, and of the 
perseverance of our countrymen in the midst of 
embarrassing circumstances—has been worked over 
in the old country in this wise, as we read it in a 
late number of an English magazine: 

“ The road to Newton Prodgers is the true and 
only genuine site of the stupendous adventure of the 
Manchester Bagman, which the Yankees have ap¬ 
propriated with characteristic coolness, and pitched 
somewhere or other down in Alabama. The thing 
itself actually occurred to a respectable fanner of 
our village, who set to work one fine morning to 
dig out a riding whip, the tip of which he saw 
sprouting out of the middle of the road. After an 
hour’s hard digging he came to a hat, and under 
that, to his intense horror, was a head belonging 
to a body in a state of advanced sufibcation. As¬ 
sistance was procured, and after several hours of 
unremitting exertion, worthy of Agassiz or Owen, 
the entire organism of a bagman was developed. 
“ Now, gentlemen,” said the exhumed commercial 
to his perspiring diggers, who of course concluded 
their labors finished—‘now, gentlemen, you’ve 
saved my life; and now, for pity’s sake, lend a 
hand to get out my mare!’ ” 


Tub translation from the Persian of Hafiz, by 
Sir William Jones, is one of the happiest epigrams 
in the English language: ' 

“ On parents* knees, a naked, new-born child. 
Weeping thou aat’st while all around thee smiled; 

So live, that, sinking to thy last, long sleep, 

Thou mayest smile while all around thee weep.** 


Borem was the soliciting agent of the Gotham 
Life Insurance Company in this city. His busi¬ 
ness was to induce as many of the mortal popula¬ 
tion of this world as possible to insure their lives 
in his company. Of course it was a good thing 
for them, a better thing for the Company, and 
the best thing for Borem. Because, according to 
Borem’s bargain with the Company, he was en¬ 
titled to ten per cent, on every policy taken out by 
any man whom he solicited, and five per cent, on 
every year’s renewal. No sooner was this agree¬ 
ment made than Borem commenced and carried 
out a system of visitation and solicitation so ex¬ 
tended and thorough that, in the course of two or 
three years, there was not a live man in the com¬ 
munity whom Borem had not bored almost to death 
to induce him to insure his precious life. Every 
day he compared his own book of memoranda with 
the records of the Company, and when he found 
that a man was down whom he had spoken with, 
even if it were months or years before, he claimed 
him as his man, showed his entries, and pocketed 
his premiums. In this way it was fast coming to 
pass that all the parties insuring in the Company 
were yielding a profit to Borem, whose percentage 
was eating up the profits of the business. So far 
did he carry his system that he would stand in the 
street, near the office, and whenever he saw a man 
entering he would address him, “ Going to insure, 
Sirand then taking his name and address, would 


book him as one of his men, and demand his per 
cent, on the score of having solicited him. The 
company were finally obliged to compromise with 
Borem, and buy him off, by paying him $30,000, 
and giving him a handsome policy on his own 
life. With this sum he has now bought a splen¬ 
did farm, and is living like a Nabob on the pre¬ 
vious profits he had made out of this very profit¬ 
able business. 

Many very cute stories are told of his operations 
to seduce the careless into an insurance against the 
ravages of the destroyer, by securing a provision 
for their families in case of death. One of theae 
instances is worth relating. 

Mr. Lively had a dry-goods store above Cham¬ 
bers Street, and, moreover, had an interest in a 
broker’s store in Wall Street. Now Borem had 
often seen the merchant up-town and the broker 
down-town, for Mr. Lively was part the day in 
one place and part of the day in the otner. It had 
not occurred to Borem that the Lively of one lati¬ 
tude was the Lively of the other; and so, calling 
in at the Wall Street office, he says: 

“ Mr. Lively, I believe, Sir ?” 

“That is my name,” said the gentleman ad¬ 
dressed. 

“Ah! yes, Sir; you have a brother, have you 
not ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Lively, “ I have a twin brother.” 

“ Oh, yes, I know him,” said Borem; “ he is a 
merchant up-town. He is about insuring his life 
in our Company, and I called to ask if you would 
not like to insure at the same time ?” 

Mr. Lively knew the tricks that Borem was up 
to; and saying that he would think of it, turned 
away. Borem left the office. Mr. Lively followed 
him out, passed on the other side of the street, and 
reached his store a few minutes before Borem, who 
was on his way up. Mr. Lively was reading the 
newspaper when Borem entered, and coming up to 
him, said: 

“ Mr. Lively, I believe, Sir?” 

“ That is my name,” said the merchant. 

“ Ah! yes, Sir; you have a brother, have you 
not?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. L., “ I have a twin-brother.” 

“ Oh, yes, I know him,” said Borem; “ he is a 
broker in Wall Street, He is about insuring his 
life in our Company, and I called to see if you 
would like to insure at the same time.” 

Mr. Lively said he would think of it; and Borem 
took his leave, after pressing the subject with his 
customary volubility and impudence. The next 
day he called on Mr. Lively the broker, and the 
day following on Mr. Lively the merchant; and 
this visitation he continued for two weeks, making 
six calls at each place of business, in all twelve 
times that he bored poor Mr. Lively, without sus¬ 
pecting that the two brothers were one and the 
same man. At last the Mr. Lively up-town agreed 
that if his brother would meet him the next day at 
Mr. Wright’s—a mutual friend's, who, Borem said, 
was going to insure—he would apply, and all three 
would take out a policy at the same time. “I 
have just discovered,” said Borem to Mr. Lively, 
“how to distinguish you from your brother—there 
is a little bit more of a protuberance on the bridge 
of your nose.” 

So saying, he hurried over to Mr. Wright, to 
arrange for the meeting of the brothers Lively. 

“The brothers!” said Mr. Wright; “what 
brothers?” 
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“ Why, the merchant over here, and the broker 
in Wall Street.** 

“ It’s the same man, Borem; you’ve been sold.” 

“1 have—I see it all; it’s a fact. I*m done for.” 
And rushing back to Mr. Lively's store, he looked 
in, and putting his finger on the handle of his face, 
he said, laughingly, “ Come to think of it, Mr. 
Lively, your nose is just about the same size as 
your brother's.” 

But Borem never recovered from the mortifica¬ 
tion of his trickery exposed, and it probably helped 
to bring him to terms in his settlement with the 
Company. 

Would the elegant General George P. Morris, 
editor and poet, the man of wit and fashion, 
recognize himself in the following beautiful spec¬ 
imen of auto-portrait-painting? We find it in 
a History of Connecticut, by H. Hollister of Litch¬ 
field, who, in describing the fine character of Gov¬ 
ernor John Cotton Smith, introduces this letter, 
which was written by General Morris to Governor 
Smith, a few years ago, and is worthy of preserva¬ 
tion for its intrinsic beauty, as well as for the ad¬ 
mirable lesson it conveys. The General writes: 

“1 shall never forget my visit to your hospitable 
mansion. ■ I have one association about it, that has 
ever been present to my mind. Will you forgive 
me if I record it here ? It taught me a lesson that 
has been of service to me always. You may re¬ 
member, I was quite a boy then. I was very poor, 
but very proud. I knew nothing of the world, and 
had never seen a governor in the whole course of 
my life. When I delivered you my letter of intro¬ 
duction, I trembled from head to foot, although you 
did not perceive it. You read it in the gravel- 
walk, in the shade of a fine tree, just by the wick- 
et-gate. I watched your features as you folded up 
the note, and forgot my uneasiness when you took 
me by the arm and introduced me to your family. 
I slept that night well, and was awakened by the 
birds at early dawn. Bleep, and the perfume of 
the flowers which stole ill at my window, had com¬ 
pletely refreshed me. I felt like one who rests his 
foot upon the air, and longs for wings to mount to 
paradise. I had literally a light heart, and a light 
bundle; for I had brought with me but the apology 
of a wardrobe, and I was wondering how I should 
make my toilet, when a knock at the door called 
my attention another way. ‘Come in,* said I. 
The door did not open. I went to it, astonished 
that any one should be stirring so early. I opened 
H, and there stood Governor Smith, with my boots 
hanging to one of his little fingers, a napkin thrown 
over his arm, and shaving utensils in the palm of 
his hand. I wish you could see that noble-hearted 
gentleman now, as I saw him then, with his affable 
smile, his cheerful ‘Good-morning,* and the true 
spirit of hospitality sparkling in his eyes, and irra¬ 
diating his whole countenance; you would not think 
me extravagant if I recommended him as a study 
for an artist. I shall not attempt to describe my 
astonishment, nor the impression you made upon 
my unfettered and inexperienced mind; but allow 
me to soy, you taught me a lesson of bcautifbl hu¬ 
mility which I have not forgotten, and never can 
forget. I thanked you for it then, and though a 
lifetime has since been numbered with the past, I 
th a nk you for it now. Yours, very truly, 

“Geo. P. Morris.** 


To follow this admirable letter, and in keeping 


with its tone we know nothing better than the 
following passage in the history of the late Secre¬ 
tary of tike Treasury. It has a grand lesson in it 
for all young men: 

“ About three years ago, a young man presented 
himself to Mr. Corwin for a clerkship. Thrice w T as 
he refused; and still he made a fourth effort. His 
perseverance and spirit of determination awakened 
a friendly interest in his welfare, and the Secretary 
advised him, in the strongest possible terms, to 
abandon his purpose and go to the West, if he could 
do no better outside the Departments. 1 My young 
friend,’ said he, * go the Northwest; buy 160 acres 
of Government land, or, if you have not the money 
to purchase, squat on it; get you an ax and a 
mattock; put up a log cabin for a habitation, and 
raise a little com and potatoes; keep your con¬ 
science clear, and live like a freeman; your own 
master, with no one to give you orders, and with¬ 
out dependence upon any body. Do that, and you 
will become honored, respected, influential, and 
rich. But accept a clerkship here, and you sink 
at once all independence; your energies become 
relaxed, and you are unfitted fn a few years for 
any other and more independent position. I may 
give you a place to-day, and I can kick you out 
again to-morrow; and there’s another man over at 
the White House who can kick me out, and the 
people by-and-by can kick him out; and so we go. 
But if you own an acre of land, it is your kingdom, 
and your cabin is your castle—you are a sovereign, 
and you will feel it in every throbbing of your 
pulse, and every day of your life would assure me 
of your thanks for having thus advised you.” 


One of our Western villages passed an ordinance 
forbidding taverns to ^ell liquor on the Sabbath to 
any .persons except travelers. The next Sunday 
every man in town who wanted a “ nip” was seen 
walking around with a valise in one band and two 
carpet bags in the other! 


That was a terrible sarcastic “ hit” which Doug¬ 
las Jerrold once gave Heraud, a conceited literary 
bore, and author of a poem “ after Milton,” entitled 
“ The Descent into Hell” As usual, he was annoy¬ 
ing Jerrold with importunate questions at an incon¬ 
venient and improper time: 

“By-the-by, Jerrold,” said he, “did you ever 
read my ‘ Descent into Hell ?' ” 

“No, Sir,” responded the irascible dramatist, 
“ but I should like to see it!” 

• Quite “in keeping” with this sort of repartee is 
an anecdote recently related of Thackeray, which 
is authentic, and worthy of preservation : 

Dining one day at the table of a friend in Lon¬ 
don, ne found sitting near him a gentleman of some 
literary celebrity, Angus Reach, Esq. Being in¬ 
troduced to, and addressing him, he had, of course, 
occasion to repeat his name. 

“ My name,” said the gentleman, with affected 
dignity, “is not Reach —it is Re-ach !** (Re-ack.) 

Thackeray said nothing; but when the dessert 
came on the table he pointed to a plate of peaches, 
and, turning to Mr. Reach, said: 

“ Mr. Re-ack, Will you hand me a pe-ack !*' 

The laughter of the table was against the affected 
literateur; and he was compelled to submit there¬ 
after to the natural pronunciation of his name. 


Auctioneers, as a general thing, are a very 
’cute race. “ A t cay of doing things, and the right 
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way of doing things/’ is not more important in any 
branch of mercantile business than in auctioneer¬ 
ing. This any one may have seen who has ever 
attended one of “ Tom Bell’s” sales of household- 
furniture in the neighborhood of May-day, or one 
of Miller’s sales of cargoes of hides and leather in 
the “ Swamp” in our neighborhood, or the auction 
of high-bred stock at Mount Fordham, “ while the 
glass runs,” instead of a hammer falling. 

But, 'cute as these noted auctioneers are, they 
are sometimes out-done by one of their profession 
in the “ rural districtsas an evidence of which, 
take the following: 

At an auction in the country a fiddle was put up 
for sale. It was “bid off’* by a green-looking 
Yankee, at a figure so small, that be was inwardly 
chuckling at the cheapness of his purchase, when 
he was “ taken all aback” by the auctioneer crying 
out, in stentorian tones: 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, how much’m of¬ 
fered for the bow? How much for the bow ?— 
how much ?” And he ran his dirty, dusty fingers 
along the horse-hair: “for the bow—how much? 
Give us a bid to start it, if it is no more’n fifty i 
cents.” 

“ Look o’ here!” said the purchaser of the Ore- | 
mona, “ that goes with the fiddle, of course!—that j 
bow is mine /” 

“Not as you knows on,” said the auctioneer, 
scarcely deigning a glance at him: “must be 
green” he added, soliloquizingly. Then, turning 
to his audience, he repeated: 

“ How much’m offered for the bow ? —how much ?” 

“ That’s mine!” again repeated the discomfited 
purchaser of the fiddle. 

“Not a bit of it!” said the auctioneer; “sepa¬ 
rate lot—separate lot! How much’m offered for 
the bow ?” 

The amateur violin-performer was going home 
without the means of “ working” his instrument, 
when the bow was bid off by a by-stander, who 
sold it to him at “a quarter’s” advance over the 
vendue-price! 

“ ’Tain’t no use without the bow!” said he, turn¬ 
ing over and examining his purchase: “ you can’t 
get ’em separate!” 

It is a rare “ gift” to be able to imitate the lan¬ 
guage of the negro. To do it successfully, one 
must not understand the nature of the words em¬ 
ployed only, but he must in some degree enter into 
the train of thought of the “ colored spokesman.” 
Mr. Julius Crcsar Hannibal, in his lectures in 
44 Black Diamonds,” is an adopt in negro thought 
and phraseology. lie has caught the spirit and the 
manner exactly; the tendency to all big words, 
and the skill to select those which sound like the 
originals after which they are copied, but are in 
meaning no more like them than chalk is like cheese. 
In his “ discord” about “ De Whale f Professor Han¬ 
nibal remarks: 

“ I shall on dis great ’casion spoke to you *bout 
de beasts and monsters ob de deep; and os I aliens 
take de biggest end ob a joke fuss, I shall lecture 
dis ebenin’ on de big cod-fish none ’mong de say- 
lers as De Whale. 

“De Whale, my frens, am werry seldom found 
in enny odder place dan de Middleterrainin an’ de 
Specific Oshuns. De whale am ’mong de fishes 
what de elemfant am ’mong de beastsesses—de big¬ 
gest loafer ob dem all. A fisherman named Jona 
swallered one once; but it oberloaded he stomach 


to dat degree, dat in tree days he leff him up ag’in. 
It was too much for him. 

.“De whale am de big fish; de cod-fish 

aristocracy ob de sea, de same as de big bugs am 
de codfish aristocracy ob de land; but de former 
hab got de ’wantage ob de latter, kaze notwith- 
stanin’ de whale dewours a good deal, he produces 
sumfin, but de lan’ cod-fish aristocracy dewours eb- 
ery ting, and produces nuflin!” 

A good “ companion-piece” to this is the Profess¬ 
or’s description of “ De Elemfant ,” in another of his 
lectures on Natural History: 

“He is as big as a hay-stack on four warf- 
spiles, wid a head like a flour-barrel, wid a side 
ob sole-ledder flappin’ on each side ob it, an’ a nose 
six foot long, a-squirmin’ around like de Ingine- 
rubber hose, an’ a couple ob teef stick in’ out ob he 
mouff like two barber-poles a-stickin’ out ob a base¬ 
ment barber-shop. 

“ When he walks, he rolls from side to side like 
a saylcr-man jis landed; an* I ’spect de reason am, 
because his feet am berry tender, for he’s got corns 
on all his toes. His foot am shaped sumfin like-a 
colored man’s, oney broader; but like de darkey’s, 
dc holler ob it make a hole in de ground. 

“ When he were made, it seems to me dat dey 
stood out four ob dem warf-spiles, and den piled 
on all de meat dey could pile on. Den dey made 
a grabey of sand-stone, gutta-persha, brown dust, 
molasses, and gray dog, and poured it all ober de 
flesh, and dere luff it dry. W*en dey come to de 
tail, de stuff gib out, and dey had to cut it short H 


A city visitor to the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire amusingly describes some of the inci¬ 
dents which attended the journey: 

“ Dwellers within the walls, the narrow and con¬ 
fined streets of a great metropolis—new to the scene 
which had opened to us—rapturous were our ex¬ 
pressions of delight. 

“ 4 What do you think of The Notch ?’ asked 
one passenger of the driver, being desirous to com¬ 
prehend with what manner of impression a child of 
the hills looked upon this sublime creation. 

“ 4 Wal,* he replied, ‘/’m used to this; but I 
’spose, like as not, ef I was to go down to York, I 
should gawk rtound tew /’ 

“ 4 Brace yourself up, Sir,’ said the driver to a 
mustached Frenchman, one of our passengers, who 
was seated beside him on the box, an uncomfort¬ 
able sharer in an elevated position. 

“‘ Br-r-ace? mon JHeu!' he replied; 4 1 am 
deceive, Sare, ver* moch! What for I comes here, 
eh ? I was seeck; my good friend say, “ Monsieur, 
you ver’ seeck; you will go to ze Hills—ze Mon- 
tagne: ze air shall oonsiderab* brace you up.” 

“ 4 1 say, 44 Ver* well—I shall go to ze Hills.” 
Vel, I go—I come here. I am shake almos’ to 
piece: and now, mon Dieu! I am told for braoe 
myselfs up! I not know what zat ees. Vat zat 
ees, drivar-r-e, eh?*” 


A very laughable scene took place in one of the 
London theatres soon after the great battle of Wa¬ 
terloo. A dramatic representation of that world- 
renowned engagement was in the course of repre¬ 
sentation: a great number of sailors had been 
hired by the manager to represent the English and 
French forces, but they utterly refused to be 
Frenchmen; they wouldn’t put on the enemy’s 
jackets at any price; so that the manager had to 
procure landsmen to represent Napoleon's army. 
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In one part of the play the English forces were to 
run from the French; but instead of this, they stood 
their ground , and actually pitched all the French 
army into the orchestra among the tiddlers! 

The 44 recusants” were brought up before a mag¬ 
istrate, when one of them made this amusing de¬ 
fense : 

“ You see, Bill Sykes, and I, and Joe Brown, and 
six more, was the British army, and opposite us 
was some six or eight land-lubbers a-hacting the 
Mounseers. The skipper of the showfolks told us 
when weld squibbcd od our muskets over the Moun- 
seers’ heads, to turn and run away from the French. 
In course, this here was hard work for Jack tars 
as had sarved their country for twenty year, to be 
told to run away from half a dozen land-lubbers 
pretending to be French. 

“ Well, it warn’t no use o’ kickin’ up a row then 
(this was at a rehearsal!), but at night Bill Sykes 
and I argufied the matter over a pot of 'af-and-’af, 
and we concluded not to disgrace our flag, but to 
stand up for the honor of Old England! 

“Well, when the scrimmage began, the land¬ 
lubbers called out, ( Retreat! retreat 1 Why don’t 
you retreat f ’ 

“ ‘ See you shot first!’ says I. 

“ They come at us, and Bill Sykes, in slewing 
round to guard his starn, slipped on a piece of 
orange-peel, missed stays, and come down plump 
on his beam-ends. One of the imitation Parley - 
teoasmade a grab to captivate Bill, when, in course, 
I covered my friend, and accommodated the sham 
Mounseer with a h’ist os didn't agree with him. 
He was one o’ them mutton-fed chaps as can’t 
stand much, for he landed among the fiddlers, and 
squealed blue murder! 

“ Well, arter a row begins, you never know no¬ 
thin’ till it’s over. Bill Sykes and I cleared out 
the French army in less than no time, and then we 
tipped the player-folks a broadside, and took their 
powder-magazine prisoner. The cabin-passengers 
(the pit!) and Bill and I got surrounded; but if 
I'd had a l>agnet at the end of ray musket, I’d ha’ 
cleared the decks like winkin’!” 


The following humorous test of an American 
resort, in an Italian city, is from Mr. Levison’s 
journal of what he saw and did in Europe, while 
on a Continental trip. The writer is very lonely 
in a strange and foreign town, and sallies out to 
see whether he can not encounter a fellow-country¬ 
man: 

“ But we could meet no Americans. Seeing, 
however, an intellectual-looking gentleman pass 
with some papers, we concluded that he knew where 
the * American Hotel’ was located; and hailing 
him with as much politeness as we could muster, 
we inquired if he could direct us to the ‘ American 
Hotel.’ 

“ Whether our French betrayed us to be a for¬ 
eigner to him, or whether he thought he would dis¬ 
play his knowledge of English, we are still in doubt, 
but he answered: 

“ 4 Ze Hotel d’Americain are sitivat in zat big 
r-r-oad,’ pointing to a broad street. ‘You shall 
know it by seeing ze valk all covered viz ze tobuc’- 
spit, where ze ’Merican sea-capitaus sit outside all 
ze times of ze door, and chew and spit all ze 
times!’ 

“We at once started for the.Hotel, and, sure 
enough, there was the tobacco-spit all over the 
white pavement, but no 4 sea-capitans;’ they were 


at tea. Looking through a window, we beheld 
them all at work at the table d'hote. Not one 
among the number had we ever seen before; and 
as it was very near the time for the steamer to 
leave, we came to the conclusion not to introduce 
ourselves to any of them.” 

1 • 

The verses which ensue are so old that they may 
be regarded 44 as good as new" to most readers. 
They are said to have been written by an English¬ 
man named Morton, who actually died of 44 unre¬ 
quited love.” He had been betrothed to a young 
lady, eminent for her beauty and intellectual en¬ 
dowments, but she was seduced from his affections, 
although not from her fidelity and integrity, by the 
artifice and address of a young man of fortune, who 
ultimately abandoned her. Nothing could be more 
touching than the objurgatory passion of the lines: 

“I saw thee wedded! thou didst go 
Within the sacred aisle. 

Thy young cheek in a bluahing glow. 

Betwixt a tear and smile: 

Thy heart was glad in maiden glee. 

But he it loved so fervently 
Was faithless all the while! 

I hate him for the vow he spoke, 

I hate him for the vow he broke ( 

“I hid the love that could not die. 

Its doubts, and hopes, and fears; 

And buried all my misery 
In secrecy and tears: 

And days passed on, and thou didst p rove 
The pangs of unrequited love. 

Even in thy early years: 

And thou didst die —so fair and good— 

In silence and in solitude! 

“Whilst thou wert living I did hide 
Affection's secret pains; 

I’d not have shocked thy modest pride. 

For all the world contains: 

But thou hast perished! and the fire 
That, often checked, could ne’er expire, 

Again unbidden reigns: 

It is no crime to speak iny vow, 

For, ah! thou canst not hear it now! 

“ Thou sleep’st beneath thy lowly stone 
That dark and dreamless sleep; 

And he—thy loved and chosen one— 

Why comes he not to weep ? 

He does not kneel where / have knelt. 

He can not feel what / have felt. 

The anguish still and deep: 

The painful thought of what has been. 

The cauker-wonn that is not seen! 

“ But I, as o’er the dark-blue wave 
Unconsciously I ride, 

My thoughts are hovering o’er thy grave. 

My soul is by thy side! 

There is one voice that wails thee yet, 

One heart that can not e'er forget 
The visions that have died: 

And aye thy form is buried there, 

A doubt—an anguish—a despair!” 


A clergyman in one of the Southern states, 
noted for the easy polish of his manners, and 
especially for the beauty of his penmanship, had a 
favorite colored servant, who fell deeply in love 
with a sable beauty on a neighboring plantation. 
The ardor of the flame that consumed him was 
such thut it at length overcame his bashfulness; 
and he begged his master, in most moving terms, 
to write a “ lub letter” for him. The master will¬ 
ingly consented; and after writing a long and vciy 
flowery epistle, partly from dictation, in the most 
approved love-letter style, and in a faultless clii- 
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rographv, read it over to the anxiously-expectant 
44 darkey.” 

He seemed much delighted with it, and allowed 
his master to fold and almost finish directing it, 
when a shade passed over his shining countenance, 
and looking exceedingly puzzled, he burst forth: 

“ Oh, Lor’, Massa dot nebber do— nebber, in dis 
Varsal world!” 

44 Why, how now, Pompey ? What is the mat¬ 
ter ? What is it that displeases you in the letter ?” 

44 Why, Massa, you Vamed gentleman, and not 
know dot! and eben poor Pomp, he know! Oh, 
gorra! I t’ought w’ite folks know sumfln /” (This 
last was an 44 aside” remark.) 44 Don’t you see you 
nebber finish 4 bib-letter?’ You not say, ‘please 
excudge de bad writing /” 

44 One morning, during the rabid stage of the 
late pressure,” writes a rare humorist, 44 there came 
into a dry goods store where I was making some 
small purchases, a middle-aged specimen of hu¬ 
manity, who from crown to heel bore the marks 
of a 4 decayed gentleman.* He looked as if he had 
been spending the night in a stable, and taking his 
breakfast at a pump. 

44 4 Sir,’ said he, bowing condescendingly to the 
shop-keeper, and speaking with studied precision 
of diction, 4 you behold before you an unfortunate 
individual; one who, as the poet remarks, is greatly 
“In want of ready rhino. 

Like many hereabouts that you , 

And some, perhaps, that I know.** 

Permit me, therefore, to ask you, my dear Sir, 
could you oblige me with the loan of a sixpence?’ 

44 4 No, Sir, I could nof,* replied the shopman, 
sarcastically. 

44 4 Ah,’ responded the solicitor, 4 1 had no idea 
that the times were so hard here. I thought they 
were hard enough where I came from. Nothing 
like it, Sir—nothing like it! I feel for you,* he 
•aid, laying his hand, with a philanthropic air on 
his breast, 4 1 feel for you all!’ 

44 He mused a moment, then extending his arm 
and flourishing the remnant of a pocket-handker¬ 
chief, he continued: 

44 4 What is this great and glorious country 
coming to, I should like to know, under its present 
rulers, with their bank-laws, their currency-laws, 
and so forth ? To ruin, Sir, to utter ruin! 44 Man,” 
as the English Grammar very correctly observes, 
Sir, 44 Man is a verb.” Our Government, the body 
corporate, is the verb to be ! —to do ! And we 
the people, Sir, of this same great and gel-lorious 
country are the miserable passive verb, to suffer!' 

44 4 Shade of Cicero!’ thought we, such eloquence 
would shame the oratory of a Webster or a Clay. 

44 4 Sir,’ said the shop-keeper, 4 1 have no time to 
attend to you; you will oblige me by leaving the 
store.’ 

44 4 Oh, certainly— certainly. Sir, if you desire it!* 

44 And he departed accordingly.” 


In this bustling, busy season—in this “merry 
month of May”—forgive us, if in a passage which 
has been placed in our “ Drawer,” you are recalled 
for one moment to a different scene from that which 
surrounds you. Nor should you deem it ill-timed, 
or out of place. These thoughts must come upon 
us, and they tciZ?. Nor does it scarcely seem sad 
to think of such a 44 City of Repose” as Greenwood 
Cemetery, even amidst the stir and tunnoil of the 
Great Metropolis, whose hum of 44 multitudes com¬ 


mercing” may reach the veiy gate to the 44 house 
appointed for all living 

44 In these still homes are thousands of little 
children, but they are all quiet. There is no rest¬ 
less pattering of little feet, or confusion of eager 
voices. They do not laugh or cry, and they have 
no wants. 

44 And here too are youths and maidens, yet no 
low words pass between them. They have no wild 
hopes of the future; no happiness, with its glow— 
no sorrow, with its ashes They care nothing for 
pleasure or learning—for fame or love. What a 
rest it must be, to subdue all this thrilling life and 
emotion! 

44 And here are men who once seemed but the em¬ 
bodiment of thought and study—yet how changed! 
Here the merchant takes no interest in the morn¬ 
ing papers, with the prices-current. He is indif¬ 
ferent to the sale of stocks. The lawyer has for¬ 
gotten his clients and his fees; the pastor his flock. 
The politician cares for elections no more, and 
stratagems no more. He seeks no office now. 
The sailor does not watch the wind and the weath¬ 
er, and is not particular about his reckoning. 
With him, there is 4 no more sea;’ he has given up 
his vigilance and his toil. 

44 The fireman does not start at the sound of the 
alarm-bell—he shows no feverish haste to be first 
at the post of danger. He has given up his engine 
and his feuds: such things affect him not now! 

u All these have busy homes in the tumultuous 
city—yet they expect not to return. However un¬ 
finished their business, or unrealized their hopes, 
they will never close the one, or realize the other. 
Should life and death depend upon their testimony, 
they will never be called as witnesses!” 

One of the afflictions of the suffering Job, which 
he cites as terrible, was his dreams. 44 Then Thou 
scarest me with dreams, and terrifiest me through 
visions; so that my soul chooseth strangling, and 
death rather than life,” But of all dreams or vis¬ 
ions, delirium tremens must be the worst—the very 
acme of a diseased imagination. We find in our 
depository a sketch in this kind, which, if its cause 
were not so sad, would be supremely laughable: 

44 When he awoke, the first thing which caught 
his eye was o fly sleeping on the wall above him. 

44 4 See that fly!’ he called out, in a stentorian 
voice. 4 Look at him! How he swells! Oh-h-h! 
he is as big as an elephant! Save me ! he is 
going to drop ! He will crush me !* And he strug¬ 
gled desperately, as if to free himself from an over¬ 
whelming pressure. 

44 At irregular intervals his paroxysms returned, 
sometimes assuming a frightful, and at others a 
most ludicrous character. At one time he fancied 
that his nose was dwindling away. 

44 4 Oh, my nose /’ he exclaimed. Stop my nose! 
Doctor, do hold on to my nose! A pretty doctor 
you are; can’t stop a man’s nose! What shall I 
do when I want to sneeze ?’ ” 


One of our State Senators is said to have re¬ 
marked that 4 4 Politicians are just like alligators; 
they open their mouths for a horse, but are perfectly 
willing to take up with a fly.” “ There is,” says a 
contemporary, “as much truth as wit in this remark. 
Last spring, a friend of ours applied for 4 a thou¬ 
sand dollar consulship.’ The President informed 
him that the consulships were all disposed of. He 
then said that he would take a clerkship in the 
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* Treasury office.* He was equally unsuccessful in 
obtaining this. He did not give up, however. He 
kept on trying, and at last succeeded. He is now 
4 deputy door-keeper to the Senate coal-cellar!' ” 


Summer Hats for the ladies are now all “out,” 
and Broadway flaunts with all the colors of the 
rainbow. Well, we suppose it is “all right.” 
There is a “ compensation” in all things. If the 
fair damsels wear rich and costly bonnets, the busy 
fingers of less fortunate females earn their support 
by making them. But a hundred dollars for a hat! 
that seems a little extravagant; yet if we are to be¬ 
lieve the daily press, many a head-covering at that 
figure has been seen this season in our great fash¬ 
ionable thoroughfare. Some poetry-stricken me¬ 
tropolitan has been “ bursting into song” on the 
subject of one which he saw in church, and which 
44 interrupted the sendees 

“ Oh, It cost a hundred dollars. 

And it was the ‘ sircctest thing 7* 

Perched above a queen of collars, 

Tied with vast expanse of string. 

•‘And the fringe weighed twenty ounce*, 

Round her mantle short and cool. 

And her silk brocade, with flounces. 

Filled the pew superbly full i 
“ Dainty gloves, and kerchief broidered. 

In her psalm-book kept the stops; 

All the things she wore were ordered 
From the first Parisian shops. 

“ Dut that Hundred Dollar Bonnet! 

That's the gem I wish to paint; 

Such a shower of things were on it, 

'Twaa enough to craze a saint 
“ Oh, T could not hear a word of * 

What the pious pastor said. 

For the shapes and ‘ shines* unheard of 
That were floating round her head! 

•‘ Bands and plumes, and flowers and laces, 
Fancies more than you could name; 

And ‘ they say* Miss Dorsey’s eases 
Boast a dozen ‘just the samel* 

“How I wonder who will wear them! 

If tho pastor seeks to teach 
By his texts, he well may spare them— 

’Tls the milliners that preach I 
“AH over, eyes such sights are drinking. 

Counting o’er their cost anew. 

That we break the Sabbath thinking, 

‘ What if we could wear them too !’ ’* 

Thk readers of “ The Drawer” have seen in pre¬ 
vious pages of this department of our Magazine an 
account of the visit of Talleyrand (when in Lon¬ 
don, and about to embark for this country) to 
Benedict Arnold, then in the British metropolis. 
Talleyrand didn’t know him by name, but had 
heard of him as an American, well informed npon 
all matters in relation to the new republic which 
he was about to visit; and he visited him for the 
purpose of asking some letters from him to his 
friends and acquaintances in America.. His reply 
—the reply of the traitor —will never be forgotten: 

“Sir,” he said, “I am the only American in 
Europe of whom you could not ask such a courtesy, 
whose introduction would do you iqjuxy. Sir, I 
am Benedict Arnold!” 

We refer to this here, to introduce in juxtaposi¬ 
tion the following, which is entirely authentic. 
Relatives of the Peter Van Schaack mentioned in 
the paragraph still reside in one of the midland 
counties of this State, and from them the undeniable 
fact is derived: 


44 During Peter Van Schaack’s stay in London, 
which embraced the greater part of the time from 
January, 1779, to May, 1785, he was in the habit 
of frequently visiting Westminster Abbey. It ao- 
corded with his pensive state of mind—induced by 
a long series of domestic afflictions, by t he prospect 
of total blindness, subsequently realized, and by a 
protracted exile and separation from his native 
country, family, and friends—to hold frequent con¬ 
verse with the eminent dead, through the imposing 
monuments erected to their memory in that time- 
hallowed edifice. In one of his solitary walks in 
the Abbey, some time after Arnold’s treason, his 
musings were interrupted by the entrance of a 
gentleman, accompanied by & lady. It was Gen¬ 
eral Arnold, and the lady was doubtless Mrs. 
Arnold. They passed to the cenotaph of M^jor 
Andr6, where they stood and conversed together.” 

What a spectacle! The traitor Arnold, in West¬ 
minster Abbey, at tho tomb of Andr6, deliberately 
penising the monumental inscription which will 
transmit to future ages the tale of his own infamy I 

This scene (with the associations which naturally 
crowded upon the mind), was calculated to excite 
various emotions in an American bosom—and Mr. 
Van Schaack turned away from it with disgust. 

Goverxeur Morris, of Morrisania, a gentleman 
by birth, education, and the most lofty bearing, on 
being asked for his definition of A Gentleman , re¬ 
plied by repeating the psalm: 

“ *Tis he whose every thought and deed 
’ By rule of virtue moves; 

Whose generous tongue disdains to speak 
The thing his heart disproves. 

“ "Who never did a slander forge, 

His neighbor's fame to wound; 

Nor hearken to a false report. 

By malice whispered round. 

'* Who vice, in all its pomp and power. 

Can treat with just neglect; 

And piety, though clothed in rags, 

Religiously respect 

“Who to his plighted word and truth 
Has ever firmly stood; 

And though he promise to his loss. 

He makes Iris promise good. 

“ Whose soul in usury disdains 
His treasures to employ; 

Whom no rewards can ever bribo 
The guiltless to destroy.** 

It is stated that this psalm was copied by Thomas 
Jefferson, in the smallest hand and neatest manner, 
into a Commonplace Book which he was in the 
habit of frequently consulting. 

Is it generally known that the eloquent Summer- 
field commenced preaching before he was twenty 
years of age? It is true. His was a frail body, 
and a delicate constitution. “He moved,” says 
one biographer, “with the speed of a chariot-wheel 
downhill, until the axle takes fire. He preached 
five, seven, and sometimes ten times a week! In¬ 
dependent of occasional addresses—of w hich he de¬ 
livered so many—lie preached four hundred ser¬ 
mons in the first twelve months of his ministry'! 

“ *1 said to him one day,’ said a friend, ‘your 
labors arc too excessive, my dear friend; your phys¬ 
ical strength will be overcome.’ 

| “ 4 1 can not help it,* he said, the pupils of hit 

I watery-blue eyes expanding as he spoke (he was 
j going into the John Street meeting-house, and I 
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was on my way to a patient near by at the 
time). ‘The love of Christ constraineth me; 
my time is short; I must be about my Father’s 
business!’ ” 

“ I wish I could convey to you,” said a friend 
the other day, “ one peculiarity of Summerfield— 
his physical feebleness , and how much it was his 
strength . He seemed almost a spirit—and his 
message was always a message of love. 

“ I don’t know if there are many in the city now 
who will recollect hearing Summerfield in John 
Street one cloudy Sunday morning—I think it was 
in the month of March. lie took his text, repeated 
it, looked at the audience, went to place his hand¬ 
kerchief in the right-hand leaves of the large Bible, 


when it dropped. He stooped down behind the 
desk to pick it up, and when his face appeared 
above the pulpit, it shone like the face of an angel! 
Turning over the leaves of the Holy Book with his 
whole hand , instead of fingering it, as many do, he 
replaced his handkerchief in the book, and looking 
around on all his audience (who can forget that 
look ?) he said, in a low, soft, solemn voice: 

“ * Come unto me, all ye that labor and arc heavy 
laden t and I will give you rest. 1 ” 

Summerfield has gone, long since, to his 44 great 
rewardbut of those who heard him at the church 
in John Street, on that Sunday morning, how many 
have t( entered into that 4 rest’ which remains for 
the People of God!” 


Yitmrnj Jiot m. 


The Literary Life and Correspondence of the 
Countess of Blessington^ by R. R. Maddkx. (Pub¬ 
lished by Harper and Brothers.) The sketch of 
the career of this brilliant celebrity in the world 
of fashion and literature, contained in our last 
number, enabled the reader to anticipate the at¬ 
tractive character of the present volumes. Iii ad¬ 
dition, however, to the piquant reminiscences con¬ 
cerning Lady Blessington herself, they afford a 
rich variety of anecdote and personal gossip in re¬ 
gard to many of her distinguished contemporaries, 
including persons of eminent rank both in the po¬ 
litical and literary world. Deprived, to a great 
degree, of the , society of her own sex, she courted 
the acquaintance of scholars, artists, and men of 
letters, making her house the centre of intellectual 
reunions, which will long be remembered among 
the most striking social features of her day. A 
liberal selection from her correspondence with a 
number of well-known public characters is given 
in these pages. At the head of these persons, in 
the order of time, stands the name of Sir William 
Gell, the famous antiquary and classical amateur. 
Lafly Blessington made his acquaintance during 
his residence at Naples, commencing an intimacy 
which terminated only with his life. A number 
of curious details respecting this eccentric scholar 
and virtuoso are given by the editor. His house 
at Naples, during the latter years of his life, was a 
perfect museum. In one moderately-sized apart¬ 
ment, forming his drawing-room, library, studio, 
and menagerie, were collected a store of rarities 
such as the world never saw before—old folios in 
vellum, illustrations of modem topography, splen¬ 
didly bound books of travel, caricatures, charts, 
maps, drawings, musical instruments; model dogs, 
And every species of nondescript, brought together 
in bewildering confusion. An Epicurean in prin¬ 
ciple and temperament. Sir William Gell preserved 
a sublime inditference to the common objects of 
human pursuit, content with the cultivation of his 
refined and scholar-like tastes, and regarding health, 
ease, and fine weather as the constituents of hap¬ 
piness. His letters in this collection are charac¬ 
teristic and amusing. Thrown off in the familiar¬ 
ity of confiding friendship, they are free from all 
restraint, abounding in mischievous satire, ogree- 
Able, off-hand descriptions, acute critical remarks, 

• and racy personalities. Of a still higher order of 
interest is the correspondence between Lady Bles- 
tington and Walter Savage Landor, including a 


copious and charming selection of letters front both 
parties. Already at an advanced age, the vet-, 
eran sexagenarian grows young again under the 
wreathed smiles of his fascinating interlocutor. 
Of all the literary men with whom she was ac¬ 
quainted there was none w ho shared more fully in 
her admiration, esteem, and affectionate regard 
than the author of “The Imaginary Conversa¬ 
tions.” The letters of Landor that are given are 
spiced with genial humor, fine touches of sarcasm, 
and bold and original comments on the literary 
productions and the public affairs of the day. We 
have also several characteristic extracts from the 
correspondence of our countryman, N. P. WHIis, 
with the modern Aspasia, which we presume were 
never intended for the public eye. These Were 
written at different intervals from 1834 to 1848, 
but throughout exhibit the same enthusiastic hom¬ 
age to the beauty and genius of his benignant 
friend. “ There are few,” says Willis, “ I ever 
loved more, and none whose remembrance I more 
covet w’hcn I am absent.” 14 You must look upon 
every thing I have done since I first knew you os 
being partly your own creation, for never was a 
mind so completely impressed upon another as 
yours on mine.” Almost equally effusive and 
touching are the letters of Bulwer, Disraeli, and 
Dickens, showing the penchant of poets, philoso¬ 
phers, and novelists for the tender blandishments 
of female friendship. 

Kate Aylesford: A Story of the Refugees , by 
Charles J. Petersox. (Published by T. B. Pe¬ 
terson.) The model on which this tale of the 
American Revolution is founded is evidently tho 
fine romances of Cooper relating to the same pe¬ 
riod, and it must be pronounced a very successful 
imitation of that school of fiction. Not that the 
writer follow s servilely in any beaten track—he is, 
perhaps, unconscious of the attempt to reproduce 
the creations of a favorite novelist—nor is he desti¬ 
tute of marked individuality of conception, or na¬ 
tive force of diction. The heroine of this story is 
a pure and beautiful creation. She constantly 
wins upon the heart of the reader by her sweet 
feminine graces. The other personages in the plot 
are, for the most part, sustained with considerable 
effect, leaving a distinct and salient impression on 
the imagination. We notice several excellent pas¬ 
sages of descriptive writing, among which the per¬ 
sonal conflict between Major Gordon and Aylesford, 
the revel of the outlaws in the refugee’s hut, the 
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pursuit by the bloodhounds, the fire in the woods, 
and the death of Arrison, possess singular merit for 
their graphic vigor and animation. 

Getting Along: A Book of Illustration #. (Pub¬ 
lished by J. C. Derby.) The main plot of tills 
vigorous story is complicated with too many col¬ 
lateral issues for consummate artistic symmetry, 
or even the greatest popular effect. In composing 
the narrative, the writer Seems to have aimed at 
the delineation and development of character, 
rather than to enchain the attention of the reader 
by a series of exciting outward incidents. The 
materials employed in the construction of the plot 
are sufficient for half a dozen novels. Such a pro- 
fttse outlay on the part of the writer indicates a 
* consciousness of power, of a rich store of resources 
—but not the talent for organization which is es¬ 
sential to the success of a great imaginative work. 
Still, we regard these volumes as the production of 
no ordinary intellect, and of a profound experience 
of life. They are founded on a deep vein of re¬ 
flection, rare insight into character, and accurate 
habits of observing external objects. The style is 
always sinewy and masculine, often highly pictur¬ 
esque, though occasionally falling into awkward 
and incorrect expressions. The evolution of thought 
is doubtless a matter of far greater importance with 
the author than mere elegance or propriety of dic¬ 
tion. For ourselves, however, we much prefer the 
robust and well-compacted phraseology of this 
work, animated as it always is by the workings of 
an original and active mind, to the soft and pol¬ 
ished sweetnesses of many of our fashionable sen¬ 
tence-makers. Among the characters which are 
admirably hit off in this story, are Leighton, the 
moody, contemplative student, half lower and half 
misanthrope—Stella Cammon, vibrating between 
religious enthusiasm and romantic affection—Fal¬ 
con, the pure-minded, earnest, but dreaming phi¬ 
lanthropist—and Susan Dillon, the noble, self-sac¬ 
rificing idealist, wisely attempting to solve the 
mystery of life by the performance of duty—to say 
nothing of a number of subordinate personages, 
scarcely less peculiar and significant. The death 
of old Dillon, the fisherman, is an admirable piece 
of word-painting. 

Travels in Europe and the East , by Samuel 
Ikenaeus Prime. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) The author of these comprehensive 
volumes is well-known to a large circle of readers 
as the editor of one of the leading religious journals 
of this city. His name gives assurance of the sound 
morality, devout spirit, and cultivated sense of all 
the productions of his pen. In this work, although 
he meets his readers on comparatively new ground, 
they will not fail to discover the prevailing char¬ 
acteristics to "which they have been accustomed in 
his writings. Mr. Prime entered upon the tour, 
of which we here have the record, with a view to 
the improvement of his health by a sojourn in for¬ 
eign lands. His hopes were not disappointed, and 
he recruited with every month of travel.' There 
Is no trace of the invalid in these volumes; but, on 
the contrary, they are written with a spirit and 
vivacity that betray a keen sense of enjoyment, as 
well as an alert mind and an observing eye. En¬ 
gland, of course, was the country that most warm¬ 
ly attracted the sympathies of the traveler. He 
aoon finds himself at home on English soil. One 
of his most interesting chapters is devoted to on 
account Of the haunts of distinguished men, de- 
saribing the places where Bacon, Johnson, Milton, 


Coleridge, and other celebrities resided in London. 
The British pulpit naturally was an object of pe¬ 
culiar interest with the writer. Among the emi¬ 
nent divines of. London, he listened to Melville, 
Cumming, Hamilton, Duff, and Noel. The former 
of these preachers made a very favorable impres¬ 
sion on his mind. The personal appearance of 
this excellent man was striking. With quite gray 
hair, high cheek-bones, and large mouth, tall and 
slightly bent with the weight of years, he exhibit¬ 
ed the marks of blended benevolence and thought 
in his expressive face, giving a decided impression 
of personal goodness, if not of great intellectual 
powers. His eloquence almost seemed to be se¬ 
raphic. Dr. Cumming preaches in an obscure 
place, and in a mean building. He is a smooth, 
polished, good-looking man of forty-five, with a 
voice of musical softness and flow, a rich imagina¬ 
tion, and great fertility of illustration. With the 
celebrated Baptist Noel the writer was much dis¬ 
appointed. He found him a fluent speaker, with 
a courtly manner, and a polished style, but with lit¬ 
tle intellectual vigor, and quite a narrow' range of 
ideas. His popularity is decidedly on the wane, 
and from having been the idol of aristocratic cir¬ 
cles, he has sunk into comparative obscurity. After 
visiting the principal objects of curiosity on the 
European Continent, including Athens and its en¬ 
virons, Mr. Prime extends his travels to Asia Mi¬ 
nor, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, and gives many 
valuable memorials of his experience in those coun¬ 
tries. He devotes a good deal of space to an ac¬ 
count of the American Missions in the East—re¬ 
cording his decided testimony to the wisdom of 
their management, and the value of their influence. 
In the little village of Abcil,'perched on the side 
of Mount Lebanon, and near its summit, Mr. Prime 
found an old college class-mate in the person of one 
of the devoted missionaries of that station, the Rev. 
S. H. Calhoun. The residence of this excellent 
man is in a romantic locality. The village com¬ 
mands a wide view of the Mediterranean. Mr. 
Calhoun lives in a house at least a hundred years 
old, w'hose simplicity and antique appearance give 
it a peculiar fitness for the abode of an Oriental 
missionary. The description of the meeting of the 
ancient college-friends, after a long separation, is 
not a little touching. In the secular portions of 
his work, Mr. Prime gives a lucid and impartial 
statement of his observations in different countries 
of interest, his narrative usually flows with an 
agreeable facility, and his collateral remarks are 
almost always suggestive and informing. 

Frank is the title of the latest issue of Harper's 
Story Books , one of Mr. Jacob Abbott’s most suc¬ 
cessful efforts for the benefit and amusement of the 
juvenile reader. It is intended to illustrate the 
philosophy of tricks and mischief, as exemplified 
by thoughtless young persons who are a source of 
great annoyance to their companions and elders, 
through a certain reckless spirit of merriment, 
rather than from a malicious or unkind disposition. 
The story is one of deep interest throughout, and 
will not be read less eagerly by parents into whose 
hands it falls, than by their children, for whom it 
is expressly designed. 

A Long Look Ahead; or , The First Stroke and 
the Last , by A. S. Roe. (Published by J. C. Darby.) 
The tone of unpretending modesty in which this 
story is written, will not conceal ita uncommon 
merits from the appreciative reader. Without any 
flourish of trumpets, it presents a series of pictures 
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of New England life which, for their fidelity to na¬ 
ture and effectiveness of delineation, are not sur¬ 
passed by any production of the kind in recent 
American literature. The scene is laid principally 
in a rural neighborhood of Connecticut—the char¬ 
acters of the story are taken from the every-day 
walks of society, including the substantial country 
gentleman, the village clergyman, and the rustic 
beauty, as well as the industrious farm-laborer, 
the honest mechanic, and the genteel loafer from 
the city, who poisons the purity of the mountain 
atmosphere by his corrupt presence. No domestic 
romance was ever written with less ostentation of 
materials, or produced a deeper impression by such 
an artless and homespun narrative. The secret of 
its power lies in its exact truthfulness, reproducing 
scenes and incidents resembling those with which 
we are all familiar, and making an ineffaceable im¬ 
pression of reality. Comparatively little use is 
made of the comic element, which one might sup- 
pose-would inevitably make its appearance in the 
description of New England village society; but 
the sudden touches of pathos and illustrations of 
generous feeling which often startle the reader in 
the progress of the quiet narrative, constantly keep 
curiosity alive, and prevent a single page from be¬ 
ing hurried over with indifference. The name of 
this uuthor is favorably known to the public by 
some previous specimens of fictitious composition. 
The present work, however, bear* the palm among 
all his efforts, and can not fail to establish his repu¬ 
tation as one of our most natural and effective de¬ 
lineators of American character. 

Botany of the Southern States, by Professor John 
Darby. (Published by A. S. Barnes and Co.) 
In this treatise a complete outline of the science of 
Botany, in its most important relations, is present¬ 
ed in a simple and convenient form, together with 
a full descriptive survey of Southern Botany. It 
bears the character of an original production, and 
not of a compilation from other works on ihe sub¬ 
ject, most of the facts and principles set forth by 
the author having been the result of personal ob¬ 
servation. The volume is primarily intended as a 
text-book for the Colleges and High Schools of the 
Southern States; but its thorough execution and 
judicious arrangement commend it to the atten¬ 
tion of teachers in general. 

The History of Connecticut, by G. H. Hollister. 
(Published by Durrie and Peck, New Haven.) 
Since the standard work of Dr. Trumbull on the 
History of Connecticut, no writer has undertaken 
to furnish a separate and integral account of the 
annals of that State. Dr. Trumbull relates the 
succession of events to the close of the last French 
war, but does not enter upon the interesting field 
of Revolutionary narrative. The work before us— 
of which only the first volume is now issued—em¬ 
braces a longer period, extending from the first 
settlement of the colony to the adoption of the 
present Constitution. During this space of time 
the historical topics that are presented are full of 
interest to the antiquary, and are here treated with 
the fullness and accuracy which their importance 
demands. Amon& other prominent events, they em¬ 
brace the early colonization of the Valley of the"Con¬ 
necticut, the succeeding Indian wars, the establish¬ 
ment of the first American Constitution, the retreat 
of the regicides, and the war with France. Many 
curious details are given concerning the early man¬ 
ners and customs of the Connecticut people, and the 
religions opinions ind usages that prevailed from the 


primitive settlement of the Colony. The work bears 
the marks of careful research. No accessible source 
of information appears to have been neglected by 
the writer. Although indulging an evident enthu¬ 
siasm for his subject, he shows no symptoms of par¬ 
tiality, and, as we should judge, has given an un¬ 
biased statement of historic truth. Copious and 
coherent in his narrative, he presents a luminous 
view of the complicated course of events, skillfully 
avoiding the confbsion which is almost inevitable 
with such a variety of details. His style is flowing, 
animated, and often eloquent, though occasionally , 
too ornate for the dignity of historical composition. 
A rigid pruning of his metaphors, which are now 
too luxuriant for the theme, would prove a benefit 
to future editions. Unless a writer combines rare 
literary culture and a classic severity of taste with 
imaginative tendencies, it is dangerous to indulge 
the flights of fancy in this grave department of in¬ 
tellectual labor. 

Foster's First Principles of Chemistry (published 
by Harper and Brothers), is intended as an ele¬ 
mentary manual of practical chemistry, adapted 
to the use of pupils in the science, without involv¬ 
ing the expense of an extensive apparatus. The 
subject is presented in an Intelligible and attract¬ 
ive manner, and so illustrated by simple diagrams 
and experiments as to be within the comprehen¬ 
sion of every class of students. Each of the ex¬ 
periments contained in the volume has been per¬ 
formed by the author in various ways, but the most 
direct and convenient methods alone are explained. 
A great number of new diagrams have been intro¬ 
duced, enabling the learner to obtain a distinct 
idea of the various decompositions and combina¬ 
tions described in the text. As a practical trea¬ 
tise on the rudiments of chemical science, the vol¬ 
ume claims the attention of those devoted to the 
cause of education, and will amply reward exam¬ 
ination. 

Another seasonable educational work, issued by 
Harper and Brothers, is An Introduction to Prac¬ 
tical Astronomy, by Professor Loomis, giving a de¬ 
scription of the instruments required in the outfit 
of an observatory, and explaining the methods of 
cmjfloying them, with the computations growing 
out of their use. The volume is designed especial¬ 
ly for amateur observers who have in their posses¬ 
sion astronomical instruments which they wish to 
employ to the best advantage; for practical sur¬ 
veyors, engineers, and astronomers, and for the 
conductors of expeditions of discovery, whether by 
land or sea; and, finally, for young men who are 
engaged in a course of liberal education. The ma¬ 
terials for this treatise have been collected from a 
great variety of sources, including astronomical 
journals and the annals of observatories, as w'ell 
as the usual standard authorities on the subject. 
Every page of the work evinces the indefatigable 
care of the author, especially the tables, many of 
which have been computed entirely anew. The 
great experience of Professor Loomis as an in¬ 
structor, no less than his high scientific attain¬ 
ments, is a guarantee for the practical adaptation, 
accuracy, and thoroughness of his w'ork, and it 
will doubtless at once take a distinguished rank 
among our most valuable text-books. 

Cosas de Espaiia , or Going to Madrid via Bar¬ 
celona. (Published by Redfield.) The descriptions 
of Spanish travel in this volume are aromatic as 
the atmosphere which has inspired the writer with 
such exuberant gayety. His narrative flows like 
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a stream of limpid oil, and is as fresh and fragrant 
as a vineyard in full blossom. As a luscious bonne 
bouche for the dainty railroad traveler, or to while 
away a lounge of a delicious May afternoon, com¬ 
mend us to the fascinating fancies and facts of our 
anonymous humorist. 

Tri-colore, d Sketches in Paris during the years 
1851-2-3 (published by Harper and Brothers) forms 
an agreeable addition to the numerous American 
works**>f foreign travel now before the public, and 
will be read w ith interest, especially by those who 
would gain a clear view of the workings of French 
politics since the accession of Louis Napoleon to 
the Presidency. The volume consists of articles 
originally written from Paris for one of the daily 
journals of New York, without any intention of 
publication in another form. For this reason, they 
have a truly popular character, and are adapted to 
interest a larger class of readers than more formal 
and elaborate essays. A complete history is given 
of the birth, cradling, and consecration of a new 
Empire, at this moment one of the most imposing 
in the civilized world—extending her influence to 
every intellectual and polished circle of society 
from St. Petersburg to San Francisco. The polit¬ 
ical narrative is diversified with numerous lively 
portraitures of Parisian manners, sketches of emi¬ 
nent public characters and literaiy men, and an 
abundant store of personal gossip. The writer has 
a turn for the comic, and never fails to present the 
humorous aspect of affairs, for which there is no 
lack of opportunity in the materials at his hand. 
With all its variety of amusing details, the volumo 
is not to be classed with those which are devoted 
exclusively to light reading; but on the contrary, 
it is full of substantial information—information 
which can not be so readily and pleasantly obtained 
from any sources with which wo are acquainted. 
The text is illustrated by a number of pictorial 
embellishments, which greatly enhance the inter¬ 
est of the volume. 

Lieutenant Strain desires us to state that 
since the completion of the Account of the Darien 
Expedition he has had an interview with Mr. Win- 
* throp, whose separation from the main body of the 
Expedition was noticed in the first paper of the 
series, with gn intimation that the separation was 
intentional. Lieutenant Strain is now fully con¬ 
vinced that there was no intention on the part of 
Messrs. Winthrop and Holcomb to desert him; but 
that, on the contrary, they made every exertion in 
their power to rejoin him, and subsequently to 
overtake and relieve him and his party. From a 
mutual misunderstanding, growing out of the pe¬ 
culiar character of the country, each supposed that 
*the other had caused the separation. 


Mr G. Cornewall Lewis, the present Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, has in press a two-volnme 
work on the Credibility of Early Homan History. 
Tn consequence of the nomination of Mr. Lewis to 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, he has re¬ 
-signed his post as Editor o£ the Edinburgh Review , 
which Is now under the charge of Mr. Henry 
Keeve. 


'The A ihenctum waxes merry over Mr. Pabton’s 
Life of Horace G reclef, which is, 44 on a rowjp^coi- 
et4ation, about twenty times as big as the Agricola 
of Tacitus} nearly twice as big as the whole Twelve 
Ctesars of Suetonius, and occupies about half the 
space which Dr. Johnson found necessary for his 


Lives of the Poets. Mr. Greeley has no reason to 
complain,” it adds, 44 but ive can not say as much 
for the reading public, which ought to have been 
consulted in the irfatter as well as Mr. Greeley.” 
The custom of writing biographies of living men is 
compared to the fashion prevalent among the Chi¬ 
nese of presenting each other with an ornamented 
coffin-lid, in readiness for the time when it may be 
wanted. 

Two biographical works, which promise to be of 
more than ordinary interest, are announced for im¬ 
mediate publication. Mr. James Silk Bucking¬ 
ham, the schemer, traveler, and lecturer, is about 
to favor the world with his autobiography, in which 
he promises that his voyages, travels, adventures, 
speculations, successes, and failures shall be frankly 
and faithfully narrated; he will also give charac¬ 
teristic sketches of the public men with whom he 
has had personal intercourse during a period of 
fully half a century. The veteran adventure/can 
not well fail to produce from such material a read¬ 
able and gossipy volume. Of still higher promise 
is the Life of Sydney Smith , by his Son, a few ©f 
the early shcet9 of which have reached us in ad¬ 
vance of its publication. From these we venture 
to predict a racy biography, worthy of the reputa¬ 
tion of the witty founder of the Edinburgh Rerierc. 


Mr. Thackeray has declined the nomination 
proffered to him of the Presidency of the Associate 
Societies of the Edinburgh University. “The 
office,” lie says in his letter, “is hard for any one 
to fill who succeeds Sir Bulwer Lytton, and I my¬ 
self am obliged to decline the flattering proposal 
which you make me, as, in all probability, I shall 
be in America during the next winter and spring.” 


Under the fantastic title of Mountains and Mole- 
hills, Mr. Frank Marryatt, a son of the cel*, 
brated novelist, has published an account of his 
adventures during a two years’ residence in Cali¬ 
fornia, in 1850, ’51. Notwithstanding the failure 
of sundry plans in which he embarked for making 
a fortune, Mr. Marryatt writes with the utmost 
good-humor. He had the penetration to see the 
elements of a well-ordered state of society which 
lay concealed beneath the rough exterior which 
California life presented during the period of its 
transition from a Mexican to an American State. 
The work is full of racy and vigorous sketches of 
life, manners, and character, and is beyond doubt 
the best book on California that has yet appeared. 

The discovery, in the town of Zwickau, of tho 
manuscript works of Hans Sachs, one of the most 
celebrated minstrels of the middle ages in Germany, 
has excited the greatest interest in that country. 
The manuscripts form thirteen volumes, and com¬ 
prise a copy of the complete works of the minstrel. 
The copy ie not in his handwTiting, but it is cor¬ 
rected by him, and is evidently that which he used. 
It contains several piece* which have never been 
published. 

Paris papers announce the death of a M. Sainte, 
the" oldest actor in France, aged ninety-four; of 
Bouehot, Professor of History in one of tha 
Paris colleges, and author of a History of Portu¬ 
gal, and otlicr esteemed works; and of M. Nell do 
BreantA, corresponding member of the Academy of 
.Science*. 
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Furnished by Mr. G. Brodie, 51 Canal-street , New York , and drawn by Voigt 
from actual articles of Costume. 



Figures 1 and 2.—Promenade Costume and Home Dress. 
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Figure 3.—Silk Mantilla. 


T HE Mantilla in Figure 
1, upon the previous page, 
may be a trifle in advance of 
the season for the Northern 
portions of our country, but 
it will be all the more sea¬ 
sonable for the more genial 
Southern climate. It is made 
of alternate ranges of moire 
antique and black lace, the 
taffeta being bordered by a 
narrow edging of lace over 
the plain insertion. Mantil¬ 
las will generally be box- 
plaited, as in our illustration, 
though this will be far from 
universal. Opposite we give 
one of white Lyons silk, with 
the upper portion, the mid¬ 
dle, and the bottom of gui¬ 
pure lace, or applique work. 

The solid portions are elab¬ 
orately adorned with needle¬ 
work. The fringe is very 
heavy, and the detached tas¬ 
sels are a decided novelty. 

In the Home Dress (Figure 
2) it will be observed that the 
basque is open to the waist; 
where it is confined by a bow 
with floating ends. The sides 
are open and laced, corre¬ 
sponding with the finish at 
the frill of the sleeves. The 
upper range of the sleeve is 
ornamented with a notud of 
ribbon, and with a bouillon 
either of ribbon or of the 
same material as the dress. Flounces still keep 
their hold upon favor, and much ornament is be¬ 
stowed upon them. 



Figure 4.—Bonnet. 


The u Shape*’ or skeleton which we give below, 
will serve to show the general form of Bonnets, as 
they will be worn for the season. The trimmings, 
which give the special character to each specimen, 
are varied in ways almost infinite. We illustrate 
one composed of pink taffeta. The tabs, of the 
same material, together with the curtain, are bor¬ 
dered with straw braid. Drooping sprays of straw 
and crape buds form the outside trimming. In 
addition to these, the front has intermingled a mo it 
of tulle and nceuds of pink ribbon. We observe 
that curtains cut in a point behind, and others open 
or slashed at the same place, are apparently com¬ 
ing into favor. 



Figure 5.—Bonnet Share. 
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